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Our  First  Year's  Expansion 


WITH  this  Dumber,  we  open  the  twelfth  vol- 
ume of  publication  and  our  second  in  our 
present  expanded  and  enlarged  form. 
The  Pi  lp  wo  Paper  Magazine,  which  was  started 
eleven  years  ago  as  a  very  -mall  journal,  went 
through  a  vlow  period  "t  growth  during  those  firsl 
years  when  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  was  only 
one  of  Canada's  smaller  ami  struggling  industries. 
Now  that  it  i>  assuming  the  proportion-  of  one  of 
our  largest  and  most  prosperous  industries,  which 
um's  more  of  our  raw  material  every  year  than 
most  others  we  have  shared  this  growth  an. I  have 
attempted  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  stride  of 
the  industry  itself.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  many 
messages  which  have  reached  us  during  this  year 
while  we  wiie  enlarging  and  developing,  our  efforts 
have  met  with  the  greatest  success.  We  must  here 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  thoughtfulness  ol 
subscribers  and  advertisers  in  giving  these  words 
of  encouragement  which,  in  work  of  this  kind,  i-  oi 
the  greatest  benefit.  We  know  that  we  are  giving 
to  our  subscribers  for  the  small  sum  at  which  our 
annual  subscription  is  placed,  very  much  more 
than  journals  in  other  countries  devoted  to  this 
industry  are  giving,  or  in  proportion  much  more 
than  similar  magazines  in  other  industries  in  our 
own  country. 

If  our  subscribers  will  look  over  the  volume  of 
the  back  numbers  during  the  last  year  and  realise 
what  a  vast  amount  of  information  which  is  really 
valuable  ami  useful,  they  have  secured,  we  venture 
to  suggest  that  they  will  he  surprized  at  the 
modest   subscription  price  which  i-  asked. 
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Looking  over  the  pas!  year,  it  has  been  of  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  note  such  a  large  number 
of  remarkably  good  articles. 
lowing  few  as  indications  of 
which    have   been    treated: 

"  Preservation  of   Paper." 

"  (  alender   Dyeing." 

"Manufacture  of  Sulphite    Pulp." 

"China   Clay." 

"Hydrolysis  of  Cellulose  and    Ligno-Cellulose." 

"United    States    Foresl    Products    Laboratory." 

"  Manufact  ure   of   Straw    Board." 

"Testing  of   Paper." 

"Pull)    and     Paper    under    the    Microscope." 

"Talc." 

"Hydration   in    Papermaking   Processes." 

"  Making  of   Kraft    and  Sulphite   Pulp." 

"Chemistry  of   Rosin  Sizing." 

"  Efficiency   Studies." 

"Transmission   of   Power." 

"Scientific    Forestry." 

"Grinding   of   Spruce   for    Mechanical    Pulp." 

"Conversion  of  Long  Leaf  Pine  to  Paper  Pulp." 

"Power    Consumption    when     Beating     Half    or 
Whole  Stuffs." 

"Large  or  small    Heating   Engines." 

"Micro   Photographs  of   Papermaking   Woods." 
For  the  coming  year,    we   propose  to  extend   this 
expansion    and    enlarge    our    outlook    in    a    very    ma- 
terial manner. 

For  the  past  we  thank  all  our  friends  and  clients 
and  for  the  future  we  promise  the  very  besl  which 
the   world   of   pulp   and   paper   affords. 
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American  Wood  Pulp  Refunds 

THE  decision  of  the  American  Congress  to  re- 
fund the  Wood  Pulp  Importers  of  duties 
paid  illegally  since  the  Canadian  Reciprocity 

Art  came  into  effect  on  July  26th,  1911,  has  not 
been  carried  out  as  it  was  tirst  reported  it  would 
l»e.  It  seems  that  the  Treasury  Department  is 
attempting  to  hold  hack  by  hook  or  by  crook,  as 
much  of  this  $3,000,000  as  possible.  Each  indi- 
vidual case  must  he  taken  before  court  and  go 
through  the  general  round  of  expensive  litigation. 
Commenting  on  this  situation,  Mr.  Albert  H. 
Washburn  of  Conistock  and  attorney  for  the  Ameri- 
can  Wood    Pulp   Importers'    Association   says: 

"When  the  Governmenl  issued  its  letter  of 
acquiescence  last  summer  (conformably  to  its  usual 
practice),  I  think  we  all  assumed,  quite  naturally. 
that  the  end  of  this  litigation  was  assured.  It  de- 
veloped subsequently  that  the  refunds  being  made 
were  limited  to  those  protests  actually  in  the  pos- 
■i  of  the  various  Collectors  of  Customs — in 
Other  words,  protests  which  had  not  been  forwarded 
to  the  Hoard  of  General  Appraisers  for  action  under 
the  statute.  A-  they  go  forward  in  a  routine  man- 
ner, it  happened  that  the  refunds  affected  only, 
generally  speaking,  the  latesl  shipments.  All  the 
other  protests  were  on  the  suspended  tiles  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  awaiting  the  final  out- 
come. 

When  my  office  sought  to  have  these  thousands 
of  eases  taken  up  for  prompt  decision  we  encoun- 
tered   opposition.     Except    by    consent    they    could 

only  be  disposed  of  by  regular  calendar  call  on  the 
Board   dookel    and   that    consent    was   withheld.      This 

meant    delay   until   the  "autumn.     By   that    tine-   it 

was   evident    enough   to   me   that    a    matter   of   policy 
was     involved     here,     and     what      that     policy     was 
presently  became  plain  enough  in  view    <>\   the  dis- 
quieting rumors  of  special  legislation   u<  enable  the 
Supreme  Court  to  review  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Customs  Appeals.     That   this  is  the  programme 
longer  concealed.     Whether  it   will  succeed  or 
remains     to    be    seen.      With    the    tremendous 
Wght     ami     influence     of     the     Administration,     as 
ted  by  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Treasury 
rtment,    there    is   certainly    ground    for    appre- 
hension.    If  it  dm-'  succeed   the  ultimate  outcome 
will  be  prolonged  for  month-,  and  perhap 
The  number  of  prof  large  and  thr  work 

training    the    affidavits    and    invoices    in    each 
that    the   clerical    labor   of   disposition    is 
enormous.      Without  going  into  detail,  it  is  sufficient 
■'    it    would    take   several    month-    to   bring 
nit   where  the  collectors  could 
reliqu      •■  even  if  the  '  lovernment  were 

pea  jonable  expedi- 

••P'  ration,     it      i- 

imple  devict    of  appealing 

at   th>    end   of   the   statutory   time  allowed)  lor  tin' 


Government  to  delay  action  for  a  number  of 
months.  By  then  legislation  either  will  or  will  not 
have  been  Becured,  and  my  best  judgment  is  based 
on  a  number  of  conferences  with  various  officials. 
that,  if  the  legislation  be  not  obtained  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  Government  will  quit  and  con- 
sent   to  expedition  and   final   settlement. 

"This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. Whether  Congress  will  approve  of  the  Gov- 
ernment programme  is  not  yet  apparent.  It 
amount-,  of  course,  virtually  to  an  efforl  to  recall 
an  acquiescence  in  and  reverse,  if  possible,  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  your  customers,  who  are,  I  believe,  largely 
interested  under  their  contracts  with  the  members 
of  your  association  in  these  refunds  may  wish  to 
take  up  this  matter  with  the  members  of  Congress 
and  Senators  from  their  respective  States  ami  enter 
a  vigorous  protest  against  this  proposed  legislation. 
Action  ha-  been  deferred,  I  understand,  until  the 
opening  of  the  regular  session  is  most  opportune. 
It  seems  unfair  to  ask  that  this  legislation  apply 
to  issues  decided  in  the  case  and  thus  make  it 
virtually    retroactive.      If   it    is   to    be    enacted    at    all, 

it  should  operate  prospectively  only,  thai  is  to  say, 

to   cases   arising   under   the   law   of    1913." 

The  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  have  been  most  vacillating  in  this 
connection.  Under  the  Favored  Nations  Treaty. 
they  found  they  were  obliged  to  give  the  same 
treatment  to  all  countries  as  to  Canada.  Great 
objection  has.  however,  come  up  to  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  has  been  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment. It  has  been  difficult  for  the  Wood  Pulp 
Importers  to  know  where  they  are  at.  Such  con- 
ditions make  trade  most  unsatisfactory  and  it  seems 
that  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  a  special  faculty  for  making  very 
peculiar  decisions. 


An  Opportunity  for  a  Pulp  and 

Paper  Technical  School 

in  Canada 

THE  recent  reports  since  the  opening  of  the 
University  of  Maine  have  advised  us  that 
the\  air  establishing  there  a  department  of 
pulp  and  paper  making  similar  to  the  school  which 
i-  in  operation  at    Darmstadt,  Germany.     This  will 

fill    a    long    felt    need    in    the    United    Slat.-    while,    as 

Mr.  Hastings,  President  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp    Makers    Association,     i]  What     the    paper 

manufacturers  want  is  a  better  class  of  men  to 
become  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  .  .  . 
The  Association  now  ha-  on  lile  the  requests  of 
man}    manufacturers  for  superintendents  and   man* 

of     paper     mill-,     and     it     is     very     difficult     to 

men   with   necessary   practical   knowledge   to 
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take  up  the  positions.  The  salaries  are  unusually 
good  for  the  amount  of  ability  required,  but  there 
do  not  seem  to  be  enough  men  to  go  around." 

The  University  of  Maine  is  erecting  a  875,000 
building  which  will  accommodate  this  course  in 
pulp  and  paper.  As  is  well-known  to  our  readers, 
there  is  a  very  fine  technical  school  in  Manchester, 
England,  which  gives  courses  on  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing.  The  number  of  students  there, 
however,  taking  this  course  is  only  about  ten  to 
fifteen,  so  we  naturally  see  the  case  of  a  country 
like  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  large  manufacturer 
of  pulp   and   paper,   only   supplying   a   few  students 

to  such   a  sel 1.      It    is   quite   certain   that    there   is 

not  an  opportunity  in  this  country  for  a  separate 
school  on  pulp  and  paper  technology,  hut  as  we 
have  pointed  out  before,  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances is  making  such  an  opportunity  in  Montreal 
where  any  who  are  looking  for  such  chances,  no 
matter  how  few,  may  find  them.  McGill  Univers- 
ity is  giving  more  attention  than  probably  any 
other  university  on  the  continent  to  pulp  ami  paper 
work.  Besides  this,  the  Governmenl  i-  establishing 
in  Montreal,  on  the  McGill  Grounds,  the  new  New- 
Forest  Products  Laboratories.     These,  coupled  with 

the  advantages  of  a  technical  school  of  Montreal, 
make  a  chance  here  for  short  or  long  courses  for 
those  interested  in  pulp  and  paper.  By  next  year 
any    young    man    who    wants    to    spend    a    couple    of 

months  in  this  kind  of  work  will  be  able  to  do  so 
in  Montreal.  This  is  exactly  what  we  need  for 
we  are  suffering  very  much  from  a  lack  of  technical 
help  in  this  country. 


Editorial  Comments 

It  is  reported  that  the  Dominion  Governmenl 
will  not  fill  the  vacant  positions  of  trade  com- 
missioners in  the  various  foreign  ports,  but  will 
avail  themselves  of  Great  Britain's  offer  to  make 
use  of  British  consular  service.  This,  on  the  face 
of  it.  looks  like  a  good  proposition,  hut  i~  really  a 
retrograde  step  in  our  commercial  expansion.  The 
development  of  Canadian  trade  in  foreign  [torts 
should  he  left  to  Canadians,  who  are  far  more 
competent  to  promote  our  interests  than  British 
Consuls,  who.  although  tiny  would  unquestionably 
render  honest  service,  have  not  the  knowledge  and 
experience  to  render  efficient  service  for  this  coun- 
try. We  are  taking  our  place  in  the  world's 
markets  and  are  just  now  at  a  critical  static  where 
it  would  be  the  grossest  kind  of  foolish  economy  to 
save  a  few  salaries  in  trade  commissioners.  Besides 
this,  Canadians  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  in  a  representative  capacity,  something  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  They  would  come  hack  and 
be  much  greater  factors  in  our  commercial  life. 
We    sincerely    hope    that    the    Federal    Government 


will     not     attempt     this     experiment     fraught     with 
mischief  making  possibilities. 


The  article  in  this  issue  on  "Power:  Its  use  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Ground  Wood,"  by  J.  H. 
Thickens,  Ch.E.,  is  most  timely  and  useful.  Mr. 
Thickens  is  without  doubt  the  best  qualified  man 
in  the  world  to  speak  on  matters  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  ground  wood.  He  is  not  only  a 
technical  man,  but  a  practical  pulp  and  paper  man- 
ufacturer as  well.  We  commend  this  article  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  interested  in  Ground 
Wood    Manufacture. 


BOARD  FOR  PACKING  JOINTS. 

Whereas  packing  made  of  rubber,  textile  fabrics, 
asbestos,  etc..  is  used  for  high-pressure  pipes,  for 
low-pressure  pipes  packing  made  of  hoard  specially 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  is  being  used  more 
ami  more.  A  very  good  hoard  of  this  kind  is  made 
From  pure  soda  celluloise.  For  cheap  kinds  up  to 
HI'  ,  old  paper  is  added,  as  strong  old  paper  as 
possible  being  used.  As  to  rags,  only  the  cheap 
kinds  of  linen,  cotton  or  jute  rags  are  used.  These 
are  boiled  with  a  little  caustic  soda  at  2  to  2' 
atmos.  pressure  and  are  charged  unbleached  into 
the  beater. 

The  pulp  must  he  beaten  fairly  greasy  in  the 
heater  and  is  sized  therein,  preferably  with  animal 
size.  If  rosin  size  is  employed  this  must  he  such 
that  when  the  hoard  is  subsequently  dried  in  the 
air  Hue  drying)  it  is  sufficiently  sized.  Packing 
hoard  is  generally  colored  like  red  or  grey  rubber, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  dyed  as  fast  as  possible 
with  aniline  dyes.  Loading  materials  should  he  as 
free  as  possible  from  sand  because  otherwise  the 
stamping  blades  suffer  very  much.  One  must  work 
in  such  manner  on  the  cylinder  machine  that  the 
hoard  is  composed  of  as  thin  layers  as  possible  and 
that  they  adhere  firmly  one  to  another.  After 
being  removed  from  the  size-roll  the  board  is 
hydraulically  pressed,  the  press  being  filled  as  high 
as  possible.  The  hoards  pass  from  the  hydraulic 
press  into  the  drying  flue.  Very  thick  boards  which 
can  not  lie  suspended  are  sent  through  the  drying 
flue  whilst  lying  horizontally  on  specially  constructed 
trucks.  The  flue  must  he  so  arranged  that  the 
hoards  are  moistened  at  the  end  by  air,  so  that 
they  are  obtained  as  tough  as  leather. 

By  admixing  long  cocoa-nut  fibres  packing  hoard 
can  he  made  which  is  very  firm,  even  when  other- 
wise only  old  paper  is  employed.  The  cocoa-nut 
fibres  are  added  to  the  beater  shortly  before  it  is 
emptied.  Generally  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the 
cocoa-nut  fibres  beforehand  in  the  washing-engine. 
The  pulp  is  not  sent  through  the  strainer  because 
the  cocoa-nut  fibres  would  be  retained.  In  the 
hydraulic  press,  press-cloths  must  be  laid  between 
the  individual  boards  because  the  cocoa-nut  fihres 
otherwise  press  into  the  next   board. 

Tlese  hoards  are  not  calendered;  they  are  only 
repeatedly  turned  over  and  protected  from  becom- 
ing  wavy   By  loading  them  severely. 
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Micro.    Photographs    of    Paper  Making   Woods— POPLAR 

By  H.  D.  TIEMANS,  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 
(Continued  from  last  issue) 
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POWER 


Its  Use  in    the  Manufacture  of  Ground    Wood 
By  J.  H.  THICKENS,  Ch.  E. 


HE  disintegration  of  wood  to  produce 
mechanical  pulp  is  one  of  those  pro- 
cesses which  rely  almost  entirely  upon 
the  employment  of  main  force  for  their 
accomplishment.  Numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  bring  about  the  same  result 
with  the  use  of  less  power  but  so  far  these  efforts 
have  not  entirely  been  successful.  Wood  is  still 
held  by  pressure  against  a  revolving  pulp  stone  to 
produce  practically  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  wood 
fibre  used  by  pulp,  paper  and  board  manufacturers; 
a  total  of  two  million  cords  of  wood  are  reduced 
to  pulp  in  this  manner  each  year. 

When  the  amount  of  power  which  is  required  to 
carry  out  this  disintegration  is  considered,  the 
question  of  its  more  efficient  utilization  is  immedi- 
ately seen  to  be  of  prime  importance.  In  the 
United  States  approximately  500,000  horsepower 
are  used  continuously  in  grinding  of  wood  for 
mechanical  pulp  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
possible  adoption  of  more  efficient  methods  would 
only  result  in  a  considerable  saving  of  power  and 
money   each   year. 

In    the    past    the   designing   of   mound    w 1    mills 

has  been  largely  influenced  by  the  manufacturers 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mills  under  con- 
struction. Certain  rules  of  thumb  and  unsupported 
theories  have  in  many  eases  taken  the  place  of 
correct  scientific  knowledge  of  the  effeel  of  the 
utilization  of  power  under  different  conditions  in 
the  grinding  operation.  This  i-  clearly  shown  when 
the  methods  of  production  of  pulp  in  the  differenl 
mills  are   considered. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  approximately 
fifteen  hundred  wood  pulp  grinders  of  different  size 
under  operation  and  each  one  of  these  utilizes  on 
the  average  approximately  350  horsepower  continu- 
ously. Many  of  the  grinders,  however,  are  driven 
by  as  little  as  135  horsepower  and  in  other  in- 
stances  as  much  as  SOI)  horsepower  is  available  on 
pulp  stones  of  like  size.  The  great  variation  in  the 
amount    of   power   consumed   is    more   striking   when 

it  is  considered  that  tin'  pulp  is  used  most  fre- 
quently in  the  production  of  the  same  kind-  of 
paper,  news  print  paper  for  the  most  part.  It  is 
evident  that  the  consumption  of  such  widely  differ- 
ing amounts  of  power  on  the  stone  must  be  ac- 
companied by  correspondingly  great  differences  in 
the  pressure,  speed  and  surface  of  stone  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  pulp.  When  so  many  different 
operating;  conditions  are  employed,  it  is  likely  that 
a  large  number  are  inefficient  and  a  measure  which 
could  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  standardization 
of  practice  would  necessarily  result  in  more  econo- 
mical production. 

As  the  result  of  experiments  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  at  Wausau,  Wisconsin, 
it  was  found  that  there  an'  a.  number  of  definite 
relations  which  exist  between  the  speed  of  the  pulp 
stone,  pressure  employed,  surface  of  the  stone. 
quality  and  rate  of  production  of  pulp  and  the 
power  consumed  in  its  manufacture.  All  these 
factors  must  consequently  be  considered  in  the 
selection   of   the   grinding   conditions. 


Briefly,    the    results    secured    indicate    that: 

1.  The  rate  of  production  varies  directly  with 
the  pressure  speed  and  the  degree  of  sharpness  of 
t  he  stone. 

2.  The  horsepower  consumption  per  ton  increases 
as  the  pressure  decreases  according  to  a  fairly 
definite  mathematical  law.  It  is  lower  on  sharp 
stones  than  on  dull  ones  anil  increases  as  the  speed 
decreases  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  does  with 
the  pressure. 

3.  The  yield  of  pulp  per  cord  of  wood  increases 
with  the  pressure  but  it  is  not  greatly  influenced 
by  the  surface  of  the  stone.  The  yield  is  slightly 
higher   with    high   speed   operation   than   with   low. 

4.  The  quality  varies  greatly  with  the  surface  of 
the  stone  and  also  with  the  pressure  but  is  not 
largely  influenced  by  the  peripheral  speed.  A 
better  quality  is  secured  at  high  pressure  and  low 
speed    than    at    high    speed    and    low    pressure. 

Further  consideration  of  these  relations  gives 
rise  to  interesting  situations  which  show  the  possi- 
bilities of  saving  power  and  utilizing  it  more 
<  fficiently. 

Considering  the  grinding  pressure,  it  has  been 
noted  that  the  yield  can  be  increased  as  much  as 
IT,  and  the  production  increase, 1  II)',  to  50^ 
without  making  any  other  changes  than  the  elimi- 
nation of  pockets  on  some  of  the  grinders  or  of  an 
entire  grinder  when  there  are  a  number  of  them 
on  a  single  shaft.  Take  for  example  two  three- 
pocket  grinders  with  stone  5  1  inches  in  diameter  by 
27  inches  face  on  a  single  shaft  operating  at  225 
R.P.M.  with  one  pocket  as  a  surplus  and  having 
applied  on  each  of  the  grinders  27.")  horsepower. 
With  a  fairly  dull  surface  on  the  pulp  stone  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  a  pressure  of  10  pounds 
per  square  inch  on  two  14-inch  cylinders  of  each 
of  the  grinders  to  consume  this  power  ami  above 
three  tons  of  pulp  would  be  produced  from  each 
one  or  a  total  of  -i\  tons.  If  one  of  the  grinders 
were  eliminated  and  all  of  the  power.  550  horse- 
power, were  applied  to  a  single  stone  and  utilized 
in  two  pockets  at  the  peripheral  speed,  a  pressure 
of  Hto  pounds  per  square  inch  would  be  required 
on  each  of  the  two  14-inch  cylinders  to  consume 
the  power  and  tin'  production  of  pulp  would  be 
increased  to  ten  tons  in  24  hours,  an  increase  of 
four  tons  in  the  same  period  of  time  over  that. 
obtained  from  the  two  stones;  in  other  words, 
doubling  the  power  to  a  single  grinder  would  treble 
it-   output    in   24    hours. 

In  the  example  cited  the  power  consumption  per 
ton.  if  two  grinder-  were  used,  would  be  approxi- 
mately (12  horsepower  while  if  only  one  were  em- 
ployed, it  would  be  55  horsepower.  This  reduction 
in  power  consumption  per  ton  would  be  of  course 
accompanied  by  the  reduction  in  the  quality  of  the 
product   but   not   a   corresponding  reduction. 

If  the  total  of  550  horsepower  were  applied  to  a 
single  pulp  stone  just  a-  was  done  when  a  result 
of  power  consumption  of  55  horspower  was  secured 
and  the  stone  were  run  considerably  duller,  the 
total  consumption  per  ton  could  be  brought  up  in 
the   neighborhood   of   80   to   90   horsepower   and   the 
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pulp  could  be  obtained  which  would  be  considerably 
better  than  that  produced  with  the  like  power  con- 
sumption <>n  two  grinders.  This  would  be  brought 
about  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  pulp 
produced  is  much  more  greatly  influenced  by  the 
differences  in  the  surface-  of  the  stone  than  by  the 
-  ire  employed. 

Stronger  pulp  can  be  produced  per  horsepower  at 
1<>\\  values  of  power  consumption  than  at  high. 
Newspaper  made  experimentally  for  example,  of  a 
combination  of  20'  ,  sulphite  and  so'  ,  ground 
wood  has  a  breaking  length  of  55  meters  per  horse- 
power per  ton  used  in  making  the  pulp  if  the 
latter  is  .").")  horsepower  per  ton.  The  breaking 
length  decreases  to  45  meters  per  horsepower  per 
ton  if  the  paper  i-  made  oi  '20',  of  sulphite  and 
ground  wood  produced  at  a  power  con- 
sumption of  92  horsepower  per  ton. 

Here  one  immediately  notes  that  the  cost  of  the 
sulphite  necessary  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
strength  is  a  factor  equally  as  important  as  the 
power.  In  the  example  given  above,  the  news 
print  paper  containing  pulp  produced  at  55  horse- 
power per  ton  tested  by  Mullen  tester  had  a 
strength  factor  of  0.3C0  points  per  pound,  while 
that  which  contained  pulp  made  at  !'2  horsepower 
per  ton  had  a  strength  factor  of  .41)0.  The  tests 
given  are  high  because  of  the  fact  that  the  papers 
were  made  at  slow  speed  and  were  better  formed 
and  dried  more  slowly  than  could  be  done  com- 
mercially. 

In  commercial  practice  the  relative  test  would 
be  more  nearly  .23  or  .35  points  per  pound  respec- 
tively for  the  pulps  made  with  low  and  high  power 
consumption.  This  difference  in  strength  would 
have  to  1"-  made  up  by  the  addition  of  sulphite  to 
the  weaker  pulp  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  in  order  to  see  that  this  is  economical, 
that  the  saving  em  approximately  SSS  horespower 
hours  and  the'  resultant  gain  in  production  would 
counterbalance  the  greater  amount  of  sulphite 
needed.  When  the  grinding  pressure  is  raised  a 
considerable  saving  is  made  by  vitrue  of  the  fact 
that  the'  yield  per  <•< >re  1  of  wood  is  increased  and 
this  must  also  be  held  in  mind  in  determining  the 
mosl  efficient   power  consumption  per  ton  to  use. 

With   a   definite  amount   of  power  applied   to   the 
grinder,  increasing  tin-  grinding  pressure  would  have 
te>    In-   accompanied    by    reduction    in    speed    or   the 
a   lesser   number   of   pockets   on   the   grinder. 
The  efficiency  of  the  turbine  in  case  of  waterwheel 
drive-    depends    em    l»im_:    fixed    at    a    certain    speed 
likewise  with    motor   driven    the    speed    i-    fixed. 
if   tie-   pi ■  —  1 1 r<    is   to   he   increased,    it    is   best    to   use 
ii    the    grinders    and    the    use    of    a 
number     of     pockets     i-     accompanied     by 
anotln  ind    results    in    increased    efficiency. 

When  all  of  the  cells  on  a  three  <■•  -1 1  grinder  are 
! 1 1 •  ■  to  tin-  liimliiig  of  the  wood  in  the  cells 
and  the  need  of  filling  them,  the  total  power  avail- 
able m  only  utilize. I  about  8895  to  90<J5  of  the 
time     iii   either   wonl        •  'mi'  ,    of  t he   power 

rl   continuously.     If   the   pressure   is   raised   em 
all    three-    eef    the    grinder    cylinders    and    only    two 
I    in    the-    operation,    the    third    one 
rvoir   to   be  put   on   before 
another    i-    thrown    off.     the    t  < » t :  1 1     power    will    be 
•  ■I  the-  time.     This  means 
ipplied   to  a   large-  number 
grind,  be    m.-ole-    -till  . m 

four-pocket     grinder     and     using     three 

'he-     plllp. 


The  amount  of  power  applied  to  grinders  has 
been  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Installations 
made  as  early  as  1880  are  still  in  operation  with 
approximately  1 2.~>  horsepower  to  a  stone,  but  the 
later  designed  mills  seldom  contain  grinders  tei 
which  less  than  500  horsepower  is  applied.  At  the 
present  time  installation-  are  being  made  where 
the-  grinders  will  operate-  under  loads  of  from  600 
to  800  horsepower  and  there  are-  some  employing 
grinders  of  different  design  where  1,200  horsepower 
are  utilized  on  a  single  stone.  Using  accurate  data, 
upon  one-half  of  the  grinders  in  the  United  States 
as  the  basis  of  an  estimate,  369?  of  'I"'  total 
number  of  grinders  employed  are-  driven  by  tur- 
bines and  motors  of  less  than  300  horsepower 
capacity,  and  s'  ,  of  the  grinders  are  driven  with 
less  than  200  horsepower.  A  more  economical 
operation  from  the  labor  standpoint,  greater  yield, 
lower  power  consumption,  higher  rate  of  product, 
lower  pulp  stone-  cost  woiihl  be  obtained  by  more 
than  one  third  of  the  producers  of  mechanical 
pulp  if  they  would  alter  their  equipment  so  as  to 
use  their  power  on  approximately  one-half  of  the 
number  of  stones.  The  production  of  as  large-  an 
amount  as  possible  from  a  single-  unit  has  been 
and  always  will  be  the  motto  followed  by  the 
progressive  manufacturer.  Generally,  this  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  labor  saving.  In  the  case-  of  wood- 
grinding,  however,  there  is  an  added  inducement 
on  account  of  the  more  efficient  production  of  pulp 
by  the  grinders  as  a  consequence  of  the  character- 
istics of  the-  grinding  process  ami  the  power  saving 
which  is  effected  results  in  greater  production  and 
that   means  an   added   measure  of  profit. 

A-  long  a-  spruce  is  available  for  the  production 
of  ground  wood,  it  will  not  be-  necessary  to  use 
great  care  in  the  selection  of  the-  grinding  condi- 
tions  if  the  influence  of  these  factors  only  on  the 
quality  of  the'  product  is  considered.  However,  a 
fairly  dull  stone,  high  pressure  and  high  speed  or 
in  other  words,  a  large-  amount  of  power  to  a 
grinder  will  assure  the  manufacturer  of  product 
which  will  ine-ct  practically  all  requirements,  ami 
at  tin-  same-  linn-  assure  a  more-  economical  base  of 
operation. 

There  an-  many  conditions  which  require  a  very 
careful  grinding  of  tin-  raw  material.  One  of  these 
i-  encountered  when  tin1  product  is  to  be-  used  in 
the  production  ol  a  paper  where  chemical  pulp  is 
of  relatively  greater  value  than  the  power  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood.  It  is  the 
general  practice  of  news  print  manufacturers  to  use 
from  "Jit' ,  to  3095  sulphite  in  their  product.  This 
amount  can  be  very  easily  reduced  to  from  Id'  , 
in  i ,v  ,  ami  a  paper  of  equal  strength  made  if 
in. in-  power  i-  used  in  the  grinding  of  the-  wood. 
It  i-  possible  to  produce  news  print  paper  of  re- 
quired strength  and  much  better  finish  and  appear- 
ance and  not  use  any  sulphite  in  it-  manufacture, 
but  this  i-  a  condition  which  necessitates  more'  than 
the  usual  care  in  the-  production  of  the  ground 
wood  pulp. 

Ii  i-  the  contention  of  one  group  of  papermakers 
that  especially  news  print  i-  made  on  the  pulp 
stone  while-  another  group  is  of  the  opinion  that 
tin-  place  to  make-  ii  i-  in  the-  beaters.  It  seems 
more  logical  to  make-  the-  pulp  em  the-  grinders  than 
it  dm--  in  the  beaters,  particularly  under  the 
ii  method  of  operation-  With  the-  advent  of 
stone  re.ll   beaters  ami   tin-  use  of  beaters  designed 
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to  give  greater  efficiency,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  at 
some  time-  in  the  future,  pulp  will  be  ground 
coarsely  on  the  stones  with  the  consumption  of  a 
small  amount  of  power  per  ton  and  this  material 
will  be  brushed  under  stone  roll  beaters  with  the 
resultant  use  of  less  power  than  is  used  at  the 
present  time,  but  before  such  a  condition  can 
exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  so  much  fine  material  in  the  grinding  pro- 
cess. After  the  fibre  has  been  cut  into  small 
portions,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  draw  it  out 
materially. 

In  each  mill  where  mechanical  |>ulp  is  produced, 
the  subject  of  efficient  utilization  of  grinding  power 
is  one  which  requires  undivided  attention  to  con- 
ditions governing  the  production  of  the  pulp  and 
its  utilization  is  never  the  same  in  any  two  cases. 
It  may  be  more  economical  to  produce  pulp  at 
50  horsepower  and  get  double  the  production  or  use 
100  horsepower  per  ton  and  greatly  reduce  the 
quantity  of  strength-giving  fibre  necessary  to  make 
a  sheet  of  the  required  physical  properties.  Manx 
producers  would  lie  inclined  to  change  their  operat- 
ing conditions  if  they  would  give  this  matter  care- 
fid  thought.  How  frequently  is  it  the  case  thai 
power  is  being  used  by  producers  of  mechanical 
pulp  which  could  be  sold  as  electrical  energy  at 
from  $20  to  $30  per  horsepower  year  and  thej 
are  not  making  a  charge  for  it  in  the  calculation 
of  the  cost  of  production'.'  When  To  horsepower 
are  used  in  making  a  ton  of  pulp  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  charge  for  power  at  $25  per  horsepower 
year  would  be  approximately  $6.25.  What  manu- 
facturer  could   stand   a   charge  like   this? 


The   Manufacture  of  a   Product 

Resembling    Vulcanized 

Fibre 

As  raw  materials  cotton  and  linen  are  exclusively 
employed.  The  rags  are  very  carefully  sorted  and 
before  pulping  are  well  boiled  with  soda.  Beating 
is  then  carried  out  in  the  beating  engine  until  no 
remnant  of  the  fabric  is  longer  present;  the  fibres 
must  in  this  case  remain  unshortened.  The  pulp 
is  caused  to  run  direct  from  the  heater  into  a 
centrifugal  machine,  the  drum  of  which  is  lined 
with  metallic  cloth;  the  soda  solution  is  thus  Hung 
out  and  the  fragments  of  the  til. res  which  are  liable 
to  cause  trouble  later  on  in  the  process  are  removed 
these  fragments  after  separation  being  collected. 
The  washed  pulp  is  thereupon  mixed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  zinc  chloride  and  is  converted  by  hand  or  on 
machines  into  a   loose  or  spongy   pulp  sheet. 

The  chemical  treatment  of  the  pulp  sheet  so 
obtained  has  for  its  object  to  swell  the  various 
fibres  and  to  convert  them  into  a  colloidal  con- 
dition. According  to  the  desired  quality,  the  fibre 
may  be  converted  into  this  condition  only  at  the 
surface  of  the  sheet.  Of  various  solvents  the 
greatest  advantages  are  derived  from  zinc  chloride 
because  it  is  inodorous    and    '.hi'  ,    can  be  recovered. 

On    the    sheet     which    is    then    placed    ill    a    stoneware 

pan,    is    thereupon    poured    a    zinc    chloride    solution 

of  about    60°   Be  and   the   pan   is  then   covered   with 


a  glass  plate.  After  some  hours  the  excess  lye 
is  drained  off  and  the  sheet  which  appears  viscous 
on  its  surface  is  uniformly  strewn  with  a  layer 
several  millimeters  thick  of  finely  sifted  zinc  chlo- 
ride. When  the  powder  has  dissolved,  the  process 
can  be  accelerated  by  slight  but  very  uniform 
heating.  Regulation  of  the  heat  is  best  obtained 
in  an  electrically  heated  muffle  furnace.  The 
front  wall  of  the  furnace  consists  of  a  thick  glass 
plate  and  the  progress  of  the  process  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  aid  of  an  incandescent  lamp  mounted 
in  the  interior  of  the  furnace  as  also  by  means  of 
several  thermometers  arranged  at  the  furnace.  At 
the  beginning  the  temperature  should  amount  at 
most  to  40°,  thereupon  the  temperature  is  allowed 
to  rise  during  one  hour  to  (id  7(1°.  The  surface 
of  the  mass  gradually  becomes  vitreous  and  the 
unevennesses  disappear,  whereupon  the  pan  is 
carefully  removed  from  the  furnace  and  covered 
with  a  glass  plate  until  cool.  After  removal  of 
the  glass  plate  the  zinc  chloride  absorbs  water  from 
the  air.  the  lye  is  poured  off.  and  the  pan  is  filled 
with    water    and    allowed    to    stand    for    some    hours. 

The   sheet    is   then   carefully    re ved   from   the   pan, 

laid  on  the  glas-  plate  and  set  up  over  larger- 
pans  so  that  the  solution  can  drain  off.  The  sheet 
is  thereupon  watered  while  lying  on  lead  coated 
wire  netting  ami  is  dried  with  the  gradual  applica- 
tion   of    heat,    ami    if    necessary    in    vacuo.      The    sheet 

which  i-  slightly  wavy  is  then  while  cold  pressed 
out  Hat  by  application  of  strong  pressure.  In  this 
way  is  obtained  a  material  which  is  pale  yellow  in 
colour,  is  fairly  transparent  in  its  centimeter,  and 
is  not  softened  by  heat  but  on  the  other  hand 
always  becomes  harder.  It  is  quite  as  elastic  as 
a  solid  hard  rubber,  its  breaking  stress  is  consider- 
ably higher  ami  it  is  a  perfect  substitute  lor  vul- 
canized fibre.  The  further  treatment  of  this  mate- 
rial   i-    the    same    as    in    the    case    of    natural    horn. 

The    line    fibres    separated    by    centrifugal    action 

are  treated  with  a  weak  soda  solution,  pressed 
through  a  small  filterpress,  washed  and  dried,  and 
after  being  ground  in  the  edge  runners  serve  as 
an  admixture  for  hard  rubber,  the  qualities  of  which 
a  re  t  hereby  much  improved. 

The   zinc  chloride   must    of  course   be   regenerated 
a-    then    only    is   a    rational    manufacture    possible. 


NEW  PAPER   MILLS  IN  NORWAY. 

The  ground  wood  pulp  mill  company,  Ankers 
Trasliperi  in  Skaaningsfos,    near    Frederikshald,    has 

commenced  to  erect  a  paper  mill,  ami  the  Saug- 
brugsforeningen  'Saw  Mill  Association)  will  soon 
begin  construction  of  a  paper  mill,  decided  some 
time  ago,  at  Porsnaes,  on  the  same  river,  the  Tista 
River.  An  electric  power  central  will  be  buill  at 
the    Tistafos    waterfall. 

d  he  new  sulphite  mill  in  Obbola,  North  Sweden, 
has  lately  been  started.  It  is  the  most  northern 
sulphate  mill  in  Europe  and  was  built  for  a  yearly 
production  of  12,000  tons,  but  to  begin  with  only 
10,000   ton-    will    be    manufactured. 

The  Kotka  Cellulose  .Mill,  Kotka,  Finland,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago.  will  be  re- 
built and  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  con- 
tinued. 


In 
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WHO'S   WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP   AND  PAPER 

INDUSTRY 

William  Price,  President  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Quebec 
\  series  of  monthly  articles  in  the    Pulp    ami    Paper    Magazine.) 
By  W.  A.  CRAICK 


«;  X   THE  case  of  a  large  majority  of  Can- 

i  tains    of    industry    it    has    been 

,.       the   stury    of   a   climb  from   some   humble 

*-'■        i , . ,  _  i  t  ; . .  >  ■      t,,      tlw.     f-nn     nf     the     l.-idder.  As 


,£t«s»'i.;     position    to    the    top    of    the    ladder. 
S&2Aii£Z'_    v,.t      there      have     been     few     instances 
man    has    inherited    the    control    of    greal 
What     with     the     tendency     to     form 


where    a 
enterprise 

corporations  ami  amalgamations,  the  son  of  the 
founder  of  any  large  industry  is  like  as  not  to 
find  himself  side-tracked  in  the  management,  a 
result  that  i-  often  a-  not  of  distinct  advantage 
to  the  business,  if  not  to  the  young  man  himself. 
William  Price  belongs  to  the  exceptional  class. 
He    inherited    not    only    the    management    but    the 
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: 1 1 ■  t \ i  in    n!    :>    preal    industrial    estate     when 

he  w:ii  Miirty-two  years  of  age.  What  i-  more, 
he  represented  the  third  generation  in  control, 
y  by  the  t jme  ;i  third  generation  presents 
some  measure  of  degeneration  from  the  ability 
of  tie-  founder  may  be  expected,  but  it  was  not  -,, 
with  the  young  Quebecei  lb-  gave  evidence  of 
hnvinf  iperior    talents     to    t  ho-'-    pos 

by    the    man    w  ho    preci  did    him. 

\\  illiam     Price's    notable    success 

to    the    circumstance    that    he    was 

not    the    lineal    inheritor    of    the    enterprises    which 

hi-     grandfathi  bed.       Had     he     been 

lp     'hat     he     would     of     right 

i  "in'    iii  foi  'ite  «  hi' h   hi-  uncles, 

mul at ed   utter   the   "Id 

I'lr    influences    might 

"ii    on    him.      A-   it    was, 

position     in     which     he     had     to     t;dk 


circumspectly  or  there  might  have  been  some  danger 
of   the   property   being   devised   to   others. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  wa-  a  nephew  and 
not  a  -on.  there  is  another  rather  curious  feature 
about  William  Price  and  that  is  that  he  was  born 
in  Chile,  the  place  of  his  birth  being  the  town  of 
Palca.  His  father,  Henry  Price,  who  was  one  of 
the  younger  sons  of  old  William  Price,  had  been 
as  a  young  man  of  a  roving  and  adventurous 
disposition.  He  had  first  of  all  learned  the  trade 
of  ship's  carpenter  in  the  Gilmour  shipyard,  located 
at  Wolfe's  Cove  just  lielow  the  Price  homestead, 
and  having  done  so.  soon  after  set  off  for  South 
America.  There  he  landed  in  Chile  and  for  several 
years  led  a  vicarious  existence  in  that  southern 
republic,  amassing  a  moderate  fortune  in  the 
interval.  Later  on  lie  returned  to  Canada  and  took 
up  farming  in  Ontario,  moving  eventually  to  Tor- 
onto   where    hi'    died    in     1899. 

William  Price  was  sent  for  his  education  to 
England  and  there  he  attended  St.  Mark's  School 
at  Windsor.  When  his  parents  returned  to  Canada, 
he  was  brought  home  and  placed  at  Bishop's  College 
School  at  Lennoxville,  where  he  completed  his 
training.  In  the  meantime  his  three  bachelor 
uncles,  David,  William  and  John,  the  original 
Price  Brothers,  had  been  building  up  an  immense 
trade    in    lumber    on    the    Saguenay    and     Lower    St. 

Lawrence.  All  three  had  become  notable  figures 
in  the  country.  David  and  John  being  successively 
Dominion  senators  and  William  a  member  of  the 
Quebec  Legislature.  Following  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam in  1880  and  of  David  in  1883,  John  had 
become  the  sole  partner.  He  looked  about  for 
some  one  to  succeed  him  in  the  control  of  the  business 
and  selected  his  eldest   nephew  for  the  purpose. 

When  nineteen  year-  of  age,  William  Price 
entered  his  uncle's  office  in  Quebec  and  for  thir- 
teen years  was  in  training  to  assume  the  duties 
which  John  Price  laid  down  on  his  death  in  1899. 
During  this  time  he  filled  various  offices  and  ab- 
sorbed all  that  wa-  to  be  learned  about  the  busi- 
iii--.  If  hi-  uncle  had  any  doubts  about  his  ability 
to  handle  the  property,  thej  were  soon  set  at 
rest,  for  he  exhibited  great  energy  ami  resource- 
fulness and  was  above  .ill  most  reliable,  a  quality 
which    lias    always    been    in    evidence    among    the 

It  i-  now  fifteen  years  since  the  immense  property 

of  the  Price  Brothers  passed  into  the  hand-  of 
their  nephew.  In  the  interval  much  has  been  done 
t"  enlarge  the  -rope  of  the  business  ami  to  develop 
ii-  latent  resources.  To  William  Price  must  be 
given  credit  for  having  branched  out  into  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  Before  hi-  time  the  entire 
a  the  firm  had  been  directed  towards 
lumbering,   but    he  -non  -aw    tin-  advantage  of  get- 

ting  into  the  other  line  With  Mr.  Porntt.  a 
practical  man.  lie  started  the  Pnc-Porrit  t  Pulp 
i  ..     :ii    Rimouski    about    twelve   years   ago.      Later 
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he  acquired  the  Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  near  Chicou- 
timi.  Those  were  run  independently  until  HMO 
when  on  a  reorganization  of  the  Price  Pros.  Com- 
pany, they  were  absorbed  inthelarger  corporations. 
Recently  by  the  erection  of  the  fine  large  Kenogami 
Paper  Mills  on  the  An  Sable  River,  in  which  Mr. 
Price  has  taken  a  great  personal  interest,  the 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  has  been  very  much  enlarged 
and    its    output    considerably    increased. 

While  William  Price  transferred  his  personal 
interests  to  the  incorporated  company  of  Price 
Bros.  &  Co.,  in  1004,  becoming  its  president.  In- 
still holds  a  large  majority  of  the  common  stock 
and  a  Rood  slice  of  the  bond  issue.  He  remains 
the  dominating  force  in  all  the  Company's  activi- 
ties and  this  means  a  great  deal  where  so  much 
is  involved.  The  Price  Company  to-day  controls 
0,400  square  miles  of  timber  limits,  besides  owning 
outright  the  lands  of  five  seigneuries  amounting 
to  300  square  miles.  It  operates  twelve  saw  and 
shingle  mills,  having  an  annual  outpul  of  one 
hundred  million  feet  hoard  measure  per  annum. 
It  gives  employment  to  1,800  men.  Its  limit- 
are  estimated  to  contain  three  thousand  million 
feet  of  merchantable  timber  and  twenty  million 
cords   of   pulp    wood. 

Monarch  of  all  these  resources,  William  Price 
is  a  figure  to  he  reckoned  with  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  country.  He  i-  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
a  man  of  stout  build  and  greal  vitality.  He 
leads  a  very  busy  existence,  keeping  hand  and  eye 
constantly  on  all  parts  of  the  big  machine.  This 
involves  a  great  deal  of  travelling  aboul  and  he  is 
probably  away  from  his  tine  house  on  the  Grand 
Alice    in    Quebec    more    than    he    is    at     home.       lie    is 

not  quite  a  slave  to  work,  however,  for  he  can 
always  spare  time  for  a  romp  with  his  children 
of    whom    he    is    very    fond. 

Neither  i-  he  a  man  solely  intent  on  money- 
making  and  the  advancement  of  hi-  own  personal 
interests.  He  has  -how  ii  himself  to  he  public- 
spirited  and  to-day,  a-  chairman  of  the  Quebec 
Earbor  Commission,  he  is  doing  excellent  work 
in  building  up  tin-  port.  A-  an  ex-presidenl  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  an  ex-governor  of  the  Jeffrej  Hah 
Hospital  and  a  supporter  of  various  philanthro- 
pical  organizations,  he  has  always  done  lo- 
ot' good  work-.  Old  employees  of  the  Price  firm 
realize  something  of  hi-  generosity,  for  it  is  known 
that  he  is  paying  the  pen-ion-  of  several  of  them 
OUt   of    his    own    pocket. 

Iii  1001  Mr.  Price  contested  Rimouski  in  the 
conservative  interest  bul  was  defeated.  He  ran 
for  Quebec  West  in  1908  and  won.  He  -at  al  Ot- 
tawa  until  1011  when  he  tested  hi-  constituency 
again  Imt  without  success.  The  victory  of  Mi-. 
Borden,  however,  meant  that  his  defeat  wa-  not 
without  compensation,  for  lie  became  all-powerful 
in  Quebec  as  the  local  conservative  leader.  He 
has  used  hi-  opportunities  well  and  ha-  keen  able 
to    do    a    great    deal    for   the    development    of    hi-    city. 

Beyond  the  demand-  of  hi-  own  business  and  the 
interests  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Price  i-  connected 
with  several  other  financial  ami  industrial  concerns. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  on  the  directorate  of  the 
Union  Bank  and  later  became  it-  vice-president. 
He  is  now  honorary  president  of  the  Bank,  having 
succeeded  the  late  Hon.  John  Sharpie-  in  the 
position. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Price  wa-  quite  expert  a- 
a  football  player  and  could  also  pull  a  good  oar. 
Nowadays  he  take-  respite  from  his  work  in  fishing, 


a  sport  which  he  is  able  to  enjoy  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  He  also  does  some  shooting 
in  the  season.  He  owns  several  hunting  ami  lish- 
inii  lodges  at  various  points  on  his  property  and  is 
always  quite  generous  in  allowing  his  friends  to 
make    use    of    them. 

If  one  were  to  seek  the  principal  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Price,  it  would  be  to  find  that  his  honesty 
and  integrity  were  most  in  evidence.  lie  has  no 
use  for  the  tricky  man  and,  when  once  he  has 
been  deceived  by  anyone,  he  is  relentless  in  his 
condemnation,  Prom  others  he  always  expects 
to  receive  the  same  kind  of  treatment  that  he  metes 
out  to  them.  He  is  quite  outspoken  in  his  opinions, 
says  exactly  what  he  thinks  and  can  at  times  be 
decidedly  abrupt.  But  at  heart  he  is  solid  and  is 
a  good  friend  to  those  who  deal  squarely  with  him. 


DISTINGUISHING  PULPS  IN  PAPER. 

Schwalbe's  method  of  distinguishing  sulphite 
and  sulphate  pulp  in  paper  is  concisely  stated  as 
follows:  The  paper  is  finely  divided  by  a  rasp  or 
grater  and  freed  from  resin  by  extraction  with 
alcohol  ami  ether.  In  the  case  of  very  hard  soda 
pulp  papers  which  yield  much  dust  on  rasping,  the 
paper  may  be  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether  ami 
finely  divided  by  boiling  for  ',  hour  with  water  and 
then  shaking  with  glass  beads. 

The  dried  pulp  i-  treated  with  one-twentieth 
normal  ferric  chloride  solution  and  heated  at  lit) 
degrees    to    so   degrees   C.    until    tin'    pulp   settles   to 

the     bottom     of     the     \e--el. 

Alter  carefully  removing  and  rejecting  any  pulp 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  mixture 
i-  tillered  and  the  pulp  washed  with  warm  water, 
and  treated  lirst  with  1  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  I  to  S  drops  of  a  '_'  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  ami  heated  lor-  5  to  10 
minute-  at  on  degrees  to  80  degrees  C.  The  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid  and  ferrocyanide  may  be 
repeated,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  develop  a  more 
pronounced   blue  color. 

The  pulp  is  now  separated  (any  adhering  to  the 
side-  of  the  vessel  being  carefully  removed  and 
rejected  as  before),  washed,  ami  examined  under 
the      inicro-cope.         The      fibre-      of      -lllphite      pulp      ale 

colored  deep  blue,  whilst  those  of  unbleached 
sulphate  pulp  acquire  a  faint  yellowish,  greenish  or 
brownish  color,  ami  those  of  bleached  sulphate 
pulp  either  remain  uncolored  or  are  colored  a  faint 
blue.  The  relative  proportions  by  counting  the 
differently   colored   fibre-. 


H.  M.  .lone-  general  manager  of  the  Edward 
Partington  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  St.  John.  N.  B., 
was  in  Toronto  and  other  eastern  point-  last  week 
on   a    business   trip. 

The  Howe!  Co.  of  Toronto,  have  been  appointed 
selling  agents  for  Ontario  and  the  Easl  of  the 
pulp.  The  plant  of  the  company  is  closed  down 
at  present  owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  an  evap- 
orator but  it  is  expected  thai  operations  will  be 
commenced  again  about  the  end  of  January.  The 
output  of  pure  kraft  pulp  will  be  forty  ton-  per 
day.  All  the  pulp  is  put  through  -tone  beater 
rolls  in  place  of  the  kollergangs  and  some  line 
specimens   are   being   shown. 
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THE   KOLLERGANG 

By  LEO.  SCHLICK,  M.E. 


HE  origin  of  the  kollergang  dates  hack  to 
remote  ages.  In  China  it  has  been  in 
use  for  centuries  to  grind  grain  and  rice. 
Before  the  twelfth  century,  Koller- 
gangs  were  used  by  the  Arabs  and  Ital- 
ians, who  recognized  the  disintegrating  effect  of 
-tunc  discs  forced  to  rotate  round  a  fixed  point 
and  running  on  a  horizontal  stone  plate.  Thus  by 
the  kollergang  also  called  edge  runner  mill— has 
been   introduced   in   many   centuries. 


V  is  to  be  the  driving  shaft;  U  the  bevel  gears; 
W  the  vertical  shaft.  W  is  held  in  position  by 
means  of  bearing  C  and  A.  A  small  scraper  S 
prevents  the  falling  of  pulp  into  the  bearing  B. 
S3  is  another  scraper,  which  scrapes  the  material 
underneath  the  runners.  The  cross  Q  is  connected 
to  the  vertical  shaft  W  and  bears  two  steel  roils 
C3  and  ('2  (Figure  3),  on  which  frame-  M  are 
swinging.  Figure  I  shows  a  modern  kollergang. 
The  stone  runners  are  held  by  means  of  cranks, 
the  latter   being   connected   to  a   cross  frame  of   cast 


Fig.   1.  Chinese   Kollergang  with  One  Stone 


Around  1*70  or  so  the  Scientist.  Krnst  Kirchner 
of  Saxony  in  those  days  paper  mill  manager 
recommended  the  use  of  kollergangs  for  the  repulp- 
ing  of  waste  paper  and  for  the  pulping  of  lime 
treated  straw  pulp  and  the  like.  Mr.  Kirchner 
went  ahead  and  designed  the  "  Kirchner's  frame 
Kollergang,"  and  introduced  this  machine  in  paper 
mill-,  the  result-  being  excellent.  During  the  pas! 
thirty  years  their  fame  has  been  spread  over  the 
world.  We  find  them  in  Canada  giving  the  final 
touch  to  kraft  pulp,  pulping  knot-  of  sulphite  mill-. 
in  the  United  State-  of  America,  repulping  old 
papers  and  broke  (Wisconsin  District),  also  in 
England,   Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Tie-  Kollergang  i-  composed  oft  he  following: 
Two  vertical  -tone  discs  (runners),  I. -I,  are  forced 
volve  round  a  vertical  -haft  \V.  and  are  run- 
ti i ii lt  <»n  Lot  to m-tone  IV  The  runners  are  provided 
with  ca-t  iron  bushings  and  revolve  mi  journals. 
Tie-  end  thru-t  of  the  runner-  i-  taken  l>v  a  collar. 
being   connected    to    the   journal.       The    bottom    stone 

-in-   the  bottom   of  a   paii.   which   side<  art    ol 
or    wrought     iron.      A-    the    material     fed 

ill     i-     to     he     reduced     hetween     the     riltllier 

and   Bottom   yttonr-s,   the  latter   have   to   he   movable 

el    down.      This    i-    done    by    mean-    of    cranks 

in    modern    type-    or    by    means    of    a    Bteel    frame 

acting  td.      'lank-   or   -teel    frames   swing 

•  ■I    steel    bolts.      Tin- 
drive  i   pair  of  bevel   gears 
• 
The  different   letters  iii   figure*   2  and   '■'<     a   repro- 
duction   of    an    original    drawing    of    \li     Kirchner) 

indicate    the    following:    I.    and     L2    are    the    rip 

I    differently    from    the    centershaft. 


Fig.  '-.   Kollergang  System   Ernst    Kirchner. 


iron.      The   drive    is    effected    by    mean-    of    a    vertical 
haft    and    lieVel    gears. 

\-   stated   above  tin-   material   to  he  repulped   or 

disintegrated  is  turned,  mixed  and  -craped  under- 
neath the  runner-  bj  mean-  of  steel  scraper,  -ame 
doing    this    work    automatically. 

In  order  to  simplify   the  niacin nc   these  scrapers 

have    been    eliminated     by    shaping    the    pan     as    per 

Figure    No     5       The   outer   edges    ol    tin-    revolving 

-tone-  turn  and  nn\  the  material,  and  -ame  i- 
pushed     underneath     the     runners     by     the     runners 

themselves.      Tin-  arrangement    is   verj    satisfactory 

and   of  great    advantage   where   -oft    paper-  or  already 

disintegrated    pulp,    etc.,    arc    to    he    treated.     For 

playing  cards  and   hard   wa-te.   however,   the  scrapers 
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should    be    preferred    as    the    pans    ran    be    designed  in    old    papers    or    broke    is    up    to    12    tons    per    24 

less  high,   thus  allowing  to  take  out   lumps  of  paper  hums. 

when  required.  The    way    of   treating   papers   is    as   follows.     Put 

The    disintegrating    process    is    as    follows    and    as  the  machine  into  operation,  til!  the  pan  with  waste 

per  diagram  figures  6.   7.  and  8.  paper  and   moisten  them  to  a  certain  degree  direct 

The  runners  rest  their  full  weight  mi  the  material  in   the   pan   by   means  of  cold   water.      The   pan    will 

to    be   treated.      Runners   in    figures    6    have    the    in-  lie    sufficiently    filled    within    10    to    2d    minutes    and 


\  v    \  "•    \  V   V  >-    \  V  \  <•   \ 


\\\\\^\vv 


3- 


r v 


Fig.  4.   Kollergang. 


clination  to  run  in  the  direction  of  W.  but  are. 
however,  forced  to  revolve  round  the  vertical  shaft 
and  in  the  direction  of  W.  Hereby  a  large  friction 
between  the  bottom  stone  and  the  revolving  run- 
ners is  produced  causing  disintegration  of  the 
material    to    be   pulped. 

Stones  arranged  as  per  Figure  7.  are  inclined  to 
run  in  the  direction  of  arrow  \Y.  the  friction  being 
here  still  greater.  The  friction  effect  similar  to 
Figure   7.   is   the   one   in    Figure    8. 

The  number  of  horespower  required  by  koller- 
gangs  is  very  low  and  ranges  between  10  to  2o 
horsepower,    according   to    size,    whilst    the    capacity 


will    contain    from    500    to    2000    lbs.     per    charge 

according     to     the     size     of     the     machine."      Hereafter. 

the  machine  will  repulp  automatically  the  waste 
within  one  or  two  hours  into  a  good  pulp  without 
destroying  any  fibres  whatever.  The  pulp  is  here- 
after, emptied  by  means  of  a  sluice.  It  i-  to  be 
understood  that  no  cutting  or  grinding  occurs. 
The  fibres  are  loose  and  rolled  out  of  the  fibre 
bundles  and  are  preserved  in  their  full  length  and 
strength.  An  addition  of  10  to  Mil',  of  broke 
and  old  papers  (clean  white  or  of  ordinary  made 
gives  the  paper  a  splendid  appearance,  making 
writing   paper   better  suitable   for   the   purpose.      A.s 
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no    boiling    and    the    like    is    required,    the    loss    in 
working  up  of  old  papers  is  nothing.     All  the  small 


destroyed    by    boil 
chemical   solution. 


ng    the    material    with 


iroper 


>«£ 


Fig.   •">.    Kollergang  without   Scraper. 

film--,  the  loading  and  seizing  material  is  reclaimed. 
(  )i  course,  where  printed  papers  have  to  be  worked 
up    into    a    good    stock,    the    printers    ink    should    be 


KollergangS  are  also  largely  used  to  reduce  lime 
treated  straw  pulp.  The  knots  are  here  properly 
disintegrated  and  rendered  useful.  The  material 
of  the  runnel's  and  the  bottom  stones  is  hard  sand- 
stone, granite  or  basalt   lava. 


THE    PRINT    PAPER     MAKER     AND     THE 
CONSUMER. 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  December  27.  1913. 

Reports     are     current     in     this     city     from     various 

-ted   quarters   of   the   attitude   of   print    paper 

towards      consumers,      in      recent       months. 

These     reports     point     to    :i     condition     which     would 

■  •■in    to    argue  the    existence  of    ,•!    comprehensive 

iiient.     both    a-    to    prices    and     to    markets, 

between    the     American    and    the    Canadian  paper 

mill-.      The   condition-    a-    they    are   disclosed    here 

reveal   a   certain   uniformity   of  prices  and   the  lack 

of   competitivi  to   -ell    paper   that    might 

be    eon-trued    m    the    menacing    legal    phrase    into 

onspiracy  in  restrainl  of  trade  and  commerce." 

Such     a     condition     would     engage     the     prompt 

attention  •  I  lent  id    Me  Re)  nolds  and   the 

e,,    ii    it     had    not    already 

done    -o.      This    administration    i-    alert    to    detect 

violations    of    the    Sherman       \nti  -Tiu-t     Liw     and     to 

punish    offenders,    and    tin     Department    of    Justice 

lor     those     who     come     to    it 
with   complaint-  and   suspicions   and  ipport 

tie  in 


Print  paper,  such  as  is  used  in  printing  news- 
paper- and  the  cheaper  grades  of  hook-,  was  put 
on    the    free    list    In     the    India-wood    tariff   act.    When 

the  dutj  was  removed  on  the  Canadian  imports, 
the  assumption  was  that  there  would  arise  com- 
petition   and    bidding   for   the    contract-    of    the  paper 

consumers,  and  that  possibly  (he  price  of  paper 
would  go  down.     While  tin-  has  been  realised  to  s 

certain      extent,      certain      factors      ha\e      stated      ino-1 

emphatically    that    pre,-    have    not    only    remained 

stationary,    hut     in    -oine    cases    have    even    gone    up. 

Enquiry  at  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washin- 
gton at  the  present  juncture  i-  without  avail.  Mr. 
McReynolds  will  not  make  in  advance  statements 
about    possible    or    probable    prosecutions.      But    as 

these    complaint-    are    in    almost    even     ca-c    without 

support    it    i-   barely    likely    that    Mr.    McReynolds 

will    pay   any   attention   to   them   at    all.       \-   a    matter 

of  fact,  new-print-  that    wa-  selling  a  year  ago  for 

'2.'2'u-  delivered,  i-  obtainable  now  from  -oine 
null-    at      1.95    c.    and    other-    at     2c  .     2  06c  .     2  I  He  . 

2.15c,  etc..   up  to  2.35c,      Tin-  i-  surelj    indicative 

Of  the  fact  that  the  lowering  of  the  duty  has  tended 
to   depress    prices,    rather    than    make    them    tinner. 
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Notes  on  Some  Recent  Studies 
of  the  Action  of  Air  and  Carbon 
Dioxide  on  Bleaching  Solutions. 

By  ROBERT    KIRKPATRICK,    M.Sc. 

MONG  the  chemical  questions  which 
have  not  been  settled  up  to  date  is 
that.*  regarding  the  correct  formula 
for  Bleaching  powder.  For  a  long  time, 
on  account  of  its  preparation  from  slaked 
lime  by  treatment  with  Chlorine  gas,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  he  a  mixture  of  Calcium  Hypochlorite 
and  Calcium  Chloride.  The  reaction  in  this  case 
is    represented    as    follows. 

Ca2(OCl)2  +CaCl 
2Ca(OH)2 +2C12  =—  -+2H2O. 

Bleaching  powder 

The  view  that  Bleaching  Powder  consisted  of 
this  mixture  was  opposed  by  the  great  chemist 
Fresenius.  He  claimed  that  since  Calcium  Chloride 
takes  up  water  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Bleaching  Powder  containing  that  salt  should 
also  take  up  great  quantities  of  moisture  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  This  is  found  not  to  be  the 
case.  There  are  a  number  of  other  experimental 
reasons  which  tend  to  show  that  instead  of  being 
the  above  mixture,  it  is  a  double  salt  of  the 
Chloride   and    Hypochlorite. 

—CI  —CI 

Ca  +  Ca 

— OC1  0C1 

In  solution  on  the  other  hand.  Bleaching  powder 
acts  exactly  like  a  mixture  of  the  Chloride  and 
Hypochlorite.       This    is  of    course    perfectly    natural. 

The  value  of  a  bleach  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  available  Chlorine,  or.  the  amount  of  free 
Chlorine  it  is  able  to  give  upon  decomposition.  The 
standard  guaranteed  and  insisted  upon  i-  35*  j 
available  Chlorine.  The  actual  percentage  often 
runs  higher  than  this  and  by  careful  preparation, 
a  44'  ,  product  is  not  impossible.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion, however,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  product 
containing   such    a    high    percent    is   as   efficient. 

The  preparation  of  bleach  depends  upon  the  fact 
that,  on  treatment  of  slaked  lime  with  Chlorine 
gas,  the  latter  is  absorbed  by  the  lime  and  Bleach- 
ing powder  results.  For  this,  the  Chlorine  is  pre- 
pared in  two  ways.  It  is  produced  from  common 
salt  Sodium  Chloride,  NaCl).  either  by  chemical 
means  or  by  electrolysis.  Thus  we  have  ! 
Chemical    Bleach   and    (2)    Electrolytic    Bleach. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Bleaching  powder 
which  has  stood  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time 
loses  much  of  its  available  chlorine.  Thus  the 
necessity  for  using  fresh  samples  when  making 
efficiency    tests. 

This  fact  suggests  the  question,  what  action  if 
any,  has  the  air  on  Bleaching  powder,  and  whether 
small  amounts  of  Carbon  Dioxide  of  the  air  have 
any  influence  on  the  liberation  of  Chlorine.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  some  experimental  work 
done  by  R.  L.  Taylor  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc).  These 
experiments  are  interesting  in  that  they  show,  that 
Carbon  Dioxide  and  air  do  have  a  very  marked 
effect   on   Bleaching  solutions. 

Taylor  tried  the  action  of  Carbon  Dioxide  both 
moist  and  dry.  on  known  quantities  of  Bleaching 
powder.      He    also    tried   the    action    of    purified    dry- 


air  and  ordinary  air  in  the  same  manner.  In  all 
these  cases  he  has  an  apparatus  suitable  for  test- 
ing for  Chlorine  in  the  gases  given  off.  It  was 
found  that  when  known  quantities  of  Bleaching 
powder  were  treated  with  moist  ('(>_>  the  resulting 
gases  which  passed  off  from  the  reaction  mixture. 
showed  on  being  tested,  the  presence  of  nothing 
but  Chlorine.  This  of  course  shows  that  moist 
CO2  has  a  marked  effect  on  Bleaching  powder. 
Several  trials  showed  this  to  be  the  case  always. 
When  the  same  thing  was  tried  using  perfectly 
dry  Co..  it  was  found  that  at  first  only  Chlorine 
was  evolved  but  that  this  gradually  stopped  as  the 
powder  became  dry.  This  showed  that  moisture 
was   necessary    for    the  evolution  of  Chlorine  gas. 

Taylor  explains  the  above  reactions  as  follow-: 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  sulphuric  acid  will 
liberate  the  Chlorine  from  Bleaching  powder,  the 
action    taking   place   in    two   steps. 

L.  Ca(OCl)2  -r-CaCb  +  2H.SO,  =2CaS04  +2H0C1 
+2HC1. 

2.  2HOC1+2HC1  =  2H2    o  +  Cl2  . 

Since  the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  moist  CO2  is  the  same  as  above,  he 
claims  that  the  ('()_.  and  moisture  produce  carbonic 
acid  B2  CO3  .  Although  this  is  a  very  weak  acid 
Taylor  claims  that  it  1-  strong  enough  to  decom- 
pose the  bleach  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which    the    sulphuric    acid    dor-. 

1.  Ca(OCl)2     -f-CaCla     -211.    C03        2CaC03    + 
2HC1+  2H0C1. 

2.  2HOCL+2HC1   -211  0+Cl2 

It  was  found  that  pure  air  containing  no  CO2 
was  passed  through  the  Bleach  solution,  small 
amounts  of  Hypochlorous  acid  H0C1)  wore  pro- 
duced. This  i-  explained  by  assuming  thai  part  of 
the  Bleaching  powder  is  hydrolysed  slightly  as 
follows: 

H..  O+Ca  OCI  ,      Ca  OH  ,    I-2H0C1). 

The  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  however,  is 
the  effect  of  ordinary  air  on  Bleach  solution-.  It 
is  of  course  well  known  that  air  contain-  a  -mall 
quantity  of  Carbon  Dioxide.  At  first  the  action 
of  ordinary  air  produced  an  evolution  of  Hypo- 
chlorous  acid.  This  diminishes  rapidly  until  nothing 
but  Chlorine  gas  1-  given  off.  Tims  it  i-  -ecu  that 
there  is  a  similar  result  produced  by  both  COj 
and   ordinary    air   on    Bleaching   powder. 

The  observations  of  these  experiments  can  be 
summed    up    as    follows: 

1.  Purified  air  gives  rise  to  a  -mall  amount  of 
Bypochlorous  acid  when  acting  on  a  bleach  solu- 
tion. 

2.  Ordinary  air  at  first  causes  the  evolution  of 
Hypochlorous  acid  in  small  amounts  which  gradu- 
ally  diminish  until  nothing  but  Chlorine  is  given 
off". 

3.  Pure  CO..  on  bleach  causes  only  the  evolu- 
tion  of  free   Chlorine. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  the  effect  of  small 
amounts  of  Carbon  Dioxide  such  as  are  found 
in  the  air  should  be  so  similar  to  that  when  pure 
CO2    is    used. 

There  are  many  compounds  which  are  analogous 
to  Bleaching  powder  in  both  chemical  and  physical 
properties  but  which  are  not  cheap  enough  to  use 
on  a  commercial  scale.  In  a  case  like  the  above 
they  are  handy  in  that  they  furnish  a  means  of 
comparison  with  bleach.  It  i-.  for  example,  well 
known  that  a  mixture  of  Sodium  Chloride  and 
Sodium    Hypochlorite    in    solution    is    analogous    to 
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a  bleach  solution.  (NaCl+NaOCl)  This  mixture 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  ('1  on  caustic  soda 
(NaOH). 

2NaOH+2Cl  =  NaCl+NaOCl+H2  0. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  this  reaction  goes  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  is  therefore  reversible. 
It  is  natural  to  expect  then,  thai  a  bleach  solu- 
tion  will   go   in    the   same   manner. 

Hs  0+CaCl2  +Ca(0Cl)2  -2Ca(OH)2  +C12 

Since  the  action  is  reversible  a  point  will  be 
reached  at  which  both  reactions  balance.  The 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  would  then  tend  to  keep 
precipitating  the  Calcium  as  carbonate  from  one 
half  of  the  reaction  thus  preventing  equilibrium  and 
increasing   the   production   of  chlorine. 

Ca  0H)2  +<'(>,   =CaC03  +H2  0. 

This  then  explains  the  action  of  ordinary  air 
upon  bleaching  solutions  and  1  believe  that  the 
action  of  pure  C02  is  due  to  the  same  action. 
This  explanation  coincides  best  with  our  knowledge 
of    the    chemical    action    of    Carbon    dioxide. 

This  work  is  very  interesting  from  a  point  of 
view  of  the  manufacturer  who  uses  bleach  and 
desires    to    get    the    highest    efficiency. 


Belting 


cost 


Do   you   keep   a   record   of   the   duration   and 
per  day   of   every   belt    in   your   mill? 

If  you  don't,  start  in  to-day  and  you  will  in 
due  time  have  figures  that  will  set  you  thinking 
and  make  it  possible  for  you  to  save  a  good  slice 
of   your   helt    hill? 

Keep  the  record  as  detailed  as  possible! 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  buy  a  licit,  only  because 
it  is  cheaper  than  other  kinds  and  qualities;  a 
cheap  belt  may  not  run  more  than  a  few  months 
where  a  licit  at  the  double  price  may  run  for  years. 

The    kind    of    belt     to     be     selected     depends    on     the 

conditions    under    which    it    runs. 

The  old  established  leather  belt  is.  as  very 
expensive  in  first  cost,  not  to  be  recommended  in 
damp  place-  or  where  it  is  subjected  to  high  stress 
or  where  it  i-  apt  to  be  mechanically  injured.  It 
will  work  with  great  economy  for  transmitting 
power  from  -team  engines,  electric  motors,  etc.. 
where  they  work  under  favorable  conditions,  also 
a-   driving   belt-   for   small    machines   as   in   a    machine 

and  carpenter's  shop. 

The  woven  cotton  belt  is  in  many  case-  the  most 

hie  belt  for  pulp  and  paper  mills.  They  are 
comparatively  cheap  in  first  cost,  work  well  in 
Ojoist  place-  Miid  do  not  -lip  easily  if  not  too  dry, 
The  belt  woven  of  fine,  hard  twisted  yarn,  the 
visible  thread  parallel  to  the  belt  is  usually  the 
best.  It  mu-t  be  kept  in  mind  thai  'mii, hi  belts 
■brink  considerably  by  moisture  and  si Id  there- 
fore not  be  used  where  they  are  subjected  to  alter- 
lately    getting    wet     and    dry    as    the    belt     has    to    be 

well    tightened    not    to    -lip    when    dry    and    when 

moistened     will     shrink     and     mas'     bend     the     shaft 

and   will   make  t he  frict ion  in  tin-  adjoining  bearings 
large,  thus   causing   lo-s   of    power. 

•,in      belt    made    "i    sheets    of    canvas,    sewn 
together,   i-   the   cheapest    in    first    '"-t    but    should 

'  here      the      licit      i-     subject      lo     « .  1 1 1 V 

otherwise  is  rapidly 

mel    hair"    belt-     o.-    in,. re    expensive    tl 
b,  lu   but  do  nut  stretch  a-  much  and  1 1 


fore  cause  less  shut  downs  for  "taking  up."  The 
weft,  made  of  hair,  is  apt  to  rot  and  the  life-time 
of  this  kind  of  belt  is  not  very  long.  This  kind 
of  belt  has,  however,  proved  to  work  better  than 
any  other  on  heated  pulleys,  for  instance  on  hot 
gas  fans,  because  the  hair  weft  insulates  the  inner 
cotton    warp. 

Rubber  belts  are  uniform  in  width  and  thick- 
ness and  do  not  stretch  very  much.  They  are  suit- 
able for  machines  where  the  stress  is  varying,  as 
for  instance,  on  wood  chippers,  as  they  spring  to 
some  extent  without  injury,  are  of  considerable 
weight  and  adhere  to  the  pulleys,  thus  preventing 
slipping,  which  is  usually  not  the  case  with  other 
belts  when  subjected  to  varying  stress.  They  also 
run  well  vertically,  depending  on  their  large  weight 
and  are  therefore  extensively  used  for  driving  the 
different  divisions  of  paper  machines  driven  from 
over-head    main   shafts. 

Balata  belts  are  undoubtedly  the  best  belts  for 
transmitting  power  for  any  distance.  They  are 
light  in  weight  in  comparison  to  the  power  they 
can  transmit,  but  need  large  pulleys  as  they  have 
low  adherent  properties.  They  run  well  as  half 
crossed  belt-  but  are  very  sensitive  to  moisture 
as   this   makes    them   slip   easily. 

For  large  distances  as  well  as  under  certain 
conditions,  specially  for  transmitting  large  amounts 
of  power,  it  is  cheapest  to  use  rope  drives;  it  is, 
however,  outside  the  frame  of  these  notes  to  go 
further  into  this  particular  kind  of  power  trans- 
mission. 

In  designing  a  mill  or  a  machine  attention  should 
be    paid    to    ample    dimension-    a-    to    diameter    and 

width    of   pulleys.     The    extra     cosl    of   good   sized 

pulleys  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  difference 
in  cost  of  upkeep  of  belts  running  under  high  and 
low   stress   respectively. 

When  you  decide  on  the  thickness  of  a  belt, 
take  size  of  pulleys,  power,  Speed  and  center  dis- 
tance in  consideration.  Remember  t  hat  if  you  choose 
too  light  a  belt,  its  life  time  will  lie  short  as  the 
stress  per  square  in.  of  sectional  area  will  be  large 
but  remember  that  also  a  too  heavy  belt  dues  not 
run    well    on    a    small    pulley    and    that    it    adds    to    the 

friction  in  the  beamings  concerned. 

\  belt  is  like  a  pair  of  gloves  in  as  much  as 
workmanship  and  raw  materials  used  have  much 
more  to  say  than  the  price  and  therefore  a  well 
known     "brand"     is     often     to     be     preferred     though 

the  price  usuallj    i-  considerably    higher. 


The  limits  of  II.  X.  Price  .v  Co.,  which  were 
offered  for  sale  on  Wednesday,  December  17th.  in 
Quebec,   by    Messrs.    Larue  &   Trudel,   were  put    up 

at    a    knock-down    price    of    $135,000,       No    bids    were 
received    and    the    propertj     wa-    withdrawn. 

The  Wayagamack  Piilp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  have 
placed  an  order  with  the  Shcrbrooke  Machinery 
Company  for  two  three-roll  hydraulic  wet  machines 
equipped  with  their  sectional  built  up  press  rolls 
and    spirall)     wound    couch    roll.     Belgo    Canadian 

Pidp  and  Paper  Co.,  have  al-o  ordered  three  Sul- 
phite Thickeners  of  their  latesl  design  and  Henry 
Paper  Compnay,  Lincoln,  VII..  an-  ordering  a 
wet  machine  to  be  shipped  across  to  the  United 
States.  Tin-  latter  i-  an  interesting  fact,  because 
,,  unusual  to  see  Canadian  machinery  manu- 
facturers supplying  United  States  paper  null-,  and 
omplimenl  i"  tie  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Com- 
pany's work, 
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NOTES   ON  STEEL 

SOME    HINTS   ON    HARDENING  AND   TEMPERING 

The  following   article   by    Mr.    R.     B.     Hodgson,    Member     of     the     Institute     of     Mechanical 
Engineers  and  of  the  Crooks-Roberts  Co.,   Sheffield,   England,   should   be  interesting   to 
paper  mill  men,  who  are  always  anxous  to  know  the  materials  which  are  used  in    all 
departments    of    the    mill.        The    Steel  used  in  the  beater  bars  is   always  an    import- 
ant problem. 


^-  'M  HE  hardening  of  steel  has  been  studied  by 
Uli'^T  numerous  metallurgists,  who  have  giv- 
Sn^k?  (,n  :l  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
»j  iJ'^'l    '"     thi'ir     investigation-     with     a     view     to 


r/_\ggj;  establish  a  satisfactory  theory  to  ac- 
count for  this  very  marked  phenomenon  in  connec- 
tion with  steel.  The  theories  brought  forth  by  these 
eminent  metallurgists  are  both  numerous  and  varied. 

In  connection  with  the  heat  treatment  of  steel, 
microscopical  evidence  has  proved  most  valuable, 
and  I  believe  1  am  quite  correct  in  stating,  that  if 
two  samples  of  carbon  steel  selected  from  two 
different  and  distinct  source-,  but  each  giving 
approximately  the  same  chemical  analysis,  be  pre- 
pared for  microscopical  examination  under  normal 
conditions,  their  appearance  will  be  practically  the 
same. 

Alloy  Steels. 

In  reviewing  carbon  steel  we  see  thai  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  carbon  is  attended  with  increas- 
ed hardness.  In  these  days,  however,  we  cannot 
base  the  definition  of  steel  entirely  on  the  peculiari- 
ty due  to  carbon,  since  there  are  other  elements 
that  can  confer  hardness  to  the  iron.  Iron  readily 
alloys  with  different  metals,  such  as  aluminium, 
chromium,  molybdenum,  manganese,  nickel,  palla- 
dium, platinum,  thodium,  titianium,  Tungsten,  ur- 
anium, vanadium,  and  many  very  important  and 
remarkable  results  are  obtained  from  the  resulting 
alloys.  The  only  metals  that  we  need  consider  for 
our  purpose  are  chromium,  manganese,  and  Tungsten 
since  alloy  steels  containing  these  three  metals  lend 
themselves  to,  and  are  particularly  suitable  for 
cutting  tools,  which  have  to  deal  with  work  under 
conditions  such  that  require  the  tool  to  be  not  only 
harder  than  can  be  expected  in  the  case  of  ordinary 

carbon  steels,  but  also  capable  of  greater  endurance 
under  the  two  special  circumstances  of  modern 
increased  speeds,  or  to  deal  with  the  machining  of 
very     hard     materials. 

Chromium  is  used  extensively  in  the  production 
of  special  steels,  as  armourplates,  axles,  projectiles, 
and  tool  steels.  The  chrome  iron-ore-  as  found  in 
either  Asia  Minor.  Bohemia.  France.  Norway.  North 
America.  Silesia,  and  Shetland  Isle-,  are  the  sources 
from  which  the  alloy  of  iron  with  chromium  is  ob- 
tained. Ferro-chromium  is  prepared  as  a  commer- 
cial article  in  a  variety  of  grades,  having  different 
percentages  of  carbon  and  chromium.  A  grade 
specially  valuable  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-class  tool  steel  is  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  carbon, 
and  05  to  70  per  cent,  chromium.  In  the  finished 
tool  steel,  such  a-  very  hard  turning  tools,  the 
quantity  of  chromium  varies  between  2  and  3  per 
cent. 

All  steel  contains  some  manganese,  although 
the  narrow  limit-  of  its  content-  0.2  to  1  per 
cent.,  as  usually  present  in  ordinary  finished 
commercial  carbon  steels,  does  not  materially 
influence    the    properties    of    the    steel.     Manganese 


frequently  occurs  in  iron-ores  and  is  partially 
reduced  along  with  the  iron,  5  to  20  per  cent., 
Manganese  will  result  in  the  production  of  a  white 
pig-iron  in  a  highly  crystalline  condition,  contain- 
ing a  large  amount  of  carbon  in  chemical  conbina- 
tion,  this  is  called  "spiegeleisen,"  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  bright  appearance  of  it<  crystalline  plates, 
a  condition  which  disappears  if  the  manganese  is 
increased  above  20  per  cent. 

An  alloy  used  extensively  in  steel  making  is 
that  known  as  ferro-manganese,  containing  from 
75  to  87  per  cent.,  manganese  alloyed  with  steel, 
manganese  produces  a  material  that  is  hard,  tough, 
strong,  and  non-magnetic,  and  gives  varying  results 
according  to  the  percentage.  If  1  to  3  per  cent, 
manganese  In-  present  the  steel  is  brittle  and  un- 
workable, and  up  to  7.5  per  cent,  the  steel  may  be 
likened  to  glass  for  brittleness,  and  beyond  7.5  per 
cent,  the  extreme  hardness  begins  to  disappear,  but 
all  manganese  alloys  possess  extraordinary  qualities 
of  hardness  combined  with  toughness,  such  as  do 
not  occur  in  the  case  of  any  other  alloy.  Man- 
ganese -teels  are  so  hard  that  they  cannot  be 
machined,  but  may  be  forged  into  various  shapes 
as  easily  as  very  mild  steel,  and  the  ordinary 
proces-  of  quenching  in  water  toughens  but  does 
not  harden  manganese  steel,  sudden  quenching 
at  a  high  heat  will  improve  the  tensile  strength  and 
elongation. 

Tungsten  is  chiefly  prepared  from  wolframore, 
and  the  metal  readily  alloys  with  iron  to  form 
ferro-tungsten.  when  alloyed  with  carbon  steels 
tungsten  plays  an  important  part  in  helping  to 
confer  great  hardness  upon  the  steel,  but  in  the 
absence  of  carbon,  the  presence  of  tungsten  will 
have  very  small  influence  on  the  physical  properties 
of  the  steel,  further,  whilst  tungsten  has  practical- 
ly no  appreciable  effect  on  tin'  magnetic  properties 
in  low  carbon  steels,  it  i-  of  great  value  in  high 
carbon  steel,  since  by  it-  coercive-power  with  regard 
to  magnetism  it  greatly  increases  the  power  of  the 
steel  to  retain  the  magnetism,  consequently  tungs- 
ten is  an  important  metal  in  connection  with  special 
magnet  steel-,  ami  a  high  percentage  will  improve 
the  magnetic  properties  of  the  steel  very  consider- 
ably, the  composition  of  the  steel  used  for  per- 
manent magnet-  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  special 
tool-steel  but  as  a  magnet  steel  is  not  required  for 
cutting  purposes,  it<  composition  is  arranged  so  as 
to  make  most  effective  its  properties  of  retaining 
magnetism. 

The  addition  of  tungsten  will  impart  a  fine- 
grained structure  to  a  carbon-steel,  and  the  fracture 
of  a  tool  steel  containing  about  1.3  per  cent,  carbon 
and  3  per  cent,  tungsten  may  be  likened  to  a  mole's 
back  so   fine   and    velvety   i<    the   grain. 

Self-hardening    steels    are    alloys    of    iron,    carbon, 
tungsten,    and    manganese,    and    in    some    instai 
chromium    and    other    metals    are    added    to    bring 
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about  certain  improvements  in  the  qualities  of  the 

steel.  These  steels  are  called  self-hardening,  because 
if  they  are  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  1,200 
deg.  ('.nearly  a  welding  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool  in 
the   air,   they    become    very    hard. 

Hardening  in  General. 

The  hardening  and  tempering  of  a  piece  of  steel 
is  an  operation  which  to  the  casual  observer  may 
appear  a  very  simple  one,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  delicate  operations  in  connection 
with    mechanical    art. 

The  quantity  and  variety  of  tools  and  other 
steel  articles  that  are  handled  in  the  Midlands,  are 
so  numerous,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  rules  and  methods  for 
forging,  hardening  and  tempering  that  can  be  appli- 
cable  to   the   whole. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  these  matters,  and  if  these  are  duly  and 
properly  observed,  and  correct  methods  adopted, 
they  will  invariably  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 
In  my  book,  "Machines  and  Tools  employed  in  the 
Working  of  Sheet  Metals,"  which  was  published  in 
1903,  I  mentioned  how  necessary  it  is  to  exercise 
special  care  in  heating  a  tool  to  the  required  tem- 
perature before  plunging  it  into  the  cooling  bath 
for  quenching,  the  principal  points  of  importance  to 
remember  being  gradual  and  uniform  heating,  and 
the  quenching  to  be  done  in  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  clean  water  and  brine,  or  rain  water  and  brine. 

A  steel  high  in  carbon  will  harden  at  a  low  heat, 
as  compared  to  the  temperature  necessary  for  a 
steel  containing  a  low  percentage  of  carbon,  which 
fact  makes  it  essential  for  the  workman  to  have  some 
knowledge  as  to  the  carhon-content  of  the  steel  he 
is  handling,  also  he  should  at  least  have  an  approxi- 
mate idea  as  to  the  correct  temperature  to  which  the 
steel  had  lust  lie  heated,  what  an  important  item 
the  latter  is — will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  actual  application  of  the  recalescence  curve  for 
fixing  the  correct  hardening  temperature. 

At  all  stages  in  its  manipulation,  steel  should  be 
thoroughly  and  uniformly  heated,  that  is  in  the 
forge  and  rolling  mill,  in  the  smith's  shop,  as  well 
a-  In  the  hardening  and  tempering  shop,  for  if  a 
piece  of  steel  is  hotter  in  one  part  than  another,  the 
expansion  is  necessarily  variable,  consequently  con- 
traction in  hardening  will  also  vary,  there  being 
higher  tension  in  one  part  than  another,  resulting  in 
either  a    warped  or  cracked   tool. 

In  the  forge  irregular  heating  means  irregularity 
in  forging,  consequently  inequality  of  tension  in  the 
article  whin  in  the  rough  forged  state.  Hut  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  care  on  the  part  of  a  blacksmith 
will   prevent    trouble  from   this  cause. 

The  Hardening  Furnace. 
The   difficulties   <>f   uniformly    heating   a    piece   of 

in  an  ordinary  blacksmith's  fire,  or  in  a  coal 
fired  furnace,  are  far  too  well  known  to  need  much 
comment  from  me.  In  the  case  of  the  coal  fired 
muffle,    by    exercising    a    certain    amount    of    care,    by 

ionablly  turning  round  the  Bteel,  and  by  using 
rometer  in  the  muffle,  it  is  possible  to  partly 
ome  the  difficulties,  but  at  all  times  experience 
find  good  judgment  i>  necessary,  Probably  the 
best  way  to  ensure  a  regular  heating  is  to  use 
Bred  muffle  or  furnace,  which  can  be  readily 

arranged    to    maintain    an  even  and    correct    tempera- 
ture    by    .'idju-ting    the    gat    supply,    and    in    this    way 
,     reduce    the    risk    of    burning    the     steel 
and   should    a   workman    be    unable    to   remove   a    tool 


immediately  it  is  ready  for  quenching,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  pyrometer  will  guide  him  and  so  prevent 
disaster.  An  incidental  advantage  of  the  gas  fired 
furnace  is  the  increased  cleanliness,  due  to  the  free- 
dom from  smoke  and  dust,  which  are  inseparable 
where  the  ordinary  blacksmith's  fire  or  coal  fired 
muffles  are  employed. 


The   Sand   Table 

Every  Paper,  and  Pulp  Maker,  knows  what  a 
Sand  Table  is,  and  the  intention  with  which  it 
is  erected,  but  many  men  who  erect  them,  have 
never  thought  seriously  on  the  theory  of  the 
arrangement.  To  get  to  business,  the  commonly 
accepted  theory  of  a  sand  table,  is,  that  it  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  heavier  particles  of  dirt,  which 
ought  not  to  be  among  the  fibres,  but  never- 
theless always  are.  Well,  the  writer  considers. 
that  the  Sand  Table  should  not  only  be  used,  to 
get  rid  of  the  heavy  dirt  particles,  but  also  be 
utilized  to  get  rid  of  the  light  floating  particles, 
as  far  as  possible.  It  may  be  as  an  axiom,  that 
whether  one  makes  Pulp  or  Paper,  that  the  flow 
of  fibre  and  water,  over  the  Sand  Table  should 
be  steady,  and  regular.  Heavy  particles  desire 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  light  particles  desire  to  rise 
to  the  surface;  but  fibres  of  whatever  kind,  have 
a  most  objectionable  habit  of  clinging  to  foreign 
matters.  If  they  want  to  float  the  fibres  hold 
them  down,  if  they  want  to  sink  the  fibres  hold 
them  up.  It  follows,  from  the  uncontrovertible 
fact,  that  the  broader  and  shallower  the  Sand  Table 
is,  the  fewer  fibres  will  the  foreign  particles  have 
to  fight  against  to  get  either  upwards,  or  down- 
wardw,  as  their  composition  may  incline  them. 
Therefore  the  boarder  and  shallower  the  Sand 
Table  is,  the  shorter  it  needs  to  be,  and  the  sooner 
will  the  foreign  particles  get  where  they  ought  to 
be.  The  question  now  comes,  how  can  these 
particles  best  be  got  rid  of.  We  will  take  the 
heavy    particles    first,    as    there    are    generally    eonsid- 

dered   most    of  them. 

A     common     form     of     Sand     Table     consists     of    a 

series  of  r i flics,  that  is,  a  frame,  lying  in  the  Sand 

Table  proper,  with  a  number  of  boards  set  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  to  the  bottom,  the 
fibre    and     water    flow    over    these    riffles,     and    it     is 

supposed,   that   the  heavy   particles  fall  in   between 

these  boards,  and  rest  where  they  fall,  but  they 
do  not.  Take  an  ordinary  brook  for  example  with 
ridges  of  rock,  running  across  it.  do  you  find  much 
sand     in     the      shelter      of      the      ridges  No    !      you 

find  a  little,  but  not  much,  -imply  because  every 
ridge  makes  a  certain  boil  of  the  current,  and  many 
of  the  particles  which  ought,  and  want  to  settle, 
are    carried    along    over    ridge    after    ridge. 

In  practice  one  finds  that  between  riffles,  one 
gets  a  small  proportion  of  dirt,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  fibre.  This  fibre  is  practically  all  going 
to  be  wa-ted.  because  when  a  washing  up  has  to 
be  done,  the  fibre  supply  is  shut  off,  and  the  water 
allowed  to  come  on  by  it-elf,  it  cannot  get  at  the 
Settled     fibre-,     and     they    are    pretty     well     all    lost. 

Now  is  it  not  common  Bense  to  have  your  Sand 
Table    arranged    BO    that     your    fibre    and     water    are 

drifting  along  quietly  over  a  smooth  floor  arranged 

on    a    -light     gradient     BO    that     the    flow    may    be    aa 

slow  aa  possible,  consistent    with  the  supply  of  the 

machine,    and    that    tin-    Moor,    should    have    at    inter- 
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vals,  a  box  trap,  about  twelve  inches  wide  and 
eighteen  inches  deep;  into  which  the  heavy  particles 
which  have  sunk  and  are  slipping  and  rolling  along 
the  smooth  floor  will  naturally  fall.  ?  Due  such 
box  trap  will  do  better  work  than  twenty  riffles. 
and  the  waste  of  fibre  will  be  much  less  than  when 
washing  on  the  riffle  plan.  The  adjustment  of  width 
of  Sand  Table,  length,  speed  of  flow,  and  number 
of  box  traps,  depends  entirely  on  size,  and  speed 
of  machine,  and  on  quality  of  materials  used. 
So  much  for  the  heavy  foreign  particles,  now.  what 
about  the  light  ones.  These  in  general  washing 
are  generally  allowed  to  go  right  along  on  the 
screens,  which  retain  the  large  ones  and  pass  the 
smaller  ones.  The  writer  suggests  an  arrangement 
which  gives  very  good  results,  and  is  simple  and 
easily  arranged.  The  last  few  feet  of  sand  table 
has  a  considerably  steeper  downward  incline,  than 
the  first  portion,  at  the  top  of  this  incline,  what 
may  tie  described  as  an  adjustable  slice  is  ar- 
ranged, at  a  suitable  angle.  This  i-  so  set.  that 
the  floating  particles  are  checked,  thrown  back 
slightly,  and  sucked  off.  the  surface  by  an  overflow. 
which  discharges  into  the  baby  or  auxiliary  screen 
where  the  larger  ones  are  retained,  and  such  of  the 
small  ones  as  get  through,  do  not  matter  much  as 
the  discharge  from  this  screen  deliver-  back  to  the 
commencement  of  Sand  Table,  and  they  get  caught 
again    as    they    come    round. 

An  excellent  form  of  Sand  Table,  is  one.  arranged 
so,  that  by  a  worm  wheel  gearing,  it  can  be  turned 
up  at  right  angles,  and  be  hosed  clean  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  This  means  a  lot  of  time  saved,  in 
comparison  with  the  laborious  and  disagreeable 
job  of  brushing,  and  hosing  out  a  fixed  table. 
It  might  be  well  to  mention  the  fact,  that  in  mosl 
cases  Sand  Tables  are  sel  much  too  Inch,  so 
that  before  the  fibre,  and  water  reach  the  breasl 
roll  of  machine,  it  has  travelled  over  a  wonderful 
arrangement  of  splashes  and  waterfall-,  and  is 
consequently  full  of  froth  bells  which  are  mosl 
undesirable.  Arrange  your  Sand  Table  to  flow  at 
just  sufficient  -peed  to  prevent  the  fibres  from 
sinking  too  much  to  the  bottom.  Then  allow 
your  fibre  and  water  to  slide  quietly  into  the 
screens  and  from  them  quietly  slip  onto  the  wire. 
Working  this  way  it  is  an  absolute  certainty  that 
you  will  get  fewer  blotches  and  cleaner  ami  better 
paper. 

Al.KX.    ANNANDALE. 


TRADE    ENQUIRIES. 

The  Dominion  Government  Trade  and  Commerce 

reports  contain  the  following  trade  enquiries.  Head- 
ers of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  may  obtain 
the  names  of  enquirers  by  writing  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa.  Ont.,  and 
stating   the   number   of   the   enquiry. 

2240.  Lumber,  clear  pine. —  A  South  African 
importer  asks  for  quotations  on  Canadian  clear 
pine   all   sizes,    planed   four   sides 

2241.  Lumber,  pine  shelving. —  Inquiry  is  made 
for  quotations  of  Canadian  pine  shelving.  quality 
2,    1-inch   x    12-inch   by    12,    14   and    Hi   feet    long. 

2242.  Lumber,  poplar  boards. — A  South  Af- 
rican importer  asks  for  quotations  on  Canadian 
poplar  boards  f-inch  to  1-inch  x  12.  It  and  16 
feet   long,    planed  four   sides. 

2257.  Wrapping  paper. — Samples  and  prices  are 
requested   by   a    South    African   merchant. 


2258.  Paper  bags. — Samples  and  prices  are  asked 
for   by   a   South   African   importing   house. 

2259.  Lumber  and  timber,  all  kinds. — A 
South  African  importer  asks  for  quotations  on  all 
kinds   of   Canadian   lumber   and  timber. 

2268.  Lumber. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South 
African  importer  for  quotations  on  poplar  boards 
5-inch   and   g-inch    planes.    12  to    16  feet  long. 

2269.  Spruce  deals. — An  East  London  importer 
asks  for  quotations  on  Canadian  3-inch  spruce 
deals. 

2274.  Wrapping  paper. — Samples  and  prices  are 
asked   for   by    a   South   African   importer. 

2275.  Paper  bags. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for 
samples  and  prices  on   Canadian-made  paper  bags. 

2343.  Pulpwood. —  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  pulpwood  are  invited 
to  get   in  touch   with   Paris  agent. 


Full  reports  have  just  been  received  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  huge  storm  of  November  9th.  and 
Aubrey  White.  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and 
1'orests  for  Ontario,  is  making  arrangements  to  have 
the  fallen  timber  taken  out  this  winter,  before  it 
is  attacked  by  "borers'"  next  summer.  On  lands 
under  timber  license  damage  was  done  in  thirty- 
four  townships.  The  storm  centre  was  a  short 
distance  north  and  east  of  the  Saulte  Ste.  Marie, 
anil  east  of  the  township  of  Merrick  on  the  Tends- 
kaming     and     Northern     Ontario     Railway,     below 

Temagimi,  The  attention  of  the  licensees  has  been 
called  to  the  damage  and  step-;  are  being  taken  to 
save  the  blown  timber  although  its  removal  will 
involve  considerable  expense  over  ordinary  lumber- 
ing. To  Crown  timber  the  chief  damage  occurred 
in  the  Mississauga  Forest  Reserve  and  here  eight 
limits,  equal  to  four  townships  suffered.  The  li- 
censee- are  operating  at  this  point  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  insisting  that  they  take  out  the  slashed 
timber  before  it  becomes  a  total  loss,  which  has 
brought  a  request  from  the  licensee-  for  certain 
concessions  if  it  is  all  taken  out.  North  of  Sudbury 
the  damage  was  not  as  bad  as  was  at  first  reported 
ami  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  con- 
tractors on  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  line  in  the  district  to  cut  the  demaged 
timber  for  their  work.  In  .lanes  ami  Dana  Town- 
ships there  was  a  serious  blow  down  of  about  five 
and  a  half  million  feet  board  measure.  An  offer 
was  received  from  Cordon  &  Co.,  lumbermen,  who 
carrying  on  operations  close  to  the  devasted  stretch, 
for  five  dollars  per  thousand  board  measure  for 
the  fallen  timber  and  <r_'.'J.")  per  thousand  feet  for 
what  remains  standing.  This  offer  ha-  been  ac- 
cepted. There  doe-  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
damage  in  the  Rainy  River  and  Port  Arthur  dis- 
tricts or  north  of  Lake  Superior  or  in  the  Timagimi 
Forest    Reserve. 

The  new  State  insurance  legislation  of  Ontario, 
has  been  favorably  commented  on  in  many  quarters 
in  Quebec  and  if  the  act  should  work  out  as  well 
in  operation  as  it  promises  in  theory,  in  the  opinion 
of  employers  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  have 
a  Dominion  statute  framed  along  similar  lines 
providing  this  i-  constitutional.  If  not  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  before 
the  various  provincial  governments  with  a  view  to 
having  like  measure  adopted,  making  a  uniform 
system  from  coast   to  coast. 
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NEW  PATENTS 


Judson    A    De    Cew    and    Robert    .1.    Marks    are 
co-inventors  of  a  new  Double  Beating  Engine,  hav- 


Fib.2. 


M?/Af 


ing  the  inner  and  outer  walls  spaced  apart  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  Marks  design.  The  heater 
trough   is   a-;   shown   in   the   diagram. 


Referring  to  the  drawing,  10  indicates  a  metal 
ring  located  at  each  end  of  the  roll  having  a  num- 
ber,  preferably  4,  of  radially  extending  arms.  1 1 
located  upon  the  interior  thereof,  whereby  a  stub 
shaft  12  is  secured  to  each  ring  10  for  the  mounting 
of  the  roll.  A  plurality  of  parallel  longitudinal  ribs 
or  wires  13  are  interposed  between  the  heads  or 
rings  10,  said  ribs  or  wires  13  constituting  the  inner 
surface  or  base  of  the  shell  of  the  roll.  A  pair  of 
parallel  wires  14,  spaced  substantially  one-half  inch 
apart  are  wound  spirally  above  the  ribs  or  wires 
from  one  plate  10  continuously  to  the  opposite 
plate,  10,  forming  a  channel  upon  the  exterior  of 
said  ribs  or  wires  13,  of  about  one-half  inch  in 
width!  This  channel  is  particularly  constructed 
to  conduct  the  foam,  stock  and  water  gathered  by 
the  dandy  roll  to  the  ends  thereof,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  discharge,  and  the  utility  of  the  roll  be 
in  no  way  impaired  thereby.  In  order  to  brace 
these  channel  forming  wires  14.  and  to  prevent  any 
longitudinal  movement  thereof,  a  wire  15  is  inter- 
posed between  the  wires  of  each  set.  This  wire 
15  is  staggeredly  arranged  between  the  adjacent 
wires  14  and  is  secured  to  said  wires  by  a  soldering 
or  other  suitable  means  at  equidistant  intervals. 
as   is   clearly    illustrated    in  the  drawing.      From    this 


DANDY-ROLL. 


By  Albert  C.   McDonald,  of   Kalamazoo,   Mich. 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.071,329. 
This  invention  relate-  to  new  and  useful  improve- 
ments in  dandy  rolls  and  is  designed  particularly 
to  construcl  a  device  of  this  nature  which  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  devices  of  this  type. 
Dandy  rolls  arc  used  upon  the  wet  end  of  the  paper 
machine  and  arc  designed  to  finish  the  top  side  of 

the    paper    and    also    water    mark    the   same.       As    these 

rolls  operate  upon   the  paper  while  the  same  is  in  a 

It  pliable  condition,   they   will   naturally  gather 
cumulate   a    quantity   of   foam    water,   and   stock. 

which   must    be  discharged   by  some   method   if  the 

roll   is   to  operate   properly.      In    the    rolls   heretofore 
in    attempt    ha-    been    made    to  produce   such    a 

discharge  preferably  at  the  ends  "I    the    roll,  but  it 

been  found  that  these  rolls  have  not  been  very 

tul.  ami  in  the  majority  "i  instances  the  mils 

have  become  dammed  ami  fail  to  operate  as  desired. 

The  pre-,  nt  invention  i-  designed  to  overcome  this 

ctionable    feature     in     the     rolls     now     in     use     by 

providing   a    means    whereby   a    continual    discharge 

be     had     at     the     end     of     the     roll,     keeping     the 

accumulated    foam    ami    water    ami 
' ing  t lie  roll-  from   damming. 
i    diamctnc.il    view    illustrating    Hie 
roll    flattened     out.      I  i    side 

if  tie'  dandy  roll  illustrating  the  various 
broken   away   for   the   purpo 
'ion. 


LU 


construction  it  will  readily  be  -ecu  that  the  wire-  ii 

forming  in  combination  a  conducting  channel,  are 
prevented  from  any  movement  whatsoever  upon  the 
win-    or    rib-     13,    and    are    retained    by    the    wire    I  ."> 

in  a  fixed  position.     The  entire  structure  is  wound 
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with  a  spring  brass  wire  16  which  extends  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  roll  and  completely 
covers  the  entire  mechanism.  An  outer  cover  or 
brass  wire  gauze  or  cloth  17  encases  the  entire  shell 
or  roll  and  constitutes  the  bearing  surface  thereof. 

By  the  foregoing  construction  it  will  be  seen  that 
as  the  roll  operates  upon  the  wet  paper,  the  foam, 
stock,  and  water  will  pass  through  the  lirass  wire. 
cloth  or  gauze  17  through  the  winding  wire  Hi  anil 
into  the  interior  of  the  shell.  The  water,  foam,  etc 
will  naturally,  by  gravity,  be  retained  at  the  lower 
terminal  of  the  vertical  diameter  by  the  roll,  and 
thus   will    be    positively    contact    with    the   channels 

formed  by  the  wires  14.  The  rotation  of  the  roll 
will  therefore  Carry  the  foam.  Stock,  etc.,  tO  one 
end  of  the   roll,    where  it    will   be  discharged. 


PAPER  MAKING  SUCTION  ROLL. 

By    Robert    Marx,    London,    England,    Patentee. 

Can.    Pat.    No.    I  17,950. 

Suction  roller  vacuum  couch  roll  comprising  in 
combination  a  stationary  inner  suction  box  nor 
Capable  of  radial  movement,  an  outer  shell  revolving 
thereon  and longtitudinal  and  tranverse  packing  liars 
adapted  to  be  pressed  againsi  the  outer  --hell  by 
means    of    water    pressure. 


A  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  WATER- 
SOFTENING      MATERIAL     FROM 
SULPHATE  LYES. 

By    Dr.     W.     Gunther,     Karthausersrtasse    32, 
Kassel,  Germany,  Patentee. 

British    Pat.    No.   9867. 

This  process  relates  to  a  method  of  obtaining 
water-softening  material  from  sulphate  lyes  result- 
ing from  the  boiling  of  organic  substances,  such  as 
wood,  straw,  or  peat,  with  alkalies.  Sulphate  and 
other  alkaline  lyes,  both  in  dilute  and  concentrated 
solutions,  have  been  employed  in  the  softening  of 
water;  anil  drying  has  been  resorted  to  with  a  view 
to  recovering  the  alkalies,  without  paying  attention 
to  the  organic  substances  containing  therein.  These 
defects  are  obviated  when  the  drying  is  effected  at 
a-  low  a  temperature  as  possible  in  order  not  to 
destroy  the  organic  substances.  When  the  eva- 
poration is  conducted  under  vacuum,  and  t  lie  layer 
to  lie  dried  is  kepi  very  thin,  the  process  is  acceler- 
ated, and  the  product  obtained  retains  all  its  ori- 
ginal  contents. 

The  stability  of  the  dry  substance  thus  obtained 
is  increased  by  fixing  the  free  alkali  by  means  of 
gaseous  carbon  dioxide,  the  lixing  process  being 
accelerated  by  the  use  of  ^;ims  rich  in  carbon  diox- 
ide,  and   treating   the   lye-   SO   a-   to   lix   the   free  alkali 

before  the  diving  operation   takes  place. 


PAPER-BOARD. 

By  Charles  S.   Bird  and  George  R.   Wyman,  of 
Walpole,   Mass.,   Patentees. 

I".   S.    Pat.   No.    1,074,829. 

The  invention  pertains  to  an  improved  paper- 
board,    it-   construction    and   advantages. 

Paper-board  lias  of  recent  years  come  into  some- 
what extended  use  and  it-  tield  of  application  is 
widening,  this  primarily  by  reason  of  the  fad  that 
lumber  i-  becoming  more  and  more  expensive,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  manufacturers  of 
such  board  are  producing  a  better  article  than 
formerly.  There  i-  present,  however,  in  the  usual 
commerical  paper-board  of  today  one  inherent 
defect  which  renders  it  unsatisfactory  for  many 
purposes,  namely,  the  tendency  to  warp  and  buckle 
prim-  to   or  after  it    is  positioned. 

The  main  object  of  the  presenl  invention  is  to 
produce  a  board  which  will  maintain  its  evenness 
and  presenl  a  smooth  surface  or  face,  particularly 
so  after  it  is  fastened  in  place.  This  is  accomplish- 
ed primarily  by  charging  the  board,  during  its 
process  of  manufacture,  with  an  appreciable  amount 
of  moisture,  which  moisture  i-.  after  being  applied, 
slowly  given  off  during  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  Thus,  when  the  board,  with  a  certain  per- 
centage of  contained  moisture,  i-  secured  in  place 
around  it-  edges  by  tacking  it.  which  is  the  usual 
manner  of  fastening  the  same,  it  becomes  taut  and 
maintains  such  position  or  conditions  indefinitely. 
*  *  *  * 

W.  YV.  Andrews.  Regina.  Sa-k..  formerly  pro- 
fessor at  Mount  Allison  University,  Sackville,  N.B., 
ha-  patented  a  new  roller  for  distilling  Cellulose, 
Canadian    Patent    No.     149160. 


TESTING  METHODS  FOR  SULPHITE  AND 
SULPHATE  CELLULOSE  IN  PAPER. 

By    Prof.    C.  G.  SCHWALBE,  Eberswalde. 

Several  method-  exisl  to  recognize  sulphite  and 
sulphate  cellulose  in  cellulose  cardboards,  for  instance 
Klemm's  Malachit-green  Rosanilinsulphate  test, 
and  Schwalbe's  method  to  test  for  rosin  with 
anhydrous  acetic  acid  and  COncetrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  latter  method  can  of  course,  not  lie 
used  to  determine  sulphite  and  sulphate  celluloses  in 
paper  as  a  mixture  of  fibres,  poor  and  rich  in  rosin,  may 
he  at  hand  in  the  paper,  as  well  as  rosin  from  the 
-i/e.  Klemm's  method  i-  only  with  very  wide 
experience  successful   under  the  microscope,  as  it   is 

difficult     to    observe    the    tine    color    differences. 

A  simple  method  to  recognize  the  mentioned  two 
kinds  of  cellulose  does  not  at  present  exist.  The 
problem  is  hard  to  solve,  because  the  celluloses, 
both  manufactured  from  wood,  are  closely  related. 
Small  differences  in  color  are  certainly  noticeable, 
if  -mall  samples  of  sulphite  and  sulphate  celluloses 
are  colored  in  separate  vessels  beside  each  other 
with  color  solutions  of  the  -aim-  strength  and  in 
the  same  manner,  hut  these  differences  nearly  com- 
pletely disappear  under  the  micro-cope  Satisfac- 
tory reaction-  for  the  two  kinds  ,,f  cellulose  may 
be  expected  in  two  ways:  by  means  of  the  incrust- 
ing  substances  or  by  means  of  the  changes  in  the 
celluloses,  which  have  Keen  caused  by  t  hedigest  ing 
process.  A  cellulose  for  instance,  which  has  been 
previously  treated  with  an  alkali,  but  afterwards 
completely  washed  out.  absorbs,  if  again  placed  in 
alkali,  more  of  this  than  a  cellulose,  which  has 
first  been  treated  with  acids.  The  same  applies 
to  alkaline  copper  solution;  soda-celluloses  take  up 
more  copper  from  such  a  solution  than  sulphite- 
celluloses.      It    is.    however,    rather   difficult    to   make 
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the. copper  visible  under  the  microscope.  Red  par- 
ticles of  copper  oxidate  may  be  noticed  in  the 
fibres  when  alkali-copper  is  reduced  with  dextrous 
and  Seignette  salt,  but  these  particles  are  only 
faintly  colored  and  irregularly  distributed  in  the 
fibres.  Also  the  transforming  of  the  alkali-copper 
into  black-copper  sulphide  does  not  give  the  desired 
result.  The  quantities  of  sulphide  of  copper  sepa- 
rated out  are  so  small  and  so  finely  distributed, 
that  no  black  color,  but  only  a  brownish  coloring 
is  obtained.  The  freshly  formed  ferrocyanide  of 
copper  leaves  the  fibres  and  goes  into  the  solution, 
i-  "bled  out"  from  the  fibres,  if  it  is  tried  to  make 
the  alkali-copper  visible  by  means  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.  The  copper  taken  up  by  the  fibres 
may.  however,  be  made  visible  by  means  of  organic 
coloring  substances.  The  red  dye.  Benzopurpurine 
KiB  gives  intensively  blue  colorings  with  copper- 
containing  substances,  depending  upon  the  forming 
of  a  so-called  copper  lake,  the  copper  salt  of  the 
pigment  acid  from  the  coloring  substance.  It  is 
however,  rather  difficult  to  strike  the  exact  condi- 
tions favorable  for  tie'  forming  of  the  blue  combina- 
tion. 

This  method  to  color  the  copper-containing  fibre 
witli  benzopurpurine  10B  become-  of  more  use.  if 
the  copper  i-  fixed  on  the  incrusting  substances 
instead  of  on  the  cellulose.  Sulphite  cellulose  takes 
up  more  copper  than  sulphate  cellulose,  when  boiled 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  the  copper 
remains  even  after  energetic  washing  with  hot 
water.  The  coloring  with  Benzopurpurine  10B  gives 
very  good  re-ults  with  unbleached,  but  it  is  some- 
time- not  much  of  a  success  with  bleached  cellu- 
losi  s,  because  it  is  difficult,  as  mentioned  above,  to 
strike  just  the  correct  degree  of  coloring  and  wash- 
ing out. 

The  desired  result  i>  obtained  in  the  easiest  and 
most  reliable  manner  with  an  iron  pigment.  Un- 
bleached sulphite  cellulose  take-  up  much  more  iron 
from  a  very  diluted  solution  of  chloride  of  iron 
than  unbleached  and  bleached  soda  cellulose.  If 
the  fibres  loaded  with  iron  are  vigorously  washed 
with  water  and  put  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  to 
which  a  little  of  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium    has    been    added,    so    will    the    fibre-    of 

Sulphite  Cellulose  become  colored  deep  blue,  while 
tin-       fibre-      of       unbleached       soda-cellulo-e       heroine 

yellowish-greenish-brownish  anil  bleached  soda-cell  u- 

':bre-  not   colored  at   all  or  only  faintly  bluish. 
A    blue    coloring    consequently    make-    the    sulphite 
cellulose   fibres   recognizable   under   tin'    microscope. 
The     following     manner    oi      executing     the 

(proved   to   be   especially   practical.     The   paper 
•   shredded  on  a  common  almond  or  chocolate 
Ider.     It    i-    absolutely    necessary    in    order    to 
obtain    an    even    coloring    to   disintegrate    the    paper 
-o  finely,   a-   many   soda-cellulose   papers  containing 
sulphite  cellulose   will   not    become   disintegrated   by 
ing   with    water,   even    with    use   of   glassbeads. 
The  use  "I   soda  lye  for  disintegrating  the  paper,  is 
idvisable  with   color  re-action-  oi    this   kind,   as 
soda    lye    dissolves    part-    of    the    fibre-,    which 
he-i.!>  changed  on  account   of  swelling  up. 

rosin  i-  eliminated  from  the  shredded   material 
by   m  that   it   may   not 

the  absorption  of  iron   by  the  fibres.     The 
bundanl  formation  of  fibre 

llulose,     which    l 

-t.     The  desired 

■  id    disintegration,  i-  obtained,  it   t he 

•    I    with   alcohol   and   ether,    t  hen 


boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes  with  distilled  water. 
and  afterwards  shaken  with  glass  beads.  A  X 
divided  by  twenty  (one-twentieth  normal),  solution 
of  chloride  of  iron  is  now  poured  over  the  dry 
material  on  a  water  bath,  and  it  is  kept  there  -o 
long  at  a  temperature  of  o0°  to  80°  C.  until  the 
fibres,  which  in  the  beginning  rise  to  the  surface, 
have  sunken  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  for  which 
about  half  an  hour  is  required.  The  pulp  is  then 
filtered  off  and  washed  with  cold,  or  better  with 
warm  distilled  water.  The  fibre  particles  adhering 
to  the  re-action  glass  above  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  must  be  carefully  swept  off  with  some  filter- 
ing paper,  before  the  fibre  pulp  is  poured  out  for 
filtration,  because  they  have  not  absorbed  sufficient- 
ly with  iron,  as  they  have  not  been  long  enough 
in  contact  with  the  chloride  of  iron;  they  conse- 
quently remain  uncolored  in  the  following  coloring 
process,  and  can  thus  cause  errors.  The  washed 
fibre  material  is  now  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  of 
1','  strength;  4  to  8  drops  of  2',  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  added  and  all  is 
afterwards  heated  on  a  water  bath  to  60°  to  80°C 
for  5  to  10  minutes.  During  this  time  the  fibre 
material  takes  on  a  green  or  blue  color:  the  last 
named  coloring  usually  gives  the  best  microscopical 
results.  If  the  coloring  is  not  enough  blue,  so 
may  an  after-coloring  be  effected  with  a  few  more 
drops  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  solution,  after 
having  added  more  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is 
then  filtered  off  but  first  after  the  uncolored  par- 
ticles adhering  to  the  glass  again  have  been  very 
carefully  washed  off.  and  the  filtrate  washed  out. 
Microscopic;'.!  preparations  are  made  from  the  still 
moist  fibrous  material:  the  percentage  of  the  weakly 
colored  soda-cellulose  fibres  in  comparison  with  the 
strongly  colored  sulphite-cellulose  fibres,  may  be 
figured  out  by  actual  counting. 

The  method  was  first  tried  on  a  number  of 
cellulose  papers,  which  contained  known  quantities 
of  unbleached  soda  ami  sulphite-cellulose,  and  has 
been  found  reliable.  It  is  probably  the  incrusting 
substances,  which  hold  the  iron  in  combination: 
this  seems  at  least  to  be  indicated  by  the  brighter 
shades  on  bleached  celluloses  containing  only  little 
incrusting  substances.  Only  a  repeated  use  of  the 
method  in  the  practice  can  give  experience  to  judge, 
if  there  are  any  cellulose-  very  low  in  incrusting 
substances  among  the  very  numerous  market  brands 
for   which    the    method    may    not    be   useful. 


The    ratepayers    of    Chatham,    Ontario,    recently 

voted  on  a  by-law  for  granting  a  bonus  to  Somnicr- 
Brothers  Match  Company,  of  Saginaw.  Mich.,  who 
propose  establishing  a  Canadian  plant.  The  mea- 
sure   Was    defeated    as    it    failed    to   secure   a    majority 

of  two  third-  of  the  ratepayers  voting. 

W.  A.  Preston,  of  Fort  Prances  I. umber  Com- 
pany, Winnipeg,  in  Montreal  this  week  said  that 
if  steps  were  not  taken  to  conserve  the  forest-  in 
the    newer    part     of    Ontario,    they    would    disappear 

in  twenty  years.     He  advised  re-forestration. 

lor  the  month  of  October  the  Canadian  Western 
Lumber  Company  Limited,  and  the  Columbia  River 
Lumber  Company.  Limited,  -old  s.  1  07,000  feet  of 
lumber,  as  compared  with  13,753,000  feet  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1912,  From  January  1-t 
to  date,  the  lumber  -old  amounted  to  1 38  793  832 
i-  compared  with   157,602,500  feet  last  year. 
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The  Monroe  Bridge  Company,  a  new  corporation 
with  a  $35,000  capital,  which  recently  bought  the 
business  of  Etamage  Paper  Company  at  Monroe 
Bridge,    Mass.,  is  made  up  of  the  following  officers: 

Martin  A.  Brown,  president;  George  A.  Greene, 
Treasurer    and     Manager.      The    property    includes 

not  only  the  mill  but  the  whole  village  of  Monroe 
Bridge.  The  business  will  be  increased,  since  the 
mill  having  connection  with  the  water  powers  on 
the  nearby  rivers,  will  have  all  the  power  it  needs 
during   the   seasons   of   slack    water   atits   own  plant. 

Complaint  from  his  district  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  tariff  law  in  regard  t<>  straw  pulp  was 
taken  up  on  December  17  in  Washington  bj 
Representative  Treadway,  who  will  consult  Rep- 
resentative Underwood  on  the  subject  and  if 
necessary  will  appeal  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
Under  the  old  law,  Mr.  Treadway  was  informed, 
this  pulp  was  taxed  at  s:>  per  tun.  By  the  new 
law,  it  is  argued,  it  should  come  in  free,  hut  instead 
the  duty  has  been  increased  t"  *7  per  tun.  Finally, 
tin'  complainants  assert  that  although  the  duty  has 
been  raised  on  the  raw  material,  instead  of  being 
wiped    out.    the    protective     duty     on    the    finished 

product    has  been   lowered. 

*  *         *         * 

Increases  averaging  12c.  a  hundred  pounds  in 
freight  rate-  on  wrapping  paper  and  pulp  wood, 
in  car  loads,  from  Mississippi  shipping  points  to 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  other  eastern  points, 
were  suspended  on  December  17  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce     Commission     until     April      17.     pending 

investigation. 

*  *         •         • 

An  official  of  the  United  Paper  Board  Company, 
commenting  on  the  business  of  his  company 
stated  to  your  representative  this  week:  "The 
nature  of  our  business  of  course  depends  on  general 
trade  conditions,  and  while  things  are  not  as  good 
as  could  be  desired,  we  are  getting  fair  volume  of 
orders.  1  am  not  as  pessimistic  a-  some  p 
and  think  after  the  questions  which  are  now  hang- 
ing tire  in  Washington,  arc  settled  things  will  work 
out  all  right."  It  has  been  announced  that  the 
capital  of  the  United  Box  Board  Company,  has 
been    reduced    from    $15,000,000    to    $15,000,    which 

is  the  final   step  in   the  reorganization. 

*  *         *  * 

An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been 
filed  against  the  Niagara  Coated  Paper  Company 
by  the  Eddy  Paper  Company  of  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.;    the    Caseing    Manufacturing    Company    of 

New    York;   and   the    Monarch    Paper   Company,   of 

Kalamazoo.  Mich.  The  petitioning  creditors  claim 
the  Niagara  Paper  Company  admitted  its  insolven- 
cy to  them  in  writing  about  four  months  ago. 
Judge  Hazel,  at  the  request  of  the  creditors, 
appointed  Charles  .1.  Staple-,  of  Buffalo,  N.  V.. 
temporary  receiver  of  the  company's  property 
and  directed  him  to  continue  the  business  until 
further  notice.  Mr.  Staples  was  placed  under 
sin, immi  bail.  The  Eddy  Paper  Company  has  a 
claim  against  the  Niagara  company  for  $8,000,  the 
Casein      Company.      $3,237,50,      and      the      Monarch 


company    $5,300.      All    of   these   claims   are   for    mer- 
chandise shipped  to  the   Niagara  Company. 

*  *         *         * 

The  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  of  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  has  just  received  from  the  Postal  De- 
partment at  Washington  the  biggest  contract  ever 
awarded  for  postal  card  paper.  The  contract  calls 
for  a  minimum  of  6,000,000  pounds  of  post  card 
paper  a  year  for  four  years.  The  total  amount 
of  the  contract  aggregated  $1,110,000.  Heretofore 
the  authorities  at  Washington  have  been  entering 
into  contracts  for  post  card  paper  each  year,  but 
the  present  administration  decided  to  call  for  bills 
for  a  four  year  contract  and  as  a  result  lower 
bids  were  received,  according  to  Walter  Randall. 
secretary  of  the  Champion  Company,  whose 
company  has  been  furnishing  this  paper  for  quite 
a  few  years.  He  also  stated  that  the  filling  of  this 
contract  would  keep  his  company  running  practical- 
ly at  full  capacity  for  the  next  four  years. 
"*  *  *  * 

Edward  W.  Elsworth,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
was  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Norwood 
Paper  Company,  one  of  the  Remington  group  of 
newsprint  mills  of  northern  New  York,  has  just 
been  made  a  director  and  secretary  of  the  Grape- 
fruit Products  Company,  Inc..  of  Watertown,  N.Y.. 
and  has  opened  an  office  at  33  Sherman  Building, 
that  City.  Mr.  Elsworth  severed  his  connections 
with  the  Norwood  company  several  months  ago, 
and    a  few     days    ago    decided    to  go    into  an    entirely 

separate  line  of  business. 

*  *         *         * 

Tlic  Ias1  of  the  criminal  prosecutions  against  the 
officers  of  the  Baylesso   Pulp  and   Paper  Company, 

of     Ail-tin.      Pa.,     growing     out     of     the     II I     which 

devasted  that  village  on  September  30,  1911,  de- 
stroying eighty  lives,  ami  three  millions  of  dollars 
in  property,  were  nolle  prossed  at  Coudersport,  Pa. 
on  December  in.  by  Judge  John  Ormerod.  Private 
prosecutors  presented  petition-  requesting  the  step 
mi  the  ground  that  they  believed  that  there  could 
be  no  conviction  of  the  accused  for  voluntary 
manslaughter  under  the  facts  in  the  case.  Settle- 
ments of  the  civil  actions  for  damages  against  the 
company  opened  the  way  for  securing  the  consent 
of  the  private  prosecutors  to  drop  the  criminal 
■  -.  - 

*  *         *         * 

J.  N.  MacDonald,  manager  of  the  Mac-A-Mac 
corporation,  of  Brandreth  Lake.  N.Y.,  stated  on 
December  10.  that  the  past  summer  had  been  a 
very  prosperous  one  for  his  corporation.  About 
tin. iioo  cord-  of  pulpwood  have  been  cut  during 
the  past  summer,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  drawn  to 
the  tracks  of  the  railroad  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion as  soon  a-  snow  sets  in.  He  also  said  that 
as  soon  as  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  so  that  tie 
logs  can  be  drawn  on  the  skidways,  that  the  -hip- 
ments  will  begin  to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 
at  Deferiet.  It  i-  estimated  that  it  would  take  a 
train  forty  mile-  long  to  ship  out  the  entire  output. 
Mr.  MacDonald  expect-  that  there  will  be  a  daily 
shipment  during  the  winter  month-  of  about 
thirtv     cars.      Last     winter     about     45.000     cords    of 
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pulp  wood  were  shipped  from  Brandreth  Lake  to 
the  St.  Regis  Company.  During  the  past  summer 
the  corporation  lias  extended  its  railroad  aboul 
eight  miles  and  now  has  a  mileage  of  nearly  twenty 
mines.  Two  engines  belonging  to  the  company  are 
used  in  drawing  the  timber  t<>  the  M.  &  M.  branch 
over  which   it   i-  shipped  to    Remsen  and  then  over 

the  St.    Lawrence  division  to   Deferiets. 

*  *         *         * 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  filed  with 
the    Interstate   Commerce   Commission   a   complaint 

againsl  the  rates  on  pulp  wood  which  have  been 
brought  into  effect  on  the  Canadian  Northern, 
Grand  Trunk.  Canadian  Pacific  and  their  American 
connections.  It  is  charged  the  new  tariff  contains 
a  large  number  of  increased  rates  from  the  various 
points  at  which  pulp  wood  is  produced  and  shipped 
in  Eastern  Canada  to  points  at  which  wood  is 
manufactured  into  pulp  in  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  points.  The  general  result  of  the  new 
tariffs,  it  is  asserted,  is  to  increase  the  rates  on 
the  pulp  wood  throughout  this  territory  from  one- 
half  to  three  cents  per  100  pounds,  averaging  ap- 
proximately 11',  over  the  former  rates.  The 
effeel  of  the  increased  rates,  it  is  said,  will  lie  to 
add  to  the  cost  of  paper  at  leasl  56  cents  a  ton 
and  restrict  the  importation  of  any  pulp  wood 
from  Canada  to  mills  in  New  York  State.  It  is 
charged  that  three  increased  rates  were  established 
in  onler  to  impose  indirectly  an  export  tax  on 
Canadian  pulp  wood  and  not  because  the  rates 
formerly  in  effect  were  unremuncrat i ve  or  unrea- 
sonable.     The    commission    has    been    asked    to    fix    a 

reasonable  rate  on  pulpwood. 

*  *         *         * 

The  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  at 
South     (den     Falls.     N.Y.,    is    running    full     head, 

better    than    it    has    in    years,    according    t ie    of 

the-  officials  of  the  company  in  an  interview  this 
week  with  your  correspondent.  The  high  water  is 
directly  responsible  for  this  boom  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  new  power  dam.  enough  has  been  sup- 
plied tn  put  every  machine  in  operation.  All  of 
tin-  -ix  machines  in  the  mill  are  running  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  paper  is  being  turned  out 
daily. 

*  *  *  * 

The  new  2,368  horsepower  plant  of  the  Centralis 
Pulp  iv  Water  Company  was  started  recently  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  by  C.  Nason,  manager  of 
the  company.     The  ceremony  was  witnessed  bj    the 

Olders     and     guests.       Speeches     wire     made     by 

M  oi  Joseph  A.  Cohen,  of  Grand  Rapids;  I..  \l. 
Alexander,  president  of  the  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper 
ConBany,    and    Howard    Wei.--,    of    the    fore-try    of 

uni\  ersity. 

*  '       *         *         * 

-it-  -<>  far  received  regarding  logging  during 
the  coming  winter  month-  in  the  Stale  of  Maine, 
indicate     that     the     loir     cut      will     lie     very     -mall,     if 

n<l   wit  h   pre\  ii  i ding   seasons.     1 1 

Je  opinion,  however,  of  those  thoroughly  familiar 
the  situation,  that  tin-  situation  will  noi 
continue  long  a-  many  of  the  large  operators  and 
mill  owners  will  have  large  crews  in  the  woods 
throughout    the    season       Man]    ol    the    conti 

■  lew-     in     tin-     woods,     and     I  here 

a    time    when    the    Boston    and     Bangor 

emplo}  ne  nt     agencies    had    a    larger    demand    for 

men       Heavj   hardware  dealer-  who  -ell  woods 

outfit-  say  then  eds  1  hal   ol 

foriie  nd     they     have     lieen     informed     that 


logging   will    he   carried   on   during 
exceptionally    heavy    scale. 


the   winter   on  an 


The  industries  of  Skowhegan,  Me.,  have  been 
increased  by  an  innovation  in  the  line  of  paper- 
making  for  this  part  of  the  State— that  is,  manu- 
facturing paper  from  the  waste  of  wool  mills,  old 
papers,  old  rags  and  many  other  kinds  of  waste 
materials.  This  liu>iness  is  now  carried  on  by  the 
Savage  Manufacturing  Company,  and  twenty-six 
hands  are  at  present  employed  in  the  work.  The 
mill  was  started  by  M.  L.  Savage  as  a  ground 
wood  pulp  mill,  but  the  present  product  makes  the 
mill  unique  lor  this  section.  He  is  at  present 
making  fourteen  grades  of  paper,  and  contemplates 
the   making  of  more  in  the   very   near  future. 

The  Crystal  Paper  Company  has  filed  an  appli- 
cation for  a  charter  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  an 
increased  capital  from  $60,000  to  $120,000,  and 
changing  its  main  office  from  Lima  to  Middletown. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  change  to  make  the  pre- 
ferred stock  bear  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7%. 
The  company  has  been  making  steady  progress  in 
its  manufacturing  end  for  some  time.  About  a 
year  ago  it  built  an  additional  plant  at  Amanda. 
Ohio,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Miami  Valley,  where 
the  principal  mill  is  located.  The  new  mill  was 
built  along  the  banks  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal. 
This  makes  two  separate  mills  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Crystal  Company.  It  is 
understood  that  the  increase  in  capital  is  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  payment  of  bonds  now 
falling  due  on  the  plant,  and  also  to  make  some 
more  improvements  in  the  mill  that  will  increase 
i  he  efficiency  of  the  plants  in  the  way  of  adopting 
more  improved  machinery. 

*         *    *     *         * 

The    Muninising    Paper    Company    of    Marquette, 

Mich.,  is  rapidly  increasing  its  stride.  Materials 
and  equipment  have  just  been  ordered  and  con- 
tracts let   for  extensive  improvements  in  the  plant, 

work  on  which  will  begin  about  the  first  of  January. 
There  will  be  installed  in  the  power  plant,  a  100- 
kilowat  generator,  driven  by  a  650-H.P.  engine. 
At  present  the  plant  has  two  750-H.P.  engines  and 
generator-,  in  addition  to  which  il  is  supplied 
with  300  and  750-H.P.  from  An  Train  River  power 
plant,  varying  with  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
river.      Super    heaters    to    be    installed    in    the    south 

battery  of  four  boilers  will  convert  saturated  steam 
into  dry  steam  for  the  digestors  for  cooking  pulp, 
resulting   in   shortening  the   time  of   that    operation, 

a     Saving     of     chemical-     and     the     production     of     a 

better  grade  of  pulp.  In  the  paper  mill  vacuum 
pumps  ami  valves  will  be  installed  in  connection 
with  the  heating  and  drying  systems.  The  whole 
machine  room  ventilation  system  will  be  modified, 
and  numerous  other  improvements  made. 


The     lion.     I..    Taschereau,     Minister    of    Public 
Works  in  the  Quebec  Government,   ha-  introduced 

a    Pill    respecting    the   toll    to    In-   charged    for   the   logs 

and  timber  floated  down  rivers  and  water  courses. 
Ii  i-  proposed  to  give  power-  to  the  Punning 
Waters  Commission,  "t  which  Hon.  s.  X.  Parent 
i-  chairman,  to  ii\  the  amount  of  the  tolls.  On 
i he  first  reading  Mi  ["eliei  uggested  i hat  t he 
lumber    companies    should    be    held    responsible    for 

floods    or    damage    cau-ed    li\     the    breaking    of    dam-. 

and  Mr.  Taschereau  promised  to  consider  the  -ug- 

g.    imn. 
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The  Southam  Press  of  Montreal,  who,  as  reported 
in  our  last  issue  arc  building  a  ten-story  extension 
to  their  premises  in  that  city,  will  have  the  same 
completed  during  February  and  will  use  mos1  of 
the   extension   for   high   class   office   space. 

The  new  mill  of  the  Alberta  Saskatchewan  Straw- 
Products  Company  at  Moose  .law.  Ait  a ..  is  prac- 
tically near  completion  and  will  soon  commence 
operation.  They  will  use  flax  straw  i<>  manufacture 
hoard    ami    building    paper. 

Extensive  alterations  are  being  made  in  the  new 
Price  Brothers  mills  at  Kenogami  mi  accounl  of 
the  original  designs  nut  meeting  the  conditions. 
They  are  at  present  adding  two  more  boilers  with 
dutch    ovens    to    take    charge    of    the    waste    from    the 

wood  room  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  original 
design  using  Murphy  stokers  which  mixed  the 
waste  ami  coal  was  not  satisfactory.  A  great 
many  other  alterations  are  being  made  throughout 
different    parts  of  the  plant. 

The  big  lumber  case  oi  the  Northern  Crown 
Rank  and  the  Greal  West  Lumber  Company,  Lim- 
ited of  Calgary,  was  concluded  last  week  and  will 
go  before  the  Privy  Council.  This  has  been  a 
most  expensive  litigation  and  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  spent  on  hot  h  Bides. 

"There  is  no  truth  in  the  story  about  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  merger  as  tar  a-  we  arc  concerned," 
declared     Mr.     M.    .) .    Scanlon.    vice-president    of    the 

Powell     River    Company,    at     Vancouver,    on     the 

11th  inst.  "We  are  very  satisfied  with  the  pros- 
pects of  our  enterprise,"  he  continued,  "and  we 
have  no  intention  of  disposing  of  it.  You  can 
make  that  a-  emphatic  as  you  like.  We  have  just 
Completed     a     big     addition     to    our     plant     at     Powell 

River  which  almost  doubles  the  output  and  we 
have  orders  for  a  long  time  ahead." 

The  Cannon  Lake  Lumber  Company,  Ltd..  has 
been  incorporated  with  head  office  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  incor- 
porators include  P.  P.  Elliott.  Port  Frances;  W.  L. 
Mcintosh.  A.  C.  Miller  and  P.  C.  Deacon,  all  of 
Winnipeg.  The  rights  of  the  company  include  the 
carrying  on  of  losing  and  lumber  manufacturing 
business  in  all  its  branches  and  the  manufacture 
ami  sale  of  pulp  and  articles  manufactured  from 
pulp.  The  new  company  lias,  it  i-  stated,  taken 
over  all  Mr.  P.  1'.  Elliott's,  timber  business  in  that 
district  and  will  carry  on  tin'  timber  and  tie  busi- 
ness the  same  as  conducted  hitherto  by  Mr.  El 

Thomas  Gibson,  of  Toronto,  who  i-  secretary  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Corporation,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
replacing  ,1.  Prater  Taylor,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
who  resigned  a  few  weeks  ago  owing  to  pres 
of  other  duties.  The  accounting  department  of  the 
Spanish  River  Company,  has  been  removed  from 
Toronto  to  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  to  the  offices  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Paper  Company,  under  the  direction 
of  Lionel  Lumb,  comptroller  of  the  company.  The 
cost  branches  in  connection  with  the  mills  at 
Espanola,    Sftirgeon    Falls    and    Saulte    Ste    Marie. 


are  now  conducted  at  each  of  these  places.  The 
executive  and  sales  offices  remain  in  Toronto. 
Joseph  Krockenberg,  who  for  some  months  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Espanola  branch  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  under 
Joseph  Slater,  general  superintendent,  has  resigned 
to  accept  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
new  news-print  mill  of  the  Donnacona  Paper  Com- 
pany at  Donnacona,  Quebec,  which  will  be  in 
operation  in  a  few  weeks.  Previous  to  joining  the 
Spanish  River,  Mr.  Krockenberg  was  night  boss 
under  John  J.  Ross,  Superintendent  of  the  plant 
of  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Power  Company,  at 
International  Falls,  Minn.  He  has  extended  ex- 
perience and  is  well   qualified  for  his  new   post. 

The  Interlakc  Tissue  Mills,  of  Mcrritton.  Out., 
are  now  manufacturing  sanitary  crepe  table  cloths 
for  use  at  church  festivals,  cafes,  banquets,  etc.. 
The  standard  size  is  .V-'xTL'  inches  and  already 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  this  line  The  company 
report  that  the  sale  of  crepe  napkins  and  sanitary 
crepe  towels  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  new  hoard  mill  of  the  Hinde  and  Dauch 
Paper  Company  of  Canada,  has  begun  operations 
in  Toronto  ami  the  new  machine  is  working 
smoothly,  o.  II.  Moore,  manager  of  the  company, 
i-  well  pleased  with  the  quality  of  board  that  is 
being  turned  out.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
fortj  ton-  per  day  and  all  kinds  of  box  hoard  will 
be  made  including  jute  and  chip  board  from  old 
papers    and    sulphite.      J.    J.     Dauch.     President,    anil 

Sydney  Frohman,  secretary  of  the  company,  came 
over    from    Sandusky,    Ohio.,    a    few    days    ago    to 

witness  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  The  new  build- 
ing is  264  feet  long  ami  lid  wide  four  stories 
high,  and  constructed  of  brick,  cement  and  steel. 
The  structure  is  well  lighted  and  admirably  ap- 
pointed. The  new  machine,  which  was  built  by 
the  Downington  Manufacturing  Co..  of  East 
Downington,  Pa.,  is  124  indies  wide  it  is  equipped 
with  four  cylinders,  three  sets  of  press  rolls  and 
one  Millspaugh  suction  pros.  There  are  six  beat- 
ers >>'  lL'dii  pounds  capacity  furnished  by  the 
Waterous  Co.,  of  Brantford,  and  four  Jordans  from 
the  Noble  &  Wood  Machine  Company.,  of  Hoo- 
sick  Falls,  N.Y.  The  three  upper  floors  of  the 
new  addition  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
corrugated  paper  boxes  and  the  capacity  of  this 
portion  of  the  plant  will  be  more  than  doubled. 
ge  Brown  late  night  superintendent  of  the 
board  mill  of  J.  R.  Booth  at  Ottawa,  lias  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Hinde  and  Dauch 
board    mill    and    has    entered    upon    his    duties. 

John  R.  Barber,  the  veteran  paper  manufacturer, 
who  has  been  in  rather  poor  health  for  some  months 
is  now  at  his  home  in  Georgetown  and  able  to 
■  >ut  every  day  and  attend  to  private  business. 
E.  R.  Colbert,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
coating  mill  of  the  Georgetown  Division  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  who  resigned  some  time 
ago,  is  devoting  his  attention  to  the  new  mill 
which  is  being  erected  by  Gummed  Papers,  Limited, 
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in  Brampton,  in  which  he  is  a  leading  shareholder 
along  with  ('apt.  R.  R.  Barber.  It  is  expected 
thai  the  new  industry  will  be  under  way  in  a  few 
weeks.  Roy  Kercher  is  now  in  charge  of  the  coat- 
ing mill  at  Georgetown,  having  been  assistant  to 
Mr.    < '. .11  >. ■  i  t    for    some    time. 

J.  L.  McNicol,  of  Toronto,  left  this  week  for 
Millerton,  N.B.,  where  he  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  New  Brunswick  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany's plant.  It  is  understood  that  .lames  Bever- 
idge  is  retiring.  Mr.  McNicol  is  a  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced paper-maker  in  all  branches  of  the  trade, 
ami  previous  to  coming  to  Canada  eight  years  ago, 
was  employed  in  some  of  the  leading  mills  in 
Scotland  and  England.  He  also  spent  fourteen 
years  in  India.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Millo 
Roche  Mill  for  some  time  and  later  the  Montrose 
plant  at  Thorold.  For  four  years  he  was  with 
William  Barber  and  Brothers,  at  Georgetown,  three 
year-  in  charge  of  the  Barber  mill  and  for  one 
year  superintendent  of  the  coating  plant,  retiring 
some  eight  year-  ago,  after  which  he  spent  several 
week-  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Scotland. 
For  the  past  few  months  he  has  been  associated 
with  A.  M.  Huestis,  of  Toronto,  representing  several 
Old  Country  and  American  mills  making  special 
line-   of   paper. 

George  Coates,  the  employee  of  the  Lincoln  Paper 
Mills  who  lo-t  both  arms  by  having  them  drawn 
into  a  -tack  of  calenders  at  Merritton  some  time 
ago,  ha-  returned  to  Toronto.  The  unfortunate 
man  was  presented,  as  already  stated  in  these 
columns,  with  a  purse  of  twenty-seven  hundred 
dollars  by  the  residents  of  St.  Catherines  and 
Merritton.  Coates,  who  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Toronto  Street  Railway  Men's  Union,  received  a 
further  gift  last  week  of  three  hundred  dollars  from 
hi-   associates   on    the   road. 

The  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Company, 
whose  mill-  are  located  at  Cornwall,  have  reduced 
the  dividend  on  the  -lock  from  an  eight  to  a  six 
per  cent,  basis.  It  will  he  remembered  that  some 
month-  ago  the  dividend  was  suddenly  raised  from 
-i\  to  eighl  per  cent.  The  reason  given  by  the 
director-  for  the  present  reduction  is  the  unsettled 
condition  of  trade  in  general  ami  the  fact  that  a 
more  conservative  policy  is  the  better  one  to  pursue 
until  the  market  for  hook  and  writing  paper  im- 
prove-. The  company  is  now  turning  out  loft-dried 
ledgi  r  and  bond  papers  of  a  very  line  quality  and 
the  overhauled  sulphite  plant  i-  giving  one  third 
increased    capacity.     Garnet    P.    Grant    of   Toronto. 

ha-    resigned    from    the     Board     of     Directors    hut     the 
I    i-    not    yet    iieen    tilled. 

i      N     I. nit    Company,  of  Toronto,   have  de- 
:    then-    regular   dividend    of    I,",    on    the    pre- 
-tock  and    I',',    on   the  common.      The   Pacific- 
1  ompany,   of  Toronto,   have  declared  a   quar- 
terly   dividend    of     I,"  ;     on    the    preferred    and     I', 
mi  tie-  common.     The   Laurentide   Paper  Company, 
declared    their    regular   quarterly    dividend    of 
■^mart-Woods,   Limited,  have  declared  a  quar- 
ilividend    of    I,",     on    the    preferred    and    I',', 
on   the  common 

M.  Ivan  Bunge  of  Pan-.  France,  was  in  Toronto 

irk     on     hi-    way     to    Owen    Sound,     when-     he 

bought    a    large   quantity   of    wood    for    the    Brno   of 

■  I  •  i  -  ol    Harve,  importei  -  of  w  hite  birch, 

ind     tnaple. 

I      II      Weldon,    Pr<  indent    ol    the    St      law  1 1  ace 
ironto  ha-  ret  urned  from    i    visit    to 

oplis,     Indiana.       lie     ami     hi-     hrot  her    1         \ 


Y\  eldon  of  Thorold.  manager  of  the  Montrose 
Division,  -pint  New  Years  with  their  father  at 
St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  who  although  in  his  ninety- 
second   year,   is  still   hale   and   hearty. 

Mr.  Whyte,  manager  of  the  Ahitihi  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company,  at  Iroquois  Falls  is  optimistic  that 
all  the  plant  will  he  installed  in  the  mill  by  April. 
It  will  then  be  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  until  it  is 
running.  The  wet  machinery  and  wood  room 
builders  have  been  covered  in  and  the  men  engaged 
in  construction  are  now  working  in  comparative 
comfort.  The  machinery  will  begin  to  arrive  in 
January  anil  the  skilled  mechanics  who  will  be 
imported  will  at  once  commence  to  put  it  in.  For 
their  comfort  and  that  of  the  staff  an  hotel  with 
thirty  bedrooms  has  been  completed.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences.  The  clear- 
ing off  of  the  townsite  where  houses  will  he  built 
for  the  married  employees  has  commenced.  Pulp 
wood  has  been  taken  off  for  a  mile  strip  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  mill.  The  deforesta- 
tion is  being  done  scientifically  so  that  sufficiently 
young  trees  are  being  left  to  form  a  wind  break. 
There  are  all  told  now  in  the  bush  250  men  cutting 
pulpwood  for  the  company.  Two  of  the  many 
parties  are  cutting  near  the  mill  and  two  more 
between  Iroquois'  Falls  and  Matheson  along  the 
Black  River:  the  remainder  are  using  Abitibi  Lake 
as   the  seat    of  their  operations. 

Messrs.  McCrea  and  Tobin  of  the  Bromtpon 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  this  week  sold  the  property 
of  the  Chaudiere  Lumber  Company,  of  which  they 
were  the  individual  owners,  to  Jean  Breakey,  of 
Quebec.  The  property  consists  of  about  15,000 
acres  of  timber  lands,  one-third  of  which  the  com- 
pany owned  in  fee  sinple.  and  two-thirds  the  cuts 
of  timber  only,  also  the  improvements  at  Chaudiere. 
The  price  is  understood  to  have  been  about 
$350,000.  In  addition,  the  purchasers  take  over  all 
contracts  for  wood  to  be  cut  this  winter,  reimburs- 
ing Messrs.  Mct'rea  and  Tobin  for  advances  made 
and  expenses.  The  Chaudiere  I. umber  Company 
was  organized  about  seven  years  ago  for  handling 
pulpwood  and  ties.  It  originally  consisted  of  several 
shareholders,  but  recently  Messrs.  McC'rea  and 
Tobin  have  been  tic  sole  owners. 

Mr.   Charles   Ponsonby  of  the  Canadian   Agency, 

Limited,  has  returned  to  England  alter  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  various  enterprises  in  which  his 
company  is  financially  interested.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  management  oft  he  Spanish  River 
Company  have  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
the  company  has  only  recently  come  out  of  the 
construction  Stage;  in  fact,  during  last  year  its 
production  was  only  at  the  rate  of  35,000  tons  per 
annum,  whereas  the  output  which  i-  now  expected 
I-  about  64,000  ton-.  In  addition,  the  company 
suffered    in    the    fall    in    the    price    of    the    commodity, 

owing  to  several  new  mill-  coming  into  the  market 
during  the  past  two  year-,     "I  satisfied  myself  that 

the  over-production  which  ha-  affected  the  paper 
companies    during    the    past     year    or    two.     ha-    now 

been    practical!}    absorbed   and    it    i-    reasonable   to 

suppose   that    toe   price  of  the  commodity   will   grada- 

ally  rise.  This  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  paper 
companies,     The   alliance   recentlj    formed    between 

the   Spanish    River   Company    and    the    Lake   Superior 

Papei  Company  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  should  be  to 
the  advantage  "i  both  companies,  not  only  in 
eliminating  all  competition  m  that  district  of 
Ontario,  but  in  the  reduction  in  operating  ex  pen 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS  . 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  news  and  all  the 
mills  report  that  the  usage  of  print  paper  during 
the  past  month  has  been  exceptionally  heavy  owing 
to  the  large  editions  of  the  daily  papers  and  special 
holiday  numbers.  Prices  are  firm  and  it  is  g  -i  r 
ally  agreed  that  during  the  present  stringency,  the 
news  mills  have  come  nut  the  besl  owing  to  the 
steady  and  increasing  demand  fur  their  product. 
Book  and  writing  plants  arc  only  fairly  well  em- 
ployed and  business  has  not  picked  up  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  hoped  it  would.  However,  better 
things  are  expected  after  the  holidays.  Contracts 
from  several  large  departmental  -tore-,  who  issue 
their  spring  catalogues  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
have  helped  out  matters  in  the  hook  and  coated 
paper  lines  somewhat.  The  wrapping  paper  situa- 
tion appears  about  the  same  and  the  mill-  are 
industriously  looking  for  order-.  One  noticeable 
feature  about  the  demand  for  papers  used  in 
Christmas  trade  was  the  increased  usage  of  glazed 
kraft.  which  seems  to  he  replacing  fibres  and 
manila-  to  some  extent.  There  i-  a  fair  demand 
tor  ground  wood  and  price-  are  holding  very  well. 
In  sulphite  the  situation  is  a  little  easier  and  quo- 
tations since  the  United  State-  embargo  has  Keen 
removed  from  the  foreign  product  are  lower  than 
they  were  at  this  time  la-t  year,  by  two  or  three 
dollars.  In  the  rag  ami  paper  stock  market,  mixed 
papers  are  a  little  easier  and  there  will  not  be 
much  business  doing  until  after  the  holidays. 
Several  paper  jobbing  houses  are  busy  taking  stock 
at  the  present  time.  The  annual  meeting-  of  many 
paper  houses  and  mills  will  he  held  during  the 
coming  month  and  some  concerns  will  -how  an 
increase  in  volume  over  1912  while  other-  report 
a   slight    falling   off.      On    the    whole,    the    paper    trade 

has  not  suffered  as  severely  as  some  line-  of  business 
and  the  year  ju-t  closed,  considering  the  augmented 
tonnage  in  all  brands  and  the  tightness  of  the 
money  market,  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  (Quota- 
tions f.o.h.  Toronto  to  consumers  are  a-  follow-: 
Paper 

News     roll-     $42    to    s-i4.    delivered. 

New-    sheet     $46  to  $50,  f.o.h..  mill 

Book    papers     carload1    N<  I     75  to    $4.50 

Book  paper   (ton   lot-     No.   3.    Ic.   to    tod 

Book   paper   (carload     No.    2.    I. 'Joe. 

Book    paper     tons    lot-     No.    •_'.    4.50c.    to    5c. 

Book   papers     carload      No.    1.    L75c.    to    5.25c. 

Book   papers     ton   lot-     No.    1.    5.25c.    to 

Writings,  oc.  to  7U-. 

Sulphite  Bond.  6ic.   to   v 

Fibre.    S3.00    to    $3.75 

Manila   B..   82.50  to   $3.25 

Manila    No.    2.    S2.75   to    | 

Manila    No.    1.   83.2.")   to   $4.00 

Unglazed  Kraft.  3.75  to  4.50 

Glazed  Kraft.  $4.25  to  $5.00 

Pulp 

Ground   wood     at    mill),    $15   to   sir. 
Ground  wood.  822  to  s24.5U.   delivered  in   United 
States 


Sulphite    (unbleached),    843    to    845.    delivered   in 

Canada 
Sulphite    (unbleached),    $43    to    $46,    delivered    in 

United    State- 
Sulphite     (bleached),     858     to     $60,     delivered   in 

(  'anada 
Sulphite     (bleached),     858    to    $62,     delivered    in 

United    State- 
Paper    Stock 

No    1    hard  shavings.   $1.90 

No.    1    -oft    white   shavings.    Sl.72' 

No.    l    Mixed  shavings,   55c. 

White  blanks,  85c.  to  N7V. 

Ordinary   ledger   stock.    81. 20 

Heavy  ledger  stock,   $1.40  to  $1.50 

No.   1   book  stock,  72§c.  to  75c. 

No   2   hook   -tuck.    50c.    to   5.V. 

No.     1     maiiilla    envelope    cuttings,    81.15 

No.    i    print    manillas,   05c.   to  07U. 

folded  news,  55c. 

Over   issues,    57'.c 

No.    1   clean   mixed   paper.  37jc  to  Hie. 

old  white  cotton.   $2.50  to  $2.75 

Third>    and    blues,    SI. HO   to    si. 321 

No.    I    white  shirt   cuttings,  $5.25  to  5.50 

Blue  overall  cuttings,  $3.50  to  $3.62£c. 

Black    overall    cuttings,    si. 75 

Black    lining-,    si. 75 

New  light   flannelettes,   si. en  to  si. 75 

1  Ordinary  satinet-.   75c. 

Flock.    90c. 

Tailor  rag-.   65c.   to  07V. 


THE   BRITISH   MARKETS. 

Special  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  1 
London.  December  20th.  1013. 
The  presenl  state  of  the  paper  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom  doe-  not  show  any  improvement 
compared  with  my  la-t  report.  Some  of  1  he  mills 
are  in  a  hail  way  for  order-,  particularly  for  uews- 
print.  and  of  course,  this  state  of  affair-  is  hound 
sooner  or  later  to  materially  affect  the  consumption 
of  woodpulp.  The  exports  of  paper  ami  millboard 
and  playing  card-,  etc.  only  reached  269,854  cwt., 
compared  with  33", .  100  cwt.  in  November,  1012. 
the  figures  for  the  eleven  months  being  3.(130.001 
cwt.  in  1012  and  3.241.082  cwt.  Paper  mills  in 
the  North  of  England  are  complaining  the  most 
about  the  slackness  of  new  business.  There  is  a 
fair  consumption  of  tine  printings,  writing.-,  etc..  in 
the  large  publishing  houses  where  a  fair  amount  of 
work  given  out  by  the  government  departments 
and  municipal  bodies  (which  entail-  a  large  con- 
sumption of  papen.  is  being  rushed.  The  hook- 
hinder-^  strike  is  -till  unsettled  and  the  Irish  con- 
sumption of  paper  lately  has  been  very  limited. 
*         *         *         * 

The  Income  Tax  Commissioners  and  their  de- 
partment arc  hearing  some  severe  attack-  made  on 
them  over  the  class  of  paper  they  introduce. 
'•Londoner."    writing    in    one    of    Lord    Northcliff's 
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papers  says:  "For  one  thing  I  should  suggest  a 
change  of  stationery.  The  Income  Tax  can  not 
change  his  stationer,  who  is  probably  the  Stationery 
Department.  Bui  I  can  assure  my  friend  the 
tncome  Tax.  that  under  pressure,  even  the  Sta- 
Iionery    Department    can    provide    better   stuff   than 

this  crumpled  sheet  of  huff  paper.  .     ." 

*  *         *         * 

The  market  conditions  for  sulphite  and  sulphate 
i-  continuing  inactive  and  quotations  are  on  a  high 
level.  Complaints  are  also  heard  here  from  Ger- 
many  and  Scandinavia  of  the  inactivity  of  the 
pulp  markets  in  those  centres.  Prices  about  are  as 
follows,  c.i.f.   British  ports: 

Bleached  Sulphite $52.80  to  $57   60 

Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite  1st  quality.  40.80  to    47.00 

Sulphite   New- 36.20  to    39.40 

Unbleached   Soda.    1st    quality 39.40to    40.20 

Unbleached  Soda,   strong 36.00  to    39.40 

Soda    Kraft 38.40  to    39.40 

*  *         *         * 

Buyers  are  adopting  a  waiting  policy  and  very 
little  new  business  is  reported.  There  is  also 
rumors  that  it  is  difficult  to  agree1  on  a  price  for 
1914.  Prices  are  about  as  follows,  c.i.f.  British 
ports: 

Pine. 30',    moist    (prompt) $9.96  to  $11.00 

Pine  dry   (prompt) 20.  20  to    21 .  00 

For  forward   delivery   add   another   half  dollar. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Esparto  trade  is  experiencing  pressure  for 
temporary  supplies  of  prompt  shipments  and  prices 
have  gone  to  a  higher  level.  The  rag.  bagging, 
gunny  and  wastepaper  trades  are  all  busy  and  lately 
the   run   on   stocks    have   been    heavy. 

*  *  *  *' 

The  chemical  trade  has  been  experiencing  a  dull- 
ness  recently,  but  prices  have  changed  very  little, 
except  for  Bleaching  Powder  which  is  now  quoted 
$26  to  s_»7.  Sizing  i-  also  unchanged  and  rosin  is 
cheaper  and  quieter.  The  china  clay  trade  keeps 
busy  and  the  demand  is  good.  During  November 
60,402  ton-  were  exported  as  compared  with 
b;  ^7_'  ton-  in   November,   1912. 


NEW   YORK    MARKETS, 
cial    to    the    Pulp    and    Paper     Magazine. 
New    York.    X.Y..    December   23rd,  1913. 

Comparatively    little    new    business    has    developed 

during  the  interval  in  either  foreign  or  domestic 
sulphite-  This  i-  due  partly  to  the  concluding  of 
business  in  all  line-  for  the  year  1913.  Consumers 
of  cheriie.il  pulps  in  all  quarters  are  now  preparing 
for  the  new  year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  same 
old  year-end  quietness  prevails,  and  the  delivering 
of  old  order-,  or  the  recording  of  small  additional 
chiefly  in  krafts  and  unbleached  sulphites,  to 
complete  the  year'-  need-  provided  about  the  only 
.-tir  noticeable.  Though  price-  have  been  rather 
easy  during  the  past  two  months,  they  are  qow 
reporting  a  more  steady  tone,  and  it  i-  the  con- 
opinion    among    the    leading    distributors 

that  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  trading  on  all  sides 
will  assume  a  larger  and  better  volume.  In  sum- 
mum     up     the     year'-     hii-iii'--     one     of     the     leading 

local  distributors  stated  this  week  that  In-  feared 
hi-   record-   for    1913   would    be   considerably    below 

either    1912   or    19  11 

This   being  th(  :.   of   the   old   year,   it    was 

but     natural     that     the     call     for     additional     lot 


ground  wood  pulp  should  be  extremely  light.  The 
closing  of  the  year  has  not  entirely  augmented  this 
situation,  however,  for  mills  during  the  past  several 
mouths  have  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  pulp  on 
hand,  and,  on  account  of  the  very  good  water 
conditions  were  enabled  to  grind  considerable  more 
pulp  than  needed.  But,  conditions  are  now  chang- 
ing. Many  of  the  mills  are  suffering  from  anchor 
ice  troubles,  and  in  consequence  only  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  actual  capacity  of  the  grinders 
is  being  turned  out.  Values  are  fairly  steady,  and 
f.o.b.  prices  given  herewith  are  a  good  criterion  of 
the  market   situation. 

The  temporary  sessation  of  operations  among 
the  mills  generally  during  the  week  for  stock  taking 
and  other  purposes,  has  been  quite  noticeable  in 
the  local  paper  stock  field.  However,  some  few 
dealers  report  bookings  of  good  sized  orders  to 
Western  manufacturers  for  hard  and  soft  white 
shavings,  book  and  ledger  stocks.  Common  papers 
are  accumulating  rapidly  as  consumers  appear  to 
have  sufficient  supplies  in  hand  to  cover  require- 
ments for  sometime  ahead.  Nevertheless  good 
packings  of  mixed  are  commanding  a  little  atten- 
tion at  around  35c,  while  commons  ride  at  25c. 
per  100  pounds.  Shavings  are  firm  at  2c.  to  2|c. 
for  hard  and  Ifc.  to  2c.  for  soft.  White  news  is 
selling  at  l|c.  ledger  at  He,  solid  ledger  at  Ifc, 
and  book  stocks   |c.   to    l',c 

Pulp. 
Ground  Wood,  Xo.  1.  $17  to  SI9  per  ton,  f.o.b.  mill 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2.  $15  to  slii  per  ton,  f.o.b.  mill 
Unbleached  sulphite,  domestic,  20. doc.  to  2.20c.  per 

lb.,   delivered. 
Unbleached  sulphite,  imported,   Ifc.  to  2c.  ex  dock. 

New   York. 
Bleached    sulphite,    domestic.    2.90c.    to   3c.    per   lb., 

delivered. 
Bleached  sulphite,  imported,  2.70c.  to  2.95c.  per  lb.. 

ex    dock.    New    York. 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite,  imported.  2.10c,   to  2.20c. 

per    lb.,    ex    dock.    New     York. 

Unbleached  sulphite,  imported,    1. 80c.   to  2.  lite,   per 

11).  ex  dock.   New   York. 
Bleached    sulphate,    imported,    2. title    to    2!80c.    per 

lb.,  ex  dock,  New  York. 
Kraft    pulp,   imported,    1.85c.    to    1. 95c.    per  lb.,   ex 

dock.    New    York. 
Soda  pulp,  domestic.  2.15c.  to  2Jc.  per  lb.,  delivered 
All    quotations    of   foreign    product.-   are    made   on    a 

basis    of   ex    duty.) 

All  trade  activity  in  the  New  York  market,  has 
now  given  way  to  the  quieting  influences  incident 
to  the  holiday  season.  Such  business  as  developed 
during  the  past  week  represent  chiefly  orders  that 
were  placed  for  filling  in  purposes  until  the  year 
closes.     Because   of    the    curtailed    demand,    dealers 

are  busily  engaged  putting  their  affairs  into  shape 
to  take  stock  and  conclude  the  yearly  balancing  of 

their     accounts.       The     jobbers     say     their     customers 

1 1 n I \  want  -mil  goods  a-  will  carry  them  over  the 
remaining  days  of  1913.  and  can  not  be  induced 
to  buy  over  next  year.  Retail  house-  have  been 
quite  busy  for  the  holidays,  but  this  trade  reached 
its    height     this    week    and    quietness    on    all    sides    is 

now     nio-t     pronounced.     Though    there    are    some 

optimists    III    the    paper    trade,    it     is    a    concede, I     fact 

that  every  one  interested  therein  has  greatly 
suffered  under  the  general  depression  of  business. 
Paper  manufacturer-  in   many  quarters  have  either 

been   forced    to   -hut    down    coluplet  elj    or   el-e   greatly 
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curtail  operations.  Of  course,  there  arc  a  few  who 
are  enjoying  good  business  hut  the  balance  sheets 
of  the  majority  will  not  be  so  glowing  in  1913  as 
they  were  at  the  close  of  1912.  Retailers  have 
bought  cautiously  all  during  the  year.  This  in 
turn  caused  the  jobbers  to  buy  in  a  similar  way. 
and  in  consequence  the  mills  have  not  the  volume 
of  futures  on  their  books  that  they  have  had  in 
previous  years.  Notwithstanding  all  of  this,  prices 
in  all  lines  have  ruled  very  firm  all  during  the 
year,  and  values  today,  with  the  bare  exceptions 
of  newsprint  and  tissues,  are  pretty  much  the  same 
as  they  were  on  January  Lsl  last.  Newsprint  has 
suffered  considerably  under  the  influences  of  com- 
petition incident  to  Treasury  decision  admitting 
other  countries  to  the  same  priviliges  extended  to 
Canada  under  the  reciprocity  agreement,  and  also 
the  new  tariff  matter.  This  has  caused  a  sliuin 
depression  in  prices  during  the  year,  and  values 
now  are  somewhat  lower  than  they  wen-  when  they 
year  opened.  The  situation  in  tissue-  has 
somewhat  different  and  quotations  are  much  firmer. 
Previous  range  of  prices  are  without  change  ami 
are  repeated  as  follows: 
News,  rolls,  transient   business  $1.95  to  $2.00  f.o.b. 

mill. 
News,   sheet.   S'_>.  II)   to   $2.15   f.o.b.    mill. 
Rook   papers,   car  lot-,   i '.   &    S.S.,    -1    to   $4.20  f.o.h. 

mill. 
Book  papers,  car  lots.   M.F.S.. 

mill. 
Writing    paper,    superfine,     lie. 

Miss.   River. 
Writing   paper,   extra   fine,    lOf 

River. 
Writing   paper,    No.    1.   fine,   9c,   del.   easl    ol    Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  2,  fine,  8c.  del.  easl  of  Miss.Riv. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized.    \\<-.  to  s'-.  del.  east   of 

Miss.    River. 


$3  75  to  $3  90  f.o.b. 
to  13c.  del.  easl  of 
..   del.   easl    ol    Miss 


NORWAY    AND    SWEDEN. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Trade  Commissioner  al  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  reports  as  follows,  under  date  of 
Dec.   3,    1913. 

The  Norwegian    Pulp    Market. 

In  a  report  of  November  3,  it  was  stated  thai 
on  account  of  the  dry  summer  and  fall,  the  water 
in  the  Norwegian  rivers  had  become  so  low  that 
several  pulp  mills  had  partly  to  close  down  for 
want  of  power.  During  the  month  of  Nov.  : 
the  weather  has  kepi  very  mild  and  a  good  deal 
of  rain  has  come,  which  will  help  out  tin'  mills 
in  the  lowland  districts  to  a  large  extent.  There  is 
with  them  at  presenl  no  shortage  of  water.  In 
the  inland  districts,  however,  where  there  has  been 
snow  instead  of  rain,  the  rivers  are  still  sinking, 
and  the  mills  are  most  till  being  run  with  reduced 
power. 

The  Norwegian  makers  of  mechanical  woo  1  pulp 
hoped  that  the  prolonged  drought  would  cau 
restriction  of  output  sufficient  to  give  some  firm- 
ness to  their  depressed  market.  When  mosl  mills 
were  obliged  last  month  to  stand  idle  or  work 
with  greatly  reduced  power,  the  pries  actually 
commenced  to  harden,  but  since  the  pro:  i  (ts  for 
sufficient  power  during  the  winter  have  been  im- 
proved, the  market  has  again  relapsed  into  the 
same   dull    and   lifeless   condition    as    previously. 


Cellulose  is  inactive  and  the  tone  is  not  strong. 
Imports   into   Norway   of   Russian    pulp   wood. 

During  1912  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
30,000  English  cubic  cords  of  pulp  wood  imported 
from  St.  Petersburg.  During  1913  the  same  import 
is  estimated  at  35,000  such  cords.  This  import  the 
Norwegian  mills  so  far  have  found  paying  on  ac- 
count of  the  lower  prices  at  which  the  Russian 
raw  material  could  be  bought.  However,  the  prices 
have  lately  been  raised,  so  it  is  doubtful  how  long 
tin-  import  will  be  found  to  pay.  The  demand  for 
a  higher  price  by  the  Russian  exporters  is  prin- 
cipally caused  by  the  increase  in  the  wages  in 
the  inland  of  Russia  during  late  years.  This 
increase   has   amounted   to   as   much   as   50  per  cent. 

from    St.     Petersburg     three    kinds    of    pulp    w I 

are  exported,  viz..  clean-barked  spruce,  half-barked 
spruce  and  clean-barked  aspen  wood,  besides  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  half-barked  aspen 
wood.  The  prices  during  1913  have  been  for  (dean- 
barked  spruce  from  Rbl.  (Russian  rubles)  -14,(10 
1:6.40  pr.  Russian  cord  of  343  cubic  feet,  for  naif- 
barked  spruce  from  Rbl.  40.00  44.00  and  for  clean- 
barked   aspen   from    Rbl.    2S.00  32.50. 

Export    of    Paper    from    Norway. 
The   export    of   paper   from    Norway   was   in    1908 

L08, tons;    in    1910.    138.000    tons';    and    in  1912, 

150,000    ton-,    and    thus    is   steadily   increasing. 

Swedish  Mechanical   Pulp. 

V-  usual,  the  water  conditions  decide  upon  the 
tendency  of  the  market  for  mechanical  pulp,  and 
the   rains,    which    we    have   had   during   the   last    days, 

have  in  some  degree  stopped  the  rising  tendency, 
but  only  to  :t  very  small  extent.  We  have  just 
been  informed  that  one  of  the  largesl  buyers  is 
offering  Kr.  2:1.00  ($8.88)  clear  net  f.o.b.,  '  Baltic 
port  without  finding  sellers  at  this  price.  As  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  tins  statement 
verified,    we    must    give   it    with    reservation. 

Swedish    Chemical    Pulp. 

We  are  informed  from  the  United  States  that 
several  speculating  importers  are  strongly  endeavor- 
ing to  press  the  market  by  circulating  the  customary 
untrue  rumor-  about  large  stock-  at  the  mills  in 
Scandinavia  as  well  a-  in  the  docks  at  the  import 
harbors.  The  Swedish  Cellulose  Union  declared 
officially  some  time  ago  that  the  stocks  at  the 
mills  were  small  and  comparatively  the  same  as 
at  the  same  time  hist  year,  and  an  examination, 
which  the  agent-  of  the  steamship  lines  have  made, 
showed  that  the  stocks  in  the  docks  at  the 
import  harbors  are  only  about  6,000  to  7,000  tons. 
or  about   a   week's  normal  import. 

It  is  also  stated  that  several  speculating  impor- 
ters have  occasionally  given  out  cheap  offers  for 
small  parcels  with  a  view  to  make  buyers  still 
more   nervous. 

However,  we  have  also  got  a  look  at  a  report 
from  a  very  esteemed  and  reliable  firm  of  agents 
at  New  York,  which  is  stating  that  the  United 
paper  mills  have  in  many  eases  not  filled 
their  requirements  for  next  year.  This  firm  pro- 
nounces the  opinion,  that  they  have  not  filled  more 
than  about  oir^-fourth  of  their  requirement-,  and 
if  the  Scan  linavian  manufacturers  of  chemical 
pulp  would  only  hold  well  together  the  market 
would  soon  be  equally  favorable  as  in  1912,  as 
the  United  States  paper  mills  will  very  soon  be 
obliged  to  enter  the   market  in  earnest. 
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Paper    and    Wood-Pulp    Industry    of    Sweden. 
In   the   year    1911    12.776   workingmen    were   em- 
ployed   in    the    different    mechanical    and    chemical 

pulp  mills  of  Sweden.  The  power  employed  at 
the  same  time  was  156,967  h.p.  The  paper  and 
paste-board  mills  employed  12,482  working  men 
and  the  power  was  56,648  h.p.  The  213.000  h.p. 
thus  employed  in  these  two  industries  stands  as 
No.  1  of  Swedish  power  employed  in  any  industry 
ami  is  principally  obtained  through  water  power. 

The  Swedish   Pulp  Prices. 
The  latest    Swedish   (imitations  for  pulp  are: — 
Mechanical,   moist,   white.  ...$  8  67  to   $  9  33 

Mechanical,  dry,  white 19  73  to     20  80 

Sulphite,   prime,  light 

bleached 40  00  to     40  80 

Sulphite,  prime,  strong 36  00  to     36  80 

Sulphate,   light    bleached, 

ordinary 36  00   to      37  33 

Sulphate,   strong 36  00   to     38  67 

All   per  ton  f.o.b.   steamer  Swedish   ports. 


AUSTRALIAN    IMPORTS. 

Aggregating  the  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds — 
including  printing,  wall  and  wrapping  paper — 
paper  boards,  printed  books,  stationery  and  sta- 
tioners' sundries,  the  extent  and  growth  of  the 
importations  into  the  Commonwealth  are  reflected 
in   the   following   figures: — 

1911  1912  1912 

Increase 
£  £  £ 

Total   imports 2,831,808  3,116,215  284,407 

Eliminating  the  item  of  printed  paper,  which  is 
dealt  with  under  a  special  heading,  the  other  lines 
of    paper,    boards,    etc.,    imported    from    Canada    in 

+   Increase 
Imports   from    Canada  1911        1912  — Decrease 

£  £  £ 

Paper   board-   coated    5    ....    -  5 

Paper  advertising 176  030+  460 

Paper  millboard,  etc 971  545—  426 

Paper   wall 1,546  3,051  +  1,505 

Paper   wrapping 200  ....   -  200 

Paper  other  free 8,201  2,068—  6,133 

Paper  u.e.i.,   board-,  etc  308+  308 

Paper  books,  etc         297  22—  275 

With    the    exception    of    wall    paper,    advertising 

matter  and  one  line  of  boards,  the  1911  values 
were  not  maintained  by  Canada  in  1912,  but  as 
regard-  some  items,  then-  promises  to  be  an  im- 
ement  in  the  1913  figures.  The  attention  of 
•  ted  Canadian  manufacturers  i-  directed 
the  detailed  schedules  appended  to  this  report, 
which  cave  particulars  "l  Australian  imports  of 
paper   from    all    countries   during    1911    and    1912. 

I  be  Commonwealth  Requirement!  of  Printing 
Paper. 

■  iid     in     value     (coming     next      to     agricultural 

machinery    and    implements)    in    Canadian    exports 

the    item    of    paper,    of    which    prac- 
tically   the    whole    is    printer    (news)    paper.      The 

total    import-    of    printitiL'    paper    into    the    Common- 

th    in     1912    were    value, I    at    £906,431,    which 

ented   an   incn  b  •    ol    1180  016  over    191  l    and 

tituted  n       d  figure*       I  he  increase  in  the 

:   the  import-  from  Canada  wan  £45,970,  bul 

total     of    i.'17'.i  173     in     1912    compares     with 


£189,791  in  1908,  which  demonstrates  that  despite 
increased  production  in  the  Dominion,  other  paper- 
producing  countries,  are  obtaining  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  Australian  market.  Taking  Norway  and 
Sweden,  conjointly,  their  exports  of  printing  paper 
to  Australia  increased  from  £120,444  in  1911  to 
£179,327  in  1912,  representing  a  gain  of  £58,883 
of  which  practically  the  whole  was  newspaper. 
Obviously,  the  total  increase  of  imports  is  not 
attributable  to  newspaper— on  reels  and  Hat — as 
other  printing  paper,  which  Canada  does  not 
specialize  in,  is  included  in  the  same  classification. 
Machine  finished  printing  paper  and  highly  finished 
(on  one  side)  lithographic  papers  are  responsible 
for  much  of  the  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  the  continent 
and  the  United  States.  Printing  paper  is  not 
made  in  Australia  and  is  admitted  duty  free,  hence 
competition  from  oversea  is  upon  the  same  basis, 
but  continental  shippers  may  possibly  obtain  lower 
freight    rates    than    Canadian    exporters. 

The    trend    of    the    trade    in    recent    years    is    dis- 
closed    in     the     comparative     statement     appended, 
showing   country   of   origin   and    values: — 
Imports  of  Printing  Paper      1910  1911  1912 

£  £  £ 

United  Kingdom 303,541     303,660    329,908 

Canada 158,624    133,203     179,173 

Austria-Hungary 8,320        5,335        8,059 

Belgium 10,498        8,054        9,197 

France 23    

Germany 33,860      44,203      44,723 

Netherlands 765         1,307        4,672 

Norway 58,049      69,260      74,396 

Spain 133  301 

Sweden 46.2S5       51,184     104.1131 

United    States 111,038     106,611      151,115 

Other   foreign   countries    .  54  77  141 

India 236 

Straits  Settlements 14 

New    Zealand 113 

Japan 3 

Total 731,196    726.115    006,1:0 

Australian   Paper  Mills. 
In  New  South  Wall's  i  near  Sydney)  there  are  two 

paper  mills  now  in  operation,  one  making  wrapping 
paper  and  the  other  making  manilla  and  box 
board  (including  st  ra  wboard  I,  A  third  mill  is 
being  established  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  paper  boards  of  varied  character 
from    waste     paper   and    imported    wood    pulp.      In 

making  strawboard  (from  local  material)  and  other 
boards  from  waste  paper.  There  are  also  two  mills 
iii  Victoria  making  wrapping  paper,  and  one  of 
these  has  additional  plant  manufacturing  cartridge 
and  blotting  papers.  The  present  outpul  of  \u- 
stralian  mills  is  not  large,  bu1  the  industry  is  making 
Bteady     progress.       No     statistical     information     is 

available     respecting     the     value    of     the    output  and 

paper   and    board    mills   in   the   Commonwealth.  In 

L912,   wood   pulp  to  the  limited   value  of  £662  was 
mported   from    Europe. 


(!.  T.   Clarkson,  assignee  "I   the   Northern   Island 

Pulp  Wood  Company.  Ltd.,  Porl  Arthur.  IS  offer- 
ing for  sale  all  tin-  assets  of  their  compart}  com- 
prising   13,000  acre-   in    the   district    of   Thunder    Hay, 

containing  125,000  cords  of  wood  together  with  tin- 
rights  to  cut  over  about  70.000  acres  more.  The 
day  of  sale  is  called  for  Wednesday,   18th   March. 
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British  Trade  News 

(Special  to  the  Pulp  and    Paper   Magazine.) 
Londonj   December   15th,   1913. 

Indian  papers  that  have  reached  London,  show 
thai  the  prospects  of  paper-making  are  being  talked 
about  at  Bombay  and  Ceylon.  The  question  is 
asked  by  one  newspaper:  "Why  is  there  not  a 
flourishing  pulp  ami  paper-making  industry  in 
India'.'"  It  states  that  while  thousands  of  tons 
of  paper  are  imported  into  the  country  every  year, 
the  Indian  forests  abound  in  materials  suitable  for 
paper-making,  although  according  to  general  opin- 
ion, the  raw  material  is  not  available.  Special  in- 
vestigations, however,  have  shown  that  this  appre- 
hension is  unfounded.  Mr.  W.  Etaitt,  F.C.S.,  of 
the  Imperial  Foresl  Research  Institute  and  cellulose 
expert  to  the  Indian  Government,  -how-  that  pulp 
can  he  produced  from  Savannah  grasses.  In  one 
of  his  recent  report-  he  explains  that  unbleached 
pulp  can  lie  produced  from  these  grasses  in  Indian 
paper  mill-  for  less  than  sis.  or,  in  some  instances, 
$53  per  ton.  Compared  with  the  cosl  of  pulp  of 
European  manufacture,  this  leaves  a  margin  of 
estimated  cosl  of  from  $10  to  $1  I  available  for 
manufacturer-'  profit-  ami  payment  of  freighl  to 
customers.  Mr.  Raitt's  investigation  of  these 
grasses,  therefore,  amount-  to  a  prool  of  the  pros- 
pective economic  value  of  large  tract-  of  land 
hitherto  considered  unproductive  and  an  addition 
to  the  paper  ami  pulp  making  resources  of  the 
country  of  a  supply  of  raw  material,  which,  it  is 
stated  on  a  mosl  considerable  estimate,  can  not  he 
less  than  several  millions  annually.  The  "Times 
of  India."  and  the  ••Journal  of  the  Society  of  \ 
in  London,  say  these  fact-  are  worthy  tic  attention 
of  papermakers  in  the  British  fsles,  particularly 
those    who   do   a    large    trade    with    India. 


Mr.  <..  W  Osborn,  who  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Wall  Paper  Manufacturer-.  Ltd..  said 
the  pa-t  year  had  Keen  a  very  trying  time  for  a 
manufacturing  business  of  their  kind.  The  tendency 
had  Keen  for  nearly  all  their  raw  materials  to 
advance  in  price,  and  the  costs  "t  fuel  ami  munu- 
facture  had  all  been  on  the  up  grade.  Where  the 
article  manufactured  was  a  fancy  on. 
wall-paper,  many  buyers  had  a  tendency  not  to 
pay  higher  price-  than  had  been  their  custom  on 
previous  occasions  while  they  were  anxious  to 
obtain  an  equal,  if  not  superior,  effect  in  their 
decorations.  In  other  word-  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  buj  a  60-cent  paper,  wanted  a 
tilt-cent    paper   again   in  a   market    where   the   ci 

production  was  rising.  They  had  either  to  put  less 
into  the  article  or  the  extra  cost  of  raw  material 
and  manufacture  had  to  come  out  of  the  profits. 
As  to  the  prospects,  there  was  some  indication  of  a 
stirring  in  the  building  trade,  which  for  two  or 
years  had  not  been  brisk.  This  was  likely  to  have 
a    good    effect    on    wall    paper. 


The  Carron  Grove  Paper  Company  in  its  annual 

report   for   the   year  ended    October    25  -   that 

after     maintaining     the     mill     and      machinery     in 

borough    efficiency,    and    writing    of    the    charge    for 

ciation,    the    net    profit    for   the    twelve    months 


reaches  £18,330  and  the  balance  brought  forward 
i-  £4,173,  making  £22,503.  The  directors  propose 
to  carry  to  reserve  £7,550  and  to  pay  a  dividend 
on  the  ordinary  shares  at  the  rate  of  1(1'  ,  per 
annum.  The  Darwen  Paper  Mill  Company,  Ltd., 
report  for  the  half-year,  states  that  after  allowing 
a  sum  amounting  to  £9,250  for  interest  and  depre- 
ciation, there  is  a  net  profit  of  £1,255.  The  ad- 
verse balance  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  is  now 
reduced  to  £1,195.  The  directors  also  state  that 
the  newsprint  trade  still  continues  most  unsatis- 
factory. This  observation  of  the  directors  is  a 
general  summing  up  of  the  newsprint  trade  position 
not  only  in  England,  hut  in  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia. There  has  been  quite  a  lull  in  business 
and  some  of  the  Lancashire  mills  are  feeling  the 
dullness  of  trade  just  as  much  as  those  in  the 
south  of  England.  In  Dublin,  where  the  labor 
riots  have  occurred  recently,  the  paper  mill-  are 
closed  for  want  of  coal  and  raw  materials.  A  large 
amount  of  mill-hoard  and  pulp-board  i-  shipped 
from  Canada  to  Dublin  each  year.  The  paper- 
makers  of  Germany  held  a  meeting  recently  and 
it  was  decided  to  limit  the  production  of  German 
paper  mill-  in  the  months  to  come  in  order  to  put 
the  output  tnoie  i.n  a  level  with  the  consumption 
and   thus   keep   up   prices. 


Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kellner- 
Partington  Paper  Pulp  Company,  Sir  Edward  Par- 
tington -aid  he  would  deal  with  the  item,  "Invest- 
■  and  forest  properties,"  which  appeared  in 
the  balance-sheet  at  £1,142,982.  It  was,  he  -aid, 
a  large  sum  in  comparison  with  the  capital  of  t  he  com- 
pany, lor  -Mine  years  it  had  Keen  the  policy  of 
the   directi  ire   control    of   tin'   supplies   of 

raw  material  the  company  required  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  Lor  the  la-t  three  or  four  years 
they    hail    been    doing    that     on    a    large    scale.      The 

company    was   a    large    consumer   of    w 1    and    the 

director-  thought  it  advisable,  as  far  a-  they  could, 
to  purchase  the  land  on  which  the  timber  grew 
and  to  escape  the  possibility  of  an  artificial  infla- 
tion of  the  price.  They  could  not  expect  ti  - 
the  same  profit  from  an  investment  in  land  as 
from  an  investment  in  manufactures,  hut.  taking 
it  together,  the  investment  was  a  very  good  one. 
\  shareholder  then  asked  whether  sufficient  allow- 
ance had  been  made  for  depreciation  of  the  fi 
in  Norway  and  in  Austria,  and  a  reply  was  given 
that  a  careful  calculation  had  been  made,  allowing 
on  the  one  hand  for  depreciation  in  consequence  of 
the  cutting  down  of  timber  and  for  appreciation 
from  the  natural  growth-  of  forests  during  the 
twelve   month-. 


The   import-   of   paper   into   the    United    Kingdom 

-    an    idea    of    what     the    state    of    trade    was    in 

November.      These  import-   which   include   paper  on 

and  paper  not  on  reel-,  hangings,  packings  and 

wrappings,  cardboard,  etc..  total: 

November,    1913 
Cwts  Vali 

Import-:   November 977,186  £614,618 

Eleven  month- 11,793,942         7,026,346 

November.    1912 
Cwts  Val  . 

Imports:   November.  1,014,105  £610,638 

Eleven  months 11.077.391         6,51 
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The  export   trade  of  the   United    Kingdom,   which         INVESTIGATIONS  ON  THE  PERCENTAGE 
also  includes  writing  and  printing  paper,  mill-board,  OF  TANNING  SUBSTANCE  IN  SUL- 

ete.,  was  as  follows  in   November:  PHITE  WASTE  LYE. 

November,    1913  Formerly   substances    were   employed    I'm-   tanning 

Cwts.  Values  whose    effective    constituent    consisted    of    co-called 

Exports:   November.  269,854  £291,834  tannic  acids.     Substances  which  have  recently  been 

Eleven  months  3,241,082        3,391,004  used   I'm-  tanning  and   which,  considered  chemically, 

November,    1912  contain  sulfo-compounds  are  quite  different  From  these, 

Cwts.  Values  the  latter  1  > i •  i 1 1 ii  Neradol  of  the  Badische  Anilin-  und 

Exports:   November 337,466  £331,283  Sodafabrik  and  the  sulphite  waste  lye  concentrated 

Eleven  months. . .  3,039,901         3,260,795  by  evaporation. 

It    i-   quite   evident    that    hail   trade   has  not    only  Of    100   parts   of   the  organic   substance   contained 

been  experienced  on  the  continent,  but  in  all  paper  in    the   waste   lye   about    50    parts   are   taken    up   by 

producing    countries    in    Europe    including    England,  the   animal    skin    ami    retained.     The    percentage    of 

„.  *  *  *  lime    in    the    waste    lye    is    t  roulilesome    and    various 

...  .  ,  ,•     .    „,  ,  admixtures   have   been   employed    for   removing    the 

["urmng     to    the    imports    ol     papermaking    ma-  ^     Th(,    ^  J    Jf  ^^      8 

tenals  we  find  the  following  figures.  _  however,    generally    changed    by    these    admixtures; 

Nov.    L913       Nov.    L912  alkalies    are    particularly     harmful     in    this    respect. 

tons  tons  On  the  contrary,   by  adding  lactic  acid   the  tanning 

Mechanical,   wet 39,503  52,374  action   of   the   waste   lye   is   distinctly   increased:   the 

Mechanical,  dry 503  1,535  quantity    taken    up   by   the   animal   skin    is   thereby 

Bleached  chemical,  dry. . .  1,830  2,952  increased  from  50  to  tilt'  ,    calculated  with   reference 

Unbleached  chemical,  dry.  35,308  39,178  to  the  organic  substance  contained  in  the  waste  lye. 

Chemical,   wet      1,876  1,462         Sulphite  waste  lye  has  already   been  largely   used 

Total  of  mechanical  pulp,    10,006  tons  in   Novem-  j"  tanning,  and  indeed  concentrated  sulphite  waste 

her     L913   and   512,989   tons  for   the  eleven   months  kv''    ls    obtained    from    abroad,    the    cost    being    oi 

ending     November,     compared     with    453,077    tons  course,  increased  by  the  duty, 
ending  November,   1912.     Other  pulp  reaches  79,020 
tons   in    November  and  868,938  tons  for  the  eleven 

month-   ending    November,    compared    with   816,710  OCEAN  FALLS, 

tons  during  the  first   eleven   month-  in    lit  12.  Debenture    holder-   of    the    Ocean    Falls    Co.    will 

fare  much  better  than  at   first   supposed.      An  amal- 
gamation of  the  largest   paper  plants  mi  the  Pacific 

TRENT  VALLEY  FOREST  RESERVE  Coast    with   the  company    has   been   practically   con- 

The  Commission   of   Conservation   is  recommend-  eluded.     The    companies    interested    are    the    Crown 

ing  that  the  2.000  square  miles  of  land  in  the  Trent  Paper   Company    of    Portland,    the    Quatsino   Sound 

(anal  watershed  be  se1   aside  by  either  the   Domin-  Pulp   Company,   the    Powell    River    Pulp   and    Paper 

ion  or   Provincial   Governments  as   a   forest   reserve.  Company,   and  the  Ocean   Falls  Company.     By  the 

Such  a  protective  measure  would  under  the  peculiar  terms    of    the    agreement    the    latter    plant    will    be 

circumstances,  seem  to  be  well  advised.     The  water  operated   at   once,   and   a    $3,000,000   paper   mill    will 

supply    for   the   Trent    ('anal    and    Kawartha    Lakes  be  constructed.     The  capitalists   behind   the  merger 

is  obtained   from   the   watershed   mainly,   and   would  are     Messrs.     Fleishhacker     Brothers    and     William 

he   seriously   impaired   if  the  area   in   question    were  Plena'  Johnson,  all  of  San   Francisco.     The  latter  i- 

denuded    of    the    remaining    timber.     Since    the    Do-  president    of   the    National    Hank    of   California,    and 

minion  Government  in   1905  obtained  control  of  the  Mr.     Mortimer     Fleishhacker    is    president     of    the 

water   rights,    much    valuable   work   iii   damming   up  Anglo-London    and     Paris    National     Bank    of    San 

the    b«ck    lake-    ha-    l»eti    done,     with    the    result     thai  Francisco.       These     Gentlemen     have     agreed     to     -uar- 

the      (low      of      water     for      power      purposes      north      of  antee     fifty     per     cent,     of     the     bonds     of     the     Ocean 

Peterborough  bas  enlarged  most   satisfactorily.     The  Falls    Company,    as    well    a-    to    spend    the    above- 
Dominion    ha-    -pent    over    ten    million-    already    on  mentioned  sum  on  development    work  on  that    prop- 
•   <  anal,  and  by  the  time  the  extensions  to  erty.      In  order  to  validate  the  agreemenl  a   meeting 
and    Fake   Ontario   are   completed    ii  of    the    shareholders    ol    the    Ocean    Falls    Company 
.    -pent  several  million-  mote      \nd.  further  will    be    called,    but    m>    dissension    is    anticipated. 
cogent    reasons  beyond  the  water-conser-  The  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  debenture  hoi, has 
to  support   the  commission's   recom-  were  carried  on  by   Mr.  J.   Hamilton  Benn. 
mendation.     Half   of   the   area    is    now    unpatented, 

oi     in     possession     ol     the     Crown.       Only     a     tenth     of  •,.,,,.    .,  ,  *   ,    ,    wii    i>i     nc     n  »  ■>  l     r>r\i  <\i>i<i\ 

'■I    can    he   farmed,    and    the   I  the  ""    MANUFACTURE  OF    DARK-COLORED 

i.   be   quite   unprofitable.      I  ' 

than    7oii  acre-   of   :i    million   acres    "t    forest    i-   u ii-  When  making  better  kinds  of  dark-colored  papers 

i    area.      I  nder  thi    provincial  order-in-  in   many  cases  it   is  sufficient   to  lake  unbleached  or 

icil    of    1905,    conveying    to    the    Dominion    the  half-bleached    pulp   instead    ol    bleached    pulp.     (>ne 

i  control,  the  right  to  buy  laud  ahum  tie    laki  thereby    saves    not    onlj    the    bleaching    agent    but 

an  acre  was  granted  also    the    dye    requisite    for    giving    the    paper    the 

the    Dominion  Government,  hut  only  two  thousand  required    dark    shade.     Further,    unbleached    fibres 

bought.     I'    -''in-  obvious  thai   the  best  have  a   greater  afnnitj    for  dyes   than   bleached. 

tie-  district,  a-  well  a-  the  requiremi  \  \,j-\  frequently  required  tint  is  e.g.,  a  brownish 

ion   policy,   would   he  served   bj  Bordeaux;    tin-   is   obtained    best    by  employing  un- 

question  a  bleached     soda    cellulose     .ami     a     combination     of 

lion    i>  .  Bordeaux    and    Flow  ii. 
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Deep  red  tints  and  also  deep  green  and  olive 
tints  which  are  now  frequently  required  are  like- 
wise preferably   made  from   unbleached   pulp. 

In  must  of  these  papers  (paper  covers  of  cata- 
logues, passe-partout,  covers  of  file-,  better  kinds 
of  wrapping  paper,  etc.)  fastness  to  lighl  is  im- 
portant. This  is  obtained  by  employing  mineral 
colors,  bul  against  their  employmenl  is  the  fact 
that  they  readily  render  the  paper  flabby  or  limp 
when  a  certain  limit  is  exceeded;  also,  it  is  not 
possible  so  to  fix  mineral  colors  thai  they  do  not 
coine  off  when  the  paper  is  rubbed.  Therefore  it  is 
preferable  to  employ  so-called  substantive  aniline 
dyes  which  are  put  on  the  market  under  various 
names,  such  as  diamin,  diamin  genuine  dyes,  etc., 
and  are  sufficiently  fast.  As  these  dyes  are  almost 
completely  absorbed  by  the  fibre,  there  is  less  rea- 
son to  tear  complaints  owing  to  colored  waste 
water. 

By  observing  the  above  hints  the  manufacture 
of  many  papers  can   be   made   more  rational. 


The  New  Zealand  Paper  Mills  Company,  Ltd., 
suffered  last  spring  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Mataura  River,  which  caused  considerable  losses  on 
material-  and  -lock.  The  Malaura  mill  losl  £3  250 
and  £1,200  are  required  to  bring  buildings  and 
machinery  in  shape  again.  The  profits  after  pay- 
ing a  half-yearly  dividend  of  £4,200,  will  be  used 
to  cover  the  losses  mentioned.  No  dividends  were 
declared. 
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Utilization  of  Resinous  Woods. 

THE  article  appearing  in  this  issue  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Bates,  is  the  must  important  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  which  has  ever  been 
published.  The  utilization  of  resinous  woods  in 
manufacturing  paper  has  been  the  subjecl  of  the 
greatesl  importance,  and  beset  with  greatesl  diffi- 
culties  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  well  known  thai 
the  wood  possesses  good  paper  making  fibre,  bu1 
the  difficulty  in  abstracting  the  resinous  matter 
has  been   very   serious. 

This  present  article,  the  first  instalment  of  which 
appears  in  this  issue  is  a  discussion  of  two  years' 
work  which  successfully  solved  this  problem.  The 
methods  discovered  and  properties  used  are  unique, 
and  are  practicable  in  commercial  practice.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  tins  will  mean  a  great  change  in 
the  manufacturing  of  paper  in  southern  United 
States. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  comment  mi  work 
along  the  same  line  which  was  carried  nut  by  Mr. 
McGarvey  nine,  formerly  Director  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratroy  at  Madison.  Wis.  These  t«>> 
investigations  will  certainly  revolutionize  the  use 
of  southern  pine  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  the 
principles  involved  and  the  methods  used  are  of 
interest  to  Canadians,  for  we  have  in  this  country 
a  number  of  woods  carrying  percentages  of  resinous 
matter.  Our  spruce  through  western  Ontario  have 
sufficient  resinous  matter  to  give  great  difficulty 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite.  Some  other  specie- 
of  wood  which  we  have,  contain  considerable 
matter  of  this  nature  which  does  not  allow  of  their 


use    iii    the    ordinary    manufacture    of    paper.      These 
principles     worked     'Hit      by      Mr.      Hate-     .-in-     nf     the 

greatesl    importance    i"    us,    both    from    a    scientific 

and    trade    point    of    view,    because    there   is    no   doubt 

that   the  utilization  nf  these  resinous  \\ Is  of  the 

Smith     will     etl'eet     the     low     made     paper     market     in 

the   United  State-. 


The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

Till'!     Association     will     hold     a     banquet    and 
meetings  mi  January   '.''-'nd.    Windsor   Hotel, 

Mont  real. 

It  is  not  quite  a  year  since  the  agitation  was 
first  started  I'm-  the  formation  of  this  Association. 
The  progress  has  not  been  a-  rapid  a-  man]  "I 
those    interested    in    the    organization     had    hoped, 

but     we     believe     that     a     greal      luair.      have     emne     hi 

realize  the  greal  value  nf  such  an  organization. 
There  i-  no  doubt  that  the  paper  trade  in  thi- 
country  has  need  of  a  well  supported  organization 
of  this  kind,  which  will  be  of  unquestionable 
benefit  i"  each  individual  member.  The  main 
questions  which  are  arising  from  time  to  time 
aboui  trade  customs,  duties,  tariffs,  expansion  of 
the  industry,  ami  all  such  matter-,  can  only  be 
handled  by  a  central  organization.  The  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Stat.-  ha-  been  30  beneficial, 
that  the  book  manufacturers  have  now  organized 
a  separate  Association  nf  their  own,  under  Judge 
Moore. 
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January   1-r>,  1914 


While  the  Dumber  of  mills  making  pulp  and  paper 
in  Canada  is  nol  very  Large,  yei  the  needs  of  this 
organisation    are    very    great,    and    we   are    glad    to 

note,    are   appreciated.     All   interested   in   pulp   and 
paper,    whether    members    of    the    Pulp    and    Paper 
ation    or    not.    should    attend    its    meetings    on 
January   22nd,    at    the   Windsor   Hotel.    Montreal. 

Following  is  the  programme  proposed. 
MORNING    at    10.30   o'clock.-  Meetings   of   sec- 
tions    for    discussion     in     market     condition-,     trade 

customs,     tariffs,     and     other     matters     of     peculiar 

interest    to  the  different   branches  of  the  industry. 

LFTERNOON    at    2.30  o'clock.— Election   of   offi- 

report    on    past    year's    work:    discussions    on 

a     value  of  statistics,    (a)   tariff,   (c)   transportation. 

(d     technical    co-operation. 

EVENING    at     7.30    o'clock.— Banquet     at     the 

Windsor;   price   of  tickets.   $5,   inclusive. 


Scandinavians  Disappointed. 

Till;  pulp  and  paper  trade  in  the  old  country, 
especially  in  England,  is  talking  of  nothing 
at  the  present  moment  but  the  disap- 
point of  the  Scandinavians,  which  they,  themselves. 
admit  in  the  United  States  market  since  the  passing 
of  the  new  tariff  law.  They  have  been  holding  up 
large  stocks  for  American-  at  strong  prices,  hut 
have  found  that  other  competition  from  Canada 
and  elsewhere  has  been  fairly  keen.  Many  of  the 
largest  pulp  buyers  say  thai  they  will  be  hard  hit 
by  Canada  as  they  expected  much  stronger  prices 
in  the  American  market.  This  is  quite  a  remark- 
able circumstance  since  a  great  deal  of  talk  was 
made  during  the  tariff  session  on  this  point.     The 

fad    that    it     has    DO!     panned    out    as    the    Scandina- 
vian-   themselves    anticipated    is    a    matter    of    the 
greate-t    significance.     Certainly    Canada     has    ao1 
sold    very    much    more    sulphite    pulp    since    the    new 
tariff    inactment.     Conditions    have    not    been    very 
hri-k   during  the  la>t   few   month-.     The   passing  of 
1  urrency    Bill    has    tended    to    steady    matters 
li.it    so    that    it    i-   anticipated    thai    trade    will 
little   hri-ker   than   it    has   been   for  some   time 
The    sulphite    condition    is    mosl    interesting 
at   the  presenl    moment,   bul   it   looks  as  if  Canada 
would  not   Buffer  to  any  extent 


The  aeeounting  department   of  the  Spanish   River 
Company,     has     Keen     removed     from     Toronto    to 
!"   the   offices   ol    the    Lake   Su- 
perior    Paper    Companj      under    the    direction    ol 
l.Mtnli,    comptroller    of    the    company.     The 
in    connection     with    the    mills    at 
Sturgeon   Falls  and  Sault  Ste.   Marii 
now   ronducted   at   each   of   these   places,     Thi 
cutii  ■  main   in   Toronto 


ELECTRICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CELLU- 
LOSE. 
A    recently    published     French    patent,    by    Mr. 
Alliert     Nodon,    deal-    with    8    process    for    electric 
treatment     of     cellulose.      An     application     has     also 

been    made    for   an    English    patent.     The   inventor 

remarks     thai     the     known     methods     arc     expensive. 

variable    and    defective,    because    by    dipping    the 

materials  to  be  treated  in  vats  half-tilled  with 
saline  solution  those  which  are  immersed  are  more 
affected  than  what  i-  out-ide.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  previously  injecting  the  materials  with  various 
salts  and  then  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of 
electric  current  the  materials  being  too  humid — 
the  current  i>  -hunted  by  the  liquid  and  does  not 
reach  the  inino-t  parts.  The  new  process  consists 
in  first  treating  the  materials  with  a  saline  solution, 
but  only  superficially,  and  then  subjecting  them  to 

the  prolonged  action  of  electric  current  so  a-  to 
facilitate  penetration  of  the  current  into  the  heart 
of  the  materials  treated.  Tin-  passage  of  electricity 
i-  Favored  by  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
cellulose.  Sufficiently  prolonged  its  action  and 
ionization,  caused  by  the  current,  produce  complete 
transformation  of  the  cellulose  in  form  of  poly- 
merisation of  the  molecule.  The  new  substance 
thus  obtained  i-  imputrescible,  indestructible  by 
exterior  agent-,  such  a-  wood  myceliums  in  presence 
of  moisture,  air  and  heat.  Moreover,  mechanical 
resistance  of  the  cellulose  i-  greatly  augmented  and 
physical    aspect    more    or    less    unchanged. 


INFUENCE  OF  SIZING. 

II.  Frederking,  a  German  chemist,  has  jusl  made 
known  the  result-  of  hi-  work  in  determining  the 
influence  of  the  sizing  of  paper  and  the  resistance 
of  the  text  of  document-  to  removal  by  mechanical 

or  chemical  means  in  which  he  says  that  the 
harder  the  surface  sizing  and  the  closer  the  surface 
texture  of  the  paper,  the  more  readily  are  written, 
typewritten    or   stamped   character-   removed. 

A  striking  exception  to  this  rule  i-  found  in  the 
case  of  parchment  paper-,  from  which  characters 
in  writing  ink  can  seldom  he  removed  entirely 
without  trace.  Such  papers,  however,  hardly  fall 
within  the  range  of  practical  application  for  docu- 
ment- \-  b  guard  again-t  falsification,  document 
papers  should  be  relatively  soft-sized;  papers  sized 
with  rosin  are  to  he  preferred  from  thi-  point  of 
\ieu  t,,  papei  -  sized  with  gelatin  because  certain 
of   the   chemical    ink    removing   agent-   leave   stains 

on    rosin    sized    paper-. 

The    prejudice    against     I  yepw  fit  ing    for    documents 

i-  scarcely  justified,  since  many  brands  of  modern 
typewriter  ribbons  give  character-  a-  difficult  to 
remove  as  characters  written  in  ink.  sometimes 
even  more  resistant.  The  treatment  of  documents 
with  a  protective  varnish  i-  of  little  value  a-  a 
uard  against  Falsification;  such  varnishes  cause 
the  spreading  of  typewritten  or  -tamped  characters 
and  .are  only  available  for  document-  written  in 
ink.  With  hard  tub  sized  paper-,  the  varnish  re- 
main- on  the  surface  and  i-  easily  removed  by 
solvents,  while  with  -otter  sized  paper-  the  pro- 
tection  afforded   bj    the   varnish  ight    that   it 

do,  -    not     compensate    lor    the    unsightly    appearance 

produced. 


\\  9  Boyd,  -ale-  manager  of  Price  Brothei  a 
('o..  Jonquiere,  Que.,  was  in  Toronto  la-t  week  on 
his  return  from  an  extended  business  trip  to  the 
\\  ■    tern   States. 
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CHEMICAL   UTILIZATION  OF  SOUTHERN  WASTE 

By    JOHN    S.    BATES,    A.B.,    B.S.,    Chem.    E.,    Chemical  Engineer, 
Research   Laboratories   of   Arthur   D.     Little,     Inc.,     Boston,     Mass. 

The    following    article  is    the    dissertation    covering   two   years   work   on    the    manufacture   of 

pulp  and   paper  from  resinous  woods. 

The  results  here  outlined  will  revolutionize  the  use  of  these  woods. 

This  article  is  published  exclusively  by  the  author  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


INTRODUCTION. 

jf|HEl{K  are  two  phases  of  conservation 
to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the 
forestry  problem.  The  first  involves 
provision  for  the  preservation  and  re- 
juvenation of  timber  growth,  into  which 
enter  such  methods  as  selective  cutting  of  trees, 
reforestation    ami    prevention    of    foresl    fires.      The 

second     phase     of     the     problem     ha-     to     do     with     t  tie 

efficient    utilization    of    the    raw    materials    furnished 
by   tin-  forest. 

In  the  utilization  of  trees  not  lit  for  lumber  and 
of  the  waste  from  forest  and  saw  mill  there  i-  a 
broad  field  for  the  technical  chemist.  Consider- 
able attention  has  been  paid  to  these  matters  during 
the  past  few  years  ami  the  technology  of  the  sub- 
ject is  steadily  advancing.  The  chief  retarding 
influence  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tities of  wood  waste,  the  inherent  value  of  the 
raw  material  is  relatively  small.  The  economic 
value  of  the  finished  products  which  can  he  manu- 
factured from  wooil  waste  is  in  most  cases  not 
great  and  the  cost  of  transportation  ami  treatment 
of  the  wood  l-  often  prohibitive.  The  methods  of 
utilizing  wood  wa-te  differ  rather  widely  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  scope,  and  there  are  decided  limita- 
tions in  treating  any  one  species  of  w 1. 

RESINOUS    WOODS. 

One  of  the  most  reasonable  points  of  attack  i- 
in   the   direction    of    waste    resinous    woods.      Several 

processes    for    the    treatment    of    these    w I-    are 

now  in  successful  operation  and  others  give  promise 
of  satisfactory  development.  The  representative 
species  are  the  Douglas  fir,  the  Norway  pine  ami 
the  western  yellow  pine  of  the  Pacific  -lope  and 
the  long-leaf  pine  and  the  associated  Cuban  pine 
of  the  southeastern  state-.  The  species  of  less 
importance  are  the  digger,  lodgepole,  sugar  ami 
pinon  pines  of  the  West  ami  the  short-leaf  and 
loblo'ly    pines    of    the    Smith. 

The   most    abundant    of   the    resinous    w I-   and 

the  most  promising  from  the  industrial  standpoint 
i-  the  long-leaf  southern  pine  ("Pinus  palustt 
A-  i-  well  known  tin-  pirn-  i-  the  chief  wood  of  the 
southeast  ami  holds  first  place  among  the  com- 
mercial wood-  of  the  country.  The  utilization  of 
the  waste  wood  i-  now  assuming  special  significance 
as  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  naval 
-tore-  industry.  The  virgin  forests  which  have 
supplied  the  world  with  turpentine  ami  rosin  are 
disappearing  at  an  alarming  rat.-  ami  the  principles 
of  conservation  demand  that  the  tapping  ami 
wasting  of  the  living  trees  should  lie  relieved  as 
ar   as  |  i  •-  1  \   by  the  recovery  of  resinous  products 


from  the  felled  waste  wood.  Moreover,  long  con- 
tinued forest  operations  have  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  resinous  waste  in  the  forest  and 
much  of  this  waste  has  remained  sound  by  reason 
of  the  preservative  properties  of  the  oleoresin. 

The  forest-  of  long-leaf  pine  occupy  a  strip  some 
12.">  miles  wide  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  constitute  the  main 
timber  growth  of  the  states  from  North  Carolina 
to  Texas.  By  reason  of  devastation  of  the  foic-l-, 
the  turpentine  centre  has  moved  in  late  years 
from  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  while  the  lumber- 
ing centre  has  advanced  to  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi.  It  is  estimated  that  the  forest  areas  cover 
over  70  million  acres  and  that  the  stand  of  long- 
leaf  pine  amount-  to  about  2A2  billion  hoard  feet. 
(U.  S.    Dept.   Agric    Forest    Service.    Hull.  99,   p.   8). 

According   to   the   report    of   the   Census    Bureau, 

the  cut  for  the  year  L910  of  all  eastern  "yellow" 
pines,  (of  which  the  greater  part  was  long-leaf 
pine),  amounted  to  II  billion  hoard  feet.  This 
represents  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  cut  of 
resinous  wood-  throughout  the  entire  country. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  In-  that  in  ordi- 
nary   lumber    operation-    at    least    60    per    cent    of    the 

actual  wood  in  the  tree  is  wasted  iii  transforming 
the  same  to  sawed  lumber,  about  :5">  per  cent 
being  lost  at  the  mills  in  the  form  of  sawdust, 
slabs,  edgings  and  shavings,  ami  'J.")  per  cent 
remaining  in  the  forest  in  the  form  of  tree-tops, 
branches,  stumps,  etc.  U  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Y.  B.Sep. 
534,  1910,  ik  257).  This  would  signify  that  the 
wa-te  amounted  to  21  billion  feet,  a-  the  census 
figure  refer-  to  finished  lumber.  Assuming  1,000 
board    feet     to    be     equivalent     to     1    cord,      this 

would  represent  an  annual  production  of  21  mil- 
lion    cord-    of     wa-te     re-iiioll-     wood-     in     the     South. 

The  estimation  by  Witch  and  Merrill  i  I'.  S. 
Dept.  Agric,  Bur.  Chem.,  Hull.  159,  p.  '_' I 
million  cord-  of  waste  wood-  of  all  kinds  annually 
seems  to  be  erroneous,  as  they  have  apparently 
taken  the  census  figure  as  representing  loi)  per 
cent    of    the    actual    wood    cut. 

It  i-  of  course  impossible  to  determine  exactly 
the  total  amount  of  long-leaf  pine  waste  produced 
each  year,  furthermore,  the  wa-te  varies  widely 
in  oleoresin  content  ami  a  large  proportion  would 
be  too  lean  to  warrant  treatment  for  the  recovery 
of  resinous  constituents.  The  effective  utilization 
of  this  ela>s  of  wood  wa-te  by  a  variety  of  proci 
would  surpass  the  present  production  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  items  of  low-grade  papers  other  than 
newspaper),  rosin,  rosin  oil-,  turpentine,  pine  oil, 
rosin  spirits,  wood  tar.  -oft  wood  charcoal  and 
ethyl   alcohol. 
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Composition  of  Long-leaf  Pine. 

The  constituents  of  economic  value  existing  in 
long-leaf  pine  are  the  oleoresin  and  the  wood  itself. 
The  products  actually  obtained  from  the  pine  depe- 
pend  (Mi   the   methods  of  treatment. 

The  oleoresin  varies  widely  in  amount  but  its 
composition  is  fairly  uniform,  the  volatile  oils 
comprising  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  crude 
gum,  and  colophony  or  rosin  making  up  the  remain- 
-  i  per  cent.  The  volatile  oils  or  "crude  turps" 
yield  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  actual  turpentine 
and  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  heavier  oils,  known 
collectively  a>  "pine  oil."  As  it  exists  in  the  wood, 
the  turpentine  consists  mainly  of  terpenes  of  the 
formula  ('.,,  II;,,.  chiefly  a-pinene  with  smaller 
amounts  of  b-pinene,  dipentene,  camphene,  and 
-  of  other  oils.  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Forest 
Service.  Bull.  119,  p.  7);  Bur.  ('hem.  Bull.  144, 
p.  '21  |.  The  turpentine  fraction  distils  between 
155°  and  lSlFC.  the  main  portion  passing  over 
clo.-e  to  the  boiling  point  of  pinene  (155  156  C). 
The  pine  oil  consists  essentially  of  terpineol,  with 
small  amount-  of  borneol,  fenchyl  alcohol,  limonene, 
cineol  and  other  terpenes  and  related  compounds. 
Gum  turpentine  issues  from  the  sapwood  of  the 
living  tree  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  pinene, 
whereas  the  volatile  oils  of  the  heart  wood  contain 
appreciable   amounts   of   dipetene   and   heavier   oils. 

The  colophony  or  rosin  consists  chiefly  of  mono- 
basic rosin  acids.  The  main  constituent  (80-90 
per  cent  i  is  believed  to  be  abietic  acid  or  its  an- 
hydride. Authorities  differ  as  to  the  exact  com- 
position of  abietic  acid,  some  holding  to  the  for- 
mula I  II  Oj  and  others  to  C19  HmOs  (see  Forest 
Service.  Bull.  119,  pp.  7  8  for  references).  There 
are  no  esters,  bul  bodies  of  m  lactone  nature  are 
present  in  small  quantity,  as  shown  by  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  saponification  and  acid 
number-. 

The    true    w 1.     (Klason,    see  Schwalbe,    "Die 

('hemic  der  Cellulose,"  pp.  395  and  441:  Dean 
and  Tower.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  29,  (1907),  p. 
1119)  considered  apart  from  oleoresin  and  mois- 
ture, i-  essentially  lignocellulose,  made  up  of  55-65 
per  cent  of  stable  cellulose,  < ',  ||,,,  <  ),m,  associa- 
ted in  a  colloidal  state  with  about  :;n  per  cent 
of  lignin,  a  carbohydrate  of  uncertain  composi- 
tion and  higher  carbon  content,  approaching  the 
empirical  formula  C  II  0  Cross  and  Bevan, 
irches  on  Cellulose,  3).  The  balance  is  made 
up  of  lower  carbohydrates,  chiefly  pentosans  and 
hexosans,  and  small  amount-  of  protein  and  mineral 
ash.  The  moisture  content  of  pine  varies  from 
.">  per  cent  in  very  fat  wood  to  ">o  to  per 
cftt  or  more  in  -mill  classes  of  lean  wood,  average 
wood  containing  about  20  per  cent  of 
lure.  This  i-  an  important  consideration  in  all 
calculation.-. 

Classification  of  Wood   Waste. 

It     is    well     to    have    in     mind     the    various    classes 
of   wood    wa-te   which    arc   availabe.     The    mill    waste, 
which   represents  about   :;.".   per  cent   of  the  original 
i-    chiefly    sawdust,    slabc    and    edgings.      The 
ist    i-    usually    low    in    oleoresin    content,    be- 
the   average   saw   lumbei    is   lean       Moreover, 
te  of  division  allow-  more  or  le      volati- 
lisation of  the  turpentine.     Tl  -  ■    available 

in  large  quantitiei  and  offei    ol    the  most   con 

•  i. nal.      Their   percentage 

high    and    it-    rcino' 

a    pi  ■  insidercd        Furl  hermore,    t  he 


slabs  conic  from  the  outer  sapwood  of  the  tree, 
where  the  oleore-in  content  is  lowest.  The  richest 
slabs    are    those   from    the    "box    face"    of    trees    which 

have    been    tapped    for    gum    -pint-    of    turpentine. 

The  wa-te  remaining  in  the  forest  is  abundant, 
but  i-  not  SO  accessible.  Large  branches,  tree- 
tops  and  occasional  logs  left  by  the  lumbermen 
afford     raw     material     in     a     form     compact     enough 

for  handling.     Stump.-  usually  have  a  high  oleoresin 

content  and  offer  a  great  bulk  of  solid  rich  wood. 
Their  utilization  is  of  especial  significance  in  cases 
where  the  land  is  being  cleared  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Uprooting  of  the  stumps  and  perhaps 
freeing  from  dirt  and  root-  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  most  attractive  class  of  forest 
wa-te  is  the  "dead  and  down"  material  known  as 
"Iightwood."  After  the  period  of  turpentine  or- 
charding, the  exhausted  trees  are  in  many  cases 
allowed  to  remain  until  they  fall.  The  bark  and 
the  outer  sapwood  decay  and  in  five  to  fifteen 
years  there  i-  left  a  resinous  loir,  which  resists 
the  natural  processes  of  disintegration  for  Ions 
periods.  This  explains  the  large  supply  of  light- 
wood  now  available.*  Lightwood  is  often  charred 
by    the    ground    fires    which    run    through    the    pine 

forests. 

Turpentine  Orcharding. 

The  oldest  and  most  approved  method  of  obtaining 
rosin  and  turpentine  depends  on  making  incisions 
in  the  living  tree  and  collecting  the  oreoresinous 
exudate.  This  general  operation  is  known  as  "or- 
charding." The  turpentine  is  recovered  from  the 
crude  sum  by  distillation  and  the  non-volatile 
rosin  is  purified  by  a  simple  process  of  straining  while 
still   in   a    molten    condition. 

The  "sum  spirits  of  turpentine"  so  obtained  are 
always  taken  as  the  highest  standard  of  quality, 
-ince  they  are  not  contaminated  by  those  decom- 
positions products  formed  during  certain  other 
treatment-  of  resinous  wood-.  The  orcharding 
method  is  simple  and  requires  but  little  outlay  for 
apparatus.  The  exhausted  tic-  are  available 
for  lumber,  and  the  choice  of  area-  for  orcharding 
is  now  usually  made  with  this  end  in  view.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  yield  from  a  single  tree  i- 
small,  the  average  being  10  12  pounds  of  crude 
sum  per  annum  (Herty,  J.  Ind  Eng.  Chem.,  .Ian. 
I'M:;,  p.  i;7).  This  necessitates  the  exploitation 
of  a  very  larse  number  of  trees  and  any  but  the 
most  careful  methods  of  orcharding  result  in  rapid 
devastation  of  a    forest. 

Destructive  Distillation. 

The    aim     In     this    process     i-     to     heat     the     richer 

srades    of    pine    in    closed    retort-  at    progressively 

higher    temperature-    in    order    to    first     liberate    the 

volatile  oil-  of  the  wood  in  a  comparatively  un- 
changed condition  and  finally  to  decompose  the 
rosin    and    the    wood    into   a    Series   of   products,    which 

are  for  the  ino-t  part  volatile  at  high  temperatures. 
Below  200°C.  the  main  products  moisl ure.  tur- 
pentine and  pine  oil  are  primary  in  nature.  With 
continued  increase  in  temperature  the  wood  itself 
suffers    decomposition,     with     formal  ion     of     water 

and     -mall     amounts     of     acetic     and     formic     acid-. 

linn  light  tar  oil-,  gas  ami  -mall  amount-  of  methyl 

\      Tschirch,    in    "Die     Harze    and    die     Rars- 
behaliei."    second    edition,    describes    the    increased 

accumulation  of  ro-in  in  a  wounded  or  dead  live 
as     a     pathological     process     carried     on     by     minute 
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alcohol,  and  finally  heavy  tar  oils:  charcoal  is  left 
as  a  residue  in  the  retort.  At  temperatures 
approaching  300°C.  rosin  begins  to  decompose, 
the  successive  products  being  water,  light  rosin 
spirits,    heavier   rosin    oils   and   pitch. 

The  main  problems  in  the  destructive  distillation 
process  are  uniform  distribution  of  heat  and  accu- 
rate control  of  temperature.  The  types  of  retorts 
are  numerous  and  differ  rather  widely  in  methods 
and  heat  application. 

The  fractions  obtained  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  resinous  wood  are  for  the  most  part 
mixtures  of  the  decomposition  products  of  rosin 
and  wood.  Purification  of  the  products  is  for  this 
reason  difficult  and  imperfect.  The  number  of  end 
products  is  relatively  large,  but  many  of  them  are 
of  low  inherent  value.  Destructive  distillation  has 
the  advantage,  however,  of  adapting  itself  to  rough 
and  even  charred  wood,  without  "the  necessity  of 
finely  dividing  the  same.  Furthermore,  certain 
valuable  products,  such  as  pine  tar,  tar  oils  and 
creosote,   can   be  obtained   by   this   process   alone. 

Steam     Distillation. 

Although  the  boiling  point  range  of  turpentine 
lies  above  155°C,  both  turpentine  and  pine  oil 
are  volatile  with  -team  at  temperatures  above 
94-96°C.  The  steam  distillation  process  aim-  to 
remove  the  volatile  oils  from  the  wood  by  this 
simple  agency.  The  finely  divided  resinous  wood 
i-  subjected  to  the  action  of  saturated  or  super- 
heated steam  in  suitable  retorts  for  several  hour-. 
until  the  greater  portion  of  the  crude  turpentine 
has  been  carried  over.  The  volatile  oil-  are  readily 
separated  from  the  aqueous  layer  in  a  distillate 
and  by  a  series  of  fractional  distillation-  in  a 
column  still  the  end  products,  wood  turpentine 
and  pine  oil.  are  isolated  in  a  favorable  state  of 
purity. 

While  the  principles  involved  in  the  steam  dis- 
tillation process  are  very  simple,  the  utilization 
of  the  wood  is  incomplete,  in  that  only  the  volatile 
constituents  are  recovered.  The  limitation-  have 
proved  so  great  that  nearly  all  the  commercial 
plants     have     ceased     operations     within     the     pa-t 

two     or     three     year-.        It     Seems     probable,    however. 

that  -team  distillation  will  remain  a-  an  important 
step  in  more  comprehensive  treatment-  of  resinous 
pine. 

EXTRACTION    PROCESSES. 
I.  Volatile  Solvents. 

Rosin  and  turpentine  are  soluble  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  volatile  solvents,  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  cheaper  ones  being  naphtha,  gasoline 
and  coke-oven  benzene.  The  ordinary  commercial 
solvent  is  a  light  gasoline,  all  fraction-  of  which 
are    volatile    below    130    140  C.     The  extraction  pro- 

--  depends  on  the  removal  of  the  rosin  and  tur- 
pentine from  the  finely  divided  wood  by  the  agency 
of  a  solvent;  the  extract  i-  subsequently  distilled 
to  recover  fir-t  the  solvent  and  finally  the  tur- 
pentine and  pine  oil.  leaving  the  rosin  a-  a  residue 

In  some  cases     Walker.  .1.  Soc.  Chem.   Ind.,   1911, 

p.  3D4:  1".  S.  Pat.  '.r_>_>. :;tio  and  Yaryan,  U.  S.  Pat-. 
915,400;  964,728;  992,325),  the  turpentine  i-  first 
removed  from  the  shredded  wood  by  -team  distill- 
ation in  order  to  escape  the  usual  danger  of  reten- 
tion of  solvent  by  the  turpentine.  There  i-  also  a 
possibility  of  using  the  extracted  wood  for  the  pro- 


duction of  paper  pulp,  although  the  fine  state  of 
division  of  the  wood  would  detract  from  its  value 
in  this  connection. 

The  main  products — turpentine,  pine  oil  and  rosin 
are  in  most  respects  of  very  favorable  quality, 
since  they  are  free  from  those  decomposition  pro- 
duets  formed  at  higher  temperatures  in  the  other 
processes.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  loss  of 
solvent  during  the  cycle,  amounting  a-  it  doe-  to 
20-25  gallons  per  cord  of  wood  extracted. 

2.  Alkalis. 

When  rosin  i-  heated  with  caustic  soda,  sodium 
carbonate  or  equivalent  alkali,  the  rosin  acids  com- 
bine   with    the    alkali    to    form    a    soluble    rosin    soap. 

Turpentine  and  pine  oil  are  -table  in  presence  of 
dilute  solutions  of  alkali  and  may  be  removed 
therefrom  by  dist illation  with  steam.  Wood  itself 
i-  affected  only  in  slight  degree  on  heating  with 
dilute  alkali  at  low  steam  pressures,  a  small 
proportion  of  the  lignin  being  carried  into  solu- 
tion. These  well-known  tact-  have  suggested  the 
use  of  dilute  alkaline  solutions  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion of  the  primary  constituents  of  resinous  wood. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  factor-  entering 
into  the  extraction  of  resinous  w I  with  alkali- 
will    be   found   in   the   second    part    of   this   piper. 

Bath   Processes. 

Commercial  operations  on  a  limited  scale  have 
been  carried  on  for  some  time  whereby  the  tur- 
pentine and  pine  oils  ami  incidentally  part  of  the 
rosin  are  extracted  from  the  wood  by  a  hot  bath  of 
non-volatile  or  high  boiling  material.  Molten  rosin 
alone  ami  mixture-  of  rosin,  pitch,  pine  tar.  pine 
oil.    etc.    have    been    used    a-    bath-    for    flooding    the 

w 1.      Final  injection  of  -team   into  the  bath  car- 

iff   the   turpentine     ami     pine    oil     and     permits 
of    using    the    bath    for    treating    the    next     batch    of 

wood.  The  extracted  wood  may  be  u-ed  as  fuel 
or  it   may  be  destructively  distilled. 

Hydrolysis. 
The     hydrolysis     of     the     lignocellulose     complex 

of  wood  by  acids  ami  the  production  of  ethyl  al- 
cohol from  the  fermentable  sugar-  so  formed  con- 
stitute a  problem  of  ever-growing  interest.  Long- 
leaf  pine  has  been  tin-  raw  material  used  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  investigations  along  these  lines 
and  at  lea-t  two  alcohol  plants  jn  this  country 
are   now   treating  tin-    wood   on   a    large   scale. 

Very  dilute  solutions  of  sulphurous,  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  are  u-ed  as  hydrolyzing  agents 
and  rather  high  steam  pressures  are  necessary  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  the  lignin  and  cellulose. 
The  fermentable  sugar,  calculated  as  dextrose, 
amount-    to     10   20   per    cent    of    the  dry    weight    of 

the    w 1    under   favorable   condition-.      The   extract 

is  neutralized  with  lime,  cooled,  and  treated  with 
yeast.  After  fermentation  i-  complete,  the  alcohol 
i-   distilled   off  ami   rectified. 

The  attractive  feature  of  the  process  is  the  high 
yield  of  alcohol,  a  material  which  i-  becoming  of 
more  and  more  importance  in  the  industries.  Fur- 
thermore,   it    i-    the    only    process    especially    suited 

to    the     use    of    sawdust,     and     it     doe-  not     depend   for 

iccess  on  the    oleoresin    content   of  the  wood. 
Before    leaving    this    subject,    an    alternative    use 
of      the     hydrolyzed     wood     mass     should    be     men- 
tioned.    It   has   been  found     Zimmerman,   J.    Royal 
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Art-.  61,  1912,  pp.  69  81;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  [nd. 
31,  |>.  1197  thai  the  sugar  liquor  and  "pulp" 
formed  by  treating  sawdust  with  so.  solution  under 
pressure  is  admirably  suited  a-  a  basis  for  :i  valu- 
able  cattle   food. 

Paper  Pulp. 

The  use  of  long-leaf  pine  for  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper  is  an  industrial  development  of 
recent  years.  Laboratory  and  commercial  experi- 
ments Oil  tin-  new  raw  material  have  proved  fairly 
ssful  and  the  indications  are  thai  a  paper  in- 
dustry of  no  mean  proportions  will  be  built  up 
in  the  Smith.  Several  plants  are  already  in  opera- 
tion and  other  extensive  projects  are  claiming  the 
attention   of   pulp   and   paper   experts. 

The  -oda  proee-s  depends  on  the  decomposition 
and  solution  of  the  lignin  by  a  caustic  -oda  liquor 
at  high  temperature  and  pressure.  Of  perhaps  more 
significance  is  the  sulphate  process.  The  presence 
of  the  sodium  sulphide  improves  the  color  of  the 
pulp  and  simplifies  bleaching;  at  the  same  time, 
the  fibre  i-  smoother  and  firmer,  and  imparts  better 
wearing  qualities   to  the   paper. 

Sound,  lean  wood  i-  besl  adapted  to  pulp  making. 
In  addition  to  the  direct  supply  of  logs,  the  large 
quantities  of  mill  waste  in  the  South  furnish  a 
convenient    and   cheap   source   of   raw    material. 

To    make    the    treatment     of    the     more    resinous 
-    of    pine    waste    reasonable    and    profitable, 
attention    must    be    given    to    by-products.      Rosin 
and   turpentine   may   lie   first    removed   l>v   a   volatile 
solvenl    (Rowley,    l".    S.    Pat.   942,106        S     eral    of 
the   methods   suggested    have   aimed    at    preliminary 
removal  of  the  volatile  oils  in  a   pure  form   by   dis- 
tilling    at      moderate     pre--ures     with     steam     alone 
Bougl  .   V.  S.   I'm.  903,859)  or  in  presence  of  alkali 
solution-     Craighill   and    Kerr.     V.   S.   Pat.   817. 960). 
It   lias  been  claimed  that    part   of  the  rosin   can   be 
melted    down    and   tapped    from   the    bottom   of   the 
digester     Savior.     U.    S.    Pat.     1,004,473;     Hoskins, 
Pat.    77().  in:;  .      The    -pent    pulping    liquors 
may    be   evaporated    and    destructively    distilled    to 
yield     rosin     spirits,     pvroligneoua     acid,     tar,     etc 
I      S.    Di  pt.    Vgric.    Bur.   Chem.,   Bulletin    159 

I  XPERIMENTAL 

Scope  of  Investigation. 

In     the     chemical     utilization     of     wood     waste     it 
seems  highly  desirable  to  aim  at   simplicity  of  treat- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  as  complete 
a   recovery  of   valuable  products  a-   i-  economically 
'.-.      Usually   one   type   of   treatment     i-     para- 
'    in   a   plant  and    any    complication     is    looked 
K>on  with  disfavor.     And  it  is  quite    apparent    that 
ii  of  widely    varying    type-    of    treatmenl 
■    conducive   t"  tie'  smooth    operation  of  a  mill, 
iitation     of    the    number     ol      end      product-      i- 

intage  and  these  products  should   he 

ed    in   the  mo-t    direct    manner    and    in  a-   pure 

nitial     form     a-    possibl 

[t  wa-  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that   an 

.'hern    pine    waste    wa-    under- 

The  ]•■•■  limited  to  the  more  res- 

onsidering  the  recenl 

demoi  . p       hi    he 

..in   long-leaf   pine     it    seemed    advisable 

modified  pulping     In  al  ment.       This 

.ii    i.f    the    wood    in    the 

i.ip-    of    the    size    demanded    by    a    pulp 

mill.     It   remain*  d  to  choose  a  me1  hod  f< 


the  chips  to  separate  the  oleoresin  from  the  wood 
itself  and  allow  isolation  of  the  three  end  products 
— turpentine,   rosin  and   paper   pulp. 

Since  rosin  is  readily  saponified  by  alkalis  and 
thereby  rendered  soluble  in  water,  it  was  decided 
to  make  use  of  this  principle  in  extracting  the  rosin 
from  the  wood  A  mild  treatment  was  necessary 
to  prevent  undue  attack  of  the  actual  wood  by  the 
alkali.       The    fact     that    turpentine    and    pine    oil    are 

volatile  with  steam  at  temperatures  far  below 
their    boiling    point-    suggested    carrying    out     the 

preliminary  extraction  at  low  steam  pressures,  there- 
by allowing  separation  of  the  volatile  oil-.  After 
removal  of  the  rosin  and  turpentine  the  wood 
could  be  -teamed  with  stronger  alkali  under  more 
severe  condit  ions,  for  the  production  of  paper 
pulp. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  of  the  factors 
affecting  such  a  treatment  of  the  wood,  it  was 
important  to  determine  the  quality  and  yield-  of 
the    product-    and    to    provide    for    their    purification. 

Historical. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions  for 
the  utilization  of  resinous  material-  involving  the 
principle   of   alkai    extraction. 

Craighill    and    Kerr      ('.  S.     Patent    817,960,    April 

17.      19(H))     have     patented     a     proce--     by     which     the 

chipped  wood  is  treated  first  with  a  small  volume 
of  liquor  containing  an  amount  of  caustic  soda 
"just  sufficient  to  saponify  the  rosin  and  oils  and 
neutralize  the  (volatile)  acids  without  dissolving 
other  extractive  matters  of  the  wood."  Steam  is 
admitted  long  enough  to  distil  the  terpenes; 
water  is  then  added  in  order  to  submerge  the  chips 
in  alkaline  solution,  and  steaming  i-  continued 
until  saponification  of  rosin  i-  complete.  This  solu- 
tion is  then  drawn  off  and  the  chips  treated  with 
a  stronger  caustic  solution  for  the  production  of 
paper  pulp. 

J.  Aktschourin  (French  Patents  I:;.'. Hits,  Au-r. 
5,  1911,  and  133,424,  lug.  11.  1911:  Ger.  Pats. 
'-'IV.^:..  .Inly  12,  1912  and  257,015,  Jan.  12.  1913 
provides  for  the  extraction  of  resinous  material 
by  heating  with  dilute  alkali  below  1(10 V  al 
eral  atmospheres  pressure.  The  lower  temperature 
lessens  the  attack  of  the  lignin.  The  liquor  is 
drawn  off  and  cooled   to  precipitate  a  certain  amount 

of  emulsified  resin  and  rosin  soap.  The  filtrate 
i-  used  in  digesting  the  fibrous  material  at  high 
-team    pressure   for   pulp. 

Where  turpentine  i-  the  only  product  desired, 
alkali  ha-  in  some  cases  been  added  primarily  to 
disintegrate  the  rosin  and  thereby  permit  a  more 
nearly  complete  distillation  of  the  volatile  oil- 
Hough,  U.  s,  Pat.  903,471  i. 
Kerr  I  S  Pal  B32  863  I  as  -  iggested  a  con- 
tinuous process  for  the  removal  of  turpentine  and 
id-in  from  wood,  the  turpentine  being  tir-t  distilled 
with  -team  and  the  ro-in  being  subsequently  dis- 
solved   in    alkaline    liquor, 

Preliminary   '  sperimenta. 
From    a    shipment    of    assorted    pine    waste,    the 
"box-face    -lab"     material     was  I    a-    being 

suited  to  a  laboratory  investigation.  This 
wood  wa-  Bound  and  dean,  and  very  rich  and  uni- 
form in  oleoresin  content.  Winn  reduced  to  . 
i.r  shavings  the  wood  had  a  strong  turpentine  odor 
and  burned  freely  with  a  characteristic,  smoky 
flame  Box  face  -lab-  constitute  a  comparatively 
expensive    and    restricted    source    ol    raw     material 
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for  commercial  supply  and  the  oleoresin  content 
(30-40  per  cent)  is  higher  than  that  of  average 
lightwood  (15-25  per  cent).  This  material,  then, 
should  present  perhaps  the  severest  conditions  for 
complete  extraction  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  but 
the  yields  must  be  considered  a  maximum  for 
southern  pine   waste. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  first  made  to  deter- 
mine the  behaviour  of  the  wood  with  alkalis  under 
various  conditions  of  temperatures  and  pressure. 
Sample  slabs  were  carefully  cleaned  by  the  removal 
of  bark,  rosin  "scrape"  and  other  surface  material. 
Only  the  (dean,  inside  wood  was  used  in  the  investi- 
gations. Some  of  the  wood  was  reduced  to  large 
chips — about  1  in.  x  fin.  x  |in.,  some  to  small 
chips — about  fin.  x  |in.  x  1,32  in.— and  another 
portion   to   thin   shavings. 

The  action  of  volatile  solvents  was  of  course 
rapid  and  simple.  Shavings  and  small  chips  were 
readily  freed  from  rosin  and  turpentine  by  extrac- 
tion in  a  Soxhlet.  Leaving  the  wood  clean  and  de- 
cidedly winter  in  color.  The  slow  penetration  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  chips  pointed  t<>  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  be  encountered  in  using  this 
type  of  treatment  on  chips  of  the  normal  pulping 
size.  Ether,  gasoline,  ligroin  and  petroleum  ether, 
all  yielded  clear,  bright  yellow  rosin,  showing 
the    excellent     quality    of    the    rosin    as    it     existed    in 

the  wood.     Ethyl     alcohol,      methyl     alcohol,    and 

acetone    showed    slightly    greater    extractive     powers, 

the  rosin,  however,  being  deeper  in  color  ami  some- 
what cloudy.  Ether  is  the  mosl  satisfactory 
solvent   for  rosin,    the    solubility    being    38  39     per 

cent    at    23°C.    (11.    A.    LOOS,    "A    Study   un    Colophonj 

Rosin,"  Columbia  University,  1900),  and  was  used 
in  subsequent    quantitative    determinations. 

Extraction  with  alkalis  is  different  in  principle. 
The    rosin    is    saponified  ami    dissolved    as    a    -nap. 

while  the  turpentine  is  liberated  from  the  rosin 
without  itself  dissolving  in  the  alkaline  solution. 
An  important  consideration  is  thai  the  alkali 
causes  partial  decomposition  of  the  wood  itseli 
The  lignone  group  of  the  wood  i-  converted  bj 
alkaline  solutions  at  elevated  temperatures  into 
soluble  derivatives,  which  are  acid  in  nature  bul  of 
somewhat  uncertain  composition  (Cross  and  Bevan. 
"Wood  Pulp  and  it >  Uses,"  p.  62).  This  prin- 
ciple is  carried  to  the  limit  in  ordinary  pulping 
operations,  where  the  final  pulp  consists  of  cellu- 
lose practically  free  from  lignin.     Heating  the  w 1 

in  dilute  caustic  solutions  at  the  moderate  tem- 
peratures aecessary  for  rosin  extraction  represents 
the  initial  stage  of  lignin  decomposition.  The 
dissolved  bodies  from  this  source  consist  mainly 
of  organic  acids  of  the  type  of  saccharinic  and  iso- 
saccharinic  acids,  a-  well  as  those  of  a  lower  order, 
such  as  formic  ami  acetic  acids.  In  addition,  there 
are  dissolved  those  water-solul  >le  bodies  and  lower 
carbohydrates,  which  exist  in  the  w 1  to  the  ex- 
tent of  5-10  per  cent  chiefly  pentosans  ami  hexo- 
sans,  such  as  the  glucosides  of  xylose,  mannose, 
etc.  (see  Kla.-on  and  Segerfelt.  Papierfabrikant,  9, 
Mill.  pp.  1093-9).  For  convenience,  the  decom- 
position products  of  the  lignin  of  the  wood  will 
be  designated  as  '•humus"  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Extraction  of  Rosin-free  Wood  with  Alkali. 
To  study  the  behaviour  ol  the  humus,  pine 
shavings  were  firs!  extracted  with  ether  and  then 
heated  with  dilute  solutions  of  caustic  soda.  The 
alkali  extract-  were  clear,  ami  brown  or  cherry  red 
in  color. 


Addition  of  excess  caustic  soda  caused  no  precipi- 
tation of  the  organic  bodies.  The  same  was  true 
of  treatment  with  sodium  chloride.  Barium  chlo- 
ride gave  a  fine,  brown  precipitate  of  the  barium 
salts  of  the  humic  acids,  leaving  a  pale  orange- 
colored  supernatant  liquor.  Titration  with  mineral 
acids  gave  no  precipitate  up  to  the  sodium  bi- 
carbonate stage  (phenolphthalein  end-point).  On 
fully  acidifying,  there  resulted  almost  complete 
precipitation  of  the  humus,  due  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  sodium  salts.  The  humus  was  brown,  granu- 
lar and  easily  washed  by  water.  Only  a  trace 
proved  soluble  in  ether,  but  the  mass  became  some- 
what gelatinous.  After  acidifying  a  portion  of  the 
alkali  extract  to  the  sodium  bicarbonate  stage. 
COf  was  passed  through  the  solution.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  humus  was  precipitated,  (see 
Rinman,  U.  S.  Patents  1,005,882,  1,017,320  and 
1,045,889,   and  .1.   Soc.   Chem.    1ml.,  31,   p.    183). 

Extraction  of  Resinous  Wood  with  Alkali 
The  behaviour  of  the  resinous  wood  with  alkalis 
is  modified  by  the  presence  of  rosin  ami  turpentine. 
Dilute  caustic  soda  and  sodium  carbonate  showed 
little  action  on  resinous  shavings  or  chips  in  the 
cold.  Shavings  were  readily  extracted,  however, 
by  heating  at  7n  100°C.  Chips  were  much  more 
resistant,  although  the  small  chips  were  thoroughly 
extracted  on  boiling  with  dilute  caustic  soda  for 
1 '  2  hours,  accompanied  by  evolution  of  turpen- 
tine. 

The  brown  extracts  Consisted  mainly  of  sodium 
resinate  and  the  -odium  -all-  of  humic  acids.  Ad- 
dition   of     excess     caustic     soda     ill     the     colli     caused 

precipitati i!  most  of  the  rosin  soap,  which  car- 
ried down  some  of  the  humus  mechanically.  So- 
dium chloride  gave  the  same  general  action.  Bar- 
ium chloride  gave  a  precipitate  of  the  barium  salts 
of  both  tie-  rosin  and  humic  acids.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  pure  wood  extract,  mineral  acids  gave  no 
precipitate  on  titrating  to  the  phenolphthalein  end- 
point.  Further  additions  precipitated  rosin  and 
humus  together,  the  small  quantity  of  humus 
being  entrapped  by  the  gummy  rosin.  Direct 
melting    of    the    precipitate    gave    bright     ro-in,     with 

humus  particle-  disseminated  throughout.  Extrac- 
tion with  ether  involved  some  difficulty  in  separat- 
ing the  ether  layer  from  the  gelatinous  humus, 
but  yielded  a  clean  ro-in  of  pale  brown  color. 
aturating  the  alkali  extract  with  CO..,  partial 
precipitation    of    both    rosin    ami    humii-    took    place. 

The    "Salting-Out"    Method    for    Isolation 
of   Rosin. 

Isolation  of  tin-  rosin  content  of  the  alkali 
extract  was  mosl  conveniently  accomplished  by 
salting  out  the  rosin  soap  with  caustic  soda. 
Sodium  chloride  was  apparently  jusl  a-  effective, 
bul  rather  complicated  the  process  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another  reagent.  The  caustic  soda  meth- 
od was  chosen  because  direct  ami  simple.  Humus 
itself  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solution,  but  a  small  part 
i-  carried  down  by  the  colloidal  soap.  Sodium 
resinate  is  quite  soluble  in  hot  alkaline  solutions, 
as  well  a-  in  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  solutions 
in  the  cold,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
alkaline  solutions  when  the  concentration  of  free 
cau-tic  soda  exceeds  about  4  per  cent.  This  solu- 
bility determines  the  loss  in  recovery  of  the  soap. 
The  method  has  the  advantage  of  utilizing  the  same 
reagentjas  is  employed  for  extracting  the  wood  ami 
cooking  for  pulp    No  acid  i-  necessary  for  precipitating 
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the  free  rosin,  if  the  soap  is  to  be  used  as  such,  and 
no  acid-resisting  apparatus  need  be  provided.     The 

alkali  used  in  extracting  the  wood  and  precipita- 
ting the  soap  can  be  saved  partly  in  the  form  of 
sodium  resin  ate  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
rosin  fraction),  and  partly  in  the  form  of  brown, 
supernatant  liquor  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  alkali 
for  the  soda  cook  of  the  extracted  chip-.  After 
the  pulping  operation,  th<  alkali  can  be  recovered 
in  tlic  usual  way  by  evaporating,  incinerating  and 
causticizing  the  waste  soda  liquor. 

\-  regards  actual  inanipulation.it  was  found  besl 
to  add  the  excess  of  caustic  soda  to  the  hot  ex- 
tract, so  that  precipitation  of  the  soap  took  place 
rather  .-lowly  as  the  solution  cooled  down.  Verj 
strong  alkali  above  10  per  cent  NaOH  gave 
somewhat  syrupy  solutions,  with  increased  contam- 
ination of  the  soap  by  humus  and  without  appre- 
ciable gain  in  the  quantity  of  soap  precipitated, 
soap  precipitate  proved  difficull  to  filter.  The 
liquor  was  separated  by  draining  or  syphoning. 
With  this  procedure  the  -oft  precipitate  retained  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  liquor.  The  bulk  of  the 
humus  was  removed  from  the  soap  by  dissolving 
the  same  in  the  minimum  amount  of  hot  water 
and  salting  out   again   with  caustic  soda. 
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Concentration   of  NoOH 

To  determine  the  power  of  caustic  soda  in  salting 
out  ro-in  soap,  a  series  of  experiments  were  carried 
on  with  pure  rosin  on  a  quantitative  scale.  The 
results    are    summarized   in    Figure    I. 

ir,    bright     ro-in.    prepared    by    extracting    a 

grade    of    paper-maker'-    ro-in    with    ether,    was 

pydered  and  dissolved  in  a  slight   excess  of  warm, 

ilmite   caustic   soda    solution.      Separate   portions   ol 

truiiu    rosin    snap    solution    were    diluted    with 

and    treated    while    warm    with    varying   quan- 

ol     -I  lone     \a<  III    solution,    SO    that     part    of    I  he 

-odium    re-mate    was    in    each    case    -ailed    out.        The 

"ii-     were     placed     in    stoppered     bottles    and 

allowed     to     -tand     overnight     to     come     to     room 

raiun      20   J.;  <        »nd    to    assume    a    state    of 

that     temperature.        The     solutions 

then  filtered,  giving  clear,  pale-yello«   filtrates. 

inn    ce     portion?    were    acidified    and    shaken    with 

ether  to  determine   the   rosin   content.     The   results 

in    percentage   -i  rengt  h   ol    t  he 

solution-     m     term-    of     rosin      present     as    soluble 

ro-m  I'.     '  •.   ire»    also    represent    nolubilit) 

The   balance   ol    the 
solutii  ■     titrated    with    standard 


H, So,,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  The 
results  represent  the  total  alkali  expressed  in  terms 
of  NaOH.  The  error  due  to  the  precipitation  of 
fret  rosin  by  the  acid  is  practically  negligible. 
The  actual  causticity  of  the  alkali  varied  from  95  to 
'.•7  per  cent,  small  quantities  of  sodium  carbonate 
being  unavoidably  present. 

The  results  are  not  strictly  accurate  or  compar- 
able with  one  another.  This  is  apparent,  because 
of  the  presence  of  -odium  carbonate  in  the  caustic 
solutions  and  because  of  the  slight  differences  in 
temperature.  Furthermore,  the  quantity  of  rosin 
soap  precipitated  out  may  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  solution  itself,  by  reason  of  the  colloidal 
tendency  of  sodium  resinate.  However,  the  general 
effect  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  caustic  soda 
i-  quite  apparent.  The  solubility  of  rosin  soap  in 
I  per  (Tut  NaOH  amounted  to  several  grams  per 
loo  cc,  and  for  this  reason  was  not  determined. 
In  L.98  per  cent  NaOH  the  solubility  was  0.4817 
grams  per  100  cc,  while  in  3.33  percent  caustic 
it    dropped   to  0.1445  grams.      After  a   concentration 

Of    about      1    per    cent     NaOH     was    reached    there    was 

no  pronounced  decrease  in  solubility  of  the  rosin 
soap;  10  per  cent  NaOH  gave  no  more  complete 
precipitation  than  7  per  cent  caustic.  This  shows 
that  rosin  soap  can  be  effectively  -alted  out  by 
strengthening  the  solution  to  1  per  cent  NaOH 
or  more,  thereby  leaving  a  supernatant  liquor 
which  would  be  of  a  convenient  concentration  for 
cooking  the  extracted  chip-  for  pulp. 

A  few  quantitative  determination-  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  sodium  chloride  showed  that  these 
reagents  had  practically  the  same  salting  out 
power  a-  cau-tic  soda  when  compared  on  an  equi- 
valent   weight   basis. 

In  applying  the  salting  out  method  to  the  alkali 
extracts  from  resinous  wood.it  was  found  that  the 
presence  of  dissolved  humus,  etc.,  increased  to  a 
slight  degree  the  solubility  of  the  rosin  soap  in 
the    strong    alkali. 

EXTRACTION    OF     RESINOUS     PINE     WITH 
ALKALIS. 

Temperature,  pressure  and  nature  of  alkali 
proved  to  be  important  factor-  in  the  extraction  of 
rosin    and    turpentine    from    1  he    wood. 

1.   Experiments  with  Caustic  Soda. 
Atmospheric    Pressure. 
Taking  into  consideration   the  necessity  for  steam 
distillation    of    the    crude    turpentine,    little   attention 
was    given     to    extraction    at     temperatures    much 
below    100°C. 

Shavings  heated  at  10(1  ('.  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
NaOH,  containing  1.5  time-  the  amount  of  cau-tic 
theoretical!}  necessarj  for  saponification  of  the 
rosin  in  the  weight  of  wood  used,  were  completely 
extracted  within  I  hour.  This  was  determined  by 
thoroughly  washing  the  shavings  with  hot  water. 
drying  and  extracting  with  ether.  On  (he  other 
hand,  the  largest  chips  I  in.  \  ,'  in.  x  i  in.1  were 
imperfecta  extracted  by  treating  at  the  boiling 
temperature  with  twice  the  theoretical  amount  of 
NaOH  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  -mall  chips 
were  thoroughly  extracted  when  ;;  times  the  cal- 
culated amount  ol  NaOH  wa-  used.  The  larger 
chips  not  only  retarded  the  penetration  of  the 
alkali,  but  occasioned  greater  neutralisation  of  the 
cau-tic  before  penetration   wa-  complete,   by   n 

ol     the    longer    time    in    Contact     with    the    alkali    ami 

more  extended  decomposition  of  lignocellulose.      The 

extract-    wire    much    darker   on    this  account. 
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2.   Heating  Under  Pressure. 

For  the  preliminary  experiments  at  elevated 
temperatures  a  small  autoclave  of  about  1500  cc. 
capacity  was  used.  The  autoclave  was  fitted  with 
a  pressure  gage,  thermometer  pocket  and  relief  line 
leading  to  a  condenser. 

With  shavings  the  evolution  of  turpentine  com- 
menced as  soon  as  pressure  was  evidenced  and  the 
main  bulk  of  the  volatile  oils  ditilled  over  with  a 
low  ratio  of  water  vapor  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
In  about  half  an  hour  the  yield  of  turpentine 
amounted  to  approximately  35  gallons  per  cord. 
Later  experiments  showed  that  the  true  turpentine 
content  of  this  wood  was  about  45  gallons  per 
cord.  Frothing  was  excessive,  especially  during 
rapid  evolution  of  the  turpentine  and  care  was 
necessary  in  controlling  the  relief  line.  Extraction 
of  rosin  was  rapid  and  the  extracts  were  notice- 
ably darker  than  those  obtained  below  100°.  The 
caramel  odor  detected  in  all  the  alkaline  extracts 
was   more  pronounced  in   this  case. 

3.   Vacuum  Treatment. 

The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  hemispherical 
porcelain  bowl  of  about  4  liters  capacity,  set  in  a 
water  bath  and  surmounted  by  a  convex  glass 
cover  resting  on  a  rubber  gasket.  A  thermometer 
was  inserted  in  the  top  and  the  delivery  tube  was 
connected  to  a  condenser  ami  receiving  flask,  the 
side  tube  of  the  latter  being  attached  to  a  mano- 
meter   and    suction    pump. 

.-)()()  grams  of  thin  chips  were  treated  with  2500 
w.  of  2.4  per  cent  NaOH  solution,  calculated  to 
supply  3  time-  the  amount  of  alkali  necessary  for 
saponification,  The  water  bath  and  suction  pump 
were  first  adjusted  to  carry  on  distillation  at  a 
high  vacuum  20  25  inches  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture could  lie  held  below  7ii  ('.  The  action  of  the 
caustic  was  not   very  rapid. 

Frothing  was  excessive  while  turpentine  was 
being  evolved  and  constant  attention  was  necessary 
to  prevent  surging  over  of  the  liquor.  After  four 
hours  heating  the  distillate  measured  165  >■<■-. 
containing  28  cc  of  water-white,  sweet-smellng 
turpentine,  which  represented  a  yield  of  27  gallons 
per  cord.  The  recovery  of  volatile  oil-  was  in- 
complete and  undoubtedly  the  distillate  contained 
only  the  lighter  fractions.  At  this  stage  the  chip- 
seemed     pretty      Well     extracted.        A     Sample     of     t  lie 

alkali  extract  gave  a  very  clean,  white  precipitate 
of  rosin  soap  on  cooling,  ami  the  supernatant 
liquor  was  transparent  and  light  cherry  red  in 
color. 

The  main  portion  was  heated  for  some  time  lon- 
ger under  about  8"  vacuum,  and  distillation  pro- 
ceeded much  more  rapidlv  at  S.'i  '.10°.  A  -mall 
additional  amount  of  turpentine  was  obtained, 
bringing  the  yield  up  to  30  gallons  per  cord.  The 
liquor  assumed  a  decidedly  darker  color,  but  the  rosin 
soap  precipitate  was  much  cleaner  than  in  the 
previous   experiments. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SODIUM  CARBONATE. 

Sodium  Carbonate  was  tried  a-  an  extracting  agent 
in  the  hope  that  the  attack  of  the  lignocellulose 
would  be  minimized  and  solution  of  the  rosin  ac- 
compli-lied  satisfactorily. 

1.    Atmospheric  Pressure. 
Shavings    were    readily    extracted    by    dilute    solu- 
tions of  sodium  carbonate  at  temperatures  approach- 
ing  the    boiling     point.      The     action    was     slow     at 


lower  temperatures,  but  when  shavings  wen  added 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate,  there  was  in- 
stantaneous action,  evidenced  by  vigorous  frothing 
due  to  evolution  of  CO?  and  turpentine.  After 
boiling  for  3  hours,  the  solution  was  cooled,  giving 
a  clean-looking  rosin  soap  precipitate  and  a  trans- 
parent, reddish  liquor.  It  was  found  that  the  ex- 
tracts were  decidedly  freer  from  humus  than  in 
the  case  of  NaOH,  but  all  the  solutions  were 
brown  and  the  problem  of  humus  contamination 
was  only  one  of  degree. 

2.   Heating  Under  Pressure. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  pressure,  300  gram-  of 
thin  chips  were  heated  in  the  autoclave  with  I  Kill 
cc.  of  4.5  per  cent  N:u('()3  solution,  containing  3 
times  the  amount  of  Na^O  theoretically  necessary 
for  saponification.  In  i  hour  the  temperature 
reached  100°C.  and  in  the  next  15  minutes,  while 
the  pressure  rose  to  30  pounds,  lti  cc.  of  turpentine 
distilled  over,  equivalent  to  26  gallon-  per  cord. 
The  heating  was  continued  for  a  total  of  21  hours 
up  to  45  pounds  pressure  .  The  combined  "turps" 
represented  a  yield  of  33  gallons  per  cord.  The 
final  extract  was  dark  brown,  showing  that  car- 
Inmate  even  at  low  pressures  ha-  a  decided  action 
on  the  lignin.  On  cooling,  the  soap  precipitate  was 
whiter   than   in    the   case   of    NaOH. 

3.  Vacuum  Treatment. 

250     gram-     of     thin     chips     were     heated     in     the 

vacuum   apparatus    with    1500   <■>■.    of   2.7    pit-   cent 

carbonate  solution  (3  times  theory  i.  A-  low  tem- 
peratures     were      ineffective,      the      water      hath      wa- 

kept  boiling.  After  an  hour  or  more  at  atmospheric 
pressure  the  solution  was  yellowish  and  consider- 
able rosin  was  dissolved.  Distillation  was  then 
carried  on  under  a  vacuum  of  12  15  inches  and 
water    vapor    and     volatile    oil-      came     over    at     7s 

82°C.  Even  after  l  hour-  the  yield  of  turps  only 
represented  15  gallon-  per  cord.  The  liquor  gave 
a  very  white  precipitate  of  soap  on  cooling  and  the 
solution  was  perfectly  transparent.  However,  re- 
moval of  the  turpentine  was  far  from  being  com- 
plete. 

In  general,  then,  caustic  soda  seemed  to  be  the 
more  effective  agent  for  extraction.  Sodium  Car- 
bonate  gave  lighter  extract-  ami   somewhat   cleaner 

-oap  precipitates,   but    penetration  of  the   w I   was 

incomplete    and    frothing    rather    more    pronounced. 

Elevated  temperatures  and  pressures  facilitated  the 
removal  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  hut  occasioned 
greater    attack    of    the     Wood    it-elf.        The    size    of    the 

wood  units  proved  to  he  a  highly  important  factor 
in  extraction  of  the  oleoresin.  A  fine  state  of 
division  represented  by  the  shaving-  greatly  sim- 
plified the  problem  of  extraction.  On  tin'  other 
hand,  the  production  of  good  paper  pulp  neces- 
sitates the  preparation  of  the  wood  in  chip 
and  this  introduce-  Borne  complication  in  the 
preliminary  alkali   treatment. 

Production  of  Pulp. 

Preliminary  experiment-  wire  made  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  pulp  obtainable  from  the  box- 
face  slab  material.  The  cooking  was  done  in  the 
autoclave  described  above,  the  apparatus  being 
standardized  by  the  use  of  commercial  spruce 
chips.  Caustic  soda  was  employed  as  cooking  agent 
The  washed  pulp  was  disintegrated  in  a  small 
experimental  beater  and  sample  sheets  were  mad' 
up  on  a  hand  frame  and  in  a  wire  stamp.  The 
sheets    were    dried    on    a    steam-heated    dryer-roll 
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designed  for  the  purpose  and  in  some  cases  finished 
on  a  gas-heated  calender  roll.  In  this  way  a  rough 
idea  could  be  obtained  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different    pulps    for    the    production    of    paper. 

Without  going  into  detail,  it  was  found  that  fibre 
of  good  quality  was  obtainable  from  the  resinous 
lone-leaf  pine.  Shavings  gave  low  yields  of  rather 
short  and  non-uniform  fibre,  showing  the  necessity 
of  preparing  the  wood  in  chip  form.  The  pulp 
from  the  resinous  chip-  was  characterized  by  favor- 
aide  length  and  strength  of  fibre.  There  was  no 
appreciable  difference  between  the  pulp  obtained 
from  the  resinous  wood  direct  and  that  from  the 
chips  which  had  been  fir>t  extracted  with  NaOH 
or  NaiCOa  The  pulp  from  the  resinous  chips 
was  harder  to  handle,  because  of  the  large  arcounl 
of  rosin   soap   mixed   therewith. 

The  yields  of  moisture-free  pulp  varied  from  17 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  weighl  of  the  original  wood, 
depending  on  whether  the  cooking  was  carried 
to  the  point  of  soft,  light-brown  pulp  or  stopped 
at  the  "raw"  stage  to  give  stiffer,  darker  fibre. 
Such  yield-  would  be  too  low  to  warrant  a  simple 
pulping  treatment  of  the  wood,  although  the  figures 
represent  the  normal  yields  of  :;.">  50  per  cent  on 
the    basis    of    moisture     and  resin-free    wood.      The 

re very   of   rosin   and    turpentine   becomes   essential 

in    the   treatment    of   rich    wood. 


Pollution. 

By  ALEX.  ANNANDALE. 

This    is    a    worry    which    Canadian    Papermakers 

have  not  yet  had  to  trouble  much  about,  but  it 
i-  a  -ure  thing  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  he 
forced  to  take  up  the  question  seriously.  Doubtless 
the  prevention  of  pollution  i-  a  very  proper  thing 
but  when  insufficiently  informed  legislators  pass 
iron-hound  laws  binding  manufacturer-  to  impossi- 
ble standards  of  perfection  in  outflow  waters  and 
when  these  laws  are  administered  in  a  rigid  fashion 
by  local  official-  then   the  trouble  begins. 

In  Great  Britain  mosl  of  the  rivers  are  merely 
hrook>  in  comparison  with  Canadian  rivers.  and 
the  How  of  water  being  SO  much  less  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  cause  serious  pollution.  Again,  popu- 
lation in  the  manufacturing  districts  at  any  rate. 
i-  very  much  denser,  so  that  there  i-  much  more 
sewage  pollution.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  factories 
inada  are  rapidly  increasig,  and  they  are 
-ure  to  continue  to  do  so,  and  so  will  the  popula- 
tion. 

Manufacturer-  max  hi'  quite  -ure  that  their 
Km      will      he     the     first      to     he     attacked      and 

handled  by  the  legislature.     It   would  then-fore  ap- 

i,i    he    the   duty    of   every    manufacturer    to    do 

n     hi-     power     not     to     pullute     and     so     give     no 

handle  for  legislation.     It   may  he  taken  for  granted 

that    no    manufacturer    can    maintain    a    legal    righl 

dliite  any  -t ream. 

It    i-    :il-o    :i    fact     that    a    \<r\     great    deal    of    pollll- 

an    he    prevented    bj     ordinarj     care    in    the 
manufacture.      Tin-   mean?  Home  expendi- 
ture,   hut     that     expenditure.    Ill     mOHl     ea-e-    will    lead 

•  mum   and  enhanced  profit   in  manufacturing. 

Th.     paper-makers    worst     polluting    material,    i- 

'..  that  i-  to  -.i\   it  i-  the  most  deadly  chemical 

lie   n-  fish   life  is   conci  rn<  d,    and    fish 

■  !uli\    considered  a-  t he  death  of  ,i 

few       li-h      below       the      mill       mean-      -lire      trouble      in 

■  mi. 


Before  pollution  go1   to  he  such  a  serious  matter 

over  there,  papermakers  were  not  nearly  so  par- 
ticular in   getting   all   available   strength   out    of   the 

bleach,    often    a    test    of    the    sludge    Would    -how     t', 

to  •">' ,  of  chlorine,  but  now  this  is  cut  down  to 
', ' ,  to  '.',.  This  ha-  been  done  by  more  care 
and  better  plant,  every  time  the  saving  made  has 
paiil  good  interest  on  any  proper  expenditure. 

This  sludge  was  at  one  time  allowed  to  run  into 
the  rivers  or  stream-  but  now  such  a  thing  i-  never 
permitted.  It  i-  washed  till  no  more  chlorine  can 
he  not  out  of  it  and  then  run  onto  cheaply  con- 
structed hut  effective  filter  tank-  and  allowed  to 
solidify,  after  which  it  i-  conveyed  to  the  rubbish 
tip.  unless  arrangements  can  be  made  with  neigh- 
boring  fanner-  to  take  it  away  and  mix  with  their 
other   manure. 

When  boiling  raw  materials  with  caustic  soda, 
we     have     another     fertile     source     of     pollution.       The 

brown  liquor  or  lye  after  boiling  i-  not  injurious 
to  fish  life  miles-  it  is  very  strong,  but  it  discolors 
a  stream  badly  and  also  make-  a  lot  of  froth  on 
the  surface.  This  trouble  ha-  been  to  a  large 
extent  overcome  by  the  steady  improvement  in 
evaporating  and  recovery  plants.  Since  the  writer 
commenced  business  the  percentage  of  recovery 
ha-    steadily    crept    up,    till    now    the    most    modern 

plant-     get     a     recovery     of     859!      '"     90%.        Needless 

to  say  this  pays.  Even  if  working,  the  besl  possi- 
ble recovery  plant  there  is  always  some  discolored 
brown  washing  water  to  get  rid  of  which  it  will 
not  pay  to  evaporate.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
this  without  trouble  is  to  have  a  general  tank  into 
which  all  the  non-usable  waste  water-  about  the 
mill  are  allowed  to  gather;  a  pipe  fitted  with  an 
adjustable  valve  leads  from  this  tank  to  the  stream 
and    the    valve    is    so    set    that    there    is    continually    a 

steady  How.  The  idea  being  to  have  the  outflow 
constant  and  avoid  a  great  rush  of  pollution  when 
emptying  a  boiler  or  washing  up  machines,  let  it 
dribble  away  all  the  time,  and  so  it  will  do  no 
harm   and   never   be   noticed. 

The  lime  used  for  recausticizing  the  recoverd  soda 
must  be  treated  in  a  similar  way  to  the  bleach  lime. 

Other  sources  of  pullution  are  the  washing  pulp 

waters   and    machine    water-. 

If  one  has  proper  pulp  washing  arrangements  it 
i-  not   advisable  to  re-use  this  water:  but   a-  regards 

the    machine    water-,    every    drop    should    be    re-U-ed 

that  can  be  collected  free  from  grease  and  dirt  of 
various  descript  ions. 

The  writer  i-  quite  convinced  that  the  mill  which 
make-  the  mo-t  intelligent  efforts  to  -top  pollution 
will  be  the  mill  to  get  the  largest  yield  from  ma- 
il rial-    used    and    -o    be   able    to    produce   at    low    co-t  . 


I    \\\Sl  IT   SI    I  II  I  I) 
\n  action  by  the  Ambursen   Hydraulic  Construc- 
tion Company,  Canada,   Limited,   Montreal,  againsl 

the     Dominion     Taper    (onip.nr       Q  ha-     been 

-ettled     by     coll-ellt  The     plaintiff-     entered     into    :i 

contract      to     construct     a     dam     lor     a     hydro-elect  lie 

development  on  a   15  per  cent,  basis,  but   after  two 

months  work  were  -topped,  on  the  mound  that 
ile  methode  were  i 'ostly.  The  plaintiff-  there- 
upon sued  for  breach  ot  loni i act   and  for  damages, 

and    the    defendants    entered    a    counter-claim    for    h 

amount,      Undei   'In    settlement   the    Vmbursen 

•  oiiipan\    will   receive   $10,000  foi    commission    and 

an  agreed  sum  i"i  damages,  the  counter-claim  being 

H  ilhdraw  n. 
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Micro.  Photographs  of  Paper  Making  Woods— HEMLOCK. 

Made  under  the  direction  of  H.  D.  TIEMANS,  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 


lslc.\    HKTKROP    LYLI.A      Weslern    llcmlork      \ 


TSVGA  CAN  ADENSIS  — Hemlock.      Radial   X   50 
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THE  LENGTH  OF  SOME  PAPER  MAKING  FIBRES 


By  E.  SUTERMEISTER. 


HE  importance  of  measurements  of  the 
ngth  and  width  of  paper-making  fibres 
has  recently  been  emphasized  by  Beadle 
and  Stevens  in  an  article  in  the  "Paper 
Maker."  This  view  has  also  been  taken 
by  ('.  D.  Mell,  who  published  in  the  "Paper  Trade 
Journal,"  of  June  15th,  1911,  a  long  series  of 
measurements  of  the  fibres  prepared  from  American 
coniferous  woods.  Little  information  relating  to 
deciduous  or  1  u'oadlea  ved  woods,  is  however,  avail- 
able and  for  this  reason  it  is  thought  that  the 
accompanying  table  may  prove  of  interest. 

All  the  measurements  were  made  by  means  of  a 
microscopic  eye-piece  micrometer  which  was  care- 
fully standardized  by  means  of  a  stage  micrometer; 
In  each  case  a  considerable  number  of  fibres  were 
measured,  usually  fifty  or  more  though  with  some 
of  the  less  importani  woods  fewer  measurements 
were  made.  The  fibres  were  all  prepared  from 
known    specimens    and 

enough     tO     be    classed     : 

fortunately   no  records  ' 

or    ages    of    the    samples 
mens    as    noted    below. 


Well'        f] 

om 

trees    large 

commi 

rcial 

size.      I'n- 

kept     ol 

the 

exad    -i/i  ■- 

excepl 

in  i 

lew  speci- 

It  is  also  to  he  noted  (hat  the  measurements, 
while  accurate  for  the  samples  examined,  must  not 
he  understood  to  hold  without  exception  for  the 
same  species  throughout  their  ranges  for  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  length  of  the  fibres 
will  he  somewhat  influenced  by  the  rale  of  growth 
which  in  its  turn  is  dependent  on  climate, soil, 
moisture,  eic\  It  has  also  been  proved  by  Sanio 
thai  in  the  case  of  pine  the  length  of  I  he  fibres 
depends     on     the     age     ol'     I  he     wood     and     that      this 

also  holds   true  for   poplar,   arid   hence  probably   for 
other  broadleaved   woods,   will   he  proved   later. 

'Idle  table  below  gi-VGS  the  nia  xi  in  ii  m ,  mi  n  i  in  u  in 
and  average  length  and  width  of  each  kind  of 
fibre  studied  and  also  the  factor  obtained  by 
dividing  the  average  length  by  the  average  width. 
This  figure  is  considered  as,  in  a  way,  indicative 
Of  the  paper-making  value  of  the  wood  since  it  i- 
evident  that  a  long  but  slender  fibre  would  have 
greater  felling  power  than  one  of  the  same  length 
which   is  twice  as   broad.      All    measurements  in    the 


table  are  in   millimeters,   one   millimeter  boinj 
to  approximately    0.039  inch. 


•ipial 


Common   Name 


Scientific   Nami 


*Largetooth  aspen         Populus  grandidentala 

Largetooth    aspen    . .     Populus    grandidentala 

Cottonwood          .        Populus  dell oides 
*Aspen Populus  tremuloides         

tAspen         Populus    tremuloides  

Halm  of  Gilead  Populus  balsamifera  

White  poplar         .        Populus  alba  

Chestnul Castanea  dent  at  a 

Beech  I'agus   atropunicia    .  . 

Col  ton  gum  .        .Nyssa  aquatica 

Sweet    gum  Liquidambee  Styraciflua 

Black  gum Nyssa  Sylvatica 

Red  alder Unus  oregona  .... 

Red  maple V.cu  rubrum 

Sycamore Platanus  occidentalis 

Black   willow Salix    nigra 

Paper  birch     Betula  papyrifera  .... 

Tulip  tree  Liriodendron  tulipifera 

Cucumber  tree      Magnolia  acuminata 

Fraser  umbrella Magnolia   fraseri 

Yellow  buckeye  Aesculus  octandra 

White   elm Plums    Americana 

*  Tree  grown   in    Maine. 
t  Tree  grown   in   Colorado. 

The  question  of  the  relation-hip  between  the 
size  or  age  of  the  tree  and  the  length  of  the  fibre 
was  studied  in  the  case  of  two  logs  ot  pdplar 
9-inch  and  3-inch  in  diameter  respectively.  From 
the  smaller  log  the  fibres  were  isolated  from  two 
positions,  the  heart  and  the  outside,  while  from 
the  larger  log  samples  were  taken  from  the  heart, 
the  outside  and  at  a  point  about  midway  between 
the  two.  The  average  length  and  width  of  fibres 
from  these  two  -tick-  follow: 
I. 

3-inch   log,    heart 

3-inch  log.  outside 

9-inch  log,   heart    

9-inch   log,    midway    

9-inch  log.  outsdei 
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In  a  general  way  this  confirms  previous  observa- 
tions and  proves  that  the  fibre-  in  deciduous  woods 
do  increase  in  length  with  the  age  of  the  tree. 
It  does  not  -how.  however,  whether  this  increase 
in  length  ceases  at  the  end  of  forty-live  years,  as 
was  proved  by  Sanio  in  the  case  pf  pine  or  whether 
it   continues  lor  a  longer  period. 

This  question  i-  of  some  importance  in  consider- 
ing the  proposition  to  utilize  the  logging  waste 
..!  tops  and  branches  in  the  production  of  pulp, 
and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such  material 
would  yield  a  rather  inferior  product.  It  i-  also 
probable    that     some    of    the    differences    noted    from 

time    to    ii in    the    manufacture    of    paper    ma\     be 

due  to  the  pulp  being  prepared  at  one  time  from 
small    wood   ami    al    another   from    Large    logs. 
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Although  a  little  apart  from  the  main  portion 
of  this  paper,  yet  the  following  measurements  of 
fibers  from  cornnstalks  may  prove  of  interest 
because  of  the  wide  publicity  recently  given  to 
investigations  of  this  material  as  a  source  of  paper 
pulp.  The  pulp  from  corn  stalks  contains  a  large 
variety    of    fibres    and    cells,    many    of    which    are 


difficult    to   describe;   it    may    .however,    be    roughly 

divided  into  the  following  classes:  (1)  long  fibers, 
2  short  fibers,  3)  serrated  cells,  I  pith  cells. 
~>  large  cells  with  cross-markings  and  pore-  and 
6    smooth  cells  with  rounded  ends.     Following  this 

classification    the    measurements    made    resulted    as 

follows: 


Long  fibre         

Short   fibre       

Serrated    cells  

Pith   cells      

Parse  cells  with   markings 
Smooth  cells   


Length 

Width 

L 

dax. 

Min. 

Avg. 

Max. 

Min. 

A  vs. 

W 

6.40 
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.020 
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.(Hit 
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.156 

.043 

.0951 

1.35 

1.39 

.212 

.i;:;h 

.  i  :>7 

.030 

.0984 

0.411 

.51 

.101 

.267 

.112 

.028 

.0576 

4.64 

In  considering  these  figures,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  very  sharp  dividing  line 
between  some  of  the  classes  so  thai  the  division 
i<    a    more    or    less    arbitrary    one.      The    table    does. 


however,  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  tihres 
in  comparison  with  those  from  woods  as  given 
above. 


Making  Boards  on  a  Fourdrinier 

In  a  translation  from  the  "Wochenblatt  fur 
Papier-f  abrikation "  published  in  "The  World- 
Paper  Trade  Review,"  for  June  13.  a  description 
i-  given  of  the  maunfacture  of  hoards  on  a  four- 
drinier without  drying  felts.  In  this  way  the  cost 
of  production  of  cheap  qualities  of  board  may  he 
materially  reduced  and  a  softer,  more  absorbanl 
and  porous  board  is  obtained.  The  character  of 
the  hoard  will  of  course,  depend  first  on  the  nature 
of  the  material  and  its  treatment  in  the  mill;  the 
manipulation  on  the  machine  will  also  varj  accord- 
ing to  the  quality.  Put  all  hoards  are  required  to 
lie  flat,  free  from  curling,  with  a  smooth,  uniform 
surface  and  to  come  evenly  dried  from  the  cylin- 
ders. This  i-  easy  when  drying  felt-  are  used,  hut 
requires     some     attention     when     working     without 

tin  111. 

The  stuff   must    come   on   the   wire   with    plenty   of 

water,  the  wire  must   he  long,  and  the  shape  strong. 

The     water     should     he     carried     as     far     forward     as 

possible    and    then    drained    quickly    out    just    b 

the  couch   roll.      For  this  purpose  it    i-  desirable   to 

run   the   -tuff  a   little   warm,   say   at     95      to      inn   |'. 

I  or     makiiiL'     hoard-    of    a      thickne--    of    one     inilli- 

romre.    without    felt-,    a    top    wire    i-    an    absolute 

-ity.       The    top    wire     i-    given     an     effective 

in    contact    with    the   stuff   for   a    distance   of 

fight    feet,    and    i-    pressed    against    the    web 

by     no   in-    of    three    or    four    small     rolls     which     are 

loaded    with    weights    bo    a-    to    give    an    increasing 

.re     :t-     the     wch    move-     forward   to  the     couch 

Tin-   arrangement    gives  a    well   closed   even 
Mm-    board    and    insures    ■■<    uniform 
aining, 

With    strong    hoard-    one    or    two    suction    boxes 

•  d.  hut   the)    must   not   suck   too  strongly, 

otherwise    the    surface    of    the    thick    wet    web    will 

-      mg  boards  should  be  pressed  up 

in    the    presses,    while     with     -oft     boards    the 

-.    he  run  light   or  even   missed  altogether. 

wily  dried    with- 

than    boards    from    wet    milled    -tuiT.    and 


the  latter,  if  not  pressed  as  dry  as  possible,  will 
tend  to  buckle  and  cockle  on  the  cylinders,  a 
tendency     which     is     never    experienced     with    freer 

stuff.        When    ill    the    ea-e    of    a    -oft     hoard    the    Weh 

is  allowed  to  miss  the  presses  ami  to  pas-  straight 
from  the  couchers  to  the  cylinders,  no  wet  felt 
is  employed,  hut  the  heavy  wet  hoard  is  supported 
by  a  number  of  small  wooden  rollers  about  2| 
inches  in  diameter,  arranged  close  together  like 
the  tube  roll-  which  support  the  machine  wire. 
They  are  arranged  on  an  upwardly  inclined  plane 
leading  from  the  couchers  to  the  top  of  the  first 
cylinder,  where  the  hoard  i-  gripped  by  a  larger 
metal  guide  roll.  This  runs  in  spring  hearings 
which  press  it  with  moderate  pressure  against  the  cylin- 
der so  that  the  wet  board  i-  held  and  drawn.  Around 
the  first  cylinder  are  arranged  two  or  three  further 
adjustable  pressing  on  roll-,  keeping  the  hoard 
against  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  at  the  same 
time   acting   a-   smoothers. 

In  the  ea-e  of  very  heavy  hoards  it  i-  advan- 
tageous to  employ  an  endless  hand  of  cheap  gauze 
arranged  around  the  first  cylinder  only,  after  the 
manner  of  a  drying  felt.  The  gauze  should  he 
only  moderately  tensioncd,  serving  only  to  support 
the     hoard,     not     to     pre--     it.       With     heavy     boards 

this  guaze  may  be  extended  to  enclose  the  small 
wooden  supporting  roller-  mentioned  above  and  help 

the    hoard    up    the    slo 

The  use  of  wire  cloth  instead  of  felts  has  not 
proved  satisfactory.  The  wire-  have  a  tendency  to 
kink  unless  they  are  stretched  very  tight,  they  also 
-how  a  tendency  to  leave  a  mark  and  work  out 
much  dearer  than  the  gauze  which  i-  recommended. 
The  other  cylinder-  are  used  perfectly  hare  and 
are  each  provided  with  two  pressing-on  roll-  for 
leading  the  hoard  on  and  off.  The  pressing-on 
roll-  of  the  earlier  cylinder-  should  be  provided 
with    doctors    to    keep    them    clean. 

Considerable  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  draw 
of  the  cylinders.  Between  the  earlier  cylinders 
al-o.  carrying  r_i •  1 1  -  will  he  recpiired  while  the  hoard 
i-  -nil    wet    in   order  to  avoid   breakages   under  its 

own    weight. 
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Collodial  Chemistry  and 
Papermaking. 

Writing  in  a  recent  number  of  "Wochenblatt  fur 
Papierfabrikation,"  Professor  P.  Rohland  of  Stutt- 
gart,  states: 

Between  colloidal  chemistry  and  paper-making, 
so  many  and  such  varied  connections  exist,  that  it 
seems  remarkable  that  the  fact  should  not  have 
been  recognized  until  within  a  recent  period.  But 
many  troubles  have  been  recognized  of  late  that 
were  not  realized  formerly,  or  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  For  instance,  paper-makers,  have  been 
greatly  troubled  of  late  by  a  notable  hardening  of 
river  waters  and  subterranean  streams,  especially 
in  neighborhoods  where  the  water  is  contaminated 
by  the  refuse  liquors  of  potash  works.  These 
waters  contain  exclusively  salts,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  magnesium  chloride.  Water  thus 
hardened  interferes  with  the  sizing  of  paper,  and 
must  first  he  purified.  The  -alt-  it  contains  act 
as  electrolytes,  and  coagulate  or  throw  down  the 
sizing   substances. 

As  a  large  proportion   of  electrolytes   is   injurious 

to  sizing,  tin'  latter  i-  rendered  more  effective  by 
the  presence  of  kaolin  ami  talc-,  by  the  latter 
especially,  which  are  colloid  promoting  substances, 
that  is,  they  form  colloidal  substances  with  water 
or  hydrogen  or  bydroxyls,  there  being  produced 
hydroxides  of  silicon,  aluminium  or  magnesium;  a 
tlocculent  separation  of  the  substances  occurs,  in 
connection  with  an  increase  of  volume,  and  in  this 
condition  the  kaolins  and  talcs  have  the  propertj 
of  combining  with  the  sizing  substances,  casein. 
starch,   dextrin,   etc..   to   form   colloid   aggregates. 

As  regards  colloids,  the  general  principle  prevails 
that  colloid  substances  unite  with  other-  of  the 
same  kind,  to  form  colloidal  aggregations.  Not  all 
kaolins  have,  in  the  same  degree,  the  faculty  of 
forming  colloidal  substances  and  of  uniting  with 
other  colloids  to  form  aggregations.  Those  are  to 
he  prepared,  which  in  addition  to  great  whiteness 
display  a  high  degree  of  plasticity;  for  these,  too. 
.hc  conditional  on  the  volume  of  colloid  substances 

they    contain. 

The   property   of   tales   for   absorbing   rosins,    fats 

and  oils,  makes  them  well  adapted  for  the  deresi na- 
tion of  cellulose.  The  talc  suspended  in  hot  water 
may  he  added  to  the  cellulose  hoiler  arranged  for 
washing,  or  to  the  heater.  The  production  of  a 
talc  suspension  in  hot  water  is  advantageous, 
because,  in  this,  by  hydrolytic  methods,  a  greater 
development  of  the  colloidal  bodies  from  the  talc 
takes  place.  The  talc-  are  excellent  dercsinating 
and  degreasing  media.  They  are  likewise  particu- 
larly suited  tor  use  as  loading  material,  their  ad- 
hesion to  paper  being  very  great.  In  moderately 
thick  paper,  85'  ,  will  remain  in  the  paper  sub- 
stance,  whereas  of  kaolin  but  .1(1',    will   he  taken  up. 

On  a  colloidal  chemistry  basis,  a  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  various  loading  substances  can 
be  established.  These  may  be  either  crystalloid 
substances,  like  heavy  spar,  gypsum,  carbonate  of 
magnesium,  or  substances  of  a  colloidal  character, 
such  as  kaolin  and  talc.  The  first-named  have  not 
the  capacity  for  the  absorption  of  coloring  sub- 
stances of  a  complex  character,  whereas  the  laltter 
do    posses-    this.     This    investigation    can    best    be 


conducted  with  aniline  dyestuffs,  aniline  blue,  for 
example,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  establish  a 
precise  differentiation  between  both  kinds  of  sub- 
stances. 

In  addition  to  oils  and  fats,  kaolin  and  talc,  by 
reason  of  their  colloid  structure,  absorb  coloring 
substances  of  complex  composition,  both  inorganic 
and  organic  in  character;  of  the  inorganic,  for 
instance,  Berlin  blue,  because  this  is  of  complex 
composition:  also  the  long  list  of  aniline  colors, 
animal  coloring  substances  like  carmine,  vegetable 
coloring  substances  like  orseille,  etc. 

These  absorptions  are  based  on  the  following  pro- 
cesses: Kaolin  and  tale,  in  an  air  dry  condition. 
possess,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  latent  state,  colloid 
substances  and  develope  them  in  association  with 
water.  Thereby  numerous  demarcation  and  term- 
inal surfaces  are  formed  against  the  absorbing 
Quids  that  are  the  seat  of  superficial  energy  and  in 
which    surface    expansion    and    capillarity    are  active. 

If  we  desire  to  draw  a  picture  of  this  absorption 
we  can  imagine  that  in  the  closely  reticulate  colloid 
tissue,  the  large  molecules,  complex  in  const  it  ut  ion. 
of  the  coloring  substances,  the  tat-,  oil-,  etc..  are 
absorbed,  held  hack  and  retained.  In  connection 
with  this  is  the  notable  lighl  resistant  character  of 
talc  and  kaolin  color-;  the  coloring  substances  en- 
closed in  the  small-cellular  colloid  tissue  are  sur- 
rounded by  this  as  by  a  protective  covering,  so 
that  the  destructive  effed  of  the  rays  of  light  is 
weakened  and  neutralized.  This  light-fastness  is 
beneficial  to  tin1  whiteness  of  the  paper  and  pro- 
tects it   again-t   yellowing. 

These  absorptions,  which  the  author  first  dis- 
covered in  talcs  from  Upper  Austria,  are  of  great 
importance  in  paper-making.  Such  talcs  arc  almost 
perfectly  pure,  only,  in  them,  the  chemically  fixed 
hydrogen  i-  replaced  by  magnesium  and  aluminium. 
Their  analysis  showed  the  following  composition: 

Si   "  61.85 

Mg  ii  34.52 

\    <>  •_'.(■.  1 

II  i '    l  hi  micallj    lombined)  0.60 

I  ■  1 1  11.2:. 

Coj  Tra< 

The   colloid    days    ami    talc-  serve    to    purify    the 

waste    water   from    paper    mills.  These   colloid    clays 

absorb,    in    addition    to    colloid  dissolved    substances 

and   coloring   matter   of   complex    composition    from 

carbonates  and  acid  carbonate  salts,  the  anions 
completely  and  the  same  From  borate  salt-,  hut 
only  partially  from  phosphate  -alts.  With  tin- 
there  occurs,  simultaneously,  an  exchange  of  the 
alkalies  of  the  solution  for  the  earth  alkalies  in  the 
clays. 

Furthermore,  these  day-  absorb  strong  odors 
and  such  a-  are  offensive,  proceeding  from  sub- 
stances  present  in  such  minute  quantities  that  they 
can  not  be  quantitatively  determined.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Hat.  characteristic  clay  odor  is 
communicated  to  the  water  solution,  etc..  in  con- 
tact with  the  clay.  Filially  colloid  clays  lake  up 
from  the  water  unsaturated  carbohydrates  of  the 
composition:  (  nIFn<  n  ll.n  -2,  wherein  probably 
no    absorption    hut    a    chemical    fixation    OCCUXS. 


The  Canadian  Handle  Merger  factory  at  Strath- 
roy,  was  destroyed  by  fin-  last  week  with  a  loss 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  throwing 
about    one    hundred    men    out    of    employment. 
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Utilization  of  the  Wood-Substances  Contained  in  Sulphite  Waste 
Lyes  as  Fuel  and  Reclaiming  of  the  Sulphurous  Acid  and 

Lime  Used 


By  R.  W.  STREHLENERT 


\l  i;\    sulphite    engineer    probably    since 

the    beginning    of    the    sulphite    industry 

desires  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  waste  lye 

from  the  mill,  which  contains  in  solution 

I    more  than  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the 

wood. 

Every  sulphite  engineer  also  knows  very  well, 
what  valuable  substances  are  eliminated  during  the 
digesting  of  the  wood,  and  the  problem  of  utilizing 
them  as  fuel  for  the  mill  evidently  is  close  at  hand. 
The  most  combustible  contents,  namely,  rosin,  oil. 
fat.  lignine  and  miscellaneous  carbo-hydrates,  are 
substances,  upon  which  the  caloric  effect  of  the 
wood  to  a  ceratin  degree  depends.  All  this  is 
eliminated  as  completely  a-  possible  during  the 
digesting  process,  in  order  to  obtain  the  cellulose 
.•I  sufficient  purity.  These  substances,  which  amount 
to  '.•',.  or  at  the  most  \'-'<'  ,  of  the  waste  lye.  are 
dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  water  of  about  Id  cubic 
meters  2640    gallons)     per    ton    cellulose.     The 

easiest  way  to  reclaim  them  seems  to  he  by  evapor- 
ating the  lye.  and  numbers  of  patents  have  been 
applied  for  on  methods  and  apparatuses  for  this 
purpose.  It.  however,  remains  a  fact  that  about 
'.•.mid  litre-  of  water  have  to  evaporated  before  the 
dissolved  substances  are  available. 

The  residue  i-  a  tough,  viscous  substance,  which 
i-  difficult  to  handh-  and  has  only  a  low  caloric 
effect,  a-  it  contain-  in  different  combinations,  all 
the  sulphir  and  lime  in  the  acid.  This  evaporation 
process  will  he  expensive  even  under  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Many  German  sulphite  mills,  which 
on  account  of  their  location,  some  years  ago.  were 
obliged  to  make  their  waste  lyes  harmless,  evap- 
orated it.  hut  could  not  stand  the  costs  and  must 
-hut  down. 

Most  ot  the  many  patents  applied  for  are  based 
on  this  very  unsatisfactory  and  uneconomical  sys- 
t. -m.  always  however,  with  the  exception  of  some 
patent-  on  method-  to  reclaim  certain  ingredients 
in    the    lye.    which    have    had     more    or    [ess    success, 

and    especially    with    the    exception    of    the    latest 
lisfa    method-    to    utilize    the    fermentable    car- 
bohydrates for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

author  had  a  considerable  experience  in  the 

Sulphite    industry    before    taking    up    this    problem. 

II'-    hegan    hi-    work    without    having    studied    the 

n(    literature   a-   he   thought,    that    alrea.lv  known 

method-    would    lead    him   on   along   road-    which  it 

would    later    l»e    difficult    to    abandon.     II.-    Btarted 

with    the   intention,    that    the    force-    which    should    be 

I   f..r  solving   the   problem,   ought    to   be  looked 

li    the    lye    It-elf.    ;i|i,l    that     a-    little    ollt-ide    force- 

i-   possible  should  be  used. 
In  thelyi  re  know,  residues  of  free  SO*  and 

combined.     The     last-named,     the     combined 

•  ml. lied    with    the    Lignine    from    the    wood. 
The     quantity     "t     80      Which     may     he     :lt     hand     as 

sulphuric  acid,  i-  minimal  in  comparison     with  the 

I  tin-    circumstance     that 

helped  the   tuthoi  t..  solve  In-  problem.     He  oxidises 

d   the   lye   to  Si  i  .    and    thi    stronger 

'he    sulphuric    add,    drivi 


the  weaker  sulphurous  acid  from  the  lignine  com- 
plex, or  tin-  so-called  ligno-sulphinate  of  lime.  This 
substance  i-  soluble  in  water  hut  the  lignine  is 
insoluble.  Consequently  the  lignine  must  he  pre- 
cipitated, if  the  S<>^  is  driven  out  of  the  combina- 
tion. 

In  order  to  oxidize  the  free  SOj  in  the  lye.  tin- 
author  used  a  scientific  fact,  already  well  known, 
namely,  that  SOi  under  high  pressure  and  at  a 
temperature  of  about  170°C,  in  presence  of  oxygen 
or   air   is   oxidized   to    Si  I 

The  method  and  apparatus  used  for  the  first 
experiments  was  very  simple;  an  autoclave  con- 
structed for  a  working  pressure  of  300  lbs.,  and 
compressed  oxygen  which  could  be  admitted  at 
any  pressure.  For  the  Hist  experiment  the  author 
used  by  an  happy  accident  sulphite  lye  from  the 
Lilla  I]. h-t-  sulphite  mill.  This  lye  was  obtained 
from  digestion,  where  direct  steam  was  used.  i.e.. 
from  easily  bleached  pulp,  and  combined  up  to 
L4%to  bV  ,  of  solid  sunstances.  The  percentage 
of  free  St);  is  only  aboutO.01%,  but  experience  has 
shown,  that  the  organic  substances  are  precipitated 
easier  the  higher  the  concentration  is.  This  is. 
however,  not  to  be  regarded  so.  as  if  the  facility, 
with  which  a  precipitation  i-  effected,  is  directly 
proportionate  to  the  concentration  of  the  lye; 
instead  the  rapidity  of  precipitation  increases  im- 
mensely more  rapidly  for  a  lye  containing  1', 
more  of  dissolved  organic  substances,  than  for  a 
lye  with  r,  less.  The  percentage  of  free  SOj  .-an 
al-..  I..-  very  much  lower. 

Already  the  first  cook  gave  an  astonishing  result. 
When  the  cover  of  the  autoclave  was  lifted  up,  a 
solid,  gelatinous  ma--  was  found.  The  lye  was 
eliminated  by  means  of  a  centrifuge,  the  substance 
was  dried  and  weighed,  and  it  was  found,  that 
1M)  grams  of  -olid  substance  had  been  obtained 
per    litre    of    lye.    corresponding    to    '.too    kilo,    per 

ton      of      manufactured      pulp.        The      pressure      used 

during  the  experiment  was  300  lbs.  and  the  tem- 
perature 190°C.  Several  cook-  were  used;  all  with 
equally  satisfactory  results.  The  author  then  ex- 
perimented with  lye  from  strong  cellulose,  i.e., 
cellulose  cooked  with  indirect  steam.  The  percent- 
age   of   -olid    residue    after   evaporation    of    the   lye 

Was    here    coil-idera bly    lower,    about     10',     to     1" 

The  percentage  of  free  SO»,  however,  was  higher, 
about  or,  or  somewhat  more.  The  temperature 
must    be-   raised    when  cooking  of  this    i\.     200     to 

210°C.     were     used,     and     equally     favorable     re-ult- 

were  obtained,  even  if  a  somewhat  less  solid  bud- 
stance  remained.  The  time  ol  cooking  or  rather 
breaking   up   varied    between    to   minutes   and   one 

hour. 

The  author  began  to  use  air  instead  of  oxygen 
after  having  comtinued  the  experiments  daily  For 
about  two  month-.     The  result  here  was  still  better. 

The  precipitated  organic  Bubstance  had  not  been 
bo    strongly    attacked,    or    rather    the    formation    #| 

sulphuric     acid     wa-     not     BO     rapid,     on     account     of 

which  tin-  final  product  wa-  less  charred.  It  was 
found,  that   th.-  cooking  easily  could  be  handle, I  -,. 
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that  a  nearly  pure,  uncharred  lignine  substance 
could  be  obtained.  In  the  practice  it  is  possible 
under  normal  conditions  to  regulate  the  cook  so, 
that   a  substance  of  desired  qualities  is  obtained. 

When  the  lignine  substance,  obtained  during  the 
first  period  of  the  experiments  was  tested  for  fuel 
purposes,  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  ashes 
was  rather  high.  The  lime  salts,  remaining  in  the 
substance  were  the  cause.  The  author  then  tried 
to  find  a  simple  method  to  eliminate  this  and 
found  sodium  bisulphate  very  suitable.  This  salt 
is  obtained  as  a  by  product  from  several  chemical 
industries  and  is  very  cheap.  The  sulphite  is  added 
to  the  lye  immediately  after  it  leaves  the  digester, 
in  quantities  varying  according  to  the  percentage 
of  lime  in  the  lye',  usually  about  1'.',  to  2%.  The 
reaction  takes  place  nearly  immediately.  The  lime 
is  precipitated  as  gypsum  and  is  substituted  by 
soda  in  the  lignine  complex:  i.e.,  a  ligno-sulphinate 
of  sodium  is  obtained,  instead  of  the  lime  soda. 
The  advantages  are  easily  understood.  The  sodium 
salt,  being  soluble  in  water  can  he  washed  away 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  lignine  substance. 
An  end-product  with  a  very  low  percentage  of 
ashes  is  thus  obtained  and  the  caloric  value  of  the 
product   is   thus   increased. 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the 
method  of  proceeding. 

The  hot  lye  from  the  sulphite  digestor  is  pre- 
cipitated with  sodium-bisulphate;  the  gypsum  which 
is  precipitated,  is  given  time  to  settle  and  the 
(dear  solution  is  run  into  the  autoclave.  The 
gypsum  is  washed  in  a  centrifuge  and  i-  ready  as 
a  merchandise  after  drying.  The  autoclave,  filled 
six  tenths  full  with  precipitated  lye,  is  closed  and 
heated  to  LOO  C.  Air  is  then  pressed  in  to  a 
pressure  of  about  2N.~>  llis.  A  reaction  temperature 
of  about  20°C.  is  noticed  during  this  period.  The 
heat  is  then  slowly  increased  until  a  temperature 
of  aliout  ItiO'  has  been  reached.  The  St  > .  was  then 
found  to  be  oxidized  up.  The  critical  temperature 
or  the  point  where  the  lignine  substance  begins  to 
become  disassociated,  is  between  160  and  I7n  . 
The  heating  can  then  be  very  considerably  forced, 
and  an  addition  of  heat  from  the  chemical  reaction 
of  about    20°C.    will   be   noticed   also   here. 

The  cook  is  ready,  when  200"  or  somewhal  more 
has  been  reached,  which  for  a  normal  conk,  oughl 
to  he  it)  to  •'>(>  minutes  after  the  temperature  in 
the  digester  has  been  found  to  he  100°.  The 
following  is,  however,  to  lie  remarked.  When  the 
critical  tenperature  i-  reached,  i.e..  when  the  dis- 
association  begins,  the  pressure  increases  so  rapidly 
in  the  digester,  that  a  blow  off  valve  on  the  auto- 
clave     cover      must       he      opened.        Most      of      the      free 

S02  is  thus  let  out.  which  can  he  collected  and 
used  again.  The  addition  of  temperature  which 
has  been  obtained  in  this  autoclave  is  utilized  by 
blowing  into  a  second  autoclave,  which  thus  always 
must  work  alternately  with  the  first.  A  weak 
current  of  air  is  blown  through  the  lye  during  the 
second  moment  of  the  heating  up  period.  This 
has  been  found  indispensable  in  order  to  get  a 
precipitate  of  an  easily  treatable  consistence.  The 
precipitate  becomes  somewhat  gelatinous  with  too 
little  air.  and  with  too  much  air  it  i-  oxidized  too 
sharply;  an  average  is.  however,  easy  to  find  here. 
The  excess  of  air  pressed  into  the  first  autoclave,  is 
conducted  to  the  second  ami  thus  nothing  i-  lost. 
The  cover  of  tin'  first  autoclave  is  opened  and  the 
mass  emptied  out.    when   the   temperature   in   No.    1 


has  been  reduced   to  about   100°  and  consequently, 

there  is  no  pressure.  A  precipitate  of  a  sandy 
character  is  obtained  which  easily  can  he  washed 
free  from  exces>  of  water  in  a  centrifuge,  provided 
that  every  thing  has  been  right  during  the  heating 
up  period  and  that  enough  air  has  been  blown 
through. 

A  correctly  treated  precipitate  is  easily  freed 
from  an  excess  of  water  in  a  few  minutes  in  a 
centrifuge  to  at    least    oil','    dryness. 

The  product  can  then  easily  he  dried  to  any 
desired  degree  of  dryness.  The  dry  product  has 
a  caloric  effect  of  about  7,0(11)  calories  calculated  in 
substance  free  from  ashes.  The  percentage  of 
ashes  can,  as  above  staled,  he  reduced  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  percentage  of  the  weigh!  of  the 
raw    material.      At    leasl    30^    of   water  ought    always 

to  be  left  in  the  substance,  partly  because  il  hums 
too  vehementlj  if  completely  dry  and  party  because 
it    t  hen  leaves  considerable  as  dust. 


Preparation  of  Caustic  Soda  from 
Silicate  of  Soda 

Many  attenpts  have  been  made  to  prepare  caustic 

soda    from    water-glass    by    the    actii f   lime,    hut 

the  difficulty  has  always  been  that  the  silicate  of 
lime  also  formed  is  in  the  gelatinous  form,  and  so 
entangles  the  caustic  soda  that  it  is  impossible  to 
laxiviate  it   out. 

The  only  way  hitherto  known  of  combating  this 
difficult]  ha-  been  to  dry  the  whole  ma"  after  the 
re-action.     This    operation     ha-     two     very     serious 

drawbacks,     either     of     which     is     fatal.       Due     i-     the 

expense  for  fuel,  the  other  is  that  unless  the  great- 
est care  i-  taken  in  the  drying,  especially  to  do  it 
very  slowly  and  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature, 
an  insoluble  glass  will  he  formed,  consisting  of  a 
double  silicate  of  lime  and  soda,  from  which  no 
soda  can   he  dissolved  out. 

M.     I..     1'.     Basset     claims    to    have    discovered    that 

if  the  mass  of  gelatinous  silicate  of  lime  and  caustic 
soda  i-  -imply  left  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  reaction,  the  silicate  becomes  non-gela- 
tinous, and  the  soda  can  then  he  easily  dissolved 
out.  The  silicati  ol  3oda  is  taken  at  ahout  :;n  li. 
strength,  and  mixed  with  quicklime.  Slaked  lime 
may  he  used,b  ut  then  the  silicate  must  be  stronger, 
say,  I")  to  50°  B.  it  is.  however,  much  bi 
to  use  quicklime  and  the  less  concentrated  silicate. 

The  besl  method  of  preparing  the  silicate  of 
soda  for  the  purpose  of  making  cau-tic  soda  i-  to 
pass  steam  over  a  red  hot  mixture  of  sand  and 
common  salt.  The  amount  of  -and  required  per 
100  pounds  0f  ~:ilt  depends  on  the  fineness  of  the 
-and.  being  less  as  that  i-  greater.  If  the  sand  i- 
ground  as  fine  a-  flour,  from  60  to  80  pound-  of 
it  will  be  enough.  If  the  -and  i-  coarser,  a-  much 
a-  200  pounds  may  he  wanted. 

The  furnace  used  i~  .-,  rotating  one.  heated  in- 
ternally by  burning  a  spray  of  oil  or  coal  dust. 
The  silicate  of  soda  formed  is  not  vitrified  unless 
the  temperature  ha-  exceeded  900°  <'.,  but  in  any 
case  it  dissolves  in  water  with  the  greatest  possible 
facility  and  -peed.  The  hydrochloric  acid  formed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  waterglass  is  condensed 
in    a    tower   of   the    usual    construction. 
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The  Paper  and   Pulp  Industries 
in   Russia. 

By  C.  E.   BANDELIN. 

The  demand  for  paper  in  the  world's  market  has 
risen  immensely  during  the  last  ten  years  and  the 
paper  industry  has  consequently  been  intensely 
developed.  The  times  are  long  ago  gone,  when  the 
main  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
consisted  of  ran-.  At  the  present  time  nearly  ex- 
clusively wood-pulp  is  used,  except  in  Russia,  where 
notwithstanding  the  great  resources  of  wood,  none 
or  at  least  a  very  slow  development  in  the  wood 
pulp  industry  can  be  perceived.  During  the  last 
fifty  vears  there  have  been  built  in  that  country: 
1860  "to  1869,  six  mills;  1870  to  1879,  twelve  mills; 
1880  to  L889,  eighteen  mills:  1890  to  1899,  twenty- 
nine  mills:    1900  to   1910,  seven  mills. 

This  is.  however,  erroneous  in  so  far  as  the  last 
mills  are  very  large  and  also  because  several 
of  the  already  existing  mills  have  afterwards  been 
enlarged,  hut  it  is  still  evident,  that  the  paper 
industry  is  only  slowly  being  developed  in  Russia. 
This  industry  ought,  however,  to  be  especially 
lucrative  in  Russia  with  its  rich  resources  of  raw 
material.  This  can.  however,  now  not  be  said  to 
be  the  case,  as  according  to  a  report  of  1910,  the 
average  income  for  twenty-seven  mills  was  given 
as  only  t',.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  mostly  in 
deficient  planning  of  the  establishment  and  faulty 
calculations,  old  machinery  ami  competition  with 
tin'  rich  Finnish  resources  in  paper  and  pulp.  The 
raw  material  has  up  till  now  been  rags,  and  wood- 
pulp  has  just  lately  been  brought  in  the  market, 
-o  it  can  be  said,  that  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  it  is  only  recent  and  consequently  has  not  as 
yet  been  much  developed,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  chemical  pulp. 

It  seems  a-  if  the  building  of  paper  mills  ought 
to  be  natural  in  regions  where  there  is  plenty  of 
wood,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  archangelsk, 
Olonetz  and  Wologda.  where  the  area  of  forests 
belonging  to  the  government  amounts  to  about 
163,000,000  acres,  and  where,  especially  as  in  the 
Olonetz  district,  also  waterpower  is  at  hand,  even 
if  the  head  b  not  very  high.  Mills  OCCUr,  however. 
only  occasionally  in  these  provinces  on  account  of 
the  distances  being  too  greal  and  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  communication^.  This  is  the  reason, 
there  are   mills  in  such   provinces  as  Orel  and 

Tchernigoff,     where     there     is     little     Wood,     but     where 

oinmunications    are    better.      The    lack    of    mills 

in    the    wooded    provinces    depends    not    only    upon 

out    also   upon    the   competition    with    Finland 

and    further    upon    lack    of    enterprise.     The    new 

mills   built   are  also  usually  financed   by  foreigners. 

i  me    reason    for   the    slight    developments    of    the 

industry    in    the    wooded    districts    may    be 

found     in     the     circumstance     that     the     government 

its     in     the    provinces 

oned,  while  in  other  provinces.  Ms  for  instance 

in  Livonia,  about  w  ,   an-  owned  by  commonalties 

or    private    owners.     One    reason    is    also,  that    the 

iper-mills    usually    are    built    too    small    to 

stand  tin-  general  expi 

It   is   mainly  two  concerns  in    Russia,    Waldhof  in 
!  Sokol  in  Wologda,  which  dominate  the 
paper    market. 

pulp    mills    in     Russia     is 

:it  -. .     The  inilb    ire  mostly  lot  ited 


in  the  northern  and  western  provinces.  The  great- 
est number,  twelve,  are  in  Livonia,  and  secondly 
in  the  provinces  of  Novgorod  and  Volhynia.  The 
number  of  mills  making  only  wood-pulp  is  about 
twenty  with  an  average  production  per  year  in 
the  value  of  about  $2,000,000  and  with  about 
2,500  laborers. 

About  20.0(11)  tons  of  cardboard  are  made  in 
twenty-six  mills.  About  «'»<*'  ,  of  the  Russian  card- 
board and  paper  is  made  of  foreign  pulp.  There 
ought  to  be  more  than  100  mills  and  many  thou- 
sands of  laborers,  if  the  paper  pulp  was  made  in 
Russia,  i  >n  the  other  hand  Russia  exports  con- 
siderable quantities  of  pulp-wood  and  this  export 
is   steadily   increasing. 

The  following  data  may  be  given  regarding 
different   grades  of  paper: 

Coarse  papers,  wrapping  paper  (usually  rather 
coarse  i.   is   mostly   made  in   the  country. 

Fine  writing  paper  comes  from  France  or  Ger- 
many: copying  paper  is  usually  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. 

Colored,  thin  papers  come  from  Austria.  Paper 
for  type-writers  comes  from  Germany.  Letter 
paper  and  envelopes  are  domestic,  but  better 
grades   come    from    foreign   countries. 

View  cards  come  from  Germany  and  Sweden. 
Cigarette  or  papyross  paper  is  isually  made  in 
Russian  mills.  The  consumption  is  considerable, 
but  the  public  makes  their  cigarettes  themselves 
and  uses  often  for  this  purpose,  newspaper  or  any 
old    kind    of    paper. 

Finland  exports  considerable  quantities  of  cigar- 
ette paper  as  well  as  wall  paper. 

The  import  to  Russia  is  increasing:  50,000  tons 
valued  at  $6,500,000  were  imported  in  1905;  64,000 
tons,  valued  at  $8,000,000,  in  1906;  70.000  tons, 
valued  at  $8,500,000,  in  1907;  SO.OOO  tons,  valued 
at  SS.  500. 000,  in  1008;  82,000  tons,  valued  at 
$10,000,000,  in  1000  and  100.000.  valued  at  $12,- 
000,000,  in   1910. 

Most  of  the  import  of  course,  comes  from  Fin- 
land. The  Finish  import  was:  1007.  $6,500,000; 
1908,  $7,000,000;  1909,  $8,500,000;  1910,  $9,500,000. 

Cardboard,  wrapping  paper  and  rooting  board 
especially  are  imported  from  Finland  in  an  in- 
creasing  ratio. 

The  import  of  paper  from  other  countries  is  also 
increasing. 

Russia  exports  cellulose  and  rags.  The  export  of 
cellulose  however,  is  not  very  considerable  and  is 
nearly  stagnant.  Russia  exports  unbleached  cellu- 
lose and  imports  bleached.  The  price  for  both  is 
falling.  In  1910,  0.87  rubles  per  pud  was  paid 
for  e\port  pulp  and  1.50  rubles  for  import  pulp, 
this  on  account  of  unproved  methods  and  the 
general   developments  of  the  industry. 


\   meeting  of   the   hemlock   lumbermen   of  Ontario 
was     held     in      Toronto     last      week     at     which      II   II 

■  presided.  It  Was  decided  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Ontario  government  to  the  vast  impor- 
tation of  southern  pine  which  is  being  mads  into 
Canada    at    the    present    time   and  the    government 

will    be   asked    to   Use    the   ('anadian    wood    exclusively 
On    public     works.      It     was    declared     that     even     the 

iiitting    and    storing    of    this    imported    wood    w  is 

interior     In     the     local     growth     and     that     < 'anadian 
hemlock,     which     had     been     in     use    for    over    -ixty 

wis  in  first  class  condition  today. 
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The  Racquette  River  Paper  Company  of  Pots- 
dam, N.  Y.,  was  the  host  at  a  banquet  given  to 
thirty-two  of  its  employees  at  Arlington,  N.Y..  on 
Saturday  evening,  January  3rd.  The  affair  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  New  Year  testimonial,  and  may 
be  repeated  next  year.  Those  present  included 
the  officers  and  the  various  depart  incut  leaders, 
together  with  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  president  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  as  guest 
of  honor.  Mr.  Hastings  made  an  impromptu 
address  and  spoke  on  the  general  state  of  the 
industry,  and  in  particular  of  the  foreigners'  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  paper  business.  He  con- 
cluded by  explaining  this  country's  conservation  of 
its  natural  resources  which  are  such  important 
factors  in  the  pulp  and   paper  industries. 

*  *  *  * 

Information  has  been  received  in  Northern  New 
York  that  the  Donnacona  Paper  Company,  Ltd.. 
the  new  concern  in  which  a  Dumber  of  business 
men  in  that  section  are  interested,  will  probably 
he  in  operation  next  month.  As  the  originators  of 
this  proposition  are  men  of  large  affair-.. and  have 
been  able  to  carry  their  operations  forward  without 
the  general  sale  of  securities  to  the  public,  little 
has     been     made     public     of     their     intentions.       It     is 

understood,  however,  that  they  have  obtained  large 
blocks  of  lumber  in  Canada,  and  have  built  their 
null  on  a  very  favorable  site  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  underlying  feature  of  the  proposition 
is  that  with  the  diminishing  supply  of  lumber  in 
this  country,  and  particularly  in  Northern  New 
York,  it   is  advisable  to  anticipate  by  a  few  years 

the  natural  results  of  such  a  process,  and  by  being 
forehanded  in  placing  their  mill  next  to  the  actual 
supplies,  and  to  reap  the  benefits  accordingly. 

Manufacturers  and  publishers  have  gone  to  ex- 
tremes in  adopting  light  weight  printing  paper  for 
their  publications,  asserts  the  Depart  meiit  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  through  its  leather  and 
paper  laboratory.  In  a  statement  jusl  issued,  the 
Department  warns  against  the  use  of  light  limp 
paper  in  publications  which  are  consulted  very 
ferquently,  as  it  is  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  employed,  and  wear-  out  much  too 
fast. 

*  *  *  * 

After  twenty  three  years  of  service,  William 
Brown,  of  (dens  Falls.  N.Y.,  ha-  resigned  a-  fore- 
man for  the  International  Paper  Company,  to 
accept  a  plaee  a-  a--i-tant  superintendent  of  a 
mill  owned  by  the  News.  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  in  St.  Raymond.  Canada.  This  null  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  North  America.  Mr. 
Brown  entered  the  employment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  as  a  paper-maker  and 
gradually  rose  to  machine  tender  ami  then  toll- 
man. 

*  *  *         * 

F.  L.  Holt  has  resigned  his  position  as  super- 
intendent   of    No.    1    Mill    of   the    Nashua    Gummed 


and  Coated  Paper  Company-,  of  Nashua,  N.IL,  to 
enter  business  for  himself  in  the  West.  Mr.  Holt 
has  been  identified  with  the  company  for  the  past 
ten  years.      His   resignation   is  effective   February    1. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Hallingworth  and  Whitney  paper  mills  at 
Winslow,  Me.,  are  constructing  an  acid  tower  ami 
making  an  addition  to  the  sulphite  mill.  Horace 
P.  Winston  Company,  of  Waterville,  are  the  con- 
tractors. The  work  will  be  completed  in  March 
when    it     will    be    necessary    to    add     125    men    to    the 

working   force. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Strat  lunore  Paper  Company  has  completed 
-it  new  1500,000  mill  at  Woronoco,  Mass.  The 
structure  is  built  on  the  unit  plan  and  is  of  re- 
inforced concrete.  Power  for  the  mill  will  be 
furnished  by  the  hydro-electric  station  on  the 
Westfield  River  and  from  a  nearby  steam  plant. 
The  Company  has  also  erected  seventeen  houses 
which  have  tenements  for  fifty-three  families. 

*  *         *         * 

It  is  understood  that  the  Plainville  Paper  Pox 
Company,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  will  shortly  ask  for 
receivership  proceedings  so  as  to  wind  up  the 
company's  affairs.  They  have  been  closed  by  at- 
tachment for  sometime  and  it  is  thought  they  will 
discontinue    business.     As    soon    as    the    affair-    of 

the  Company  are  straightened  out.  Mamager  John 
Lyon    will    leave    the    city,    a-    he    has    received    several 

very  remunerative  offers  elsewhere. 

*  *         *         * 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Company,  of  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  held  its  tenth  anniversary  sales  meeting 
several       Weeks      agO.       On      this      occa-ion      addre-ses 

were  made  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  the  trade 
by      the      managers      of      the      various      department-. 

Representatives  from  each  of  the  company's  sixty- 
five  branch  houses  were  in  attendance.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  affair  were:  A.  L.  Whitaker 
president;    D.     E.     Harry,    vice-president;     II.    Jun- 

ginger.  Jr..  treasurer;  and  II.  P.  \\  arntier.  secretary 
and  general   manager. 

*  *  *  * 

Following  the  lead  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  in  the  east,  it  i-  stated  that  a  number 
of  the    Western    manufacturers    of    newsprinl    paper 

have  decided  to  materially  reduce  the  production 
of  news  in  Wisconsin.  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
during  1914.  Most  of  the  manufacturer-,  it  is  said, 
will  switch  to  other  grade-  a-  far  a-  bu-ine-  will 
permit.  Canadian  competition  is  given  a-  the 
chief  reason  for  the  new-  manufacturers  in  this 
country  leaving  the  field.  Low  price-  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  heavy  competition  from  across 
the  international  border,  made  possible  by  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  act.  is  evidently  driving 
American   mill-  out    of  the   newsprint    market. 

*  *  *  * 

Fire  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  on 
January  tith  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  swept  the  five- 
story    envelope    factory    of    Charles    -I.    Cohen    A: 
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Fifth  ami  Ludlow  Street-,  entailing  a  damage 
ol  $100,000  and  causing  serious  injury  to  four 
firemen.  The  fire  was  probably  raging  for  some 
time  before  it  was  discovered,  a-  it  was  concealed 
by  the  exhaust  of  a  near  by  power  house. 
***** 

Assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasurer  Eawlin,  at 
Washington,  on  January  6th,  wrote  the  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  as  Follows,  regarding  the 
proper  classification  of  wrapping  paper: 

"The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  '.'th  ultimo.,  presenting  for  consideration  and 
decision  the  question  whether  wrapping  paper  with 
a  surface  design  is  dutiable  under  paragraph  324 
at  the  rate  of  M">  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which 
paragraph  provide-  that  rate  of  duty  upon  papers 
witli  the  surface  or  surfaces  wholly  or  partly  de- 
corated or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy  effect, 
pattern  or  character,  whether  produced  in  the  pulp 
or  otherwise,  or  under  paragraph  :i'_'s  of  the  said 
act  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which 
paragraph  provide-  that  rate  upon  wrapping  paper 
not  otherwise  especially  provided  for. 

"The  United  State-  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 
in  T.  I).  33,221,  held  that  certain  merchandise 
invoiced  as  'white  glace  wrapping  paper,'  imported 
under  the  tariff  act  of  [909  and  which  the  appraiser 
reported  consisted  of  'super-calendered,  grease-proof 
paper,  known  as  glassine,  or  parchmyn  paper,'  was 
properly  dutiable  under  paragraph  HI  of  the  said 
act  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  and  Hi  pel 
centum  ad  valorem,  and  not  as  claimed  by  the 
importer-  under  paragraph  4  1.".  of  the  said  act  as 
'wrapping  paper   not   specially  provided   for.' 

"Thai  portion  of  paragraph  411  under  which 
the  court  held  the  papers  dutiable  provided  for 
parchment  papers  and  grease-proof  ami  imitation 
parchment  papers  which  have  been  super-calendered 
and  rendered  t  ra  n-pa  rent  or  partially  s(,  by  what- 
ever  name   known. 

•'The  court  in  this  decision  stated  that  the 
Specific  enumeration  in  paragraph  111  took  pre- 
cedence over  the  general  classification  of  wrapping 
paper  not  specifically  provided  for  in  paragraph  11"). 
and  Following  the  reasoning  of  tin-  court  the  De- 
partment i-  of  the  opinion  that  the  provision  in 
paragraph   ::■_' I   for  papers   with   surface  or  surfaces 

wholly  or  partly  decorated  or  covered   with  a   design, 
fancy     effect,     pattern,     or     character,     whether     pro- 
■\    in    the    pulp    or    otherwise,    is    more    specific 
than   the   provision   in   paragraph   328   for   wrapping 
paper    'not    specially    provided    for.'     You    are    ac- 
cordingly   directed    to   classify    merchandise   ol    this 
'•t'T     under     paragraph     o'-'l     leaving     for     the 
•ter-  if  dissatisfied  their  remedy  by  protest." 

*  *  *  *  ' 

The   purchase  of   the   Ocean    Falls    Pulp  &    Paper 

Company    by    a    San    Francisco    Syndicate,    headed 

by  William   Pierce  Johnson  and   Herbert  and   Morti- 

Fleish  hacker  has  been  announced.     The  Ocean 

Company    i-    to    be    reorganized,    and    it     is 

Eosed    to    combine    the    chief    pulp    and    paper 
l'      I  •    Coast   on  both  sides  of  the 
national    boundary    line,     The    proposed    amah 
'ion  will  unite  th,.  Ocean  Falls  Company  with 
the  Powell  River  Pulp  A   Papei  I  ompanj   ol   British 
Columbia,    now    in    operation,    the    Crown     Paper 
Comj  Portland    and    Quatsino    Sound    Pulp 

'  !omp 

*  ♦        * 

pi  it<     and     Paper     Mill     \\  orkers' 
Union  at   Littli  -  elected  the  follow- 


ing officers:  President,  J.  Murphy;  vice-president. 
Philip  Kus-:  treasurer.  M.  Daley:  financial  secre- 
tary, C.  W.  Bennett:  recording  secretary,  D. 
McCombs;  guide  Daniel  Sedgwick;  trustees.  L. 
Linehan,   Clayton    Philo   and    Fred    Reynolds. 

*  *         *         * 

The  industries  of  Dkowhegan,  Maine  have 
acquired  a  new  kind  of  a  factory,  the  manufacture 
ol  paper  in  the  finished  product  from  the  waste 
of  woolen  mills,  old  paper-,  old  rags  and  many 
other  kind-  of  waste  material-.  This  business  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  Savage  Manufacturing 
Company  and  twenty-six  hands  are  at  present 
employed  for  the  work.  The  mill  was  started  by 
E.  L.  Savage  a-  a  ground  pulp  mill  and  the  present 
product  make-  the  mill  making  fourteen  grades 
and  comtemplates  making  more.  Hi-  plans  arc 
to  triple  his  present  output  and  orders  demand  it 
as  soon  as  he  can  tret  the  machinery  being  made 
for  him.  The  paper  he  now  makes  is  used  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  pasteboard    boxes. 

*  *  *  * 

Logan  Thompson,  son  of  Peter  (!.  Thompson, 
President  of  the  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company, 
Hamilton.  Ohio,  narrowly  missed  being  struck  by 
a  large  piece  of  iron  several  weeks  ago  when 
workers     dynamited     the     wreckage     of     the      Black 

Street  Bridge,  at  present  imbedded  in  the  Miami 
River,    having    been    wrecked    by    the    Hood.     The 

iron  Hew  across  the  channel  ami  into  the  office  ol 
Mr.  Thompson,  striking  hi-  chair. 

*  *  *  * 

Orin  Earl,  of  the  firm  of  Earl  Brothers,  loggers 
of  Peshtigo,  Wis,  says  that  conditions  are  quite  unfav- 
orable for  logging  owing  to  lack  of  snow.  He  de- 
clares that  some  of  the  pulp  companies  whose  plants 
ale  entirely  out  of    raw    stock    have    issued    order-    to 

their  crews  in  the  woods  that    unless  snow    occur-  at 

a  very  early  date  wagons  must  lie  employed 
for  hauling  logs.  They  simply  must  have  pulpwood 
especially  spruce,  and  if  sleighs  can  not  he  used,  log- 
gers must  resort  to  the  more  expensive  method  and 
haul  the  wood  on  wagons  to  railroad  sidings.  Inas- 
much as  from  two  to  four  weeks  of    the  normal  season 

in  the  WOOdsis  already  passed  it  is  plain  to  he  seen 
where  at  best  the  output  i-  hound  to  he  small 
this  year.  Not  in  many  years  have  pulp  mill 
yards  been  a-  depleted  as  they   are  at    the  present 

time. 

Secretary     of     War     l.imllev      M.     Garrison,     a-     a 

stockholder  of  the  St.  Ganriel  Lumber  Company 
of  Canada,  losl  on  Januarj  3rd,  by  a  decision  of 
Supreme  Courl  .lu-lice  Davis  iii  New  York  City, 
a  -uit  against  Howard  W.  Durant  and  the  hanking 
linn  of  Sheldon  A  Co.,  to  recover  67,000  dollars. 
Durant  was  alleged  to  have  received  the  money 
ret  commission  from  the  Sheldon  firm  and 
the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  on  the  -ale 
,.i     ,    ,!     oi    the   si.    Gabriel    Lumber  Companj    to 

t  he     I   it Bag    and     Paper    (  'oiupanv 

Secretary  Garrison  testified  at  the  trial  that  he 
went  into  the  lumber  business  with  Durant  in 
l  lanada,  in  1902,  and  that  in  1908,  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Soverign  Bank  of  Canada 
which  held  lien-  of  the  St,  Gabriel  Lumber 
to  the  extent  ■"  1100,000,  the  lumber  company 
was  on  the  verge  ol   insolvency,     Durant   then 

d    that    the    company    -ell    out    to    the    Union 
nd    Papei   '  omp  in )       Si  cretarj    <  larrison  and 
other     stockholders     contended     that      Durant     made 
Ml    profit    "I    167,000   on    I  he   deal. 
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Ottawa    Notes. 

(Special  to   the   Pulp   and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Ottawa.   Ont.,  Jan.   12th.   1914. 

The  new  sulphite  mill  being  built  by  the  J.R. 
Booth  Company  as  an  addition  to  its  present  plant 
for  the  production  of  sulphite  pulp  is  fairly  well 
advanced  toward  completion.  The  machinery  will 
all  be  in  within  the  next  month  and  it  should  be 
ready  for  operation  in  February  or  March. 

The  new  groundwood  mill  which  the  K.  B. 
Eddy  Company  recently  finished  will  also  be 
operating  at  full  capacity  by  February.  Men  art' 
now  at  work  on  the  power  plant  of  the  Company, 
which  is  being  rearranged  to  increase  the  power 
supply. 

The  Railway  Commission  yesterday  gave  judg- 
ment refusing  the  application  of  the  Bowel!  Com- 
pany of  Toronto,  protesting  against  the  increase  in 
freight  rates  on  import  wood  pulp  to  various 
points  on  the  C.  P.  R..  G.  1!.  T.  and  Canadian 
Northern.  It  was  stated  that  in  L912,  the  C.  P.  R. 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  had  a  rate  of  li  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  this  commodity,  in  carloads, 
from  Montreal  to  Shawinigan  Palls  while  a-  the 
same  time  the  C.  P.  R.  rate  to  Grandmere,  Joliette 
and  Lachute  was  8  cents  per  loit  pounds.  To 
Kingsey  Station  and  Windsor  Mills,  the  Grand 
Trunk  rate  was  n  cent-.  A>  a  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  applicant  and  the  railways, 
the  C.  P.  1!.  rates  to  the  points  mentioned  were 
reduced  to  6  cents  per  100  pounds  while  the 
Grand  Trunk  reduced  it-  rate  to  Windsor  Mills 
and  Kingsey  Station  to  7  cent-.  The  railways  gave 
notice  these  rates  were  limited  to  1912  and  later 
restored  the  rate  to  8  cents  to  Shawinigan    Palls. 

The  two  companies  most  vitally  concerned  in 
the  application  were  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  at  Shawiningan  Palls,  and  the 
Canada   Paper  Company  at    Windsor  Mill-,  to  both 

of    which    the     Howell    Company    sell-    sulphite    pulp. 

In    its    judgment    the    Railway    Commission    states 

that  consideration  of  the  tariff-  on  wood  in  force 
between  other  points  on  the  Grand  Trunk  shows 
that  they  are  not  worked  out  on  a  mileage  basis, 
a-   i-   indicated   by   the  following   rate   comparisons: 

Min. 
Mih-  40,000  lbs. 

Danville  to  Cornwall 154        8  cents 

Ottawa  to  Brompton   Falls  Jos       s  ,,  nt- 

Merritton  to  Georgetown til       6  cents 

Hawkesbury  to  Cornwall 67        6  cents 

Merritton  to   Thorold 69       6  cents 

Campbellford   to   Toronto     \2~>       7  cent- 
Ottawa  to  Mille   Roches   113       6. 

The  judgment  also  point-  out  that  it  i-  shown 
in  a  statement  submitted  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
that  there  are  at  Montreal  special  charges  amount- 
ing to  about  2'  cent-  per  100  pounds,  a-  follow-: 
handling.  30  cents  per  ton:  rail  carrier-'  proportion 
of  wharfage,  3  cents  per  ton:  Montreal  Harbor 
Commissioner's  switching,  $2.50  per  car.  17  cents 
per  ton.  making  a  total  charge  at  Montreal  ter- 
minals of  50  cents  per  ton.  It  concludes:  "Com- 
paring the  rate  as  charged  with  the  rates  of  the 
local  product  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
mileage  involved  and  the  charges  which  have  to  be 
borne  at  Montreal  on  the  imported  product  as 
compared  with  the  movement  on  the  local  product, 


the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  8  cent-  i<  a  reasonable 
rate  for  the  movement  from  Montreal  to  Windsor 
Mills." 

A  fact  that  has  been  widely  commented  on  has 
been  the  fact  that  out  of  six  Canadians  who  figure 
in  the  New  Year's  honor  list  from  London,  an- 
nounced on  the  first  day  of  the  year  as  usual,  no 
less  than  four  of  them  are  men  who  have  either 
been  engaged  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  timber 
into  its  various  products  or  have  been  associated 
at  one  time  with  the  industry  in  a  legislative 
capacity. 

Henry  K.  Fgan  and  Eon.  Lt-Col.  Sir  Douglas 
Cameron  are  the  two  lumbermen  honored.  Mr. 
Egan,  hereafter  to  be  known  as  Sir  Henry  ECgan, 
is  an  Ottawan  and  is  managing  director  of  the 
Hawkesbury  Lumber  Company.  Sir  Douglas 
Cameron,  who  is  accorded  a  K.C.M.G.,  is  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Manitoba  and  is  known  to  the 
lumber  trade  a-  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Hat  Portage  Lumber  Company  which  has  mills 
at  Kenora.  Norman  and  Rainy  River,  Ont.,  Winni- 
peg and  Vancouver.  Besides  these  men.  Sir  Francis 
Langelier,  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec  ami  for- 
merly known  to  lumbermen  a-  minister  of  Crown 
Lands  for  the  same  province,  i-  also  a  K.C.M.G. 
while  Mr.  Aubrey  White,  formerly  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Muskoka  and  at  present  deputy 
minister  of  lands  and  forests  for  Ontario,  i-  made 
a   C.M.G. 

\     questi E     considerable     interest     to     both 

Canadian  and  United  States  lumbermen  and  paper 
mill  owners  will  be  discussed  in  Parliament  during 
the  coming  session  -that  of  the  pollution  of  inter- 
national streams.  A  commission  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate this  question  has  prepared  it-  report 
which  will  show,  it  i-  understood,  serious  pollution 
of  various  international  streams  along  the  boundary. 

The     carrying     on     of     lumber     operation-     and     the 

discharge  from   paper   mill-  are  among  the  sources 

of  pollution  dealt  with  in  the  report,  it  is  under- 
stood. 

An  order-in-council  ha-  been  passed  by  the 
Cabinet  along  the  line-  of  the  recently  announced 
policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  t"  water 
power-  on  Dominion  land-.  The  order-in-council 
amend-  the  regulations  governing  the  grantin 
yearly  licenses  and  permit-  to  cut  timber  on 
Dominion  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta, the  Northwe-t  Territories  ami  certain  por- 
tion- of  British  Columbia  so  a-  to  provide  for  the 
withdraw!  from  timber  berth-  held  under  License, 
of  land-  required  for  waterpower  purposes  on  the 
condition  that  the  lessee  of  the  waterpower  will 
pay  the  licensee  of  the  berth  the  value  of  timber 
of  ten  inches  and  over,  in  diameter  at  the  -tump 
on  the  tract  withdrawn,  the  value'  of  the  timber 
in  case  0f  dispute  to  be  fixed  by  tie-  Minister  of 
Interior. 

Final  settlement  of  the  cartage  question  makes 
it  apparent  that  while  shippers  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto  will  hereafter  have  to  pay  1  cent- 
hundred  pound-  those  in  Ottawa  in  common  with 
London  ami  other  -mailer  cities,  will  be  taxed  only 
3  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  is  what  they 
have  been  paying  since  the  first  increase  in  October 
last. 

Provision  for  the  grazing  of  livestock  on  re-. 
containing  grass  land  areas  i<  made  in  new  regula- 
tions    governing     Dominion     forest  which 
have  gone   into  force.      They   an'    modeled  on   those 
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of   the    United    States   and    will    make   available   to 
the    Dominion  ice    a    source    of    revenue 

1  only  to  that  derived  From  the  management 
of  the  timber  mi  those  reserves,  it  is  expected. 
The  minimum  dues  for  cattle  and  horses  will  l>e 
five  cents  per  head  per  month  and  the  maximum 
1(1  cents.  Sheep  will  he  grazed  at  one-quarter  this 
charge. 

A  bulletin  of  the  Conservation  Commission  issued 
last  week  states  that  a  total  of  sixteen  profession- 
ally trained  foresters  are  now  employed  by  the 
Quebec  Forester  Service  and  that  there  were 
fourteen  parties  in  the  held  last  summer  valuing 
unlicensed  Crown  timber  lands.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  approximately  125,000  square  miles 
of  such  lands  in  Quebec  Province  while  the  (town 
Lands  under  licenses  aggregate  70,000  square  miles. 
producing  a  revenue  of  about   $1,750,000. 

lumber  ami  lower  freight  rates  on  lumber 
and  paper  were  among  the  requests  made  by  a 
deputation  representing  the  Western  Grain  Growers 
and  the  Dominion  Grange  which  waited  on  Premier 

Borden  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  last  week 
in  regard  to  tariff  changes  which  a  large  section 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  West  desire. 
The  deputation  also  asked  that  action  lie  taken  in 
regard  to  ocean  freight  rates.  Although  considera- 
tion only  wa-  promised  by  Premier  Borden,  it  is 
known  the  request-  as  to  rates  are  viewed  favorably 
by  the  Government.  As  to  the  lowering  of  tariffs 
on  lumber,  however,  whicb  the  Western  people 
desire  in  order  to  allow  the  importation  of  lumber 
from  the  United  States  to  the  prairie  provinces, 
there  will  In  considerable  difference  of  opinion  and 
if  the  issue  is  raised     considerable  opposition. 

Of  considerable  interesl  to  the  trade  is  a  report 
on  the  water  power  potentialities  of  Manitoba 
which  has  been  completed  by  the  waterpower 
branch  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  report 
ha.-  been  forwarded  to  Judge  Robson  of  Winnipeg, 
utility     commissioner    of     Manitoba,     who     is     now 

ged  in  preparing  a  report  to  the  Provincial 
Government  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
development  of  water  powers  within  that  province 
with  a  view  to  the  inauguration  of  a  hydro-electric 
commission  something  similar  to  that  of  Ontario. 
It  is  stated  in  the  report  that  power  possibilities 
of  the  smaller  rivers  of  the  Province  are  limited 
and  of  local  importance  only.  The  main  sources 
pendable  power  in  commercial  quantities  are 
the  Winnipeg  River,  the  ('.rami  Rapids  and  the 
tchewan    River    and    the    large    rivers    of    the 

■  including  the  Nelson,  the  Churchill  and  the 
■errns  The  Winnipeg  River  i-  found  to  be  our 
most  notable  power  rivers  on  this  continent. 
It-  flowage  can  be  bo  regulated  a-  to  be  practically 
uniform  throughout  the  year  and  il  has  power 
possibilities  of    iiiii.omo  horse  power  development 

in-    dating    back    twenty-five    years    ago    and 

Involving  timber  and  pulp  wood  ana-  of  considerable 

onsidered    at    a    conference    recently, 

•ii     th.      Minister    of     the     Interior    and     Hon. 

\\      II      Hearst,     Ministei     of    band-.     Forests    and 

Mile-    tor    Ontario.      The    claim-    had    their    origin 

onsiderable   territory   was  added 

to   Ontario   by   tie    old    boundary   award   and   relate 

'he   provii  tain   lands 

1  It     was     announced     at 

nee    t hat    a    basis    of 


ROSIN  TROUBLES  ON  PAPER  MACHINE. 

The  clogging  of  press  roll-  with  rosin,  rosin  spot- 
in  the  wire.  etc..  in  chemical  and  ground  wood 
papers    and    papers    glazed    on    one    side    are    among 

the    most     troublesome     things     I    have   encountered    in 

many  years'  practice,  states  a  writer  in  the  "Wo- 
chenblatt,"  who  says  lie  has  noted  these  disturbing 
conditions  in  different  mills  to  an  extremely  varying 
extent.  Whereas  one  plant  will  suffer  badly  from 
them,  and  another  less,  there  are  also  mill-  where 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  them.  He  says  he 
wa-  in  a  mill  that  produced  its  own  cellulose,  with 
a  small  outfit.  A  great  deal  had  to  be  produced 
so  that  the  boiling  was  quick  and  sharp:  and  they 
were  never  free  from  rosin  troubles.  In  another 
mill,  where  the  chemical  fibre  was  purchased,  rosin 
gumming  occurred  only  occasionally;  in  a  third,  where 
only  good  quality  cellulose  wa-  used,  rosin  troubles 
never  occurred.  He  attribute-  this  to  the  use  by 
the  first  mill  of  a  cellulose  that  wa-  not  perfectly 
digested.  The  thick,  coarse  libers  retain  the  rosin 
which  is  softened  and  changed  by  the  boiling 
process  and  acquires  more  the  properties  of  pitch, 
and  does  nut  release  it  in  the  washing,  whereas 
well  boiled  and  disintegrated  cellulose,  during  the 
washing,  is  entirely  freed  from  rosin  which,  owing 
to  the  longer  boiling  process,  i-  completely  dis- 
solved  in   the  lye. 

To  the  rosin  in  the  cellulose,  the  rosin  or  pitch 
spot-  on  the  machine  wire  are  mainly  due. 
papermakers  will  know  how  injurious  such  a  clogged 
wire  will  be  to  the  quality  ami  appearance  of  a 
paper  and  how  tedious  ami  troublesome  i-  the 
process  of  cleaning  the  wire  from  the  coarser  spots 
at  least,  of  course,  a  badly  disintegrated  cellulose 
will  not  felt  so  closely  a-  one  that  is  thoroughly 
disintegrated,  because  its  fibre-  are  coarser  and 
stiffer.  This  make-  it-elf  disagreeably  evident  in 
the  production  of  new-print  paper  on  quick  run-, 
in  the  sticking  and  tearing  of  the  paper  sheet.  It 
is  ultimately  necessary  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  chemical  pulp,  but  finally,  with  a  thirty  per  cent, 
charge,     the     results     obtained     are     not     a-     good     as 

with  twenty  per  cent  of  a  sound,  well  digested  pulp. 
The  ground  wood.  too.  sometimes  contains  rosin. 
As.  however,  it  ha-  been  subjected  to  no  boiling 
process,  the  rosin  is  more  finely  distributed.  It  i- 
not  a  pitchy  rosin  ami  consequently  no  rosin  -pots 
are  formed  in  the  wire;  on  the  contrary,  a  dry 
and  gritty  ma--  may  be  noted  on  the  doctor  of 
the  first  pre--  roll.  If  the  WOOdpulp  has  been 
coarsely  ground,  it  is  better  for  it  to  remain  SO 
than  to  he  ground  down  in  the  finishing  machine 
for  the  "dead"  or  beaten  particles  produce  patches 
on  the  machine,  if  also  -tick-  to  the  press  rolls 
and   finally,    working   rapidly,   it    i-   not    possible  to 

produce  a  good  close  paper,  but  there  will  be  thin 
patches  on  it.  Thai  which  ha-  been  ground  down 
on  a  -harp  -lone,  i-  and  will  remain  "free."  no 
mailer  how  fine  it  may  be  ground  in  the  Jordan. 
I'or  this  reason,  the  main  point  in  WOOdpulp  pro- 
duction  i-  centered   in   the  grinding   proci 

If  the  sulphite  pulp  i-  perfectly  digested  and   the 

ground    » I    i-    not    too   roarse   and    short,   and   if 

the  siring  i-  properlj  prepared  and  i-  not  added 
to  the  beater  until  aftei  heating  and  before  alum 
in  sufficient  quantities  i-  added,  there  will  he  no 
rosin  troubles  on  the  paper  machine;  oi  course, 
other  causes  may  produce  spots  in  the  win 
instance    if    lubricant    from    the    hearings    gets    into 

tie      pulp;     but     then     the     raw     material     can     not    be 

regarded  u  responsible. 
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London,  Jan.  1st.  1914. 
At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Press.  Ltd.,  held  in  London.  Mr.  George  A. 
Sutton,  vice-president,  made  a  reference  to  the 
subsidiary  companies  under  their  control.  He  said 
that  what  he  might  call  the  manufacturing  side  of 
their  business  was  an  extremely  valuable  asset  and 
he  might  mention  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.. 
the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Company. 
Ltd.,  and  the  Empire  Printing  Ink  Company,  Ltd., 
were  doing  well.  During  the  year  the  Imperial 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  and  the  Empire  Printing  Ink 
Company,  Ltd..  had  added  to  the  profits  of  the 
company,  and.  as  he  mentioned  he  hoped  that  the 
company  will  eventually  receive  large  profits  from 
these  subsidiary  companies.  As  was  pointed  out 
last  year,  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  at  Gravesend, 
are  quite  the  most  up-to-date  paper  mills  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to  being  the  second 
largest.  At  Gravesend,  they  had  eighl  of  the  mosl 
modern  machines  in  paper-making  now  in  opera- 
tion and  a  further  two  were  in  course  of  construc- 
tion and  will  he  running  next  year.  The  magni- 
ficent site  upon  which  the  mills  were  erected,  covers 
tin  area  of  some  !!•  acres,  the  freehold  of  which 
belonged  to  the  company.  The  Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development  Company,  Ltd..  continues  to 
make  steady  progress,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
issue  of  the  hist  balance-sheet,  which  showed  a  con- 
siderable increase  in   profits  on   the  previous  year's 

trading. 

*  *         *         * 

M.  V.  W.  Dobson,  of  the  Kettlebrook  paper 
mills,  in  Staffordshire,  has  patented  improvements 
for  bleaching  esparto.  The  grass  after  being  boiled 
is  well  washed  to  remove  the  soda  and  other  lye 
used  in  boiling.  When  washed  the  esparto  is 
broughl  to  a  dry.  or  semi-dry  state,  this  being  done 
in  any  suitable  form  of  hydro-extractor,  or  by  heat, 
or  natural  drying.  To  shorten  the  period  of  drying 
the  hulk  of  the  moisture  may  be  removed  by  pass- 
ing  the  esparto  between  squeezing  rollers  or  under 
a  press.  In  this  connection  the  material  may  he 
formed  into  blocks,  or  sheet-,  suitable  for  handling. 
When  washed  or  broughl  to  a  dry  or  semi-dry 
condition  the  esparto  C  ready  for  bleaching.  The 
bleaching  operator  is  carried  out  in  a  closed  rotary 
drum,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  concentrated  bleaching 
liquor  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  a  former  patent 
i  No.  HIM.  Pilli.  With  the  esparto  introduced 
into  the  drum  in  a  semi-dry  or  dry  state,  it  more 
readily  absorbs  the  bleaching  liquor,  while  owing 
to  the  rotation  of  the  drum  the  operation  of  bleach- 
ing is  affected  more  quickly  and  economically  than 
heretofore.  In  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
bleaching  solution  and  the  quantity  used,  the  same 
strength  and  the  proportions  a-  those  named  in  the 
prior  specification  may  he  adopted.  The  drum 
may  also  be  plain  on  its  interior,  or  fitted  with 
agitators  to  break  up  or  turn  over  the  esparto; 
or  the  drum   may   lie   lined   or   unlined. 

*  *  *  * 

The    British    paper    mills    during    1913,    have    had 

on    the    whole    a    fairly    successful    year — it    can    not 


be  called  a  good  year,  because  there  were  various 
factors  to  tell  against  large  profits  being  made. 
From  time  to  time  the  reports  of  companies  and 
mill  owner-  -cut  from  London  to  the  PxJLP  \\i> 
Paper  Magazine,  have  given  an  idea  how  t  In n- - 
were  going,  hut  from  experience  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  coal  strike  of  1912  and  the  serious  strikes 
that  occurred  spasmodically  during  thai  year  and 
in  the  first  half  of  1913,  have  somewhat  seriously 
militated  against  big  profits  being  turned-over. 
However,  there  is  hope  for  1914,  if  the  labor 
element  can  only  he  kept  tpiiet.  The  British  paper 
manufacturers  also  find  it  impossible  to  gel  anj 
increased  price-  on  their  paper  to  meet  the  in- 
creased cosl  of  production,  which  though  not  at 
times,  has  at  other  certain  periods  been  more 
expensive.  However,  there  is  strong  study  on  the 
part  of  paper  mill  engineers  and  mill  owners  to 
gel  a-  much  a-  possible  in  the  way  of  labor  saving 
devices  .and  machinery  thai  will  reduce  the  cosl 
to  a  nicety.  That  i-  a  point  that  is  engaging  greal 
attention  and  during  1913,  a  large  number  of  new 
machine-   have   been   installed  and  old  .and  obsolete 

material  broughl  up-to-date,  or  discarded  as  the 
case  may  In.  Generally  speaking  the  year  was  a 
good   one   for  suppliers   of   paper-making   machinery. 


Messrs.  Charles   Morsden  &  Sons.   Ltd.,  announce 

a    gross    profit     for    their    year    of    (.''.'.Villi  I     and    a     net 

profit  of  £11,406.  With  the  balance  broughl  For- 
ward there  i-  £12,492.  They  propo-e  to  unite  off 
for  depreciation  L'o.117.  and  as  extra  depreciation 
£3,000.  A  dividend  of  ■_".',  tor  the  year  i-  recom- 
mended on  the  ordinary  -hare-,  which  has  as  suh- 
-idiarie-  the  Vnglo-Newfoundland  Development,  and 
the  Imperial  Paper  Mill-  at  Gravesend,  have  paid 
a  dividend  of  III'  ,  and  bonus  la-t  year.  The 
profits  amounted  to  LCT  J.  :>  _?'.».  A.  Armstrong  & 
1  0  Ltd..  paper  merchant-,  have  made  a  tie! 
profit  including  interesl  on  investments)  of  £5,031, 
which,  with  the  balance  from  la-t  account,  £2,594 
make-  £7,625.  The  director-  propose  to  put  £500 
to  reserve,  pay  a  dividend  of  2i%,  making  -V  ,  for 
the  year,  on  the  ordinary  -hare-,  and  carry  forward 
£2  596  The  account-  of  Alberl  E.  Led  A-  I 
■Newfoundland  .Ltd..  for  their  year  -how  that  alter 
charging  debenture  and  other  interest,  and  de- 
ducting the  credit  balance  of  (J ". *  1  < >  broughl  forward, 
a  debit  balance  remain-  at  profit  and  loss  account, 
amounting  to  £13,3337.  Another  interesting  finan- 
cial item  to  pulp  men  in  Canada  i-  the  amount  of 
money  Mr.  Harry  Wood,  who  died  sometime  ago, 
has  left.     It   amount-   to  £25,225  gross   and  £20,986 

net.     Of  course,    Mr.    W 1    was   in   the   pulp   trade 

and  often   visited  t  !anada. 


The  project  to  inaugurate  a  British  Dominion's 
Exhibition  in  L915,  has  been  fully  endorsed  in 
London.  It  will  lie  held  in  the  ground  and  build- 
ings  of    the    Crystal    Palace.     Canadian    paper   and 

pulp      men      should      he      interested      to      hear      of      the 

promotion   of   such   an   important    exposition. 
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Two  New   Bills  tor  Quebec 
Legislature 

The  Bill  introduced  by  John  Hall  Kelly,  M.P.P., 
from  Bonaventure,  provides  thai  if  a  party  owning 
a  pulp  and  paper  mill  wishes  to  lay  pipes  over  >>r 
under  private  property  in  order  to  bring  water 
from  some  other  point  to  be  used  in  the  mill,  he 
will  have  the  righl  to  do  so.  Alter  the  pipe-  are 
laid,  the  owner  of  the  soil  will  have  the  right  to 
use  the  land,  provided  it  doe-  not  injure  or  interfere 
with  the  pipes.  If  the  parties  can  not  come  to  an 
ment,  then  expropriation  proceedings  will  l>e 
taken  under  the  Quebec  Railway  Act.  Pulp  mills 
are  often  obliged  to  go  several  miles  from  the  mill 
to  find  the  source  of  water  supply.  One  private 
owner  could  tie  tip  the  whole  business  unless  the 
charter  of  the  company  gave  special  powers  to 
expropriate.  In  the  future,  the  general  law  will 
give  this  right. 

The  second  amendment  relates  to  water  powers. 
Under  the  Act  before  this  amendment  was  passed, 
any  one  wishing  to  expropriate  in  connection  with 
a  water  power,  could  not  take  possession  of  the 
land  until  a  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was  rendered. 
This  was  the  cause  of  considerable  delay  and  costs. 
With  tin  amendment,  the  party  expropriating  will 
he  able  to  obtain  immediate  possession,  by  giving 
security  tp  pay  the  amount  of  the  award  when  it 
will   he   rendered   and   costs  if  any. 


Union    Bag   Company 

rial  to   Pulp  and   Paper   Magazine. 

New    York.    N.Y.,   .Ian.    12th.    191  t. 

('ertain    factors    in    the    local    trade    state    thai    the 

new    tariff    hill     has    had    little    adverse    effect     upon 

the   business   of    paper    companies   and    thai    it    has 

actually    proved     beneficial     to    earnings    in     some 

One  concern  which  has  benefitted  from  the  lowei 

duties    on    paper    and    pulp    is    the    Union    Bag    & 

■     Company,    which    is    now    not    only    able    to 

hrinc    in    free    the    pulp    from    it-    Canadian    pulp 

mills   hut    naves   some   expenses   on   importations   of 

•  i    grades   of    paper    which    it    does    not    manu- 

tre  and  which  i-  used  for  making  special  types 

of    i. 

(the   I'nion   Bag  for  the  current    fiscal 
r-ar.    which    end-    January    31st,    promise    to    he 
(me  what   iii   excess  of  those  of  last   year.     Tin-  i- 
to    the    improved    demand    for    the    bags    this 
•  nd    to   the   better   pricce   which  have   obtained 
for     -ohm      time     past.       In     the     fall     and     winter     of 
1012  paper   bags   prices  declined   to  an   unprofitable 
and    although    advances    were    announced    in 
pring   and   pari)    summer,    there  did   not    begin 
how    their    effect     upon    earnings    until     about 

.Inly    a-    i t  turnoul     is    con- 

ime  month-  in  advam 
Hi  nee    the    middle    of    the    year,    howei 

lv    and    are    now     aboul     I -V  ,     hither 

■  inie    lost    yeai       \    revi> al    of 

buying    activity    was    witnessed    in    the    fall,    with 

tnbei       Present    indical  ions 

the    spring    business     will     !»• 

iry. 


Several  important  economies  have  been  effected 
during  the  past  year,  among  which  was  the  re- 
moval of  pari  of  the  office  force  to  Hudson  Falls. 
N.Y.  Some  of  the  company's  departments  have 
also  amalgamated  thus  effecting  a  further  saving. 

In  the  fiscal  year.  1912-13,  I'nion  Bag  &  Paper 
showed  profit-  of  1554,251  compared  with  si.niT.- 
835  the  year  before.  Dividends  amounting  to  :;'  , 
on  the  $11,000,000  preferred  stock  were  paid  and 
after  all  charges  a  deficit  of  1287,000  was  reported. 
The  company's  surplus  on  January  3 1st  hist  was 
$1,563,827.  As  no  dividends  have  been  paid  this 
year  a  small  addition  to  suplus  for  the  period  is 
likely. 


Forest    Fires    Minimized 

The  forest  (ire  lo-s  on  Dominion  Foresl  R<  - 
in  Western  Canada  was  -mailer  during  the  last 
season  than  ever  before.  <  >n  several  of  the  reserves 
in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  fire  occasioned  no 
damage  whatever,  and  on  the  Dominion  re- 
in the  Railway  Belt.  B.C.,  the  only  green  timber 
injured  by  fire  was  four  acres  of  young  lodgepole 
pine.  Even  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  reserve  in 
Alberta,  with  the  immense  area  of  13,373,856  acres. 
most  of  which  i-  remote  from  settlement,  fire 
destroyed  only  1,150  acre-  of  young  timber,  whose 
present  value  wa-  small,  and  mature  timber  to  the 
value  of  $150.  The  total  area  burnt  on  this  reserve 
was  hut  two  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
above  acreage,  and  it  i-  likely,  when  the  reports 
are  complete  from  other  reserves,  which  are  smaller 
and  usually  better  protected,  that  the  aggregate 
area    burnt    over    by    fire    will    he    no    greater    than 

one  olie-huildredth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total 
reserved  area.  The  significance  of  this  figure  is 
apparent  by  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
figure  for  the  National  Forests  in  the  United  State-. 
where  the  area  hurnt  over  by  fire  in  1913,  although 
admittedly  the  smallest  in  recent  years,  was  about 
0.03'  ,    of  the  total   area. 

That  the  tire  loss  on  Dominion  reserves  in  the 
West  ha-  been  90  remarkably  small  i-  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  rangers 
unceasingly  sought,  and  obtained,  the  co-operation 
of  all  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  whither 
settler,  Indian,  hunter,  toiiri-t  or  packer.  The  new 
fire-posters  ask  for  this  co-operation  instead  of 
demanding  it  a-  previously;  a  plea  for  it  is  printed 
on  railway  time-tables  and  on  licenses;  it  i-  secured 
from  homesteaders  by  provinding  them  with  fire- 
fighting  tool-  and  by  connecting  rural  telephone 
lines  with  ranger  Btations  on  forest  reserves,  and 
even  the  Indian,  man)  of  whom  were  careless  with 
lire,  arc  now  induced  to  assist  in  it-  prevention  by 
being  presented  honorary  metal  badges  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  Carelessness  i-  the  chief 
cause     of     forest      fire     and     by     it-     elimination     the 

greatest  difficulty  in  foresl  tire  protection  is  over- 
come. 


Mi    Jules  Wood  ha-  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent   of  the  Toronto   Paper  Company,   at    Cornwall. 

Th mpan)      ha-     made     some     change-     in     their 

■  nization. 
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The  new  plant  of  Gummed  Papers,  Limited,  at 
Brampton,  Out.,  will  shortly  be  in  operation.  The 
new  building  is  7.">xt>0  feet,  two  storys  high,  and 
erected  of  brick.  It  is  located  beside  the  C.P.R. 
tracks  and  the  motive  power  will  be  steam  and 
electricity.  The  equipment  is  right  up-to-date  and 
consists  of  two  Keller  gumming  machines,  each 
(i()  I'eet  long,  a  Langston  ribbon  slitter  and  rewinder 
and  two  Wetmore  nine  heaters.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  will  be  three  tons  per  day  of  gummed  paper 
tape  for  wrapping  parcels,  staying  the  corners  of 
paper  boxes,  etc.,  ami  also  gummed  cloth  for  the 
same  purpose.  This  is  the  first  industry  of  its 
kind  in  the  Dominion  although  the  raw  stock  is 
made  by  several  different  mills.  The  President  of 
the  Company  i-  Captain  I!.  1!.  Barber,  -on  of 
John  R.  Barber,  Georgetown,  and  the  vice-president 
and  manager  is  E.  R.  Colberl  late  superintendent 
oi  the  coating  plant  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
at  Georgetown,  who  has  been  in  the  coating  and 
gumming  business  for  fifteen  years.  .1.  II.  Hood, 
for  several  years  representing  the  National  Binding 
Board  Company  of  New  York  City,  is  Secretary- 
Treasurer  anil  will  also  look  after  the  sales  end. 
The  company  have  adopted  the  trade  mark  of  a 
seal  and  the  output  will  !»■  known  as  "Seal  Brand 
Products." 

The  annual  sales  convention  of  the  Beaver  Board 
Companies,  who  have  a  plant  at  Ottawa  and  are 
erecting  another  at  Thorold,  Ont.,  costing  half  a 
million  dollars,  in  which  the  machinery  is  now 
being  installed  and  will  he  in  opeartion  in  April 
next,  held  their  annual  convention  in  Buffalo  from 
January  5  to  in.  which  was  attended  by  fully 
seventy  salesmen,  several  being  present  from  ('ana- 
da.  The  remarkable  growth  of  the  Beaver  I 
companies  during  the  past  seven  years  was  com- 
mented upon  with  much  satisfaction,  and  the  con- 
vention closed  with  a  large  All-Beaver  banquet  at 
the  Satler  hotel.  The  Presidenl  of  the  Company 
is  \Y.  F.  MacLashan  of  Buffalo,  and  tin'  vice- 
president  is  II.  s.  Lewis,  Beaver  Palls,  N  Y.  The 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  new  plant  at  Thorold,  is 
I      E.   Whitney. 

On  his  return  from  England,  Hon.  Adam  Heck. 
Iiox  manufacturer,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Oi 
Hydro-Electric  Commission  will  lie  tendered  a 
demonstration  in  Toronto  which  will  he  followed 
by  a  banquet.  Representatives  of  the  power  union 
and  all  the  municipalities  using  Hydro  power  will 
he  present.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Toronto  this 
week  to  make  preliminary  arrangements  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  event  will  come  off  some  time 
next    month. 

A-  forecasted  in  the  last  issue,  W.  IV  Gundy, 
Managing  Director  of  W.  <;.  Gage  Company,  To- 
ronto, and  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mill-.  St.  Catherines, 
Ontario,  who  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  Toronto,  ha-  been  unanimously  elected 
to  the  Presidency  of  that  influential  body.  Mr. 
Gundy,  who  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp   and    Paper    Association,  i-    receiving    the    con- 


gratulations of  his  many  friends  in  the  trade  mi 
his  appointment. 

The  head  offices  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  have  been  removed  from  the  Royal 
Hank  Building,  12  King  Street,  east,  to  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Tyrell  Building,  !»•">  to  117  King  Street, 
east,  Toronto,  where  very  convenient  and  nicely 
arranged  quarters  are  now   occupied. 

(1.      A.      Howell       of      the       Howell     Company,     pulp 

and  paper  stock  dealers,  Toronto,  appeared  recently 
before    the    Railway    Commission    at    its    sitting    in 

Toronto  in  reference  to  the  difference  in  freighl 
rate-  in  imported  sulphite  pulp,  to  various  points 
on  the  railways  in  Quebec  Province.  The  company 
supplies  pulp  to  Shawingan  Falls  and  also  to 
Windsor  Mills.  Although  Windsor  Mills  is  con- 
siderably nearer  Montreal  than  Sh.a  wiiii^a  n  Falls, 
the  freight  rate  to  the  former  place  was  higher 
than  to  the  latter  by  one  cent  per  hundred  pound-. 
It  wa-  pointed  out  that  this  had  militated  against 
the  possibility  of  doing  business  with  Windsor  Mill-. 
Mr.  Howell  ha-  ju-t  received  word  from  the  Com- 
mission which,  after  fully  investigating  the  matter, 
ha-    issued    an    order   to    the    railway-    companies    in 

reduce     the     freighl      rate     from      Montreal     to     Windsor 

Mills  from   nine  in  eight   cent-  per  I Ired   pounds 

which  i-  the  same  as  applies  to  Shawinigan   Falls. 

Toronto  rag  ami  paper  stock  dealers  have  re- 
ceived word  that  the  import  commodity  rale-  on 
iai;s  and  waste  paper  stock  to  United  State-  points 
via  St.  John,  Halifax  and  Portland,  have  been 
discontinued  by  the  < '.  P.  R.  and  G.  T,  R.  and 
that  class  'ate-  will  become  effective  in  Februarj 
l-t.  which  mean-  an  addition  of  three  to  'our  cents 
per    hundred. 

The  publishers  ol  Toronto  have  organized  a 
publishers'  Hockej  League  in  which  the  Toronto 
World,  the  Southam  Press,  the  Methodist  Bool 
and  Publishing  House,  the  Toronto  Star,  the  Mac 
Lean  Publishing  Company  and  W.  .1.  Gage  Com- 
pany   have       entered    I  i  am- 

!■'.    Sidney    Ewens,    for    several    year-    manager   ol 

the  publicati lepartmenl   of  the   Methodist    Honk 

and  Publishing  House  in  Toronto  died  very  sud- 
denly a  few  day-  ago  a-  a  result  of  a  paralytic 
stroke.  He  had  been  employed  in  this  firm  twenty- 
six  years  and   was  forty-one  years  old. 

The    Lake-    Timber    Company,    Limited,    with    a 

share     capital     of     $50,000     and     head     office     ill      Fort 

Frances,  have  been  granted  a  charter  to  cut  timber 
and  manufacture  and  deal  in  all  kind-  of  timber, 
wood  and  timber  product-  and  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  lumbermen.  The  company  will  operate 
in  the  Rainy  River  district.  The  incorporators  of 
the  company  are  William  .1.  Law.  A.  I).  Rahn,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  Otto  H.  Diercks  of  Rainy 
River,    A.   B.   Colburn  of   International    Falls,    Minn. 

and    William    F.    Zauke   of   S] tier,    Minn. 

Hydro  bylaws  were  voted  upon  in  the  recent 
Ontario  municipal  election-  in  several  town-.  Han- 
over. Strathrov.  Wallaceburg,  Elora  ami  Kempt, 
ville    carried    the    bylaw    by    large    majorities    whil 
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the  measure  was  defeated  in  Sandwich.  The  ad- 
verse majority  in  Sandwich  is  onl\  the  third  oi  its 
kind  in  the  "history  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Commission,  and.  when  the  municipalities  in  which 
the  people  have  voted  the  authority,  have  been 
linked  up,  the  Commission  will  represenl  more  than 
one  hundred  places  in   Ontario. 

The  Canada  Paper  Company,  whose  mills  are 
located  at  Windsor  Mills,  Quebec,  some  time  ago 
adopted  the  course  recommended  by  several  au- 
thorities   in    the    Pulp    \\i>    Papeh    Magazine    of 

closing  down  the  plant  at  noon  on  Saturdays. 
This  avoided  all  Sunday  work  in  the  shape  of 
overhauling,  repairs,  cleaning  etc..  which  is  done  in 
the  majority  of  paper  mills  on  Sunday.  All  the 
employees  of  the  company  were  given  longer  rest 
including  those  who  had  to  labor  on  the  latter  day. 
The  plan  of  shutting  down  the  machines  at  noon 
on  Saturday,  worked  firsl  rate  and  every  one  was 
plea-ed.  with  the  new  system.  The  company  have 
got  so  busy,  however,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  run.  all  day  Saturday  until  the  present 
rush  is  over. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  inaugurated  by  them 
several  year-  ago,  the  W.  J.  Gage  Company, 
Toronto,  have  given  all  their  employes  a  bonus  on 
the  business  of  the  past  year,  based  on  their  length 
ol  service,  individual  earnings,  etc.  Speaking  of 
profit  sharing,  Mr.  Gage,  in  a  recent  interview,  said 
that  the  company  did  not  do  it  for  effect,  bul 
because  they  believed  that  it  was  the  rigid  thing 
to  do  and  the  plan  had  proved  mutually  beneficial. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  French  River 
Lumber  Company   with  head  office  in   Toronto  and 

a  -hare  capital  of  S  10,000  to  conduct  a  lumbering  and 
timber  business  in  all  its  branches.  The  incorporators 
are  Henry  E.  Hurlburt  of  VanDorf,  Ont.,  and  others. 
Brown  Bros.,  the  oldest  stsationery  firm  in  Can- 
ada,    in     the     manufacturing     line,     having     been     in 

business  for  sixty  seven  years,  have  jusl  removed 
from  51-53  Wellington  Street  West,  into  their 
larger  and  more  commodious  quarters,  in  the  build- 
ing formerly  occupied  by  Rolph  and  ('lark.  Limited, 
at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Simcoe  Streets,  Toronto. 
which  they  bought  some  month-  ago.  Brown  Pros, 
in  their  new  home  will  add  considerably  to  their 
facilities. 

The  (irolier  Society  of  London,  a  corporation 
created     under    the    laws    of     New     York     State,     have 

obtained  a  supplementary  license  to  do  business 
in  Ontario  and  have  just  opened  up  offices  at  307 
Manning  Chambers,  Toronto.  The  company  are 
.M-rer|  to  carry  on  the  business  of  booksellers, 
publishers,  lithographers,  engraving,  bookbinders, 
advertising  agent-,  etc.,  and  also  to  carry  on  the 
business    of    manufacturing,    producing,    purchasing 

selling  and  dealing  in  all  kind-  of  paper  and  all 
material-  that  may  be  used  in  BUch  manufacture 
Eric     Kepler,     of     Toronto,     ha-     been     appointed     Oan- 

adian    representative   of   the   Grolier   Society. 

In     the     li-t     of     New      Vear     honors     bestowed     by 

King     '  among     those     decorated     wen      9ii 

Dougla.*    Colin    Cameron,     Lieutenant     Govenoi     ol 

Manitoba,   and   Sii    Henrj     Kellj    Kuan,   of   Ottawa, 

both  of  whom  are  leading  and  wealthy  lumbermen, 

Aubri        Whiti      of     Toronto,     Deputy-Ministei     of 

i  was  m.idi     i   i      \l    < .        i  '■m- 

Michael     ami  Mr 

Whit,     ha-     been    in    the    service    ol     the    Ontario 

•imeiit    for   thirty-eighl    years.      IK'   was   chief 

and 


has  held  his  present  office  since  1SS7.  In  his 
official  capacity  he  ha-  in  connection  with  Crown 
lands  concessions  and  timber  licenses,  lias  much 
to  ilo  with  pulp  and  paper  companies  and  is  de- 
servedly popular  for  his  honorable  business  relations 
and  excellent  administrative  ability  in  these  matters 
The  premises  of  E.  Pullan,  rag  and  paper 
stock  dealer.  190  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto. 
was  visited  by  tire  last  week,  but  the  blaze  was 
extinguished    after    damage    to    the    extent    of    a    \'f\v 

hundred  dollars  had   1 n   done. 

William  A.  Anderson,  the  new  superintendent 
of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  at  St.  Catharines,  who 
succeeds    A.    A.    Briggs,    who    resigned   owing   to   ill 

health  and  will  reside  at  St.  Catherines,  has  en- 
tered upon  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Milham  Division  of  the  Bryanl 
Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  was.  previous  to 
his  departure  for  St.  Catherines,  presented  with 
a  gold  watch  and  chain  and  a  beautiful  Masonic 
charm  by  the  four  hundred  employe-  of  the  mill, 
among  whom  he  was  deservedly  esteemed.  He 
has  had  wide  experience  as  a  papermaker  and 
brings  to  bear  on  his  new  duties  a  thorough  in- 
sight and  practical  acquaintance  with  every  branch 
of  the  business. 

Forbes    W 1.    late   superintendent    of   the   .lames 

Hamage  Paper  Co.,  of  Monroe  Bridge,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  plant  of 
the  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  t'nrn- 
wall.  and  has  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  succeed- 
ing M.  Carroll,  who  ha-  resigned.  Some  years 
ago  Mi-.  Wood  was  superintendent  of  the  Corn- 
wall mill  and  now  returns  to  hi-  former  position 
after  holding  several  important  positions  across 
the     border. 

The  capital  stock  of  Parber-Kllis.  Limited, 
who  have  works  in  Brantford,  Ontario,  and  ware- 
houses in  Toronto.  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  and 
are  the  largest  envelope  manufacturers  in  the  Dom- 
inion, has  recently  been  increased  from  1125,000 
to  $500,000. 

The  six  storey  brick  addition  to  the  premises 
of  Warwick  Pros,  and  Putter.  manufacturing 
stationers  and  printers,  101  King  St..  West.  Tor- 
onto has  been  completed  and  will  add  consider- 
ably to  t  he  facilities  of  i  he  firm. 

The  Montreal  Trust  Co.,  liquidators  of  the  East 
Canada  Power  and  Pulp  Co.,  are  calling  for  ten- 
der- for  the  pulp  wood  of  the  latter  company  in 
the  yard  at  Murray  Pay.  in  the  Murray  River  and 
its  tributariee  Bids  will  be  received  up  to  Feb- 
ruarj  2nd,  and  the  successful  tenderer  maj  have 
the  use  of  the  mill  and  mill  property  of  the  coin- 
pan}  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  pulp 
wood  into  pulp  until  Spetember  1st,  if  desired. 

It  i-  announced  that  the  Grand  Kail-  Company, 
Limited,  will  begin  work  vcr>  soon  and  erect  large 
pulp  and  paper  mills  at  Grand  Falls  on  the  St.. I, dm 
River,  where  immense  power  can  be  developed,  and 
where  it  is  proposed  bj  this  company  to  build  up 
a    verj    extensive    industry.      It    will    be    possible    to 

develop   electric    power   at    (band    Kail-    ami    Iran    nut 

it  long  distances  to  towns  and  villages  along  the 
river.      Sir     William     \  an     Horn  1 1 .  .  1    w  it  h 

this  enterprise.  Various  companies  have  secured 
rights  and  powers  at  different  times  with  a  view  to 
development  such  as  is  now  proposed,  but  for  one 
on  or  another  nothing  practical  was  accom- 
plished.     The   present   company    has  ample  capital. 
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ami  during  the  last  year  engineers  have  been  at 
work   upon   its   plans.     Mr.    Hardy    S.    Ferguson   of 

New  York,  is  the  engineer.  The  International 
Paper  Company  is  also  interested. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  renewed  an 
option  taken  last  summer  on  a  large  acreage  at 
the  southern  limits  of  Haileybury,  Ont.  The  option 
expired  at  the  end  of  1913.  The  company  could 
not  arrange  for  construction  of  the  pulp  mill  pro- 
posed within  the  time  of  the  option  and  a  twelve 
months'  renewal  has  been  effected.  Surveys  will 
be  started  in  the  spring,  with  the  possibilities  of 
construction   work  starting  in   the  summer. 

An  order  in  council  has  been  passed  amending 
the  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  licenses 
and  permits  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  lands  in 
the  prairie  provinces,  the  northwest  territories  and 
certain  parts  of  British  Columbia.  The  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  withdrawal  from  timber 
berths  held  under  the  license  of  laud  required  for 
water  power  purposes.  The  condition  for  such 
withdrawal  is  that  the  lease  of  the  water  power 
will  pay  the  license  of  the  berth,  the  value  of  all 
timber  of  ten  inches  and  over  in  diameter  at  the 
stump.  The  minister  of  the  interior  will  ti\  the 
value  of  the  timber  in  case  of  dispute.  The  new 
regulation  i-  said  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
government's  new  water  power  policy. 

Plans  are  being  arranged  tor  the  election  at 
Oakville.  Out.,  of  Blotting  Paper  Mill.  When  this 
is  completed,  it   will  be  the  firsl   in  Canada. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  in  the  Bast,  western  manufacturer-  in 
the  United  State-,  of  newsprint  paper  have  decided 
to  reduce  materially  their  production  in  the  mills 
of  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  during  It'll. 
Most  of  the  manufacture!-  of  lew -print  paper,  it 
is  said  will  change  to  some  other  grades  a-  far  as 
business  will  permit.  The  International  Company 
will  curtail  its  production  of  new-print  by  Hill. (MM) 
tons  next  year.  This  reduction,  in  addition  to  that 
made  in  1913  will  decrease  the  output  of  that 
company  aboul  25  per  cent.  Canadian  competition 
is  the  chief  reason  stated  by  manufacturer-  in  this 
country    for    restricting    their    newsprint    production. 

Because,    as    the    bank     claimed,     he    "  int  erferred  " 

with  a  quantity  of  logs  and  property  of  the  defunct 

Imperial  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill-,  of  Sturgeon  Falls, 
the  Quebec  Bank,  which  was  a  leading  creditor, 
sued  E.  H.  C.  Clarkson,  official  receiver  of  the 
mills,   for   damages.     It    seems    that    Mr.    Clarkson. 

in  the   course   of   his   winding-up   proc lings,    found 

part  of  the  boom  of  lot;-,  which  the  bank  claimed 
to  own,  in  imminent  danger  of  going  over  the  dam. 
and  had  them  removed,  for  this  service  the  bank 
thanked  him  with  a  damage  suit.  Judgment  was 
given  today  at  Toronto,  the  Master-In-Ordinary 
deciding  that  the  bank,  far  from  suffering  from 
Mr.  Clarkson's  action,  was  in  reality  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  sparing  them  very  considerable 
expense    by    his    action    in    having    the    Wood    removed. 

The  bank  therefore  loses  its  case. 

Anchore   ice   has   been   seriously    hampering   some 

of  the  Canadian  paper  mills.  One  of  the  incidentals 
of  such  an  unwelcome  visitation  has  Keen  to  test 
a  brand-new  and  very  ingenious  scheme  put  into 
effect  by  Mamager  Millen,  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany, at  Hull.  Quebec.  When  the  company  decided 
to  more  than  double  their  old  water  powers  In- 
putting in  new  wheels  and  new  systems  and  con- 
verting the  whole  into  a  hydro-electric  plant,  Mr. 
Millen  planned  a  way  out  of  the  annual  ice  troubles 


He  hail  the  entire  forebay  covered  with  a  concrete 
platform,  ami  put  two  fans  under  this  platform, 
and  one  fan  inside,  near  the  clear-story  roof.  These 
fan-  exhaust  all  the  steam  and  hot  air  of  the  mill 
and  inject  into  the  vacant  space  over  the  water 
and  under  the  flooring  of  the  forebay.  This  keeps 
the  temperature  of  the  racks  just  sufficiently  warm 
to   prevent    the   ice   from   forming   on    them. 

The  Montreal  Trust  Company,  of  Montreal,  the 
liquidator  for  the  Fast  Canada  Pulp  ami  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  whose  mill  is  at  Murray  Bay,  Que., 
is  calling  for  tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  com- 
pany's pulp  wood  in  the  yard  at  Murray  Bay  and 
in  the  Murray  River  and  its  tributaries.  The 
tenders  have  to  be  in  by  February  2nd  next.  The 
successful  tenderer  will  be  given  the  use  of  the  mill 
and  mill  property  of  the  company  at  Murray  Bay 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  pulp  wood 
into   pulp  until   September    1st    of  this  year. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  which  calls 
itself  the  paper  mill  mad  of  Canada,  inaugurated 
today  a  fast  freighl  service  between  Montreal  and 
Toronto  on  tin'  new  main  line  just  completed. 
This  will  mean  that  many  points  including  such 
place-  a-  Strat  hcolia.  on  the  Hay  of  Quinte  Bail- 
way       which     formerly     took     branch     line     rates,     are 

now  given  main  line  rates  and  freight  service.  The 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  is  now  connected  up 
with  all  the  paper  mill  towns  in  Southern  Ontario, 
as  well  as  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  A  day  or 
two  ago  Sir  William  Mackenzie,  the  president  of 
the  company,  drove  the  la-t  -pike  connecting  the 
eastern  and  western  lines  of  the  company.  The 
ceremony  took  place  north  of  Lake  Superior,  mid- 
way between  Sudbury  and  Port  Arthur.  The  com- 
pany now  has  only  to  finish  its  line  through  the 
Rocky  Mountain-  in  order  to  have  a  continuous 
main  line  from  tin-  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This 
will  be  .lone  aboul   midsummer. 

The  Canada  Securities  Corporation  are  offering 
S200,000  si\  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
Sheldons  Limited  of  Gait,  Ontario.  The  bonds  are 
in  denomination-  of  S100,  1500  and  SI. mill.  The 
company's  capitalization  i-  $200,000  bonds  issued; 
1600,000    ordinary    stock    authorized    and    $300,000 

issued.     The    hoard    of    directors    is    nprized    as 

follow-  \\  1 1.  Sheldon,  president;  S.  B.  Sheldon. 
vice-president;  -la-.   M.  Smith.  John   A.  Stephenson, 

A.  K.  Spotton,  all  of  Call.  Out.;  P.  II.  Mauley,  of 
Montreal,   and   .1.    II.    Paine.    Toronto. 


ACCIDENT  AT  DONNACONA. 

A  disastrous  accident  which  will  have  serious 
results  occurred  at  the  Donnacona  Paper  Company 
works  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jacques  Catier 
River  in  the  parish  of  Les   Ecureuils,  when  200  feet 

of  a  steel  pipe  12  feet  in  diameter  feel  in.  The 
accident    i-   thus   explained; 

A  vacuum  was  made  in  the  pipe,  but  it  i-  sup- 
posed that  some  air  remained  ami  when  the  water 
entered    the    pipe    an    explosion     took     place,     bursting 

the  pipe  under  the  high  pressure.  This  pipe  was 
to  carry  the  water  to  the  workshops.  Work  was 
to  be  commenced  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  in 
these  workshops,  but  this  accident  will  delay  the 
works  for  a  month  or  sjx  weeks,  which  will  be  a 
great  loss  for  the  company  and  for  tin-  working- 
men. 

It  is  stated  that  the  damage  by  this  accident 
will   amount    to   about    $10,000. 
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Canadian    Markets 

Now  that  the  holiday  period  is  over  and  mosl 
of  the  paper  houses  and  mills  have  completed 
inventories,  the  trade  is  looking  Forward  to  a  good 
business  year  during  1914.  New  mills  continue 
busy  and  prices  remain  firm.  Those  concerns  look- 
ing for  renewal  contracts  have  held  out  for  the 
same  figure  a-  last  year  and  the  majority  of  the 
larger  operators  have  their  output  pretty  well 
contracted  for  during  the  coming  twelve  months. 
In  the  hook  and  writing  paper  line  as  well  as  in 
bonds,  ledgers,  etc.,  business  is  only  fair  and  has 
not  pieked  up  as  yet.  However,  the  outlook  is 
hopeful.  The  printing  trade  has  not  been  as 
active  as  it  was  some  months  ago  which  caused  a 
falling  off  in  -mall  quantity  orders.  Makers  of 
wrappings  of  all  kinds  are  keen  for  business  and 
prices  to  jobbers  are  easier  than  they  were  several 
month-  ago.  Ground  wood  pulp  demand  has 
fallen  oft  and.  while  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
quiries, prices  are  not  a-  firm  a-  formerly,  either 
at  the  mill  or  delivered.  The  sulphite  situation  is 
somewhat  firmer  owing  to  the  close  of  navigation 
ami  the  winter  freight  rates,  particularly  on  foreign 
importations.  In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market 
there  is  not  much  doing  and  price-  have  taken  a 
tumble  in  mixed  papers  and  other  line-  such  as 
mixed  shavings,  white  blanks,  roofing  stock,  etc 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  slight  drop  all  around 
and  mill-  are  not  disposed  to  buy  freely  at  present. 
Mixed  papers  shipped  from  Toronto  have  been 
delivered  in  considerable  quantity  in  New  York 
and  the  western  states  and  have  brought  less  than 
ten  dollar-  per  ton.  The  paper  house-  which  will 
soon  hold  their  annual  meetings  will  show,  in 
some  instances,  a-  good  a  business  as  last  year 
anil  in  other  cases  a  falling  off.  Some  mills  will 
-how  an  advance  hut  it  is  hardly  expected  that 
many  will  make  the  showing  either  in  net  profits 
or  volume  of  1912,  which  was  a  record  year  with 
mosl  of  them.  That  the  future  is  looked  forward 
to  confidently,  i-  attested  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  pa-t  week,  new  companies  in  various  line-  were 

Xized   in   Ontario   with   an   aggregate  authorized 
pital    of    six    million    dollars.     This    i-    tin-    besl 
made  in    many    n ths. 

itationa  f.o.b.,  Toronto,  are  .,-  follows: 

l';ipcr 

ro  $42    tO    $45      delivered. 

fl  ;  ".    to     150      delivered. 
Book  paper-    carload     No.  ■'•    3  75c    to    1.50c. 
Book  paper  i  ton  lot- 1    No    3     l<     to    l  50c. 
No    -'     I 
m   lot     No    2,    l  50c      to 
Book  paper-    carload)   No.    I.    1.75c.     to  .. 
i  loti     No     1,5  25c    '"  i 
\\  ritii 
Sulphn 
Fibre 


Manila   No.   2,   $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila   No.    1.  $3.00  to  $3.75.  ' 
Unglazed    Kraft.   $3.90  to  $4.50. 
(dazed    Kraft.   $4.50  to   $5.00. 

Puip     r 

<  Iround  wood     at    mill  I,   $15  to  $16.     '■  • 

Ground    wood.    *'_"_»    in    $24,     delivered    in     United 

Stair-. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $43  to  $45,  delivered  .  in 
Canada.  >    ) 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $43  to  $46,  delivered  in 
United  state-. 

Sulphite    (bleached,  $58  to  $60,  delivered  in  Canada. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $58  to  $62,  delivered  in   United 

State-. 

Paper  Stock 
No.    1   hard  shavings,  $1.87}   to  $1.90. 
No.    1   soft   white  shavings,  si. 70  to  $1.75. 
No.    1   mixed  shavings,  50c. 
White  blanks,  82}c.  to  85c. 
I  Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $  1.20. 
Heavy  ledger  stock.  $1.  H»  to  $1.50. 
No.    1   book  stock.  70c. 
No.  2  book  stock.    1.")c.  to  50c. 
No.   1   manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 
No.    1    print    manilas.   65. 
Folded   news.   50c. 
( >ver  issues,  52}c. 
No.   l  clean  mixed  paper,  30c.  to  32}c. 

Old    white   cotton.    $2.50   to   $2.75. 

Thirds  and  blues,  $1.30  to  $1.32}. 

No.   1   white  shirt   cuttings,  $5.00  to  $5.25. 

Blue  overall   cuttings,   $3.50  to  $3.62}. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New    lighl     flannelette-.    $4.50. 

Ordinary  satinets.   7.V. 
Flock,  00c. 
Tailor  rags,  65.c 

Quotations   f.o.b.    Montreal   are: 

Book   and    News   Paper. 

Roll    New-.    $41    to   $43    per    ton    for   large   orders; 

$45  to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders, 
Ream    New-    $45   to   $47   per  ton   for  large  orders; 

$50   to    $75    per    ton    for   -mall    order-. 
No.    I    I'm. ok.    .".',.-     to   6c.    per   ll>. 
Nn    2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.60  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities 

1 1  75  to  $5.50  m  small  quantities. 
No    3   Book   Ml   .  $4  10  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities 

$4.  io  to  $4.50  m  -mall  quantities. 

Mostly    all    paper    houses    allow     a    di-coiint    of    '_"  , 
for   payment    in   30  daj  -. 

\\  rappings. 
Brown,   per    loo  lbs.,   car  lots,   $2.35;   5  tons, 
■    2  tons,   $2.55;    1  ti        12  ess     $2  75 

Red  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.96  2  tons. 
$3  06;    I    ton.   $3.15;  It  ss,   $3  25 

I'.       Manilla,    car    lot-  -  |2  "  ■       2    ton-. 

No      -'     Manilla,   car   lots,    $3    10     5   tOM     13  20     2   l.ui- 

10;    I    ton.   $3  i"  50 

No.    I   Manilla,  car  lots,  13  15;  2  tons 
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$3.55;    1   ton,   $3.65;   less,    $3.75. 
Fibre,   car   lots,    $3.35;   5   tons.    S3. 45;   2   tons,    $3.55; 

1  ton,  $3.65;  less,  $3.75. 
Kraft,   31c.   to  -tic. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  quoting  10'  J  less 
than  the  above  prices  to  the  jobbing  trade  on  the 
cheaper  lines  of  wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,   $43  to  $45   per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41   to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,   $54   to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft   pulp,   $3.60  to   $4.00. 
Ground   woods,    No.    1.    $15   to   sic. 
Ground  wood,  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,  delivered   United 
States. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

(Special  to  the  Pulp  and    Paper   Magazine.) 

London,  January  1st,  I'M  I. 
Owing  to  Xmas  holidays  and  the  dislocation  of 
business  generally  the  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp 
markets  are  lifeless.  There  appear-  i"  be  nothing 
doins  at  the  moment  of  writing.  A  good  deal  of 
talk  is  currenl  over  the  disappointment  the  Scan- 
dinavians have  received  through  the  American 
tariff.     They    were    hoping    thai    before    the   end   of 

the   year   there    would    be    a    keen    rush    for    pulps    and 

consequently  prices  for  British  consumers  "ere 
kept  on  a  high  level.  It  is  suggested  bj  pulp  men 
that  the  Canadian  mills  will  give  the  States  in 
L914  a  larger  supply  than  was  the  case  in  L913  and 
this  will  prove  another  serious  factor  againsl  the 
Scandinavians.  In  England,  Canadian  pulp  is  al- 
ways appreciated,  bul  there  is  the  German  and 
Scandinavian  competition  to  be  contended  with. 
Scandinavian  makers  of  pulp-  mm  maintain  that 
though  they  have  secured  a  fair  amount  of  forward 
business  in  December,  in  the  State-,  the  fad  must 
not  be  lost  sighl  of  that  Canadian  competition 
will  in  the  near  future  have  to  be  contended  with. 
They  admit    that    the  tariff  ha-  caused  disappoint- 

mant  and  concessions  are  now  being  made  to 
British  buyers  who  are  in  the  market  for  pulp-. 
But   stocks  are   heavy   and   little  is  doing   until   the 

New    Year    is    more    advanced. 

*  *  *  * 

The  paper  industry  generally  is  quiet   in  England, 
at    the    moment    owing    to    the    holidays.     Some    ol 

the  mill  men  are  on  the  Continent  or  in  Switzerland 
having  a  short   respite. 

*  *         *         * 

Trade   in   fillings  and  loadings  for  paper  manufac- 
turers is  quiet,  but  price-  are  firm.     There  is  plenty 

of  China  Clay  in  stuck,  but  Mineral  White  is  very 
scarce    just    now. 

*  *  *  * 

Esparto    has    reached    a    high    level.     Full    prices 

are  asked  for  and  paid  for  prompt  supplies,  but 
forward  shipments  are  checked  owing  to  the  high 
rates  that    prevail. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Special   to  the  Pulp  and   Paper   Magazine. 

New  York.   N.Y.,  Jan.    L3th,    191  I. 

Makers    of    ground    wood    pulp    during    the    past 

ten   days  have   been   forced   to  greatly   reduce   their 

operations.     In   consequence    production    at    present 

is     about     65'  ,      of     capacity.      This     situation     has 


naturally  caused  a  slightly  better  feeling  in  the 
current  inquiry,  bu1  producers  who  make  pulp  for 
sale  only  say  they  would  rather  hold  their  stocks 
and  take  a  chance  on  the  future  than  sell  same  at 
prices  lower  than  those  quoted  at  present,  The 
general  feeling  prevails,  that  extreme  cold  weather 
will  visit  the  manufacturing  section  soon,  and  if 
so,  ground  wood  production  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  additional  supplies  eagerly  sought 
after.  Grinders  are  therefore  accumulating  stock, 
in  anticipation  of  a  stiff  market  before  the  early 
spring. 

Movement  in  chemical  pulp-  i-  inclined  to  be 
vary  quiet  at  present.  Consumers  continue  to 
hold     off     in     their     contract     making     and     are     only 

buying   a-   actually    n led.      Importers,    as    well    as 

domestic  producer-,  however,  are  very  optimistic 
as  regards  the  Future  and  each  and  everyone 
express  views  that  1914  will  witness  a  decided 
change  for  the  Letter.  Loth  as  regards  prices  and 
general    demand.     Many    of    the    foreign    mills    say 

they    have   alread\    contracted    for   their    1914    output. 

and  if  such  is  the  case,  they  can  afford  to  be  verj 
firm  in  their  price   views. 

Waste  papers  and  rags  are  -till  rather  inactive. 
Mills  either  have  a  fair  supply  of  -to.-k  on  hand 
or  are  not  running  up  to  capacity.  In  nio-t  i 
the  former  solution  holds  as  local  distributors  say 
that  answers  to  many  of  their  offering,  is  to  the 
that  "  we  are  well  filled  up."  It  is,  however, 
the  belief  that  mills  are  using  this  expression  to 
force  price-  down.  That  they  have  succeeded  in 
this  to  a  certain  extent  is  quite  eivdenl  as  prices 
are     inclined     to     be     very     weak     in     all     lines     and 

distributors    are    only    too    anxious    to    dispose    ol 
supplies  at    very  low   figures. 
Pulp. 
Ground  Wood.   No.   I,  $17  to  $19  per  ton.f.o.b.mill. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $15  to  sir,  per  ton,  F.o.b.mill. 
Unlbeached  sulphite,  domestic,  20.05c.  to  2.20c.  per 

lb.,  delivered. 
Unbleached  sulphite,  imported,  I  ,'c   to   2c.   ex  dock. 

Ni  h    York. 
Bleached   sulphite,    dome-tic.    2.90c.    to    3c.    per   lb., 

delivered. 
Bleached  sulphite,   imported,   2.70.  to  2.95c.   per  lb., 

ex   dock,    New    York. 
Easy   bleaching  sulphite,   imported.   2.10c.   to   2  20c 

per  lb.,  ex  dock.   New  Yoi  I. 
Unbleached  sulphite,   imported.    l.80c.   to  2.10c.   per 

lb.,   ex  dock,    New    York. 
Bleached  sulphite,  imported.  2.60c.  to  2.80c.  per  lb., 

ex  dock.    New   York. 
Kraft    pulp,    imported.    L.85c.    to    L.95c.    per   lb.,    ex 

dock,   New  York. 
Soda  pulp,  domestic,  2.15c.  to  2jc    per  II...  delivered 
All   quotations  of  foreign   products  are   made  on  a 

basis  of  ex  dut  y.  i 

Paper. 
A  more  cheerful  aspect  is  to  be  found  among  the 
local  paper  trade,  as  regards  the  volume  of  business 
done  since  the  opening  of  the  new  year     the  larger 
imer-    having    shown    a    little    more    confidence 
in    business    condition-    by    placing    many    of    their 
belated    order-,     due    end    of    the    year    lagged    a 
little    slower    than    ordinarily,    bu1    the    advi 
1914   seems   to   have   witnessed   a   complete   cl 
Now    that    the    annual     stock    takings    have    been 
practically   completed,   and  road  -ale-men   have  left 
head-quarters,    there    seems    to    be    a    much    better 
undertone  to  the   market.      In  fact  not   a  few  order- 
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of    good    -ize    have    been    placed    during    the    pasl 

week,  and  nearly  all  line-  are  manifesting  a  much 
more  steady  undertone.  It  is  too  early  yet. 
however,  to  make  any  predictions  for  this  year,  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  con- 
cerned that  1**1  *  will  witness  a  much  more  steady. 
<»ne  manufacturer  today  stated  to  your  correspond- 
ent: "While  the  order-  are  -till  small,  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  on  the  volume  of  my  own 
business  over  that  of  a  year  ago  a-  to  make  me 
forget  the  trials  of  the  past,  and  as  I  find  little 
complaint  from  other  members  of  the  trade.  I 
assume  that  business  must  also  lie  greatly  improved 
in  all  other  lines  of  paper.  If  it  were  not.  you 
would  find  the  anvil  chorus  swinging  in  full  har- 
mony. There  is  no  doubt  hut  that  the  new  tariff 
is  affecting  nearly,  all  lines,  as  the  large  buyers 
continue  to  hesitate  in  placing  their  orders  very 
far  ahead.  A  careful  study  of  the  industrial  situa- 
tion, shows  that  newsprint  is  much  more  steady  in 
priee.  due  to  the  faet  that  the  disturbing  factors 
have  apparently  filled  their  output  for  1014  and 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  Manufacturers  of 
hook  paper  report  a  much  more  steady  inquiry  and 
though  several  orders  have  been  placed  at  ex- 
tremely low  figures,  the  general  situation  is  quite 
firm.  Tissue  papers  are  moving  in  a  fair  to 
active  volume  with  prices  ruling  reasonably  firm. 
Writings  ami  other  similar  lines  are  still  somewhat 
quiet,  hut  the  feeling  is  strong.  Manilas  are  hard 
at  current  levels.  fibres  are  without  change  and 
reflect  about  the  same  situation.  Maker-  of  Bogus 
claim  heavy  orders  in  hand,  and  in  consequence 
prices  are  being  strictly  adhered  to.  Krafts  rule 
firm  under  a  steady  inquiry;  hoards  are  inclined 
upward-,  most  mills  report  plenty  of  order-  on 
hand  for  sometime  to  come.  Screenings  continue 
to  move  in  a  good  volume  for  this  period.  Quota- 
tions throughout  the  list  have  not  changed  since 
last  reported,  and  are  accordingly  repeated  as 
follow- : 

New-,   roll-,  transient   business  81.95  to  $2.00  f.o.b. 

mill. 
News,  sheet,  $2.10  to  $2.15  f.o.b.  mill. 
I'.ook    papers,    car   lots.    C.    &    *.*..    $4    to   $4.20   f.O.b. 

mill. 
Hook    papers,    car   lot-.    M.F.S.,    $3.75    to   sii.'.il)   f.o.b. 

mill. 
Writing   paper,   superfine,    lie.   to    13c.   del.   easl    of 

Mi-.    River. 
Writing    paper,    extra    fine.     HIT.,    del.    east    of    Mi-- 

River. 
Writing   paper.    No.    I.   fine.   9c,   del.   east    of   Miss. 

River. 
Wntiim   paper,    No.    2,    fine,    Jc.   del.   east    of    Miss 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,    IT.  to  8c.  del.  east  ol 

Miss.    River. 


I  Mill)  STATES  IMPORTS. 

rial    to    the    Pulp    and    Paper     M 

ington     D.( '..  .Ian.    i:.ih.    191  I. 

Importation-    of     \\ I     Pulp    into    the     United 

during    the    month    of    November,    191 
reported    by    the    Bui  ireign    and    Domestic 

1    124  II        mechanical, 

-•-■'.II      18  606,108    lbs.    chemical    un- 

ied,    val I    at    $809,817     and    5,709,671    lbs. 

bleached,   >  alued  at   $130  196 


Of  tin-  amount.  Canada  furnished  31,246,156  lbs. 
valued     at      $254,899     of     mechanical     pulp     wood — 

there  being  bul  one  other  country  (Norway, 
78,500  lbs.,  valued  at  $742)  shipping  ground  wood 
into   this   country. 

Sweden  was  the  heaviest  exporter  of  unbleached 
pulp,  having  shipped  into  this  country  during 
November,     24,  I  12,563     lbs.,     valued    at     $400,885, 

Canada,     however,     ranked     second,     with     1  I  .  1 2'.'.  120 

11.-..  valued  at  $196,810.  The  other  countries  ship- 
ping into  the  United  States  during  this  period 
were:    Norway,    6,820,010   II.-.:   Germany,    5,153,494 

lhs.:    Denmark    448,000   II.-. 

Imports    of    chemical    I. leached    pulp    Were    heaviest 

during  November  from  Norway-    there  being  2,016,- 

000  His.,  valued  at  $46,652,  brought  into  this 
country.  Sweden  exported  1,185,862  U>-..  valued 
at  $22,770,  into  this  country.  Germany  was  third 
with  990,228  11.-..  valued  at  $23,903  and  Canada 
fourth  with  938,523  11.-..  valued  at  $24,856,  j  The 
remaining  importation  of  this  item  came  from 
Austria-Hungary,  namely,  579,058  lbs.,  valued  at 
S17.DM. 

Newsprint  importations  into  this  country  during 
November,  amounted  to  48,286,712  H>s..  valued  at 
$949,982.  Of  this  amount,  Canada's  -hare  was 
47,604,637  II.-..  valued  at  $918,667.  The  balance 
follows: 

Lbs.  Value. 

Austria   Hungary lii:;.i>!  I         s     :;  i: 

Belgium  36,90  1.217 

Germany     313,995  11,251 

Italy     3,908  7:ij 

Netherlands  1 12,838  6,038 

Norway 19,877  1,266 

Swede,,  12,660  !.||:; 

England         90,107  1  888 

Scotland  21,412  1,133 

Canada        17. till  1,637  '.Hso. .7 

Total 48,286,712      $949,982 


INTERN ATION  \I.   REDUCES  Ol'TPl'T. 

Special  to  Pulp  and   Paper  Magazine.) 
New   York.  N.Y.,  Jan.   12th.   1914. 

It  i-  understood  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  will  make  a  considerable  reduction  in 
it-  newsprint  production  this  year.  While  largely 
voluntary,  this  move  i-  also  dictated  by  overpro- 
puction,  Canadian  competition  and  low  prices. 
Though  officials  of  the  company  refuse  to  confirm 
the  report,  it  is  stated  by  competent  authorities 
that  the  curtailment  in  1914  will  amount  to 
between  90,000  and  100,000  ton-  or  a  cut-down  of 
over     I 

The  prices  of  new -print  hi-  weakened  materially 
during  the  la-t  three  months  and  at  one  time  was 
below  two  cent-  per  pound.  At  present  it  is  about 
two  icnt-  which  i-.  howevei  vi  to  $5  per  ton  less 
thin   the  price  contained   in   tin-  expiring  contracts 

which  International  and  other  producer-  hold  for 
191    I    -ah'-. 

The   broad    point,    is    thai    Canadian   competition 

i-  throwing  into  tin-  market  at  the  rate  of  150,000 
ton-  more  "f  newsprint  than  a  year  ago.  The 
outlook    for    I'M  l    among    the    new-print    producers 

i-     not     an     aUSplCIOUS    one.       If     International     Taper 

manages  t.<  earn  and  paj  its  present  2',  dividend 
on    the    $22  106,000   preferred,    it    will    he    doing   all 

that     call    I".'    expected 
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"Safety   First:' 

The  "safety  first"  movemenl  lias  attracted  much 
attention  all  over  the  continent  and  perhaps  no 
movement  has  Keen  more  worthy  of  earnest  con- 
sideration from  employers  ami  employees  alike  than 
this.  The  result  is  that  in  practically  every  line 
of  industry  we  now  sec  a  tendency  towards  showing 
more  consideration  to  human  life  ami  human 
welfare,  more  consideration  for  the  lives  and  con- 
veniences of  the  workmen  and  on  all  sides  9teps 
are  being  taken  to  minimize  the  danger  of  accident 
by  various  means.  Workmen's  compensation  laws 
are  recognized  as  necessary  legislation  in  all  indus- 
trial countries  and  laws  compelling  employers  to 
provide  safeguards  over  all  danger  points  in  mach- 
inery and  elsewhere  are  now  recognised  as  being  a 
Accessary    pari    of  our  industrial   activity. 

In  the  paper  industry,  the  field  for  such  a  move- 
ment as  the  safety  first  movement  is  great,  perhaps 
larger  than  most  employers  and  employees  realize. 
In  the  first  place,  with  the  complicated  machinery 
necessary  the  shaftings.  Kelts,  etc..  ami  the  "g: 
help  that  manufacturer-  an-  now  compelled  to 
employ  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  suitable  labor 
the  danger  from  accident  is  made  apparent.  Al- 
though the  machinery  that  is  now  being  placed  on 
the  market  has  most  of  these  danger  points  guard- 
ed, this  is  not  found  to  he  the  case  mi  the  older 
makes  of  machinery  and  employers  do  well  to 
that  this  condition  is  rectified.  The  lives  of  work- 
men are  too  valuable  to  he  risked  unnecessarily 
and  manufacturers  will  be  serving  their  own  in- 
terests  by   providing  safety   devices  in  all   such   cases. 


The  safety  first  scheme  can  be  worked  to  advan- 
tage in  every  depart  mem  of  the  mill  and  every 
operative  can  he  instrumental  in  it-  advancement 
and  in  the  minimizing  of  danger,  either  to  body  or 
health.  No  matter  what  room  one  enters  in  a  mill 
one  can  see  workmen  taking  unnecessary  risks, 
cleaning  machine-  when  they  are  running,  or  oiling 
intricate  part-  when  they  are  in  motion,  or  some 
such  unnecessary  operation.  These  are  all  risks 
that  endanger  tin-  lives  of  the  operative  and  estab- 
lish a  precedent,  in  that  new  help  will  probablj 
follow  the  example,  and  when  the  accident  occur-, 
as  it  most  surely  does  sooner  or  later,  the  employer 
i-  compelled  to  pay  a  compensation.  It  i-  surely 
up  to  the  workmen  to  exert  every  effort  to  mini- 
mize danger  and  also  to  every  old  hand  to  sel  a 
good   example   in    this    regard. 

Linked  with  this  feature  of  safety  lir-t  i-  tie 
interest  the  employer  should  show  in  the  welfare  of 
his  workmen,  both  in  and  out  of  the  shop.  Safety 
first  mean-  safeguards  to  health  and  happini  — 
as  well  as  safeguard-  from  bodily  injury,  and  the 
employer  who  i-  interested  in  this  manner  is  serving 
his  own  interest-  a-  well  as  the  interests  of  his 
workmen.  The  efficiency  and  reliability  of  his 
workmen  i-  a  principal  consideration,  one  that 
should  occupy  the  attention  of  every  manufacturer. 
The  contented  workman  is  the  one  who  will  In- 
most efficient  and  reliable  and  contentment  i-  only 
gained  by  making  working  and  living  conditions 
a-   safe   aiel   a-    pleasant    a-   possible. 

The  series  of  picture-  in  this  issue  -how  many 
interesting  guard-  throughout    the   mill. 
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The  "safety  first"  movement  embraces  every 
branch  of  industry,  and  has,  as  it-  object,  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  <>f  accidents  among  indus- 
trial workers.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  use  of  all  kinds  of 
safety  appliances  and  the  second,  with  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  by  the  education  and  co-operation 
of  the  employees.  In  Canada,  the  Provincial  Fac- 
tory Inspection  Acts  and  Mine  Regulation  Acts. 
to  a  certain  extent,  deal  with  the  former,  but,  as 
yet.  little  has  been  done  by  corporate  enterprise 
with  regard  to  the  latter. 

The  movement  originated  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and.  up  to  the  present  time,  it 
owe-  it-  effectiveness  and  achievements  almost 
entirely  to  corporate  enterprise.  The  co-operation 
of  the  men  lias  also  been  obtained  to  a  marked 
extent,  chiefly  by  the  formation  of  "Safety  First" 
committees  on  which  the  men  are  represented  and 
which  make  suggestions  concerning  the  work.  Re- 
wards are  given  when  suggestions  are  adopted  and. 
in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  majority 
of  the  most  useful  hints  have  come  from  the 
employees.  The  "safety  first"  policy  has  also  been 
adopted  by  many  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
railways  and  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  accidents. 
During  eighteen  months  of  its  operation  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railway  there  has  been 
a  reduction  of  51|  per  cent  of  the  injuries.  Ill  the 
■  if  the  Steel  Corporation  a  reduction  of  43  per 
c.nt  in  the  annual  loss  from  accidents  has  been 
effected.  I'i ti.a ncially  this  represents  a  saving  of 
over  {2,000,000  to  the  country,  and,  at  the  same 
time,    a    gain    in    working   time   to   the   company. 

In  Germany  and  in  the  I'nited  States.  National 
Safety  Bureaus  and  Museums  have  been  established 
for  giving  information  concerning  safety  appliances 
and  for  exhibiting  the  same. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  thai  in  July  the  Canadian 
Copper    Company    appointed    a    safety    engineer    in 

connection  with  a  "safety  tirst  "  policy  for  their 
mining  and  metallurgical  plants.  Although  well 
trained  rescue  corps  have  been  established  in  coal 
mine,  in  Canada  for  the  prevention  of  certain 
oi  mini  ic<  idents,  this  is  the  first  step  in 
the  "safety  first"  movement  among  metal  mines 
in    Canada. 


Mill    Waste   in   Streams. 

ge  volume-  of  misguided  discussions  are  ap- 
pearing at  the  present   tunc  iii  Journals  and   Mfaga- 

throughout  the  country  objecting  to  the  pol- 
lution   of    streams    by    pulp    mills.     The    editor-    of 

•  in      •.    be   going   on    the    theory    that 

any  liquid   going  into  the   stream   must    necessarily 

he    detrimental.       \        i     matter    of     fact,     then 

hard'  a   Can  ida    where    mill-    are 


seriously  affecting  streams  or  rivers  into  which 
the  discharge  goes.  A  great  many  rivers  into 
which  such  mills  are  dumping  their  waste  have  far 
more  serious  contamination  from  other  sources  and. 
for  mills  of  the  size  we  have  in  Canada,  there  are 
very  few  streams  which  would  be  affected  by  this 
disposal.  In    a    very    small    stream    if    the    waste 

liquor  is  not  treated  at  all.  it  does  effect  the  fish 
in  the  stream,  but  practically  all  our  pulp  mills 
are  in  such  positions  that  this  waste  is  so  diluted 
that  it  has  no  effect.  There  has  never  yet  been 
found  in  this  country  an  instance  where  a  stream 
really  suffered  from  the  pollution  of  a  pulp  mill. 
Of  course,  we  all  look  with  eager  anticipation  to 
the  time  when  someone  will  discover  better  methods 
of  utilizing  the  waste  from  sulphite  mills,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  this  happy  hope  has  not  been 
realized.  Although  many  scientists  of  world-wide 
repute  have  -pent  their  lives  working  on  this  pro- 
blem, no  solution  has  been  obtained.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  foreign  countries  alcohol  is  being  made 
from  the  waste  liquor,  but  this  is  of  no  assistance 
in  the  pollution  of  the  streams  as  the  liqour  after 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  is  just  as  detrimental 
as  before.  Unless  there  arc  ca-c-  where  the  liquor 
is  affecting  stream-  such  as  might  be  the  case  of 
a  large  mill  on  a  small  stream,  the  problem  of 
pollution  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  cater 
to  public  opinion  and  secure  attention  for  the 
paper  making  the  howl.  The  paper  trade  in  this 
country  is  polluting  the  streams  far  less  than  any 
other    large    industry. 

In  this  connection  there  is  now  before  the  House 
of  Commons  a  bill  respecting  the  pollution  of  Navi- 
gable   Waters,    which    reads    as    follows: 

1. —  No  person  shall  put  or  deposit,  or  cau-e 
or  permit  to  lie  put  or  deposited,  or  to  How 
or  be  carried,  any  sewage,  offal  or  refuse,  or 
any  matter  that  i-  poisonous,  noxious,  decom- 
posing, refuse  or  waste,  into  any  navigable 
water    or    into    any    such    water    that     Hows    into 

any  navigable  water,  unless  such  matter  is 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  regulations 
made    under    the    authority    of    this    Act. 

2. —  Every  municipal  corporation  convicted  of 
an  offence  against  'to-  section  shall,  upon 
summary  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  line  of  not 
less  than  live  hundred  dollars  and  an  additional 
BUm  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  day  during  which 
the    offence    continue-. 

3.  Every  corporation,  other  than  a  munici- 
pal corporation,  oonvicted  of  an  offence  against 
this    section    -hall,    upon    summary    conviction. 

be  liable  to  a  tne-  ol  ii"t  less  than  two  hundred 
dollar-  and  an  additional  SUDD  of  twenty  dollars 
for  every  da\  during  which  the  offence  continues. 
1.  Ever]  person,  Other  than  a  corporation, 
who    i-    convicted     of     an     offence    against     this 

section    -hall,    upon    summary    conviction,    be 

liable    to    a     tine    of    not     less    than    fifty    dollars 
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and  an  additional  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each 
day  during  which  the  offence  continues,  or  to 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  months,  or 
to   both   fine   and   imprisonment. 

2. — The  Governor  in  Council  may  make  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  such  regulations  shall 
be  carried  out  and  enforced  by  the  Director 
General  of  Public  Health,  and  shall  have  force 
and  effect  as  and  from  the  date  of  their  publi- 
cation in  'The  Canada  Gazette.' 

3. — Where,    at    the    date    of    the    passing    of 

this   Act,    any    sewage   or   matter   referred   to   in 

subsection   1   of  section   1  of  this  Act   flows  into 

any   navigable   water,    or   into   any    other    water 

which   flows  into  any  navigable   water    this    Acl 

shall,    in    the    case    of    municipal    corporations, 

come  into  force  two  years   after   it    is   assented 

to   by    the    Governor    General,    and    in   the   case 

of  other  corporations  and  of  persons  - 1 1 it  11  come 

into   force   six    months   after   such   assent. 

It    is    to    be    hoped    that    regulation-    made    under 

the    Act    will    be    such    as    to    allow    of    reasonable 

application    in    which    case    the    paper    industry    will 

be  the  first  to  co-operate. 


labor.  We  do  not  need  at  the  present  time  such 
an  organization  to  better  the  conditions  of  our 
men  in  the  mills.  We  have  equally  good  condi- 
tions with  equally  good  wages  without  the  trouble- 
some Union.  Our  workers  are  able  to  earn  the 
same  wages  without  having  to  pay  a  large  tax 
every  year  to  support  labor  officials  in  luxury  and 
in  many  cases  in  indolence.  It  is  not  because  the 
unions  of  the  United  States  feel  that  the  condition- 
under  which  Canadian  workmen  are  working  are 
not  as  they  should  be,  but  it  is  -imply  from  a 
desire  to  have  their  ringer  in  the  pie  and  dictate 
to  Canada,  that  they  are  taking  this  step  and 
coming  to  this  country.  We  think  that  Canadians 
in  every  walk  of  life  should  resent  extremely  this 
interference  from  outside  sources.  If  the  men  in 
the  paper  mills  want  to  organize,  that  is  a  matter 
which  they  should  themselves  be  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  decide  on  and  to  execute,  in  case  it  was 
thought  desirable,  but  to  have  an  official  represent- 
ing labor  of  a  foreign  country  come  here  to  raise 
trouble  among  our  workers  is  a  serious  situation. 
We  hope  that  all  workmen  and  mill  officials  will 
resist   to  the  uttermost   such  outside  interference. 


American    Labor    Organisers 

Have  Eye  on  Canadian  Paper 

Mills. 

Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  new  American 
tariff,  there  have  been  continuous  rumours  of  intei- 
ference  from  the  American  labor  leaders  in  our 
Canadian  industrial  life,  especially  in  the  paper 
trade.  We  have  reported  from  time  to  time  in 
our  new  columns  the  instance-  of  the  vi-it-  ..i 
some  of  the  leaders  to  this  country,  but  we  are 
now  able  to  say  on  good  information  that  an 
organized  effort  is  being  arranged  in  the  United 
States  to  come  to  this  country  ami  organize  all 
the  paper  mill  workers.  The  recent  labor  trouble- 
in  British  Columbia,  which  were  investigated  and 
supported  entirely  by  labor  interests  to  the  south, 
shows  us  what  an  undesirable  condition  this  would 
be.  Aside  from  the  question  of  the  merits  of  organ- 
izing Canadian  pulp  and  paper  works,  there  i-  no 
doubt  that  it  i-  a  serious  thing  to  have  organizers 
whose  interests  are  not  in  this  country  come  over 
here  and  dictate  to  our  workers.  These  men  be- 
lieve that  a  great  deal  more  paper  will  be  manu- 
factured in  Canada  in  the  future  and  shipped  to 
the  States  and  it  is  their  purpose  to  put  the  usual 
tax  on  this  paper  and  force  it  to  support  the 
international  labor  organizations  which  have  meant 
an  enormous  drain  upon  the  workers.  The  condi- 
tions in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  this  country 
are  far  better  than  similar  conditions  in  the  United 
States    where    all    the    paper    mills    have    organized 


Editorial  Comment. 

In  Sweden  attempts  are  being  made  to  produce 
ethyl  alcohol  from  Bulphite  liquor-  and  the  results 
are  -aid  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  but  while  these 
are  -tep-  in  the  right  direction,  the  great  problem 
affecting  these  industries  -till  remains  unsolved. 
( lontinuing.   Dr.  Wagner  said: 

"In  this  connection  I  do  not  think  it  ami--  to 
point  out  another  incongruity  of  laws  as  enforced 
in  various  countries  ami  the  discrimination  shows 
again-t  certain  products.  One  of  the  greatest 
wastes  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try. The  waste  in  that  particular  industry  i- 
appalling  and  when  we  recall  the  strenuous  efforts 
toward  conservation  of  our  natural  resource-,  one 
stands  aghast  at  the  wanton  waste  -till  going  on  in 
that  industry,  for  wherever  you  see  a  lumber  mill 
of  large  capacity  you   will  invariably  find  a  burner 

installed  where  such  wood  waste  a-  cannot  be  Used 
in  the  production  of  steam  i-  incinerated,  ami 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  material  escapes  unused 
into  the  air   in   the  form   of  gasi  S. 

"During  the  last  few  year-  an  industry  has  been 
started  in  this  country  based  upon  the  observation 
that  cellulosic  materials  can  lie  converted  into  re- 
ducing sugars,  from  which  ethyl  alcohol  may  be 
produced.  There  is  only  one  plant  in  operation 
thus  far.  but  the  results  obtained  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  new  method  of  producing  ethyl  alcohol  i- 
commercially  feasible  and  lucrative.  The  cash  capi- 
tal invested  in  this  plant  amount-  to  *  1  .(Mill. (Kin 
The  product  obtained  is  of  the  very  highest  grade, 
practically  free  from  fusel  oils. 
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The  following  article  is  the  dissertation  covering  two  years  work  on  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  from  resinous  woods.  The  results  here 
outlined  will  revolutionize  the  use  of  these  woods.  This  article  is  published 
exclusively  by  the  author  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


Practical   Experiments. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  next  undertaken  on 
a  somewhal  larger  scale  to  approach  a  little  more 
v  the  conditions  which  would  be  met  in  com- 
mercial operation.  The  aim  was  to  prepare  the 
wood  in  the  form  of  chips  of  the  ordinary  pulping 
size,  thm  to  subject  the  chips  to  a  mild  preliminary 
steaming  in  dilute  alkali  to  recover  the  rosin  and 
turpentine,  and  finally  to  cook  the  extracted  chips 
in  stronger  alkali  in  the  usual  way  for  pulp.  The 
preliminary  extraction  was  studied  to  determine 
the  conditions  for  complete  solution  of  the  rosin 
and  simultaneous  distillation  of  the  turpentine 
without  too  serious  an  attack  of  the  wood  itself. 
The  draining  of  the  alkali  extract  from  the  chips 
and  the  salting  out  of  the  rosin  soap  by  subsequent 
addition  of  excess  caustic  soda  were  carried  out 
with  conservation  of  alkali  in  mind,  as  well  as 
high  recovery  of  rosin  soap.  The  second  stage  of 
the  process  'the  production  of  pulp  from  the  ex- 
tracted chips-  was  carried  through  only  to  note 
any  possible  deleterious  effect  of  the  preliminary 
steaming  on  the  quality  or  yield  of  the  final  pulp. 
The  experiments  were  designed  to  throw  light  on 
the  problem  of  commercial  feasibility  rather  than 
to  establish   exact    practical   data. 

The   wood   studied    was  limited   to   box-face   slab 
material.     A-   no  pulp-wood  chipper  was  available, 

the    cleaned    slabs     Were    reduced    to    chip-    by    Sawing 

in  short  length-  of  about  one  inch  and  splitting  as 
uniformly  a-  possible.  Fine  material  was  elimi- 
nated   and     the    chips     were    reduced     to    an    average 

size  of  al.out    l\  in.  x  ]  in.x3-32  in.,  the  thickness 

12    in.'    being    the   dimension    held    most     rigidly 

within    narrow    limit-.      These    chips    were    consider- 

ably  longer  than  the  smallest  commercial  size,  and, 

netration   of   w 1   proceeds   mosl  readily  along 

Ihe   grain,   the   condition-   for    alkali     extraction    were 
ertainlv    a-    severe    a-    industrial    practice    would 
-itate.     The    (diip-    used  in    Experiment  6  were 

-red     from     the     main     supply     by     reducing    the 
to   approximately     1 1     in.    x    ',-,'    in.    x    1-16   in. 
The    main    supply    of    chips    wa-    thoroughly    mixed 
and   a   representative  -ample  obtained   for  analysis 
j . i •  i r t .  ring    and    subdividing.     The    chips    were 
ipered    bottles   to   prevent    loss   of   tur- 
pentine  and    moisture,    while   the   -ample   was   used 

to   determine    the   composition    of    the    wood. 

<  omposition  <>f  Wood. 
The  rosin  content   was  determined  by  thoroughly 

/ram    portion-    of    the    very    tine    chips 

with    ether     in    a    Soxhlet      extractor     fitted     with 
onnections.     The    rosin     was    finallj 
!    to    constant    weight    by    heating    in    b 

■  lonal    rolling    of    the 


tlasks  hastened  the  removal  of  the  ether  and  Turpen- 
tine. Checks  within  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  percent 
wore  considered   satisfactory. 

By  drying  the  above  chips  at  105°  after  extrac- 
tion with  ether,  a  figure  was  obtained  representing 
the  percentage  of  "actual  wood"— free  from  mois- 
ture, rosin  and  turpentine.  This  value  has  been 
used   in   computing  the   true   pulp   yields. 

To  determine  the  effect  on  the  rosin  of  extraction 
by  alkali,  weighed  quantities  of  the  sample  chips 
were  heated  near  the  boiling  point  in  dilute  caustic 
soda  solution.  By  repeated  decantation  and  heat- 
ing with  fresh  caustic,  there  was  ensured  complete 
saponification  of  t  he  rosin  and  t  horough  washing  of  the 
chips.  The  combined  fractions  thus  obtained  were 
precipitated  with  acid  and  the  rosin  extracted  with 
ether.  To  minimize  the  tendency  towards  emulsific- 
ation  of  the  hum  us  and  to  make  the  operation  as  simple 
as  possible,  the  alkaline  liipior  was  placed  in  a  separa- 
tory  funnel,  acidified  with  HC1  or  HjSO«,  and 
shaken  with  ether  while  still  slightly  warm.  The 
suspension  of  humus  between  the  water  and  ether 
layers  prevented  complete  removal  of  the  lower 
aqueous  layer,  although  the  greater  part  could  be 
drawn  off  directly.  The  clear,  upper  portion  of 
the  ether  extract  was  decanted  through  a  small 
plug  of  absorbent  cotton  into  a  second  separatory 
funnel.  The  residual  gelatinous  humus  was  then 
washed  several  times  by  decantation  with  fresh 
ether  and  finally  filtered  on  the  cotton  and  washed 
with  solvent.  The  small  quantity  of  water  was 
then  easily  removed  in  the  second  separatory  ami 
the  rosin  wa-  determined  in  the  usual  way.  This 
cycle  gave  values  for  rosin  which  were  a  few- 
tenths  of  a  percent  lower  than  the  direct  ether 
figure.  Possible  decomposition  of  gums  by  the 
caustic  and  slight  mechanical  losses  of  ro-in  during 
recovery    may    explain    this    discrepancy.     Previous 

te-t-  had  shown  that  a  trace  of  huinu-  wa-  dis- 
solved by  the  ether,  hut  this  amount  ua-  not 
enough  to  appreciably  affect  the  ro-in  determina- 
tion. 

The  alkali-extracted  chip-,  after  thorough  wash- 
ing with  water,  were  dried,  weighed  and  extracted 
with  ether.  Only  a  faint  trace  of  resinous  material 
was  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  ether,  showing 

that  the  alkali  had  completely  dissolved  the  ro-in 
The  weight  of  the  extracted  chips  varied  from  l">  to 
;,n  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  original  wood. 
whereas  the  actual  wood  contenl  wa-  found  to  he 
over  64  per  cent.,  a-  determined  l>y  direct  ether 
extraction  of  the  wood      The  discrepancy  indicates 

the   extent    of   liunin    decomposition    by    the   alkali. 

The  percentage  of  volatile  oil-  could  not  he 
accurately  determined  on  a  -mall  scale,  -o  the 
highest    yield   obtained   in   the  subsequent    -teaming 

experiments  had  been  taken  a-  a  close  approxima- 
tion   of    the    true       turpentine"    content    of    the   doOW, 
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In  experiments  5  and  6,  1.500  grams  of  wood 
yielded  145  cubic  centimeters  of  turps.,  weighing 
approximately  126  grams  on  the  basis  of  0.87 
specific  gravity.  (Actual  specific  gravity — 0.S743  at 
15°C.)  This  shows  that  the  wood  contained  close 
tn   S.4   per   cent,    by   weight    of   volatile   oils. 

The  average  composition  of  the  wood  supply 
was  found  to  be  as  follows: — 

Actual  wood 54  .3*  , 

Rosin  (by  ether  32.1 

Volatile  oils  8.4 

Moisture    by  diff.) 5.2 

100  '  , 

Rosin  (by  NaOH)      31  v 

The   total    oleoresin    amounted    to   32.]  +    S.4     = 

40.5  per  cent,  made  up  of  79.2  per  cent  rosin  and 
20.8  per   cent   bolatile  oils. 

Apparatus. 

The  digester  used  in  carrying  out  the  extraction 
and  cooking  of  the  wood  was  made  from  an  extra- 
heavy  casl  iron  tee,  li  in.  x  C>  in.  x  4  in.  The 
apparatus  was  supported  in  a  horizontal  position 
by  re-ting  the  flanges  in  two  concrete  yokes.  The 
4  in.  outlet  of  the  tee  was  turned  upward  to  act 
as  a  dome  for.  the  collection  of  steam  and  turpen- 
tine vapor;  this  arm  was  also  used  for  charging  and  dis- 
charging. The  digester  was  equipped  with  thermo- 
meter pocket,  pressure  gage,  and  relief  line  con- 
trolled by  a  needle  valve  and  leading  to  a  glass  eun- 
denser.  An  internal  stirring  device,  consisting  of  a 
small  shaft  fitted  with  arms,  allowed  mixing  of  the 
contents  of  the  digester  when  desired.  As  con- 
densation was  too  great  when  the  digester  was 
heated  by  live  steam,  heat  was  furnished  by  two 
large    circular    gasburners. 

Manipulation 

The  manipulation  was  much  the  same  in  all  the 
experiments.  For  the  preliminary  extraction,  from 
one  to  two  kilograms  of  resinous  chips  were  placed 
in  the  digester  and  covered  with  a  measured  volume 
of  alkaline  liquor,  containing  the  desired  amount  of 
NaOH  or  Na*  Co..  It  was  found  that  considerable 
space  had  to  be  left  for  -team  collection  on  account 
of  the  tendency  toward-  foaming.  The  top  flange 
was  then  securely  bolted  in  place,  all  necessary 
connection-  were  made  and  the  burners  started. 
In  about  an  hour  there  was  evidence  of  pressure 
and  the  relief  line  was  opened  to  permit  steam 
distillation  of  the  volatile  oils.  The  burners  were 
controlled  to  maintain  a  fixed,  low  pressure  be- 
tween 15  and  30  pounds    for  extraction  of  the  rosin. 

Agitation    was    carried    on    continuously  or    inter- 
mittently to  prevent   local  overheating  and  to  facili- 
tate   solution     of     the     rosin.     Continuous     stirring 
tended    to    fray    the    chips    and    render    then, 
suitable    for    pulping. 

The     turpentine     fraction-     were     in     most 
isolated   every    fifteen    minute-   during   the   relieving 
period.     Curves     are     given     showing     the     rat 
evolution    of  the    volatile    oils    and    the    changes    in 
refractive    index    and    specific    gravity    during     the 
course  of  distillation  for  typical  experiments. 

After  the  preliminary  treatment  no  longer  yielded 
turpentine  in  measurable  amount-,  the  burners 
were  removed  and  the  pressure  drawn  down.  The 
digester  was  then  inverted  by  rotating  in  its  seal 
and  the  hot  liquor  drained  through  the  relief  line. 

The  "direct  extract"  wa-  dark  brown  in  color 
and  the  rosin  wa-  in  perfect  solution.  For  analy- 
tical    purposes     the     liquor     was    aliquoted.      This 


presented  some  difficulties:  the  liquor  had  to  be 
kept  hot  to  prevent  precipitation  of  the  rosin  soap 
and  the  syrupy  solution  was  not  easy  to  handle. 
Some  of  the  aliquot  portions  were  strengthened 
while  hot  with  additional  caustic  soda  to  make  the 
precipitation  of  resinate  more  nearly  complete.  On 
cooling,  the  direct  extract  gave  bulky  precipitates 
of  fairly  white  rosin  soap.  The  dark,  supernatant 
liquors  were  decanted  and  drained  through  cotton 
or  filter  paper,  and  analyzed  for  unprecipitated 
rosin.  The  -nap.  more  or  less  contaminated  with 
humus  and  liquor,  was  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
rosin    determined    in    the    usual    way. 

The  chips  retained  from  one  t,p  one  and  a  half 
times  their  weight  of  liquor  after  draining.  This 
represented  a  serious  loss  of  rosin.  In  order  to  re- 
cover most  of  this  soap,  the  chips  were  washed  by 
ering  with  hot  water  and  boiling  for  some  time. 
The  "first  wash  liquor"  was  drained  a-  before, 
cooled  and  aliquoted  for  determination  of  rosin 
content.  The  color  of  the  solution  was  dark  brown. 
Xo  soap  precipitated  on  cooling,  although  about 
90  per  cent  could  be  preci pit  a t  ei  1  by  strengthening 
moderately  with  caustic  soda. 

To  further  clean  the  chips  enough  to  allow 
sampling  and  careful  examination,  the  wood  was 
washed  a  second  time  by  boiling  with  fresh  water. 
This  "second  wash  liquor"  contained  but  little 
rosin.  In  actual  practice  the  chips  would  be  ready 
for  the  introduction  of  pulping  liquor  after  draining 
the   first    wash   liquor   from   the   digester. 

The  extracted  chips  after  washing  as  above  were 
discharged  from  the  digester  and  allowed  to  dry 
somewhat.  The  chips  had  been  appreciably  soften- 
ed by  the  alkali  ami  darkened  by  partial  attack  of 
the  lignin.  After  thorough  mixing,  the  weight  was 
taken  and  the  mixture  sampled.  The  -ample  was 
reduced  to  -mall  chip-  ami  boiled  with  successive 
portions  of  water  to  remove  the  la-t  traces  of 
sodium  resinate.  This  final  washing  yielded  small 
amount-  of  ro-in  -oap.  The  chips  were  then  dried 
in  the  oven  and  extracted  with  ether  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  unsaponified  rosin  left  in  the 
wood.  This  indicated  the  efficiency  of  the  alkali 
extraction. 

The    -ample    of    chip-    wa-    finally    dried    at     Id.".  I 
and    weighed    giving    the    percentage    of    dry.    rosin- 
free   wood.     The  difference   between   the   true   wood 
content    of    the    original    resinous    material    and    the 
weight    of    the    w I    after    alkali    extraction    showed 

the    extent     of    -obltioll     of    the     1  iglloeel  1  lllo-e. 

The  second  stage  of  the  treatment  was  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp  from  the  wood.  The  main  portion 
of  the  chips,  after  alkali  extraction  and  washing, 
was  returned  to  the  digester  for  the  soda  cook. 
Caustic  soda  -olution  wa-  added  to  cover  the  chips 
and  provide  amount-  of   Na*0     varying  from    15  to 

35    pet'    cent    of    the    Weight    of    the    Wood. 

\  gagt  reading  of  hid  pound-  was  reached  in 
1-1'  hours.  Tlie  pressure  was  held  at  this  arbitr- 
ary value  for  about  three  hours  to  obtain  satis- 
factory disintegration  of  the  wood.  The  prelimin- 
ary treatment  had  already  dissolved  some  of  the 
lignin,  so  the  final  cooking  wa-  comparatively 
short. 

The  contents  of  the  digester  were  agitated  by 
stirring  frequently.  Distillation  wa-  carried  on  at 
interval-  to  detect  any  further  evolution  of  turpen- 
tine. Only  a  few  drops  were  obtained,  except  in 
those  cases  where  preliminary  extraction  of  the 
rosin    had    been    incomplete. 
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At  tlic  end  of  the  cook  the  pressure  was  drawn 
down,  the  hoi  liquor  drained  off  and  the  pulp 
washed  thoroughly.  To  determine  the  yield,  the 
pulp  was  pressed  carefully  sampled,  and  the 
aliquot    portion    dried    at    105°C. 

The  pulp  was  retined  in  the  beater,  samples 
being  taken  at   intervals  and  made  into  sheets. 

Outline  of  Experiments 

Experiment  1  served  primarily  to  standardize 
the  apparatus.  2,000  grams  of  wood  and  7.00U  c.c. 
of  liquor  allowed  about  1,000  C.C.  free  space  in  the 
dome  of  the  digester  for  steam  collection.  This 
was  found  to  be  insufficient,  due  to  surging  over 
of  the  alkaline  liquor.  Contamination  of  the  tur- 
pentine distillate  by  alkali  and  rosin  soap  not  only 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  rosin  but  also  caused  more  or 
less  retention  of  turpentine  in  the  aqueous  layer. 
The  chips  were  heated  with  a  3.4  per  cent  NaOH 
solution  (2.6  per  cent  Na^  O),  the  total  caustic 
being  3.2  times  the  amount  theoretically  necessary 
for  the  saponification  of  the  rosin.  A  steam  pres- 
sure of  20  pounds  was  maintained  for  3.5  hours. 
Although  the  l>ulk  of  the  turpentine  was  removed 
in  the  first  hour,  the  fullness  of  the  digester  pre- 
vented efficient  recovery  of  the  least  portions  in 
the  time  allowed.  ( >n  examination  of  the  chips 
it  was  found  that  considerable  rosin  still  remained 
unsaponified.  In  the  soda  cook  a  4.1  per  cent. 
NaOH  solution  was  used,  providing  a  ratio  of 
Na  <>  to  wood  of  24  per  cent.  A  pressure  of  100 
pounds  for  2]  hours  failed  to  give  proper  dis- 
integration  ofthe   wood    fibre. 

In  Experiment  2  the  digester  was  filled  only 
about  two-thirds  full  and  a  very  small  excess  of 
caustic  soda  (1.6  times  theory)  was  used.  Dis- 
tillation was  carried  on  at  30-40  pounds  in  an 
pi  t(,  hasten  the  evolution  of  the  turpentine. 
After  two  hours  the  fractions  became  very  small 
and  steaming  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
3  hour-.  Conditions  for  turpentine  evolution  were 
particularly  favorable  on  accounl   of  the  large  free 

left     in    the    digester    and     there    was    no    con- 
tamination    of     the     distillate.       However,     the     yield 

of  crude  turpentine  (41.3  gals,   per  cord)   was  lower 
than   in   subsequent    runs   and   a    large    proportion    of 

the     rOSin     Was     left      in     the     chips     ill     the     free     -tale. 

Titration  of  the  liquors  showed  that  the  caustic 
lad  been  completely  neutralized  during  the  prelimin- 
ary extraction,  which  explained  the  imperfect  pene- 
tration of  the  wood.  This  pointed  to  the  necessity 
of  employing  a  larger  excess  of  alkali  in  order  to 
care  of  neutralization  by  the  humic  acids 
fcrmed.  The  soda  cook  was  carried  on  with  2.6 
i>er    cent,    caustic    solution.     The    maintenai 

For    I    hour.-   gave   a    -oft    pulp,    the   yield 
being    22.5    per    cent    of    the    original    wood    ami     II    ~i 

Ml      of     t  he     .-let  1 1 : 1 1      Wood     contained     t  III  Ti    111 

In    Experiment    3   the   proportion   of  caustic   Boda 

i    to    :i    little    over    twice    the    theoretical 

amount     for    saponification     and  distillation     of  the 

ntine     was     carried     on     for      I     hour-     at     '_'.V:',H 

I  lisintegrat  ion    of    t  he    i  osin    «  as 

ientl)    thorough    to   allow    a    high    recovery    of 

turpentine     14.6  gals,   per  cord',  bul   an  appreciable 

amount    of    ro«in      7.8    ',      remained    unsaponified. 

a    the   liquor    after   extraction    showed    an 

unheal  I n o    t  hat    t  he    propi  r 

alkali  ratio  had  not    yet   been  reached.     The  weight 

of  tl  ound    to    I"     lis    p.  i 

ii<  hi  -    wood,    -o    that    the 

1  in    and    other    1 -le-uioii- 


constituents  of  the  wood  had  amounted  to  9.5  per 

cent  of  the  original  wood  or  17..">  per  cent  of  the 
"actual  wood".  In  this  experiment  for  the  first 
time  careful  attention  was  paid  to  the  distribution 
of  the  rosin.  The  direct  extract  contained  66.2  per 
cent  of  the  true  rosin  content  in  the  form  of  rosin 
soap.  By  direct  cooling  only  72.7  per  cent,  of 
this  soap  was  precipitated,  due  to  the  marked 
solubility  in  the  faintly  alkaline  solution.  On 
strengthening  the  liquor  to  8  per  cent.  NaOH, 
however,  '.Hi  per  cenl  of  the  soap  was  deposited, 
representing  63.5  per  cent  of  the  total  rosin  in  the 
wood.  The  fii'-t  wa-h  liquor  contained  11.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  ro-in  and  the  second  wash  liquor 
an  additional  2.9  per  cent  The  chips  retained 
7.8  per  cent  of  the  rosin  in  the  free  state  and  about 
•  1  per  cent  more  in  the  form  of  soap  which  had 
escaped  the  first  two  washings.  A  -mall  amount 
of  soap  wa-  found  in  the  aqueous  distillate,  while 
the  balance  (aboul  7  per  cent)  represented  de- 
composition by  the  alkali  and  slight  mechanical 
losses.  Final  steaming  of  the  chip-  in  5.4  per 
cent.  NaOH  for  :V,  hours  yielded  (|  per  cent,  of 
soft,    thoroughly    disintegrated    pulp. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  stronger  caustic  soda. 
a  ratio  of  4.34  was  used  in  Experiment  I.  Extrac- 
tion of  rosin  was  in  this  case  complete  and  the 
recovery  of  the  turpentine  wa-  accomplished  more 
quickly.  A  large  execs-  of  NaOH  remained  after 
extraction  and  this  experiment  probably  represents 
the  upper  limit  as  far  as  alkali  to  wood  is  concern- 
ed. The  direct  extract  contained  77.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  ro-in.  97  per  cent  of  which  wa-  precipitat- 
ed as  soap  on  addition  of  excess  caustic  soda. 
Only  0.15  per  cent,  of  the  m-in  content  of  the  wood 
remained  unsaponified  in  the  chip-.  The  stronger 
caustic  occasioned  solution  of  24.1  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  wood  content.  The  second  stage  of  the 
process  gave  a  yield  of  1 1.8  per  centpulp,  the  fibre 
being    -till    softer    than    desired. 

Experiment  •">  is  undoubtedly  the  mosl  typical 
of  the  -cries.  A  lower  ratio  of  \a  <  >  ."..17  was 
found  to  he  entirely  satisfactory.  The  main  ex- 
traction wa-  carried  on  at  t  hi'  lower  pressure  of 
l.'i    pounds    and    an    examination    of    the    turpentine 

curve  in  Figure  2  will  show  that  higher  pressures 
are  apparently  not  necessary  in  obtaining  rapid 
distillation  of  the  volatile  oil-.  The  time  under 
pressure  wa-  purposely  lengthened  to  I  hours  and 
the  pressure  finally  raised  to  20  pounds  to  ensure  a 
maximum  yield  of  turpentine.  The  percentage 
calculated  from  thi-  run  ha-  been  chosen  as  repre- 
senting the  true  "turpentine"  content  of  the  wood. 
Extraction  of  rosin  wa-  practically  complete  and 
considerable  exec--  of  caustic  wa-  present  in  the 
liquor-.  The  direct  extracl  contained  74,5  per 
cent  of  the  folal  ro-in  and  the  first  wa-h  liquor 
an    aildit  ional    I  1.2   per   on!  . 

Special  attention  i-  called  to  the  fad  thai  in 
this  experiment  the  chips  were  finally  cooked 
according   to  the  procedure  suggested   for  industrial 

application.  The  main  portion  of  I  he  direct  ex- 
Iraef  wa-  -t  rein:!  lulled  with  a  calculated  amount  of 
caustic  soda  to  precipitate  the  ro-in  soap  more 
completely.     The  Mack  supernatant  liquor  wa-  then 

used  for  the  -oda  cook  The  pulp  so  olilailied  wa- 
in no  waj  inferior  to  the  fibres  from  the  other 
run-.     The   yield    was    H>  I    per   cenl     of   the   actual 

wood      The    pulp    retained    the   general    chip   f 

luii     was    e.i-il\     disintegrated    by    hand    and    after 
beating    was    rcadilj     made    up  into  uniform    sheets 
arable  strength  and  color. 
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Experiment  (i  represents  a  run  on  smaller  chips 
to  ascertain  the  differences  in  alkali  penetration. 
A  batch  of  larger  chips  from  the  main  supply  was 
reduced  by  splitting  to  an  average  size  of  about 
l|  in.  x  |-f  in.  x  1-10  in.  These  chip-  were  about 
half  the  thickness  of  those  in  the  other  -even  ex- 
periments ami  might  he  difficult  to  obtain  on  an 
industrial  scale  without  sacrificing  uniformity.  How- 
ever, it  would  he  entirely  practicable  to  use  chips 
smaller  than  those  of  the  main  supply  and  Experi- 
ment 6  indicates  the  genera]  variations  with  the  finer 
material. 

The  wood  was  treated  practically  the  sane  as 
in     the     preceding     experiment.      The     amount      of 

caustic  soda  was  reduced  to  .'i  time-  that  theoreti- 
cally necessary  for  saponification  and  distillation 
was  carried  on  at  the  lowest  feasible  pressure 
15-20  pounds).  It  was  found  that  the  last  port- 
ions of  turpentine  were  removed  more  readily 
than  with  larger  chips  and  the  time  of  preliminary 
treatment  was  materially  shortened,  due  to  the 
more  rapid  penetration  of  the  alkali  to  the  interior 
of  the  chips.  There  was  no  appreciable  difference 
in  extent  of  lignin  decomposition,  the  loss  in  weighl 
sustained  by  the  "actual  wood"  23.2  per  cut 
being  even  less  than  in  Experiment  5  24.8  per 
cent'  by  reason  of  tin  shorter  steaming  period. 
The  soda  cook  gave  a  high  yield  of  pulp  17.7  per 
cent)  and  the  pulp  was  of  excellent  quality. 
Preserving  the  full  length  of  the  chips  on  reduction 
of  the  wood  for  this  experiment  no  doubt  obviated 
the  tendency  toward  short,  uneven  fibre  from  very 
small    chips. 

In  Experiment  7  an  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
tract the  oleoresin  by  means  of  -odium  carboi 
An  ample  excess  ol  carbonate  was  used  3.26  times 
the  saponification  value)  and  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment was  executed  in  a  manner  which  the  experi- 
ence with  caustic  soda  suggested  a-  most  favorable 
to  extraction.  It  was  found  that  penetration  of 
the  wood  wa-  -low  and  that  solution  of  the  rosin 
was  far  from  being  complete  in  the  reasonably 
long  period  allowed  for  heating.  Furthermore, 
frothing  wa-  more  troublesome  than  with  caustic 
soda  and  it  wa-  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  distillate. 
Distillation  of  turpentine  was  slower  and  the  yield 

Was      low      I    II       gals.      pel'      cold'.      dlle      to      retention      of 

volatile  oil  by  the  unsaponified  rosin  remaining  in 
the  chips.  This  was  apparent  from  the  recovery 
of  an  additional  2.9  gals,  per  cord  during  the  soda 
cook.  A  decided  advantage  was  noticed,  however, 
in  tlie  decreased  attack  of  the  lignocellulose  by  the 
weaker  alkali,  the  amount  dissolved  being  only 
11.  I  per  cent,  of  the  actual  wood.  The  chip-  were 
finally  cooked  in  a  2.3  per  cent  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion, and  kept  at  10(1  pounds  pressure  for  '2 'hour-. 
Disintegration  was  hardly  thorough  enough,  as  the 
pulp  retained  the  chip  form  and  required  long  treat- 
ment in  the  beater  before  the  fibres  would  felt 
properly.  This  explains  the  high  yield  of  49.7  per 
cent. 

In  Experiment  8  the  resinous  chips  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  single  treatment  for  pulp  to  provide 
a  standard  for  the  comparison  of  fibres.  A  1.8  per 
cent  solution  of  NaOH  was  used,  containing  an 
amount  of  Na«0  equal  to  18.5  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  resinous  wood.  With  the  intention 
of  also  making  this  run  a  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  turpentine  the  pressure  was  first  hi 
about  30  pounds  for  3  hours  in  order  to  distil 
over  the  turpentine  at  a  moderate  temperature. 
Unfortunately,    a    >light    leak    developed    in    the    top 


of  the  digester  and  the  recovery  of  volatile  oil- 
amounted  to  only  32.6  gals,  per  cord.  After  most 
of  the  turpentine  had  been  removed,  the  pressure 
was  raised  to  lOOpoundsand  cooking  was  continued 
for  3  hour-  more.  The  yield  of  pulp  was  44.'_>  per 
cent  and  the  fibre  was  long  and  uniform,  although 
apparently  no  different  from  the  pulp  obtained  in 
certain  of  the  two-stage  operation-. 

TABLE  I 

Preliminary  Alkali  Extraction  of  Resinous  Chips 

N  'imbiT. 
1  :i  I  :.  ii*       7 

Kind  „f  Alkali  l  sed  NaOHNaOHNaOHNaOHNaOHNaOHNa2<  03 

t'.rani-  2 1000       1 1  ;,i  >l  I       l.Mlil       [500       1500 

Multiple 
of  Theoretical  Value  3  2        I    G     2    17      i    ;i      :    i:        1.0     3  26 

Volume    "i    Liquoi     c.c        7   0  7150     7i 

Strength  ol  Liquor — 

X  i2<  I  2   G     0   77      i    25      2  68      -'    1  I      1    s->     ->  o.' 

Relieve  . 

Pounds  Gap  21  20    IS  20     :iu 

Hours  3  I       :i   7.-.  i 

1  i  36       •' .1  i  :•>        I  15        1  1".        L28 

c  rude    rurpentine 

Gals    per  Co  -7    >      1 1    ;      lie      1 1   .-.      16    i      16.4      U.O 

Crude  Turpenlii 

Index    ol     Refraction 

1  1.47  1733  1.4742 

i  rude    1  urpeni 

i  0  875  I  0  3854  0  8849  0  8743  0  8770  0  s77l 

W-     ..i    D 

us       U.2      10.8      H7      I-    I 

Vctual 
Wood  17   :,      24. 1      J I    s     23   -'      111 

<.  lups. 

Discussion  of  Table  1 

Table  I  contain-  most  of  the  important  data 
bearing  on  the  preliminary  extractions.  The  rosin 
determination-  have  been  reserved  for  later  discus- 
sion    see  Table  2. 

In  computing  turpentine  yield,  a  factor  was 
worked  out  for  the  transformation  of  volume  in 
cubic   centimeters   to   gallons   per  cord.     A   yield   of 

1    r.v.   from    loo  grams  of   w I   i-  equivalent    to  a 

U 

production   of  1.8  gallons  from   a   cord   of 

100      • 
l.ooo    pounds.     The    wood    used    probably    weighed 
considerably   more  than    l.ooo  pound-   pi  r  cord,   hut 
this   figure   has   been   chosen   a-   a   conservative  esti- 
mate for  rich  pine. 

Tin-  index  of  refraction  was  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  Pulfrich  refractometer.  The  readings  were 
made  at  room  temperatures  17-2:1  <'.'  and  the 
index  at  15°C.  calculate,|.  The  positive  correction 
of  0.00017  per  degree  centigrade  wa-  used,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  govern- 
ment laboratories.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Foresl  Service, 
Bui.      105,    p.    13. 

cific  gravity  was  in  all  cases  measured  at 
15°C.,  by  the  use  of  cooling  baths.  A  50  c.c 
specific  gravity  bottle  was  used  for  the  larger 
fractions,  while  a  ">  c.c.  Ostwald  pycknometer  had 
to  he  employed  in  examining  the  -mailer  fractions 
which  furnished  the  data  for  Figure  '■'• 

The  important  variable  in  the  various  runs  was 
the  ratio  of  alkali  to  wood.  The  unit  basis  for 
calculating  the  amount  of  NaOH  or  NajCO  to 
lie  used  in  the  preliminary  treatment  was  the 
weight  of  Xaj'  >  theoretically  necessary  to  saponify 
the  rosin  in  the  wood.  Although  abietic  acid  has 
a  molecular  weight  of  about  312,  American  rosin 
acts  as  if  its  "molecular  weight"  were  close  to  346 
Lewkowitsch,  "Chemical  Technology  and  Analysis 
■  lils,     Fats    and    Waxes.    Vol.     I.,    p.     199).  '  Of 
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course  each  sample  of  rosin  has  its  own  saponifica- 
tion number,  but  lor  convenience  the  above  figure 
has  been  taken  as  an  approximation  of  the  average 
combining  weigh!  of  the  rosin  in  the  chips.  This 
l>;isis       rosin       would       require      -i  1   346  =8.96   per 
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cenl  of  its  weighl  of  Xa.ii  to  product'  a  neutral 
sodium  resinate.  The  wood  under  consideration 
contained  32.1  per  cenl  of  rosin,  so  thai  100  parts 
of  resinous  wood  required  al  least  2.88  parts  of 
for  complete  saponification  of  the  rosin 
therein.  The  amounts  of  NajO  actually  used  have 
been  expressed  as  multiples  of  this  unit  value. 
The  attempt  was  to  find  the  leasl  amount  of  caus- 
tic which  would  completely  extract  the  rosin  before 
neutralization,  of  alkali  by  the  rosin  ami  humic 
acids        under        condition-        allowing  efficienl 

turpentine  distillation  and  -till  preventing  undue 
attack  of  the  wood  itself.  With  the  preliminary 
extraction  continued  for  3.5  I  hours  at  15-30  pounds 
pressure,  the  lower  limit  for  NaOH  was  found  to 
lie  somewhere  between  'J.  17  (Expt.  3)  and  3.0 
ftxpt.  6)  times  the  theoretical  amount  of  caustic. 
e  former  case  extraction  was  incomplete,  due 
to  premature  neutralization  of  the  caustic,  while 
In  Expt.  6  there  was  thorough  penetration  of  the 
wood    and    an    appreciabl  of     NaOH     was 

found  in  the  black  liquors.  Under  the  condition- 
employed,  the  minimum  amount  of  caustic  neces- 
ttraction  rould  be  safely  placed  al  about 
2.5  time,  the  theoretical  value.  The  excess  abovi 
that  needed  for  saponification  of  the  rosin  was  of 
course    neutralist  mbining    with    the   decotn 

position  product-  from  th 

'The  relieving  pressure   war   varied   somewhat,   bul 
with''  the   other   steaming 

over  the  lo 

it     which     dl  .filial  ion      of     I  urpen  I  ine    and     penc- 

could    bi    carried    on    without 
undul  ning     the    time    of    treatment        I  •• 

i  it  ion  of  I  '  i  in 


the  decomposition  products  of  the  lignin,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  work  towards  a  low  alkali  ratio  and  a 
low  steaming  pressure.  A  pressure  of  15-20  pounds 
was  found  to  he  effective  in  achieving  the  most 
favorable  results. 

The  time  con-umed  in  extraction  varied  from 
0  I  hour-  and  mu-t  in  most  cases  he  considered 
a  maximum,  because  of  the  attempt  to  recover  all 
the  turpentine.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  run 
was  -peat  in  distilling  the  last  small  portions  of 
oil.  An  important  feature  in  the  design  of  a 
digester  for  practical  operation  would  he  the  pro- 
vision for  rapid  -team  distillation,  so  that  the  final 
portion-  of  volatile  oil  could  he  carried  over  a- 
soon  as  liberated  by  disintegration  of  the  rosin. 
This  would  shorten  the  time  of  preliminary  treat- 
ment and  decrease  the  effect  of  the  alkali  on  the 
rosin  and  the  wood.  A  large  dome  or  distilling 
head  set  with  closed  -team  coils  mighl  successfully 
break  the  froth  and  allow  proper  control  of  distilla- 
tion  from   the  digester. 

There  was  considerable  attack  of  the  ligno- 
cellulose,  a-  may  he  -ecu  from  the  amounts 
humus,  etc..  dissolved  11.4  24.8  pei  cent  of  the 
actual  wood'.  This  decomposition  of  lignin  seemed 
to  depend  as  much  on  the  time  of  contact  witli 
the  alkali  a-  on  the  ratio  of  caustic  used.  This 
action  does  no!  signify  a  waste  of  alkali  or  an 
injury  to  the  wood,  hut  rather  represents  the  first 
stages  <>f  the  ordinary  pulping  operation.  The  dis- 
solving of  the  humus  i-  objectionable  only  because 
of  the  extra  -mo-  of  it-  contamination  of  the  rosin  soap 
and  because  of  the  extra  step-  involved  in  removing 
it    from    the   same. 


r,,z 

RATE  OF  CRUDE  TURPENTINE  DlSTlLLAT  ON 

DURING    PRELIMINARY   STEAMING 
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Rate  of  Turpentine  Distillation 

curves  showing  the  rate-  of  turp- 
eniin  n   in    Figure  2.      In   order 

to   co  results   on   ;i    convenient    basis   the 

yield  5     and     6     have     been     taken     as 

I     to     lie      Kill     pel        cent      of     the 

tile   oil-   m   the   w I.     All   turpentine   fractions 

in  the  four  experiments  considered  nave  been  calcu- 
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lated  as  percentage  of  this  maximum  value.  The 
abscissas  represent  the  total  time  of  heating,  start- 
ing from  room  temperature.  The  ordinates  show 
the  percentages  of  the  total  turpentine  in  the 
wood,  which  were  recovered  at  different  stages  of 
the  steaming. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  is  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  turpentine  was  recovered  during  the  first 
stages  of  relieving  and  about  as  fast  as  the  steam 
could  carry  it  over.  After  relieving  one  hour. 
approximately  75  per  cent,  of  the  turpentine  had 
been  recovered.  The  last  25  per  cent  was  evolved 
more  slowly.  With  proper  appliances  for  more 
rapid  distillation  of  steam,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
this  proportion  of  the  turpentine  could  be  recovered 
in  much  less  time.  The  final  upward  turns  of  the 
curves  represent  the  last  fractions  which  were  car- 
ried over  by  the  rather  large  quantities  of  steam 
drawn  off  in  reducing  the  pressure  bo  atmosphere. 
The  curve  for  Expt.  7  shows  the  retardation  when 
sodium  carbonate  was  used.  The  extraction  of 
rosin  was  in  this  case  incomplete.  The  vertical 
portion  of  the  curve  indicates  the  turpentine 
fraction  recovered  during  final  cooking  for  pulp. 

Another  outstanding  feature  is  the  remarkable 
similarity  of  the  curves,  in  spite  of  the  differences 
in  treating  the  wood.  In  the  three  experiments 
where  caustic  soda  was  used  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  curves  almost  converge  at  the  two  hour  mark. 
This  indicates  that  it  makes  little  difference  wheth- 
er distillation  is  commenced  as  soon  as  pressure  is 
is  evidenced  or  whether  relieving  is  postponeda  little. 

The  gradual  flattening  of  all  the  curves  and  the 
marked  retardation  in  turpentine  evolution  in 
Expt.    7.    where    solution    of    the    rosin    was    slow    and 

incomplete,  indicate  pretty  clearly  that  disintegra- 
tion of  the  rosin  is  necessary  for  efficient  turpentine 
recovery.     This     is     the     difficulty     experienced     in 

the  ordinary  steam  distillation  process,  where  the 
fine  resinous  material  must  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  steam  for  3-10  hours  and  even  then  with- 
out the  recovery  of  the  last  traces  of  oil.  lna  dej 
then,  the  curves  represent  the  speed  of  alkali 
penetration  of  the  wood.  Evidently,  an  important 
phase  of  the  distillation  is  to  ensure  rapid  removal 
of  the  turpentine  from  the  digester  during  the 
last  stages  of  the  steaming  period,  so  that  the 
operation  can  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  rosin 
is  dissolved   and   the  last    of  the  oil   thereby   liberated. 

The    amounts    of    steam    necessary    to    carry    over 

the  various  turpentine  fraction-  are  important 
from  a  practical  view-point.  In  nearly  all  cases 
the  first  5Q  per  cent.  of  the  oil  was  distilled 
with  less  than  its  own  volume  of  condensed  water- 
vapor.  The  next  25  per  cent  required  from  1  to  1 
times  its  volume  of  aqueous  distillate,  the  ratios 
in  the  mosl  representative  experiments  I.  5  and6 
bein<r  1.2,  1.3,  and  1.0  respectfully.  The  fraction 
from  75  to  90  percent  require  ratios  ol  from  7-10 
under  properly  regulated  conditions.  'The  figures 
for  the  final  10  per  cent  are  now  significant,  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  steam  removed  at 
the  end  of  the  treatment  to  ensure  evolution  of 
the  last  traces  of  turpentine.  The  ratio-  for  this 
period  varied  from  10  to  "ill.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  the  ratios  of  condensed  water  vapor  to  tur- 
pentine are  well  within  the  practical  limits.  In 
fact,  a  much  more  rapid  evolution  of  -team  would 
be  justified  in  order  to  shorten  the  steaming 
period. 


The  nature  of  the  turpentine  curves  sunnests 
that  it  mighl  be  found  more  economical  in  practice 
to  discontinue  the  preliminary  steaming  before  the 
last  trace-  of  turpentine  were  removed.  This  would 
mean  a  saving  in  steam  consumption  and  a  less 
severe  attack  of  the  wood  itself. 

In  conclusion  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
a  properly  conducted  alkali  extraction  will  allow 
recovery  of  all  the  volatile  oils  in  the  wood  in  a 
high   state  of  purity. 


Fiq  3 


CHANGES  IN  INDEX  Of  RETRACTION  AND  .  SPECIFIC  CHATTY 
Of  CRUOE  TURPENTINE  DURING   PROGRESS  OF  DISTILLATION 


Partial     Fractionation    of    Volatile    Oils. 

Figure  3  will  serve  to  -how  certain  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  volatile  oils  during  the  progress 
of  distillation.  The  fraction-  were  saved  separately 
every  fifteen  minute-  in  Experiments  I  and  5  and 
the  refractive  index  ami  specific  gravity  constants 
of  each  fraction  were  determined.  The  ordinates 
have  been  cho-eti  to  repre-ent  the  various  stages 
of  turpentine  distillation.  expressed  in  per- 
centages of  the  total  turpentine  content  of  the 
wood.  The  backward  turn  at  the  end  of  each 
curve  is  occasioned  by  the  final  fraction  obtained 
while  drawing  down  the  pressure.  The  average 
constants,  obtained  by  finally  combining  all  the 
fractions,    an-    shown    by    the    vertical    line-. 

The  curves  of  index  of  refraction  and  specific 
gravity  for  a  single  experiment  follow  closely 
parallel  to  one  another.  Moreover,  the  curves  are 
materially  the  same  for  the  two  experiments.  It  i- 
apparenl  that  the  oil  became  heavier  as  distillation 
proceeded  and  that  the  last  period  of  steaming 
was -pent  in  removing  the  fractions,  which  approach 
pine  oil  in  general  properties.  This  -how-  that 
distillation  of  the  crude  turpentine  is  not  coincident 
with  its  liberation  from  the  rosin,  for  otherwise  the 
distillate  would  be  uniform  throughout  the  run. 
The  heavier  constituents  are  carried  over  inure 
slowly  by  the  steam  and  require  extended  treat- 
ment to  ensure  their  recovery.  This  aNo  point- 
to   the  advantage   of   rapid   -team   evolution   during 
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the  last  stages  of  the  preliminary  treatment  in 
order  to  remove  the  heavier  oils  from  the  solution 
as   quickly   as   possible. 

The  change  in  the  nature  of  the  oil  during 
distillation  suggests  that  this  direct  recovery 
might  be  used  a-  a  preliminary  fractionation  of 
the  crude  turpentine  into  "wood  turpentine"  and 
•"pine   oil." 

TABLE  2 

Distribution   of   Rosin   after   Alkali    Extraction 

Results  expressed  in  Percentages  of  Total  Rosin 

in    Original    Wood  — Ether     Value  =32.1    per    cent.] 

Experiment    Number 

Fraction.          Form  of   Kn-in                        :i           4            .">           8*  7° 

Ppl              is   2      70   7  65   5  59   2  53.3 

n,r    Ej                                                                Is  "       •"'  9  8  7  20   2  a    I 
StrengtlTn'g  ,,.  ;   ,   NaOH 

63.5     75  n  7.'  n  76  5  59    ' 
Pir    Eii     .  Strength" nrg  to  )        NaOH 

Fill  rat,                                2.7       2.8  2   8  2.8  2   j 

Dir.  Ext.     Total  Rosin  as  Soap          -        66.2     77  j  74   .".  7'.i  4  i\i 

11.7      10.6  11    2  9   7  in  0 

2nd  Wash  Liquoi     Sol    Rosin  Soap              2  9       3    i       2  5  -'  8  4   ■» 

Washed  Chips     Unsaponified  Rosin            7  s       0   15  0.9  n   ll  B  0 

Balano                                                                 114        8.6  10  9  7  9  15. 8 

•  Extraction  of  Smaller   Chips   with    NaOH. 

°  Extraction  of  Larger  Chips  with   Na2C03. 

Reclaiming  of  Rosin 

Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of  the  rosin  con- 
tent of  the  wood  after  alkali  extraction  and  wash- 
ing. The  analytical  results  have  been  expressed 
as  percentages  of  the  total  rosin  in  the  original 
wood  as  determined  by  extraction  with  ether. 

As  already  mentioned  the  direct  extract  was 
aliquoted  and  treated  in  two  ways.  Some  por- 
tions were  allowed  to  cool  directly;  others 
were  treated  with  additional  caustic  soda  to 
precipitate  the  soap  more  completely  and  leave 
a  supernatant  liquor,  which  would  represent  a  solu- 
tion available  for  the  final  soda  cook  in  industrial 
practice.  Where  solution  of  the  rosin  was  complete, 
from  75  to  79  per  cent  was  removed  in  the  first 
draining.  Of  this  amount,  from  96  to  97  per  cent 
was  recovered  in  the  form  of  soap  precipitate  by 
strengthening  the  liquor  with  caustic  soda  up  to 
6-8  per  cent.  The  sodium  resinate  remaining  in 
solution  was  of  course  dependent  on  the  solubility 
of  the  soap  in  the  strong  alkali,  and  on  this  account 
was  practically  a  constant  quantity  '_'.">  to  2.8  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  percentage  would  be  re- 
latively higher  in  the  case  of  leaner  woods,  but 
the  actual  In--  i-  comparatively  small.  This  un- 
recovered  rosin  would  be  carried  through  the  soda 
conk  ;tnd  would  be  of  some  advantage  as  fuel  in 
the  final  incineration  involved  in  the  recovery  of 
alkali   from   the   waste  pulping  liquors. 

The  (inure-  fur  direct  cooling  "I  the  extract  are 
interesting  only  in  showing  the  necessity  of  Baiting 
out  the  soda  with  stronger  caustic.  The  filtrate 
-  were  high  and  varied  inversely  as  the  excess 
•  if  alkali  left  in  the  extract  after  preliminary  steam- 
ing. In  Expt.  b.  for  instance,  where  the  caustic 
marly  all  neutralized,  tin  rosin  remaining  in 
solution  amounted  to  20.2  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

mi  im  tn  12  per  cent  of  the  rosin  was  removed 
in  the  first  washing  of  the  chips.  Tin-  treatment 
must    therefore    be    looked    upon    a-    an    important 

-tip  in  the  process.  It  was  found  that  Ml  ni  !KI 
per     cent     of     thifl     In-ill     SOap     could     be     recovered    b\ 

precipitation     with     caustic       \n     industrial     cycle 

might    involve    the    salting    out    of    the    resinate    in 

\n    alternative    would    be    the    addition 

to  'i"    in-1    wash   liquor  to 

allow  '  he  alkali  liquor  for  e\i  i  ac- 


tion of  the  wood  in  the  succeeding  cycle.  This 
would  permit  the  precipitation  of  the  inherent 
resinate    in    the    next    "direct    extract." 

From  the  direct  extract  and  the  first  wash  liquor 
it  was  possible  to  recover  about  s.">  per  cent  of 
the  total  rosin  in  the  wood  in  the  form  of  rosin 
soap  precipitate,  salted  out  of  solution  by  means 
of  caustic  soda. 

Comparatively  little  rosin  was  obtained  from  the 
second  wash  liquor  ami  this  step  would  hardly  be 
justified  in  practice. 

The  unsaponified  rosin,  determined  by  ether  ex- 
extraction  of  the  washed,  dried  chilis,  indicates  the 
efficiency  of  the  alkali  extraction.  In  Expt.  3, 
7.8  per  cent  of  the  rosin  was  left  undissolved  by 
reason  of  the  premature  neutralization  of  the  small 
amount  of  caustic  used.  In  Expt.  7  the  sodium 
carbonate  failed  to  penetrate  the1  wood  in  the  time 
allowed  for  steaming  and  8  per  cent  of  the  rosin 
was  retainedin  the  free  state  by  the  chips.  Experi- 
ments 4,  5  and  (i  represent  practically  perfect 
extractions    of    rosin. 

The  "balance"  includes  3-5  per  tent  of  soluble 
resinate  retained  by  the  chips  after  the  two  wash- 
ings and  small  quantities  of  soapy  liquor  surging 
over  with  the  distillate  during  steaming.  Mechani- 
cal losses  in  handling  the  liquors  and  in  analysis 
are  also  involved  in  this  figure.  The  main  dis- 
crepancy seems  to  be  due  to  decomposition  occa- 
sioned by  the  alkali  in  dissolving  the  more  or  less 
complex  resinous  content   of  the  wood. 

TABLE  3 

Soda  Cooks  for  Pulp 


io  of  Lic|lloi    to   \\ I 

:ioof  N.rJ<>  to  u 

,,1    Alk.   I.Kir     '  |  \  |2<  I 


Pre 


Ho 


Recovered  Gals. 

per  Cord        

Yield  ol  Pulp  on  Dry 

Basis  ■,  ol  Res.Wd 
Yield  ol  Pulp  on  Drj 

Basis  "i  \.i  Wood 


1  I   o     i;  7    1.1   .".  8    16  9  6    in  0  5  ii 

28     27  9  35  0  19    -    16  5    18  1  18  5 

2.0      1.17  2.6  -'    12   1  72    I 

84    3  84    s  81    n  hi  :,  9fl  n  <i  i  ;, 

i  4.0     8.5     3  25   J  7_>  2.6     J  75  i  0 

ii       n   3        a  n  0 

_,_,    -    _._.   3   _._,   s   _,-    .,   _,-   ,,   j;   0   j,   ,, 

11.5  41.0  41.8  46.4  47.7    M   7    14.1 

ry  Extraction  used  as  Cooknig  Solution 


•Black  Liquor  from  Prrlimm.i 
°Soda  Cook  on  Smaller  Chips 
rDirect   Soda  c  <»>k  ..t    Reainoufl  Chips. 

Production  of  Pulp. 

The    more   pertinent    data   on    the   soda   cooks    have 

been  assembled  in  Table  3.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, eau-tie  soda  was  used  in  reducing  the 
wood  to  pulp.  In  Expt.  5  the  solution  used  for 
cooking  was  the  black  liquor  from  the  preliminary 

extraction    of    rosin,    which    had    been    strengthened 

with  can-tie  -mla  to  -alt  out  nin-t  of  the  re-mate. 
The     -ulphate     process     WOUld     have     yielded     better 

fibre,  but  in  these  investigations  there  seemed  no 
necessity    of    complicating    the    treatment     by    the 

addition  of  -odium  sulphide. 

In   the   first    seven   experiments,    the  chips   which 

had  been  subjected  to  alkali  extraction  and  washing 

were    used    as    raw     material        In     l.xpi  B     B     single 

steaming  of  the  wood  was  employed.  The  pressure 
was  held  at  about  30  pounds  for  :i  hours  in  order 
to  disintegrate  the  rosin  and  to  distil  the  turpentine 
without  decomposition  thereof.  The  pressure  was 
then  raised  t"   hh>  pounds  for  final  pulping. 

The     fir-t     two     ratio-      liquor      wood     and      \  a  0 
wood     are  based  on  the  dry  weight  of  the  extracted 

chip-  in  ExptS.  1-7.  and  on  the  Weight  of  the  origi- 
nal resinous  wood  in   Expt.  s 
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"Causticity"  refers  to  the  ratio  of  the  sodium 
oxide  present  in  the  cooking  liquor  in  the  form  of 
XaOH  over  the  total  amount  present  both  as 
NaOH   and   Xa,C03. 

The  pulp  was  dried  at  105°C\  and  the  yield 
calculated  first  as  percentage  of  the  original  re- 
sinous wood  to  show  the  over-all  yield,  and  second 
as  percentage  of  actual  dry  rosin-free  wood  in  the 
original  material,  to  indicate  the  true  efficiency  of 
the  pulping  operation. 

The  turpentine  figures  refer  in  the  first  7  experi- 
ments to  the  additional  recovery  during  the  soda 
cook,  signifying  in  several  cases  incomplete  dis- 
integration of  the  oleoresin  in  the  preliminary 
treatment.  In  Expt.  8  the  turpentine  was  obtained 
by  a  combined  extraction  and  pulping  of  the  wood. 

The  actual  data  are  in  many  ways  not  compar- 
able with  those  in  ordinary  soda-mill  practice. 
The  "liquor  wood"  ratio  is  usually  from  4  t<>  6, 
when  a  digester  is  filled  with  chips  and  flooded 
with  liquor.  Because  of  the  decreased  volume  of 
the  wood  after  preliminary  extraction,  a  larger 
ratio  of  cooking  solution  was  necessary  to  properly 
fill  the  experimental  digester  and  prevent  exposure 
of  the  chips.  With  lean  woods  tin-  NajO  ratio  is 
usually  from  17  to  25  per  cent  and  the  actual 
consumption  of  NaOB  about  15  per  cent.,  equiva- 
lent to  about  1")  per  cent  of  NajO.  By  reason  of 
the  partial  attack  of  the  lignin  in  the  preliminary 
extraction,  a  ratio  <>t  sodium  oxide  below  20  per 
cent  was  found  to  be  most  satisfactory.  The 
above  considerations  necessitated  a  low  strength  of 
cooking  liquor—  lower  than  would  be  necessary  in 
practice.  A  concentration  of  5-10  per  cent  NaOB 
is  usually  employed  in  practice. 

The  pressures  used  in  soda  cooking  vary  from 
75  to  150  pounds,  the  higher  values  applying 
particularly  to  deciduous  woods,  such  as  poplar  and 
basswood.  In  these  experiments  a  pressure  of 
100  pounds  was  chosen  as  a  satisfactory  figure  for 
pine.  The  time  necessary  to  reduce  the  pine  to 
pulp  was  comparatively  short  due  to  partial  de- 
composition during  preliminary  steaming  and  also 
to  the  more  effective  action  in  the  small    digester. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  several  experi- 
ments was  that  there  was  no  failure  in  obtaining 
strong,  long-fibred  pulp  of  good  quality.  The  pre- 
liminary extraction  did  not  detract  to  any  notice- 
able degree  from  the  quality  of  the  final  fibre.  The 
soundness  of  the  raw  material  and  the  use  of  large 
chips  was  of  course  largely  responsible  for  the  favor- 
able nature  of  the  pulp.  In  Expts.  '-'.  '■>.  1  and  8 
the  pulp  was  quite  thoroughly  disintegrated  by 
the  stirring  device  and  the  fibre  was  "soft."  It 
will  be  seen  that  low  yield  is  coincident  with  soft 
fibre.  In  Expt.  5  the  pulp  retained  the  chip  form 
but  yielded  to  disintegration  on  handling.  Expt.  6 
gave  a  strong  pulp  from  the  smaller  chips.  Expt.  7 
represents  a  "raw"  cook,  in  which  the  pulp  was 
blown  in  the  form  of  firm  chips.  Careful  reduction 
in  the  beater  gave  a  fibre  of  dark  brown  color  and 
considerable  strength,  although  the  insufficient 
cooking   had   left   the  fibre  somewhat    ■woody." 

The  over-all  yield  of  approximately  25  per  cent 
of  pulp  illustrates  the  practical  drawback  in  treat- 
ing this  resinous  material  directly  for  pulp  alone, 
not  to  mention  the  high  consumption  of  alkali 
which  would  be  involved  in  dissolving  the  rosin 
and  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  cooking  and  wash- 
ing. The  true  pulp  yields  are  well  within  the  range 
of  ordinary  practice.  The  figures  between  45  and 
50    per    cent     must    be    considered    as    most    typical. 


inasmuch  as  the  raw  material  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  production  of  somewhat  raw.  strong  fibre 
for  making  high-grade  wrapping  papers,   etc. 

Nature  of  Products 

Turpentine :( 1)  As  regards  the  character  of  the 
crude  turpentine  obtained  during  alkali  extraction. 
it  is  apparent  that  the  product  represents  the  vola- 
tile oils  of  the  wood  practically  unchanged  by 
distillation  from  dilute  alkali  at  low  steam  pressures. 
In  the  refining  of  the  crude  turps,  from  the  'Steam 
Distillation"  process,  it  is  customary  to  redistil 
after  the  addition  of  dilute  alkali.  It  may  be  said, 
then,  that  the  volatile  oils  From  the  alkali  extrac- 
tion process  have  already  undergone  the  first  step  in 
refining. 

The  direct  product  was  in  every  case  clear  and 
only  faintly  yellowish  in  color.  The  oil  was  without 
the  objectionable  odor  of  "Destructive  Distilla- 
tion" turpentine.  The  odor  was  pleasant  and  of 
an  "essential  oil"  character,  rather  than  of  pure 
turpentine.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  pine  oil 
content. 

It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  refining  of  the  crude  turpentine. 
The  methods  have  been  carefully  worked  out  and 
there  are  no  special  difficulties  involved,  (see  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric,  forest  Service  Bull.  105  and  Bur.  ('hem. 
Hull.  159).  Separation  into  "wood  turpentine" 
and  "pine  oil"  would  he  accomplished  by  redistill- 
ing with  steam,  preferably  in  a  column  still.  The 
final  yield  of  turpentine,  boiling  between  155  and 
185  »'..  can  be  placed  at  70-V">  per  cent,  the  balance 
being  pine  oil  boiling  above  185°.  The  turpentine 
fraction  would  undoubtedly  contain  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dipentene  as  impurity,  although  this  amount 
should  be  smaller  than  by  direct  -team  distillation 
of  the  wood,  where  the  higher  temperatures  cause 
partial  decomposition  of  the  oils  into  depentene. 
Pine  oil  is  almost  as  valuable  as  turpentine.  -,,  that 
there  would  lie  very  little  waste  in  purifying  the 
original   crude  oil. 

Rosin  Soap.  (2)  The  proposed  scheme  provides  for 
the  recovery  of  rosin  from  the  direct  extract  and 
first  wash  liquor  by  salting  out  the  rosin  soap  with 
caustic  soda.  It  has  been  shown  that  75-S5  per 
cent  of  the  rosin  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  from 
rich  wood.  The  soap  precipitate-  were  soft,  and 
more  or  less  contaminated  with  material  derived 
from  the  wood  itself.  Purification  from  the  humus 
was  accomplished  by  reprecipitations  with  caustic 
soda.  The  soft  soap  was  not  successfully  filtered 
and  pressed,  and  for  this  reason  retained  appreci- 
able amounts  of   alkali   liquor. 

It     would    seem    logical     to     use    the    soap    a-     such, 

without  acidifying  to  liberate  free  rosin.  Rosin 
soap  has  marked  detergent  properties  and  is  a 
constituent  of  many  commercial  soaps.  The  soap 
maker,  however,  usually  incorporates  the  rosin  by 
neutralizing  the  excess  of  free  alkali  with  the  free 
rosin  acids,  after  saponification  of  the  fats.  Rosin 
soap  is  also  used  in  many  lubricating  greases. 

I  >ne  of  the  most  reasonable  applications  is  to  be 
found  in  a  paper  mill  itself.  All  ordinary  paper- 
are  sized  with  rosin,  added  to  the  beaters  in  the 
form  of  soap  solution  and  finally  precipitated  by 
alum.  By  dissolving  the  soap  precipitates  obtained 
in  the  process  under  discussion  and  heating  with 
a  certain  amount  of  free  rosin,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  provide  an  emulsion  of  the  composition 
demanded  by  the  paper  maker. 
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There  .-ire  possible  drawbacks  in  a  scheme  of 
tliis  kind.  The  presence  of  oils  in  size  sometimes 
results  in  spotting  of  the  finished  paper.  However, 
by  careful  distillation  of  the  crude  turpentine  during 
extraction  of  the  wood-,  it  i-  doubtful  if  more  than 
a  trace  of  oily  matter  would  find  it-  way  into  the 
finished  size.  The  humus  carried  down  by  the 
colloidal  sodium  resinate  detracts  somewhat  from 
the  white  color  of  the  rosin  soap  and  gives  a 
brownish  color  to  the  solution-.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  small  proportion  of  humus  in  the 
original  rosin  soap  would  appreciably  affect  the 
value  of  the  directly  prepared  size,  except  for 
use  on  white  papers.  Humic  salts  have  even  been 
suggested  a-  possible  sizing  agents  in  themselves. 
I  Rinman,  Svensk  Keniisk  Tidskrift,  see  .1.  Soc. 
Chem.  End.,  Feb.  '.'!».  1912,  p.  183  .  At  any  rate. 
reprecipitation  with  caustic  soda  offers  a  convenient 
method  of  purification. 

Paper   Pulp:   ■  '<      In   addition  to  the  products  ment- 

tioned  above,  i*  ha-  been  shown  that  the  normal 
yield  of  high-grade  pulp  can  be  obtained  from  re- 
sinous pine  by  the  methods  described.  The  whole 
process,  in  fact,  has  been  designed  with  this  end  in 
view.  The  two-stage  treatmenl  adapts  itself  to 
the  employment  of  any  of  the  so-called  "alkaline" 
processes  for  final  production  of  fibre.  It  would 
not  he  desirable  to  use  '.'sulphate"  liquor  for  ex- 
traction of  the  rosin,  but  in  a  sulphate  mill,  where 
the  two-stage  treatment  of  rich  wood  was  carried 
on  in  conjunction  with  ordinary  pulping  operations 
on  han  wood,  there  should  he  no  difficulty  in  providing 
for  the  preliminar  pextraction  ><i  the  rich  wood  with 
eaustic  soda  alone.  A-  a  source  of  alkali  for 
cooking,  the  strengthened  Mack  liquor  from  the 
"direct   extract"   was  found   to  be  satisfactory. 

The  pulp  obtained  from  long-leaf  pine  is  charac- 
terized by  unusual  length  of  fibre,  the  length  being 
4-ti  millimeter-,  or  about  twice  that  of  spruce  fibre. 
This  quality,  coupled  with  the  favorable  strength 
and  flexibility  of  the  fibre,  impart-  to  the  finished 
paper  unusual  toughness  and  resistance  to  folding 
and  bursting. 

The  soda  cook-  gave  brown  pulp,  which  did  not 
lend  itself  readily  to  bleaching.  The  consumption 
of  bleach  was  high  and  the  final  color  was  distinct- 
ly yellowish.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
sulphate  process  i-  preferable  where  bleactted  pulp 
i-    desired. 

The    pulp   from    long-leaf    pine    i-    well    suited    for 
■  in    high-grade    wrapping    paper,    hoard    -lock. 
Ac.     With   further  study  of  the  methods  for 
Big.  beating  and   bleaching,   it    i-  expected   that    the 

(tf     the     pulp     will     he     i;re.it!\      exi'llded. 

Iflcance  ol   Re 
The    data    obtained    in    these    investigations    are 

Hot     claimed     to     he     exactly     representative     of     those 

which     would     hold     in     industrial     practice.     The 

riments   were  carried   out    on   too  small   a   scale 

to   justify    such    a    conclusion.      Furthermore,    there 

tion    in    the    kind-    of    southern    pine 

i  material    was 

•  hi   w I  being  clean  and  *ound 

and  containing   proportion-  of  rosin  and   turpentine 
to    the    upper    limit    lor    long-leal    pine        How- 
mportant   consideration  in  tin-  connection 
I     wood   presented   almost    the   maxi- 
mum    dllhcilltn  •!!     ol 

i  oncerned. 


The  prime  deduction  from  the  experimental  re- 
sults is  the  feasibility  of  a  two-stage  treatment  for 
the  chemical  utilization  of  waste  southern  pine.  It 
was  possible  to  obtain  a  high  recovery  of  valuable 
products  from  the  primary  constituent-  of  the 
wood.  The  crude  products  were  isolated  iii  a 
favorable  state  of  purity  and  required  little  sub- 
sequent refining.  The  process  was  characterized 
by  simplicity  in  manipulation  and  in  separation 
of  end  products.  Moreover,  the  materials  used  in 
the  reduction,  a-  well  a-  the  ultimate  products 
themselves,  were  few  in  number  and  simple  in 
nature. 

There  was  no  waste  of  alkali  at  any  point.  The 
portion  withdrawn  from  the  cycle  in  the  form  of 
precipitated  sodium  resinate  served  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  rosin  fraction.  Incineration  of  the 
waste  pulping  liquor  provides  for  the  recovery  of 
the  balance  of  the  alkali,  within  the  practical 
limits    of    mechanical    efficiency. 

As  mentioned  before,  practical  application  of 
this  treatment  of  tin  more  resinous  materials 
could  be  carried  on  mosl  conveniently  as  a  supple- 
ment to  ordinary  pulp-mill  operation  on  lean  woo,). 
Only  slight  modifications  in  certain  of  the  existing 
digester  units  would  be  necessary  to  take  care  of 
the  richer  grades  of  pine.  The  supply  of  fat  wood 
could  be  obtained  by  sorting  the  raw  material 
received  at  the  pulp  mill  or  by  procuring  lightwood, 
etc.    from    independent    source-. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  the  first  stage  of 
the  process,  namely  that  of  extraction  with  caustic 
soda  or  -odium  carbonate,  could  be  employed  in 
treating  those  tirade-  of  resinous  waste  which 
would  not  lend  themselves  to  final  pulping.  Charred 
or  unsound  wood  might  be  steamed  with  dilute 
alkali  for  the  recovery  ol  rosin  and  turpentine, 
without  provision  for  treatment  of  the  extracted 
idiips.  The  economic  merits  of  such  a  scheme 
could   only   be  decided    by   actual   trial. 


NEW     BRUNSWICK  S     LIMBER     OUTLOOK. 

The  importance  ot  the  lumber  industry  to  St. 
John  and  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  gener- 
ally is  shown  by  the  extent  of  the  exports  for  the 
year  1913.  While  there  ha-  been  some  falling  off 
in  the  quantity  of  lumber  cu'  during  the  last  few 
years,  it  ha-  been  due  to  market  condition-  instead 
of  to  any  falling  off  in  the  available  sources  of  sup- 
ply Spruce  i-  -till  king,  but  some  pine  is  cut.  as 
well  a-  hemlock  and  cedar,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
titj  of  hardwood.  The  new  Transcontinental  Hail- 
ax.  and  the  International  Railway,  which  run-  across 
the  northern  part  of  the  province,  have  opened  up 
very  valuable  sections  of  hardwood  timber,  in- 
cluding birch,  maple  and  beech.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  lumber  from  New  Brunswick  to  trans- 
atlantic ports  las!  yeai  was  over  270,000,000  >ect.  of 
which  over  86,500,000  feet  was  -hipped  from  the 
port  of  St.  John.  There  was  also  large  shipments  to 
the  United  State-,  some  by  water  an  I  some  by  rail 
The  shipments  from  St  John  to  the  American  mar- 
ket for  the  year  wen-  valued  nl  SI, 527, 000.  The 
quantity  of  pulp  shipped  from  St.  John  to  that  mar- 
ir  the  year   was   value  I   at   ov<  !    and 

the   pulp-wood   at    o\  I       There   i-   a    grow- 

ing trade    in    New   Brunswick  lumber  with  the  Mon- 
treal  district   and    Eastern   Ontario,   and   during   last 

When     other     market-     are      dull,     thi-     wa-     an 
important    branch    of    the    Hah'    in    the    northern 
tion    of    thi'    province 
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PINUS  ECLUNATA     Shortleaf  Pine,  Transverse  \  250 


PINL'S  RESINOSA,     Norway  Pine  Transverse  \  50 
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PINTS   RESINOSA— Norway  Pine,  Radial  s  50 


imni  S  ki  SINOSA     Norwaj  Pine,  Tangential  i  50. 
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Conservation  Commission 
Recommendations. 

Ottawa,  Jan.  25. — A  number  of  important  re- 
commendations affecting  the  forestry  interests  of 
Canada  were  passed  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conservation  Commission,  which  took  place 
in  the  capital  last  week  on  the  20th  and  21st  and 
was  the  most  important  event  of  the  month  in  pulp 
and  paper  circles.  Forestry  topics  as  usual  were 
extensively  discussed  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  forestry  service  out  of  politics;  of  preventing 
the  settlement  of  lands  suited  rather  for  timber 
growing  than  agriculture;  of  more  efficient  fire  pro- 
tection and  larger  appropriations  for  the  work  gen- 
erally as  well  as  increases  in  the  reserves,  was  em- 
phasised by  means  of  reports  and  recommendations. 

The  report,  possibly,  of  greatest  interesl  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  trade,  was  that  presented  by  Dr. 
B.  E.  Fernow — dean  of  the  faculty  of  forestry  of 
Toronto  University  and  the  expert  whose  reporl  cm 
pulpwoodand  agricultural  conditions  in  the  great  Clay 
Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  at  last  year's  meeting  of 
the  Commission  caused  so  much  comment  on 
conditions  in  the  Trent  Valley  watershed  in  t  ln- 
tario.  The  report  indicated  thai  serious  conse- 
quences had  followed  the  agricultural  settlement  of 
this  district,  which  was  chiefly  non-agricultural  in 
nature.  The  soil  having  quickly  become  impov- 
erished from  cultivation,  the  people  who  remained 
on  the  poorer  lands  were  existing  under  undesirable 
economic  conditions.  The  reporl  indicated  thai 
only  1.5,000  people  inhabited  the  2.100  square  miles 
of  the  watershed  and  that  scarcely  10  per  cenl  of 
the  region  had  been  cleared  for  farm  purposes. 
Run  down  and  abandoned  farms  were  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  and  were  being  sold  for  taxes  al 
6  cents  per  acre.  Practically  all  the  pme  had  been 
removed,  the  whole  area  having  Inch  burned  over 
once,  and  150,000  acres  being  practically  a  desert.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  that  enough  poplar- 
birch  remains  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  a  po- 
licy of  conservation  and  Dominion,  provincial  or 
municipal  ownership  has  been  suggested  as  well  as 
the  re-possessing  by  the  province'  of  the  cut-over 
lands,  the  imposing  of  restrictions  on  limit  hold- 
ers, tending  to  protect  the  foresl  growth;  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  forester  and  the  perfecting  of  a  lire- 
protection  organization.  The  destructon  of  the 
forest,  it  was  emphasized,  was  having  a  very  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  water  supply  of  the  Trent  ('anal. 

That  Canada  has  probably  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  to  one-fourth  as  much  saw  timber  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  a  statement  contained  in  a  reporl  by 
Mr.  Clyde  Leavitt,  chief  forester  of  the  Commis- 
sion, in  which  he  pointed  out  that  Canadians  had 
been  accustomed  to  read  about  the  depletion  of 
the  forests  of  the  great  republic  to  the  South 
with  a  feeling  of  smug  satisfaction  that  our  own 
forests  were  quite  inexhaustible.  Of  recent  years, 
however,  said  Mr.  Leavitt,  there  had  been  a  dis- 
illusionment and  it  was  now  fairly  well  known  that 
our  forest  resources  had  been  greatly  over-  estimat- 
ed, and  that  instead  of  being  able  to  supply  the 
United  States  after  her  timber  will  have  been  ex- 
hausted, Canada  had.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
more  than  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  as  much  saw- 
timber  as  the  United  States.The  Commission  of 
Conservation  was  resolutely  attacking  the  problem 
of  a  careful  stocktaking  of  forest  resources  in 
Canada   where  the  ground  to  be  covered   was  enor- 


mous. Nova  Scotia  had  already  been  surveyed. 
In  British  Columbia  information  was  being  col- 
lected relative  to  the  territory  south  of  the  Kail- 
way  Belt  through  co-operative  arrangements  with 
the  Provincial  Forest  Branch  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  In  Saskatchewan  tin1  district  west 
of  Prince  Albert  was  being  surveyed  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch.  Mr. 
Leavitt  recommended  that  province  Inning  control 
of  its  natural  resources  begin  an  investigation 
as  to  the  amount  of  standing  timber,  forest  repro- 
duction    and     rate     of     growth. 

The  Committee  on  Forests  presented  a  report 
on  forest  fire  protection  which  showed  that  con- 
ditions were  rapidly  improving.  The  railway  com- 
panies during  1913  had  shown  a  more  sympathe- 
tic attitude  toward  this  work.  As  regards  pro- 
vincially  chartered  railways,  however,  new  legis- 
lation was  needed  in  Nova  Scotia.  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Alberta  and  as  regards  the  latter  it 
might  be  said  that  the  system  of  lire-protection, 
neither  on  the  National  Transcontinental  nor  the 
Intercolonial  was  as  intensive  as  on  privately  own- 
ed railway  lines  subjeel  to  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion 

Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, in  his  opening  address,  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  the  forestry  service  out  of  the 
realm  of  politic-  a-  political  appointee-  did  not 
make  efficient  rangers.  The  following  recommend- 
ations  were  then   passed: 

That  the  matter  of  fire  protection  along  Gov- 
ernment railways  he  further  taken  up  with  the  Do- 
minion Governmenl  and  that,  if  possible,  such 
railways  lie  made  subjeel  to  the  lire  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
for    line-    subjeel    to    it-   jurisdiction. 

That  representations  he  made  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick,  Ontario 
and  Alberta,  urging  that  both  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative provision  he  made  for  requiring  pro- 
vincially  chartered   railways   to  take  adequate  steps 

to  safeguard   the  adjacent    country   from   lire-     due    to 

railway    causes. 

Tin-  execution  of  fore-try  project-  already  under 
way  and  recommended,  including  the  investiga- 
tion of  foresl  resources  and  foresl  conditions  in 
British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan,  would  re- 
quire an  addition  to  the  existing  appropriation  of 
not  less  than  $10,000,  assuming  that,  in  addition, 
line  amount  can  he  -it  aside  for  forestry  work. 
from  the  regular  appropriation  as  ha-  been  made 
available   during   the   current    year. 

That  favorable  action  he  urged  upon  the  Domin- 
ion Governmenl  relative  to  the  proposed  addition  t,, 
the  foresl   reserves  of  20,980  square  miles  of  land. 

That  the  results  of  the  investigation  !"■  for- 
warded to  the  Governmenl  of  Ontario  and  the  Gov- 
ernmenl   of  the    Dominion. 

That  the  attention  of  tin'  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments  he  again  drawn  to  the  vital  necessity 
of  withholding  from  settlemenl  all  land-  which  cannot 
lie  properly  classed  a-  agricultural,  and  of  sett- 
ing such  lands  apart  for  the  permanent  produc- 
tion of  timber  supplies.  The  importance  should  he 
especially  accentuated  of  reserving  and  protect- 
ing from  fire  the  va-t  area-  of  young  foresl  growth 
in  order  that  they  may  reach  merchantable  size 
and  form  a  future  source  of  local  revenue  and 
industry. 
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Thai  the  Dominion  Governmenl  be  strongly 
urged  to  place  the  field  force  of  the  Forestry  Branch 
under  Civil   Service  regulations. 

That  representations  be  made  to  the  Dominion 
Governmenl  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  some 
plan  whereby  adequate  provision  may  be  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  technical  provisions 
affecting  lumbering  operations  on  the  licensed  tim- 
ber  berths. 

Lumber,  pulp  and  paper  and  their  prices  were 
considered  by  the  Commission  on  the  Cost  oi  Liv- 
ing recently  created  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
menl las!  week.  Mr.  R.  II.  Campbell,  Director 
..;  Forestry  of  the  Interior  Department,  appeared 
as  a  witness  before  the  Commission  and  gave  evi- 
dence as  to  the  growth  and  manufacture,  sale,  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  timber  and  its  pro- 
ducts. Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
question  of  waste  in  production  and  manu- 
facture and  something  was  said,  it  is  under- 
stood, a  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  new  Under- 
wood   tariff. 

That  pulpwood  to  about  twenty  times  the  value 
of  that  exported  from  the  Ottawa  Valley  to  the 
United  State-  in  1912  was  -hipped  across  in  1913 
\\a-  indicated  by  figures  compiled  by  Hon.  J.  G. 
Foster,  United  State-  Consul  in  Ottawa,  for  his 
Government  The  total  value  of  the  commodity 
exported  in  1913  was  $77,378,27  as  compared  with 
$3,141,00  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  exporl 
of  all  timber,  however,  was  slightly  less. 

These  figures  are  for  the  calendar  year  6i  1913. 
Figures  covering  the  export  and  import  to  the 
United  State-  of  pulp  and  paper  from  all  Canada 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1913  were  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Departmenl  and 
show  a  decided  increase  both  in  imports  ami  ex- 
ports. The  total  amount  of  wood  pulp  from  the 
United  States  in  1913,  according  to  these  figures, 
\\a-    $191,345    a-    compared    with    $49,991    in     1912, 

The  total  import-  of  paper  were  $5,754,156  a-  com- 
pared with  $4,221,220  in  1912.  The  exporl  to  the 
United  State-  of  wood  Mocks  f,,r  pul])  was  $6,806,- 
945  in  1913  a-  compared  with  $5,697,901  in  1912, 
Th(  export-  of  paper  showed  a  remarkable  in- 
crease, the  figures  being  $4,390,144  in  1913  and  $2,- 
086,394  in  1912,  <>f  the  total  exporl  of  paper, 
printing  paper  was  the  largesl  item,  amounting  to 
$4242,298  in  1913  a-  compared  with  $1,989,863  in 
l'.M_'.  Of  paper  import-,  manuactures  of  paper. 
N.O.P.,    amounted  to   S|.7s7,:ip.l   empaled    with    $1,- 

284,467    the    previous    year     and    wrapping    paper. 
-     I ompared  with  $916,445  in    1912. 


Tie  in-  been  awarded  for  the  construc- 

tion   of    the     new     home    of    the     Melhodi-t      Book     & 

Publishing     House    which    will    be  at     the 

corner  ol    Queen    W  e-t    and  J<  l  e out,,. 

The  ultimate  intention  i-  to  ereel  a  ten  storey 
building  bu1  to  begin  with  a  five  -tons-  structure 
will  be  put  up.     The  edifice  will  have  a  front 

tlong   John 
atel    190  mond   Street       When   fully 

completed     tin      building     and     Bite     will     cost     in     the 

neighborhood  ol  a  million  dollars,  and  will  lie  one 
of    ttii-    finest    publishing    houses    on    tie      \m. 

ire      loh  ti      II.      Parker. 
Limited,   ol    N 


Toronto  News. 
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Tin'  Gardner  Basket  Company,  Limited,  with 
head  offices  in  St.  Catharines,  Ontairo,  and  a  share 
capital  of  $45,000,  have  been  granted  a  charter. 
The  company  are  empowered  to  manufacture  boxes 
and  baskets  and  other  products  of  wood.  The 
incorporators  are  Robert  Thompson  and  Charles 
Edwin  Secord,  of  Grantham;  Arthur  Onslow,  of 
Niagara;  John  II.  Brodrick,  of  Louth;  and  William 
A.  Gardner,  of  St.  <  'at  harines. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Aird  Island 
Logging  and  Trading  Company.  Limited,  with  head 
offices  at  Spanish  Mills,  Algoma,  and  a  share  capital 
of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  company  are  empow- 
ered to  purchase,  acquire  and  hold  timber  land-. 
limber  licenses  and  rights  to  cut  timber  and  to 
deal  in  loos  and  wood  products  of  every  descrip- 
tion   as    well    as    to    erect    and    operate    saw    mills. 

The  annual  convention  oi  the  Beaver  Companies 
was  recently  held  in  Thorold,  Ontario.  Over 
seventy  representatives  of  the  company  came  by 
special  train  and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  E.  R. 
Lowe,  the  Thorold  manager,  and  ('.  A.  Movie. 
resident  engineer,  and  conducted  over  the  plant  in 
which  the  machinery  is  now  being  installed.  After- 
wards all  were  entertained  at  lunch  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  mill.  The  visitors  were  later  taken 
through  the  new  plant,  of  the  Montro-e  Paper  Co. 
under  the  direction  of  T.  A.  Weldon.     It  i-  expected 

that  the  works  of  the  Beaver  Board  Co.,  in  Thorold 
will  he  in  operation  about  the  first  of  April.  The 
wood  fibre  machine  for  the  making  of  beaver  hoard 
from  pure  wood  fibre  is  the  longest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  and  has  sixty  dryers  each  of  -i\  tons 
which  mean-  that  the  rolls  of  the  machine  will 
represent  a  weighl  of  :>ti(l  tons.  The  machine. 
which  i-  being  erected  on  the  second  storey  of  the 
main  building,  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
the  party.  The  immense  dryer  rolls  are  lifted  in 
position  with  a  -ix  and  a  half  ton  crane.  President 
W.  I.  MacGlashan,  General  Production  Manager 
I.  s.  Rodgers,  and  General  Sales  Manager  J.  F. 
Haggerty  accompanied   the   delegation. 

The  death  occured  in  Weston,  Ont.,  on  January 
24th,  of  .lame-  II.  Barber,  who  passed  away  a-  a 
result  of  a  seizure  of  apoplexy,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  ace.  He  wa-  a  brother  of  John  I!.  Barber, 
the  widely-known  Canadian  paper  manufacturer, 
and  a  -on  of  the  late  .lames  Barber,  of  William 
Barber  &  Bros.,  who  built  tin  Georgetown  Paper 
Mill-  and  later  tic  Canada  <  'oat i hi;  Mills  at  George- 
town. The  deceased,  with  .1.  F.  Ellis,  of  Toronto. 
was  the  founder  ol  the  Barber-Ellis  Co.  who  have 
waul -i ■-    in    Toronto,    Winnipeg   and    Vancouver, 

and  a  large  envelope  factory  at  Krantford.  Ontario. 
kin-  companj  wa-  formed  in  1876,  hut  James 
Barber  retired  a  few  years  later  and  had  since  been 
living  retired  at  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law. 
V  \l  Livingstone,  in  Weston.  The  lather  of  the 
subject  of  this  reference  was  one  of  the  first  paper- 
makers  in  Canada,  having  practical  experience  in 
the  old  paper  mill  ai  Crooks'  Hollow.  Ontario,  and 
in  the  middle  fifties  went  to  Georgetown  where 
the  brothers  took  ovei  the  mill  that  had  been 
established  bj    David   Forbes,  the  firm  being  known 

a-      William      I'.arlni      A       Bros.,      which     continue, I     in 

business    until    a    couple    ol    years    ago    when    they 

disposed  ol   all  their  interests  in  Georgetown   to  the 

iei    Li:"'    a    i  oating    Mill-  <  !o.,    Limited.     The 

late  .lame-   Barber,  who  has  just   passed  away,   was 
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held  in  very  high  regard  by  the  trade  and  leaves  a 
widow,  three  sisters  and  one  brother,  John  R. 
Barber,    of    Georgetown. 

The  staff  of  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
arc  now  installed  in  their  new  offices  in  the  Tyrell 
building,  95-97  King  St.  F...  Toronto.  M.  E.  Sta- 
vcrt.  President,  and  T.  H.  Watson,  Managing 
Director,  were  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  last  week  attend- 
ing the  monthly  meeting  of  the    Board  of    Directors. 

During  the  past  few  days  many  representatives 
of  labor  and  capital  have  waited  upon  the  members 
of  the  Ontario  cabinet  with  objections  againsl  the 
proposed  Workmen's  Compensation.  1'.  W.  Ellis, 
of  Toronto,  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Manufactu- 
eis'  Association,  presented  a  long  li-t  of  objections 
to  the  proposed  hill,  some  twenty  in  number, 
saying  that  the  scale  of  compensation  (fifty-five 
pei-  cent,  of  a  man's  wages)  was  altogether  too  high 
and  out  of  proportion  to  what  i-  allowed  in  all 
other  countries  where  similar  legislation  i-  in  force. 
It  was  contended  by  the  manufacturers  that  pen- 
sions for  permanent  disability  were  absurd  and  that 
a  man  who  lost  his  finger  would,  under  the  act.  gel 
a  life  pension.  Compensation,  it  was  urged,  should 
not  he  paid  to  workmen  who  are  injured  by  wilful 
and  intentional  acts  of  fellow  workmen.  The  labor 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  with  the  principles 
of  the  draft  lull  as  recommended  by  Sir  William 
Meridith,  the  Commissioner,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Ontario  Government  to  make  lull  inquiries 
and    investigation.       It    does    not    go    as    far    a-    the 

labor     bodies    desire    hut     they    are     willing     to    accept 

it  as  a  compromise.  If  tic  scale  of  compensation 
remains  as  suggested  they  object  to  giving  up  the 
rights  of  recovery  at  common  law.  They  also  con- 
tend that  there  should  be  no  maximum  compensa- 
tion fixed  and  a  man  should  be  fully  compensa- 
ted tor  any  injury  that  he  receive-  in  the  course  ol 
his  employment.  It  is  possible,  before  the  bill 
passes  the  Legislature,  that  there  will  be  compromi- 
ses on  both  sides.  The  measure  is  arousing  much 
interest  among  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
a-  well  a-  among  the  lumbermen  of  the  province  of 
t  Ontario. 

'I'Im'  construction  of  tin-  Welland  Ship  ('anal. 
which  will  mean  much  to  tin-  pulp  and  paper  of 
St.  Catharines,  Merritton,  Thorold  and  other 
town-  was  endorsed  bj  the  Executive  ol  the  Great 
Waterways,  Union  of  Western  Ontario,  at  a  meeting 
held  last  week  in  Berlin,  when  a  resolution  SBAJ 
passed  expressing  appreciation  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  undertaking  so  promptly  and  ener- 
getically the  construction  of  the  canal  a-  a 
link  in  a  large  ocean  to  the  Great  Lake-  waterways 
and  urging  that  the  -ante  energetic  policy  be 
adopted  toward-  the  speedy  development  and  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  greal  national  waterway.  In 
the  matter  of  the  Georgian  Bay  canal  objection 
was  taken  to  it-  construction  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  urging  that  Western  Ontario  and  the  Pacific 
province-  receive  full  representation  on  the  proposed 
Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the  commercial 
facilities  of  the  canal  and  -itch  investigation  be 
made  to  cover  the  entire  route  from  Georgian  Bay 
to     Montreal. 

It  would  appear  as  if  Manitoba  i-  coming  to  the 
front  in  a  pulp  and  paper  sense.  Recently  a  report 
on  the  waterway  power  potentialities  of  the  province 
was  completed  by  the  water  power  branch  of  the 
Interior  Department.  The  Central  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Limited,  has  just  been  granted  a  provincial 
charter    with    a    share    capital    of    $200,000,    divided 


into  20. ()()(}  share-  of  ten  dollars  each  and  head 
office  in  Winnipeg.  The  concern  i-  empowered  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  paper  and  pulp  of  all 
kinds  and  the  incorporators  are  .1.  S.  Hughes,  R.  1'. 
Lournier,  George  \Y.  Rawlings,  K.  C.  Bradley  and 
A.  Gofton,  all  of  Winnipeg.  The  Celtic  Flax  Co., 
Limited  has  also  been  granted  a  charter  with  a 
share  capital  of  $350,000  to  manufacture  and  deal 
in  flax  and  to  carry  on  business  a-  importer-  of  all 
kinds  of  paper.  The  lead  office  i-  in  Beausejour. 
Among  the  incorporators  are  .la-.  •'.  Scott.  Winni- 
peg;  Jas.  L.  Turner,  Ed.  \.  Dugard,  John  Watson, 
Joseph  Shaw,  jr;  .las.  1).  Crawford  ami  others  of 
Beausejour. 

Alex.  Annandale,  late  assistant  to  F.J.Campbell, 
General  Manager  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Wind- 
sor Mill-.  Que.,  has  joined  the  Staff  of  Price  Bros., 
Jonquiere,  Que.,  where  he  will  act  in  the  position 
of  mechanical  advisor.  Mr.  Annandale  has  had  an 
extended  and  thorough  experience  in  the  paper 
null-  of  Scotland.  England,  Italy.  Canada,  and  other 
countries,  and  has  many  friends  among  the  trade 

.1.  1".  Ellis,  of  the  Barber-Ellis  l  !o.,  Toronto,  has 
returned  from  an  extended  trip  to  Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon,  Regina,  Medicine  Hat.  Edmonton,  Cal- 
gary, Moose  Jaw  and  other  point-,  lie  was  accom-, 
panied  to  several  point-  bj  Wallace  Murphy, 
manager  of  the  Winnipeg  warehouse  of  the  firm 
and  reports  that  business  conditions  in  the  we-t  are 
rapidly  improving  ami  there  need  be  no  tear  about 
the  future.  I. nine  Graham,  who  with  his  lu-other, 
Garfield  Graham,  i-  joint  manager  ■•!  tin  Vancouver 
warehouse  of  the  Barber-Ellis  Co  and  ha-  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  Toronto  ami  point-  east, 
has    returned    home. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tin-  Barber-Ellis  <',,.. 
Toronto,  held  recently,  satisfactary  report-  were 
presented  for  the  pa-t  year  showing  a  gratifying 
gain  in  business.  The  company's  factory  in  Brant- 
ford  turned  out  over  320,000,000  envelope-  during 
1913,  while  a  very  large  business  was  done  in  the 
various  line-  of  papeteries,  fancy  and  plain,  which 
the  company  produce.  The  old  officers  were  te- 
lle,ted:  President,  John  P.  Barber;  Vice-President, 
and  Treasurer,  .1.  F.  Ellis;  Secretary,  II.  Holt: 
Director-.  F.  M.  Ellis  and  C  <;.  Ellis,  Brantford. 
\-  announced  recently  the  capital  stock  oi  'he 
company  ha-  been  increased  from  $125,000  to 
000. 
Tin-  interests  "t  I  in-  •  Intario  Paper  Co. 
organized  the  Ontario  Transportation  and  Pulp 
io  build  and  operate  boat-,  etc.,  and  to  do  a 
general  pulpwood  business.  They  will  supply  the 
paper   mill   at    Thorold    with    pulpwood. 

The  beater  room  floor  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Co., 
collapsed  la-t  week.  The  damage  is  now  repaired 
and  the  beater-  turning  out   full  capacity. 

Mr.  Wallace  W.  Ruthven,  manager  of  the  Em- 
pire Paper  Box  Company  of  Montreal,  died  sudden- 
ly in  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  He  had  been 
taken  to  the  hospital  a-  an  emergency  case,  having 
collap.-ed  and  become  unconscious  while  driving  mi 
the  mountain  road  with  hi-  daughter,  Mrs.  Malcolm 
D.  Barclay.  He  did  not  recover  consciousness 
after   his   sudden    turn    for    the    wo 

By  the  first  of  April,  or  a  little  more  than  two 
months  from  now.  the  pulp  mills  of  the  Wayagam- 
ack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  will  be  turning  out  I  25 
ton-  a  day  of  sulphite  pulp.  This  i-  considerable 
of  a  jump  from  it-  initial  output  some  months 
of  only   fifty   tons   of   pulp   a   day. 
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The  third  unit  has  been  installed  in  the  paper 
mills.  The  latter  arc  now  turning  oul  sixty  tons 
of  tine  "Kraft"  paper  a  day.  This  is  an  increase 
of  ten  ton-  over  the  mills'  output  a  few  months  ago. 
The  total  installation  consists  of  the  first  installa- 
tion of  two  25-ton  unit-:  and  a  third  unit  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  grades,  recently  placed  in 
operation. 

Harry  1".  Donahue,  who  came  to  Montreal  last 
March  to  become  -ales  manager  for  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  of  this  city,  ha-  resigned 
hi-  connection  there  and  returned  to  the  States. 
Mr.  Donahue  prior  to  coming  to  Montreal  was  for 
seven  years  a  member  of  the  -ale-  force  of  Riegel  A: 
Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  salesmen  in 
the   hue    paper   line. 

The  lumbering  conditions  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  are  excellent  at  the  present  time,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  .lone-,  of  the  Partington  Co.  Their 
cut  will  lie  -mailer,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  wa-  a  two  year-'  supply  on  hand  hist  year. 
The  cut  this  year'  will  l.e  less  than  half  the  usual 
amount.  The  plant  consumes  about  18,000,000  feel 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  its  product 
each  year. 

A  Hew  spur  track  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  [to  the  mill  has  just  been  completed  and 
is  aboul  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  Heretofore  the 
company  has  used  automobiles  for  transporting  the 
pulp  over  this  distance  to  the  cars,  but  now  that 
will     he     done    away     with.       There     has     also     been     a 

new  storehouse  erected,  which  is  150  feet  Una;  and 
:;.",  feet  wide.  A  conveyor  connects  the  mill  with 
the  loading  platform-  at  the  storehouse  and  the 
pulp  is  delivered  from  the  mill  right  to  the  car 
doors. 


INCREASE    IN    RATE    ON    PULPWOOD    HAS 
BEEN  SANCTIONED. 
The    Railway    Commission    has    issued    judgment 
approving  of  the  proposed  increase  of  one-half  cent 

in  the  various  classes  of  local   rates  for  pulpw 1  on 

the  Temisroiiata  Railway  in  Quebec.  The  Inter- 
colonial Railway  i-  also  affected  by  the  judgment, 
a-  on  the  movement  of  pulpwood  over  the  Temis- 
COUata    it     ha-    hitherto    included    in    its    tariffs    rates 

from  Temiscouata    Railway    stations.     The  increases 

an-    authorized,    hut     in    order    not     to    interfere    with 

existing  contracts,  will  not  become  effective  until 
Augusl  loth.  They  amount  to  2  cent  on  each  of 
the  tariffs  for  four  groups,  as  follows:  St.  Modeste 
to  Whitworth,  17  1-2  mile  siding  to  Vauhan;  35  mile 
siding  to  Hayes;  and  Notre  Dane-  Du  Lac  to  Con- 
nors. The  matter  wa-  brought  up  a-  a  result  of 
the  protest  of  the  Eastern  Townships  Lumber 
•  ompany,  Limited,  against  these  increasi 

\    CLOSE     l<>    \  VI  I  RE    CA1  ENDAR. 

..id  w  ire  (  loth  and  Manufacturing 
Ltd..  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  comes  b  calendar  for 
the  month  of  January,    1914,  which  i-  the  first  one 
of  a  twelve  close-to-nature  pictures.     Tin' 

■  ompany  intend-  sending  to  it-  friends  and  patron- 
one    of    tie-,     interesting     picture    calendars    each 

month    for   the   year   of    191  I 

Judging  from  tie  owe  just  received  which  i- 
entitled  "In  the  Northland,"  .and  which  it  reprod- 
uced from   the  original   painting   bj    R     II     Collins, 

the      monthly     arrival      of     the-e     calendars      will      lie 
i     forward     to. 


ANNUAL     MEETING,     AMERICAN     PULP     & 
PAPER  ASSOCIATION. 

Special   to    Pulp   &    Paper    Magazine.) 

New  York,  Jan.  25th,  1914. 
The  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  50 
Church  Street,  ha-  just  issued  notices  of  it-  thirty- 
seventh  annual  convention  and  banquet  which  will 
cover  a  period  of  two  days,  beginning  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  18th  and  lasting  through  the  even- 
ing of  the  nineteenth,  when  the  annual  banquet 
will     he     held.      The    convention     and     banquel     as 

usual  will  take  place  at  the  Waldorf- A-toria .  5th 
Ave.  ami  34th  Street  this  city,  where  also  the  vari- 
ous divisions  will  meet.  February  18th  will  he 
devoted  to  meetings  of  the  different  divisions  of 
the  association  and  any  changes  or  suggestions  as 
to  trade  customs,  etc..  may  he  adopted  by  each 
division  and  ratified  by  the  general  meeting,  to  he 
held  on  the  following  'lay.  It  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  Executive  Council  that  there  he  full  attend- 
ance on  both  days,  SO  matters  of  vital  intetv-t  and 
importance  to  the  trade  may  he  the  more  thorough- 
ly   discussed    and    acted    upon. 

The  Banquet  Committee  has  arranged  for  their 
affair  to  he  held  at  7  o'clock  Thursday  evening, 
February  l'.ith.  and  they  have  decided  to  limit  the 
number  of  tickets  to  500,  thus  leaving  the  attend- 
ance limited  to  the  members  and  their  irue<t<. 
Attached  to  each  notice  of  the  entire  affair  is  an 
application  blank  for  -eat-  at  the  banquet.  The 
committee  on  banquet  arrangements  is  anxious  to 
get  till  application-  with  the  remittance  of  $7.50 
instead  of  sin  mi  M-  in  previous  years  for  each 
person,  at  an  early  date,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  make  proper  seating  arrangements  and  avoid 
duplication  of  invitations. 

The  Ticket  Committee  will  make  final  seating 
arrangements  on  Monday,  February  15th,  and  it 
is  imperative  that  all  applications  he  in  the  office 
of  the  Association,  50  Church  Streeet,  on  or  before 
that  day.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to 
give  each  applicant  the  number  of  tickets  he  desires, 
hut  it  may  he  necessary  to  curtail  the  number,  in 
which  case  'and  the  same  rule  will  be  applied  to 
each  applicant),  any  money  received  for  ticket-  not 
issued  will  he  returned  to  the  sender.  It  i-  the 
particular  de-ire  of  John  s.  Riegel,  chairman  of  the 
Banquel  Committee,  that  all  applications  he  in 
tin'  hand-  of  the  Banquet  Committee,  on  arrange- 
ments of  which  Robert  D.  Carter,  president  of  the 
York   Haven  Paper  Company,  i-  chairman. 


WOOD    PI  IP   WORKERS    IDLE    IN    \OK\\  \Y. 

The  Norwegian  Employers1  Association  baa  de- 
clared a  lockout  against  the  organized  laboret 
Northern  Norway,  to  take  effect  February  7th. 
unless  existing  troubles  are  settled  within  a  week. 
All  the  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  paper  and  engineer- 
ing workmen  are  idle  because  oi  three  -mall  strikes, 
one  in  a  null  mar  Trondhjem,  another  m  an  engin- 
eering plant  in  Christianio  and  -till  another  among 
the    cabinet    workers    "i     Valesund.     The-e    conflicts 

have    la-ted    .a    long    time,    and    according    to    the    em- 
ployer- resulted  from  the  breaking  of  a  contract. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  syndicalism  in  Xor- 
wa\  two  years  ago  contracts  were  always  kept,  hut 
of  late  contracts  have  been  broken  in  Beveral 
instan 
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Shaft  and  Coupling  Guard  on  Paper  Machine       Cost.  S3. 00 


Safeguard  Clutch  and  Pulley  Cuard.      Com.  ss ,00 


SafeftuardtPulley.Uelt  Guard.       Coat,    SI. 50 


(Hit   and   Pulle>    Cuard.       Co 


1j 

■am           •SF!dB™a™BK'™—"™^^'"^^TF=™™l"r"" 

Belt  and   Pulle>    Cuard        Com      12  "" 


Safeguard   Railing  Around   Sulphur   Burners        (   ost     SI",  .'0 


Guard  for  Engine  Drive  Belt.      Cost.    SI  1.00 


Safeguard    Be*el  Gear.Guard  Paper  Machine.      Cost.  $2.00 
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Safety  in  Paper  Mills 


Safeguard  Pullej   and  Cell  Driving    Screen       C.st    |1  50 
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W%l\ 
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p 
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Safeguard  Top  San  Guard.     Coat,    M  '■" 


Safeguard  (.u.ir.l  on  Sprocket  Wheel  and  Chain.    <  ..-c    (10  -• 


Bell  Guard  Si  reen  Room       '  o»( 
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Safety  in  Paper  Mills 


Safeguard  on  Band  Saw.     <  o 


Safeguard    Friction    Drive  on    l".i|nr   Cnm-r    Cn-i.  sn.im 


Belt  and  Pulley  Guard      Motor,      Cos!     75c. 


(juard  on  Rope  Transmission       <  ost,  I  I  . » 
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A  Japanese  Paper  Mill. 

HY  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble 

dusl  of  Alexander  till  be  finds  it  stopping 

a    bung-hole?"      1    do    not    know    that    a 

visit    to   the   Omoto   paper   mill    suggests 

~    anv  more  useful  reflection  than  thi-.  but 


the  mill  is  one  of  the  examples  of  Japan's  adoptions 
of  Western  methods,  so  it  deserves  a  passing 
notice,    though    it    is    neither   a    show    place   nor   an 

awful  example.  It  i-  a  little  place  on  the  outskirts 
of  Kohr.  with  a  smart  new  red  brick  factory  on 
one  side  where  Dunlop  tyres  are  made  under 
European  supervision,  and  on  the  other  a  greal 
corrugated-iron  steel-works,  bul  coming  up  to  the 
walls  of  both  arc  the  too-well-manured  and  elabor- 
ately trenched  and  terraced  fields  of  the  Japanese 
cultivator-,  with  their  picturesque  little  houses  ami 
gardens.  There  was  not  much  that  was  indigenous 
about  the  mill.  Even  the  iron  sate  that  opened 
on  its  cinder-paved  yard  was  obviously  English. 
Straight  ahead,  the  first  floor  was  open  wide  for 
the  reception  of  bales  of  waste  paper  apparently 
from  all  the  rubbish-heaps  in  the  city.  There  was 
no  sorting  done-  unless  the  better  qualities  had 
been  abstracted  before  baling,  tor  the  best  that 
was  there,  was  torn  Japanese  newspaper-  them- 
selves, from  a  literary  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
strangesl  conglomerates  in  existence,  and.  from  a 
paper-maker's  standpoint,  'poor  whites"  indeed. 
There  were  broken  card-board  boxes  from  England 
and  America,  wrappings,  Ira^idhills.  odds  and  ends 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  bales  were 
opened  up  by  women,  and  foreign  bodies,  such  as 
match-boxes,  string,  stick-  ami  rags  were  taken  out 
when  noticed,  hut  no  greal  care  was  used.  Close 
by  stood  three  oval  tubs,  ahoilt  S  by  •">  feet, 
divided  down  the  middle  by  a  partition  which  did 
not  (piite  reach  the  ends,  and  with  a  shaft  running 
3S  the  three,  operating  a  dasher  in  each  tub, 
the   dasher   being  covered   in   like   a    paddle    wheel. 

The  -crap-  from  all  the  world  were  heaved  in  by 
armfuls,  while  hot  water  completed  the  mixture. 
When  the  tub  was  nearly  full  the  water  was  turned 
off.  the  dasher  turned  on.  and  the  scraps  made  a 
procession  round  the  tub.  After  a  Uw  rounds  the 
mixture  becomes  a  fine  grade  of  mud.  and  is  con- 
ducted by  a  pipe  down  to  the  paper-making 
machine,  passing  upwards  through  an  open  chamber 
on  the  way.  where  the  la-t  of  the  sticks  and  other 
una  --iinilahh-   are   caught. 

Two    horizontal    steam-engines    drive    the    concern, 
But    the    rope    drive    which    operates    the    mixing    tuba 

I  received  on  a  pulley  which  inclines  several 
■  llipsoidal  mind-tone  performs 
curious  evolution-,  and  a-  for  the  numerous  belts 
that  drive  different  parts  of  the  paper-making 
machine,  some  are  like  nothing  bo  much  a-  a  ladies' 
feather  boa  draggled  and  knotted.  They  must  lose 
iod  deal  of  power  between  them,  hut  there  i- 
plenty  of  driving  for  the  big  machine  a  varietj 
of   thi  Fourdrinier   type,    in    which    the    tine 

mud   i-   poured   between   t  wo  •  i  inkets,   and 

after  several  turn-  round  cylinders,  have-  the 
blankets  and  starti  on  a  long  independent  journey, 

under,    over    and  round  ■    dozen    more,  sol i  them 

•  l  not  too  nteam-tight       I  )i  •     smool  h 

and   with    i-    much   ■  could   be  i  xpected, 

the    final    grt-y-brown    product     is    wound    off    on 

it I,     At     every    few    dosen 


turns,  the  paper  is  slashed  across  by  hand  and 
taken  over  to  the  alternative  drum:  wdiat  i-  wound 
off  is  sawn  through  with  a  long  knife,  and  the 
resulting  sheets  are  laid  in  a  pile  on  a  low  plat- 
form with  half-inch  cracks  at  regular  intervals. 
When  the  pile  is  ahout  eight  inches  thick,  a  cover 
with  corresponding  cracks  is  laid  on  it.  and  a  man 
proceeds  to  cut  it  up,  thrusting  an  I. -shaped  knife 
through  the  cracks,  beyond  the  edge  of  the  paper. 
hooking  the  blade  underneath,  and  cutting  up- 
ward- towards  himself  as  he  retreats  over  the 
cover.  The  operation  is  repeated  crossways  the 
whole  product  being  reduced  to  about  the  size  of 
handkerchiefs.  One  point  to  he  noticed  was  that 
the  cutters  used  the  whetstone  after  every  cut  (not 
I  he  elliptical  grindstone).  Tool-sharpening  is  dis- 
tinctly a  Japanese  virtue.  Even  the  most  ignorant 
(technically)  must  notice  the  difference  in  this 
respect  between  Japan  and  India  from  simply  visit- 
ins:  the  hairdresser.  In  India  the  scissors  and  clipper 
are  means  of  extraction,  while  in  Japan  they  cut. 
But  to  return  to  our  paper;  the  squares  into  which 
the  coarse  product  I  have  been  describing  are  cut 
and  used  for  handkerchiefs,  serviettes  and  every 
variety  of  household  and  toilet  use.  The  Omoto 
mill  is,  of  course,  not  typical  of  the  paper  industry 
in  Japan,  as  some  of  the  finest  qualities  are  made 
in  the  country;  hut  it  is  the  only  mill  just  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  ha-  a  special  interest  as  a 
user-up  of  waste.  Even  in  finer  qualities,  including 
patterned  wall  paper,  the  same  smallness  of  size  in 
the  finished  product  is  usual.  The  number  of  shops 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  packets  of  paper  of  various 
qualities  for  household  use,  including  the  papering 
of  windows  and  of  lanterns,  is  surprising.  There 
are  in  all  l(i.">  paper-mills  in  the  country,  of  which 
!»!>  use  power.  Of  these  2!'  are  for  the  manufacture 
of  European  paper,  and  employ  1,968  male  and 
1,528  female  operators,  and  produce  paper  of  the 
value  of  Rs.  2,46,00,000  annually.  The  Govern- 
ment statistics  reckon  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Japanese  paper  by  families,  of  whom 
54,917  are  engaged;  these   decline  by   nearly   2,000 

a    year,    though    the   value   of   their   product    increases. 

The    makers    of    European    paper    have    increased 

about  80  pel'  cent,  in  ten  years,  and  the  output 
has  increased  in  value  ahout  120  per  cent.  The 
'European"  paper  made  is  chiefly  common  print- 
ing, and  is  manufactured  largely  from  imported 
pulp.  Imports  of  printing  paper  (mainly  from 
England  ami  Belgium)  amount   to  about  one-eighth 

of  the  total  consumption.  It  is  a  more  fluctuating 
trade     than     that     done     in     I  lie     home-made     article. 

the  explantion  being  that  the  local  enterprise  has 
not  yet  overtaken  the  minimum  demand,  and  that 
fluctuation-  are  met  from  a  foreign  supply.  The 
import  duties  are  high  enough  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  cheap  foreign  printing  paper  to  compete 
with  the  Japanese,  but  are  no1  so  exorbitant  a-  to 
prevent  the  use  of  foreign  paper  when  then'  i>  a 
demand.  Thi-  brings  u-.  of  course,  to  the  in- 
evitable consideration  whether  the  making  of  paper 

of    tin      I   uropi    hi    Kind    I-    a    real    commercial    BUCCeSS 

The  kind  of  which  the  manufacture  is  described 
above  i-  a  -nee,-,,,  but  the  figures  regarding  the 
m.u  kit  pin,-  of  Japanese  and  foreign  printing 
paper  -how  that   the  former,  on  a   free-trade  basis, 

Would     hi'    a     u I     deal    dealer    than     the    latter.       Of 

COUrse,    a-    I     have    -aid.    the    -uppl\     i-    not     yet    equal 

to  the  demand,  bo  it  ma]    he  that  the  Japanese  can 

produce    printing    paper    at     :i    lower    price    than    the 

European    maker    could    supplj    it,    hut    that    they 
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take  advantage  of  protective  duties  to  keep  up  the 
price;  the  closeness  of  the  prices  seems  to  indicate 
this  as  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 

As  regards  the  finer  qualities  of  printing  and 
writing  papers,  import  duties  have  done  very  little 
in  the  way  of  stimulating  manufacture.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  great  demand.  The  Japanese  do  their 
correspondence  on  flimsy  paper,  painting  Chinese 
characters  with  a  fine  brush,  and  they  send  it  in  a 
long  envelope  of  the  same  flimsy  nature.  The 
amount  of  the  finer  qualities  of  paper  and  card 
used  make  it  hardly  worth  while  to  go  in  for  the 
elaboration  and  expense  necessary  to  compete  for 
the  trade. —  (Special  Representative  of  Indian  Tex- 
tile Journal.) 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  SELLING  NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  newspaper  publisher,  has  been 
suffering  severely  from  weakness  for  some  time 
past,  and  as  has  been  cabled,  been  forced,  on  the 
advice  of  a  specialist,  to  five  up  most  of  hb  news- 
paper responsibilities  and  go  abroad.  Several  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  ami  Lord  Northcliffe 
suffered   intensely   and   his   health   generally   is   bad. 

According  to  gossip  in  Fleet  Street.  Lord  North- 
cliffe has  got  rid  of  all  his  immense  newspaper 
holdings,  including  the  Daily  Mirror  and  Daily 
Mail,  while  other  publications  controlled  by  him 
have  been  acquired  by  his  brother,  Sir  Harold 
Harmsworth,  who  was  made  a  baron  in  the  New 
Year's  honors  this  week.  The  latter,  who  super- 
intends the  financial  part  of  the  Harmsworth  pub- 
lications, is  reputed  to  be  much  more  wealthy  than 
his   brother. 

It  is  believed  that  Lord  Northcliffe  will  retain 
control  onlv  of  the  Times. 


QUEBEC     ACTIVE     IN      FOREST     WORK. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
now  employs  a  total  of  sixteen  professionally  train- 
ed foresters. 

During  the  summer  of  1913,  the  lore-try  Branch 
had  fourteen  parties  in  the  Geld,  each  in  charge  of 
a  technically  trained  forester.  The  work  under- 
taken by  ten  of  these  parties  was  a  valuation  sur- 
vey of  unlicensed  Crown  timber  lands.  Of  such 
lands  there  are  approximately  125,000  square  miles 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  Crown  lands  un- 
der license  aggregate  approximately  7.(10011  square 
miles.  The  revenue  from  these  lands  during  the 
past  year  has  aggregated  nearly  one  and  three  quarter 
million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  parties  engaged  as  above. 
four  parties  were  engaged  in  an  examination  of 
licensed  lands,  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
permanent  forest  reserve-.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Quebec  Government  to  segregate  non-agricul- 
tural forests  lands  into  permanent  forest  reserves 
as  rapidly  as  the  necessary  information  can  be 
secured. 


NORTHERN     ISLANDS     PULP     WOOD     CO. 

An  interesting  action  was  begun  in  Toronto  last 
week  at  the  Non-Jury  Assize  Court.  Chief  Justice 
Falconbrige  presiding,  when  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Canada  soughl  to  recover  120,000  from  the  Detroit 
Sulphite  Pulp  Co.  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Several  wit- 
nesses Were  heard  and  more  evidence  will  be  taken 
when  the  case  comes  up  again  in  March  next.  The 
The  Imperial  Bank  affirms  that  it  agreed  to  advance 
the  Northern  Islands  Pulp  Wood  Co.  of  Port  Arthur 
money  to  carry  on  the  work  of  taking  out  pulpwood 
from  the  limits  of  the  company  on  condition  that 
all  wood  so  cut  be  given  in  security  for  advance-. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  the 
Northern  Islands  Pulp  Wood  Co.  assigned  and  the 
assignee,  G.  T.  Clarkson,  of  Toronto,  is  -ailing  For 
tenders  for  the  assets  of  the  company  which  will 
be  received   up  to   March    ISth. 

The  Imperial  Bank  stated  that  the  Detroit  Sul- 
phite Pulp  Co..  which  owned  the  limit- of  the  North- 
ern Islands  Pulpwood  Company,  had  agreed  to 
take  under  an  arrangement  in  1910,  from  15,000 
to  20.000  cords  of  pulpwood  annually  from  the 
Northern  Islands  Co.,  which  was  given  the  privi- 
lege of  cutting  on  the  limits  of  the  former  concern. 
The  Northern  Islands  Co.  was  to  receive  $9  a  cord. 
Furthermore,  the  Imperial  Bank  stated  that  the 
Detroit  Company  had  agreed  to  accept  all  drafts 
drawn  upon  it  by  the  Northern  [stands  Co.  in  favor 
of  the  Imperial  Bank  when  shipment-  wire  made. 
In  August.  ION.  the  plaintiff  stated  that  shipments 
ot  some  1,550  cords  were  made  by  boat  to  the 
defendants,  and.  in  accordance  with  the  agreements, 
a  draft  of  $10,850  made  out  with  bill  of  lading 
attached.  Though  the  defendant-  took  the  wood 
they  refused  to  accept  the  draft.  A  further  ship- 
ment of  1.100  cords  was  made  and  a  draft  drawn 
16,000,  which  met  with  a  like  reception.  In 
defence  the  Detroit  company,  which  admits  a  trus- 
tee interest  in  the  latter,  stated  that  though  the 
Northern  Islands  Co.  had  acquired  the  privilege  to 
cut  on  their  limit-,  no  agreement  to  buj  a  specified 
amount  of  pulpwood  had  Keen  entered  into.  That 
if  the  plaintiff-  had  a  lien  on  the  pulpwood  of  the 
Northern  Islands  Co.  it  must  be  only  upon  8,000 
cold-,    and    upon    that    cut    prior   to    l'.HO.    a-   all    wood 

cut    after    that    date    -t I    a-    security    for    a    loan    of 

$70,000  advanced  by  the  Union  Trust  Co.  to  the 
Northern  Islands  upon  the  credit  of  tin-  defendants. 
The  defendant-  al-o  stated  that,  contrary  to  the 
bank'-  allegation-,  no  bill-  of  lading  had  been 
attached  to  the  drafts  and  that  the  plaintiff  had 
no  lien  on  tin-  cargoes.  The  defendants  stated  that 
if  the  bank  got  a  lien  on  the  pulpwood  of  the  North- 
ern Island-  !'■!.  it  wa-  to  pay  off  certain  promis- 
sory notes  which  had  been  paid,  that  there  is  some 
$36,000  coming  to  the  defendant-  for  -tunipage  at 
the  rate  of  $]  a  cord,  which,  in  addition  to  other 
liabilities,  made  a  debt  of  $100,000.  Finally,  after 
citing  the  statute  of  fraud-  in  defence,  the  pulp 
company  stated  that  the  wood  supplied  was  not 
up   to   grade   ami    not    worth    $9   a    cord. 


The  directors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Paper 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Washington,  D.C., 
declared  a  dividend  of  Ik  per  cent,  to  stockholders 
of  record  January    loth,   and   payable  January   20th. 
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The  British  Markets  Past  and 
Present. 

By  Our  London   Representath 

The  Paper  Industry. 

I  have  waited  for  the  production  of  the  Trade 
Board  returns,  which  were  issued  on  January  (>. 
before  attempting  to  guage  an  idea  of  what  the 
paper  industry  and  the  pulp  importations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  like  in  1913.  Various 
reports  have  been  written  on  the  state  of  these 
industries  in  the  London  Press  and  elsewhere,  and 
I  gather  from  them  the  information  that  "every- 
thing has  Keen  satisfactory."  Paper  manufacturers 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  however. 
are  not  of  thi>  opinion,  and  the  Trade  Board  figures 
hear  that  opinion  out  to  a  niceity.  From  the  in- 
formation tliat  reaches  me  from  different  sources, 
I  rind  that  the  export  trade  of  the  British  mills 
in  paper  and  boards  has  been  on  the  decline  since 
September,  when  compared  with  1912,  and  added  to 
this  are  the  facts  that  coal  and  materials  used  in 
the  production  of  paper  and  hoards  are  on  a 
higher  level.  Prior  to  September  trade  was  going 
satisfactorily  and  there  was  every  prosped  of  a 
good  year.  Some  mill-,  of  course,  did  better  than 
other-  and  to  make  matter-  worse  the  paper 
manufacturers  are  not  in  a  position  to  ask  a  higher 
price  for  their  products  in  order  to  meet  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  Roughly,  there 
are  257  mills  turning  out  paper  and  thirty-eight 
making  hoards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  com- 
mencing in  Scotland  I  learn  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of   the   last    three   month-   perhaps,    when   slack- 

ne t    in.    trade    was    fair    during    the    whole    year. 

The    price    of    coal    was    keenly    felt    and    there    was 

no     advance      in      price-      for      manufactured      g 1- 

except    in   the  case   of  a    feu    line-.      Messrs.    Alexan- 
der   Price   >V-    Son-.    Ltd..    Aberdeen,   state   that    the 
prices    of    raw    material-,    including    coal,    have    Keen 
very   high   throughout    1913,   hut   the  increase  in   tin' 
cost   of  production   has  not   yet   been  followed  by  a 
corresponding  increase   in   the   price-   for   paper,   etc. 
Price-,   however,  show  a   tendency   to  firm  and  with 
a    continuance    of    the    present     steady     volume    of 
trade    the    prospects   of    the    coming   year   are    very 
fair.     In   Lancashire  some  ol   the   mill-  toward-  the 
pari    of   the  year  showed   a   ureal    scarcity   in 
order-,  hut  the  slackness  was  most   felt   in   Bradford. 
head   of   a    large    linn    in    Bradford    stated    that 
0ien-    wa-   a   considerable   falling   off   in    trade   from 
ill i'    very    beginning    of   the   year     during    the    time 
iple    «en-    talking    and    writing    aboul    a 
Loom    in    trade.     The    reason    he    ascribed    to    this 
slackness   was  the  stringency  in   the  money   markets 
and    political    unrest,    as    a    result     of    which     very 
small    quantities    of    pulp    reached     Bradford    from 
la    and    Newfoundland.       In     Loudon    the    paper 
nd    was    fair    up    to    September    an.;  from    this 
on  there  wa-  a  dullness  in   business,   with  the 
that    agents    and    mill  men    were    complaining       \> 
cording   to   the   Trade    Board   returns,   the   following 
of  the  industry  in    1913 

I'M.'  cut-  I'M.; 

1.317      :  I—  -  680 

:  234  137   12,881,860  E7  674,539 

figures    include    writings,    printings,    mill- 
and    it    will    he  observed 


that  the  exports  of  the  British  mills  fall  52  per 
cent  below  the  import-  of  foreign  and  colonial  mills 
the  latter  contributing  no  less  than  37  per  cent. 
in  packing-  and  wrappings.  Of  the  exports  t » . T:>  1 
cwts.  of  writing  paper  in  1913  went  to  Canada,  an 
increase  of  770  cwts.  compared  with  1912;  121,649 
cwts.  of  printing  paper,  a  decrease  of  299  cwts. 
compared  with  1912;  and  3,863  cwts.  of  unenum- 
erated  paper  compared  with  4.1S7  cwts.  in  1912. 
The  monthly  return-  for  December,  November, 
October  and  September  show  a  decline  in  British 
exports  of  paper  and  hoard-  generally.  In  the 
imports,  net  return  i-  given  separately  for  Canada. 
the  only  figure  available  being  those  of  Newfound- 
land which  -how  that  printing  paper  was  exported 
to  England  to  the  extent  of  860,123  cwts..  compared 
with  790,653  cut-,  in  1912.  At  the  time  of  writing 
I  find  that  trade  is  hack  again  to  it-  normal  level 
and  paper  manufacturers  are  hopeful  of  business 
brightening  up  during  the  Hr-t  couple  of  months  of 
1914.  They  believe  that  a  new  turn  of  events  is 
close   at    hand. 


The  Chemical   Pulp  Trade. 

When  the  paper  trade  i-  dull  it  is  only  natural 
for  the  chemical  pulp  business  to  he  featureless. 
That  i-  the  -tale  of  affair-  just  a-  I  write,  though 
concessions  may  1m-  obtained  in  sulphite  and  sul- 
phate by  careful  buyers.  The  prospects  for  1914 
are  very  hopeful  and  everything  point-  to  a  fully 
successful  year,  ('dancing  hack  over  1913,  I  find 
that  chemical  pulps  are  cheaper  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  wa-  the  case  at  tin'  beginning,  hut  thi- 
i-  accounted  lor  by  the  concessions  Scandinavians 
have  been  making  owing  to  disappointments  brought 
aboul  by  the  States  tariff.  Up  to  December  1st 
price-  all  along  were  very  firm,  hut  the  amount 
of  business  done  in  the  first  -ix  month-  of  the 
year  more  than  trebled  that  of  the  latter  part. 
Towards  September  prices  were  not  acceptable  to 
buyers,  and  t  he  Norwegian  and  Swedish  mills  contented 
themselves  by  waiting  from  July  onward-  for  the 
outcome  of  the  State-  tariff  question.  They  de- 
cided not  to  flinch  one  iota  and  this  attitude  kepi 
quotations  on  a  high  basis  in  the  British  market. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  prices  became  easier  some- 
what. According  to  the  Trade  Board  return-  the 
British    demand    in    1913    was    a-    follow-: 


(  heniical.  dry  bleached 
<  Ihemical,  dry  unbleached 
( 'hemieal,  wet 


I'M.'         1913 

ton-         tons 

20,101        20,621 

381,496  374,684 

14,797      16,498 


There    i-    a    con-talit     -tad\     eon-umptioll    of    pill  ps 

in  the  United  Kingdom  and  it  i-  very  gratifying 
to  record  that  Canada's  export-  have  been  well 
maintained,    but    a-    to    the    actual    figure-    1    am    not 

in  a  position  to  give  them  owing  to  the  classifica- 
tion carried  out  bj  tin'  Trade  Board.  Canada  being 
placed  under  the  head  of  "other  countries.'  \ 
true  letitn.  however,  i-  made  in  June  of  Canada's 
trade  with  England.  Prices  of  chemical  pulp-  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  about  a-  follow-  today: 
Bleached    -ulph  -         easy    bleaching 

sulphite     v.     I       -ii  70   to    142  70;   sulphite   news, 

.,    unbleached   nod  i     No     l  I,   $37   t. 
unbleached  soda,     strong     136  to  -  ;v      Soda   kraft, 
138  10  to  139;  all  quotations  c.i.f.   British  port-. 
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Mechanical  Wood  Pulps. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  remarkable  one  for 
mechanical  pulps,  and  like  chemical  pulps,  British 
mills  have  adopted  the  policy  of  entering  into 
contracts  covering  a  period  of  several  years.  It  is 
to  this  policy  I  desire  particularly  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  pulp  producers  in  Canada  and  they  should 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  their  agents  in  London 
and  Manchester  with  the  object  of  capturing  some 
of  these  long  contracts  when  they  expire.  Canada 
has  been  in  the  fortunate  position  of  getting  a 
few  good  contracts,  but  I  would  like  to  see  more 
going  to  the  Dominion.  Canadians  can  put  the 
pulp  in  the  British  market  just  as  cheap  as  the 
Scandinavians  and  Germans  if  they  go  the  right 
way  about  it-  and  Canadian  pulp  is  much  appre- 
ciated—and a  five  or  six  years  contract  is  worth 
looking  after.  Therefore,  let  us  hope  that  l'.U  I 
will  see  a  little  more  energy  on  the  pari  of  Cana- 
dians in  the  British  market-  -particularly  those 
who  have  agents  to  pave  the  way  for  business. 
Mechanical  moist  in  1913  fell  to  as  low  a  price  as 
$9.12,  but  this  was  attributable  to  mills  being  well 
stocked  and  the  price  quoted  was  for  prompt 
delivery.  In  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  demand 
was  good  but  the  latter  half  saw  business  very 
dull.  Generally  prices  at  the  close  of  the  year 
were  very  much  easier  than  was  the  case  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
have  in  1913  taken  a  very  prominent  position  in 
British  imports  of  mechanical  pulp,  and  it  i-  to  be 
hoped  that  position  will  now  be  maintained,  par- 
ticularly as  the  consumption  is  expanding  steadily. 
The   imports   of   the    1'nited    are   as    follows   in    1913: 

1HI2  I'M:; 

Mechanical,  dry 15,788        s.\n\: 

Mechanical,   wet  193,408    557,187 

Of  the  mechanical  wet  in  which  Canada  i-  more 
interested,  I  find  that  out  of  the  total  of  557,187 
tons  the  Dominion  contributed  69,090  tons,  the 
balance  going  to  Sweden  and  Norwegian  manu- 
facturers. These  69,090  tons  show  an  increase 
of  26,692  tons  over  1912,  which  i-  most  satisfactory. 
If  the  ratio  of  increase  in  1913  could  only  be  kept 
up  in  l'.U  1.  in  another  two  years  the  Scandinavians 
would  find  Canada  an  important  competitor  in  the 
British  market.  Prices  today  for  mechanical  are 
about  as  follow-:  Pine  ">(>',  moist,  sill. 'JO  to 
$11  tor  prompt;  pine  dry,  $22  to  $23  for  prompt. 
All  prices  C.i.f.  British  port-.  For  forward  delivery 
add   half   a   dollar   extra. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  VISCOSE. 

The  chemical  pulp  used  for  making  viscose  mu-t 
l.e  a-  pure  a-  possible.  According  to  "  Der  Papier 
Fabrikan!  "  is  must  have  only  a  -mall  percentage 
of  ash  and  contain  but  few  constituents  which  are 
soluble  in  soda  lye  wood  gums).  Chemical  pulp 
bleached  too  much  is  very  injurious  owing  to  its 
percentage  of  oxy-cellulose,  ami  on  the  other  hand 
chemical  pulp  bleached  too  little  can  not  be  em- 
ployed. Recently  large  chemical  pulp  mills  have 
paid  special  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cal pulp  for  making  viscose. 

The  chemical  pulp  is  not  cleaned  with  hydro- 
chloric   acid    or    hvdrofluoric    acid    as   one    sometimes 


reads.  The  boards  are  first  cut  into  handy  pieces 
and  slightly  dried.  The  drying  may  not  proceed 
too  far  and  on  no  account  may  it  cause  the  chemi- 
cal pulp  to  turn  yellow.  The  chemical  pulp  is 
first  treated  with  soda  lye.  The  duration  of  the 
treatment  may  fluctuate  between  thirty  minutes 
and  six  hours  and  must  be  found  by  trial  for  each 
chemical  pulp.  In  some  works  it  lasts  indeed 
twenty-four  hours  and  longer.  The  saturation  with 
soda  lye  takes  place  generally  in  large  iron  tanks 
filled  with  soda  lye  in  which  the  chemical  pulp 
weighed  out  in  wire  baskets  is  suspended.  ifter 
the  action  is  sullicient  the  excess  of  soda  lye  is 
removed  by  hydraulic  pressure  or  by  a  centrifuge. 
The  Utter  i>  to  be  preferred  because  the  percentage 
of  lye  in  the  pulp  is  then  more  uniform.  The 
centrifuges  must  be  fairly  large,  have  a  high  -peed 
and  consist  of  the  best  material.  The  middle  part 
of  the  centrifuge  remains  free  in  order  that  the 
lye    may    be    thrown    our    very    uniformly. 

After  being  centrifuged  the  chemical  pulp  mu-t 
have  rather  more  than  three  times  it-  original 
weight.     Quite   definite   limits    must    be    maintained 

which     are    dependent     on     the     nature     of     the     pulp. 

The  pulp  then  passes  through  machines  which  are 
arranged  similarly  to  those  of  the  well-known 
kneading  machines,  which  supply  a  loo-  ■  ma--  like 
crumbled  white  bread:  a  rise  in  temperature  occurs 
which  musl  not  lie  too  great.  The  ma--  thus 
obtained  i-  left  for  -oine  time,  when  certain  tem- 
perature limit  -  will  likewise  be  observed,  if  accessary, 
by   cooling  or  heating   the  room-  in   question,      The 

board  mu-t  remain  moisl  and  the  percental;''  of 
sodium    carbonate   should    not    rise    too    high. 

Id]  the  conversion  of  the  alkali  cellulose  into 
the  xanthogenate  a  simple  rotating  drum  i-  used 
in  which  the  material  i-  thoroughly  mixed  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon:  30  t,,  :;:;',  suffices,  a  larger 
admixture  being  directly  injurious.  Preferably  the 
process  i-  -topped  when  the  product  ha-  a  slight 
yellow  or  orange  yellow  color  and  i-  not  continued 
until  the  initially  loose  ma--  become-  lumpy. 
Another  sign  for  the-  termination  of  tin-  process  is 
given   by  a  certain   rise  of  temperture. 

When  working  with  bisulphide  "i  carbon  the 
same  precaution-  are  requisite  a-  with  benzine. 
During  the  rolling  of  the  ma--  in  the  drum  all 
blow-  and  scratching  movement  between  part-  of 
iron  mu-t  lie  avoided.  Further,  when  bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  inhaled  poisoning  readily  occurs. 
Therefore   the   room-   in    which    bisulphide  of  carbon 

i-     employed      Inil-t      be     built      a-  ind     airy     a- 

possible.  The  illumination  mu-t  be  from  the  out- 
side, and  when  people  are  present  both  window- 
ami  door-  must   always  !»•  open. 

The  finished  xanthogenate  i-  dissolved  in  water 
of  condensation  or  distilled  water  containing  some 
soda  lye.     A  large  admixture  of  soda  lye  diminishes 

the   viscosity. 

(if  the  many  precipitation  agents  -odium  bisul- 
phate,  ammonium  sulphate  mixed  with  glucose,  and 
thiosulphate  come  principally  into  question. 


The  Davy  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Thorold,  <>nt.. 
are  putting  in  a  new  grinder  after  the  Yoith  system, 
a  magazine  that  will  hold  twenty  cords  at  each 
charging  with  automatic  trip  presses. 
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British  Trade  News. 

Special  to  the  Pulp  and   Paper  Magazine.) 

I.diiddii,  January   18th,    191  I. 

Last  week  a  series  <>f  mi-haps  befell  the  raw 
materials  and  the  fabric  of  the  Culter  Paper  Mills, 
near  Aberdeen.  Scotland.  The  first  loss  was  in 
Aberdeen  harbor,  where  a  cargo  of  Esparto  Grass 
was  lying  in  a  steamer  waiting  to  lie  discharged 
for  the  mill.  In  the  fore-hold  of  the  vessel  fire 
broke  out  and  a  quantity  of  the  grass  was  destroyed 
but  the  remaining  portion  in  the  aft-hold  escaped 
being  damaged.  This  portion  of  the  grass  was 
removed  to  tlie  mill  an  old  portion  of  the  mill 
which  is  set  aside  for  the  Esparto  and  rags.  The 
next  mishap  was  in  the  electricity.  A  wire  was 
fused  and  an  outbreak  of  fire  occurred,  but  the 
engineers  hastily  summoned  the  well-equipped  mill 
fire  brigade  and  they  lost  no  time  in  extinguishing 
the  flame.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
Cutler  mills  are  about  the  most  up-to-date  paper 
mills  in  Scotland  and  are  electrically  fitted  out.  in 
addition  to  other  modern  requirements.  The  tasl 
mishap  occurred  to  the  old  part  of  the  mills  where 
the  Esparto  and  part  of  the  rags  were.  Here  a 
tire  broke  out  on  the  night  of  the  11th  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  building,  the  damage  being 
estimated  which   is   covered    by   insurance. 

The  raw  materials  were  destroyed,  but  fortunately 
the  mill  remains  intact  otherwise  and  work  is 
pr iding  apace. 


An  attempt  i-  being  made  by  trade  unionists — 
and  paid  organizers  to  introduce  the  union  label 
on   the  same  principle  as     that     adopted     in     America. 

The  glowing  bait   is   held  out    to  the   British   paper 

manufacturer  that  the  label  will  be  the  means  of 
advancing  the  consumption  of  British-made  paper 
and  will  also  help  to  lessen  the  supply  of  foreign- 
made  paper  in  England.  In  other  word.-,  it  i-  con- 
tended that  the  label  will  encourage  home  manu- 
facture and  home  industry,  and  the  peculiar  part 
of  the  whole  business  i-  that  the  trade  unionists 
who  an-  laying  out  this  scheme  are  rabid  free 
trader-,  and  against  their  principle-  and  policy  are 
arguing  a  case  in  favor  of  the  protectionists. 
"Put     it     i-    an    ill    wind    that     blow-    nobody    good." 

N'eedh--  to  say,  paper  manufacturers  are  all  smiles 
i-    new    dictating    element    that    has    suddenly 

firi-'  n  and  one  or  two  new-paper-  look  on  the 
Scheme  with  the  Seriousness  of  a  Solomon.  of 
it  would  be  an  admirable  policy  for  the 
trade  union-  if  the  paper  mill  owners  did  adopt 
the  label,  because  it  would  leave  all  mill-  in  the 
power   of   the   union-,   and    when   a   crisis   came   the 

mills    would    be    at     the    dictation    of    a    few    agitators 

ami  a   few  of  the  "bright-boys,"   who  could   decide 

>T     paper     was     to     be     made     or     not      at      mill-. 

With     the     keen     foreign     competition     nowadays 

ii    mill-    can     not     wait     for    out-ide    interference 

and  if  they  once  get   under  the   heel   ol    'he  unions 

the    industry    will    be    turned    "topsy-turvey."     It 

imed    that    this    label    question 

will      I  ;>llt      amollg-t       the      member-      of      the 

Maker:      Vssociat  ion     a       "He    are    in    fa  \  or 

of   giving   into    the    men.    while    other-    .ire    quite    the 

the    Bubject     will     be    tackleil    feiualli- 
to    be    -ecu.      Tl  COUI  -'     null-    today    which 


are  recognized  by  the  unions  as  union  mills — that 
is  trade  union  mills.  No  one  can  object  to  trade 
unionism  as  it  has  been  carried  out  up  to  now  in 
the  mills — in  some  case-  it  has  done  good  for  the 
workers  but  to  force  the  views  on  mill  owners 
that  by  using  a  label  British  paper  will  lie  pro- 
tected (while  the  market  is  flooded  with  foreign 
products)  and  that  if  it  is  not  adopted,  the  offend- 
ing mills  will  be  held  up  to  "ridicule"  and  "  ex- 
posure." i  threats  of  the  meanest  order)  are  views 
that     require     to     be     dealt     with     in     the     strongest 

possible  manner  by  employers. 


The    Stationers    Social    Society    have    elected    Mr. 
\V.    .1     YVhyte,    a    director   of    Messrs.    Edward    Lloyd, 

Ltd..  papermakers,  to  occupy  the  position  of  presi- 
dent in  1914.  Mr.  Whyte  will  make  an  ideal 
president,  as  he  is  a  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  requirements  of  the  stationers,  as  well  as 
the  art  of  papermaking.  He  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  his  new  role  next  month  at  the 
stationers  society  dinner,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  (Sir  T.  Yan.-ittart  Bowater)  and  Lady 
Mayoress   will    be   present. 


The    Bradford    paper    mills    use    mostly    jute.    tlax. 

hemp    fibre   and    a    fair   amount    of    w i    pulp    in    the 

year,  but  the  fibre  for  the  production  of  the  paper 
is  practically  all  obtained  locally  from  a  radius  of 
within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  city.  A  limited 
amount  of  cotton  rag  i-  used  and  practically  no 
esparto  grass.  The  reasons  ascribed  for  the  slack- 
ness  of  trade  last  year  in  Bradford  are  lnanv 
political  conditions,  which  have  interfered  with  the 
money  market-,  the  revolution  in  China,  the 
revolution  in  Mexico  and  the  war  in  the  Balkans. 
The  disturbance  in  the  Balkans  has  affected  the 
market-  in  Germany  and  Austria,  lessening  the 
requirements    of    -pinners    who    spin    on    to    tubes. 

Hundreds  of  tons  less  of  wool  are  being  used,  less 
top-  ate  being  combed,  and  consequently  less  paper 
for  tops  for  which  Bradford  mills  cater.  Bradford 
mill-  are  closely  linked  up  with  spinner-,  manu- 
facturers,   tube   .-pinners   and    topmakers. 


In  a  general  Bense  the  past  year  ha-  been  one 
of  difficulties  and  perplexities  to  those  engaged  in 
the  rag  trade.  Consignors  from  other  countries 
have  been  alarmed  bj  the  revised  charges  and 
new    restrictions  imposed   bj    the  railway    companies 

and  the  increased  COSl  of  transit  ha-  had  an  ap- 
preciable effect  and  undoubtedly  ha-  been  the 
deciding    factoi     in      ami     cases    where    continental 

dealer-  had  to  choose  between  the  English  market 
and    one    nearer    at     hand.       A-    no    hope-    of    C0I 

-ion-  are  ever  entertained  it  was  not  long  before 
tin'  new  basis  upon  which  business  had  to  be 
transacted  was  clearlj  understood  by  all  parties, 
and  the  sami  remarks  apply  to  the  higher  rates 
Prospects  tor  the  coming  year  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  guage.  The  most  hopeful 
sign  jfl  thai  even  for  tin-  rags  in  leasl  request  in 
mill-  puce-  an  firm,  it  i-  difficult  to  do  business 
,i    ii,,-  time  ot   wiiimg.  but   there  i-  an  underlying 
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feeling    of    confidence    that    the    new    year    may    im- 
prove  trade   and   an   average   quantity   may   go   into 

consumption. 

*         *         *         * 

Two  men.  who  described  themselves  as  account- 
ants of  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  have  been  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  conspiring  together  to  obtain  money 
by  false  pretences.  A  dentist  living  in  Reading 
told  the  court  that  his  daughter  in  August  last, 
received  a  letter  signed  "C.  Crumpwell  &  Co." 
offering  for  sale  eighty  preference  shares  in  the 
well-known  papermakers,  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  upon 
which  four  months  dividend  had  accrued  to  the 
purchaser.  He  agreed  to  buy  the  shares  and  sent 
"Crumpwell  &  Co."  a  cheque  for  $420  for  which 
he  never  received  any  transfer  ami  had  uo  further 
communication  from  "Crumpwell  &  Co."  For  a 
long  time  he  considered  the  transaction  was  genuine 
and  that  the  delay  was  attributable  to  the  holiday 
season.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  discharged  and 
the  other  was  sent  to  the  London  Criminal  Courl 
to  be  sentenced   to   imprisonment. 


The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Bury  Paper  Mak- 
ing and  Manufacturing  Company.  Gigg  Mill,  limy 
(Lancashire),  was  held  recently.  The  reporl  for  the 
half-year  ended  November  29th,  -bowed  that  there 
was  a  gross  profit  on  trading  account  of  t'7.'_".K) 
10s.  l()d.  After  charging  the  accounl  with  interest, 
depreciation,  etc,  amounting  to  £3,082  19s.  Lid., 
there  was  a  credit  balance  of  £4,207  10s.  Nil.  as  a 
net  result  of  the  half-year's  working.  To  that  was 
added  the  balance  from  last  half-year  amounting 
to  E13,260  L2s.  5d.,  which  made  a  disposable 
balance  of  L'lT.ltis  :>-.  Id.  The  directors  recom- 
mended a  dividend  of  III  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  111  per  cent,  preference  shares,  ten  per  cent. 
per  annum  on  the  >ix  per  cent  preference  shares, 
and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  shares, 
plus  a  bonus  of  2\  per  cent,  on  the  li  per  cent  ami 
ordinary  shares,  amounting  altogether  to  t'T'JUT 
4s.  and  the  carrying  of  a  balance  of  £14,170  19s.  Id. 
to  next  half  year's  account.  The  meeting  adopted 
the  recommendations.  Mr.  .lame-  Preston,  the 
president,  ami  the  directors  of  this  mill  deserve 
to  be  complimented  on  their  success.  Their  success 
is  an  answer  to  the  recent  contention  of  -..me 
gentlemen  in  the  Southern  mill-  of  England.  It 
shows  that  the  Northern  mills  are  quite  capable 
of  looking  after  themselves  in  the  paper  market 
of  the    United    Kingdom,   including   that    of    I. Ion. 


The  report  of  Baryta.  Ltd..  states  that  the  di- 
rectors are  glad  to  report  satisfactory  progress  in 
the  business  of  the  company.  Baryta-coated  papers 
made  under  the  company's  processes,  are  qow  being 
produced  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  companj  's 
technical  staff  has  been  employed  during  tin'  last 
year  at  the  laboratory  and  at  the  factory  in 
Germany  on  important  work  in  overcoming  technical 
difficulties  inherent  in  all  new  processes  of  manu- 
facture. As  a  result  of  this  work  perfect  papers 
of  all  grades  have  been  produced,  and  an  interesting 
business  is  now  being  secured  in  Germany  to  supply 
baryta-coated  papers  to  the  trade,  and  also  in 
ceramic  papers  used  in  the  manufacturer  of  pottery. 
The  installation  at  the  company's  factory  at 
Watford,  near  London,  i-  now  completed  and  will 
be  turning  out  finished  photographic  papers  by 
the  end  of   February. 


United  States  Notes. 

Secretary  P.  S.  Ridsdale,  of  the  American  Fores- 
try Association,  has  secured  a  riding  from  the 
Treasury  Department  on  the  method  by  which  the 
income  tax  on  timberlands  may  be  estimated.  The 
Department  says  that  office  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"the  gain  from  the  cutting  ami  disposal  of  stump- 
age  is  realized  in  the  year  during  which  the  timber 
is  cut  and  disposed  of,  and  that  the  amount  receiv- 
ed in  excess  of  the  cost  of  such  timber  is  profit, 
and  should  be  so  accounted  for  as  income  for  that 
year."  This  decision  was  based  upon  the  request 
for  information  pertaining  to  stumpage  values  of 
the  yearly  growth  of  timber,  whether  cut  or  not. 
and  to  whether  an  income  tax,  based  on  the  value 
of  the  timberland.  would  or  would  not  be  assessed. 
It  is  understood  that  no  timberland  will  be  subject 
to  the  tax  until  the  timber  is  cut   and  marketed. 


The  Associated  Dealer-  in  Paper  Mill  Supplies 
ol  New  York  has  arranged  to  hold  its  annual  dinner 
■  "id   vaudeville  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the   Hotel 

McAlpin  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday.  February  L8. 
In  order  to  give  the  affair  a  good  start,  tin'  associa- 
tion voted,  at  its  January  meeting,  to  take  twenty- 
five  ticket-  lor  distribution  among  honorary  guests 
and  members  of  the  pros.  As  preference  in  seating 
will  be  given  to  early  applicant-,  it  is  important 
that    all    who  expect    to   go,   -end    word,    together   with 

the     number  Of  gUeStS     they     have.       and       the      fee       of 

$5  for  each,  at  as  early  a  .late  as  possible,  to  either 
Fred    II.    Chase,    secretary    of    the    association,    L45 

NaSSaU      Street.         The      committee      con-|-t-      ,,f       I!.       B. 

Atterbury.  Fred  II.  Chase,  .lame-  Pirnie,  Daniel  M. 
Hicks,   ami    Adolph   Salomon  of    111)   \a--au   Street. 


The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Paper  Trade  Association  of  the  United  State-  will 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf  A-toria.  fifth  Avenue,  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street.  New  York  City,  on  Wednes- 
day. February  18th,  at  10  a.m.  The  association 
will  hold  it-  fourth  annual  banquet  and  vaudeville 
on  the  evening  <<i  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting. 
February  18th,  at  the  Waldorf  A-toria.  Fifth  Aven- 
ue ami  Thirty-fourth  Street,  at  7  o'clock.  The 
hulies  are  mo-t  cordially  invited  to  attend,  and  from 
present  indication-  a  large  number  will  lie  present. 
The  member-  are  al-o  privileged  to  invite  their 
friend-  (and  their  ladies]  engaged  in  the  paper 
business.  The  price  of  the  banquet  and  vaudeville 
ha-  been  fixed  at  $8  per  per-on.  The  attendance 
last  year  numbered  324,  and  the  committee  i- 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  at  least  350 
tickets  will  be  disposed  of  this  year.  Applications 
for  ticket-  should  be  made  to  William  I '.  Hidgway. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  11  Park  Row,  New  York 
City,  at  once,  giving  him  the  name-  of  those  who 
will  attend  and  accompanied  by  the  proper  remitt- 
ance check  to  hi-  order.  In  alloting  tables,  it  is 
essential  that  the  names  of  those  who  will  attend 
be  given.  The  committee  urgently  requests  that 
all   application-    be    made   prior   to    February    12th. 


The  Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  A:  Paper  Company 
of  Carthage  and  Brownville,  N.  Y.,  has  just  tiled 
complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion  at    Washington   against    the    New    York   Central 
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&  Hudson  River  Railroad,  et  al,  in  which  they 
charge  that  rates  of  seventeen  cents,  twenty-two 
cents  and  twenty-five  cents  on  shipments  of  wrapp- 
ing paper,  box  board,  wood  pulp  board,  etc.,  to 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Richmond  arc  exces- 
sive, unreasonable  maximum  rate-  and  for  repara- 
tion   for    past    grievances. 

*     *     *     * 

Director    Harris,    of    the    United    States    Census 

Bureau,  and  William  M.  Steuart,  chief  of  the 
Bureau    of    Manufacturers    of    the    Census,    listened 

me  severe  criticisms  and  many  suggestions 
from   an    assembly    of   manufacturers   and   trade   lead- 

a  how  to  conduct,  compile  and  improve  the 
census  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  for 
1914,  which  will  I..-  taken  during  1915,  at  a  con- 
sultation meeting  field  in  the  directors'  room  at 
the  Merchant-'  Association  of  New  York,  last 
Thursday. 


Among  other  things,  the  census  takers  were  in- 
formed that  the  methods  pursued  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  pa-t  industrial  surveys  were  most  unsatis- 
factory to  the  manufacturers.  Arthur  C.  Hastings, 
presid'ent  of  the  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Associa- 
tion, wa-  one  of  those  who  criticised  the  Federal 
compilations  in  the  past  a-  having  no  particular 
value  to  the  pulp  and  paper  indus  (try  because  ol 
the  arrangement  of  grouping  of  industries.  Mr. 
Hastings  asserted  that  the  association  of  winch  be 
i-  the  head  would  gladly  undertake  the  task  ol 
gathering  ami  preparing  more  authentic  and  detailed 
data  concerning  the  value  of  production  for  all  the 
various  mill-  throughout  the  United  States  and 
al-o  the  respective  quantities  for  each  grade  ol 
paper  produced  than  the  government  has  ever 
presented  hithertofore.  He  -aid  that  business  gen- 
erally i-  now  suffering  from  a  lack  of  definite  know- 
ledge a-  to  how  much  of  our  American  capital  has 
been  transferred  into  the  business  abroad,  and  he 
urged  that  the  coming  census  include  a  detailed 
study    of    tin-    subject. 

*        *        *        * 

\  suite  for  15,000  damages  wa-  tiled  in  Superior 
Court  recently  ny  Henry  II.  Wilson,  againsl  the 
Ferdinand  Funke  Son-,  manufacturer-  of  paper 
and  paper  products,  at  Evansville,  End.  Henry  and 
another  employee  in  the  mill,  wa-  injured  October 
18th.  Wil-on  and  another  employee  were  unloading 
They    were    almost    through    shortly    before 

ock.      John    Funke.    one   of    the   defendant-,    and 

hi-    ion  man    came    into    the    car.      In    order    to    finish 

>rk  quickly  they  took  hold  of  the  bale  of 

paper   that    Wilson    and    hi-    partner    were   carrying 

..,-.     At   the  door  Funke  and  the  foreman 

•lie    hale    such    a    hard    swing    thai     Wil-on    wa- 
I    along    with    the    bale    of    paper,     lie    was 
.I,    heavily    to    the    ground    and    againsl    a    -lack 
of    lumber    and    permanently    injured. 


I.  H.  Franks.  London  representative  of  Castle 
Gottheil  &  Overton,  of  200  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  arrived  in  this  city  from  England  on  the 
steamship  Baltic,  January  9th.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Frank-  has  been  calling  on  friend-  in  the 
trade  whom  he  lias  not  seen  since  his  last  trip  to 
America  three  years  ago.  He  i-  stopping  at  the 
Hotel  Seville,  where  he  expects  to  remain  for  the 
next  three  or  four  weeks.  ..Mr.  Franks  in  an  inter- 
view with  your  correspondent  stated  that  the  paper 
stock  trade  in  England  had  been  very  good  up  to 
a  few  months  ago  when  a  falling  off  which,  he 
feels  is  probably  only  temporary,  began.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  reflection  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  America  at  the  same  time.  In  closing. 
Mr.  Franks  said.  "When  the  new  conditions  have 
adjusted  themselves  here,  there  will  undoubtedly 
lie  a  rise  in  business  abroad,  but  whether  this  will 
be  rapid  or  gradual,  only  the  future  can  tell." 

*  *       *       * 

Frank  H.   Hoberg.  of  Green   Bay.   Wis.,   president 

and  general  manager  of  the  Hoberg  Paper  Company 
one  of  the  leading  paper  manufacturers  of  Wisconsin 
was  married  quietly  on  January  8th  to  Miss  Gert- 
rude  Samuelson  of  Marinette,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hummel 
officiating. 

*  *      *       * 

.lerre  C  Mosher,  assistant  manager  of  the  Whit- 
ing Plover  Paper  Co.  plant  at  Wis.,  during  the 
past  four  years  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  take 
effect  February  1st.  1914.  Soon  thereafter  he  will 
leave  for  New  York  city  to  open  a  wholesale 
paper  establishment.  Mr.  Mosher  is  thorough  in 
his  line,  and  for  several  years  before  coming  to 
Stevens  Point  was  engaged  in  the  paper  jobbing 
business    at    Omaha.    Neb. 


Solicitors   Gordon    and    Hening   to-day    petitioned 

(  oiirt  of  Common  Pleas  No.  2  for  an  injunction 
against  the  Philadelphia  Paper  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany to  restrain  the  defendant-  from  continuing 
the  alleged  encroach  incut  of  its  property  in  the 
bed  of  Nixon  St..  Twenty-first  Ward.  The  com- 
pany ha-  a  plant  on  Nixon  Si.  1,000  feet  north  of 
Fountain  St.  Nixon  St.  i-  a  10-feet  wide  thorough- 
fare, extending  from  Levcrington  Ave.  to  Port 
Royal  Ave.  When  the  company  made  recent  addi- 
tions and  extension-  to  it-  building-,  it  i-  averred 
the  line-  of  the  street  were  disregarded,  and  it 
built  IS  feel  III  to  the  bed  of  NlXoll  St.  The  city 
maintain-   that    tin-   wa-  an   encroachment    on   and   a" 

illegal  possession  of  a  part  of  the  streets. 


\   new  linn   ha-  been  organised  at    Bellows   Falls, 
Yt..  the  Standard  Paper  Company  to  make  gummed 

paper-     of     all     grade-     similar     to     the      manufacture 

recently  established  here  by  the  Liberty  Paper  Co. 
The  proprietors  are    \    I'    Brookhouse  and  Rowe  C. 

Wale-  The  company  will  occupy  quarters  in  the 
building   near  the   paper   mill   of   the    Robertson    Paper 

Co  under  the  hill,  formerly  occupied  by  that  cor- 
poration for  making  waxed  paper-.  The  two  men 
win-  connected  with  the  Liberty  Paper  Co.  until 
recently. 


For  the  tir-t  tunc  since  the  building  of  the 
immense  paper  mill  plant  in  \vcryville.  III.,  which 
ha-  recently   been  completed,    the  trade  may  know 
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who  the  real  owners  arc  They  are  t  lie  Bemis 
Brothers  Bag  Company  of  St.  Louis,  according  to 
a  warranty  deed  filed  in  the  county  recorders  office 
several  days  ago.  The  deed  transfers  the  whole 
paper  plant  from  the  supposed  owner  Ernest  B. 
Roberts,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  the  Bemis  Broth- 
ers for  the  sum  of  "one  dollar  and  other  good  and 
valuable  considerations  and  specified."  Mr.  Roberts 
it  is  understood,  will  continue  as  manager  of  the 
plant,  which  will  retain  the  name  of  Illinois  Paper 
Company  and  will  be  run  as  a  branch  business  of 
the  Bemis  Bag  Company  in  St.    Louis. 


Articles  of  incorporation  wen'  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  Thursday  by  the  Pawtucket 
Glazed  Paper  Company.  The  concern  is  to  manu- 
facture, buy  and  sell  coated  and  glared  paper,  and 
will  be  located  in  Pawtucket,  H.  I.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  Hugh  Linton.  Jesse  Linton.  Hugh  L.  A 
Linton  and  Carroll  M.  Linton,  all  of  Pawtucket, 


M.  B.  Wadleigh,  well-known  lumberman  of  Old 
Town,  Me.,  has  brougb.1  suit  againsl  the  Wes1 
Branch  Dam  A:  Reservoir  <  <>.  He  claims  the  water 
in  the  storage  basin  was  not  handled  righl  last  sea- 
son delaying  his  logs  and  making  extra  expense. 
He  has  also  sued  the  Katahdin  l'ulp  &  Paper  (  '<>. 
for  S5,()()0  mi  account  of  their  pulp  wood  nol 
being  properly  handled  at  driving  time,  it  getting 
mixed    with    his    logs    and    the    sorting    out    at     Lincoln 

made   a    delay    and    extra    expense.      He    also    drove 

it    fifteen    miles. 

*       *       *       * 

The  Annual  Sales  Convention  of  the  Beaver 
Board  Companies  took  place  the  week  of  January 
5th  to  LOth,  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  Sessions  were  held 
at  the  auditorium  room  of  the  newly  enlarged 
Heaver  Administration  building.  Though  some  of 
the  Southern.  Australian  and  South  and  Central 
American  representatives  did  not  attend,  fully  seven- 
ty salesmen  were  present.  Service  was  the  keynote 
of  the  convention,  service  to  employee-,  sales  ser- 
vice for  distributors  and  dealers;  and  mosl  of  all, 
service  for  consumers.  Plan-  were  evolved  for 
the  extension  of  the  service  department-  in  every 
section  of  the  Beaver  organization  that  the  Beaver 
companies  might  not  only  be  more  efficient  within 
the  organization,  bul  of  maximum  value  to  all  who 
handle  or  use  Beaver  Board  in  any  way.  While 
the  entire  convention  looked  to  the  future,  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies 
during  seven  years  was  brought  out  clearly.  One 
feature  of  the  convention  was  a  trip  by  special 
train  to  the  new  half  million  dollar  plant  at  Thorold 
Ont.  The  closing  of  the  convention  was  marked 
l>v  a  large  all-Beaver  banquet  given  at  the  Statler 
Hotel    in    Buffalo. 


Three  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  five 
firms  put  out  of  business  in  a  blaze  which  occured 
recently  at  the  corner  of  Dundas  and  Sheridan 
Streets.  Toronto.  G.  G.  Miles'  woodworking  factory 
was  one  of  the  buildings  destroyed,  and  all  the 
other  firms  were  engaged  in  the  woodworking  line. 
Mr.  Miles  was  overcome  by  excitement  when 
watching  the  fire  and  dropped  dead. 


CANADIAN    PULP    &    PAPER    ASSOCIATION 
TO   MEET  FEBRUARY  26th. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association  will  he  held  in  Montreal 
on  Thursday,  February  26th,  which  will  he  after 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pulp  A:  Paper 
Association,  which  comes  off  on  February  19th  and 
20th. 


ABITIBI     PULP     RE-ORGANIZATION. 

It  is  understood  that  a  re-organization  of  the 
Abitibi  Pulp  A  Paper  Company,  in  which  New 
York  ami  Chicago  capital  is  involved,  is  now  on 
foot,  and  that  negotiations  have  reached  such  a 
Stage  that    the  deal   may   lie  closed   within  a   few  days. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  &  Lumber  Corporation 
is  erecting  a  big  plant  which,  when  finished,  will 
represent  an  investment  of  close  to  a  million  dollars. 
There  is  an  irregular  group  of  buildings,  mostly 
one-storey  ami  measuring  something  like  900  by 
-tm  it.  in  plan,  forming  a  complete  pulp  mill  for 
making  high-grade  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  together 
with  a  digester  building  covering  digesters  reaching 
ltin  ft.   above   the  ground.     It    is   to   he   finished   by 

next  September.  The  buildings  have  concrete  ex- 
terior, the  interior  structure  being  largely  of  struc- 
tural steel   with  yellow  pine  roofs. 

There  is  to  he  an  independent  -team  turbogene- 
rator plant,  fiivinji  power  for  both  the  pulp  mill 
and  a  saw  mill  which  i-  being  erected  separately.  A 
private  railroad   is  to  supply   the  mill   with   logs  from 

the   extensive   timber  ami    pulp   w I   limit-   of   the 

company,  aggregating  some  ">i>t>  square  mile-.  The 
Dominion  Government  has  undertaken  to  develop 
a  harbor  for  safe  wharfage  lor  ships  up  to  6,000 
ton-   burden. 


The  Running    Waters  Commissi i    Quebec   has 

deposited    with    the    Department    of    Public    Works 

•it  Ottawa  plan-  for  tin-  huge  dam  which  is  to  he 
built  on  tin'  St.  Maurice  River  to  conserve  tie 
flow   ami  thereby  greatly    benefit    a    number   of    pulp 

and  paper  industries  on  this  waterway.  The  dam 
i-  -aid  to  I..-  tin'  largest  of  it-  kind  buiH  in  Canada. 
It  will  lie  situated  2  1-3  mile-  above  La  Loutre  Ra- 
pid.-. Ill  mile-  from  Parent  and  210  miles  from  the 
St.    Lawrence    Liver.       It    will    he    1,720  feet    long,   and 

will  -tore  160,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  which 
mean-  that  it  i-  nearly  twice  as  large  a-  the  As- 
souan dam  on  the  River  Nile  in  Egypt.  Applica- 
tion   for    approval    of    the    plan-    has    been    made    and 

will  shortly  he  granted,  it  i-  probable. 

Although  Opposition  members  have  charged  the 
Government  with  helping  to  build  up  with  its  tariffs 
a  lumber  combine  which   ha-  been  operating  in   the 

West  and  putting  up  price-  there,  and  although 
they  have  made  every  effort  to  draw  from  the 
Government  some  intimation  of  its  tariff  policy,  so 
far  none  ha-  been  given.  It  has  been  announced, 
however,  that  the  policy  to  he  pur-ued  will  shortly 
he  stated.  It  i-  understood  that  it  will  embody  very 
very  few  tariff  changes,  and  that  there  i-  prac- 
tically no  likelihood  of  the  paper  schedules  being  in- 
terfered  with    in  any    way. 


•to 
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John  .1.  Ross,  General  Superintendent  <>t'  t  1 1 « ■ 
Minnesota   and   Ontario   Power  Co.  at  International 

Falls.  Minn.,  was  at  the  Soo  last  week.  It  is  rum- 
ored that  he  has  closed  an  engagement  with  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  ami  Paper  Mills,  to  take  charge 
of  their  mills  at  the  Soo.  Kspanola  ami  Sturgeon 
Falls.  Out.,  but  this  i-  denied  by  the  official-  of 
the  company.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
Spanish  River  Co.  are  looking:  for  a  suitable  man 
1  leneral  Superintendent  with  supervision  over 
all   the   plants. 

W.    J.    Sheppard,    of    Waubashene,    Ontario,    has 

been  elected  a  director  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  taking  the  place  on  the  Board  of 
.1.  J.  Sullivan,  of  South  Brewer.  Me.  Mr.  Sheppard 
who  is  a  large  shareholder  in  the  company,  is 
Presidenl  of  the  Georgian  Hay  Lumber  Co.,  and  a 
Director    of    the    Royal    Bank. 

The  Inland  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  which  was  form- 
ic! some  time  ago  to  take  over  the  business  and 
plant  of  the  Colonial  Wood  Products  Co.,  at  Thor- 
old.  Ont.,  has  started  the  ground  wood  mill  again 
after  being  shut  down  for  some  time.  It  is  reportep 
that  the  Inland  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  will  grind  for 
the   International   Paper  Co. 

Benjamin  .1.  ('lark,  head  accountant  of  the  Mont- 
rose Division  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills 
headed  the  polls  as  alderman  in  the  recent  muni- 
cipal election  in  Thorohl.  T.  A.  Weldon,  manager 
of  the  Montrose  Division  was  strongly  urged  by 
many  citizen-  to  come  out  for  Mayor  of  Thorohl 
and  was  promised  the  position  by  acclamation,  but 
had  to  decline  owing  to  business  reasons. 

The  Pulp  Wood  Co..  a  corporation  under  the 
law-  of  Wisconsin,  has  just  been  granted  a  license 
by  the  Ontario  Government  to  purchase  pulp  wood 
lands  and  pulp  wood  timber,  and  to  cut,  carry, 
buy.  sell  and  trade  and  deliver  pulpwood  in  Ontario. 

f 0-Ovided    that    a    -urn    not    greater   than    ninety    thou- 
and  dollar-  i-  invested  in  these  operations.     Hugh 
Keefer.  barrister  of   Porl    Arthur,   ha-  been  appointed 
iev    of    the    Pulp    Wood    Company    for    the    Pro- 
vince of  <  mtario. 

The       Howell      Company,      Of      Toronto.      have      been 

inted  selling  agent-  for  the  Dryden  Timber  and 
mited,    of    Dryden,    for    New    York 

oid      Michigan.       It      i-     eX- 

I  that  thi-  Dryden  Company,  whose  evapora- 
tors are  bring  rebuilt  will  resume  operations  tin- 
month.  The  output  will  be  forty  tons  per  day  of 
pure    fibre    sulphate    pulp. 

new    warehouse   of    the    Victoria    Paper   and 

Twine  Co..  winch  i-  located  at    139-441    Wellington 

will   be  occupied   by   the  com- 

by   the    •  t    month.     The   basement 

being   used   for   storage   purposes   in    the 

ick.       The   cost    of    the    Dl  w    home 


of  the  company  is  (85,000  and  all  the  latesl  ideas 
and  convenience-  in  warehouse  construction  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  buildings,  which  is  four 
storeys  high,  well  lighted  and  equipped  with  every 
time  and  labor  -axing  device.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co.  was  held  at 
the  King  Edward  Hotel.  Toronto,  on  January  17th. 
and  very  gratifying  were  the  reports  pres  >nted  for 
the  past  year.  All  the  old  officers  and  directors 
were  re-elected.  Among  those  present  were  Charles 
F.  Hubbs,  of  New  York.  F.  Jameson,  of  Pittsburg, 
George  Beggs,  of  Rochester,  Charles  Corning,  of 
Baltimore.  W.  H.  Howe.  H.  J.  Severance  and  R.  W. 
Gallagher,  of  Buffalo.  After  the  business  meeting 
the  visitors  were  entertained  to  a  theatre  party  by 
Charles  V.  Syrett,  Managing  Director  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  among  the  other  guests  were  I..  E. 
Charles  and  O.  S.  Nicholls,  of  Toronto.  The  new 
warehouse  of  the  company  was  inspected  and  the 
members  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pli 
with  it  and  the  fine  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  construction. 

William  T.  Johnson,  who  for  the  past  few  years 
ha-  been  managing  director  of  the  George  Powley 
Paper  Co.,   Toronto,   has  resigned. 

J.  O.  Trounce,  who  has  for  some  time  past  been 
representing  D.  S.  Walton  &  Co.,  paper  dealers,  of 
New    York    City   in     Toronto,    ha-   joined    the   staff   of 

the  Continental   Bag  &   Paper  Co.,  and  i-  attached 

to  the  Toronto  office. 

The  annual  Meeting  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  wa-  held  on  January  17th.  and  the  re- 
port- for  the  pa-t  year  showed  a  nice  advance  in 
business  over  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The 
officers  elected  were:  Presidenl  F.  I..  Ratcliff; 
Vice-President,  T.  E.  Gain;  Secretary,  Norman  .1. 
Ratcliff.  An  interesting  social  feature  that  took 
place  recently  wa-  when  Mr.  and  Mr-.  I'.  I..  Rat- 
cliff entertained  the  staff  of  salesmen  and  office 
managers  to  a  delightful  evening  at  the  home  of 
the  President,  1  IS  I  rescent  Road.  The  Ratcliff 
Company  ha-  been  in  business  for  fifteen  years  and 
it  i-  rumored  that  they  may  in  the  near  future 
a  large  and  well-equipped  new  paper  ware- 
house,    a     Bite     having    already     been     selected,     their 

present  quarters  at  30  West  Market  Street  being 
too  -mall  to  accommodate  their  growing  busin 

.1.  G.  Whyte  A  Son,  Limited.  Ottawa,  have  been 
granted    a    charter    with    a    -hare    capital  of    195,000. 

The  company  are  granted  extensive  power-  ami 
among  them  are  to  carry  on  the  business  of  whole- 
sale importers  ami  vendors  of  stationery  and  small- 
ware-.  .Mid  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  all  kind-  of 

l k-.         stationery,         bookbinding         machinery 

and  to  publish  I ks,  etc.  The  company  are  em- 
powered to  take  over  and  acquire  a-  a  toing  con- 
cern     the      whole-ale     -tatloiiery     and     other     bu-ille-- 

now  earned  on  m  Ottawa  by  Robert  Barclay  Whyte 
and   Leslie   Patterson   Whyte,  under  the  (inn  name 
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of  J.  G.  Whyte  &  Son.  The  incorporators  arc 
Robert  Barclay  Whyte,  Leslie  Patterson  Whyte, 
Charles  II.  Schwerdfager,  Horace  A.  Moffatt  and 
Alfred  H.   Whyte. 

Woodworkers,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  with  a  share 
capital  of  .$40,000,  have  been  granted  a  charter  to 
buy,  sell  and  deal  in  timber  limits,  timber  lands 
and  logs  and  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  lumber 
and  woods  of  all  kinds  and  all  articles  in  the  mak- 
ing of  which  timber  or  wood  is  required.  The 
incorporators  are  Louis  F.  Strickland,  Alex.  B. 
Beverly,  and  Rudolph  F.  Lembke,  of  Toronto, 
Percy  E.  Heeney  and  Walter  H.  Gregory  of  Berlin. 
Ontario. 


Brown    Mechanical    Pulp 

or  "  Leather  " 

Board 

The  "Papier  Zeitung"  publishes  a  summary  of  a 
pamphlet  by  Zaccharias,  on  the  manufacture  of 
brown     mechanical     (so-called    "leather")     boards. 

Dealing  first  with  the  composition  of  wood,  it  is 
stated  that  fully  dried  spruce  wood  contains  approx- 
imately 53%  of  cellulose.  14',  of  other  less  re- 
sistant carbohydrates,  including  wood-gum,  29^  oi 
lignin  and  1',  of  resin,  fat  and  mineral  matters. 
Treatment  of  the  wood  with  hut  water  alone 
removes  12%  of  soluble  matters,  chiefly  the  gummy 
carbohydrates,  but  including  about  L"  ,  of  the 
lignin  constituents. 

The  woods  chiefly  employed  for  making  leather 
boards  are  the  coniferous  varieties  of  spruce,  fir 
and  pine,  occasionally  certain  percentages  of  the 
deciduous  woods,  such  as  birch,   beech  and   popular 

are  added.  Birch  and  beech  woods  are  harder  and 
closer    in    structure    than    the    coniferous    woods,    but 

the  employment  of  birch-wood  is  not  advantageous 
in  spite  of  the  higher  yield,  because  it  requires  a 
more  severe  and  longer  steaming,  and  the  pulp 
produced  is  very  short  and  free.  Beech-wood  also 
requires  a  longer  steaming,  and  the  pulp  has  a 
very  dark  color,  nevertheless  it  is  greasy  and  the 
best  leather  boards  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  two- 
thirds  of  coniferous  wood  with  one-third  of  beech, 
because  the  latter  gives  a  clo-er  board  which  is 
harder  and  takes  a  better  finish  than  one  made 
entirely  of  spruce  or  pine.  Poplar  wood  is  very 
soft  and  spongy,  it  is  easily  pulped  but  does  not 
improve  the  quality  of  the  board. 

The  time  and  pressure  of  steaming  musi  be 
adjusted  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  to  be  ground, 
the  quality  of  stuff  to  be  made  and  its  color. 
Pine-wood  is  most  commonly  employed  and  is 
steamed  for  about  ten  hours  under  a  pressure  of 
3t  to  4  atmospheres.  A  higher  pressure  is  not 
advisable  owing  to  the  resinous  nature  of  the  wood. 
Fir  and  spruce,  on  the  other  hand,  being  less 
resinous,  may  be  -teamed  under  a  pressure  of  six 
atmospheres  for  six  hours,  whereas  birch  and  beech 
require  much  longer.  Long  steaming  causes  the 
wood   to   grind   much   greasier   and   the   board   takes 


better   finish.     Fresh,   green   or   dam])   wood   must 
be    steamed    for    a    longer    time    than    dry    seasoned 

wood.      For   a   cubic   metre   of   well   steamed    w 1   a 

consumption  of  400  to  500  kilos,  of  steam  is  re- 
quired. It  is  advisable  to  grind  the  logs  shortly 
after  steaming,  as  wood  which  has  been  allowed 
to  dry  up  again  is  more  difficult  to  grind  and  does 
not  yield  such  a  good  pulp.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
not  be  ground  directly  out  of  the  boiler  as  the 
stuff  then  shows  a  great  tendency  to  froth.  As  a 
rule  the  stones  used  for  grinding  steamed  wood 
are  coarser  than  those  used  for  ordinary  white 
mechanical.  Brown  mechanical  pulp  is  very  much 
stronger  than  white,  but  its  color  is  against  its 
general  application.  Paler  stuff  can  be  made  by 
slow  steaming  under  a  pressure  of  1  to  1  \  atmo- 
sphere. Also  a  paler  color  can  be  obtained  by 
boiling  out  the  wood  with  water  under  pressure  in 
which  treatment  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid  to  the 
water  assists  the  color;  the  greater  consumption  ol 
steam  by  this  process  is  compensated  by  the  better 
quality  of  the  pulp.  To  a  certain  extent  the  brown 
color  of  steamed  wood  is  due  to  the  pressure  of 
air  in  the  steaming  chamber.  The  digesters  may 
be  either  horizontal,  vertical  or  rotary,  the  la-l 
consume  more  power  anil  are  not  so  easily  insulated 
and  wear  more  rapidly,  but  in  spite  of  these  defects 
they  are  often  preferred.  A  very  good  pulp  is  pre- 
pared by  a  patent  process  in  which  the  wood  is 
alternately  boiled  in  water  and  steamed  under 
pressure;  the  pulp  produced  is  superior  in  strength 
and  quality  to  ordinary  -teamed  pulp.  Leather 
boards  and  papers  made  from  -teamed  mechanical 
may  be  dyed  in  the  pulp  or  surface-stained  by 
mean-  of  basic  or  direct  dyestuffs.  (Specially  trans- 
lated for  the  "World's   Taper  Trade    Review.") 


HOW    SAMPLES    OF    LYE    SHOULD    BE    OB- 
TAINED    FROM     SULPHITE    COOKINGS. 

Probably  every  pulp  maker  is  convinced  that  the 
lye  is  fully  utilized  in  his  works,  but  this  i-  fre- 
quently a  great  mistake  due  to  the  -ample-  being 
improperly  obtained.  Generally  the  lye  is  run  off 
from  the  try  cock  into  a  copper  beaker  or  a  glass 
vessel,  cooled  slightly  or  not  at  all  and  then  titrat- 
ed.     The     SOs       has,      however,      the      property    when 

heated  or  agitated  of  being  changed  from  the  liquid 
into   the   gaseous   form,   and    as   the   test    of   lye    is 

agitated    and     heated     very     greatly   when     drawn      off 

the  SOs    for   the   most    pan    escapes  and   cannot    be 

found    when    titrating.     If    a    digester    whose    total 
content-    of    SOj  amounts    to    3|     to     I     per    cent,      is 

heated    up    to    100    degree-    ('.    without     letting    off 
gas    hardly    more    than    a    total    of      >(  b     amounting 

to    2    per    cent,     will    be    found. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  wished  to  determine  tin-  correct 
percentage  of  SOs  in  the  lye.  connect  to  the  try- 
cock  an  india  rubber  tube  or  a  leaden  Worm  of 
thin  piping,  whose  end  i-  provided  with  a  cocl 
and  place  'he  worm  in  cold  water.  Then  run  off 
the  lye  cold,  titrate  the  same,  and  it  i-  surprising 
to  find  how  strong  the  lye  still  is. — 

Der  Papierfabrikant. 
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Canadian  Markets 

The  market  conditions  continue  fair  and  news 
print  i-  in  good  demand  and  prices  firm.  One  mill 
which  was  looking  for  orders  ha-  been  taken  care 
of  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is  splendid 
particularly  from  an  export  standpoint.  Book  and 
writing  plant-  report  that  the  number  of  orders  are 
improving,  ami  they  are  looking  forward  to  a 
busier  period.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  1913  was 
in  many  respects  a  non-expensive  year  in  trade, 
owing  to  the  money  stringency  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  various  operations,  the  volume  of  business 
done   by    the   paper    house-   is   reported,    with    very 

few  exceptions,  to  he  ahead  of  the  previous  twelve 
months.  There  is  still  some  price  cutting  in  manilla 
fibres  and  krafts.  hut  this  has  been  going  on  so 
long  that  it  lias  become  a  part  of  the  trade  condi- 
tion-  a-   it    were,   and   jobbers   say    that    there    has   on 

the    whole    1 n    less    during   the   la.-t    twelve    months 

than  in  1912.  The  demand  for  ground  wood  pulp 
is  rather  quiet  and  the  sulphite  situation  is  a  little 
ea-ier.  owing  to  foreign  competition.  Water  con- 
ditions are  generally  reported  favorable.  Most  of 
the  mills  have  contract-  covering  the  major  portion 
of  their  outputs  for  1914.  The  rag  and  paper 
stock  market  i-  exceptionally  quite,  mixed  papers 
and  other  line-  being  -till  off.  Mosl  mills  have 
ju-t  got  through  taking  inventories  ami  will  out 
enter  the  market  for  any  large  supplies  until  later 
in  thi'  season. 

Quotations  f.o.b.   Toronto,  are: 


Sulphite     (unbleached),     $43    to    S45.     delivered    in 
United    States. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  S56  to  $58,  delivered  in  Canada 
Sulphite   (bleached),   $58  to  $60,   delivered  in  United 

State-. 


Paper  Stock 

Xo.   1   hard  shavings,   $1.87^    to  SI. 90. 
Xo.   1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.70  to  $1.75. 
No.   1   mixed  shavings,  50c. 
White  hlanks.   82}c.    to   85c. 
Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.20. 
Heavy  ledger  stock.   $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Xo.     1    hook    stock.    70c. 

Xo.   2   hook   stock.    15c.   to  50c. 

Xo.   1   manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 

No.   1  print   manilas,  (>•">. 

folded  news,  50c. 

<  >ver  issues,  52}c. 

Xo.    1   clean  mixed  paper,  30c.  to  32}c. 

Old   white   cotton.   $2.50  to   $2.75. 

Thirds  and   blues,   $1.30  to   $1.32}. 

No.   1   white  shirt   cuttings,   $5.00  to  $5.25. 

Blue  overall   cutting-.    $3.50   to   $3.62}. 

Black   overall   cutting-.    $1.75. 

Black   linings.   $1.75. 

New  light   flannelettes,  $4.50. 

Ordinary  satinet-.   75c. 

Flock,  90c. 

Tailor  rags.   65.C 

Quotations  f.o.b.   Montreal  are: 


Paper. 

News    iroll-:    >|_>   to   Ml.    delivered   in   car   load   lots. 
Newt  "'I    lo  $48,   delivered   in   car  load   lots. 

News     sheel     v">o  to  $56,  delivered  in  less  than  car 

load   lot-. 

Book  paper-  (carload)   Xo.  :;.  :;  75c.  to    I  50c. 
Book  paper  (ton  lot-     No    :;.    |,-.  to   t   50c. 
Book  paper    carload)   Xo.   _>.    i    j ".. 

k   paper   i  ton-   lot      \o    _>.    I   50c.   to  5c. 
I'.unk  papers  -carload  i   No.    1,    l    75c.  to  5   25c. 
Book  papersl  ton  lots)  No.  I.  •">  25c.  to  7  50c. 
Writings.  5c.  to  7}c. 
Sulphite   Bond,  6}c.   to  E 
Grey  Bro  12  75. 

1,1.,.     S3  00  to  $3  7.-.. 

R      -j    30  to  1  I   25 
Manilla    No     .'     -  |    00   to    13    50 
Manilla    No.    I.    $3   00   to    $3    75 
I  nglaz*  d   Kraft,  $3  7:.  to  $4   •*>(». 
•  .  00. 

Pulp. 

('.round    wood     .it    mill       S  |  .">   to   ^|n. 

Ground    wood,    $22    to    $24,    delivered    in     United 
Sulphite    (unbli  $42    to    $44       delivered    in 


Book  and   News   Paper. 

Roll    News.    s|l     to    $43    per    ton    for    large    orders: 
s|.">  to  SoO  per  ton   for  small   order-. 

Ream    New-.   $45  to  $47   per  ton   for  large  orders; 

?.->()  to   s7o   per   ton   for  small   order-. 

Xo.    I   Book,  5}c.  to  tic.  per  11>. 
No    2  Book,  s.i       -i  mi  ,,,  m  :.-,  i„  |arge  quantities 
$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 

No.    3    Bool)    Ml       "I   I"  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities 
$4.  in  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 

Mostly  all  paper  houses  allow  a  discount   of  -' 
tor  pa\  incut  iii  30  daj  -. 

Wrappings. 

Brown,    per     loo    lbs.,    car    lot-      -  ton-. 

..  2  ton-.   $2.55;    I    ton.  $2.56;  less,   $2.76, 

Red    Brown,    car  lots,    $2.85;    •"•    ton-.    $2.95;    2    ton-. 

$8  OS;   I   'on.  $3.1  $3  25. 

I'.      Manilla,  car    lot-.    $2.85;    •">    ton-.    $2.95;    2    ton-. 
13.06,  1  tot     $3.16 

No    -'  Manilla,  car  lot-.  n:*.io:  ;>  ton-    $3  20;  2  tons. 
10;   i   ton.  -.;  m.  leas,  13.50. 

No.     I    Manilla,  ear  lol       ^  .   ion-,   vl   I :.     2  ton-. 
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The    Knight   of   the    Press 

.Most  interesting  developments  have  come  to  li<_dit 
during  the  pasl  Pew  weeks  in  the  .Montreal  newspaper 
situation,  which  have  had  a  wide  effeel  throughout  the 
entire  Eastern  pari  of  tin-  Dominion. 

The  Bgure  around  which  these  revelations  and  dis 
rubious  have  centered  lias  been,  Sir  Hugh  Graham, 
proprietor  of  the  Montreal  Daily  Star-Witness-Teli 
graph-Herald-e1  al.  Prom  'he  basement  printer,  with 
a  !'e\\  coppers,  sir  Hugh  Graham  has  developed  a  pub- 
lishing business  of  enormous  proportions  his  largesl 
paper.  "The  .Montreal  Star."  is  alone  valued  at  two 
million   dollars. 

This  phenomena]  success  has  encouraged  him  to  ape 
the  roll  of  our  famous  friend.  John  Morris,  of  New 
York,  Eormerly  Chairman  of  the  Committee  mi  Paper 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Association. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  situation  now  made 
public,  through  the  various  "Graham"  deals,  has  oc 
curred  in  Canada.  Up  to  the  present  time,  publishers 
and  other  manufacturers  have  been  doing  business 
with  each  other  on  most  equitable  basis  each  willing 
to  concede  to  the  other,  a  fair  profil  and  n  asonable 
consideration.  This  situation  would  never  have 
destroyed  by  the  print  manufacturers  all  of  whom 
have  sold  to  Canadian  consumers  at  a  price  less  than 
obtained  in  the  United  States.  They  are  giving  the 
publishers  of  this  country  the  benefit  of  the  low. 
of  production  and  raw  mat. -rials,  which  our  paper  mills 
are  enjoying  temporarily — on  the  whole  the  publish- 
ers in  this  country  have  been  treated  most  fairly  and 
on  a  most  business-like  basis  by  the  manufacturers  of 
newsprint    paper,    but    the   sii ss   of    N'orris'    methods 


at  Washington,  has  led  our  ambitious  Khight  of  News- 
paper.loin  to  stir  up  t he  quiel  pool. 

Tin-  amalgamation  of  a  number  of  papers,  either  in 
one  city,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  is.  of 
.  perfectly  all1'-1''  "lien  carried  on  on  the  pro- 
per basis.  A  newspaper,  as  ; dder  of  public  opin- 
ion, cannot,  however,  be  manipulated  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  high  finance  there  must  come  a  day  when 
people  turn  againsl  such  movements.  A  paper  de 
pending  upon  the  public-  for  support,  as  newspapers 
are.  must  not  deal  carelessh  with  this  aspect  of  the 
situation. 

Now.  Sir  Hugh  Graham  proposes  to  amalgamate  the 
Purchasing  Departments  of  a  number  of  the  largesl 
Canadian  Dailies  chiefh  in  those  which  he  himself 
and  tin-  Southam  people  are  interested^  and  to  pur- 
chase all  their  paper  from  one  mill  in  one  large  order, 
claiming  by  this  means  to  save  money  to  the  papers. 
He  also  puts  forth  the  argument  that  it  would  be  to 
an  advantage  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  use  a  stand- 
ard width  of  roll,  hut  it  is  well  known  that  the  presses 
of  these  various  papers  mentioned,  are  not  uniform,  and 
tha»    after    Sir    Hugh    Graham    has   closed    his    contract 

with  a  manufacturer,  he  will  attempt  to  change  the 
width  of  'In-   rolls,  and   thus   hu    the   paper- 

maker  in  for  a  large  run  of  side  runs,  and  in  general, 
hand  him  the  dirts-  end  of  tin-  deal. 

Sir  Hugh's  own  statement  of  his  reasons  for  inter- 
esting himself  in  so  many  papers  of  .Montreal  is  as  fol 
lows: 

"Xow  :is  to  tlie  often   asked,   why 

I  am  interested  in  ot 

•  •  Eleven  j  i                                                  _    . . .-  pulp  and  paper 
famine    would    eventually    overtake    Canada    anil     tin-     United 
snit.^  was  realize I  by  s,.Vl-ral  Canadian  newspapi 
They  saw  clearly  that  tie-  wasteful  destruction  ..t'  pulp  for 
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•-       ■■    man  an.l  fire,  unbalanced  by  reforestation,  most  whit 
tie  away  our  visible  supply  toward  an  early  vanishing  point. 

"At  that  time  the  president  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hamilton  Spectator  and  the  publisher  of  the 
Montreal  Star  held  a  conference  in  Toronto  and,  agreeing  as 
to  the  menacing  outlook,  took  steps  to  inquire  into  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  paper  mill  on  the  Nepigon  river,  and 
i  Thomas  Ptingle  an.l  Son.  engineers,  of  Montreal,  to 
report  upon  it.     The  report  was  unfavorable. 

"By  forestry,  milling  and  newspaper  experts  1  was  then  ad- 
vised to  become  interested  in  a  sufficient  number  of  new-pa 
Becure  an  aggregate  ot'ier  for  white  paper  of  at  least 
one  hundred  tons  a  day  an.l  by  inducing  all  the  publishers  to 
install  the  same  sized  presses  the  whole  output  of  the  paper 
mill  would  be  of  uniform  size,  which  would  re. hoe  the  cost  of 
production  to  a  minimum.  This  seemed  to  be  the  best  solu- 
-  the  problem  of  how  to  get  a  permanent  an.l  adequate 
supply  of  paper. 

••This  is  the  secret  of  my  seeking  an  interest  in  other  news 
papers.  In  every  ease  where  1  am  interested  I  have  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  the  managers  of  these  papers  of  the  wisdom 
of  joining  with  me  in  assembling  the  orders  for  paper,  with  a 
view  to  ultimately  taking  up  a  mill's  whole  output.  This  sim- 
ply  is  a  business  policy  which  has  commended  itself  to  every 
newspaper  man  to  whom  1  have  presented  it.  Of  not  a  single 
paper  outside  of  the  Star,  which  is  the  only  paper  1  own.  do  1 
attempt  to  dictate  the  policy." 

The  above  statement  was  given  out  in  reply  to  a 
published  statement  by  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  giv- 
ing his  reasons  for  retiring  from  tin-  Presidency  of  the 
Telegraph  Publishing  Company.  Sir  Hugh  Graham 
has  always  found  it  most  difficult  to  keep  men  with 
any  kind  of  a  democratic  spirit  in  his  employ,  and  it 
is  not  exceptional  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  could  not 
work  in  sympathy  with  him.  Commenting  <>n  this 
situation,  the  "Toronto  Globe"  says: — 

Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding  has  .lone  great  service  to  all  other  work- 
ing journalists  an.l  to  the  Press  of  Canada  in  declining  the 
office  of  editorial  responsibility  for  a  newspaper  venture  the 
ultimate  control  of  which  was  kept  secret  from  himself  ami 
from  the  public.  The  newspaper  situation  in  Montreal  during 
recent  months,  its  manipulations,  its  mergers,  its  mock  con- 
flicts and  secret  a.greements,  has  been  to  honest  and  self-re- 
specting men  in  the  craft  a  disgust  and  a  discouragement. 
The   good    name   of   journalism   has   been    trailed    in   the   .lust. 

The  man    in    I  I    the   man    in    the   college    wen'    led    to 

mock  at  tho  public   Press,  at   its  sincerity  as  an  organ  of  pub 
lie  opinion,  at  the  alleged   subservience  of  men  of  conscience 
baracter   to   >!  power   of   private   interests   that 

•  lare  not  show  their  hand.  To  that  sneer,  this  that  Mr.  Field- 
ing hat  irect  and  unequivocal  answer. 

And    it    is  .lone  at   ro.-il    personal   sacrifice.      Mr.    Kiel. ling   i>   no 

It   i-  many  years  since  he   retired   from 

-paper   u..rk   in    Halifax.        liis   Parliamentary   life   brought 

tho  rewards  oi  honest  and  capable  public  Bervice,  but  those 
rewards  were  not  financial.  For  many  years  Canada's  Minister 
of   Fii  .-r   made   material   gain   out   "t    his 

ire  opportunities      He  went   out   •■!   office  as  he  entered 
Th litorial  opportm   I  ida  for 

'    ■•!    bis   -tan. ling   are    very    few.         To    ; 

it    knowing  the   ■  ost,  and   to  refuse 
ontrolling  power  behind   it-  management   was  kept 
foi  which  \V.  8.  Kiel. ling  will  be  honored  by 
'  minded  journalist  in  Canada. 

What    matter    if    that    secret    power    wa-    pure    in    its    motives 

aroi  noble  in  it*  purposes.       It  was  secret. 

iupar.lonal.il    .  rime  of   the   Press   in   the    i 

■  i  ol  the  sen  ant  and 

-     most 
I  •     mi    tin-    l.o  |e\  ili, i,. nt    of 

My  cynical, 
inister,  prostitutes  to  the 
It   uses, 
independent  ■  .-,.|   the 

■     ■      n  ill  explain 
That    the    light    h  i 
•     • 

Durnal 
who  h  gratitude 


The  Canadian  Courier,  commenting  on  the  situation. 
very  aptly  puts  it  as  follows: — 

Journalists  all  over  t 'ana. la  will  greatly  regret  these  events. 
The  idea  that  any  capitalist,  however  able,  can  hire  a  number 
of  prominent  writers  aixl  use  them  as  political  puppets,  is  one 
which  all  goo. I  journalists  resent.  If  Sir  Hugh  persists  in  his 
attempt  to  control  the  editorial  utterances  of  the  Herald-Tele- 
graph, La  I'atrie.  an.l  La  1'resse.  in  addition  to  those  of  his 
own  paper.  The  Star,  he  will  either  drag  the  good  name  of  jour- 
nalism in  the  nnnl  or  make  an  ignominious  failure.  The  North- 
eliffe  idea  cannot  flourish  in  the  fresh  atmosphere  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

The  appearance  of  Sir  Hugh  Graham  in  the  roll  of 
conservationist  under  these  circumstances  must  make 
the  pulp  and  paper  men  smile  audibly.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  paper  mills  in  this  country  are  the  most 
efficient  in  their  operation  of  any  in  the  World,  and 
while  we  have  many  wastes  yet  to  be  corrected,  the 
correction  can  never  come  from  people  whose  ambi- 
tion is  selfish  aggrandizement. 

A  financial  paper  commenting  on  this  situation,  says 
as  follows : — 

"Sir  Hugh  Graham's  endeavor  to  conserve  the  Na- 
tional Resources  of  this  great  Dominion  of  ours,  by  cur- 
tailment of  paper  consumption,  stands  alone  as  a 
monument  of  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  duty  to  the 
people.  A  small  interest  in  the  Herald  and  Witness, 
however,  will  hardly  suffice  to  preserve  more  than  a 
few  hundred  million  feet  of  pulp  timber  annually,  and 
it  may  still  b.-  necessary  for  our  journalistic  knight  to 
buy  the  Calgary  Eye-opener  or  the  Longueuil  Trum- 
peter." 

The  situation,  however,  is  tun  serious  for  levity,  and 
it  behooves  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  to  take 
a  united  stand  against  such  mis-guided  devotees  of  the 
dollar  as  Sir  Hugh  Graham  has  proven  himself  to  be. 


Labor  in  Lumber  Camps 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  past 
winter,  which  has  been  one  of  industrial  depression, 
and  decreased  labor  market,  that  lumbermen  have  ex 
perienced  tin-  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  mutable 

labor  for  lumber  camps.     The   hue  and  cry    for  labor 
that    is   heard   in    the   large  cities   in   Canada,   wht 
many  have  been  out  of  work  during    the    past     few 
months,    does    not    ring   true   when    we   sec    throughout 

the  country  thousands  of  men  i ded   for  work  of  this 

kind,  which  is  easily  the  best  kind  of  unskilled  work 
we  have.  Thousands  of  men  have  been  hanging  around 
cities  tilling  up  the  bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens, 
when  the  largest  industry  wc  have  in  this  country  was 
son-  in  mod  of  men  to  gather  their  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial   to   keep   their   mills   and    factories    going    lor   the 

next  year  Everj  year,  the  difficulty  recurs  of  obtain- 
ing sufficient  men  to  go  to  the  woods  tor  the  logging 
operations.    It  was  expected  that  this  year  on  accounl 

of  the  abundant  supph  of  labor  Ibis  difficulty  would 
be  avoided  We  find,  lio\\e\or.  that  th.se  predictions 
were   not    borne  out       The   ordinary   labor  available   in 

Canada  of  foreign  extraction  do  not  seem  inclined  to 
take  to  this  kind  of  work      For  this  reason,  their  pleas 

for  employment  often  fall  on  deal  ears     Work  in  lum- 
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ber  camps  is  undoubtedly  as  fine  work  as  unskilled  la- 
bor can  engage  in.  The  conditions  are  healthy,  the 
food  is  good  and  it  is  always  warm  working  in  the 
woods.  How  much  better  are  these  conditions  than 
what  is  usually  found  in  construction  camps,  where 
men  Live  in  shacks  and  lean  to's,  with  flapping  tarred 
paper  and  chilly  Canadian  winter  breezes  adding  to 
the  discomfort.  A  campaign  of  some  sort  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  this  work  would  indeed  lie  in  the  in- 
terests of  lumbering  and  paper  manufacturers. 


Editorial  Comment 

Alter  considerable  delay,  the  Postmaster  has  an- 
nounced the  detailed  memorandum  of  the  Parcels  Post 

System  and  put   the  same  into  effect   this  week.      It  has 

been  decided  to  adopt  the  zone  system  in  fixing  parcels 
post  rates  on  account  of  the  large  ratio  of  area  to  popu- 
lation in  the  Dominion. 

The  first  rate  is  live  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one 
cent  for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 
up  to  four  pounds  and  two  cents  for  each  subsequent 
pound  up  to  eleven  pounds  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  from  the  place  of  mailing,  irrespective  of  pro- 
vincial boundaries.  This  is  to  give  local  merchants 
an  advantage  within  their  own  neighborhood  and  also 
farmers  and  gardeners  who  can  use  the  mails  for  send 
ing  produce  to  their  local  market   at  a  low  rati-. 

A  parcel  of  eleven  pounds  can  he  sent  twentj  miles 
for  two  cents  a  pound  and  this  should  give  the  farm- 
ers a  decided  advantage. 

The  system  has  been  simplified  as  much  as  possible 
For  each  Province  there  is  to  In-  a  special  rate  card, 
on  which  the  Postmasters  can  sec  at  a  glance  what  are 
the  local  rates  ami  the  charges  for  forwarding  parcels 
to  other  Provi ss,  etc. 

There  will  he  seven  major  Provincial  zones,  the 
Maritime  Provinces  comprising  one.  In  sending  a  par- 
cel across  the  continent  there  will  he  an  additional 
charge  for  each  additional  /.one  or  Province  through 
which  it  [lasses. 

The  introduction  of  this  parcels  post  into  Canada  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  paper  industry.  With 
the  growing  use  of  paper  containers  for  all  kinds  of 
merchandise,  including  groceries,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  mean  a  phenomenal  advance  in  the  use  of 
hoard  and  heavy  wrappings  and  even  in  the  lighter 
wrappings  in  Canada.  Those,  however,  who  expect 
this  jump  to  be  immediate  and  at  first  striking  will, 
of  course.  In-  disappointed.  The  lag  of  human  nature 
will  show  itself,  and  it  will  he  some  time  before  people 
will  appreciate  the  value  and  advantages  of  the  par- 
cels post  system.  This  will  tend  to  keep  the  sudden 
consumption  of  these  grades  to  a  healthy  and  steady 
advance.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  this  for  paper  inter- 
ests in  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  it  through  ad- 
vertising and  in  selling  the  product.  The  market  will 
not  come  itself,  hut  must  he  solicited,  and  manufactur- 


ers should  first  themselves  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ties, and  then   attempt   to   make   the  consumers  share 

their  appreciation. 

#         *         #         * 

The  Companies  Case  .which  was  recently  decided  in 
Ottawa  in  favor  of  the  E.  P..  Eddy  Company  by  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  court,  which  maintained  the 
right  of  provincial  incorporations  to  do  business  in 
other  provinces  as  well  as  being  subjed  to  provincial 
regulation  and  taxation,  is  up  for  attention  again. 
Since  the  court  was  not  unanimous,  and  because  there 
is  still  much  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  mallei', 
the  case  is  to  be  carried  on  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  for  final  adjudication, 
important  constitutional  questions  are  involved,  and  if 
the  provincial  contention  is  sustained,  federally  in- 
corporated companies  will  also  he  suhject  to  provin 
cial  regulations  and.  in  fact,  he  little  better  than  char- 
ters from  the  provinces.  If  the  judgment  is  reversed, 
the  provinces  stand  to  lose  a  source  of  profitable  re 

venue  or,  at  least,  have  such  revenue  reduced.  A  con- 
ference of  provincial  premiers  beld  in  Ottawa  last 
October  asked  that  the  case  he  considered  closed,  hut 
it  is  thoughl  hest  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  to 
bave  tie-  matter  Snail)  settled.  The  case  is  being 
watched   with   greal    interest,  and   there   is  no  doubl 

that  the  contention  of  the  provinces  should  he  decid- 
ed against. 

•  •  »  • 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen 

held    in   Ottawa   on   the   ;;rd    inst .   was  the  >asi< I    a 

careful    discussi I'    Lumbering    conditions    in     this 

country.  .Mr.  -I.  R,  Booth  was  elected  Honorary  Pre- 
sident. 

A  greal  deal  of  important  discussion  came  up  re- 
garding the  Workmen's  Compensation  Pill  recently 
brought  up  in  Ontario.    Senator  Edwards  made  a  vig 

oroiis   attack   on    the   proposed    hill,   calling    it    socialism 

of    tin-    worst    kind.         He    said    that    it    will    an    the 

closing  of  factories,  the  lessening  of  employment,  and 
ill  every   case   it    would   mean   that    the   employer   would 

always  I   a nd  best.     It   is  a  measure  of  the 

most  vicious  kind,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  en- 
tire association  was  decidedly  againsl  the  hill.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  before  that  the  hill 
is  a  menace  to  the  pulp  and  paper  interests  as  well,  and 
we  fail  to  see  how  such  a  hill  could  become  law. 

Another  matter  of  interest  brought  out  at  the  as- 
sociation was  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Put 
the  association  was  agreed  that  little  benefit  would  he 
derived  in  the  Canadian  Lumber  industry  by  this  new- 
development.  <  Mi  the  whole  the  convention  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Association  was  extremely  good  and  the 
•        •        •        * 

A  Bill  has  come  up  before  the  present  sessi »f  the 

House  of  Commons  limiting  the  hours  of  work  foi 
workmen  and  in  public  works  to  eight  hours  per  day.  It 
also  stipulates  that  the  material  supplied  under  con- 
tracts  for  such   works   shall    he   manufactured    under 
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similar  conditions.  This  Ad  has.  of  course,  1 n  in- 
troduced at  the  instigations  of  tin-  Labor  Unions.  I' 
is  by  m >  means  a  fair  proposition,  bui  shoidd  be  allow- 
ed to  regulate  itself  as  other  work  does.  There  will 
be  a  greal  deal  of  public  work  of  special  natures 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  clause  "Extraordinary 
Emergency"  which  would  require  longer  hours.  An- 
other great  difficulty  in  this  sonnection  is  the  fad  that 


in  towns  when-  other  industries  arc  situated,  this 
would  cause  the  greatesl   labor  difficulty    by    having 

Mich  systems  introduced.  For  example,  in  pulp  mills 
where  it  is  impossible  to  work  such  hours,  a  greal  deal 
of  discontent  would  he  aroused.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
this  Bill  will  not  heroine  law.  hut  that  the  matter  will 
he  allowed  to  adjust  itself,  according  to  the  regular 
conditions. 


THE   USE   OF   RUMBLING   BARRELS 

By  E.  S.  HOLLOWAY. 


While  so  much  to-day  i-  being  said  about  the  conser- 
vation of  our  forests  not  only  from  tire,  but  also  by 
the  closer  utilization  of  their  products,  we  hear  very 
little  about  remedying  the  wasteful  methods  of  bark- 
ing wood  by  knife  barkers  for  the  manufacture  of 
pulp.  I'  was  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the 
newer  types  of  rumbling  barkers  produced  satisfactory 
wood  for  the  preparation  of  pulp  that  the  writer  visit- 
-  veral  of  the  best  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  using  this  type  of  barker,  in 
which  the  bark  is  removed  by  abrasion  leaving  the 
wood  intact,  thus  resulting  not  only  in  a  saving  of  fibre 
but  aKo  in  a  reduction  of  the  labour  cosl  of  barking. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  thai  the  loss 
in  preparing  or  barking  wood  by  knife  barkers  is  very 
heavy,  usually  reaching  25  to  30  per  cenl  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  rough  wood,  although  many  tests  on  differ- 
ent types  of  knife  barkers  in  some  cases  equipped  with 

one  of  the  i hanical  turning  attachments  have  given 

results  much  lower  than  this,  and  in  fact,  as  low  as  12 
i,.  15  per  cent,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
such  tests  are  being  made  the  operators  of  the  ma- 
chines are  aware  of  the  fact,  and  consequent!}  pay 
more  attention  to  their  work  which  brings  the  per- 
centage loss  down  to  the  minimum  quoted  above,  bui 
we  must   noi   figure  on  such   a   low    loss  as  this  for  it    is 

•ablished   fact    thai    few    operators  are  careful  en- 

io  remove  only  the  bark,  losing  sighl  of  'he  value 

he   lo->   of   w I    in    their  endeavour   to  obtain   the 

greatesl  possible  output  from  their  machines,  w 

by  uxine;  rumhlers  'he  loss  is  cul  down  to  8  or  in  per 

i.ciiiir  onl.\    the  volume  occupied  by  the  bark      re- 
MiL'  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  volume 

■    rough  v ood 

nuch  can  be  said  for  .  the  nimbler  de 

pending  on  the  point  id'  view  of  seller  or  buyer  of  wood 

ruth,  natur- 
•i,e  buyer  i  lain  tie-  el 

golid    w  ood    per   col  d,    claims    tie- 

I     wood. 

and    consequent!  that    nimbler   wood    is    not 

m  and   that  much 

•  o  one 
bnillg    none 

'Ids     is 
now     UsIIIL' 


rumhlers  on  their  own  wood  and  find  the  products  - 
isfactory. 

The  writer  has  seen  samples  of  unbleached  sulphite 
pulp  made  from  90  per  cent  rumbled  and  in  per  cent 
wood,  which  are  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  be- 
ing remarkably  free  from  specks. 

Such  mills  are  reaping  the  double  benefit  of  obtain- 
in";  20  per  cent  greater  production  of  pulp  per  . 
cord  and  being  able  to  utilize  much  smaller  diameter 
wood,  which  could  not  |„.  harked  in  a  knife  machine 
dm-  to  the  danger  to  the  operator  and  to  tin-  enorm- 
ous percentage  loss  of  barking  small  stuff,  this  is  in 
itself  an  important  factor,  encouraging  the  use  of 
rumhlers  in  this  day  of  shortage  and  high  price  of  pulp 
work,  and  also  carries  out  the  modern  idea  of  con- 
servation by  utilizing  the  tops  which  would  other- 
wise remain  in  the  forest  and  increase  the  tire  hazard. 

It  mighl  be  pointed  out  that  the  utilization  of  these 
•op-  gives  a  market  for  small  diameter  sticks  obtained 
from  the  lopping  of  'ops  making  it  possible  to  practice 
lopping  at  a  profit,  and  thus  assisting  in  the  tire  pro- 
tection of  our  staiidhi'_r  forests  and  .  g  to- 
wards  their  reproduction,  naturally  the  buyer  is  not 
so  vitally  concerned  along  these  lines,  hut  at  the 
-ame  time  he  would  insure  to  himself  a  longer  sup- 
ply at  the  present  price.  In  regard  to  closeni  - 
piling,  it  is  claimed  that  as  much  pulp  can  be  obtained 
from  a  COrd  of  nimbler  wood  as  from  one  of  r< 
For  the  reason  that  in  rumbled  wood  the  sap  wood  is 
intact,  ami  that  a  greater  quantity  of  pulp  can  he  ob- 
tained from  a  unit  volume  of  sap  wood  than  from  the 
same  volume  of  heart  wood,  however,  it  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that,  provided  the  rough  wood  entering  the 
nimbler  is  of  good  quality  and  reasonably  straight  and 
well  trimmed,  the  quantity  id'  solid  wood  per  <  ord  will 
not  materially  differ  from  the  solid  content  of 

wood. 

For  tin-  mi ssful  operations  of  ramblers  much  de- 
pends on  the  natural  condition  of  the  wood,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  found  that  fresh  cut  wood  barks  more  easily 
than   w  ood   which   has  season,  s, 

bene,'    cue    of    the    easiest,    much 

also  depends  on  the  method  of  bringing  wood  to  the 

mill,  a  long  drive  bj  tendency  to  soften  the 

■pi. I  ri\  er  much  of  the  bark 

oved  while  driving,  permitting  easy  barking,  bui 

Id  the  logs  be  much  broomed  on  the  drive  i<  is  J  if. 

to    bark    them  ;  articles    of    bark 

Iriven  into  fhe  broomed  ends  producing  specks  in 
the  finished  pap 
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There  are  two  main  types  of  rambler  backers,  the 
continuous  and  the  intermittent.  The  first  consists 
of  a  large  drum  open  at  both  ends  through  which  pass- 
es a  steady  stream  of  either  two  fcot  or  four  foot  wood. 
the  interior  of  the  drum  is  provided  with  several  flan- 
ges, which  ad  as  retarders,  forcing  the  wood  to  be 
rubbed  one  piece  against  the  other  and  also  against 
the  interior  of  the  drum,  provision  is  made  for  'he  re- 
moval of  tin-  bark  at  the  discharge  end  of  the  dram 
through  a  series  of  slots,  water  is  admitted  into 
drum,  aiding  Hie  removal  of  tin-  hark,  and  also  wa  h 
ing  it  away,  a  drum  17  feet  long  and  8  feet  diameter 
revolving  on  outside  supports  imilar  to  a  hall  mill  at 
8  r.  p.  m.  and  sel  on  a  slope  of  1  in  15,  lias  a  capacity 
of  10  cords  per  hour,  by  this  is  meant  thai  ten  cords 
aie  completely  barked,  more  wood  than  lids 
through.  hut  usually  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  wood  has 
to  hi'  sent  through  a  second  time  in  order  to  com- 
pletely clean  it.  The  intetfmittenl  type  consists  of 
a  larger  and  shorter  drum  revolving  on  a  12-inch  hol- 
low shaft,  through  which  water  is  admitted  to  tie-  in 
terior  of  the  drum,  charging  is  effected  through  a  re- 
movable section   of  the  drum,  a   drum    It    foot    in   .hi 

meter  and  H>  feel  long  requires  6]  '• ds  to  charge  il 

and  as  2%  hours  are  required  to  charge,  hark  and 
empty  the  drum,  the  capacity  is  2 '  ■_■  cords  per  hour. 
about  in  per  cenl  of  'his  woo. I  has  gol  to  be  either 
sent   'hrough  a  second  time  or  cleaned  by  hand. 

The  main  objections  to  the  use  of  ramblers  are  thai 
often  the  ends  of  the  sticks  are  broomed  and    i 
the  rumbling,  small  particles  of  hark  are  driven 

the  broomed  ends,  and,  secondly,  the  fibre  of  the  w I 

gets   crushed    by   striking   on    the    projecting    fl 
on  the  inside  of  the  drum,  thus  driving  small  parti'  les 
of  hark   into  the   fibre,   in   the  case  of  the  contii 
rambler,  it  is  the  writer's  belief  thai  the  firsl  of  these 
difficulties  can  be  remedied  by  having  openings  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  drum  to  gel   rid  of  thi 
a^   soon    ;is    it    is    removed,    and    by    also    using    C 
quantities  of  water  projected  into  the  drum  at  a  high 
velocity   to  aid    ill   tin'   losing   of   the   hark   and    to   wash 

it  away,  it   is  apparently  not  absolutely  m 

have  projecting  flanges  on  the  inside  of  the  drum,  and 

if  these   were   remove, I.   it    would    remedy   the  second 

difficulty,  it  would  probably  be  ;ssar)   t,>  d 

the  slope  of  the  drum  in  order  that  'he  wood  would  re- 
main in  the  ilium  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  remove 
the  hark  this  idea  is  partly  carried  out  at  the  Great 
Northern  Plant  at  Millinocket,  Me.,  where  the  drum. 
instead  of  being  a  continuous  one.  is  made  in  several 
sections,  set  on  lie-  same  driving  shaft  and  having  a 
gap  of  aboul  '■>  inches  between  each  section,  permitting 
tlie  exit  of  the  hark  more  quickly.  The  general  opinion 
is  that   a   drum   8   feel    in   diameter  should   he   revolved 

at  aboul  s  r.p.m.  for  the  besl  results — higher  s| d  than 

this   throws   the    wood    too    much   to   obtain    tie-    pi 
rubbing  effect. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  bark  quickly  u 
intermittent    type   of    machine,    which    the    writer   in- 
vestigated, this  machine  holds  the  hark  and    ivood   to- 
gether during  the  time  of  rumbling  and    i' 
sary  to  wash  out   the  drum   after  each    batch    11  : 
run  through. 

The  writer  understands  that  there  is  an  intern 
machine  in  use  in  which  'he  drum  is  supported  on  i 
hollow  shaft  not  running  completely  through  it.  dur- 
ing the  rumbling,  water  is  forced  through  one  side  ami 
out  the  other,  carrying  the  detached  hark  with  it. 
however,  he  has  not  ha,l  an  opportunity  of  studying 
this  type  of  machine  hut  understands  that  the  results 
are  quite  satisfactory. 


Taking  into  consideration  the  labour  power  and 
speed  and  efficiency  of  harking,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubl  that  the  continuous  machine  is  the  most  satis- 
factory type  of  rambler  as  will  he  seen  from  the  an- 
nexed table  of  performance  and  cost  of  operation. 

The  general  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  users  of 
ramblers  is  that  they  produce  entirely  satisfactory 
wood  for  making  ground  wood  pulp  or  for  sulphite 
of  lower  grades,  hut  for  the  preparation  of  sulphite 
pulp  for  high  grade  paper,  they  must  he  carefully 
watched  to  eel  satisfactory  results,  hut  at  the  same 
time  mill  operators  «  ould  not  be  too  ready  to  buy  wood 
harked  by  ramblers,  for  should  any  defects  show  up 
in  the  finished  product,  it  would  be  hard  to  locate  the 
trouble  in  their  own  mill,  as  one  departmenl  would 
throw  the  blame  to  another,  ami  eventually  the  pro- 
ducer   id'    the    wood    would    have    to    assume    the    blame, 

hut  this,  in  the  Writer's  opinion,  is  only  a  hypothetical 

objection   to  their   i 'e   extensive   use.   as  with   care 

ful  inspection  perfectlj  satisfactory  wood  can  he  pro- 
duced at  a  much  lower  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  per 
mitting  the  closer  utilization  of  our  forests. 

It   is  to  he  hoped  thai   we  shall  see  more  of  these  ma 
hues    in    use    iii    the   near   future   as   they   are   so   much 

mon onomieal    than    the    knife    barker,    not    only    in 

lower  cost  of  operation,  hut  also  in  their  enormous  sa^ 
ing  of  raw    material. 

Table  Showing  Approximate  Relative  Cost  of  Barking 
Including  Conveying  to  Machine. 

prod      Laboi      Hours     (.'<.-.<  m  ,-i-       Annual  Ann'lCts.Tl.ct. 

II  I-    man      per  cord  "l>ut  !""■  pr.cd. 

phi     H.P.  Labo    H.P.I     Cost  I.&D.  (  orris  Cd.  Cts. 


Name  per 


a       :     I i»»»i    I    7     S.3 

I    i    :,   ?.'    10  ',    I   ii    1-'    1"""     8 10 

OrdKne   "   7  9   1   5     12.8     2    I    3   5    12     aim       60 

KnMTn   1  12    1    5       8  6    I    "7   2    I    2]      350       70 

Kn'wYm    J    5  Is    I    5        7    2  8    -•   0    12      760      ISO    1   ■    " 

Labor.  20c  I  120  H    P    year;  lays  of  20  hra. 


FUEL  BRICKETS  FROM  SULPHITE  LYE. 
I,,  the  beginning  of  October,  subscriptions  were  in- 
vited in  Sweden  to  form  •• mpany  with  a  capital  of 

$146,667,  to  purchase  and  use  Strehlenert's  patent  lor 
fuel  brickets  of  sulphite  lye.  A  Norwegian  company 
was.  however,  also  bidding  for  the  patent,  ami  finally 
the  two  have  been  amalgamated.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  Gothenburg  it  was  decided  to  arrange  a  Norwegian 
Swedish  company,  with  a  capital  of  $426,667,  for  this 
purposi      Messrs.  Ami.  II.  Ciaer  &  Co.,  of  Fredrikstad, 

have    undertaken    to    provide    the    greater    part    of    the 

capital.  Tin'  location  of  the  company  will  he  in  Nor 
way.  Mr.  Hellstrom,  C.E.,  will  join  the  hoard  of  direc- 
tors, representing  the  Swedish  interests.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  form  subsidiary  companies  for  utilizing  tin-  pro- 
.s    I,  other  countries  where  cellulose  is  produced. 


REDUCED  DUTY  ON  NEWS  PAPER  INTO 
BELGIUM. 
A  Belgian  law.  dated  Augusl  ::'».  1913,  provides  for 

the  reduction  of  duty  on  paper  for  newspapers  from  4 
francs  to  2  fram-s  per  100  kilos.  In  order  to  he  ad- 
mitt,-, I  at  the  reduced  rate,  shipments  of  paper  must 
fulfil  the  following  requirements  prescribed  by  De 
dee  of  September  13:  The  paper  must  he  imported 
in  long  rolls,  on  reels;  it  must  he  not  less  than  45 
centimetres  wide:  it  must  he  of  the  quality  ordinarily 
used  for  newspapers  :  it   must   he  w  hit,-,  or  only  slightly 

tinted;  it  must  have  a  rough  or  ialendered  surface; 

it  must  contain  at  least  70  per  cent  mechanical  wood 
I  ml]  >  and  weigh  not  less  than  45  grams  nor  more  than 
60  grams  per  square  metre:  it  must  not  be  more  than 
half-sized.  Importers  must  satisfy  tin-  customs  author- 
ities as  to  tie-  us,-  of  the  paper  in  tie-  printing  of  news- 
papers. 
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Micro.  Photographs  of  Paper  Making  Woods— BALSAM   FIR 

Made  under  the  direction  of  H.  D.  TIEMANS,   U.S.   Forest  Products    Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 
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AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

Bolyoke,  Mass.,  February  10,  1914. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company  has  issued 
its  reporl  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1913.  The 
income  accounl  compares  as  Eollo 

1913.  1912.  1911. 

Net  earnings.    .    .     $    943,910     $1,489,762     $1,400,096 

Other  inc 1m.".. "4:;  111. —7  125,435 

Total  inc 1,049,853       1,601,649       1,52 

Bond  interesl     .    .  850,000  850, 850,000 

Other  ded 329,043         306,392         312,208 

Deficil 129,190  44"..L,r.7        »363,323 

sink,  fund   ....  100,000  100,000  100,00  I 

Deficil 229,190         :;4:^.">7         ■-'■ 

Dividends  ....  Il'I.ni:,         249,610         249,564 

Deficit 353,995  "95,647  »13,579 

'l'li.'  balance  sheet  of  the  American  Writing  as  at 
December  31,  1913,  shows  assets  -  follows:  Invesl 
ment  ami  real  estate,  $15,687,906;  goodwill,  trade- 
marks, etc.,  $18,010,150;  curernl  assets,  $6,114,356; 
sinking  fund  $1,908,000;  total  $42,720,412. 

Liabilities:  Prefererd  stock,  $12,500,000;  common 
stock.  $9,500,000;  bonds,  $17,000,000;  i omits  pay- 
able, $51,380;  reserve  fund  $3,145,411;  profit  an.!  loss 
surplus  $523,621  :  total  $42,720,412. 

A'  tin-  meeting  of  the  directors  last  Wednesday,  W. 
X.  Caldwell  resigned  as  president,  which  office  he  held 
for  ten  years.  Mr.  Caldwell's  retirement  is  .hi.-  to 
iH-health.       No  successor  was  elected. 

The  directors  amended  the  by-laws  creating  tl 
tin-  of  chairman  of  tin-  board  and  elected  Mr.  Caldwell 
to  thai  office. 

'Ph.-  other  officers  elected  were:  Kingsley  L.  Martin, 
first  vice-president;  George  B.  Noble,  second  vice-pre- 
sident;  Edwin   Gould,    third    vice-president;      Alfred 


Leeds,  general  manager;  Edward  II.  Hall,  treasurer; 
W.  < '.  Wharfield,  assistant  treasurer,  ami  Edwin  S. 
Smith,  secretary. 

Willi  the  retiremenl  of  .Mr.  Caldwell,  Kingsley  I,. 
Martin,   formerly   of   Brooklyn   an. I    formerly    Bridge 

Commissioner  of  Greater  Xew   York,  ami  inlander 

of  the  Second  Naval  Militia  of  Brooklyn,  has  bee 

tin-  acting  head  of  the  company.     Mr.  Martin  went  to 

the  corapanj   a  few  aths  ago  as  vice-presidenl  ami 

general  manager,  with  a  view  to  rehabilitating  it.     It 

has  I n  I. -arn.'. I  that   under  his  direction  the  selling 

organization  of  the  company  is  being  steadily  streng- 
thened through  the  acquisition  of  good  men  an. I  that 
tin-  mills  ami  machinery  are  being  gone  over  to  im- 
prove their  efficiency  ami  to  insure  tin-  highesl  quality 
of  output  at  the  low. -st  cosl  of  production. 

COLORING  FOR  EASTER  EGGS. 

Lee,  Mavs..  February   10,  1914. 

'I'll.-  Eaton-Dikeman  Company  of  this  place,  has 
broughl  experiments  to  a  successful  conclusion,  ami 
they  have  manufactured  *  -  i  s_r  i »  t  tons  of  paper  to  l»-  used 
in  the  coloring  of  Easter  eg 

Tin-  paper  has  been  sold  ami  shipped  to  parties  in 
.Jersey  City,  N.-l..  ami  Bloomsburgh,  I'a.  The  paper  is 
cut  into  squares  3  x  :!  inches  in  size  ami  eight  differ- 
ent shades  may  In-  ma. I.-.  'I'h.-  quantity  of  paper  will 
be  sufficient  to  color  over  a  million 

Heretofore  tin-  Easter  eggs  have  been  colored  by  the 
tablets  that  are  manufactured  in  Germany.  In 
Jersey  City  ami  Blomsburgh  the  paper  will  be  cut  in 
strips  ami  put  in  envelopes  for  easier  distribution  to 
all  parts  of  th.-  world.  A  strip  of  the  paper  is  dissolv- 
ed in  warm  water  ami  then  the  .•'_"_'  i--  placed  in  the 
water  ami  th.-  coloring  tri.-l,  is  accomplished. 
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THE  UTILISATION  OF  WOOD  PULP  IN  TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING. 

Some  Interesting  Facts  in  Regard  to  this  Product. 
By  H.  A.  CARTER. 

Vrtificial  silk  manufactured   From  wood  pulp  is  to-  Wood  is  always  a  composition  of  carbon  compounds, 

lav  verv  largely  used  For  the  production  of  braiding,  and  carbon  is  best  described  as  purr  charcoal,  an  ele- 

furniture   upholsteries,    knitted    neck-ties    for   gentle-  mentary  substance  bright,  brittle,  and  having  no  smell. 

•  n's  wear  straw  hat  bands,  and  other  like  goods,  The  composition  of  woods  varies,  and  the  differences 
and  the  inventors  of  the  processes  by  which  it  is  pro-  met  with  are  marked,  and  distinguish  the  various 
luced  are  using  every  endeavor  to  Further  perfect  kinds,  bul  these  differences  are  merely  small  depar- 
them  in  such  a  manner  thai  the  producl  can  be  still  tures  From  a  class  which  is  universal, 
more  widely  employed.  Some  details  of  an  article  Lignification  lias  been  described  by  a  German  Che- 
rhich  has  during  recent  years  made  its  way  so  exten-  mist,  of  repute,  as  the  formation  of  a  cellulose  deriva- 
sivelv  into  textile  manufacturing  will,  accordingly,  !><■  tive  by  combination  with  certain  acid,  and  unsaturat- 
nf  interest  ,,(''  ketonic  groups,  the  resulting  compound  being 
"  Ti!,"  trees  which  provide  the  pmdurt  are  two  sub-  ligno-cellulose,  ami  by  different  processes  which  acton 
„''  The  Sugar  Cane,  or  bamboo,  do  not  seem  to  these  acd,  and  unsaturated,  -roups  the  Ligno-cellu- 
o-di  -,rv  people  "to  he  related  to  the  cereals,  hut  the  lose  is  converted  into  secondary  products  of  thelast- 
,,  ,si  regards  the,  as  very  closelj  related  to  cad,  named  which,  are  soluble,  and  cellulose,  which  is  re- 
other  '  They  are  Spermatophytes,  that  is  a 1  bearing  sistant  and  insoluble^    Ketones  are  a  class  ol  bodies  de- 

p  lllt"   of  the  two  groups  Gymnosperms  (naked  or  ex-  rived  from  the    atty  adds  by  the  substitution  ot  the 

'    sed  seeds  .  and  An giosperms  .euclo.d  s,,.K  .  Com-  hydroxyl  of  the  latter  hy  a  monad  positive  radicle. 

.....     Pi,,..  Spruce     Monoctyledons,    Bamboo,    Sugar  The  cellulose  m  the  condition  ol   these  soluble  sec 
Cane   Dicotyledons    Poplar.  '    A  plant  may  be  describ-  ondary  products,  or  derivatives,  is  a  structureless  col- 
li  ,.ti,m    nf    structural      ele-  loid.      In   the   plastic   state'   it    may    be   made   to   assume 
,.,     as   a    structure,   or   a    collection    ot     suiuiuiai      to  i                                       . 

,   I  i,,,:i,iv  ,,,.  tissue    this  it  does  anv  form,  and  so  it  is  produced  in  Artificial  Silk  works 

meiits    which   crows  and    lunhls   up   tissue,   mis  n   uui  .                                         i 

trough  its  assimilating  organs,  which  are  the  leaves,  m  filament,  or  thread.    What  is  mos1  noticeable  in  the 

The  roots  aid  in  the  process  hy   taking  up  nutriment  cellulose   m   these   artificial  conditions   ,s  a   continuity 

ot  substance.    In  changing  Erom  the  condition  ot  solu- 

.,..,■.,,,  tion  to  the  eventual  solid  state,  there  are  no  breaks 

The  weighl  of  a  wood  depends  up,,,,  the  state  >     i,  ^  th.g  continui      ;m(|  the  structura]  features  of  these 

w 1  >■'  respecl  to  moisture,  and  upon  the  Proportion  -^  conditioned  ,,v  „ns  circumatance. 

,.f    am  nil     we  "lit  V    ll'Mlltled     Vessels.    SUCH     as    migftl     He  .         ■           .       .    ,       ... 

an    vw  i_m.v      l-"".'  ,'.      ,               .           .            '       ■  •  Wood   pulp   manufactured   into  artiticial   silk   has   50 

termed  centre  wood,  winch  is  denser  than  the  more  dis-  ^  I  J  ^            ^^          ^  ^.^  ^  ^ 

tended  vessels  composuig  the  sap  wood.       Poplai   is  a  {.^  ^    ^  ^  ,.Nt(.|lsil,ilitv  ,„„,,.,.  breaking  stl,lin  is 

very  lighl   wood,  and   Spruce  and      ,nc  are  light         h,  Thi         lasticitv  of  ,,„„,  is  ,,„.  s;im„. 

ii-inliii-ss  of  a  wood  is  measured  in  terms  ol  the  numiici  <  • 

lumtni  ss  01  a          i  ■  Strehlenerl  says,  referring  to  breakmg  lengths  ex- 

^.f  bilnfrrams    needed    to    Force    a    punch    ol     I    SQ.    Cm.    ill  '  ;,..                                                          .... 

ot  Kilograms  n>   u  ii     »                i                       i  pressed  in  terms  of  kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre 

.„.,..,   to  a   dentil   ol    1.'-'    nun.   into   the   wood   pcrpemti-  '                                    .                                 '           ' 

area  to  a  m  |    n  '•'  „    S(.(.t1()IK  winch  is  a  good  ground  ot  comparison,  eon- 

,.ul-ir  to  the  i hrection  id  the  fibres.     I  he  strengtn  ot  a  ■,•.,..,,               ,     .     ,          ■                     i   , 

1  ui.n  to  in'    '"                                                        i,.,,.;,,,.  sidering  that   the  two  products  have  been  proved   to 

nrnnH  ia  the  resistance  offered  by  it  to  any  force  having  .           '                                    '       . 

wooa  is  nil        '                            ■                •  possess  a   very  similar  structure;  the  relationship  be 

■,  .lisivosit  nil  to  break  the  hbres  across  transversely,  oi  *   ...                                                      ' 

a  iiisposiniMi           icon  tweeu   natural  silks,  and  the  artiticial  silk   products,   is 

to    get    the    better   ol    the    cohesion    ol    the    hbres.    of    lOUgl-  ^    lm,|,.,.. 

tudinal  sir.--  I)rv     ^e| 

What  has ibeen  said  gives  some  idea  of  the  fitness .ol      N-.ltm,,|  niillil  K.IW  silk 53^2     „;  7 

any  particular  w I.  or  woody  substance,  lor  « vert-  ..       ,.-,.,. ||r||   ■■       ■•                                  -(,  ,     ,  ,,,, 

ing  into  a  fibrous  raw  article.    Such  woods  should  con  ..            ..       boiled  off'                                          13  6 

,.mi  a  large  proportion  of  long  cells,  or  fibre,  and  For  ..           ..                (  ^    wei'hte^  '             2Q0     156 

fProducti tA,nhe,alS,ll<«ood   pulp. hear,,  ..                 ..         ^                ^         K           ^       ••            •               • 

aua,  Btem  possesses  properties  ,,,  .row   h    t,  anspo,  ,  ■hardonnc.  Nitrate  pro- 

,1    treatment    which    are    very    satisfactory.         Such  '                   _            _ 

s  are  obtained   from   \orwav.   France.   Italy,   Rou-  "  *    '      '  '    *  "      '    '                                "           '             ' 

....  ,       ;        •        ,.,,    ,,     i„         Lustra.  Lehner,  Nitrate  process li.l        1.3 

mama    Great   Britain.  Canada,   America.   Kussia,   &us 

'"'"".'•             '        ,                     a                       1  a':,  <  1  I  11  uses,  dlaii/tolt.  (  ill  >ru  in  iiioiiiiitn   pro- 

tria-Hungary,  Germany,  Sweden  and  spam.  ' 

,  methods  are  employed  to  convert   these  woods  '.'.ss        v                  ,,','''               *'     ..1'-       -~> 

.,                     .I                    ,        •      |;,,,.  VISCOSe,    Xailthate    process.      ..       21.5         5.3 

in',,  pulp,  by  one  they  are  broken  up  bj   wel  grinding  ■ 

meal  pulp,  after  which   the\    contain  no  eon  Celulose   is  equally   resistant    to  change    for  the  arti- 

vhieli  are  soluble  in  water,  the  other  method  ficial  silks  obtained  by  widely  varying  processes,  such 

chemical  formulae  which,  acting  upon  the  wood)  as  bj    treating  cotton  by  the  Chardonnel  and  Lehner 

hange    them    into    secondary    substances  processes   are,    ill    their   properties,   closely    akin    to   the 

win                    ible,  leaving  the  cellulose,  which   mam  Fabrics,  or  threads,  produced  from  wood  pulp,  by  the 

the  form  and  m/i  s  of  the  original  Hbres,  making  Glanztoff  and  Ciscose  systems 

.1  chemical  pulp  made  up  of  the  fibrous  structural  parts  Fibres  generally  maj  be  looked  upon  as  the  Btrength 

completely     resolved     condition  l'ixuil'  parts  of  plant   structure,  ami   to  quite  under- 

only  a  few    woods  that  are  real  1 J   suitable  for  stand   the  chcmisti\\    of  woods  the  jute   fibre  should   be 

m    tiiis    manner,    and    conil'eious     woods,     and  studied  as  a  structural  type,  and   the  jute  suhstan 

poj                                     ol  a  typical   ligno-oeUulose        It   may  be  taken  to  hold 
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the  middle  position  between  the  cellulose,  and  the  per- 
ennial woods,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be,  as  a  rule,  the 
case  in  connection  with  the  distinguishing  reactions  of 
these  bodies.  Jute,  if  treated  by  the  cuprammonium 
reagent  is  almost  wholly  dissolved,  but  it  lias  little  ef- 
fect on  the  ligno-cellulose  of  the  woods,  and  strong 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis  mercerise  jute,  and 
fibrous  ligno-celluloses,  of  similar  components,  but  not 
upon  the  woods. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Germany,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Finland,  America,  and  Canada  produce  per  an- 
num, between  them,  4,628,000  tons  (air  dry)  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  wood  pulp.  The  wood  comes 
into  consuming  districts  in  logs  measuring  8  feel  x  4 
feet  x  4  feet.  The  Aspen,  Balsam,  Kasswood,  Fir, 
Pine,  Spruce,  and  Tamarac  trees,  all  yield  commercial 
wood  pulp. 

The  manufacture  from  wood  pulp  of  paper  owes  its 
origin  to  -I.  ('.  Schaffer,  a  priest,  who  made  paper  of 
good  quality  from  several  species  of  wood,  about  the 
year  1770,  but  the  production  of  artificial  silk  varus 
from  wood  pulp  is  comparatively  a  recenl  invention, 
but  very  little  was  heard  of  this  prim-  to  year  1890, 
although,  no  doubt,  experiments  in  the  direction  were 
being  carried  out  by  at  least  a  few  inventors.  Samples 
were  exhibited  in  England  for  the  first  time,  in  bulk, 
abut  1893.  The  Chardonnel  process  had  not  been  work 
ing  very  long  at  Besancon  before  the  manufacturing 
of  artificial  silk  threads  from  wood  pulp  commenced, 
and  the  industry  has  since  grown  very  rapidly,  cotton 
is,  however,  oui-  type  of  chemically  balanced  cellulose, 
and  is  of  a  higher  order  of  stability  than  the  who. I  eel 
luloses.  Wood  cellulose  is  always  a  residue  of  chemi- 
cal processes. 

The  cellulose  in  particular  in  the  form  of  artificial 
silk  is  treated  with  formaldehyde  in  aqueous  solution 
containing,  in  addition,  auxiliary  agents,  which  deter 
mine  combination,  ami  as  a  result  of  the  combination 
there  is,  experts  state,  some  constitutional  change  in 
the  cellulose  itself,  accompany  the  fixation  of  the  B2 

CO  groups,  which  gives  proof  of  a  power  of  internal 
structural  modification  that  opens  up  an  interesting 
field  for  studj  . 

Two  means  are  employed  for  the  bleaching  of  wood 
pulp,  the  most  common  being  the  use  of  ordinary 
bleaching  powder,  the  second  the  treatment  of  the 
pulp  by  solutions  of  soda,  or  magnesia,  prepared  by 
electrolysing  the  chlorides. 

The  celluloses  in  the  form  of  ultimate  fibres  arc  the 
unit  elements  of  structure  of  the  yarns,  and  threads, 
which  are  the  basis  of  textile  fabrics.  The  processes 
by  which  they  are  mechanically  prepared,  and  then 
spun  into  thread  are  determined  by  their  dimensions. 
Artificial  silk  may  be  said  to  lie  structureless,  as  it  is 
prepared  from  structureless  solutions  of  cellulose  de 
rivatives,  it  in  this  way  is  like  true  silk,  which  is  pro 
duced  in  solution  in  the  glands  of  the  silkworm,  ami 
turned  out  into  the  atmosphere,  the  worm  doing  the 
mechanical  process  of  drawing  and  Laying  the  threads 
in  the  specialised  form  of  cocoon.  Cellulose  allows  of 
very  hard  treatment  in  going  through  a  cycle  of  oper- 
ations, and  reverting  to  an  amorphous  substance  which 
retains  much  of  the  structural  properties  of  the  orig- 
inal. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  from 
wood  pulp  by  the  Glanztoff  ami  Viscose  process,  - 
very  important  new  textile  has  lately  been  produced 
from  the  product,  namely  "Silvalin"  yarn,  samples  of 
which  spun  into  various  counts  applicable  for  many 
different  purposes,  dyed  and  plain,  were  exhibited  at 
the   City  Hall  Exhibition,   held   in   Manchester  in  Oc- 


tober last  year,  in  connection  with  the  Textile  Indus- 
tries, together  with  numerous  examples  of  the  yarns 
woven  into  piece-goods,  curtains,  mats,  carpets,  etc., 
etc.,  and  were  very  favourably  commented  upon.  lx . 
Kron  has  devised  a  method  for  the  spinning  of  this  Sil- 
valin yarn  in  which  the  production  of  the  original 
pulp  strips  is  intensified  at  its  full  width,  the  web  be- 
ing subdivided  into  narrow  strips  by  an  arrangemenl 
for  projecting  jets  of  water  upon  the  web,  at  such  dis- 
tances that  the  web  is  divided  into  100-500  strips  per 
metre  The  separation  of  the  strips  is,  however,  not 
thus  completed,  they  arc  wound  upon  a  roll  of  the  full 
width,  and  are  afterwards  separated,  and  detached  as 
discs.  It  is  based  upon  a  patent  covering  process  for 
twisting,  or  spinning,  the  cellulose  (pulp)  directly 
from  pulp  rolls,  on  addition  patents,  (1)  for  winding 
up  the  wet  web  at  breadth  of  the  machine  to  be  after- 
wards divided  in  pulp  discs  of  suitable  narrow  width. 
(2)  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  rolls  in 
a  moist  but  coherent  state,  and  patents  for  process, 
anil  apparatus,  for  winding  up  moist  strips  of  paper 
pulp,  etc.  Process  and  apparatus  for  subdividing  a 
web  of  pulp  (as  on  the  wet  sml  of  a  paper  machine), 
into  strips.  Apparatus  for  direct  delivery  of  moist 
pulp  sirips.  and  spinning  machine  for  preparation  of 
detachable  cups. 

The  Kron  process  proceeds  as  under.  The  formation 
of  the  web  on  the  Foil  n  1  riii  ier  w  ire,  its  subdivision  into 
strips  by  the  impact  of  jets  of  water  for  the  number 
of  sirips  required  to  be  formed.  The  pulp  strips  are 
Submitted  to  the  action  of  press  rolls  for  the  gradual 
removal  of  water  ami  progressive  solidification  of  the 

fibrous  mass,  it  is  then,  further,  dried  by  heat  on  a 
Steam  heated  cylinder,  ami  then  wound  up  in  what  is 
called  a  magazine  roll,  which  so  holds  a  series  of  discs 
in  close  contact.  These  are  detached  as  nee, led  for  the 
further  process  of  twisting,  and  are  set  out  for  wind- 
ing off  in  a  horizontal,  or  inclined,  position  below  the 

Spilldles. 

The  winding-off  and  twisting,  calls  for  the  passage 
through   the   machine  which   is  the  subject   matter  of 

the  fourth  patent  named,  the  apparatus  from  which 
the  strips  are  delivered  continuously  In  spindles.  These 
have  a  speed  of  3,000  t,,  8,000  revolutions  per  minute 
with  the  sliver  travelling  at  8  to  16  metres  per  minute, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  yarn,  and  the  degree  of 
twist   aeeded. 

•t    has   I ii   estimated    that    this  description   of  yarns 

made  from  pun-  wood-cellulose  have  a  mean  breaking 

length    of   .">    to   7    k.m.,    with    an    extensibility    of   (j   to   7 

per  cent. 

Warps  of  woo, I  pulp  yarn  need  no  previous  dressing 

or  sizing.       The  g Is  when  finished  have  about   one 

half  tin-  Strength  of  jute  materials  of  the  same  make. 
anil  weight.  Thej  lose  their  tensile  quality  complete- 
ly when  wet,  I, nt  regain  their  strength  in  drying. 
This  is  a  serious  drawback  on  these  materials,  but  so 
long  as  they  are  kept  dry  they  are  all  right.  Wall 
coverings,   stair   matting,    braids,    webbing,    furniture 

coverings,  upholsteries,  hatbands,  canvas  for  tennis 
shoes,  overalls  for  workmen  ami  tweeds  made  of  wool 
and  silvalin,  and  worsted  and  silvalin  suitings  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  recent  Manchester  Exhibition  in  addi- 
tion to  the  goods  already  named.  Some  of  these  only 
contained  from  25  to  Kill  per  ecu)  of  silvalin.  however. 
One  exhibit  which  looked  very  well  was  a  handsome 
hanging,  or  cover,  for  a  drawing  room  mantle  board. 
String  and  cordage  made  from  the  material  was  also 
shown.  The  natural  colour  of  the  yarn  is  a  light 
brown,  and  in  this  such  colours  as  crimson,  blue,  green 
etc.,  show  up  in  very  good  relief.     The  material,  in  fact] 
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takes  the  dye  remarkably  well,  and  the  stall  which 
the  Silvalin  Yarn  Spinning  <'o..  of  Manchester,  had  a1 
the  exhibition  attracted  an  unusual  amounl  of  atten- 
tion from  visitors. 

Tin-  yarns  and  cloths  can  be,  of  course,  bleached 
white.  Two  systems  are  employed  for  the  bleaching 
of  wood  pulp,  the  mosl  common  being  the  use  of  or 
dinary  bleaching  powder,  the  second  being  the  treat- 
ment of  the  | >i 1 1  { >  with  solutions  of  hypochlorite  of 
soda,  or  magnesia,  prepared  by  electrolysing  the 
chlorides  ;is  already   stated. 

The  bleaching  of  wood  pulp  by  means  of  a  clear  so- 
lution of  ordinary  chloride  of  lime  is  simple,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  fundamentally  a  process  of  oxidation. 
The  method  consists  in  immersion  of  the  pulp  in  a  giv 
■  n  quantity  of  diluted  bleach  liquor  of  definite  strength 
but  many  modifications  are  available,  and  they  nerd 
to  be  closely  studied  in  order  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults economically.  It'  wood  pulp  be  well  washed  in 
warm  water  before  bleaching  this  gives  it  a  greatly 
improved  colour.  Large  quantities  of  paper  are,  of 
course,  manufactured  from  wood  pulp  .and  one  of  the 
earliest .  and  largest  works  formed  in  England  to  carry 
on  this  industry  is  that  of  the  Kcllner  Partington  Pa- 
per Pulp  Co.,  l/td..  of  Barrow-in-Furness. 

With  respeel  to  artificial  silk  manufactured  from 
wood  pulp,  its  breaking  Length  in  kilometres  averages 
12.0,  and  its  elasticity   is  2.0. 

A<  a  chemical  individual,  wood  cellulose  differs  hut 
little  from  cotton  cellulose,  and  where  only  chemical 
relationships  are  involved  there  is  an  obvious  prob- 
ability of  the  former  being  able  to  substitute  cotton  as 
a  basis  oi'  manufacture.  For  such  substitution  there 
is  always  the  induceemnl  of  relatively  low  market 
price. 

Artificial  silk  yarn,  or  as  it  is  often  called  Lustra 
cellulose,  is  used  largely  for  ladies  belts,  table  covers 
are  also  made  from  it.  Belgian  manufacturers  utilise 
it  largely  also,  for  figured  effects,  especially  in  lin- 
iiiL's.  it  is  also  employed  extensively  for  making  tap- 
estries, and  furniture  covers.  P  is  further  used  large 
ly  for  wide  and  narrow  braiding.  Ether  and  alcohol 
are  two  agents  which  are  greatly  used  iii  the  produc- 
tion   of   lustra  cellulose    thread    from    wood    pulp. 

Herr   Kmil.  Claviez,  a   Saxon,   has  also   invented    a 

process   for   making   thread,   somewhat     like      silvalin 

yarn,  from  wood  pulp.     This  is  based  upon  a  finished, 

luit  unsized,  paper,  as  a  raw  material.     This  is  cut    into 

trips  of  a  few  mm's  width,  each  strip  being  sep 

arately  wound  in  a  bobbin,  which  is  then  transferred 

ipinning  or   twisting   frame.      In    the   condition    of 

it    is    submitted    to    a    rolling    process    to    eon- 

!*■    the    thread,    and    this    treatment     is    repeated 

moistening    tin-    thread    in    a    second    machine,    the 

spe.-d  of  which   is  regulated    to  give  a   certain  drawing 

Tin-  spindle   for  the  spinning,  or  twisting.',  of  the  pa- 
ipool,  or  reel,  carrj  ing  the  paper  strip 

'urn.  width,  and   this  is  carried   on   a   hollow    brass 

Inch  is  held   in  position  on  the  spindle  bj    means 

OL's.      The    fliers   rotate    in    the   same   direction    in 

which  '  -trip  was  wound  on  the  spool,  the  slip 

is  thus  twisted,  and  drawn  off  through    rollers  under  a 

suitable  tension         The  yarns  prod d   under  this 

i-      X\  lolin. "  and   the}    compete  sue 

eessfub 

-  -He  employ  ed  in  textile  iii. mil 

lllgh     de-re     of     tw  1st     to     textile 

.0  their  final   form   the  same   principles,  and    form 

I   into  the  .,.  ,  \  ice  ,,i   ii,,    paper 


pulp  spii r.     The  twisting  of  the  yarn  is  done  on  ring 

spindle  machine  frames,  which  have  'ill  to  Til  spindles 
on  the  side.  In  spinning  weft  yarns,  the  delivery  oJ 
the  spun  yarn  varied,  which  permits  of  it  being  wound 
directly  into  cops,  or  on  to  tubes  placed  over  the  spin- 
dles. With  respeel  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  method 
two  restrictions  apply,  one  is  the  method  of  making 
the  pulp  strips  in  a  •'cylinder"  machine:  the  alter, 
nate  process  and  machine  founded  on  the  flat  running 
Fourdrinier  wire  with  its  much  higher  productive 
efficiency  is  taken  by  Kmn  process  as  the  basis  of  their 
system.  Tin-  second  restriction,  with  regard  to  out- 
put, and  accordingly  economic  production,  is  in  the 
speed  of  the  machine,  and  process  of  rounding  and  con- 
solidating the  strips.  A  machine  of  80  spindles  having 
a  running  speed  of  12-15  m  per  minute,  will  produce 
from  1,382,400  m.  to  1,728,000  m.  per  diem,  off  which 
30  per  cent,  must  be  knocked  for  breaks  and  stoppages. 
A  beating  engine  of  the  Hollander  type  with  160  to 
200kg.  dry  pulp  capacity,  dealing  with  four  charges  in 
'  lie  24  hours,  will   feed  two  of  these  s|iecial  machines. 

Viscose,  which  iii  thread  or  yarn  is  an  artificial  silk, 
is    formed    by    a    combination    of     celulose     with      acid 

groups,    the    e pound    is     soluble     onl\      in       alkaline 

liquids,  it  decomposes  by  its  own  force  with  reforma- 
tion of  cellulose.  The  'irst  step  in  the  viscose  process 
of  artificial  silk  manufacture  is  the  conversion  of  the 
cellulose  by  treatment  with  caustic  soda  solution  at 
mercerising  strength.     The  wood  pulp  may  be  treated 

with    the    alkaline    lye    by    reducing    the    wood    pulp    ill 

a  kollergang  with  water  suftieieiit  to  cause  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  sheets,  and  then  adding  the  calculated 
quantity   of  caustic   soda   dissolved   in   a   quantity   of 

water  sufficient    to   produce   a    mixture   of  "ellulose   '_'"' 

to    30    per    cent.,    caustic    so, la     12.5    to     15    p.,'    cen 

water  (i"_'.."i  to  55  per  cent,  or  the  sheets  ma;,  be  steep 
ed  in  excess  of  a  lye  of  17.5  per  cent  caustic  soda,  lift, 

drain  from  tl \eesS.  press  to  a  calculated  weighr,  and 

then  grind  iii  a  mixer  to  secure  even  admixture  of  the 
mercerising  reagent  with  the  cellulose. 

Then-    are    at    hast    a    few     class, is    of    km-    goodj 

what    may   be   termed    knit-goods,   in   connection   with 

which  wood  pulp  artificial  silk  and  siieii  yarns  Hi 
produced  bj  the  Silvalin  Company,  and  the  Claviez 
and  other  processes,  are  of  interest,  for  one  both  des- 
criptions would  answer  well  for  knit  fringes  Oil 
tains,  overmantles,  and  similar  goods,  the  yarn  produc- 
ed by  the  last  named  two  systems  has  not  the  lustre  of 
the  lirst   named  or  of  artificial  silk  manufactured   by 

the    gun    cotton    pi ss.    nid I.    no     lustre     whatever 

was    to    be    seen    in    the    samples    exhibited    at      the     late 

Textile  Machinery   Accessories  Exhibition  held  in  Man 

chester   to   which    reference   has   alreadj     been     made. 

iieless.  the  goods  looked   \ei'\    nice  bad I.  par 

tirillarh     those    which    had    had    designs    printed    upon 

them.  <>n  the  light  brown  background  of  the  Silvalin 
cloth.  the}    were,   in   fact,   verj    artistic.     Having  this 

colour  the}   would  imt  i d  main    washings,  owing  to 

soiling    rapidly,    if   made    into    fringe    knit    materials, 

golf    hairs,    holdalls,     rucksacks,    etc.,    and      other      lines 

might  be  struck  of  this  class  in  connection  with  v 
the}   w  ill  pro\  e  of  \  Blue, 

With  respect   to  the  gun  cotton,  and  artificial  silks, 
it    is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  give  complete  sat- 
isfaction when  manufactured  into  piece  goods  foi 
eral   wear  such  as  ladies  diess  goods,  so.   though   for 
braiding,  ladies  belts,  neckties,  Btraw    hat   bands,  and 

- the  yarns  answer  verj   well,  ami  a  \i'\\   good  de 

maud  exists  for  them   for  these,  and   the  other  purposes 

which  have  been  already   named. 
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Celulose  may  be  said  to  be  the  non-nitrogenous  skele- 
ton of  vegetable  tissues. 

The  rise  of  the  various  wood  pulp  manufacturing  in- 
dustries has  led  to  great  forest  devastations,  and  in 
some  cases  the  governing  authorities  have  had  to  pass 
laws  restricting  within  certain  bounds  the  cutting 
down  of  trees  to  meet  the  demand  for  raw  supplies. 

The  utility  of  wood  pulp  yarn,  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  its  manufacture  wen'  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  London  Section  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  ami 
Colourists,  held  lately,  and  the  fad  that  the  yarns  lose 
their  tensile  strength  entirely  in  wetting,  and  that 
they  have  only  half  the  strength  of  jute  fabrics  of  the 
same  weight,  and  make,  was  named. 

After  soaking  in  cold  water,  the  "Kron'.'  yarn  seems 
to  lose  75  per  cent  of  its  strength,  but  still  lias  a  break 
ing  strain  of  170  grms.  The  yarns  have  an  elasticity  of 
6  to  7  per  cent,  and  a  breaking  strain  of  5  to  7  kilos. 
It  is  difficult,  however;  without  trial  to  estimate  what 
would  be  the  behaviour  of  such  yarns  under  practical 
wearing  conditions,  especially  when  they  are  woven 
with  other  fibres,  and  although  the  former  statement 
may  be  true  in  itself,    yet    in    the    actual    use    of   such 

yarns,  in  practice,  more  satisfactory  results  have  I o 

obtained  than  might  be  expected. 

For  example,  a  sample  of  table  doth  material  which 
has  been  in  use  in  Germany  for  three  years,  with  con 
stant  washing,  is  still  quite  good.  It  contains  some 
60  per  cent    of  this  yarn. 

It  is  only  by  actual  trial  that  the  working  properties 
of  such  materials  can  he  tested,  and  th.s,-  seem  to  be 
satisfactory  withii rtain  limits,  which  may  he  re- 
garded as  giving  the  yarns  a  place  in  the  textile  in 

dustry. 

The  yarns  arc  manufactured  in  Germany  in  one  fac 

tory  to  an  amount  of  ti  to  7  tons  per  week.  Factories 
arc  being  erected  that  will  devote  themselves  particu 
larly  to  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sacks,  ami  such 
like  materials.  At  the  same  time  these  yarns  have  an 
actual  decorative  value,  many  really  beautiful  pro 
ducts  being  obtainable. 

Dyeing  seems  to  present  no  difficulties,  and  may 
even   be  conducted   in   the  yarn   state. 

These  products  will  have  special  interest  to  the 
dyer,  and  the  cleaner,  who  may  once  more  have  their 
working  conditions  rendered  more  difficult.  The  many 
uses  that  this  yarn  has  been  put  to  include  the  manu- 
facture of  wall  and  paper  coverings,  hessians,  tarpaul- 
ings,  braids,  some  of  which  have  been  knit  goods,  hat 

bands,  to  which   the  same  remark  applies,  tw Is.  suit 

Lugs,  and  overalls,  and  many  other  cloths  of  varying 
make,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  yarns  themselves 
in  the  shape  of  twine  and  string. 

The  value  of  the  paper  pulp  in  yarn  torn'  has  been 
expressed  by  ( i.  X.  Witt  in  terms  of  the  comparative 
value  of  one  cm.  of  wood,  which  has  been  put  at  'is 
Transferred  into  paper  it  has  a  value  of  El  15s.,  into 
paper  yarn  C2  5s.,  and  into  artificial  silk  £7  10s.  These 
figures  are  significant. 

Paper  yarn  is  now  being  spun,  and  cloth  woven  from 
it  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  in  a  mill  which  has  been 
specially  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  mill,  who  have  been  putting  forward  greal 
in  connection  with  the  business  for  some  time  past,  are 
meeting  with  considerable  success  in  the  venture.  The 
firm  in  question  is  Messrs.  Ferguson  &  Co.,  of  Bed- 
ville  Works.  Lochee  Road.  Dundee,  Scotland. 


SIZING  TROUBLES. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Papier  Zeitung,  it 
occasionally  happens  that  rosin  sized  papers  may  snow 
perfectly  satisfactory  sizing  immediately  after  their 
manufacture,  but  may  show  a  gradual  deterioration  in 
si/ini:  during  storage  for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  The 
most  usual  cause  of  this  trouble  lies  in  the  manner  of 
dryine  the  paper,  wherebj  moister  layers  of  fibres  in 
the  interior  of  the  sheet  are  enclosed  by  thin  hard 
sized  layers  on  the  outsides.  To  avoid  this  condition 
of  things  the  drying  must  be  so  regulated  that  the  pa- 
per reaches  a  high  degree  of  heal  while  it  --ill  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  id'  moisture.  The  particles  of 
rosin  precipitated  on  the  fibre  can  only  fuse  together 
to  form  a  waterproof  protective  coating  when  the  pa- 
per is  heated  up  quickly  after  passing  the  first  drying 
cylinder,  which,  however,  should  only  he  moderately 
heated.  Tin-  objed  of  the  second  cylinder  and  those 
immediately  following  should  he  to  heat  the  paper  up 
quickly  without  driving  off  very  much  of  the  moisture; 

these    cylinders,    therefore,    should    lie    very    hoi.       This 

moist  heating  has  the  effeel  of  softening  the  particles 

of  rosin  and  causing  them  to  unite,  whereas  if  the  pa- 
per is  allowed  to  become  too  drj  before  anj  greal  heat 

is  applied  tin-  rosin  particles,  at  any  rate  in  the  interior 
layers,  will  not  he  united,  hut  remain  in  a  powdery 
form,  however  greal  the  heat  ma.\  I n  the  later  cylin- 
ders   of    the    machine.         Papers    prepared     from    "eel 

beaten"  stock  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  fault. 
Papers    which    have    to    he    calendered    on    separate 

machines  are  damped,  reeled  up  and  allowed  t n 

dition  before  calendering.  This  damping  is  verj  bene- 
ficial for  papers  which  have  been  dried  in  a  proper 
manner,  hut  in  the  case  of  those  papers  which,  through 
improper  drj  ing,  are  poorlj  sized  in  the  interior  of  the 
sheet,  the  damping  brings  out  the  fault.  The  soft  sized 
interior  portions  absorb  an  undue  amount  of  moisture 
and    in    the   glazing  calenders   these   extra    moist    consti 

tueiits  arc  squeezed  up  to  the  surface  so  that  the  paper 

becomes  soft  sized.  Paper  which  is  well  heated  up  on 
the  earlier  cylinders  of  tin-  machine  has  the  rosin  thor- 
oughly united  througl t  its  mass,  and  it  can  he  dried 

with  a  gradually  moderated  temperature  in  the  later 
drying  cylinders,  with  the  result  that  it  may  he 
broughl  into  condition  with  only  a  slighl  damping  so 
that  the  sizing  is  not  affected  by  the  calendering. 

Another  important    point   in  obtaining,  well  sized   pa- 
pers, in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  tin-  order  in  which  the 
sizing'  agents  are  added  to  the  heated.       It   is  imporl 
ant   to*  add   the  size   before  the  alum,   ill   order   that    not 
merely  the  exterior  of  the  fibres,  hut  also  the  interior, 

may  1 oine  impregnated   with   particles  of  rosin.     If 

the  alum  he  added  first  this  gets  inside  the  fibres  and 
precipitates  the  subsequently  added  rosin  before  the 
latter  can  enter.  The  diluted  size  should  he  added  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  alum:  it  is  re- 
commended that   tin-  mineral   loading  be  added  after 

sizing,  ahout   a  quarter  of  an   hour  before  the   heater  is 

discharged. 


The  Frank  II.  Harris  Lumber  Co..  Limited.  Toron- 
to, has  I n  granted  a  provincial  charter  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  *40.000  to  take  over  the  business  now  car- 
ried on  by  the  Frank  II.  Harris  Lumber  Company.  The 

eoi in  is  given  wide  powers,  including  the  right  to 

carry  on  saw  mills  ami  timber  growing  and  to  manu- 
facture and  ileal  in  timber  and  woods  of  all  kinds,  as 
well  as  to  buy  timber  estates.  The  incorporators  are: 
Wm.  II.  Harris.  Frank  II.  Harris.  Joseph  Walmsley, 
Harry  Crighton,  and  others,  all  of  Toronto. 
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The  Hand-Made  Paper  Industry 
in  England 

(By  Our  London  Representative.) 

Eleventh  century  writers  tell  us  thai  the  peoples 
notable  for  producing  papers  by  their  hands  were  al- 
greal  naval  nations,  and  they  cited  as  an  dlus- 
tration,  England's  progress  in  the  industry.  The  firsl 
methods  of  making  paper,  however,  may  be  placed  to 
the  credil  of  the  Chinese  of  early  days,  bul  for  energy, 
and  for  bringing  the  hand-made  industry  to  a  high 
stat. ■  of  efficiency  and  perfection,  the  English  people  - 
though  they  are  in  possession  of  the  greatesl  and  lar- 
gesl  naval  Eorce  in  the  world  -have  surpassed  all 
rivals.  To-day  the  centre  of  the  hand-made  trade  is 
in  the  county  of  Kent  the  land  of  flowers  and  Imps 
and  it  is  to  this  part  of  England  thai  we  Look  for  high 
grade  papers  to  supply  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Machine-made  paper,  of  course,  lias  very  materially 
limited  the  supply  of  hand-made  on  the  market,  this 
being  largely  attributable  to  the  foresl  resources  of 
Canada  and  other  pulp  producing  countries,  and  to 
scientific  research  work.  Hut  the  largesl  of  London 
printers  admit  to-day  that  for  Letter-press  work,  or 
any  other  work,  they  prefer  the  hand-made  material 
besl  of  all.  hut  its  high  price  militates  against  its  gen- 
era!  use. 

Another  keen  competitor  the  hand-made  paper  null 
has  is  tli.'  machine  mould-made  paper  mill,  and  to 
place  samples  from  these  two  mills  side  by  side  it 
would  take  an  experienced  expert  who  understood  the 
production  of  both  mill  papers  to  say  what  was  the 
difference  between  them,  and  which  was  mould-made 
and  which  was  hand-made.  I  have  seen  experts  make 
mistakes  over  the  papers,  and  I  have  seen  people  take 

u| mid-made  paper  in  their  hands  and  express  their 

gratification  on  the  fart  that  a  British  mill  could  turn 
out  such  a  high-class  "hand-made"  product.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  in  the  estimation  of  Large 
printers  who.  do  letter-press  work,  they  recommend 
tli,.  us.-  of  mould-made  as  an  excellenl  substitute  to 
hand-made  paper.  Hut  let  me  say  that  the  production 
of  mould-made  paper  with  the  ••hand-mad.'"  appear- 
ance is  as  secrel  as  the  grave  in  which  our  Forefathers 
lie,  ami  tin-  hand-mad. •  paper  producers  would  Forfeil 
all  they  have  in  their  possessions  t.>  ascertain  the  in 
tenia!  workings  of  their  rivals.  It  would  be  a  greal 
■  if  that  discovery  was  made,  bu1  the  mould  mad.' 
producers  musl  proteel  their  ingenious  inventions,  nol 
oiiK   for  their  own  purposes,  hut  as  keen  competitors 

the  hand  mad.'  mills. 

Notwithstanding,  all  the  rivalry  that  tin-  hand  made 
paper  industry  has  to  contend  with,  the  mills  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  they  air  turning  over 
._'.....!  profits.  'I'h.'  mill  owners  do  not  complain  so 
much  of  the  competition  experienced  from  machine 
ma.l.'  paper  as  they  do  of  the  alleged  imitations  of 
hand-mad.'  paper,  which  is  put  on  the  market.  These 
mutations  are  a  "sore  thorn  iii  their  sides,"  because 
there  is  a  greal  demand  in  England  for  the  good  hand 
made  product,  and  amongsl  the  supporters  of  hand- 
made are  the  principal  governmenl  offices,  which,  of 
course,  in. 'In, I. •  the  Stationery  Offici  For  the  protec 
Hon  of  their  trad.'  there  is  the  Hand  Made  Paperma 
Union  a  body  of  which  very  little  is  known,  s., 
ting  places  ami  one 
of  H  i  I.,  put  down  fraudulent  imitations  of 


the  hand-mad.'  article  which  th.'  Merchandise  .Marks 
A.-t  'an  Art  usually  enforced  by  the  Trade  Hoard'  did 
ii,, i  seem  to  si,, p.  Therefore,  employers  ami  all  their 
employees  are  constantly  mi  the  look-out  for  people 
selling  machine  paper  in  England  as  hand-made,  hut 
s.>  far  the  number  of  prosecutions  has  been  extremely 
small.  Last  year  was  a  very  rood  period  for  the  mills 
in  tin-  hand-made  industry,  bu1  the  number  of  vats  in 
the  trad.-  was  at  a  low  ebb.  In  1913  the  number  was 
68,  the  Lowesl  recorded  since  1894;  bul  it  smns  singu- 
lar to  record  that  th,-  quantity  of  paper  turned  out. 
or  the  tonnage,  was  far  greater  last  year  than  ten 
years  ago. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year, 
there  is  gathering  of  th.-  "clans"  engaged  in  th.-  hand- 
made paper  industry  in  Knit.  The  employers  and 
their  workers  all  meel  ami  they  dismiss  th,.  position 
of  affairs,  some  id'  the  speeches  being  most  interesting. 
At  this  year's  gathering,  Mr.  <'.  II.  Balston  (Spring- 
field Mill,  Maidstone)  remarked  that  their  Imsinrss 
mighl  be  old-fashioned  and  conducted  on  old-fashion- 
ed lines,  hut  they  did  like  to  think  in  these  days  of  s,. 
much  industrial  unresl  that  amongsl  tin-  hand-made 
papermakers'  that  old  time  Feeling  of  friendship  still 
prevailed.  With  reference  to  the  past  year,  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  Looking  int.,  the  figures,  and 
Found  they  had  senl  away  more  paper  than  they  did 
in  1912.  That  was  encouraging,  because,  it  showed 
that  the  hand-made  paper  trade  was  not  going  to  die 
yet.  It  was  for  them  to  see  that  the  usn-s  of  their 
paper  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it.  and  to  this 
end  they  must  not  relax  their  efforts  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, hut  ratlin-  redouble  them.  Their  policy  had 
always  been  to  keep  up  the  manufacture  as  high  as 
possible,  and  the  stability  of  their  trade  showed  that 

had  been  a  r i  policy.    Bul  they  must  not  resl  there. 

Competition  grew  keener  every  day,  and  they  must 
look  to  thr  organization  ami  economy  of  the  mill,  to 
the  efficiency  of  thr  machinery  and  thr  workpeople, 
and  they  must  see  there  was  no  waste  whatever. 

The  namr  of  Balston  has  been  associated  with  thr 
hand-mad. ■  industry  For  over  100  years,  as  thr  mills 
have  been  hand,, I  down  from  Father  to  sou.  Mr.  I-'. 
( Irispin,  another  speaker,  regretted  that  thr  hand-made 
paper  industry  had  nol  been  as  prosperous  as  they 
all  desired,  hut  they  were  glad  that  a  good  trade  gen- 
erally  with   a   genuine   article   had   I n    maintained. 

The  action  taken  bj  thr  Employers'  Association  of  in- 
viting co-operation  of  thr  members  of  thr  workmen's 
society  to  assist  them  by  bringing  to  their  notice  cases 
of  machine  paper  being  sold  as  hand  made,  wool, I  have 
a  very  decided  effeel  upon  thr  trade.  Be  hoped  it 
would  resull  in  increased  trad.-,  and  he  was  smv  every 
member  of  thr  workmen's  society  would  cordially  re- 
sprrt  thr  invitation.  If  the  principle  underlying  the 
invitation  was  more  generally  acted  upon,  it  would 
prove  advantageous  lo  all  engaged  in  thr  hand  made 
paper  trade.  Mr.  E.  ('  Kiddle  (rag  depart menl  of 
Springfield  Mill.  Maidstone  .  pointed  out  that  era 
ployers  had  been  compelled  to  seek  new  sources  For 
trade,  ami  one  of  thees  was  thr  industry  of  raids. 
which  were  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  Every 
on.-  knew  thr  reputation  Springfield  Mill  had  for  its 
paper.  Thr  reputation  was  world-wide  ami  thr  class 
of  paper  turned  out  hit  thr  Foreigners  far  behind,  as 
ili.  amount  of  papn  Benl  abroad  was  really  amazing 
In  one  week  Springfield  .Mill  was  distributing  paper 
to  all  corners  of  the  globe  Canada,  Japan,  Russia, 
Germany,  Australia.  America,  etc,  Very  Few  mills 
in  thr  world  could  produce  such  a  record,  and  ii 
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almost  done  in  one  day.  Personally,  he  believed  the 
hand-made  paper  industry  had  a  big  future  before  it 
and  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  hand-made  paper 
as  well  as  other  productions.  He  hoped  those  who 
wen-  making  imitation  papers  would  have  the  courage 
to  call  them  what  they  were. 

Mr.  W.  Burgess  (chief  foreman  ;it  Springfield  Mill' 
said  it  was  true  that  vats  had  been  shut  down  at  some 
mills,  but  others  had  been  opened  elsewhere.  Gener- 
ally, it  was  the  small  mills  that  had  disappeared,  and 
tlie  large  mills  that  bad  increased,  ami  il  was  jusl  pos- 
sible that  those  which  had  close. I  would  not  have  done 
so  had  they  kept  to  making  the  very  best  of  paper. 
The  main  thing  for  a  mill  to  rely  on  was  the  turning 
out  of  the  very  best  article.  If  they  did  that,  the  hand- 
made paper  trade  had  a  capital  future  before  it. 


Forestry  Convention 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

Ottawa.  Feb.  10.  That  a  National  Forestry  Con- 
gress, the  first  since  1906,  \\  ill  be  called  in  <  anada  early 
next  year  was  one  of  the  most  important  announce- 
ments made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association,  held  here  last  week,  and  large- 
ly attended  by  lumbermen,  pulp  anil  paper  manufac- 
turers anil  others,  connected  with  the  timber  industry, 
who  are  its  members. 

Alter  presenting  reports  and  electing  officers,  the 
Association  waited  on  Premier  Borden  ami  some  of  his 
Ministers  with  certain  recommendations  concerning 
forestry  matters.  The  Prime  .Minister  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  suggesting  thai  a  National  Forestrj  Congress 
be  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  him  to  call  one  in 
January  or  February  of  1915,  accordingly  The  last 
Congress  of  this  kind  was  held  in  Ottawa  in  1906. 
The  present  one  is  more  or  less  an  outcome  of  a  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  a  week  a>_ro.  when  both  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  Prime  .Minister,  dur- 
ing a  discussion  over  the  estimates  for  the  Commission 
of  Conservation,  approved  of  the  idea  of  still  further 
encouraging  forestry  work  by  means  of  a  Congi 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  took  pla a 

Wednesday  last.  Features  were  the  directors'  report 
of  work  during  the  year,  'he  election  of  officers  ami 
the  framing  of  recommendations.  The  directors 
port,  after  dealing  with  the  last  Forestry  Convention, 
went  on  to  state:  "Looking  over  the  general  field,  it 
is  seen  that  the  work  of  forest  protection  and  refor- 
estry  has  made  steady,  if  not  rapid,  progress  in  I'M::. 
The  amount  appropriated  by  tlie  Dominion  Govern- 
ment for  the  work  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  branch 
was  $541,000,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  with  an  in- 
creased staff,  particularly  in  the  field,  the  Dumber  of 
men  in  the  outside  service  being  -inn.  of  whom  25  were 
technically  trained."  The  report  went  on  to  state  that 
the  fire  loss  during  the  year  was  the  smallest  in  the 
history  of  the  Department,  the  amount  burned  over  be- 
ing one-fiftieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  area. 

The  area  in  the  reserves  in  the  different  provinc  -  - 
now-  as  follows:  Manitoba.  4.10s  square  miles;  Saskat- 
chewan. 1,803  square  miles:  Alberta.  26,271  square 
miles:  British  Columbia.  3.7>2  square  miles.  The  re- 
port detailed  tin-  amounts  spent  and  the  featuri  - 
the  work  done  in  the  different  provinces  in  the  line 
of  forest  protection,  and  showed  that  in  Quebec  $118,- 
000  had  been  expended  by  the  Government  and  $150,- 
000  by  the  limit  holders  themselves,  while  the  Province 
had  commenced  the  planting  up  of  sand  lands  with 
trees   for  ptdpwood,  and   was  extending  its  policy   of 


creatine-  township  forest  reserves.  Tin-  Ontario  Goa 
ernment's  expenditure  was  $234,000,  while  the  limit 
holders  had  added  $91,000.  British  Columbia  spent  for 
fire  protection  the  sum  of  $375,000;  New  Brunswick, 
$35,000,  and  Nova  Scotia  $8,000.  The  report  went  on 
to  state  that  lumber  and  pulp  companies  were  cutting 
their  timber  with  less  waste  than  ever  before:  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  having  their  holdings  surveyed  and 
estimated  by  forest  engineers,  and  some  were  begin- 
ning to  experiment  in  thinning  ami  replanting. 

The   following   resolutions,   besides  a   number  of   less 
important   ones  commending  the  Government    for   its 
•ry  work,  tin-  establishment  of  a  Forest  Products 
laboratory,  etc..  were  presented  to  the  Government: 

That  before  any  lands  bearing  timber  or  lands  con- 
tiguous to  timber  areas  are  opened  for  settlement  an 
examination  of  such  lands  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  tim- 
ber or  whether  their  opening  would  endanger  the  tim- 
ber. 

That  this  Convention  would  urge  upon  the  Dominion 
Governmenl  the  necessity  of  the  afforestation  of  the 
sand  lands  throughout  the  prairies  and  the  setting 
apart  of  such  lands  for  the  purpose. 

That  this  Convention  accords  its  approval  of  the 
work  of  the  Tree  Planting  division  of  the  Dominion 
Forestry  branch  in  providing  practical  demonstrations 
to  settlers  of  the  possibility  of  forest  growth  on  the 
prairies. 

That  this  Convention  recommends  that  experiments 

be  carried  on1  by  the  D inion  and  Provincial  Govern- 

-  to  obtain  data  regarding  the  best  methods  of  dis- 
posal of  debris  resulting  from  lumbering  operations. 

That  this  Association  again  expresses  the  opinion 
that  it  is  important  thai  all  appointments  in  the  forest 
service  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
should  be  based  on  capability  and  experience. 

Mr.  William  Power,  .MP.,  of  Quebec,  was  elected 
presidenl  of  the  Association:  I-'.  <  '.  Whitman,  of  An- 
napolis Royal,  VS..  as  vice-president;  while  Hon. 
■  Perley,  of  Ottawa;  Bon  \h-.  Roche,  Minister  of 
Interior:  A.  C.  Flumervelt,  of  Vancouver;  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Curry,  of  Montreal;  Mgr.  Roy,  of  Quel II 

K.  MacMillan,  chief  forester  of  British  Columbia;  and 
Clyde  Leavitt,  chief  forester  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion, were  added  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  convention  in  Halifax. 


PRICE  BROS.  TO  OFFER  SUBSIDIARY  S  BONDS. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.  are  shortly  to  off.  U 

of  the  Shipshaw  Water  Power  Co.,  a  subsidiary  with 
a  water  development  at  Murdock  Falls,  about  two 
miles  from  Kenogami. 

The  present  installation  develops  6,600  horse  power, 
bit'  provision  is  made  in  tin-  power  station  to  bring 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  up  to  10,000  h.p.  at  a  cost 
of  $40,000  for  the  additional  unit.  The  company  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Price  Pros,  by  which 
it  sells  5,000  h.p.  at  $15  per  h.p. 

Cross  earnings  of  the  power  company  are  estimated 
for  1914,  i  -        00,  and  surplus  after 

bond  interesl  at  $37,000.  The  installation  of  the  addi- 
tional power  unit,  it  is  stated,  will  enable  Price  Pros 
to  increase  considerably  the  capacity  of  the  Kenogami 
and  Jonquiere  plants. 

The  development  of  this  power  originally  started 
during  the  construction  ofthe  Kenogami  Mills.  It  has 
been  separated  from  the  original  company  and  called 
the  Shipshaw  Water  Power  Co.  This  method  of  issu- 
ing  additional  bonds  was  adopted,  instead  of  issuing 
straight  Price  Pros,  bonds. 
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THE  PRINT  PAPER  FIELD. 

A  Summary  of  the  Year's  Activities    as    Viewed    by 

"The  Fourth  Estate'' — Interesting  Review  of 

the  Situation  by  Arthur  C.  Hastings. 

In  the  anual  review  number  of  "The  Fourth  Estate" 

the  print  paper  field  was  referred  to  al   considerable 


ANGUS  McLEAN. 

General  Manager,  Bathurst  Lumber  Co. 

Recently  Elected  Second  Vice-President  of  Canadian 

Lumbermen's  Association. 


length.  A  feature  of  the  article  was  the  following  con- 
tribution from  Arthur  < '.  Hastings,  president  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 


E.  R.  COLBERT. 

President  Gummed  Papers  Ltd.,  recently  organized  at 

Brampton,  Ont. 


in s-r  branch  the  condition  to-day  is  overproduction  and 
increased  imports,  and  the  installation  of  new  machin- 
ery anil  new  mills  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  aver- 
age mill  io  secure  any  return  on  capital  invested. 

"When  the  enormous  imports  of  printing  paper  from 
Canada  alone  air  taken  into  consideration,  which  in- 
creased '.hi. (lint  tons  in  nine  months  of  1913,  as  coin- 
pair,!  with  Mir  sa period  of  1912,  or  at  the  rate  of 

120,000  tons  a  year,  it  is  apparent  that  i'  is  impossible 
I'm-  tin-  American  mills  to  operate  their  plants  to  their 
capacity. 

"The  natural  tendency  has.  of  course,  been  to  lower 
somewhat,  ami  the  only  plausible  reason  why 
they  have  nol  decreased  more  is  because  they  are  now. 
in  most  mills  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  be- 
low the  cost  to  manufacture,  therefore  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose thai  prices  cannot  go  lower,  and  they  must  go 
higher.  The  constanl  increasing  cost  of  production  in 
1913  over  1912,  due  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  chief 
ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  as  well  as  the 
■  onstantly  increasing  i  osl  of  labor,  is  apparent. 


I  as  not 

pi  mi  manufactur 


JOHN  R.  BOOTH. 

Recently   elected   Hon.    Pres.    Canadian    Lumbermen' 

Association. 


■|  believe  the  only  thing  the  manufacturers  of  this 
class  of  paper  ma.\  look  upon  with  satisfaction  as  to 
the  lasi  year's  blisini  >s.  is  the  fact  that  they  are  aware 
that  thc\  are  not  making  money,  and  thej  arc  aware 
that  they  must  either  lower  the  manufacturing  cost  or 
use   their  Belling  price,   if  the}    air   to  continue   ill 

business,  therefore,  the  outc tor  the  future,  in  my 

estimation,  is  somewhat  encouraging, 

"The  eil'ect  of  the  recent  tariff  legislation  has  l q 

a-  Forecasted  bj  the  manufacturers     The  onlj  advan- 

io  the  publishers  has  been  the  in\rst 

meiit  of  monej    in  mills  in  Canada,  which  investment 
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so  far  has  not  been  profitable.  Temporarily  this  lias 
led  to  overproduction,  but  eventually  the  demand  must 
be  somewhere  near  equal  to  the  supply.  Money  will 
not  be  invested  in  unprofitable  enterprises." 

Newsprint  Paper  a  World  Commodity. 

"The  Fourth  Estate,"  in  its  review,  refers  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  import  duty  on  newsprint,  which  act,  it 
points  out,  made  this  grade  of  paper  a  world  commod- 
ity.    In  this  connection  i1  says: 

A  world  commodity  which  flows  unrestricted  from 
the  point  of  manufacture  t<>  that  of  consumption  is  con 
trolled  so  far  as  price  is  concerned  solely  by  'he  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  eosl  of  distribution  were 
based  on  a  uniform  charge  per  ton  per  mile,  it  the  eosl 
of  raw  materials  and  labor  were  the  same  at  all  points 
of  manufacture,  if  the  investment  per  ton  of  daily  out- 
put were  the  same  everywhere;  if  the  quality  were  uni- 
formly alike  for  all  mills;  if  a  daily  quantity  output 
were  constant  throughoul  the  year:  it  the  widths  of  all 
paper  machines  were  equally  suitable  for  all  eonsum 

ers;  if  all  mills  were  located  where  thej   could  b ir 

tain  of  train  service  each  day  in  the  year;  and  if  all 
publishers  were  equally  fair  to  deal  with  and  paid  their 
paper  hills  with  equal  promptness,  then,  and  then  only, 
could  the  whole  problem  be  plotted  and  all  publishers 
would  know  exactly  where  the  economic  poinl  of  sup- 
ply is  for  each  and  relatively  lew  publishers  would 
pay  tin'  same  price. 

The  facts  of  the  present  are  that  transportation 
costs  do  not  correspond  with  mileage,  the  probli 
complicated  by  commodity  rate  theories  bj  long  ami 
short  haul  theories,  water  competition  theories,  winter 
and  summer  rate  theories,  theories  of  arbitraries  con 
ceded  to  long  hauls  to  olfset  extra  tine-  in  transit,  on 
the  theory  of  making  non-competitive,  long,  round- 
about hauls  competitive,  provided  the  commoditj  can 
stand  the  ex1  ra  time. 

Then,  too.  few  paper  mills  are  so  situated  that  they 
can  turn  out  a  continuously  uniform  quantity,  on  ac- 
count id'  high  and  low  water,  others  are  locked  in  the 
arms  of  winter,  sometimes  lor  weeks  a'  a  time. 

Location  ami  physical  conditions  naturally  affeel  the 

investment    eosl    per   ton    of   dail\     product. 

Raw  materials  vary  greatly  in  cost,  depending  upon 
mill  location;  the  nearer  the  mill  is  to  cheap  wood 
•he  greater  the  cost  of  everything  else. 

Ability  and  skill  in  mill  management  vary  materially 
in  differenl  mills. 

Uniform  quality  throughoul  the  year  is  well  nigh 
impossible. 

Then  again,  one  publisher  wants  one  width  rolls,  an- 
other  wants  another. 

One  publisher  wants  one  finish  and  his  neighbor 
wants  a  differenl   < - 

One  publisher  wants  a  thousand  tons  this  month  and 
perhaps  only  500  the  next.  One  publisher  wants  a 
natural  color  and  this  a  yellow  whit.-,  another  a  red- 
dish white,  and  then  a  bluish  white,  and  so  on.  ad  in- 
finitum. 

Production  and  Price. 

In  1911   the  consumption  of  newsprint   paper  in  the 
United  States  was  1,372,579  tons;  in   1912  it   was   l.- 
459,003  tons;  in  1913  it  will  probably  be  well  in  excess 
of  1,500,000  tons   at   will   probably   lie   two   mon' 
fore  tl xact    figures  can   be  given    . 

The  increase  of  1912  over  lull  was  a  little  in  excess 
of  ti  pel-  cent,  and  the  increase  of  1913  over  1912  will 
show   almos'    5    per   cent.        ■■The    Fourth    Estate"    has 

looked  thoroughly  for  some  sound  reas n  which  to 

base  the  hope  that    the  price  of  newsprint    paper  may 


not  advance.  So  far  but  one  factor  is  apparent,  and 
that  is  over-production,  and  the  publisher  who  bases 
his  operation  upon  its  continuance  will  come  to  grief, 
for  it   is  an  economic  fallacy. 

Experts  say  that  for  1913  for  all  kinds  of  paper 
made  from  wood,  to  supply  only  the  United  states. 
over  1,000,000  acres  of  land  was  denuded  of  its  timber. 

The  price  of  newsprint  paper  in  the  period  from 
January  1  to  September  fell  until,  in  the  latter  month, 
i1  was  $3  below  the  price  it  was  on  the  first  of  the  year. 
From  September  the  price  gradually  went  upward  un- 
til at   the  close   it   was  but  +1*  below. 


EXTRACTION  OF  SULPHUR  FROM  IRON 
PYRITES. 

W.  A.  Hall,  British  Patent  20,758. 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  extract  in  one  oper- 
ation the  sulphur  from  the  pyrites  principalis'  as  sul 
phur  vapour  instead  of  entirely  as  Ill's,  as  described  in 
Patent  \'o.  20757-12,  where  the  pyrites  is  submitted  to 
the  combined  action  of  a  reducing  flame  and  steam  in- 
tended to  furnish  nascent  hydrogen  ami  oxygen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  process,  a  \  sry  small  amount 
of  steam  is  supplied  to  the  furnace  in  conjunction  with 
the  direel  reducing  flame,  in  order  to  pi'evenl  a  loss 
of  sulphur  by  formation  of  S02  ami  i  OS.  In  the 
performance  of  the  invention  a  furnace  is  employed, 
heated  internally  h\  direel  flame  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  producer  gas  and  air,  the  amount  of  air  ad- 
mitted being  so  regulated  that  the  flame  produced, 
while  not  necessarily  a  highly  reducing  Same,  is  sul'1' 
cientlj  reducing  in  character  to  combine  with  any  trie 
Oxygen.  Steam,  or  water  which  woiill  he  formed  in- 
to steam,  is  passed  in  through  inlets  provided  botweeu 
the  shelves,  but  in  larger  quantil  n  tin-  lower 

shelves      of      till'       furnace.      tile       fill" '       bell..        p"o\ided 

with  an  outlet  from  which  extends  a  long  discharge 
pipe.  Into  this  discharge  pipe  stet  i  i  maj  also  be  pass- 
ed. When  tin'  furnace  has  been  raised  to  the  p 
degree  of  temperature,  preferablj  somewhat  above  700 
1 '..  the  pyrites  is  led  thereinto  in  a  continuous 
stream  with  the  least  admission  ,''  ai-  possible.  The 
pyrites  si Id  be  agitated  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent while  in  the  furnace,  otherwise  much  less  sulphur 
would  be  discharged.  The  products  of  combustion 
pass  up  through  the  loir_r  pipe.  ju  which  tin-  tempera- 
ture is  reduced  several  hundre  I  d 
ducts  of  combustion  pass  out  surcharged  with  yellow 
sulphur  vapour  without  any  appreeiabl  •  admixture  of 
S02      The  discharge   pipe  sulphur   vapom 

and  products  of  combustion  to  a  gas-washing  appara- 
tus, where  tin-  al  is  fjuicklv  clarified  by  the 
precipitation  of  tin-  finely  di/ided  sulphur  in  the  wa- 
ter of  the  washer,  from  which  w;ite/  the  f.ulphm  is 
extracted  by  any  desi  vd    lie  ins. 

HOW  TO  BUY  DYESTUFFS. 
The  Cassella   Color  Company   are  distributing  a   bro- 
chure to  the  dyestuff     lonsuming  industries,  under  the 
above   title,   which    will    no   doubt    be   of  interest    to   all 
dyers.    Tin-  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive 

treatise  on  the  subject  which  it  discusses,  it  will.  We  be- 
lieve, be  sufficient   in  its  way  to  make  plain  the  efforts 

which   this  company  has  made  to  plj both   the  buyer 

and  the  seller  of  dyestuff  wares  in  a  position  of  frank 
relationship  to  each  other,  where  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  these  important  supplies  may  be  ful- 
ly determined  and  understood. 
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Abitibi. 


Will  Build  225  Ton  News  Mill. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  Abitibi  Pulp  ..V:  Pa- 
per  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  called  for  February  17th  to  con- 
sider plans  for  the  re  organization  of  the  company. 

In  an  official  statement  issued  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
now  proposed  i"  extend  tin-  scope  of  tin'  company  and 
to  proceed  with  tin-  construction  of  a  four-machine 
news  plant  of  approximately  220  tons  daily  capacity, 
a  sulphite  mill  of  60  tons  capacity  and  to  bring  the 
capacity  of  tin-  present  ground  wood  mill  up  to  l'l'"> 
per  day. 

Tin-  authorized  capital  of  the  presenl  company  not 
being  sufficienl  to  cany  out  an  undertaking  so  much 
larger  than  was  firsl  contemplated,  i'  was  found  n 
sary  either  to  increase  tin-  capital  of  the  presenl  com- 
pany or  to  form  a  new  company  with  a  larger  capital- 
ization. Tin-  directors  consider  it  preferable  to  incor- 
porate a  new  company  to  take  over  all  the  as-.,.ts  and 
liabilities  of  the  present  company.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  organize  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $7,000,000, 
divided  into  $2,000,000  preferred  aid  $5 
common  with  an  authorized  issue  of  $5,000,000  Srs1 
mortgage  six  per  cenl  serial  gold  bonds,  and  $1,000,- 
■  benture  stock,  of  these  amounts  $1,000,000  pre- 
ferred. $2,500,000  of  bonds  i  !  I  of  debenture 
stoek.  and  $5,000,000  of  common  will  he  immediately 

l^ifed. 

Holders  of  preferred  and  common  shares  of  the  pre- 
senl company  will  receive  an  equal  proportion  id' 
shares  of  prefererd  and  common  in  the  new  company. 

The  authorized  capitalization  id'  the  new  company 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  present  requirements  and 


SHIRLEY  OGILVIE,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 

rficient  to  provide  the  additional  capital  ■ 

ouble  tlo    present   proposed  capacity,    and     when 
the  plant  will  havi   a  capacity  of  from   W0 

agement  under  which  it  is  now   proposed  to 
•  am   of   t In    225  toii    papei 


mill  will  not  in  any  way  retard  or  interfere  with  the 
completion  of  the  present  pulp  mill  which  it  is  expected 
will  he  in  operation  by  the  1st  of  June,  and.  pending 
the  construction  of  the  paper  mill,  the  profits  origin- 
ally anticipated  as  being  derivable  from  the  operation 
of  the  pulp  mill  will  he  available  to  the  company. 

It    is  expected   that    the  newspaper  plant   will   he  fin- 
ished  and   in  operation   by   'he   1st   of   April.   1915. 


F.  H.  ANSON,  President 


The  present  hoard  of  directors  are:  F.  11.  Anson. 
lent;  Shirlej  Ogilvie,  vice-president  and  treasur- 
er; -I.  A.  McAndrew,  secretary  and  counsel;  l>.  Lome 
McGibbon,  sir  Thomas  Tait.  lion.  Geo.  Gordon,  -lames 
Plavfair,  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  K.<  ..  and  George  E. 
Oha'lles. 

Location  and  Extent  of  the  Company's  Properties. 

The  pulp  limits,  water  powers  and  mills  of  the  com- 
pany ari'  within  'he  territory  surrouding  Upper  and 
Lower  Abitibi  Lakes  ami  along  'he  course  of  Abitibi 
River  ami  its  tributaries  in  the  Districl  of  Temiskam- 
in>_r  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  This  district  lying 
south  of  the  fort}  ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  which  con 
stitutes  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Man 
itoba,  tonus  part  of  the  fertile  clay  hell  ot  Northern 
Ontario,  and  is  ;it  presenl  served  by  two  lines  of  rail- 
way: the  National  Transcontinental  and  tin-  Temis 
kaming  and  Northern  Ontario.  The  limits  are  travers 
h\  tin'  line  of  the  National  Transcon 
lineiiial  Railway  a  distance  of  fiftj  four  miles  from  a 
point  sixteen  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Cochrane  to  the 
Intel-provincial  boundary   between  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

ii I'   the  Temiskaming  and    Northern   Ontario 

Railway,  running  north  and  south,  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  limits.  ,\  branch 
line  of  this  latter  railway  of  about  six  miles  in  length, 
will  lie  completed  during  the  aummer  of  1913  from  fro 
quois  Falls  Junction  to  the  location  of  the  mills  ami 
townsite  of  the  company  at  Iroquois  Falls  in  the  town- 
shin  of  Teefy.  Other  Inns  of  railway  are  projected  to 
which  tl onipanx  'a  properties  w  ill  he  tributary       \- 

a    location    for    pulp    and    paper    nulls.    IroqUOIS    Falls    is 

ideal 
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Tlic  area  embraced  within  the  pulp  limits  is  1,560 
square  miles,  or  about  1,000,000  acres.  The  distance  by 
^ater  from  Lake  Abitibi  to  Iroquois  Falls  is  approxi- 
mately forty  miles,  and  in  this  distance  on  the  course 
of  Abitibi  River  there  are  three  excellent  water  pow- 
ers, Couchiching,  Twin  and  [roquois  Falls,  capable  of 
developing  a  total  of  over  50,000  horse  power.  At 
Iroquois  Falls,  five  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been 
reserved  for  mill  site  and  water  power  development. 
Many  military  veteran  land  grants  in  the  neighbor- 
hood have  been  purchased  and  others  are  being  secur- 
ed. These  will  be  prepared  for  settlement,  the  value 
of  the  wood  exceeding  the  whole  cost. 

Pulp  Wood  Supply. 

The  Abitibi  pulp  limit  is  held  by  the  company  under 
an  Ontario  Governmenl  concession,  with  terms  and 
conditions  similar  to  those  granted  to  other  pulp  and 
paper  companies  in  <  he  province. 

There  are  upon  the  limit  millions  of  cords  of  pulp 
wood,  principally  spruce  of  the  best  quality  for  pulp 
and  paper  manufacture.  The  entire  territory  is  well 
watered  and  can  be  most  economically  Logged 

The  close  proximity  of  the  standing  timber  to  the 
mills,  good  driving  streams,  and  the  extremely  shorl 
drive  (less  than  two  weeks)  required  for  deliver}  of 
the  timber  from  any  part  of  the  limit  to  the  mills,  and 
the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  supplies  can  be 
taken  into  the  lumbering  camps,  enable  the  company 
to  deliver  its  wood  a1  the  mills  al  a  verj  low  cost,  low- 
er, in  fact,  than  any  other  pulp  company  in  Canada. 
The  important  element  of  labor  in  lumbering  opera- 
tions will  be  provided  for,  as  the  opportunity  for  win- 
ter employment  for  themselves  and  their  horses  will 
attract  and  be  a  boon  to  settlers,  many  of  whom  are 
taking  up  land  in  the  fertile  Northern  Claj   Bell      Ag 

ricnlt  ure.   dairj    and   other  products   will    I hlainable 

from  the  settlers.  In  addition  to  the  practically  in- 
exhaustible supply  upon  the  company's  Limit,  the  pulp 
wood  cut  by  settlers  in  clearing  their  lands  is  available 
to  the  company. 

The  Black  River  district,  directly  tributary  to  the 
mills  at  [roquois  Kails  and  embracing  a  well-timbered 
area  of  about  three  thousand  square  miles,  is  open  for 
settlement.  Pulp  wood  cul  b.\  settlers  iii  this  districl 
can  be  cheaply  floated  to  the  companj  's  mills.  Suffi 
eient   settlers'  wood   can   be  obtained   to  operate   the 

company's  mills  at    their  full  capacity   for  an   extended 

period.  The  importance  of  this  source  of  supply  of 
raw  material  is  increased  by  the  fad  thai  pulp  and  pa- 
per manufactured  therefrom  is  admitted  into  the  Tint- 
ed States  free  of  duty. 

Water  Power. 

The  possibility  is  being  investigated  <>(  utilizing  the 
waterpower  on  the  Quinze  River,  near  the  head  of 
Lake  Temiskaming,  for  the  development  of  electric 
power.  The  river  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles. 
including  falls  and  rapids,  is  owned  bj  Mr.  -I.  O'Brien, 
who  has  secured  the  services  oa  .Messrs.  Sutcliffe  and 
Xeelamls.  civil  engineers,  to  obtain  information.  Mr. 
Xeelamls  believes  that  the  Quinze  River  has  power 
enough  to  develop  270,000  horsepower,  which  he  thinks 
would  be  sufficient  to  electrify  the  T.  &  \.  ( ).  Railway 
and  to  supply  heat,  power  and  light  for  all  of  the  in- 
dustries of  Temiskaming,  including  the  new  one  hun- 
dred-ton sulphite  mill  which  will  be  erected  by  the 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  a'  Baileybury  in  1915. 

Commenting  on  the  financial  situation  of  the  com- 
pany, the  "Journal  of  Commerce."  the  Leading  finan- 
cial paper  of  Montreal,  says  editorially,  as  follows: 

"'The  announcement   that   the  Abitibi  Pulp  ..v.   Paper 


Company  was  to  he  re-organized  ami  additional  capi- 
tal secured  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  'street.' 
When  the  company  was  first  organized,  nearly  two 
years  ago,  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,500,000  7  per 
eenl  cumulative  convertible  preferred  stock  of  which 

$1,000,000  was  iss I  and  $:!.5t  10.000  common,  of  which 

$3,000,000  was  issued.  The  Bond  Issue  consisted  of 
$1,500,000  6  per  cent  bonds,  of  which  $1,000,000  was 
issued.  The  eompanj  found  that  the  period  of  de- 
pression an. I  tighl  money  seriously  affected  the  sub- 
scriptions to  their  issues.  Iii  addition,  the  large  num- 
l"'1'  "''  new  pulp  and  paper  mills  incorporated  within 
recent  years  made  it  somewhat  difficult  for  a  new  mill 
to  break  int..  the  tichl.    Unfortunately  for  them  .it  also 

happe I   that    the   price  of  ground   wood   decreased, 

which  mad.'  their  venture  an  unprofitable  one." 

"Construction  work   in  connection   with   their  power 
Planl  and  mill  has  been  taking  place  in  the  interval, 

but    as    funds   have    become    low.    it     was     iessarj     to 

secure  additional  capital  to  bring  the  plans  to  comple- 

1lon-  A.1  the  same  time,  the  introduction  of  additional 
capital  and  new  blood  is  being  used  to  extend  the  or- 
iginal plans.  Under  the  re-organization  plans,  a  225 
ton   news   print    mill    will    be   built,   also   a    (ill   tons   sul- 

Pnlte  ""H-  >"  addition  to  the  ground  w I  mill,  which 

is  suppose, I  to  have  a  capacity  of  225  tons  per  day. 
Tie-  company  will  he  re-organized  and  known  as  the 
A-bitib]  Power  an. I  Pap,,-  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  an  authorized 
capital  ..f  $7,000,000  divided  into  $2,000,000  preferred 
and   $5,000,000  of  common.      In   addition,   there   will   be 

an  authorized  issue  of  $5,000, irsl   mortgage  6  per 

pent  bonds  ,-,n. I  $1,1 ,000  debenture  stock.       it  |s  n,,- 

intention  to  issue  immediately  $1,000,000  preferred  $2- 

■ - bonds,  $1,000,000  debenture  stock  ami  $5  000' 

1 " " I  ion." 

"While  the  addition  of  a   new  s  print    mill   ami  a  sul- 

I.'11"''  "nl1   will   improve  the  position   of  t! ompany 

from  a  financial  standpoint,  it  looks  ver)  much  as  if  the 
1,1,1  charge  of  over  capitalization  can  be  levied  w  ith  a 

- !  'i''''1  of  ""'I'  against  the  ,„•«■  company.    The  com 

pany.  as  first  organized,  itaine.l  a  good  deal  of  wa- 
ter, w  hi.-li  has  not  been  sq zed  out  in  the  re-organiza- 

hon.  American  interests  and  American  capital  will 
he  associate, I  with  I-'.  II.  Anson,  and  the  directors  of 
the  old   Abitibi  (  'ompany." 


"CATALOGS." 

Some  verj   interesting  recent  installations  of  Morris 

Overhead    Runways  an-  dealt    with   in   Bulletin    A  L2, 

which  we  have  jusl  received  from  The  Herbert  Morris 

Cram-  &    ||,,,st   Company,   Limited,    Empress    Works 

Peter    Street.    To... 

Reproductions  of  some  excellent  photographs  of 
these  Runways  bear  testimony  to  the  flexibility  ami 
handiness  of  the  system  emploj  ed. 

The  Morris  Runway  is  shown  in  the  Warehouse. 
Paper  Mill  and  Foundry,  ami  the  modification  of  the 

equipment    to  suit    varying  c litmus   is  shown    in   a 

very  interesting  way. 


R.  S.  Ward,  of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies,  who 
have  a  plant  in  operation  at  Ottawa  and  are  complet 
ini:  another  plant  at  Thorold,  has  sailed  for  South  Am- 
erica, where  beaver  board  is  being  used  with  greal 
success  throughout  the  Colonies.  Mi-.  Ward  will  not 
only  establish  n.-w  agencies,  but  will  work  with  others 
handling  the  product.  A  former  salesman  for  the 
company,  he  lately  sold  his  jobbing  business  in  I  )■ 
to  take  up  the  n.-w  work. 
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London,  February  4.  1914.         ions  the  late  Mr.  Ji b  Marsden  had  of  him.     A  more 

Ltly  a  good  many  paper  mills  have  been  chang-  happier  selection   of  a   person  to  make  the  presenta- 
ing  hands  in  England  and  Scotland.     Some  have  Fail-  tion  than  Mr.  Becker  could  not  have  been  made.  De- 
ed others  have  been  sold  to  men  engaged  in  other  in-  cause   Mr.   Becker  was  one  «>t    Mr.  James   Marsden  s 
dustries    and  now  it  is  stated  thai  an  old-established  closesl    friends,  and   he  was.  therefore,  in  a  position 
mill  in  the  vicinity  of  Jarrow  is  to  be  closed  down.  to  voice  the  feelings  of  all  concerned  in  making  the 
If  this  is  the  case,  200  Lands  will  be  thrown  idle.     It  presentation.     Tin-  largest   ol   the  epergnes  bears  the 
is  hoped  an  effort  will  be  made  to  save  the  mill  and  inscription:     ••From    null    lad   to  chairman, ^Messrs. 
keep  it  running.    No  reason  is  given  for  the  suggested  Charles  Marsden   ,v    Sons,    1-td.      186d— 191,$.          Bar. 
closing  down  Moseley  is  a  magistrate,  and  lias    a    large    circle    ot 
*         *         *         *  friends  inside  and  outside  of  tin-  paper  industry.     He 
SURPLUS  INVESTMENTS.  "''"   remembers  the   day   when   paper  could   not    be 
Frequently  comment   has  been  made  in   tin-  "Pulp  bought  under  12  cents  a  pound. 
and   Paper  Magazine"  of  the   benefits  British   paper 

mills  derive  in  cases  where  the  owners  invest  surplus  WALMSLEYS  START  NEW  MACHINE. 

cash  in  other  progressive  industrial  concerns.     An  ex-  The  well-known   firm  of  Messrs.  Charles  Walmsley 

ample  is  se1   us  by  the  Ramsbottom  Paper  Mill  Com-  &  Co.,  Ltd..  papermakers '  engineers,  Bury,  have  just 

pany,  who  run  a  mill  not  far  from  Bury  in  Lancashire,  started  up  a  126-in  papermaking  machine  at  the  Don- 

Tliis  company  lias  not   paid  less  than  lit  per  cent  for  side  .Mill,  near  Aberdeen,  Scotland.     The  machine  has 

the  last  12  years,  ami  now  it  is  paying  20  per  cent  horn  built   for  turning  out  newsprint  and  reports  to 

for  the  third  successive  year,     it  is  curious  to  note,  hand  show  that  everything  has  given  complete  satis- 

however,  that  the  actual  trading  profit  in  1913  was  less  Paction.     Good  class  printings  are  also  turned  out  at 

than  half  tin-  amount   received  in  dividends  upon  in-  this  mill,  and  it  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having 

vestments,   the   respective   amounts   being   *J4. '_''_':!   and  the  order  hook  well-filled  so  that  tin-  machinery  will 

£9,745.       Tin-  company   has  had   the  good    fortune  to  ho  kept    running  at    full   rapacity   for    some     months 

E54,000  in  shares  of  the  Kellner-Partington  Pa-  ahaed.    There  is  talk  of  ;i  new  paper  mill  being  btdll 

per    Pulp    Company,    which    are    now    worth    6170,437,  at    Northfleet,  a  short   distance   from   the  Imperial   pa- 

and   is   holding  in   the    Edward    Partington   Pulp   and  per  mills.     This  new   concern  will  have  good  facilities 

Paper  Company  a  large  interest    which    brought     in  in  the  way  of  transport,  and  raw  materials  can  he  un- 

C>77    in    Pip).      These    are    facts    which    Canadian    mill  shipped    right    at    tie-    mill    door.      The    Imperial    Paper 

owners  might  consider  and  profit  thereby.     The  com-  .Mills,  which  are  at  Gravesend     near  the  mouth  of  the 

pany's  own  trading  profit,  however,  has  fallen  nearly  river  Thames     1ms  eighl   papermaking  machines  run- 

£5,300     the  latter  half  of  1913  being  a  wretched  time  ning  daily  and  the  directors  intend  putting  in  more. 

for    British    paper    mills     and    the    dividend    has    been  They   have  now   five  calenders  working,  automatic  wa- 

maintained  by  taking  £1,373  from  the  balance  forward,  ter  softeners  and   various   other  kinds  of  up-to-date 

Here  is  the  company 's  position  for  the  pasl  three  years  machinery.     Indeed,  most   of  the  paper  mills  now  in 

'note  investments   :  England   have   been   broughl   well   up-to-date,  or.  are 

PHI.         1912.       Pip'..  being  brought,  and  a  notable  feature  is  the  introduc- 

Trading  profits £8,543     £9,518     £4,223      " tf  electricity.       The  Culter  paper  mills  have  an 

From  Investments 9,000      9,000      9,746  electric  railway  which  penetrates  into  the  buildings,  as 

Broughl  Forward 7. ''II       'in;,;,     p_>  •_';;]  well  as  being  outside,  and  naturally  the  transporting 

Available  Money 25,397     •_'7..">7::    26,200  of  paper  and  raw  materials  is  carried  out  verj  quickly. 

rence  Dividend 2,542      2,542      2,542  •        •        •        • 

Ordinary    Dividend 10,800     10,800     10^800  NEWCASTLE  ON  TYNE 

•••■I"-'-""!'"' 2, i      2,000      2,1 Judging  by  the  particulars  obtained  at  the  Newcas- 

'.""■"'y    V""1   ■; /"A1        •• tle-on-Tyne  dock,  th                 »    has  been  a  verj   sue 

Porward   ;■      ■.  •    •.      9'255     1--:!1      l0>858      eessful  all  round  for  this  import.-,,,,  centre  of  in- 

P    MO«5PT  FV  dllStry.      Wood   pulp  is   landed   at    this  dock    from   Sean 

,.     ..    ..      .          *•  mubtLtY.  dinavia   and   even  Germany,  and   there  are  also  sup- 

Mr.F  Moseley  the  president  o    (harles  Marsden  &      plies  of  esparto  ,■ ived   fro,,,   various  sources.     The 

Ltd    the  well-known  British  paper  mill  owners,  happj   state  of  affairs  on  .he  Tyne  is  due  to  the  big 

"     e8™>  du"?g  wind riod  trade  "boom'"  hut   il   has  also  been  promoted  by  the 

...   many  changes  have  taken  pl< in  in-  e„tire  absence  of   industrial   disputes,   which   in  1912 

°nginallj    he  was  a  mill  hand,  and  from  his  hampered  business  operations  to  a  verv  serious  extent 

minor  and  unimportant   position  he  has  worked  hi,,,        w pnlp  „,   191  I  was  imported  to  the  ex,,,,,  of  35, 

self  up   to  the   presidency    of    ,| ,„„,,;,„,      a    position  ,,,,   ,,„„.  ;ll,   in,                                               ,,,,,,.  ,.       „,„        '. 

",' ."'   Ml;:  confidence^  and   res •.   on   the  ounted  to  4,1                                  of  797  tons.    The  quan- 

Ployee   in  h,s,,                   dock,  though  ,1,..  business  in  this  raw 

Hon,  Mr    I-     F    I'.ecK  tities  of  wood  pulp  receive,!  constitute  .,  record  in  the 

"•"1k,;mlVl    '/",'•    "J>J                           Presented    Mr  „„   been   s,e,d,l,     increasing    for   main    year*. 

tn   1891,  fo.   instai I (iiantity  imported  was  only 

'"'"   loos   place   in  Shef  523  tons  and   in   1900  it   had   reached   the  total  of  8, 

ech  laid  stress  229  tons     Pive  years  later  the  figures  increased  to  10  - 

d  -he  highopin  71.".   tons,   while   las,    year   the   enormous  quantity   of 
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35,014  tons  were  brought  to  the  dock.  These  figures 
show  the  growing  demand  there  is  for  pulps  in  the 
Lancashire  and  North  of  England  districts,  and  these 
are  facts  that  Canadians  should  not  overlook.  Pres- 
ton is  also  a  rising  port,  good  supplies  of  pulp  arrive 
here  from  Nova  Scotia  amongst  other  places.  Some 
uneasiness  was  caused  recently  a1  Preston  by  the 
steamer  "Helen"  being  8  days  overdue.  She  had  a 
cargo  of  wood  pulp  from  Nova  Scotia,  hut  rough  wea- 
ther at  sea  delayed  her  on  the  voyage,  and  she  even- 
tually arrived  safely. 

*         #         *         # 

CHINA  CLAY. 
The  harassing  experience  which  producers  of  China 
clay  in  England  have  had  during  the  strike  last  year 

has  prompted  employers  to  c e  to  some  sort   of  an 

arrangement  with  their  workers  to  prevenl  another 
stoppage  of  work.  With  this  view  the  West  of  Eng- 
land and  Greal  Beam  China  clay  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  sign- 
ed an   agree at,   along  with    representatives   of   the 

Workers  Union,  whereby  all  grieviences  are  rectified 
and  it  is  also  stated,  according  to  the  last  clause,  thai 
"This  agreemenl  shall  continue  in  force  from  Febru- 
ary 1914  to  February  1917.  During  this  period  there 
shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  either  of  a  partial  or  gen- 
eral character,  hut  in  the  evenl  of  any  question  arising, 
the  representatives  of  the  company  and  of  the  societj 
shall  endeavour  to  afl'ect  a  settlement.  Failing 
tlemeiit  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Trade  Board,  and  any  decision  arrived  at  shall 
be  retrospective,  and  such  decision  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  both  parties."  This  is  considered  an  ex- 
cellent clause,  as  it  affords  protection  for  both  masters 
and  men.  It  is  stated  that  members  of  the  Workers' 
Union,  non-members  of  the  union,  ami  the  employers 

themselves,    are    well     pleased     with    the    terms    of    the 

agreement,  so  that  so  far  as  tie-  West  of  England  ami 
Greal  Beam  China  ('lay  Company     one  of  the  I. 

employers    in    the    industry      are    concer I    there    will 

be  no  difficulty  during  the  next  tin years  in  supply- 
ing Canada  ami  the  States  with  the  necessary  paper 
tilling.  Tin1  agreemenl  also  gives  one  an  idea  as  to  the 
way  to  avoid  strikes. 


PARCELS  POST. 
(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

Ottawa.  February  12. 

Rates  ami  regulations  for  the  Canadian  parcels  post 
have  been  announced  and  have  been  greeted  with  a 
greal  deal  of  interesl  by  the  pulp  and  paper  trade,  up- 
on which  the  commencement  of  the  new  system  of 
transportation  id'  parcels  today,  will  have  an  appre- 
ciable effect.  'I'he  rates  id'  postage  will  be  as  follows: 
Within  a  radius  el'  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of 
mailing.  5  cents  for  the  firsl  pound  and  1  cenl  for  each 
additional  pound  up  to  four  pounds,  ami  "_'  cents 
each  subsequent  pound  up  to  eleven  pounds. 

Within  provincial  boundaries  outside  the  twenty 
mile  zone.  10  cuts  for  the  first  pound  ami  4  cents  for 
each  subsequent  pound. 

From  one  province  to  another,  in  .-en's  for  tl 
pound  ami  II  cents  I'm-  each  additional   pound,  with  an 
additional  charge  of  2  cents  a  pound  for  each  province 
which  has  to  hi'  crossed   to  the  destination   of  the  par- 
cel, up  to  a  maximum  of  12  cents  per  pound. 

Besides  its  results  in  providing  a  cheaper  method  of 
transportation,  the  parcels  post  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional demand  for  pulp  products  in  the  form  of  suit- 
able containers  tor  eggs,  butter  and  the  like,  which  are 
expected  to  be  sent  through  the  mails  in  large  quanti- 
ties. 


Slitting  and    Rewinding 

Cameron  Machine  Co. 

The  slitting  and  rewinding  of  paper  is  a  process 
which  increases  in  difficulty  in  proportion  as  the  re- 
quirements call  for  clean,  accurate  slitting,  coupled 
with  firm,  even  rewinding.  First-class  work  has  be- 
come a  prime  necessity,  owing  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tities id'  tol  1  paper  now  used  in  automatic  wrapping 
machines,  computing  and  recording  machines,  con- 
tinuous printing,  electrical  insulation,  and  a  hundred 
atnl  one  new  processes  arising  almost  daily.  The  de- 
fects of  the  machines  familiar  to  practical  men  for  a 
generation,  are  serious  defects,  and  can  he  avoided  on- 
ly by  a  radical  change  in  the  design. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  the  problem 
of  the  best  way  of  slitting  paper  cannol   he  solved  with- 


Shear  Cut. 

out  keeping  in  mind  the  fad  that  it  must  be  rewound 
at  the  same  time  that  il  is  slit.  In  short,  the  two  op- 
erations of  slitting  ami  rewinding  are  interdependent, 

and    really    constitute    one    continuous    operation.         It 

would   seem   that    this   fad    was  so  clear,   it    I d   not    be 

stated    here,   vet    machine   designers  are   apt    to   overlook 

it 

Broadly  speaking,  the  older  style  machines  have  fol 
lowed  one  and  the  same  slitting  method  the  rotary 
shear,  worked  up  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been   far  from   satisfactory. 

This  interrelation  of  the  two  operations  of  s  I  i  1 1  i  r  i  <_' 
and  rewinding  is  described  in  an  interesting  way  in 
the  patents  covering  the  Cameron  machine,  the  latest 
of  which  is  dated  October  21,  I'M:!,  which  is  quoted  in 
pari  as  follows : 

"Tin-  problem  of  slitting  paper  has  formerlj  been 
sidered  as  being  distinct    from  the  problem  of  re- 


Cutter  complete  with  adjustable  spacer,  showing  also 
a  spacer  without  cutter. 

winding  it.  In  other  words,  it  has  not  been  realized 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  particular  kind  of  re- 
winding device  in  order  to  effect  proper  slitting  of  the 
material,  nor  has  it    been   understood   that 

rewind  tin-  slit  sections  properly,  i'   is  n -ssary  to  have 

a  particular  kind  of  slitting  device.  Yet.  tin-  two  prob- 
lems ate.  in  fact,  interdependent  ami  really  constitute 
one  unitary  problem.  Thus,  if  the  rotary  shears  are 
used  for  slitting  the  paper,  the  shearing  action  neces- 
sarily displaces  th Iges  of  the  material.     The  shears 
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overlap  each  other  and  the  paper  must  be  pushed  aside 
and  stretch  somewhat  a1  the  point  where  the  shearing 
takes  place.  When  it  is  attempted  to  rewind  the  slit 
■  •us  which  have  thus  been  distorted  it  is  found 
that  the  rewinding  device  will  operate  inefficiently, 
because  in  rewinding,  the  sections  are  ap1  to  overlap 
or  interweave,  instead  of  being  entirely  separate  •■nils. 
The  foregoing  will  also  result  in  building  the  eoila 
much  higher  al  the  points  where  they  interweave  than 
;it  other  points  and  will  thereby  throw  the  rewinding 
device  out  of  proper  operation. 

•■It  is  found  therefore  that  only  by  combining  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  slitting  device  with  ;i  particular  kind 
of  rewinding  device  can  the  proper  result  be  obtained. 
For  the  slitting  device,  a  score  cutter  (as  described 
biter  is  most  suitable.  The  score  cutter,  unlike  the 
rotary  shear,  does  not  stretch  or  distort  the  slit  sec 
tion  of  the  paper.     Bj    this  improved  device,  the  slit 

ting  pr --  is  accomplished  in  a  way  which  leave  the 

edges  of  the  paper  slit  perfectly  even  and  smooth  and 
lying  side  by  side  without  possibility  of  stretch  or  dis- 
tortion, so  that  the  rewinding  may  be  effected  without 
overlapping  or  interweaving. 

■•The  cutting  discs  which  thus  sever  the  paper,  act 
under  a  yielding  spring  pressure  against  the  smooth 
and  glass  hard  surface  of  the  cutter  roll.  The  edge  of 
the  disc  need  not  be  acutely  sharp,  but  is  preferably 
slightly  blunt,  like  the  edge  of  a  cold  chisel,  while  the 
quality  and  temper  of  the  steel  from  which  the  discs 
are  made  is  such  as  to  insure  the  maximum  of  hard- 

ness  and  toughness  wit  I t  brittleness.    The  pressure 

of  the  discs  againsl  the  cutter  roll  may  be  varied  to 
suit  the  work. 

The  cutter  roll  against  which  the  cutting  discs  art 
in  severing  the  paper  has  a  smooth,  hard  surface,  which 
resists  the  effecl  of  the  cutters  and  prevents  them 
from  marring  it  with  grooves.  The  surface  of  the  cutter 
roll  is  preferably  made  up  of  several  hollow  sections 
or  shells  mounted  on  a  centre  core  shaft.  By  this  me- 
thod   a   surf; of   flawless   harness   ami   smoothness    is 

obtained.  The  ends  of  the  sections  are  accurately 
ground,  so  that  the  joints  between  them  ueed  not  he 
considered  in  respacing  the  cutters. 

"The  rewinding  mechanism  consists  of  a  pair  of 
supporting  rolls,  of  which  the  cutter  roll  is  one.  to- 
gether with  ;,  pressure  poll,  which  rides  upon  the  upper 


Cutters  mounted  in  Gang  Spacing  Block.  These  blocks 
are  made  in  sections  61  '2  inches  long,  slotted  for 
any  spacing  required.  A  rapid  method  of  re- 
spacing. 

'he  coiu  and  holds  them  in  uniform  coi 
with  the  support   mils      The  support   rolls  are  spaced 
'  her  and  iota).-  m  'he  same  direction, 

-■  upon  them  will  I aused 

it   uniform  speed  by  intact,     The  coils 

i  wound  upon  ';  bor,  but  this  arbor,  if 


desired,  may  carry  spools  or  cores  for  the  reception  of 

the  coils." 

The  pressure  roll  is  so  mounted  as  to  be  always  ex- 
actly parallel  with  the  support  rolls,  so  as  to  keep  the 

coils  of  uniform  diameter  with  respect  to  each  other. 
For  the  purpose  of  more  firmly  coiling  the  strips 
this  pressure  roll  is  rotated  at  somewhat  greater  sur- 
face speed  than  the  supporting  rolls,  and  in  order  to 
permit  of  adjustment  a  friction  clutch  is  interposed  in 
the  line  of  gearing  so   that    the  speed   may   he   varied. 


Resharpening  Attachment,  operator  can  put  cutters  in 
prime  shape  with  little  trouble. 

The  pressure  of  the  roll  bearing  upon  the  eoila  may 
also  he  regulated. 

From    the    foregoing,    it    will    he   evident    that    as   the 
web  of  materia]  comes  between  the  cutter  roll  and  the 

cutter  discs,  it   will  he  severed  into  strips  of  the  desired 

width  without  distorting  the  strips  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  strips  by  reason  id'  this  non- 
distorting  action  id'  the  cutters  will  then  pass  on  to  the 
rewinding  mechanism  in  true  side  by  side  relation 
without  anj  overlapping  or  interweaving.  The  re- 
winding mechanism  thus  receives  the  cut  strips  in  true 
side  by  side  relation  ami  is  capable  of  rewinding  them 
into  coils  of  uniform  diameter  which  will  readily 
separate  from  each  other  on  being  removed  from  the 
machine. 


ADVANCE  IN  ROSIN  PRICES. 
The  depression  consequent  to  the  process  of  the  dis- 
integration    and     readjustment     of     a     monopolistic 

naval   stores  trust    seems   to  have  spent    its  force  in  the 

rosin  market.  This  view  is  based  on  the  fact  thai 
prices  for  the  different  grades  of  rosins  have  shown 
slow  imt  persistent  strength  since  last  October.  Red 
rosins,  which  commanded  $8.00  a  barrel  a  few  years 

ago,  could  he  I ght  as  low    as  $3.90  last    fall,  while  an 

average  drop  of  $2.  nil  to  $3.00  was  occasioned  in  all 
of  the  higher  gradings.  The  long  decline  and  the  un 
certaintj  surrounding  the  market  naturally  called  for 
conservatism  on  the  pan  of  consumers  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  year  the  demand  was  quid  with 
buyers  restricting  operations  to  actual   wants.     Since 

the  turn  of  the  year,  there  has  been  so, piickening 

to  the  volume  of  trade  at  Savannah.  Exporters  are  in- 
terested in  the  primarv  market  ami  recent  heavy  pur- 
chases are  taken  as  a  reflection  of  their  belief  in  the 
intrinsic  w  orlh  of  the  product. 

It    is    of    interest     to    note    the    restoration    of    normal 

trade  conditions  after  the  demoralization  of  I'M::      In 

addition  to  a  production  in  e\eess  of  actual  needs,  the 

I  was  forced  to  Bubmit  to  the  unloading  of  some 

I0  barrels  representing  an  approximate  value  of 

1,000  accumulated  bj   the  American  Naval  Si 

Company.    The  difficulties  that  overtook  the  company 
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in  the  suits  brought  against  it  under  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust act  were  increased  by  its  financial  obligations  in- 
curred  in  swinging  the  market,  and  further  entangle- 
ment ensued  in  the  stringency  of  the  money  market. 

Notwithstanding  thai  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S. 
had  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  voluntarj 
liquidation  became  necessary.  In  consequence  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  big  company  as  it  existed  three 
years  ago,  a  number  of  independent  corporations  have 
sprung  into  existence  and  the  ranks  of  the  wholesale 
trade,  accordingly,  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  distributors  is  the  real 
cause  for  the  healthier  hue  which  surrounds  the  mar- 
ket at  present.  It  now  seems  assured  that  in  dull  times 
there  will  be  spirited  competition  among  the  factors. 
At  present  it  should  be  recalled,  however,  that  the  mar- 
ket has  been  put  to  a  very  severe  test,  prices  have 
shown  an  abnormal  decline  ami  stocks  have  gradually 
passed  from  weak  into  strong  hands.  Factor's  opin- 
ions convey  the  idea  that  they  have  the  situation  well 

in  hand   and   will  see   to   it    that    the   product  i i.-\t 

season  will  be  largely  reduced.     The  policy  id'  the  lar- 
ger 1'actors  will  be.  "Not  a  dollar  for  cutting  boxes, 
buying  cups,  purchasing  timber  or  Leasing  "hi  boxes. 
The  effect:  A  scarcity  of  the  finer  grades  ami  of  tin- 
very  low  grades  another  season. 

The  approximate  receipts  of  rosin  in  barrels  at  all 
ports  for  the  years  named  were : 

1901-2 -J.-JOO.OOO 

1902-3 2,180,000 

1903-4 2,000,000 

1904-5 2,100,1 

L905-6 2,000,000 

l!H)i;-7 2,150,000 

1907-8 2,100,000 

L908-9 2,250,000 

L909-10 1. oik  1. 1  ii  n  i 

L910-11 1,750,000 

1911-12 2.100.000 

1912-13 2.2.")0.000 

To    these    figures    should    be    added    the    rosin    innVi-d 

from  points  of  production  direct  to  the  West,  which  is 
lighter  proportionately  than  the  corresponding  move- 
inent  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  number  of  barrels  of  rosin  handled  at  the  ports  as 
compared  to  the  number  of  barrels  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. The  ratio  of  production  is  about  3.45  round 
barrels  of  rosin  to  one  barrel  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 
Whereas  the  rosin  (taking  last  season  as  a  basis  ban 
died  at  the  ports  n;h  about  :;.ss  round  barrels  to  one 
barrel  of  turpentine. 

Visible  storks  a'  Savannah  at  presenl  are  161,692 
barrels  compared  with  133,597  barrels  at  this  time 
last  year.  Shipments  so  far  this  season  are  t 
barrels  against  634,645  barrels  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  The  new  producing  sea- 
son will  not  become  active  In-fore  April,  domestic  con- 
sumers are  not  carrying  heavy  storks  ami  the  mar- 
ket appears  to  be  in  a  condition  to  respond  to  any  in- 
creased inquiry  which  may  develop. — Paper  Trade 
Journal. 


KESTNER  DIRECT  FIRED  EVAPORATOR  FOR 
CAUSTIC  SODA. 

The  economical  concentration  of  caustic  soda  liquors 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  chemical 

industry.  In  some  works  it  is  still  effected  by  steam 
coils  placed  in  tanks,  though  in  most  it  is  done  in  mul- 
tiple effed  evaporators,  the  steam  for  heating  these 
evaporators  being  taken  from  steam  boilers. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  concentrate 
caustic  liquor  direcl  in  boilers  of  the  Lancashire  or  sim- 
ilar type,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ke.-p  the  .joints  tight,  as  caustic  will  gradually 
find  its  way  through  almost  any  rivited  joints  in  such 
conditions. 

The  problem  has  1 a  completely  solved  by  the  Kest- 

ner  patent  direct  tiled  evaporator,  which  is  shown  at  A 
in  Pig.  1.  The  chief  features  in  the  construction  of 
the  evaporator  are:  That  the  upper  and  lower  drums 
are  arranged  so  that  there  are  no  rivited  joints  in  the 


A  meeting  of  the  bondholders  of  the  Ouiatchouan 
Falls  Paper  Company  will  be  held  in  tie-  office  of  the 
Royal  Trust  Co.,  at  Montreal,  on  February  27th.  It 
is  understood  that  the  meeting  has  been  called  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  the  transfer  of  the  latter  com- 
pany to  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  who 
already  own  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company. 


plates;  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  tubes  is  in 
; rdance  with  the  Kestner  patents,  and  this  ar- 
rangement is  sueh  that  perfecl  circulation  takes  place; 
the  return  tubes  ) ><-i ult  free  from  dired  fire  heat. 

This  evaporator  has  1 n  at    work    in    conjunction 

with  the  ordinary  type  evaporator  working  under  the 
following  conditions  The  thin  caustic  Liquor  at  20 
deg.  Tw.  is  taken  through  a  heater  and  then  into  the 
Kestner  evaporator.  The  density  is  raised  up  to  in 
deg.  Tw.  and  vapour  generated  at  60  lb.  pressure.  The 
vapour  is  iisi-,1  tn  heal  a  double-effecl  pan  of  tie-  ordin- 
ary type. 

In  tests  made  on  this  direcl  tired  evaporator  8y2  lb. 
of   water   were   evaporated    per   pound    of    fuel,    Laura 

shire  coal  being  used.  It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate 
such  figures,  as  they  speak  for  themsel1    - 

While  the  Kestner  direcl  fired  evaporator  can  be  ap- 
plied to  existing  installations  in  this  way.  the  ideal 
plant  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  in  these  plan's  the 
Kestner  is  arranged  as  the  first  efEecl  and  followed  bj 
a  triple  or  quadruple  effect  Kestner  standard  climbing 
film  type. 

A  series  of  heaters  is  provided  to  heat  the  Liquors 
before  entering  the  first  effect  or  boiler.  This  plant 
tak.s  tin-  liquor  at.  sa\  20  drir.  Tw..  ami  concentrates 
up  to  loo  deg.  Tw..  thus  reducing  the  cosl  of  concert 
tration  to  a  Lower  figure  than  has  ever  before  been 
realized. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  direct  fired  evaporator 
will  be  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  caustic  soda 
--titration,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  further 
advantage,  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  steam  in  ex- 
isting plants,  of  relieving  the  boilers  from  supplying 
steam  to  tin-  evaporators.  Altogether,  it  is  a  notable 
advance  on  present-day  practice. 
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Peter  Thorn,  who  has  I n  with  the   Kimberly-Clark 

Company,  a1  Neenah,  Wis.,  for  :i1  years  and  mosl  of 
that  period  general  superintendent,  has  resigned,  an- 
nouncement of  which  was  announced  <>n  February  1. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Thorn  as  general  superintendent 
does  not  mean  that  he  severs  his  connection  with  the 
company,  bul  simply  that  some  of  the  duties  of  hi* 
|M>sition  will  be  shifted  to  younger  shoulders.  He  will 
remain  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  will  re- 
tain his  stock  in  the  company,  and  in  addition  will 
serve  the  company  in  an  advisory  and  consulting 
capacity.  He  will  have  an  office  in  the  newly-equipped 
office  building  at  Neenah.  Mr.  Thorn  as  general  sup- 
erintendent will  be  succeeded  by  James  C.  Kimberly. 
There  is  no  better  known  paper  manufacturer  in  the 
Middle  West  than  Peter  Thom.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
a  record  equalled  perhaps  by  none  other  in  this  country 
for  turning  out  paper  mill  superintendents  and  ex- 
pert machine  operators.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Thorn 
slipped,  and  in  the  fall  sustained  an  injury  to  a  hip. 
From  this  he  has  never  thoroughly  recovered.  Be- 
cause of  advancing  years  and  on  account  of  the  trou- 
ble given  him  by  his  injured  hip,  he  has  for  some  time 
Boughl  to  he  relieved  of  the  arduous  duties  of  general 
superintendent  of  a  string  of  mills  as  those  owned  by 
the  Kimberly-Clark  Company. 

*  *         #         * 

The    annual    d ting    of    tie-    Eastern-Straw    Board 

Companj    was   held    February  2   at    Versailes,   Conn., 

ami     the    following    officers    were    eleeted  :    Thomas    !•' . 

Garvan,  president;  John  S.  Garvan,  vice-president;  A. 
.1.  Straw,  secretary;  Wm.  Foulds,  treasurer;  E.  A.  I,y- 

dall.  assistant  treasurer,  ami  W.  K.  Fydall.  superin- 
tendent In  an  interview  with  the  Paper  Trade  Jour- 
nal Tuesday,  one  of  the  officers  stated  thai  this  mill 
is  running  full  time,  and  has  plenty  of  orders,  There 
i-  to  he  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dryers,  which  will 

materially  increase  the  production. 

*  »        *        » 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  King  Paper  Company  was 

held  last  week  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  reports  show 
that  the  company  during  the  past  year  experienced 
exceptionally  good  business,  although  the  year  was 
not  up  to  the  standard  in  a  business  way.      The  offi- 

■  Hid  hoard  of  directors  were  re-elected  for  the  en 
suing  year  as  follows:  A.  L.  Pratt,  president  and  mana 
ger;  John  F.  King,  vice-president  and  superintendent; 

/■■  Davis,  treasurer:  II.  P..  Colman.  secretary.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000. 

*  •        •         • 

Prank    L.   .Moore.   President   of  the   Newton    Palls    Pa 

per  Company  of  Watertown,  \.Y  .  was  In  the  Adiron 

clacks  last  week,  where  Ins pan}   is  carrying  on  es 

■  lumbering  operations  this  winter  About  30,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood  are  being  cut  about  the  Cranberry. 
Pake  region  ami  about  20,00  cords  in  the  West  <>su.- 

gatchi  •  ■■,.    half    to    two  thirds    of    the 

cut  is  now  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  ready  to 

to  the  mills  a     n  a-  the  spring  freshets 

If  the  present   weather  contii s,  lumbering 

'  i"d  on  without  interruption  for 

log  roads  have  been  in  excellent  con 

tins  w  inter,  and  there  has  not   been   '<•"  much 


The  annual  meetings  of  the  various  companies  of  the 
Remington-Martin  group  of  paper  mills  in  this  section 
were  held  in  the  offices  id'  the  company  in  last  week 
when  the  officers  and  directors  for  the  year  were  elect- 
ed, and  the  annual  report  presented.  The  reports  of 
Francis  M.  Hugo,  treasurer,  and  Robert  IP  Buck,  sec- 
retary, concerning  the  business  of  the  companies  dur- 
ing the  past  year  showed  that   the  business  had  1 n 

very  good.  Two  changes  were  made  in  the  official 
status  of  tin'  companies.  John  A.  Remington,  son  of 
the  late  Charles  II.  Remington  ami  grandson  of  the 
last  Charles  P.  Remington,  who  died  last  fall,  was 
elected  as  vice-president  id'  the  Raymondale  Paper 
Company,  ami  the  Norwood  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad 
Company.  Louis  Bittner,  of  the  Manufacturers  Pa- 
per Company,  of  New  York  City,  which  handles  some 
of  the  products  of  the  Remington  Companies,  was 
made  a  director  id'  the  Remington  Company,  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Charles  P.  Remington. 

•  #        *        # 

Having  been   interested   in   the   paper  business    for 

many  years  in  Northern  New  York,  although  for  the 
past  frw  years  being  in  other  lines  of  business  in  Carth- 
age, John  A.  liver  expects  to  leave  for  Montreal  short- 
ly where  he  will  re-enter  the  paper  manufacuring  busi- 
ness, having  an  interest  in  a  new  paper  mill  that  is  to 
he  built  there  soon.  Mr.  Ilyer  went  to  Carthage  in 
the  winter  of  1897,  and  started  the  first  t\\<>  paper 
machines  that  were  set  up  in  Carthage,  they  being  in 
the  Carthage  Tissue  Paper  Company's  plaid.  He  was 
later  interested  in  the  LeRay  Paper  Company,  anil  was 
one  of  the  original  builders  of  the  mill  at  Carthage. 
He  was  for  a  time  tii,'  -,  neral  manager  of  this  com- 
pany. 

•  »        «        » 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized 

the  Ocean  steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  for  itself 

and   carriers  interested   in    its  Tariff   I.C.C.   No.   315,   to 

change  the  description  of  this  newsprint  paper  classi- 
fication to  read  as  follows:  "Paper  printing  (calender- 
ed or  machine  glazed,  not  enamelled  |,  in  boxes,  crates. 
rolls    or    bundles,    carload,     minimum     weighl      40,000 

po Is."     This  will  apply  on  shipments  from  what   is 

known  as  the  Pastern  cities,  to  Savannah. 

•  •  *  • 

Delegates  of  tin     Pulp.   Sulphite  and    Paper-   Makers' 

Union  and  the  international  Paper  Makers'  Union  of 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  met  at  Portland.  Me.  s.\ 
eral  weeks  ago  for  a  regular  conference.  None  of  the 
officers  gave  out  anj  statement,  except  that  the  meet 
hil's  were  harmonious,  ami  that  practically  all  of  the 
changes  that  arc  to  he  embraced  in  the  new  schedule  to 
he  presented  to  the  m  a  ii  ii  fac  t  u  r.  ■  is  were  considered. 
It  was  learned  t  hat' not  Iiiiil'  of  a  drastic  nature  was  de- 
liberated  upon,  and   the}    expect    the   manufacturers  to 

look      lipoll     the     lieu      se  ll  e.  I  1 1  |e.     which     is     phlllllcd     to     mil 

for  several  years,  with  favor,  as  n  is  but  little  different 
from  tl ne  now  in  force 

•  •        •        * 

Due    to   the   destruction    of   the    healer   house    l.\     fire, 

the  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Munising  Paper  Corn- 
pan}  at  Munising,  Mich.,  is  rebuilding,  probabl}  will 
require  60  days     The  damage  is  estimated  at  $40,00 

The    tire   at    the    plant    was    the    second    within    a    week 
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The  coal  shed  was  destroyed  on  the  first  occasion,  with 
a  loss  of  ^15,000.  The  mill  manufactures  manila  wrap- 
ping paper. 

#  *         #         # 

About  400  New  York  stationers  and  their  wives  din- 
ed on  Feb.  2  at  Delmonico's  New  York,  making  the 
elose  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  New  York  Stationers'  As- 
sociation. President  II.  W.  Rogers  made-  a  brief  ad- 
dress relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  association  and  in- 
troduced George  M.  Courts  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  president 
of  the  National  Association,  who  made  reference  in- 
terestingly to  trade  maters  of  national  scope.  Among 
those  present  were:  William  II.  Brooks  of  Philadel- 
phia, G.  E.  Damond  of  Boston,  Charles  E.  Falconer  of 
Baltimore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  S.  Bauer  of  Lynn,  .Mass.. 
MiUington  Lockwood  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  E,  E. 
Hulier  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.   F.    I  >,   Waterman. 

•  •  *  * 

Francis  11.  Dewey,  presidenl  of  tin-  Mechanics  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Worcester.  Mass..  who  was  appointed 
receiver  for  the  Farley  Paper  Co.  of  Wendell,  on  Nov. 
is.  by  Judge  Dodge  in  the  U.S.  Distrid  Court,  filed 
his  first  report  on  the  affairs  of  the  company  on  Feb. 
2.  He  sets  forth  that  the  firm  owes  slmi. mm  and  has 
assets  of  $57,531.  Tin-  assets  consisl  of  real  estate  va- 
lued at  $40,460,  stork  on  hand  $9,000,  accounts  receiv- 
able $7,161.50,  ami  rash  on  ham!  $1,809.97. 

*  *  #  • 

Paper  box  manufacturers  are  prosperous  ami  jubil- 
ant. Practically  all  of  the  300  delegates  presenl  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  Western  Paper  Box  Manu- 
facturers' Association  convention  at  the  Hotel  Wis 
cousin,  on  January  28,  agreed  that  the  industry  has 
never  seen  such  a  good  year  as  the  one  just  past.  They 
expressed  the  sentiment  freely.  Public  demand  for 
the  sanitary  packing  of  edible  manufacturers  has  done 
more  to  increase  the  demand  tor  paper  boxes  than  the 
3,000  makers  in  the  United  states  aid  Canada  could 
have  done  by  the  most  extensive  advertising  cam- 
paign imiginable,"  declared  one  delegate.  "Tl pack- 
er men  started  in  putting  biscuits  in  pound  packages," 
said  Egberl  B.  Boy,  editor  of  the  American  Box  Ma- 
ker. "Now  butter  as  well  comes  in  paper  cartons, 
ami  a  thousand  and  one  other  solids  which  can  be  dry 
packed  are  put  up  in  paper  boxes  to  insure  their  sani- 
tary condition  when  they  reach  the  consumer. 

*  *  »  » 

A  hearing  on  the  foreclosure  suit   broughl   against 

the  Paper  Box  Company  will  be  held  before  Judge 
John  11.  Kirkham  in  New  Britain,  Conn..  March  :'.. 
Deputy  Sheriff  Harlan  B.  Morton  is  acting  as  keeper 

of  the  plant. 

•  *         •         • 

The  Edward  Balf  Company  of  Hartford,  has  filed 
a  certificate  increasing  i's  capital  stock  to  $241,900  bj 
the  issue  of  338  shares  at  a  par  value  of  $100,  subscrib- 
ed by  Maurice  B.  Welch,  Edward  Half  and  Lucius  1',. 
Barbour,  of  Hartford.  The  Waterbury  Paper  Box 
Company  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  increased  its  capi- 
tal  stock    from   si'.-.. to   $50,000  by    the    issue   of  250 

shares  at  a  par  value  of  $100.  The  certificate  is  sub- 
scribed by  Harry  A.  Heminway,  Merritl  Heminway 
and   William  11.   Beers,  a  majority  of  the  dip 

*  *  •  • 

Theodore  M.  Byxbie,  receiver  of  the  defunct  Capitol 

Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  paper  boxes  in 
Hartford.  I'miii..  reported  to  the  Superior  Court  that 
the  business  was  stopped  last  March  and  the  assets 
sold  in  piece  meal  for  $1,145.52.  Wage  claims  have 
been  paid,  and  the  receiver  has  $806.23  on  hand.     No 


claims  have  been  disallowed  and  $7,652.83  of  general 

claims  have  been  allowed.  The  report  was  presented 
by  Anson  T.  McCook,  the  receiver's  attorney,  and  ac- 
cepted by  -1  mice  I  Ireene. 

#  *         *         * 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  superintendent  and  force- 
ment  of  the  New  England  Box  Company  was  held  at 
the  Mansion  House  Boston,  Mass..  on  Feb.  1.  There 
were  45  present.  1'..  W.  Porter,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, after  a  short  address,  called  upon  E.  1>.  Chase, 
of  Charlestown,  X.  11.  E.  A.  Shepardson  of  Baldwins- 

ville.  and  W.   M   .I'.aker.  of  Greenfield   for  addresses. 

*  #  #  # 

A  work  of  development  and  installation  of  more 
improved  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  at 
the  plant  of  the  Sehniidt-Aiilt  Paper  Company  at  York. 
Pa.,  has  shown  considerable  progress  since  last  year. 
Additional  paper  making  machinery  is  being  installed 
and  with  the  increased  capacity  the  eompan.v  will  dou- 
ble its  output.  Its  product  will  amount  to  40  or  ."ill 
tons  daily,  or  an  average  of  about  three  carloads  of 
wrapping,  building  carpet  lining  and  other  grades  of 
paper.  The  tirst  step  of  improvement  has  been  the 
erection  of  a  machine  room.  260  feet  by  so  feet  iii 
dimensions,  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete  construction. 
The  building  is  fireproof  throughout^  having  a  con 
Crete  floor  and  a  roof  of  slow  burning  material.  It 
is  more  than  Several  turns  the  size  of  the  old  machine 
room,  and  has  all  conveniences  for  the  employes,  being 
vrell  lighted  and  ventilated.  Hundreds  of  windows 
face  the  north,  south  and  east  sides  id'  the  building. 

•  •  •  • 

iii,,.  of  rhe  oldest  paper  hous.-s  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
pass.d  out  of  exist ei w  li.i i  the  Wlntakcr  Paper  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati.  «  >.,  purchased  the  Smith  Dixon 
Company.  Incorporated.  Under  the  law,  tin-  business 
of  the  Baltimore  <  lompany  will  be  conducted  for  a  year 
under  the  present  management,  and  will  then  go  into 
the  control  of  the  Whitaker  Company.        It   will    be 

known    as    the    Smith    Dixon    Company    Division.        The 

Smith  Dixon  Company  was  organized  about  1866.  Ad 
vices  from  Cincinnati  state  that  the  Whitaker  Paper 
Co.  proposes  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $500,000 
t„  $1,000,000  to  take  care  of  new  enterprises.  Direc 
tors  have  approved  the  plin  which  will  be  submitted 
Feb.  27  to  stockholders  for  ratification. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

S| ial  to  Tie-  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine. 

New  York  City.  February  Li.  1914. 
The    International    Paper  Company,   whose  executive 
S   are  a'    30   Lroad   Street,   t  his  city,   will   issue   its 
report   for  the  year  ended   December  31,   1913,  within 
the  next   few  days.     According  to  advices  fr offi- 
cials id'  tin-  company  it  is  not  expected  that  any  chan- 
consequence  will   be  shown,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.     There  was  no  material  change  in 
-  earnings  and  tie-  surplus  available  for  dividends 
showed  a  slight  reduction  from  the  1912  figures,  which 
showed  a  balance  available  for  dividends  of  $1,187,678, 
equivalent   to  .">.:i4   per  cent   on  the    $22,406,700    pre- 
ferred stock. 

While  net  earnings  will  not  be  quite  so  large  as  in 
1912,  it  is  stated  that  the  company's  financial  position 
has  been  improved  considerably.  During  the  past 
twelve  months  the  eompan.v  has  retired  a  considerable 
amount  of  debt,  has  made  large  expenditures  in  the 
building  of  dams,  etc.,  and  has  charged  off  liberally 
for  depreciation.     Philip  T.    Dodge,   president  of  the 
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company  is  working  strenuously  to  entrench  the  com- 
pany in'  a  strong  financial  position.  His  past  success 
in  this  direction  with  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 

is  will  known. 

The  placing  of  newsprint  on  the  free  list  under  the 
new  tariff  law  has  not  resulted  in  any  material  reduc 
tion  in  newsprint  prices  by  the  International  Taper 
i  .,  Most  of  its  newsprint  contracts  run  for  one  year, 
ami  contracts   recently   close, I   have   been   at    approxi- 


mately  the  same  figures  as  for  the  previous  year. 

International  Paper  Co.  estimates  that  the  consump- 
tion of  newsprint  in  the  United  Stales  ami  Canada  lasl 
year  was  between  7  per  cent,  ami  7'L.  per  cent,  in  ex- 
cess of  that  for  1912.  President  Dodge  figures  that  if 
all  the  newsprint  mills  in  the  United  States  ami  Can- 
ada were  to  run  at  full  capacity  under  normal  con- 
ditions, the  total  production  would  he  only  <i  per  cent. 
or  7  pel-  cent,  in  excess  of  the  total  consumption. 


The   Beaver  Company  at  Thorold 

Toronto.  February  13, 
To  complete  a  half  million  dollar  plant  within  a  year 
from   the  turning  of  the  firsl  soil  is  certainly  accom- 
plishing something  out  of  the  ordinary,  j  e1  this  is  what 
is  being  done  at   Thorold,  Ontario,  where  the  Beaver 


is    rumored    that    the   company    have    arranged    for   a 
large  supply  of  rossed  wood  through  a  Quebec  firm. 

The  new  Thorold  plant  is  aii  immense  affair  being 
erected  of  steel  ami  concrete,  of  the  factory  type,  with 
numerous  windows  on  all  shies  ami  sky  lights.  The 
wood  fibre  machine  will  extend  the  Length  of  the  main 
building  of  the  plant,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  350 


Companies,  Buffalo,  are  rushing  the  installation  of 
machinery  in  tin-  second  factory  which  they  have  built 
in  Canada,  the  other  being  at  Ottawa.  Last  month  the 
annual  sales  convention  of  the  Beaver  Board  Compan- 
ies was  held  a'  Buffalo  ami  occasion  was  taken  by  the 
party  of  seventy  delegates  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  plant 
at  Thorold.  The  visitors  were  delighted  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  and   watched  with   keen    interest   the 


feet  lone  and  loll  wide,  with  an  extension  of  loll  x  74 
feet  to  the  north  end  and  another  of  150  \  150  f( 
the  south  end.  There  are  four  well  equipped,  up-to- 
date  buildings  in  all.  and  the  engineer  in  charge  id' 
construction  is  E.  E.  Whitney.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  has  a  siding  running  down  to  the  plant  while 
the  shipping  facilities  bj  water  on  the  Wetland  Canal 
will   be  all   that   can   he  desired.     The   Beaver    Board 


installation  of  thi  on  the  wood  fibre  ma  Companies,  of  which   W    V    MacOlashan  of  Buffalo  is 

;    ■-                       its  kind  in  the  world,  ami  President,  and  II   s   Lewis  of  Leaver  Falls,  N.Y.,  >  ice 
sixtj   to  seventy   tons  per  President,  expect  thai  the  new   works  al  Thorold  will 
id  made  from  pur.-  w |  fibre      It  be  m  full  operation  bj   April  next. 
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Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Company 

Toronto.  February  2nd,  1914. 

Early  uexl  month  tbe  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co., 

Limited,  will  remove  into  their  new  and  splendidly 
fitted-up  warehouse  at  439-44]  Wellington  street  West. 
Toronto.  It  is  less  than  four  years  ago  that  the  com- 
pany took  possession  of  the  presenl  premises  at  415 
King  Street  West  and  for  a  long  time  these  have  Keen 
far  too  small  and  reserve  stock  had  had  to  In-  stored 
in  other  buildings,  which  has  been  rather  inconven- 
ient. Last  fall  the  directors  decided  to  build  a  struc- 
ture  that  would  adequately  meet  their  wants  ami  the 
handsome  "Victoria  Building,"  by  which  name  it  will 
he  known,  is  about  completed.  The  edifice  has  a 
frontage  of  50  feet  on  Wellington  Street,  and  a  depth 
<A'  210,  and  possesses  four  floors.  The  timbers  used 
are  the  largest  ever  brought  into  Toronto  for  a  mill 
constructed,  stone  ami  brick  warehouse  building.    The 


floors  are  of  Georgia  pine  ami  maple,  being  five  inches 
thick. 

The  offices  on  tin-  first  floor  are  finished  in  modern 
style.  Tli.-r.-  are  departments  for  the  selling,  account- 
ing and  other  branches  as  well  as  the  officers  of  tic- 
company,  ami  finely  equipped  sample  rooms.  Tin-  pri- 
vate apartments  are  nicely  arranged  and  a  private  tele- 
phone exchange  and  pneumatic  tidies  for  sending  or- 
ders to  the  shipping  room   will   also   he  one  of  thi 

tures.  The  warehouse  itself  is  of  the  latest  type  of 
construction,  and  made  to  stand  the  heavy  strain  oeces- 
sitatnl  by  the  large  stocks  carried.  The  plans  were 
drawn  up  so  as  to  give  the  hest  possible  stock  piling 
advantages  and  economies  and  afford  the  hest  shipping 
facilities.  A  railway  siding  "ill  lie  built  to  the  rear 
of  the  building  for  receiving  and  despatching  car 
load  quantities  while  smaller  shipments  will  he  made 
from  tin-  front  of  the  building,  where  large  steel  roll- 
ing shipping  doors  are  installed.  Other  facilities  con- 
sist of  two  large  freight  elevators,  modern  warehouse 
trucks  and  revolvators. 

Part  of  the  structure  will  lie  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  as  the  Victoria  Paper  Goods  Company 
i  which  is  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  Victoria  Paper 
and  Twin.-  Co.  will  remove  from  80  Colborne  Street 
to  the  new  warehouse. 

The  officers  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  i  ,,. 
arc:  President.  Charles  F.  Hubbs;  First  Vice-President, 
Wm.  II.  Howe;  Second  Vice-President.  P..  W.  Gallag- 
her; Treasurer.  II.  J.  Severance;  Manager  ami  Secre- 


tary, Charles  V.  Syrett;  Directors.  Charles  S.  Nicholls 
and  L.  E.  Charles.  The  business  of  the  company  ex- 
tends all  over  Canada,  and  the  directors  look  forward 
to  even  larger  operations  in  their  new  quarters,  which 
will  afford  improved  service  and  enable  the  company 
to  handle  a  wider  range  of  unique  and  serviceable  pa- 
per commodities.  The  management  is  composed  of 
capable  energetic  salesmen,  ami  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  is  regarded  as  of  the  most  promising 
character. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York.  NY..  February  12,  1914 
February  is  the  month  of  conventions  and  banquets 
in  this  city  in  the  paper  and  stationery  trades.  The 
week  beginning  February  Iti  the  time  set  for  four  such 
gatherings.  The  National  Paper  Trade  Association 
starts  its  annual  meeting  on  Monday.  February  lti  and 

closes  on   Wednesdaj    il ighteenth  with  a   banquel 

and  vaudeville  show  at  the  Waldork-Astoria  Hotel. 
Ladies  are  most  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  affair. 
On   the  same  night   as  this  association's   banquel    arc 

t\\o    OtherS.       The    Associated     Dealers    III    Paper    .Mill    Sl||p 

plies  id'  New  York  will  dim-  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  and 
the  stationers'  and   Publishers'   Board   of  Trade  will 

meet    at    the    Hotel     Pla/a. 

Wednesdaj   and  Thursday,  February  18  ami  19;  are 

the  days  on  which  the  thirty  seventh  annual  meeting 
ami  banquel  "f  the  American  Paper  ami  Pulp  Associa- 
tion will  take  place  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel.  The 
first  of  these  da.vs  will  he  devoted  to  the  various  divi- 
sional meetings  which  will  take  action  upon  any  chan- 
ges or  Hade  customs.  The  next  day  will  In-  devoted 
to  a  general  meeting,  when  all  divisions  will  report, 
ami  their  action  on  an>  trade  customs  will  he  ratified 
ami  confirmed.  Their  will  follow  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  lectures  and  addresses  on  subjects  of  interest 
and  importance  to  the  trade.  In  the  evening,  the  an- 
nual banquet  will  take  place  in  the  Grand  Ballroom. 


MacLAREN  S  CASE. 

Sj ml  to  Pulp  ami  Paper  Magazine 

Ottawa,  February  12. 
One  ot  the  most  important  eases  as  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  lumber,  pulp  and  paper  companies,  which 
has  been  decided  for  some  time  was  that  of  the  Mac 
Laivns  Company  of  Quebec  versus  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  that  province.  The  ease  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  interest  locally,  as  its  outcome  affects  titles  on 
tin-  Gatineau  ami  all  other  rivets  of  tin-  same  charac- 
ter flowing  into  the  Ottawa  River  from  the  North.  It 
aros,-    out    of   a    dispute   over   rights   to    the    he, I    of    the 

Gatineau  at  Paugan  Chutes  betwen  the  MacLarens  and 
Hanson  Brothers,  of  Montreal,  ami  the  Attorney-Gen 
era!  of  Quebec.  The  MacLaren  Company  are  riparian 
owners:  Hanson  Brothers  were  granted  water  power 
privileges  on  tin-  Gatineau  ami  tin-  Attorney-General 
comes  into  the  case  owing  to  his  intervention  on  behalf 
of  the  latter  firm  to  maintain  tin-  title  which  was  given 
them  in  1899.  The  MacLaren  Company  wins  out  as 
a  result  of  the  judgment,  and  is  declared  to  own  the 
entire  bed  of  the  river.  Tin-  effect  of  the  judgment, 
therefore,  is  that  in  rivers  which  arc  not   navigable  ami 

d t   allow   the   floating  down   of  cribs  of  timber, 

owners  of  land  hounded  by  the  river  hank  own  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  People  who  own  the  hanks  on 
both  sides  own  the  entire  bed  of  the  river,  although 
rights  as  regards  the  floating  of  timber  and  other  such 
purposes  an-  reserved  in  favor  of  th.-  general  public. 
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It  is  reported  thai  a  new  box  factory  will  shortly 
1..-  established  in  Owen  Sound  ami  the  promoters  have 
been  looking  over  several  sites  with  a  view  to  building 
there  this  spring. 

A  signal  honor  has  been  conferred  upon  Dr.  B.  E. 
1-Vriiow.  dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  Toronto,  in 
being  made  Presidenl  of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters, which  is  the  only  organization  of  professional 
foresters  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  Montreal  Engineering  Company,  Ltd.,  has  re- 
tained Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kimball,  pulp  ami  paper  mill  en- 
L'imi  r  of  Boston;  as  consulting  engineer  in  connection 
with  one  or  two  Large  paper  mill  projects  which  it 
is  understood  will  he  launched  in  the  near  future. 

Robert  Barber,  formerly  sales  manager  for  William 
Barber  ami  Bros.,  ami  for  some  time  with  the  Barber 
Paper  ami  Coating  .Mills  ('..  Limited,  of  Georgetown, 
has  been  appointed  city  sales  agent  for  the  Fred  W. 
Halls  Paper  Co.,  of  Toronto,  ami  has  entered  upon  his 
new  duties,     lie  is  widely  known  in  the  trade. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Austin  Paper  Co.  of  Win- 
nipeg, at  the  head  of  which  is  L.  X.  Austin,  are  having 
plans  prepared  by  the  Albertson  Engineering  Co  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  Toronto,  for  the  erection  of  a 
board  mill  which  will  use  flax  straw  for  the  making 
of  hoard,  and  that  construction  will  go  ahead  this 
spring. 

Tin-  British  American  Wax  Paper  Co.  of  Toronto. 
of  which  II.  B.  Hart  is  manager,  has.  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  increased  its  facilities  by  fifty  per  cent  by 
taking  in  a  large  portion  of  another  floor  in  the  Dar- 
ling Building.  Three  machines  for  waxing  paper  are 
kept  constantly  in  operation.  The  demand  among 
bakers  for  waxed  paper  for  bread  wrapping  is  eon 
stantly  increasing,  ami  the  outlook  I'm-  tin-  present  year 
is  reassuring. 

The  Bishopric  Wall  Hoard  Company,  of  Ottawa. 
are  in  the  market  for  1,500  tons  per  year  at 
least,  of  a  rosin-sized  chipboard  49]  i  in.  wide,  put  up 

in  rolls  not  over  45  in.  in  diameter.     Paper  to  Caliper 

■    15   points,   ami   stand   a    inullin   test   of  at    least    80. 

It   should   he   waterproof  and    machine   finished.       It 
couh I    he   delivered   at    tin-    rate   of  about    125   tons   per 
month.  startiiiL'  the  lirst  of  May. 
The  Welland  Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  has  I n  granted 

a    charter   with    a    share   capital    of   $100,000   and     head 

offices  in  Welland.  The  company  is  empowered  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  timber  merchants,  saw  mill 
proprietors,  timber  growers,  etc..  and  to  purchase  ami 

deal  iii  timber  limits  ami  concessions.     The  incorpor 

ft    w    Rounding,  Frank  Edwards,  George  E. 
Tuft-.  ■-■■    w    Hod-son  and  Krnest   R.  Tewsley,  all 

Welland 

Tin'  Provincial  Paper  .Mills  Co.,  Limited,  with  p 

orold,  and   Georgetown,  Ontario, 

will  hold  their  annual  meeting  on  February   18.     The 
who  have  their  general  offices  on  the  third 

•       of      the      Hell      Telephone       I '. !  1  1  h  I  1 1 1  L'        T tO,        fl   HI 

quai  ters  in  'he  game  build- 

I  upied  by  the 

nto  Harboi  I  mers  on  the  same  flat. 


F.  A.  Ritchie  of  the  firm  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay. 
Limited.  New  Toronto,  and  l.'ohert  L.  Patterson,  man- 
ager of  Miller  and  Richards,  type  founders.  Toronto, 
left  this  week  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  among  is- 
lands  of   the    West    Indies. 

The   Inland   Pulp   and    Paper  Co..   of  Thorold.   (int.. 

who  r ntly  took  over  the  plant  of  the  Colonial  Wood 

Products  Co.  in  that  town,  and  are  now  operating  it. 
have  secured  a  large  contract  for  ground  wood  pulp, 
which  will  keep  the  mill  running  for  six  months  long- 
er. The  Messrs.  Eshelman  are  connected  with  the 
new  company  and  under  their  progressive  direction  the 
outlook  is  bright. 

W.  -I.  Gage,  President  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  .Mills. 
St.  Catharines,  ami  the  W.  .1.  Gage  Co..  Toronto,  has 
made  another  splendid  gift  to  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Sanitarium  Association.  His  latest  donation  is 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  money  will  he 
used  in  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  needy  pa- 
tients iii  connection  with  the  work  at  Gravenhurst  Mr. 
Gage,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a  Leading  worker 
iii  the  fight  against  the  white  plague,  has  made  gifts 
toward  the  cause  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills. 
Limited,  was  held  recentlj  in  Toronto,  and  very  satis- 
factory  reports   were   presented    for    the    past     year. 

Several  improvements  have  I n  made  during  the  past 

few  months  to  the  plant  at  St.  Catharines,  a  Large 
three-storey  stock  house  being  buill  of  concrete  and 
brick.  There  has  been  installed  throughout  the  mills 
wherever  possible,  electric  motors  for  running  thi' 
equipment,  power  being  obtained  from  the  Ontario 
Lower  Company.  Under  the  direction  of  the  new  sup- 
erintendent William  Anderson,  late  of  the  Milham 
Division  of  the  Bryant  Paper  Co.  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
things  are  running  smoothly.  The  former  superintend- 
ent, A.  A.  BliggS,  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as 
previously  announced  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine. W.  .1.  Gage  was  reelected  President.  W.  P. 
Gundy,  Vice-President  ami  Managing  Director;  c. 
Stewart    Patterson.   Secy-Treas.,   and    F.    II.   Gage   sales 

manager. 

The  annual   I tting  of  the   W.  .1.  Gage  Co..  manufae 

turing  stationers.  Toronto,  was  held  recently,  and  the 
reports  presented  showed  that  the  business  for  1'']:', 
was  ahead  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  directors 
reporting  that  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  east 
of  'he  Cnal    Lakes  re   than   made  up  for  the   falling 

off  iii    Western   Canada      The   figures  show    that    the 

turnover  almost  reached  a  million  dollars.  All  em- 
ployees Who   have   I, ecu   ill   the  service  of  the   tirm    for  a 

period  of  two  years  and  over  were  given  a  bonus  varj 
ing  according  to  the  length  of  employment  ami  re 
sponsibility  of  duties,  while  the  heads  of  departments 
an-  permitted  to  acquire  stock  iii  the  company  on  very 
favourable  terms.  Mr  Gundy,  managing  director,  re- 
ports that  the  profit  sharing  plan,  which  was  inaugur- 
ated some  twelve  years  ago,  has  worked  out  advan 
tageouslj  to  the  benefit  of  the  company  ami  its  em« 
ployes  \\  -i  Gagi  w  as  n  •  l<  cted  President  ;  w  P 
Gundy,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager;  A  Q 
r,  Secretary  .  II     II     Love,  Treasurer;  and  II.  K. 

L     Kent.   Superintend,  nl 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto.  February  9th. 

There  is  no  change  to  record  in  the  news  print  situ- 
ation, and  prices  remain  firm.  All  the  large  plants 
are  running:  on  contract  and  there  will  not  be  any  Large 
renewals  until  April  or  May,  when  some  of  the  present 
contracts  expire.  One  outstanding  feature  is  the  large 
increase  in  shipments  of  print  paper  to  the  United 
States,  the  gain  in  1913  being  over  100  per  cent  over 
1912.  This  has  no  doubt  been  brought  about  by  the  in- 
creased tonnage  in  Canada,  which  has  shown  an  aug- 
mentation of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  by  the  rescinding  of  clause  two  in  the  reci- 
procity agreement,  admitting  thereby  all  print  paper 
under  two  and  a  half  to  the  American  market  free  of 
duty.  According  to  a  return  just  prepared  by  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  Department.  Ottawa  for  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1913,  the  total  exports  of  paper  to  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $5,754,156,  as  compared 
with  $4,221,220  in  1912.  Of  the  total  export  of  paper 
news  print  was  the  principal  item,  amounting  to  $4, 
242,298  in  1913  as  compared  with  $1,989,863  in  1912. 

Book  and  writing'  plan's  are  not  rushed,  but  business 
is  more  active  for  them,  and  the  outlook  is  brighter. 
Wrapping  papers  are  still  being  cut  in  prices  and  the 
mills  are  all  eager  after  orders.  Ground  wood  pulp  de- 
mand is  still  quiet  and  unchanged  The  market  for 
sulphite  is  pretty  firm  and  quotations  are  well  main- 
tained. The  rag  and  paper  stock  situation  is  not  very 
brisk  in  any   line. 

The  prevailing  quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: 

Paper. 

News    (rolls  $1.95   to  $2.00  at    mill    in   ear   load    lots. 

News   (sheet)  $2.15  to  $2.30,  at  mill  in  ear  load  lots. 

News   (sheel     $2.35  to  $2.75  at  mill  in  less  than  car 

load  lots. 

Book  papers    carload    No.  3,  3! 75c  to  4.50c. 
Book  papers    'on  lots    No.  '■'•.  Lc  to  4.50c. 
Book  paper  i  ( larload    No.  2,  1 .  25c. 
Hook  paper  '  ton  lots    No.  2,  4.50c  to  5c. 
Hook   papers    carload     No.  1,  4.75c  to  5.25c. 
Hook  papers    ton  lots    No.  1.  5.25c  to  7.00c. 
Writings,  5c  to  1\  ■■>-. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2c  to  TC.c. 
Grey   Browns,  $2.35  to  *2.!7>. 
Fibre.  $3.00  to  $3.75. 
Manila    1!..  $2.75   to  $3.25. 
Manilla  No.  2.  $3.00  to  $3.50. 
Manilla  No.  1.  $3.00  to  >::.::,. 
Unglazed  Kraft.  $3.75  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft.  $4.00  to  $5.00. 
Puip. 
Ground  wood     at   mill    .  $15  to  spl. 
Ground  wood.  $22  to  $24,  delivered  in  United  states. 
Sulphite  (unbleached  .  s4'_!  to  $43,  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $43  to  .-44.  delivered  in  United 

States. 
Sulphite  (bleached  .  $56  to  $57,  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite     bleached  .  $58  to  $59,  delivered  in   United 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 
Xo.  1  hard  shavings,  $1.87%  to  $1.90. 
Xo.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.70  to  si. 7.".. 
Xo.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 


White  blanks.  M_'i._,e  to  85c. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock.  $1.20 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.40  to  $1 .50. 

Xo.   1   book  stock.  Tile. 

Xo.  2  book  stock.  45c  to  50c. 

No.  1   manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1 .  10  to  $1 .  15. 

No.   1    print  manillas,  65c. 

Folded  news,  50c. 

(  >Ver  issues.  52}  L.c. 

Xo.   1   clean   mixed   paper.  30c. 

old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Thirds  and  blues.  $1.30  to  $1.32y2. 

No.  1  whit,-  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00  ta  $5.25. 

Blue  overall  cuttings,  $3.50  to  $3.60. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 

Black  Linings,  $1  .  75 . 

New  light  flannelettes,  s4..">o. 

Ordinary  satinets.  Toe. 

Flock,  85c  to  90c. 

Tailor  rags,  65c. 

All  foregoing  prices  for  paper  stock  arc    f.o.b.,   To- 
ronto. 


Quotal  urns   f.o.b.    Mont  real   arc  : 

Book  and  News  Paper. 
Roll   News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton   I'm'  large  orders:  si.". 

to  $5  >  p.r  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  New  v.  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  siln  per  ton   for  small   orders. 
No    i    Book,  5}  |C  to  tic  per  lb. 
No.  "J  Book,  s.o.  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  Large  quantities; 

•+4.7."!  to  $5.56  in  small  (plant  it  ies. 
No.  :;  Rook   M  I-'.  -I  00  to  $4.25  in   Large  quantities, 

$4.40  to  $4.  50  in  small  (plant  it  ies. 
Writings,  ■"»•  to  7'  -.(•(•. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2c  to  -'-. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  quoting  10  per  cent. 
less  than  the  above  prices  to  the  jobbing  trade  on  the 
cheaper  lines  of  wrapping.,  such  as  li.  Man..  No  2 
Man.  —grey  and  red  browns. 

Wrappings. 
Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lot  b,$2.35;  5  tons  $2  15 ; 

2  tons.  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less.  $2.75. 
Red    Brown,   car   lots.   $2.85;   5   tons.   $2.95;   2    tons. 

3S    &3.25. 
B.  Manilla,  car  Lots,  $2  B5    5  tons,  $2  95;  2  tons,  - 

1  ton,  $3. 15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.    2    Manilla,   car    lots.    $3.10;    5    tons.    $3.20;    2    tons. 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.    1    Manilla,   car   lots.   $3.35;   5   tons.   $3.45;   2   tons. 

5;  1  ton.  $3.65;  less  $3  75. 
Kraft.  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Fibre,  ear  I,.'-.  $3.35;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons.  $3.55;  1 
[ess  $3.75. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching.  $43  to  -4.".  per  ton. 
News  quality,  -11   to  -4l'  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  >4.00. 
Ground  woods.  Xo.  1.  $15  to  $16. 
Ground  wood.   No.  2.  $22   to    $24,    delivered    United 
States. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
3     eial  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

Office  Pulp  .v  Paper  Magazine,  206  Broadway, 
New  York.  February  13,  1914. 
Shipments  on  old  contracts  have  been  resumed  to  nor- 
mal movement  since  the  6rst  of  the  year,  and  a  few 
new  contracts  have  been  made.  Importers  here  have 
been  anticipating  an  increase  in  price,  and  this  has 
been  realized  in  instances  where  offers  have  been  cabled 

-  andinavia  pulp  mills  at  prices  that  were  well 
within  the  market  range,  and  these  were  rejected.  In- 
quiries have  been  numerous,  and  are  increasing,  bul 
most  orders  are  of  spol  nature.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  hand-to-mouth  buying,  but  tins  is  considered 
to  be  of  only  temporary  nature,  and  it  is  expected  that 
when  contracts  are  mad.'  both  in  bleached  and  un- 
bleached sulphite,  mills  will  find  a  much  staffer  price 
than  is  now  asked.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  have  been 
rather  quiet,  and  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  curtail  the  expense  of  storage  by  selling 
at  very  narrow  margin  or  even  at  a  loss.  The  outlook 
is  brighl  and  a  stiffening  in  price  is  expected  by  Loth 
dealers  and  importers. 

Inventory  at  the  mills  during  the  past  month  found 
rather  plentiful  supplies  of  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp  on  hand,  and  as  a  result  there  has  been  little  de- 
mand for  this  product.  There  is.  however,  a  small  am- 
ount of  business  -..in-  on  at  prevailing  prices,  ami  lo- 
cal agencies  are  firm  in  maintaining  the  present  quo- 
tations as  a  somewhat  shortened  supply  is  anticipated 
before  long.  Shipments  on  the  balances  of  obi  con- 
tracts show  that  there  is  a  growing  activity  among  pa- 
per nulls  ami  if  this  condition  continues,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  anticipations  of  the  trade  will  be  realiz- 
ed. 

There  has  been  a  small  amount  ot  business  going  on 
i„  rag  stock,  but  at  very  low  prices.  Domestic  stock 
has  been  exceedinglj  quiet,  owing  to  the  large  sup 
plies  that  accumulated  at  the  mills  last  summer,  when 
thej  had  no  orders.  Dealers  and  importers  are  very 
hopeful  of  the  future  and  expect  a  considerable  in- 
crease   in    price    a-   soon    as   any   demand    sets    m.      Old 

Bagging   has  1 n   quid    for  some   time,   but    prices  are 

well  maintained.  In  old  wast,,  papers,  soft  white 
Bhavings  have  been  in  good  demand,  and  line  m  move 
inrnl  at  si  .80.  Tliis  is  attributed  to  the  active  demand 
for    book    papers.       Flat     stock    and    solid    ledger    have 

also  been  moving  Freely  at   $1.00  to  $1.05,  and  $1.65 

■  l.T.V      Strictly    overissue    news    has    been    in    tair 
inquiry  at  prevailing  prices.     A  growing  demand  For 

mixed' papers  has  been  felt  in  the  past  two  weeks  with 
an  advance  in  price  from  27V&  '"  -'^  A  l^1"1-'  "|V 
in  the  demand  for  soft  shavin-s  is  anticipated,  while 
the  freer  movement  in  boards  and  wrappings  bids  for 
a  better  demand,  and  an  increase  in  the  pr of  mixed 

paper. 

Paper. 

The  first  month  of  191 1  was  rather  g I  in  the  paper 

business  in  this  city,  the  volume  transacted  in  that   time 

being  far  ahead  of  'lie  two  pi -ding  months     Gener 

;,l   tendencies  are  toward   a  bullish   condition    in     all 

line(l        ,\   good  deal  of  pessimistic  talk   in  the  latter 

half  of  1913  spread  itself  to  the  extent  of  producing 

what   might  be  termed  a  "quiet   panic  "     The  houses 

that  were  doing  good  business  were  influenced  by  the 

and  m  spite  of  the  fair  business 

they  did,  looked  on  the  dark  side  of  Humrs  and  shoos 

the  confidence  of  all      When  all  completed  inventory, 

ound  t"  be  a  different  situation  in 

from  what    <.  Past   year  proved  a 


very  good  one.  when  all  accounts  were  checked  The 
psychological  effect  of  this  bit  of  knowledge,  together 
with  the  completion  of  federal  legislation  that  might 
influence  trade,  restored  confidence  ami  brought  about 
a  change  in  the  tone  of  the  market.  This  optimism  is 
reflected  in  the  entire  commereial  tield  of  Xw  York 
and  paper  is  not  inconspicuous  in  this.  The  turn  of 
the  year  saw  a  great  man}  orders  and  in  two  weeks  the 
volume  of  business  amounted   to  more   than   the  whole 

month   of   I) mb.r.      The   higher   grades    id'    writing 

have  been  in  good  demand,  and  prices  have  been  well 
maintained.  All  new-  contracts  for  news  have  practi- 
cally been  made,  ami  it  is  moving  in  good  deliveries  at 
2c  to  2.05c  F.o.b.  mill.  Transient  orders  have  been  ra- 
ther plentiful  at  1.90c  to  2.05c  f.o.b.  mill.  There  has 
been  a  somewhat  shortened  supply  of  side  runs,  but 
tic  condition  now  surrounding  this  line  is  a  little  eas- 
ier. Manufacturers  of  book  are  several  weeks  be- 
hind in  their  deliveries,  and  they  report  no  easement 
in  the  inquiry  for  their  stock.  Past  year  was  among 
the  best  business  years  in  that  line.  Tissues  and 
Kraft  have  been  rather  quiet,  but  firm.  Owing  to  the 
Brooks  net  weighl  and  content  of  container  law.  which 
became  effective  February  1.  jobbers  have  been  try- 
ing to  force  out  all  rolls  on  their  shelves,  as  the  old 
stock  did  not  have  a  guarantee  of  its  weight  or  quan- 
tity as  now  required.  This  preparation  left  almost  no 
activity  in  that  line,  as  no  orders  are  being  placed  with 
mills  until  these  old  stocks  are  cleaned  up.  The  firm- 
ness of  the  tissue  market  was  somewhat  disturbed  re- 
cently when  certain  mills,  which  probably  had  large 
stocks  in  over-production,  offered  No.  1  white  at  40c, 
in  car  lots,  rather  than  hold  out  for  the  market  value 
which  has  been  maintained  at  42  ^C  to  4">c  on  1,000- 
ream  and  car  lots.  A  fair  demand  has  been  current 
for  wrappings,  winch  has  shown  a  little  easing  in  the 
past  week,  although  prices  are  kept  firm.  This  is 
thought  to  he  onlj  temporary,  and  a  good  many  orders 
are  anticipated   in   the  near  future. 

The  Board  market  has  been  a  little  quiet,  but  the 
total  of  last  year's  business  was  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  firsl  of  February  saw  a  change  for  the 
better  and  a   rather  hardening  tendency   in   prices. 

Quotations  throughout   the  paper  list   are  without   a 
change  and   are   repeated   as   follows: — 
News,    rolls,    transient     !,iisin,-ss    $1.95    to     s-_>.i)|l     f.o.b. 

mill. 
News,  sheet,  $2.10  to  $2.15  f.o.b.  mill. 
Book  papers,  car  lots.  c.  &  S.S.,  $4.00  to  $4.20  f.o.b. 

null. 
Book   papers,   car   lots.    M.F.S.,   $3.75   to  $3.90   f.o.b. 

mill. 
Writing   paper,   superfine,    lie   to    18c    del.    east     ol 

Miss    River 

Writing    paper,    extra    tine.    1  ( > '  -..-.    del.    east    of    Miss 

River 

Writing      paper.      NO.       I,      line.      9c,      del.      east      of      Miss 

River. 
Writing   paper,   No.    2,    tine.   8c,   del,    east    ol    Miss 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engim    si  ed,   P  ->■  to  Be  del.   east   of 

Miss    River. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 
(Special  to  The  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

London,  February  :>.  L914 
The  dullness  that  prevailed  in  the  British  paper  in 

.lust ry    towards  the  close  of  tie-  old  year  does  not   seem 

to  have  been  lifted  with  the  advent  of  1914      Agents 
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SIEMENS  BROS.  DYNAMO  WORKS  |       SIEMENS  BROS.  &  CO. 


SIEMENS 


S  I  E  M  E  N  S— S  CHUCKERT 


SIEMENS    &    HALSKE 


THREE  SIEMENS,  HORIZONTAL,  WATERWHEEL  TYPE  GENERATORS,  EACH  2,000  H.P. 
We  have  supplied  or  on  order  for  Canada  amongst  many  others  the  following  (imtrators: 


1-4000  K.  W.  Edmonton 

1-3000  K.  W.  Regina 

1-2500  K.  W.  Dominion  Coal  Co. 

1-2000  K.  W.  Edmonton 

3-2000  K.  W.  Dawson  City 

2-1500  K.  W.  Regina 

1-1500  K.  W.  Moose  Jaw 


1-1200  K.  W.  Lethbridge 

1-800  K.  W.  Canadian  Collieries 

1-800  K.  W.  Dominion  Coal  Co. 

2-675  K.  W.  Medicine  Hat 

1-750  K.  W.  Edmonton 

1-750  K.  W.  N.  S.  Steel  &  Coal  Co. 

1-500  K.  W.  Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 


1-700  K.  W.  Canadian  Collieric 

3-500  K.  W.  Winnipeg 

2-500  K.  W.  Port  Arthur 

2-500  K.  W.  N.  S.  Steel  &  Coal  Co. 

2-400  K.  W.  Regina 

1-400  K.  W.  Lethbridge 

1-400  K.  W.  Yorkton 


We  undertake  ih< mplete  electrical  equipment 

cotton  mills,  woollen  mills  ana  electrical  plants  of  everj 


pulp    and    paper   mills,   collieries,    Steel    work-,   rolling   mills 

in,  1 1 1 » t.>  and  including  1 10,000  \"it-. 


I 


Siemens  Company  of  Canada  Limited 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 


STANDARD  BANK  BUILDING 
TORONTO 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


MONTREAL 


McARTHUR  BUILDING 
WINNIPEG 


i 

i 
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and  millowners  are  complaining  generally  of  the  slack- 
of  n. '\v  business,  and  if  it  was  nol  for  the  con- 
tracts mi  hand,  and  the  orders  served  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  public  bodies,  it  is  feared  thai  the  paper 
trade  would  be  in  a  bad  way.  It  is  true  that  the  in- 
dustry is  feeling  the  after  effects  of  the  trade  "boom," 
and  the  margin  of  profil  gained  is  extremely  small  on 
what  little  transactions  that  are  taking  place.  Some 
mills,  however,  are  well  supplied  with  orders  for  some- 
time past,  but  tin-re  are  mills  which  keep  up  a  steady 
output  all  the  year  round,  ami  are  in  the  happy  posi- 
tion of  having  a  good  standing  connection  with  their 
customers.  January  is  also  a  time  for  stock-taking 
amongst  the  millowners.  High-elasa  printings  are  in 
fail-  demand  there  is  also  a  good  outlet  in  the  export 
trade  for  newsprint.  Esparto  papers  are  dearer,  ami 
just  at  the  moment  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  pa- 
per arc-  experiencing  a  crucial  time,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased eost  of  production. 


things    are    at    present    an    attempt    is    being    made    to 
raise  the  price  of  Esparto  papers. 

#  #        #        # 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  business  being  put 
through  in  the  chemical  markets.  Bleaching  powder 
is  steady  at  $26,  hut  spot  supplies  are  +1  extra.  So, hi 
Ash  is  moving  off  very  well.  Caustic  soda  is  quiet, 
and  is  expected  to  continue  so  for  some  tim< — 70  per 
cent  being  -Mo  and  77  per  cut  $48.  Ammonia  Alkali 
is  iu  good  demand,  and  quoted  +17.40  to  $19. 20,  ac- 
cording to  package.  Rosin  values  are  higher  and  the 
demand  since  the  beginning  of  January  has  been  good. 
Sizing  is  firm  and  unchanged  in  prices. 

#  #        #        * 

Bags  of  all  grades  are  in  good  request,  bu1  there 
is  ;i  scarcity  and  the  new  restrictions  are  interfering 
with  supplies.  Prices  are  very  firm,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  bagging,  gunny  and  other  papermaking  ma- 
terials under  this  heading. 


The  chemical  pulp  markets  are  in  a  quiet  state,  ow- 
inir  to  the  dullness  of  the  paper  trade,  and  prices  at 
present  are  easier,  but  there  is  every  likelihood  of 
them  becoming  slightly  harder  or  recovering  them- 
selves with  a  very  short  period.  This  featureless  state 
of  the  market  is  only  in  common  with  other  places, 
like  France.  Sweden  ami  Germany,  where  business  is 
said  to  he  very  had.  Norway  is  in  trouble  with  the 
employees  of  the  pulp  mills,  and  if  the  unrest  is  not 
soon  arrested,  it  is  feared  that  by  the  end  of  February 
there  may  he  ;i  serious  strike.  This  unrest  has  been 
going  on  for  some  months  past,  and  now  that  a  strong 
political  element  is  at  the  hack  of  it  one  never  knows 
what  to  morrow  may  bring.  The  pulp  employees  of 
Norwegian  mills  appear  to  have  many  grievances,  and 
apparently  they  will  not  rest  contented  until  they  are 
allayed.  Another  fact  is  that  since  the  strike  in  PHl'. 
they  seem  to  he  in  a  restless  mood  ami  very  little  is 
Baid  about  it  in  either  of  the  trade  papers  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  or  England.  A  general  strike,  of  course, 
means  a  jump  in  prices  in  London.  At  present,  prices 
an-  c.i.f.  London  and  other  British  ports: 

Bleached  Sulphite $57.60     to  $58.00 

Easy  Bleaching  (No.  1)     41.45     to    43.20 

Bleaching  .strong) 36.05     to     38.  1" 

Unbleachi  d  i  No.  L 37.20     to     39.10 

Soda  Unbleached  (strong) 36.00     to     38.00 

Soda   Kraft :is.40     to     39,  10 

These  are  ahout  the  prices  quoted  for  delivery  during 
1914-15,  but  the  Norwegian  crisis  may  disturb  them 
at  any  moment. 

•  •        •        • 

The  mechanical  pulps  market  are  very  depressed  and 
featureless,  and  importers  report  that  nothing  has 
I n  doing  since  the  new  year  opened.  Heavy  ship- 
ments arc  arriving  from   Norway  and   Newfoundland 

sources.      For  mechanical  dry   the  demand   is  practical 

I)  stopped,  and  there  is  not  even  an  enquiry  reported. 

to   British   ports,  c.i.f..  are  as   follows  : 
I'm-   .Ml   p.c,    moist      prompt     ....       $   9.00      to   $]  I    00 

Tine   drj       prompi 19.15      to      2 > 

For   forward   delivery   add    another   half  dollar. 

•  •  •  • 

ry  crucial  outlook  is  reported  in  the  Esparto 
trade.  The  supplies  are  limited,  and  pries  iii  England 
have  reached   record  figures,  so  that   very  little  bu»i 

b  'ill-         ted     .'it      till'     present      leVelS  Those 

paper-makers  who  have  not   a  good  stock  of  Espart 

will  find  themselves  in  a  ven   tight  corner      \ 


The  position  of  the  China  (lay  producers  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  at  tin-  moment.  The  demand  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply, and  stocks  are  extremely  low.  Prices  have  ad- 
vanced slightly,  ami  it  seems  that  the  losses  sustained 
during  tin-  late  strike  cannot  be  overtaken.  Other  fill- 
ings used  by  papermakers  are  unchanged,  except  to 
those    who    have    not    contracted,    small    parcels     being 

charged  up  at  heavy  rates  of  an  unprofitable  character 
to  the  paper  mill  owner. 


SCANDINAVIAN  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 

The  severe  frost  which  has  continued  week  after 
week  without  any  interruption  is  reducing  the  water 
in  our  rivers  and  several  mills  already  report  a  re- 
duced output  from  this  cause.  Pulp  grinding  is  also 
difficult  in  \rry  cold  weather,  with  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  the  production  as  a  consequence.  The  Swed- 
ish Upper  Cult  ports  have  been  closed  to  navigation 
by  ice.  rmlcr  these  circumstances  Mechanical  Wood 
Pulp  will  probably  become  firmer. 

There    has    recently    been    a    little    more    demand    for 

Sulphite  Cellulose.    Sulphate  is  very  firm  for  delivery 

over   the   current    year,    hut    the    raanj    new    Sulphate 
mills   in   Sweden    tend    to   depress   the    market    for   lone; 

coni  racts, 

ARGENTINE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Although  working  under  favourable  conditions,  the 
papermaking  industry  has  not  made  much  progress,  in 
spite  of  a  protective  tariff  and  an  increasing  home  de 
inand.  The  only  paper  mills  with  any  claim  to  impor- 
tance are  the  Zarate  factories  at  Campana  and  Vic 
ente  Lope/,  These  mills  are  worthj  of  mention  in  con 
nee i  ion  with  the  manufacture  of  a  paper  strong  enough 
for  use  as  grain  bags,  tarpaulins  for  corn  sacks,  etc.. 
for  which  the  management  claim  to  have  discovered  a 
process  The  raw  material  employed  is  the  wild  tacu 
para  of  the  Parana  river  and  the  flax  fibre. 

The  removal  of  the  dutj  on  paper  is  now  being  urged 

in    the    preSS,    and    a    lull    to    that    effect    is   at    present    he 

fore  i  longress, 

The  importation  of  paper  is  as  follows 

.Met ric  Tons 

1909 Is, nun  6467,400 

L910 34,400  628,600 

I'M  1 38,800  68  i,300 

L912 38,300  618 

The  imports  of  paper  for  the  press  have  risen  from 
helow  5,1 metric  tons  m  1900  to  nearh  28,000  metric 
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tons  in  1912.  In  the  latter  year  the  imports  include  3,- 
160  tons  of  writing  paper,  570  tons  of  cigarette  paper 
and  830  tons  of  wall  paper. 


In  connection  with  the  fortcoming  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  which  will 
be  held  in  Montreal  on  February  26th,  it  is  understood 
thai  an  effort  will  be  made  to  organize  a  jobbers'  sec- 
tion where  problems  of  mutual  interest  may  be  dis- 
cussed. Speaking  of  the  need  of  such  a  section,  a 
leading  Toronto  wholesale  paper  man  said:  ''1  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  move,  as  then'  are  many 
matters  which  might  be  considered  to  good  advantage. 
Take  the  question  of  cartage  rates,  for  instance.  I 
see  that  the  paper  houses  in  Montreal  have  secured  a 
one-cent  rate  per  hundred  pounds,  whereas  the  rate 
on  general  merchandise  is  three  and  a  quarter  cents 
per  hundred.  Here  in  Toronto  we  have  nut  got  to- 
gether, and  the  result  is  that  we  have  to  paj  three 
cents  per  hundred,  the  advance  of  a  Pew  weeks  atro  be- 
ine-  one  cent.  Think  what  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  cartage  rates  on  paper  here  and  in  Mont- 
real— two  cents  per  hundred   pounds.       Now,   not  to 


speak  of  what  we  ship  out,  but  referring  only  to  the 
amount  of  paper  that  we  get  in  every  day — about  thir- 
ty tons — the  extra  charge  of  two  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  on  cartage  means  an  added  cost  of  twelve  dol- 
lars per  day.  Figure  that,  for  thre  hundred  days  in  the 
year  and  the  sum  will  reach  close  onto  four  thousand 
dollars  extra  in  cartage  charges  alone.  It  is  likely, 
in  the  meantime,  that  we  will  bring  up  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  to  see  if  something 
cannot  be  done  to  adjust  conditions. 


The  Eolden-Morgan  Co..  Toronto,  manufacturers  »f 
bread  wrapping  machines,  have  now  turned  out  a  doz- 
en of  these  machines  for  Leading  Canadian  bakers,  and 
have  several  other  orders  which  will  keep  the  firm  busy 
f.ir  several  weeks.  The  machine  is  the  only  one  invenl 
ed  that  will  use  any  kind  of  paper,  waxed  or  unwavd 
The  foreign  patents  of  the  company  are  controlled  bj 
Standard  Wrapping  Machines,  Limited,  who  have 
effected  arrangements  to  have  the  outfil  made  for  the 
American  market  in  New  York  City.  A.  P.  ELolden, 
of  the  company,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
New  York. 


x    *■*****-*♦-*-    +    >-. 


1     16    YEARS'    EXPERIENCE    IS  BUILT  INTO    OUR 

* 

Slitting  and  Rewinding  Machines 
CAMERON  MACHINE  CO. 

61   Poplar  Street  BROOKLYN,   N.   Y. 


AYERS  LIMITED 

Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Established 
1870 


For 
Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills 


HUGO  HARTIG  | 

Wood  Pulp        j 

of    all  kinds 

Chief  Offices:  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
SOLE    AGENTS    FOR   UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 
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SMART-WOODS,  LIMITED 

Montreal       -       Ottawa       -       Toronto       -      Welland       -      Winnipeg 


BAGS 


JUTE,    COTTON, 

SEAMLESS    &    ELASTIC 

PAPER 


DEPARTMENTS: 


CLOTH 


CANVAS 


COTTON  CLOTHS, 

COTTON    DUCKS, 
TWINES  &  YARNS 


TENTS,  AWNINGS, 

TARPAULINS,  SAILS, 

FLAGS,  &c. 


CLOTHING 


Workingmen's  Shirts, 


• 


Overalls,  Pants,  Under 
wear,  Socks,  Blankets, 
Lumbermen's  supplies 

,-,-.. 
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"  CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 

H  i-  so  licit  a  trial  order 

The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

Fourdrinier  Wires 

— and — 

Paper    Mill 
Wire  Cloth 

JJS  of  every  description 


DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER   ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


OTTAWA, 


++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

+  We  Guarantee  our  + 

!  "SIZINGS--  J 

to  be  absolutely  clean  + 

i  =—====—  j 

|  Our  Vera  Paper  Size  | 


is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free 
rosin  size  made.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 
to  use  same. 


is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers'  rosin 
size  made.      Ready  to   use   in    cold   or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
+  out  apparatus.     Gives  better  satisfac- 

tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill 

+  made  size. 

+ 

+  Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 

+  we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the 

•!•  least  speck  of  impurity  in  the    same,    preventing    thereby 

+  black  specks  in  the  paper. 


Canada 


I  Our    Vera   Mill    Size  f 


+  + 

4-  is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers    rosin  .j. 

size  made.      Ready  to   use   in    cold   or 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+  + 

J     We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars.     J 

!    VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY    f 

+  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  + 

+  FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 

+        NORTH  MILWAUKEE.  WIS.,  U.S.A.  STONEHAM.  MASS..  U.S.A.        + 

+  + 
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GEARS 


+ 
+ 

f       CUT  TEETH   OR  MACHINE  MOLDED 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Spur     Bevel-  Mitre 
Mortise  Wheels 


Write  for  price 


!  H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.  I 

i  + 
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+ 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  Devoted   to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry  with  an   Up-to-date   Review  of    Conditions  in    the  Allied   Trades. 
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Association  Team  Work. 

The  recenl  annual  Conventions  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 

and  Paper  Association  in  Montreal,  and  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  iii  New  York,  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  benefits  of  organizations  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  trade. 

Our  Canadian  Association  has  been  organized  about 
a  year,  and  is  probably  on  better  standing  than  any 
similar  organization  when  it  was  bu1  a  year  old.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  big  difficulties  to  I-  overcome 
in  launching  such  an  organization.  There  is  a  greal 
deal  of  human  inertia  and  blind  selfishness  among 
(■veil  progressive  manufacturers,  which  a  good  live  as 
sociation  must  live  down.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  our 
association  in  Canada  is  having  remarkable  progress 
in  this  direction,  and  thai  progressive  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  are  not  only  members,  hut  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  support,  and  fully  appreciate  the 
benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  good  team  work  in 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 

The  immediate  danger  of  tariff  adjustments  at  Wash- 
ington, is  over,  hut  these  matters  will  again  have  to  re- 
ceive our  attention  in  three  or  four  years,  and  'here  is 
also  the  question  of  tariff  matters  in  our  own  country, 
which  we  should  agree  to  and  on  which  we  should 
make  united  representations  to  the  Government.  It 
is  far  easier  for  various  manufacturers  to  settle  their 
difficulties  in  association  meetings  than  by  competi- 
tive representations  to  the  Government.  The  matter 
of  gathering  statistics  of  our  own  country  and  in  Eor- 
eign  markets,  in  which  we  take  a  large  share  at  the 
present  time,  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  work,  and  affords  possibly  the  greatest  scope  for 
development. 


We  have  heard  for  example  of  what  an  efficienl  or- 
ganization can  do.  in  the  strong  aggregation  of  manu- 
facturers to  the  south  of  the  line.  On,-  most  important 
point  which  they  have  found,  is.  the  efficiency  studies 
in  their  nulls,  w  hich  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  many  individual  mills. 

The  Association  has  sent  capable  ami  trustworthy 
efficiency    men  into  the  mills,  w  ith  instructions  to  col 

led   confidential    information,  and   wliiel Id   nnl/.    bi 

released  h.\  the  owner  of  the  mill  himself.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  have  been  the  greatesl  surprise 
'"  the  owmrs  of  these  very  mills,  with  the  establishing 

of  costs  on  an  accurate  and  scientific  basis.  .Many  mills 
Were     forced     to    Change     their    line     of     products.        Some 

grades  of  paper  were   being    produce,!   at    a    loss,   which 

was  made  up  by  their  irrades  which  showed  a  greater 
margin  of  profit.  It  was  necessary  to  turn  the  mill 
on  to  the  grades  for  which  it  was  best  suited,  and  which 

it  could  manufacture  to  the  best  advantage.     Informa 

ton  of  this  kind  is  available  to  all  members  of  the  as 
sociation.  who  can  profil  equally  by  such  investiga 
tion.  The  Saving  of  wastes  is  an  enormous  item  jn 
pulp  and  paper  mill  work.     This  question  can  he  dis- 

ssed  freelj  in  an  open  an, I  broad-minded  way  bj 
competitive  manufacturers  at  an  Association  meeting. 

The  greatesl  difficulty  which  a  new  organization  of 
this  kind  has  is  the  feeling  of  fear  which  individual 
members  entertain  toward  their  fellow  members,  and 
competitors.  An  old  organization  has  lived  this  down. 
but  it  takes  years  lor  a  new  organization  id'  men,  many 

id'  whom  arc  strangers  to  ,-ach  other,  to  have  that  sal',- 
feeling,  which  is  necessary  to  the  most  efficienl  carry- 
ing out  of  the  purposes  of  these  associations. 

'I'll,-  ,,1,1  days  of  gentlemen's  agreemenl    regarding 

pries   and    territory,    are   entirely    passed      it    is    found 
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impossible,  until  human  nature  changes,  to  maintain 
any  Midi  arrangements.  Coming  together  around  a 
common  board  table  many  competitors,  who  have  re- 
garded each  other  askance,  have  learned  to  esteem 
tin-in  as  honest  business  men. 

In  an  industry  such  as  ours,  which  lias  so  many  vari- 
ations, which  may  he  studied  with  benefit  to  all  meni- 

-  it  is  quite  impossible  to  appreciate  how  an  in- 
dustry of  the  proportions  which  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  industry  has  grown  to  In-,  could  remain  in  any 

-  and  unorganized  form.  Trade  abuses  need  cor- 
recting; fairness  needs  to  he  the  motto  between  manu- 
facturers themselves,  as  well  as  with   their  customers. 

Tlie  Hardwood  Lumber  Association  of  the  United 
States  has  proven  what  wonderful  things  can  he  done 
by  organized  efforts,  by  correcting  such  abuses.  The 
scaling  of  Lumber  and  grading,  were  at  one  time,  in 
a  state  of  chaos.  They  have  now.  however,  assumed 
definite  shape,  and  a  manufacturer  may  rely  on  fair 
treatment.  The  trade  feud  has  been  overcome  through 
many  organizations  in  the  United  States,  where  men 
envious  of  each  other  have  soughl  to  do  their  compe- 
titor unto  death.  This  as  usual,  strikes  hack  at  them- 
selves, and  also  to  other  members  of  the  industry. 

An  organization  is  the  finesl  method  of  avoiding  such 
difficulties.    It  is  the  greatest  peace  maker  in  industrial 

life. 

We  are  glad  to  note  and    appreciate    the     ben 
which    have    already    come    to    the    manufacturers    <■, 
Canada   through   the  young  ami   growing   Association 

of  our  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers. 


Ground   Wood. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Pulp  &   Paper  Magazine  on 

"Power  Consumed  in  Grinding  Wood."  has  created 
considerable  attention.  In  looking  up  further  data  on 
this  lin.'.  it  is  found  that  there  are  some  of  the  ..moss 

amples  of  waste,  inefficiency  and  poor  manage- 
ment along  these  lines  which  one  could  find  in  any  m- 
Theie    are    many    ground    wood    mills    in    the 

i  States,  and  one  or  two  in  Canada  grinding  wood 

ill     localities    where    power    is    worth    $30.       These    s; ■ 

mills  are   pa)  iiiL'   as   high  ird    for   wood    and 

sellinu'.  or.  at  hast,  trying  to  sell,  their  pulp  at  the 
nt  poor  prices.  It  would  pay  these  people  far 
'  to  shut  up  many  of  their  mills  ami  sell  their 
r  to  industries  in  their  vicinity.  There  is  at  the 
nt  time  in  Canada  alone  man)  thousand  tons  .if 
•e|  wood  which  is  a  drug  on  the  market.  <>\er 
production    has    been    extreme    during    the    last    few 

!   ill     is    that     Hi.'    present     pi  i 

.dly  only  provide  for  conversion  costs 

and   h.w    p  kinu'  no  ; ount    for  power 

ute  and.  in 

01     putting    their    propel  ties    oil    Mil 
"in, I   u I   nulls 


trying  to  manufacture,  am!  spoiling  the  opportunities 

which  a  man  situated  with   proper  advantages  is  un- 
able to  reap  the  benefits  from. 

There  an-  senile  new  ground  wood  mills  going  up  in 
Canada  at  the  present  time,  which  will  aggravate  the 
situation  further,  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  eventually 
it  will  adjust  itself,  although  for  the  moment,  the  situ- 
ation for  the  small  producer  looks  rather  gloomy.  We 
think  it  would  he  well  for  all  manufacturers  of  ground 
wood  to  study  carefully  their  costs  and  the  new  dis- 
coveries, which  have  been  worked  out  by  the  United 
states  Government  showing  the  most  efficient  methods 
of  grinding,  which  have  been  adopted  in  a  few  mills 
in   the   United   S'ates  with  such   wonderful   results. 


Profit  Sharing  in  Timber 
Royalties. 

A  broad  ami  new  policj  has  been  adopted  by  the  Pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia  in  their  new  Bill  recently 
passed  regarding  the  increase  in  their  Timber  Royal- 
ties. The  principle  is  advanced  of  profit  sharing  in  na- 
tural resources  for  the  people  of  the  Province.  This 
is  a  broad  and  new  principle  to  he  applied  in  this  way. 
and  is  not  an  ideal  policy  as  it  is  executed  there,  but 
is  a  policy  has.-, I  upon  an  ideal,  and  in  that  wa\ 
he  most   highly  com uded. 

This  Pill  gives  a  fair  am,  just  measure  of  certainty 
to  timber  licence  holders,  and.  therefore  stability  to  our 
lumber  industry.  It  somewhat  increases  present  re- 
turns to  the  Government  from  timber  royalty,  and  pro 
\  ides  for  greater  and  greater  increases  in  the  future: 
but  the  most  fundamental  thing  in  this  Bill  lies  in  its 
recognition  of  the  profit  sharing  principle  in  its  re- 
i  ognition  of  the  right  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia 
to  share  in  the  increasing  value  of  their  own  timber 

property. 

It  is  the  product  of  several  years  of  agitation  and  of 
more  than  a  year  of  definite  consideration  of  this  whole 
royalty  problem.  This  consideration  has  involved  a 
thorough  and  practical  investigation  of  the  Forest 
Branch  of  the  Department  into  lumber  values  and  lum 
osts,  whose  difference,  less  a  margin  of  profit  to 
the  lumber  operator,  spells  stumpage  values. 

The  consideration  of  the  royalt)  question  has  m 
volved  in  the  aggregate  weeks  of  discussion.  It  has 
been  approached  h\   the  Government  with  fairness  ami 

unflinchingly  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  it  has  I a 

approached  with  a  remarkable  measure  of  fair  dealing 
by  most  of  the  lumbermen  themselves. 

These    three    ..'relit    purposes    ale    as    follows. 

Pirsl  Me  tins  royalt)   question  as  to  ensure 

to  the  highest  practical  degree  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  of  British  Columbia  as  far  as  the  forests  con 
tribute  to  their  welfare,  and   that    is  very   far. 

Second,  so  io  handle  this  question  that  the  Govern- 

-  to  the  fullest  legitimate  extenl  in  ea 

tablishing  and  maintaining  a  pi  nnanent  ami  profitable 

lumber   industry    in   our   Province;   ami.   third,   so   to 
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handle  this  matter,  as  to  make  foresl  conservation  not 
a  remote  luit  a  nearer  and  more  profitable  thing  upon 
all  timber  limits. 

The  increase  of  revenue  from  the  foresl  provided  for 
by  lliis  Kill  has  been  treated  as  less  important  than 
other  and  more  vital  public  considerations.  Thai  the 
Hill  will  increase  revenues  is  a  happy  result.  It  would. 
however,  be  an  unhappy  result  were  it  accomplished 
by  violation  of  any  one  of  the  principles — the  welfare 
of  the  people,  the  welfare  of  the  Lumbermen,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  forests. 

The  passage  of  'his  Royalty  Bill  settles,  and  settles 
definitely,  and  settles  fairly,  the  uncertainties  oi  recent 
years,  both  for  operator  and  investor,  which  have  dis- 
turbed somewhat  the  stability  of  the  finances  of  the 
British   Columbia    lumber   industry. 

The  principle  outlined  in  lull  in  our  news  columns 
tegarding  this  Bill,  must  be  commended  by  all  lovers 
of  fairness  and  advocates  of  conservation.  The  in 
crease  in  royalties  graded  every  five  years  are  adjust- 
ed on  a  base  selling  price  of  $18.00,  above  that  price 
eM'i'v  five  years  the  Government  takes  25  per  cent  of 
the  profit.  This  is,  indeed,  a  new  departure  in  Timber 
Royalties,  ami  its  success  will  be  watched  with  deep 
interest  and  tense  anticipation  In  all  interested  in 
manufacture  and  use  ol  foresl  products 

Editorial  Comment. 

In  a  lectin-, ■  a1  McGill  University  dealing  with  water- 
ed stock   ami   over-capitalization,   .Mr.   David   S.    Kerr. 

C.A.,  remarked  that  there  were  indications  that  s 

action  would  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  restrain 
the  watered  stock  art ists. 

It  is  purposed  to  have  a  law   forcing  corporations  to 

Se1    forth  on  their  balance  sheets   what   amounts,   if  any, 

represent  goodwill,  so  called. 

This  situation  involves  numerous  holding  companies 
owning  ami  operating  Large  subsidiary  companies. 
Such  a  move  is  a  token  of  a  healthy  development.  This 
industry  has  suffered,  perhaps  more  than  anj  other. 
during  the  last  few  years  by  the  operation  of  these  high 
finance  artists,  and  any  movement  to  change  the  situa- 
tion must  be  welcomed  by  all  interested  in  the  health} 
development  of  pulp  ami  paper  enterprise  and  the  pro- 
gress of  ( lanada  in  general. 

*        #        •        • 

"Le  Progres    du  Saguenay,"  a   paper  published   in 

Chicoutimi,  and  controlled  by  .Mr.  -I.  E.  A.  Dub,,',  of 
the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co..  took  a  strong  stand  last  week 
againsl  Sunday  work  in  paper  mills.  As  pointed  out 
recently  in  the  columns  of  the  Pulp  ami  Paper  Maga- 
zine, this  is  not  necessary,  and  a  mill  can  earn 
money  by  eliminating  entirely  any  regular  Sunday 
work.  The  report  of  efficiency  engineers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  Association  states  that  mill  paper 
can  be  made  by  doing  repairs  on  a  Saturday  shut-down. 

We  heartily  agree  with  "Le  Progres  du  Saguenay" 

that  Sunday  work  is  unnecessary. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  FOR  1913  IN  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

From  Annual  Report  of  Chief  Forester. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  first  in  which  the  pulp 
industry  has  fulfilled  its  early  promise.  Two  mills 
have  been  in  operation  during  the  full  year,  the  Powell 
River  having  constantly  reached  its  daily  capacity  of 
L'2.">  tons  of  newsprint.  It  should  be  noted  thai  a  small 
portion  of  this  suffices  to  supply  tin-  Provincial  market, 
while  freight  rates  prevent  the  shipment  of  newsprint 
to   points  east    of   Alberta.      A   small    quantity   of   news 

print  is  shipped  to  be  distributed  from  Calgary  and  Ed- 
monton, the  balance  (comprising  over  75  per  cent,  of 

the  output  i  being  marketed  in  the  Xort  h-western 
States. 

The  other  operating  pulp-mill  of  the  Province,  that 

of  the   B.C.   Sulphite    Fibre   Company,   on    Howe   Sound, 

has  operated  at  capacity  during  the  year,  producing 
dail.\  in  tons  of  a  very  superior  grade  of  fibre.  The 
markel  for  this  produd  is  altogether  outside  of  British 
Columbia.  Seventj  five  per  cent  of  the  output  is  sold 
in  Japan;  the  remainder  is  sold  to  paper-mills  in  the 
North  western  States.  The  manufacture  of  pulp  pro 
ducts  on  a  large  scale  m  British  Columbia  depends  up 
OH    the  solution   of   the   problems   of   labour,    transporta 

tion,  ami  markets,  the  prospects  for  which  are  satis 
factory.       As  for  the   prime  essentials,  this   Province 

possesses    natural     resources    of    pulp-wood    and     water 

power  which  are  not  equalled  bj  anj  other  Province  in 
Canada,  tin-  water  power  mi  tide  water  alone  being  es- 
timated  to  be   1,000,000  horse  powi  I  .  ami   man.\    billions 

of  feei  ,,f  pulp  wood  being  tributary  to  this.  When  the 
trans  Pacific   markel    for  pulp   products   is  developed, 

mill*  on  tide-water  in  British  Col bia  will  thus  have 

-'eat  advantages  in  seeking  trade.     This  market   will 

Booi ■  later  be  essential  to  the  su iss  of  the  pulp 

industry  in  British  Columbia,  for  tin-    section    of     the 

Canadian     population    which     under    tie-    present     basis 

ing   Freighl   rates  can  be  supplied  bj    tin-  mills  of 

Bi  itish  <  oluinbia  in  compi  i  H  ton  with  those  of  ( lentral 

and  Eastern  ('ana, la  will  be  the  limited  markel  west 
of   Regina,  while  the  new   mills  now    contemplated  or 

ler  construction   in   Alaska   aid   the   North  western 

-  will  reduce  tin-  available  market  for  the  British 

Columbia  product  in  tin-  Western  United  Slates,  for 
tunatelj  .    after    the    completion    of    the    Panama    (  'anal, 

the  trade  routes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  had  direcl 
to  the  ,-hief  pulp-  and  paper-importing  nations  of  the 
world.  Asia  presents  a  great  undeveloped  markel  for 
pulp  ami  paper-  a  market  demanding  special  grades 
produced  by  special  machinery  recesses,  ami  in  time 
will  require  heavj  shipments  of  low-grade  papers  ami 
high-grade  sulphite  pulp.  Tie-  Australian  and  South 
African  newsprint  market  should  also  be  supplied  from 
British  Columbia.  The  greatest  pulp  ami  paper  mar 
kel  of  the  world  is  that  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard    of   tin-    United    States    westward    to    Chicago. 

The  total  value  of  the  pulp  and  paper  exported  from 
British  Columbia   in   L913  was  about  $3,000,000 

This  survej  of  the  presenl  situation  shows  that  the 
expansion  of  tin-  pulp  industry  in  British  Columbia 
depends  upon  the  same  factor  as  lie-  expansion  of  the 
lumber  industry— namely,  the  development  and  exten- 
I'  tin-  export  market.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
work,  which  is  so  important  to  the  public  from  the 
standpoint  of  revenue,  should  not  be  left  entire! 
private  individuals.  Already  in  1913  the  production 
of  $3,000,000  oi   pulp  and  paper  has  helped  in 

the  upbuilding  of  our  commerce. 
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CASEIN -ITS  PREPARATION  AND  TESTING  FOR 
COATED  PAPER  WORK. 

By  E.  SUTERMEISTER,  Westbrook,  Me. 

In  the  manufacture  of  coated  papers  a  mineral  pig-  es1  quantity  when  the  milk  supply  is  greatest,  and  the 

in. 'lit.  either  white  or  colored,  is  mixed  with   an  ad-  dairy  the  busiest,  it   is  often  neglected.     Then  again, 

hesive  and  spread  by  special  machines  as  uniformly  as  the  drying  planl  is  expensive,  so  thai  one  central  plant 

possible  over  the  surface  of  a  web  of  paper.    The  func-  is  made  to  handle  the  green  curd  from  a  oumber  of  sur- 

tion  of  the  adhesive  is  entirely  that  of  binding  the  pig-  rounding  dairies  and  during  transportation,  especially 

niriit  to  the  paper,  so  thai  it  will  not  be  removed  by  in  summer,  this  green  curd  has  an  excellent  chance  to 

the  type  or  plates  during  the  printing  process.  For  this  deteriorate. 

purpose,  casein  is  wry  largely  used,  having  in  fad  al  Th(.  ,..,SI.;IIS  ,„,   the   American   markel   are   received 

most  entirely  replaced  glue  which  Eor  many  years  was  from   |.',..m,.,.    |t.,|v    Sweden,   Russia,   Denmark,  South 

used  For  this  work,  practically  to  the  exclusion  of  all  America,  etc.,  as  well  as  from  numerous  local  sources. 

other  materials.  Since  all  sorts  of  processes  are  employed  in  these  coun- 

Casein  is  persenl  in  milk  to  the  extenl  of  al I  3.0  tries,  ami  the  care  used  is  entirely  problematic,  it  is  evi- 

per  cent,  and  may  be  prepared  from  it  either  by  the  dently  very  desirable  to  have  some  method  by  which 
action  of  rennet  or  by  means  of  acid.  Since  the  rennel  casein  can  be  tested  and  its  value  determined.  Al- 
casein  is  difficultly  soluble  and  is  not  used  in  the  coat-  though  no  entirely  satisfactory  tests,  which  can  be  ap- 
ing industry,  it  will  not  he  considered  here.  Acid  ease-  plied  by  both  tie-  producer  and  the  consumer,  have  ;is 
ins  may  be  prepared  either  by  adding  acid  to  the  milk  yet  been  devised,  there  are  certain  methods  which  are 
or  by  allowing  it  to  sour  naturally.  The  former  method  well  worth  considering. 

is   largely   employed   in   this   country    while   in   South  [n  1912  Hopfner  and  Burmeister  published  a  number 

America  the  latter  method  is  the  most  general.  ,,,-  analyses  of  technical   caseins   from    which   the   fol- 

The   procedure  in    making    an    acid     casein     may     he  lowing  figures  for  moisture,  fat.  ash.  and  nitrogen  have 

briefly  described  as  follows.     The  skimmed   milk,   from  been  taken: 

which'  the  fat  has  been  removed  as  completely  as  pes  Maximum.  Minimum.  Average. 
Bible  by  centrifugal  separators,  is  run  into  large,  rec- 
tangular, wooden  vats,  and  heated  to  about  120  deg.  P.      Moisture 10.50            f  .27 

by  blowing  in  live  steam.     To  this  warm  milk  is  then      Pat 2.06  0.23  <»."-;, 

added  dilute  acid  in  amount  sufficient  to  slightly  more     Ash 4.95  3.53  4.07 

than  precipitate  all  the  casein;  at   this  temperature  the  Nitrogen  in  sample  as 

clots  of  casein  adhere  1 another  so  that  the  whey         received 13.55  12.52         12  99 

can   be    readily   drawn   off.      Hot    water    is    then    added.  ...      ,                                           .   ,, 

the  steam  turned  on  and  the  curd  washed  by  working  1'l'r  comparison  with  these  are  given  the  following 

it  over  with  wooden  rakes.     When  this  wash  water  is  results  obtained  by  the  writer  on  numerous  shipments 

drawn  off  the  curd  is  found  to  have  drawn  together  in-     "'  -"",,,s  n IV'"1  "'  the  American  markets:— 

to  a  tough,dough-like  mass,  and  this  is  taken  out  of  the  .Maximum.  Minimum.  Average. 
vat.  cut  up  into  large  pieces  and  allowed  to  drain  on 

shmtiiiL'  boards  or  racks.     This  drained  curd   is  then      Moisture 1i'.:!  .">.4  9  64 

run    through    a    disintegrator,    which    shreds    it    quite  pat.                                            9  9            trace 

fine,  and  tin-  shredded  material  is  spread  on  wire  co\  \s|,                                             1.5            1.0              3  29 

ered    racks    and    dried    in    a    currenl    of   warm    air.      In  \'a<>ll    |,,  make  neutral 

making  self-soured  or  nat  ural  soured  casein  as  it  is  |(l  |jt,ims  :;  s,  ]  ;;(|  •>  gi 
sometimes  called,  the  curdling  is  caused  by  the  natural 

production  of  lactic  acid.     When  thoroughly    curdled  The  wider  variations  in  the  American  goods  are  prob- 

the  whey  is  removed  by  pressing  in  burlap  bags  and  ably  due  to  the  wider  field  from  which  they  were  drawn, 

■  d  cur. I  is  then  shredded  and  drier  ;is  usual,  as  they  are  known  to  include  a  number  of  foreign  case 

The  method  employed  and   the  care  which   is  exer-  i,ls  :|S  well  ;|S  •'  Brca1  "<!l">   n|'  domestic  manufacture. 

!   throughout    the  operations   are   largely     respon  'l'1"'  much  higher  percentage  of  fat  may   be  due  to  ac- 

the  grade  of  casein  turned  out.    Muriatic  acid      lll:i1  differei in  the  caseins,  bul  is  more  likely  to  he 

s  unite  ;1  different  producl  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  caused  l>.\   the  methods  of  analysis.     Hopfner  and  Bur- 

ili.>  self-soured  is  not  exactly   like  either  in  its  work  meister  determined   the   fal   bj    extraction   with   ether 

If  the   wet   curd    is   not    promptly    dried  »nd   petroleum  ether  which,   in   the  hands  of  the   writer. 

fit    I -lines  mouldy   and   of  inferior  color  and   Strength,  has  been  found  to  !„■  very    tedious  and  quite  inaccurate, 

and  the  same  result   is  caused  by    too  low   a  temperature  a   portion  of  the   fat   always  remaining  with   the  casein. 

in    the   drying    galleries,    which    means    that     the      curd       The    results   on    American    g Is   given   above    were   oh 

must  he  left  in  them  for  an  unusually  lone  time  under  tained  l>.\   a  modification  of  the    Babcock    milk     test, 

tin-  I. est   possible  conditions  for  spoilage.     On   the  other  which   was  found   to  he   more  accurate  and   much   more 

hand,  if  the  drying  temperature  is  too  high,  the  casein  rapid 

turned    out    will   contain    a    large    proportion    of   red    or  [„    addition    to   these   chemical    tests,    most     of     ties, 

particjes   and    its   solubility    is   i h    im  shipments   were   carefully    watched    during    use.   and    it 

paired.     Other  conditions  which  tend  to  cause  a  Urn  was  found  impossible  to  trace  any  connection  between 

ide  producl                     ntly   present  si -it   is  often  the  practical  results  and  the  analytical  data,     fortius 

producl    by     the    dairies   or   creameries  reason    it    was    felt    that    small    scale    tests   which    would 

ncing  it,  at                     t  tent  ion  only   when  the  men  more   nearly     duplicate    actual     working     conditi 

iril?   I'todu I  m  greal  would  give  more  reliable  information  than  could  am 
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chemical   analysis,   and  the  rest   of  this  paper   is  de- 
voted largely  to  a  discussion,  of  such  tests. 

Casein  is  a  body  of  an  essentially  acid  character. 
which  is  insoluble  in  water:  the  addition  of  alkali. 
however,  neutralizes  the  acid  and  forms  a  compound 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  caseinate  of  the  base  em- 
ployed. The  caseinates  of  ammonium,  sodium,  potas- 
sium and  lithium  are  soluble,  while  those  of  the  heavy 
metals  are  not.  but  since  the  latter  do  not  come  into 
consideration  in  the  coating  industry,  and  since,  for 
reasons  of  expense,  lithium  and  potassium  are  never 
employed,  we  are  concerned  almosl  entirely  with  so- 
lutions prepared  with  ammonia  or  some  of  'lie  com- 
pounds of  sodium.  Of  the  latter  the  silicate,  sulphite. 
phosphate,  hydroxide,  carbonate,  borate,  etc.,  have 
been  proposed  and  used  from  time  to  time,  but  while 
the  phosphate,  carbonate,  and  borate  are  still  very 
generally  used  the  other  three  are  not  commonly  em- 
ployed. As  a  standard  solvenl  Eor  us,-  in  testing,  we 
have  then  the  choice  of  four  alkalis,  but  because  of  the 
difficulty  id'  handling  ammonia  and  of  keeping  it  at  a 
definite  strength  it  is  practically  debarred.  Of  the 
tine,-  sodium  salts  the  carbonate  has  the  disadvantage 
of  causing  much  foam,  which  necessitates  extra  care 
in  making  the  test,  while  the  other  two  are  easily  ob- 
tained of  good  purity  and  are  of  about  equal  solvent 
power.  There  is  really  very  little  to  choose  between 
these  two.  hut  sin.-,-  borax  has  been  for  a  good  many 
years  the  alkali  most  used  in  solubility  tests,  there 
seems  to  he  no  good  reason  for  changing  now. 

The  specifications  for  solubility  under  which  one  of 
the  largesl  concerns  formerly  purchased  its  casein  were 
about  as  follows:  One  part  of  casein  mixed  with  four 
parts  of  water  and  1  .">  per  cent,  of  borax  on  the 
weights  of  the  casein  when  heated  to  150  dc_r.  1-'.  and 
stirred  three  minutes,  should  he  completely  dissolved 
when  allowed  to  stand  one-half  hour.  This  | 
thought  to  he  too  severe  in  several  ways,  and  if  it  is 
strictly  adhered  to  will  cause  the  rejection  of  many 
caseins  which  will  work  perfectly  in  practice.  The 
time  id'  heating  and  stirring  is  not  loir_r  enough,  and  the 
temperature  may  go  much  higher  than  150  de,g  I 
without  had  effects,  provided  the  heating  is  not  very 
prolonged.  There  are  also  found  occasional  lots  which 
will  not  dissolve  with  less  than  Is  per  cent  of  borax. 
though  with  that  amount  the  solution  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  above  s| ification,  the  fol- 
lowing is  suggested.  The  sample  of  casein  shall  be 
ground  so  that  all  of  it  will  pass  a  20  mesh  screen,  and 
after  grinding  the  entire  sample,  shall  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  Of  this  ground  casein  Mi)  parts  shall  he  mixed 
with  4<>0  parts  of  water  and  15  parts  of  commercial 
borax  and  the  mixture  heated  and  stirred  till  solution 
has  taken  place.  In  making  this  test  tie-  following 
precautions  shall  he  observed:— Al  least  50  '_■  - 
casein  shall  he  taken  for  each  test;  the  heating  must 
be  by  means  of  a  steam  or  water  hath,  and  blowing 
live  steam  directly  into  the  mixture  should  not  he 
practiced;    the    temperature    at    which    the    solution    is 

made    shall    not    exi d    180    deg.    P.,    nor    the    time    of 

stirring  10  minutes.  A  casein  to  fulfill  this  test  must 
give  such  a  complete  solution  that  no  undissolved  par- 
ticles are  observed  when  the  solution  is  stirred  in  a 
•rlass  vessel  or  when  a  clean  knife-blade  is  dipped  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  solution  and  then  withdrawn. 

Nearly  all  of  the  high  grade  caseins  of  the  present 
day  will  pass  this  test,  though,  as  noted  above,  there  is 
an  occasional  lot  which  requires  slightly  more  alkali. 
There    is    also    another   class    of    caseins    which,    when 


tested  in  this  way.  show  a  little  insoluble  residue,  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  white  flakes,  which  may  or  may 
not  dissolve  on  further  heating,  or  the  addition  of  a 
little  more  alkali.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
casein  of  this  class  depends  on  the  particular  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  In-  used,  and  on  the  judgmenl  and  ex- 
perience of  the  one  in  charge  of  the  tests,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  which  may  lie  fol- 
lowed in  all  casi  s 

The  next  quality  to  he  considered  in  judging  a  case- 
in is  its  strength.  As  already  stated,  the  purpose  of 
the  casein  is  simply  to  make  the  clay,  or  other  mineral 
matter  adhere  to  the  paper,  so  that  its  strength  may  be 
stated  as  the  amount  of  casein  required  to  make  a 
given  amoun'  id'  clay  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  paper 
that  it  would  not  lie  removed  by  ordinary  printing  pro- 

ss  s.  By  many,  the  strength  of  a  casein  has  been 
considered  to  he  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  its 
solution  oi'  to  the  tiriiniess  of  the  so  called  jelly  formed 
when  the  solution  is  cold.  Still,  others  judge  by  the 
length  of  threads  formed  when  the  solution  is  pressed 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  and  then  pulled  apart, 
that  which  gives  the  longest  threads  being  considered 
tin-  strongest.  .Many  careful  comparisons  have  failed 
to  establish  any  definite  relationship  between  such 
ud  the  actual  amount  of  casein  used  in  practice, 
so  that  a  more  rational  method  was  desired.  Th.-  de 
tails  of  such  a  test,  which  has  been  used  by  the  writer 
for  many  years  with  excellenl  satisfaction,  are  briefly 

as    foli 

one  hundred  '_rrams  of  clay,  which  has  been  dried 
at  inn  ,],■<_;.  ('..  are  weighed  out  into  a  thick  walled  por 
celain  cup.  70  <■'■.  of  water  are  added  and  the  cup  set 
on.    side  to  allow  the  water  to  saturate  the  clay.      While 

this  is  taking  place  .Mi  ._rnis.  of  casein  are  weighed  into 
a  tarred  beaker,  190-200  CC.  of  water  are  added,  and 
then  the  amount  of  alkali  which  has  been  found  to  give 
a  complete  solution  is  stirred  in  and  the  solution  com- 
pleted by  heating  on  a  steam  hath.  If  200  <-r.  of  water, 
or  a  little  hss.  are  used,  the  final  solution  will  weigh 
a    little    hss    than    250    L'uis.     and     it     should      then      he 

broughl  up  to  this  weighl  by  adding  hot  water,  so 
that  each  gram  of  casein  is  represented  by  •">  gms.  of 
solution.      Tin'    clay    and    water    are    next     thoroughly 

worked  up  to  a  smooth  paste  by  means  of  ,• pper  rod 

which  has  1 n  flattened  into  spatula  form  for  a  dis- 

of   about    three    inches,    and    which    has    had    the 

flattened  end  tur 1  over  nearly  at  righl  angles 

able  it  to  work  out  lumps  which  may  settle  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cup.  The  cup.  clay  and  copper  spatula 
are  weighed  and  then  enough  of  the  casein  solutioi 

poured  in  to  equal  *i  gms.  dry  casein.  This  is 
then  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  clay,  and  a  thin  coat 
ing  applied  to  a  small  sheet  of  paper  which  is  then 
marked  "6"  and  put  one  side  to  dry.  The  cup  and 
its  contents  are  once  more  balanced  up  and  5  truis.  more 

solution  added  and  mixed  in  :  the  si t  spread  with  this 

is  marked  "7."  This  process  is  repeated  till  the  am- 
ount of  casein  reaches  11  parts  for  the  original  100 
parts  of  clay,  and  unless  the  casein  shows  unmistakable 
si^ns  of  poor  manufacture  or  subsequent   deterioration 

it  is  seldom  n issary  to  carry  it  further. 

In  spreading  the  sheets  for  this  test  a  brush  m: 
used,  hut  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  apply 
♦  he  coating  by  means  of  a  thin  steel  scraper,  which 
is  made  from  an  old  saw  and  bent  into  an  arc.  so  that 
it  may  he  held  in  the  hand  and  drawn  across  the  paper 
with  its  surface  nearly  parallel  to  the  latter.  The 
ed>_'e  of  this  scraper  must  he  ground  perfectly  true 
and  smoothly  polished   so  that   it   may  not   leave  scrat- 
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■  h  should  also  I"-  as  lighl  ;is  possible,  otherwise 
it  will  be  difficult  to  regulate  tin-  amount  of  coating  ap- 
plied -  raper  the  paper  should  be 
supported  by  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  such  ;is  ;i  mach 
in.'d  brass  piate,  so  thai  the  coating  may  he  applied  uni- 
formly. 

When  tin-  individual  tesl  sheets  are  thoroughly  dried 
they  are  inspected  and  two  positions  selected  on  each 
in  which  the  coating  appears  of  a  uniform  thickness  on 
looking  through  it  a'  ;i  strong  light.  After  marking 
-  positions,  a  short  stick  of  sealing-wax  is  melted 
on  one  end,  applied  to  the  paper  with  a  moderately 
firm  pressure  and  allowed  to  stay  till  fully  '-,,1,1  The 
melting  of  tin-  wax  may  be  done  by  moans  of  a  gas 
flame  if  care  is  used  thai  it  does  not  burn,  hut  a  better 
way  is  to  make  a  copper  box  with  a  flat  top,  which  can 
be  heated  by  blowing  steam  into  it.  ami  to  stand  the 
pieces  of  wax  on  end  on  this  box  till  they  are  suffi 
ciently  melted  to  adhere  to  the  paper.  When  the  wax 
is  eold  the  paper  is  held  down  firmly  by  a  finger  on 
cither  side  of  the  wax  ami  the  latter  is  removed  by  a 
vertical  pull.  If  insufficient  casein  has  been 
used  the  surface  of  the  wax  will  he  covered  with  a  thin 
film  of  clay,  hut  no  fibre,  when  enough  casein  is  pre- 
,  fibres  of  the  paper  will  he  found  adhering  to 
the  wax  to  the  very  edge,  while  at  the  transition  poinl 
between  weak  and  strotiL'.  the  wax  will  show  fibres  in 

litre,  hut   ; Ige  which  is  hare,  except   for  clay. 

A    characteristic    record    for   a    casein    id'   good    grade. 
would  he  about  as  folio  -  - 

a   is.   per   I'"1  of  clay     clay  hut   no  fibre  adheres 
to  wax  :  too  weak. 

7  irms.  per  inn  of  (day     fibre  in  centre,  hut  clay  only 
on  edges;  'he  transition  point. 

-   _     -    pel    inn  <>f  clay     fibres  adhere  over  full  sur- 
face    strong  pnough. 

This  casein  would  he  said  to  he  strong  enough  with 
between  7  and  s  parts  per  100  of  clay. 

In  interpreting  this  test,  it  must  he  remembered  thai 

it  does  not   mean  that   in   practice  7-8  lbs.  of  casein  will 

hold   100  lbs.  of  (day.  ami   give  a   coating  which   will 

print    without    picking,    for   i'    is    found    that    owing    to 

the   different    conditions    in    coating    paper   on    a    large 

scale,  a  much  larger  amount  will  In-  required.     It.  has 

however,    been    repeatedly     demonstrated     that      the 

own  in  Mo-  laboratory  tests  are  direct 

lv  proportional  to  the  amounts  which  it  is  found  aeces 

iii  actual   work,  so  that    if  one  casein    tests 

s    parts   ami    another    10    parts    per    lull    of   clay    in    the 

tnry.    it    is   perfectly    safe    to   say    that    the    maim 

fAinvr  of  coated  paper  will  have  to  use  more  of  the 

latter   than   of   the    former   to   produce    the   same    result. 

mi  this  hasis,  as  a  strictly  comparative  'est.  thai 

(self, 

In  performing  his  strength  test  a  number  of  precau 

iiiiihI  he  observed,  since  if  they  are  not.  'he  value 

in  a  comparative  way,  is  verj   Blight. 

Keen   found   that    the  i|tiality  and    lim-tiess  ,,f  the 

a    remarkable    inflllci on    the    ••  -i . 

ipiiring  much  more  casein  than  those 

re      This   n  ping  a   sup 

ply  of  (  la\   on  hand,  and  before  this  is  gone  selecting 

win    with    the    first    so    thai 

•s     the 

old       This    is   not    alwi  task    and    it    is   some 

nlf-dn  ifTerent  samples  ol  elaj    before 

ime    method 
lined   w  hen 


the  old  supply  runs  out.  only  in  this  case  both  the  case- 
in and  (day  are  the  same,  and  the  paper  to  which  they 
are  applied  varies.  The  causes  which  makes  the  pa- 
pers differ  in  tin-  amount  of  casein  required  to  hold 
(day  on  their  surfaces  are  not  entirely  known,  hut 
some  of  the  contributor}  causes  are  variations  in  siz- 
ing, surface  finish,  and  the  beating  of  the  fibres.  Even 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  these  factors 
influence  'he  results  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell 
what  a  given  sample  of  paper  will  do.  so  that  the  only 
satisfactory  way  is  to  make  a  practical  trial.  Another 
point  to  which  attention  must  he  paid  is  the  thickness 
of  the  coating  applied  as  this  has  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  wax  test.  It  is  often  found  that  the 
thicker  portions  of  the  coating  will  give  a  much  low- 
er strength  than  the  thin  parts  on  'lie  same  sheet,  and 
this  is  the  reason  for  'he  careful  selection  of  points 
of  uniform  thickness  when  applying  the  wax.  There 
are  undoubtedly  other  factors  which  exert  some  in- 
fluence    OVer     'Ills     tesl.      hut      these     three     HIV     tile     IMOst 

important,  ami  if  tin-  precautions  noted  above  are  care- 
fully observed,  the  tesl  will  give  concordant  results. 

It  mighl  he  argued  'hat  a  test  which  is  so  sensi- 
tive in  several  of  its  essential  (dements  would  he  im- 
possible of  practical  application,  hut  it  has  been  found 
thai  the  same  observer  can  readily  duplicate  his  resuiis 
and  even  that  'wo  different  observers  working  in  the 
same  laboratory  and  with  'he  same  materials  can  ob- 
tain practical  checks.  If  is.  however,  quite  evident 
that  unless  standardized  clay  and  paper  are  supplied 
from  a  central  depot  and  personal  instruction  given 
in  the  method  of  making  the  "est.  the  results  of  differ- 
ent workers  will  not  he  the  same,  though  with  a  given 
series  of  caseins  there  should  he  a  constanl  difference, 
i.e.,  one  series  of  tests  should   he  consistently   higher 

or   lower   than    the   other.      Lack   of   considerati >f 

these  facts  is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  ami  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  the  test  is.  on  'he  whole,  not  one 
which  can  he  generally  applied  h\  both  manufacturer 
and  user  of  casein  or  which  could  he  included  in  speci- 
fications  for  quality.     It    is.   however,  of  great   value 

to  the  producer  of  coated  paper,  and  can  well  he  adopt- 
ed by  all  who  desire  to  keep  their  casein  consumption 

at    a    minimum. 

The   (pies' ion   of   the   moisture   in   commercial   caseins 

has  been  touched  upon  in  the  prec liio-'  portion  id'  this 

paper  where  if  was  stated  that  goods  in  the  American 
market  contained  on  an  average  ahout  9.64  per  cent, 
and  that  the  maximum  observed  was  12.3  per  cent. 
If  much  more  than  this  is  present  the  casein  is  very 
difficult  to  grind,  as  if  appears  more  or  less  elastic  and 
therefore  resists  crushing.  This  tends  to  set  a  practical 
limil  lo  the  amount  of  moisture  which  can  he  left  on 
dryine  a  casein  and  intentional  moistening  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  weighl  is  probably  never  practiced 
because  of  'he  danger  of  ifs  spoiling  subsequently  \~ 
it  is.  nevertheless,  occasionally  desirable  to  determine 
the  moisture  present,  it  is  well  to  note  the  possible  me 
thods  ami   conditions 

The  most  common  procedure  is  to  dry  a  sample  at 
100  105  deg  C,  and  it  this  temperature  is  maintained 
for  -'•_•  to  :i  hours.  Hi.  weights  will  he  found  to  he 
practically  constanl  A  long  series  of  tests  showed 
that    (lill'erent    caseins    do    not     behave    in    exactly    the 

s; ■  way  on  divine,  hut   in  general,  it   maj    bi 

that  sufficient  decomposition  of  the  casein  to  cause  an 
appreciabh  error  does  not  occur  he  low   115-120  di 

and    that    exposure   to    I11"'  deg.   <   .    for   as   long   as    18-20 

loefl  not    \  itiate  flic  results 
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Another  method  which  is  capable  of  giving  just  as 
accurate  results  in  a  shorter  time  is  that  of  distilling 
from  a  flask  in  which  the  casein  is  covered  with  water- 
saturated  xylol  or  toluol.  The  distillate  is  collected  in 
a  graduated  vessel,  and  the  water  which  settles  to  the 
bottom  may  he  read  of  directly  in  grams. 

It  is  fully  realized  thai  the  methods  of  testing  de- 
scribed in  this  paper  do  not,  on  the  whole,  assist  ma- 
terially in  drawing  up  specifications  lor  casein,  hut 
they  are  probably  the  besl  which  have  yet  been  pro- 
posed for  use  by  the  manufacturer  id'  coated  papers. 
Since,  from  (he  standpoint  of  both  producer  and  >n- 
sumer,  it  seems  very  desirable  to  have  standard  tests, 
by  which  it  may  hi'  ac<  urately  graded,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  discussion  may  encourage  others  to  describe  simi- 
lar attempts  to  solve  this  problem. 


NEW  WOODS  FOR  PAPER  FOUND  BY    U.S.    FOR- 
EST PRODUCTS  LABORATORY. 

(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  i 

New  York.  X.V..  February  25,  1914. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  is  printed  on 
paper  made  Prom  woods  which  have  ool  been  used  here 
tdfore  for  news  print   paper. 

Spruce,  ahundant  in  the  New  England  and  Lake 
States  and  in  Canada,  has  heretofore  been  the  stand- 
ard wood  for  making  news  print  paper,  and  as  lot 
there  was  a  supply  sufficient  to  mee!  the  nerds  of  the 
paper  industry,  there  was  no  reason  to  seek  substitutes 
I'.nt  hea\\  inroads  have  been  mad.'  on  the  spruce  for- 
ests of  the  west, 'I'll  part  of  the  United  States  in  this 
dav  of  greal  circulations  and  large  editions  especially 
of  Sunday  papers,  with  their  man}  parts.  On  a  n 
estimate,  a  newspaper  with  an  average  circulation  of 
sixty  thousand  copies  and  an  average  edition  of  twenty 
pases,  uses  each  day  the  produd  of  about  four  acres 
of  forest.  When  this  figure  is  multiplied  by  the  greal 
number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States, 

'.    of  them   with   much   larger  editions,   and    when 

this  is  further  multiplied  1>\  365,  because  manj    pa 
are  issued  every  day  of  the  year,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  drain  upon  the  Forests  is  enormous      Foresters  saj 
that  even  under  the  most  approved  methods  known  to 

their   profession,   it    could   scarcely    I \| ted    thai 

spruce  would  be  able  to  hold  its  own.  bul  would  i I 

suT)t>lemen1  ing  by  other  material. 

It  is  lop  natural,  therefore,  thai  paper  manufacturers 
are  Looking  for  new  sources  of  supply  which  will  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  wood  pulp,  .-it  ;i  price  which  will 
not  he  prohibitive.  Poplar  and  a  Few  other  woods  are 
used,  hut  they  do  not  go  very  far. 

Forest  Service  Seeks  New  Woods. 

In  the  national  forests  there  are  many  woods  consid- 
ered inferior  by  lumbermen.  Yel  they  are  available 
for  purchase  at  low  rates  and  many  id'  the  timber 
stands  are  readily  accessible.  The  foresl  service,  in 
its  desire  to  utilize  to  the  besl  advantage  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  federal  timber  holdings,  has  been  seeking 
proper  uses  for  these  trees,  and  has  experimented  in 
making  pulp  from  them  at  its  pulp  laboratory  at  Wau- 
s.'iu  Wisconsin,  an  auxiliary  of  the  foresl  products 
laboratory  at  Madison.  The  Wausan  laboratory  is 
eriuipped  with  standard  machinerv.  and  all  experi- 
ments are  carried  out  under  conditions  which  dupli- 
cate commercial  practice. 

As  a  final  tesl  of  tin-  vain.-  of  some  of  these  new- 
woods  under  practical  conditions  arrangements  were 
made  between   the   forest   service   and   tin-   Herald   to 


print  some  part  of  its  edition  on  paper  made  From 
various  woods  that  showed  promise  as  substitutes  for 
spruce.  These  woods  were  ground  at  the  Wausan  lab- 
oratory; the  product  was  then  mixed  with  the  usual 
proportion  of  chemical  pulp  and  made  into  news  print 
paper,  rolls  of  which  were  sent  to  New  York  for  the 
experimental  tain. 

Need  of  a  Practical  Test. 

The  new  woods  musl  Fulfil]  many  conditions  as  to 
color,  finish,  and  strength.  In  these 'trial  runs,  most  of 
the  paper  is  made  from  various  western  firs,  which 
show  considerable  promise,  hut  the  investigators  do 
not  consider  their  tests  complete  until  they  have  sub- 
jected the  paper  t,,  actual  printing  conditions.  They 
grow  throughoul  the  mountain  ranges  id'  he  west,  par 
ticularly  in  tic  Pacific  <  'oast  states. 

In  addition  to  their  interest  in  finding  new  uses  for 
little-used  w Is,  federal  forest  officers  naturally  de- 
sire to  keep  the  newsprint  paper  manufacturing  in- 
dustry   within    the   United   Slates.      They    therefore   seek 

to  pros,. ut  the  opportunity  offered  by  main  of  the 
woods  on  the  national  forests,  where  there  is  a  supply 
of  cheap  wood  available  for  many  years  to  come.  Other 

woods  have  I n  tried  for  pulp  h\   the  Foresl  products 

laboratory  and  other  newspapers  will  make  experimen- 
tal runs  of  the  paper. 


CONDITIONS  IN  LUMBER   CAMPS. 
(Special  to  Pulp  8   Paper  Magazine.) 

Ottawa,  <>nt..  !•',  i,  25  Whether  or  no1  the  lumber 
camps  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  to-day  are  so  operated  as 
to  provide  sanitary  and  reasonablj  comfortable  i om- 

1  ion  for  the  I ber-jack  is  a  subjecl  over  u  hich 

;|   newspaper  controversy   lias  1 n   waged   in  Ottawa 

during  the  pasl  two  weeks.    Lumberjacks  who  have  re 

d  to  the  city  lately  have  complained  that  shock- 
ing conditions  are  permitted  to  exist  in  the  camps,  and 

their  statements  have  in  turn  been  denied  bj   the  I 

ber  operators,  including  all  the  local  lumber  and  pulp 

ifacturing  firms 

The  nplaints  made  by   the  mm  are  to  tl [feci 

thai  thej  "have  to  start  work  at  three  in  the  morning, 

eat  a  lunch  of  Frozen  bread  and  pork  in  the  center  of 

;|   lake   at    mid  day.   and    return    to  a   sieve-like   camp, 

ifter  seven  o'clock  at  night,  to  sleep  on  hard 

boards    with    on,-    and    on,'  half    pairs    of    shoddy    Man- 
ns  one   of   th, mii    put    it.      II,.   told   tales  of   horses 

with  bleeding  Fetlocks,  of  insanitary  camp  eon. litems 
'■''■     "  er  hand,  officials  of  th,-  E    B.  Eddy,  -1. 

nd  other  companies  stated  thai  their  'men 
wm-e  now  treated  our  hundred  per  cent  better  than 
five  years  ago;  that  they  gol  good  food  and  were  hous- 
ed in  comfortable  quarters  \s  to  sanitary  conditions, 
they  pointed  out  that  Ontario  inspectors  periodical^ 
visited  th,-  camps,  and  thai  they  were  fumigated  every 
t  w  ,i  weeks. 


ABTTTBT  PULP  CO.  ARRANGES  FINANCES. 

A1  a  special  meeting  of  th,-  shareholders  of  the  A l.i 
tibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  th,-  arrangements  for  the 

inization  of  th,-  company  announced  h 
tors  was  ratified.     Mr.  F.  II.   Anson,   Presidenl  of  the 
companv.  said  that  th,-  Abitibi  Company    had     . -lose, I 
with  a  Chicago  banking  house  for  th,-  sale  of  $3,500, 

cnrities   and  that  this  would  provide  ample  capi- 
tal for  th,-  presenl  needs  of  tin-  company. 
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CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  CONVENTION. 


FIRST  ANNUAL   MEETING. 


intention  of 


The   firsl    Annual    Meeting    of    the    Canadan    Pulp     some  uncertainty  existing  as  to  the 
and  Paper  Association  was  held  in  Montreal  on  Feb.     the  transportation  companies. 

Regrel   was  voiced  thai   the  association  included  no 
more  than  twenty-seven  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  firms 


26,  at  the  Windsor  Hotel. 

The  business  meeting,  in  the  afternoon,  was  attend 


CARL  RIORDON. 
Re-elected  President — a  broad  gauged  business  man. 


subject  was  aUo  discussed   in  a  paper  by  Mr,  J. 

K.   K     Bristol.       A  change  such  as  was  advocated,  it 

minted  out,  would  assist   the  manufacturers  bj    a 

ledge  of  wherein  they  were  weak  or  strong,  and 

proportion   of  the   imports   totalling    $8,900,000 

mighl  be  offset  by  them.     A  ''lose  statistical  investiga 

tion  would  show  why  Canada  which  has  the  labor,  the 

rial  and   the  market,  nee, Id   to  import   so  fully. 

r  .Mr.  Howard  Smith  had  read  a  paper  on  Trade 

a   motion   by   Messrs.   Wallace  and  Gage,   to 

tl ffeel  that  the  executive  he  asked   to  draft   trade 

oi   tin-  trade  as  a  whole,  tie   drafl  n.  be  sub 
i    to   individual    firms   who   shall    make    their   sue 
to  be  incorporated  in  general  trade  customs, 
i  >    ■   ■  lion   upon   the  proposed   new  car- 
load minimum  imposed  by  the  railroads  took  pli but 

left   in  abeyance   for  the   time   being, 

and  a  paper  n  as    read    bj 

il,  of  the  « 'ensus  and  Statistics  Di  pai  I 


in    the    Dominion.      Plans   were    proposed    for   a    mov< 
men!  to  persuade  others  to  affiliate  with  the  body.  Prom 
which   it    is  expected   an   increase  of  membership  will 
result. 

Carl  Etiordan  was  re-elected  president.  I.  II. 
Weldon    vice-president,   with    the    Following   members 

of     the     executive     committee:     —    ('.     Howard     Smith 

(Montreal),  F.  11.  Gage  (Toronto),  G.  M.  McKee  (Que- 
bec), 1''.  II.  Ritchie  Toronto.  '['.  .1.  Stevenson  (Mont- 
real .  K.  I-.  Warren  (Riviere  du  Loup),  11.  Crabtree 
(Crabtree  Mills). 

In  the  evening  the  Association  dinner  was  held  at 
tlie  Windsor.  There  were  hut  two  toasts,  those  to 
"The  King,"  and  to  "Canada,"  and  the  only  speech 
delivered  was  that  by  the  witty  and  eloquenl  Col.  Hugh 
Clark.  M.P.,  for  Centre  Bruce,  and  editor  of  the  Kin- 
cardine Review.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Presi- 
dent, (  'ail    li'ioi  din 

Col.  ('lark,  on  rising  to  reply  to  the  toast  "Canada, 
saiil    that    the    fact    that    he   was   not    directly   connected 

with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  was  largely  account- 
able for  by  his  own  comparative  poverty  ami  tl ontrasl 

between  his  own  meagre  personality  and  the  prosper- 
ous and  well  nourished  appearance  of  the  members  of 
the  association.  While  he  could  not  share  their  pro- 
sperity, he  was  glad  to  share  their  banquet,  for  though 


I.   H.   WELDON,   Vice-President. 


a  Conservative,  he  was  a  firm  believer  of    (>>■<■    food 
lie  felt  amply  qualified,  he  said,  to  address  the  mem 

h.  is  of  the  association.  In  cause,  know  mir  absolutely    no 

thing  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  he  could  speak 
freely  and  without  prejudice,     It  was  a  proverbial  aa 

i that  individuals  of  the  human  race  could  always 

rtain  degr >f  consolation  bj    viewing  the 

plight  of  others  more  w  retched  than  themselves,  and  he 
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hoped  the  pulp   and   paper  men  present   would   get    a 
great  deal  of  consolation  by  looking  at  him  as  a  wretch 
ed  victim  who,  being  a  newspaper  publisher,  was  com- 
pelled  to  buy  their  products. 

In  speaking  of  Canada's  resources,  Col.  Clark  quoted 
the  famous  Dr.  Johnson's  grandiose  words  at  the  auc- 
tion sale  of  tin'  Thrale  brewery:  "Gentlemen,  it  is  not 
vats  and  kilns  yon  are  buying,  hut  the  potentialities  of 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice."  Iii  a  much  lar- 
ger sense  Canada's  forest,  mineral,  agricultural  ami 
other  resources  were  potentialities  of  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  which  every  Canadian  should  he  proud.  Col. 
Clark  believed  that  Canadians  of  all  ranks  realized 
this.  After  a  lengthy  political  experience  in  the  On- 
tario Legislature  and  the  Dominion  Parliament,  he  be- 
lieved thai  the  average  man  in  public  life  id'  either  poli- 
tical party,  was  trying  to  the  hest  of  his  ability  to  serve 
the  people  and  the  country  faithfully. 


of  human  beings,  and  said   that  it  called   to  his  mind   a 
subject  of  importance  to  members  of  the  association, 

namely    the    Workman's   Compensation   hill    now    under 
consideration  by  the  Ontario  Government.     Some  em- 


H.   T.   MELDRUM,   Secy-Treas. 

Canada  in  the  past  had  been  profligate  of  its  >_rr,.;it 
a-sets.  hut  an  era  of  conservation  was  now  opening. 
Not  the  least  of  Canada's  assets  were  its  men.  women 
and  children,  and  the  idea  of  conservation  was  being 
extended  to  include  them.  A  worthy  start  had  been 
made  at  the  Guelph  prison  farm,  where  men  who  hail 
gone  wrong  were  given  a  fresh  start  without  being 
humiliated  and  disgraced.  The  new  idea  in  treating  de- 
linquents was  that  every  prisoner  was  not  a  criminal 
and  every  criminal  not  a  prisoner. 

Canada's  third  great  asset  was  lu-r  close  connection 
with  the  Empire.  Great  Britain  had  made  her  mis- 
takes, hut  she  was  still,  as  Lord  Rosebery  declared,  the 
greatesl  single  secular  force  for  good  in  the  world.  So 
long  as  Britain  retained  that  distinction,  so  long  would 
she  occupy  'he  position  of  leading  the  world,  and  pass 

future  crises  as  she  had  successfully   passed   LTI'eat    i       -    - 

in  days  gone  bj . 

Tin-  President,  before  dismissing  his  quests,  referred 
briefly  to  Col.  Clark's  remarks  about  the  conservation 


GEO.  H.  MILLEN,  Member  of  Executive. 

plovers  were  fighting  the  hill  vigorously,  he  said,  hut 
the  principle  that   human   wear  and  tear  was  as  much  a 

charge  on  an  industry  as  the  deterioration  of  machin 
cry  was  being  universally  recognized,  and  the  law 
thai  Ontario  was  now  considering  would  ultimately  he 

adopted  by  other  provinces.     Mr.   Kiordan  therefore  ui- 


GEO.  M.  McKEE,  New  Member  of  Executive. 

ged  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  by  the  members  of 
the  association. 

On  the  whole  the  gathering  was  a  good  success  for 
a  one  year  old  organization,  and  bespeaks  prosperity 
for  the  industry. 
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Toronto,  February  24th,  F»14. 
The  two  million  dollar  Dews  print  mill,  which  is  be- 
ing erected  al  For'  Prances,  Ont,  by  the  Ontario  and 
Minnesota  Power  Co.,  is  rapidly  aearing  completion, 
and  it  is  expected  that  all  the  equipmenl  will  be  install 
.•(1  and  the  plant  be  in  operation  early  in  May  next. 
The  mill  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  advanced 
of  any  on  the  Continent,  and  will  have  a  capacitj  of 
120  '"lis  per  day  from  the  two  186-inch  Fourdrinier 
machines,  which  are  being  installed  by  the  Bagley 
and  SewaU  Co.,  of  Watertown,  N.Y.  The  machines 
are  the  widesl  ever  buill  by  his  firm,  and  will  have  a 
speed  of  about  seven  hundred  feel  per  minute. 


I  'aper  Magazine. » 

The  power  for  th<  new  plant  as  well  as  thai  for  the 
paper  mill  of  the  company  at  International  Kails. 
.Minn.,  just  across  the  Rainy  river,  is  obtained  at 
Couchiching  Falls  where  an  immense  dam  and  power 
bouse  have  been  constructed  and  35,000  horse-power 
of  electrical  energy  is  geenrated.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  after  much  litigation  between  the  town  of 

Fori    l-'rai s    and    the    Minnesota    and    Ontario    Power 

Co.  matters  were  finally  adjusted  between  the  corpor- 
ation and  the  company.  An  agreemenl  was  reached 
to  the  effect  thai  the  latter  was  to  build  the  largo 
mills  on  the  Canadian  side.  Work  was  started  in  the 
fall  of  1912  and  continued  with  during  the  past  year, 


Minimum 
I  Mi  minimi  iiiiiiiiuwhim 


,HI!l1|||  nin.iH^ 


Ontario  and  Minnesota  Power  Co.  New  Plant  at  International  Falls. 


About    four    bundled    men    will    be    employed    in    the 

mill  and  camps  and  the  pay  roll  will  be  half  a  million 

-  annually.     It  is  rumored  in  Fori   Frances  that, 

tKi'ii  the  news  print  mill  is  in  lull  operation,  thai  even 

tbniL's   w  ill   be   undertaken   by   the   Ontario  and 

( 'o..  of  which   K    W.   Backus  is  pre 

■  and  manager,  and  John  J.  Ross  is  general  sup 

erintendent.     The    proposition   of   the   company    is    to 

.i  large  mill  to  make  book  and  krafl  paper  and.  if 

i  will  mean  the  expenditure 

ither  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  buildings  and 

•  nt. 

..  and  cement  work  of  the  huge  «  alls 

and  found.:  (instructed  by  <i    A    Shfl n  of 

1  alls,   Wis  .  and   the  supen  ision  of  I  h 
-  under  Ihe  personal  direction  of  T,  I '    Mc 
nction  For  ; 
■  hoin,  it  ma\   be  men! ioned, 
i  lent  of  Niagara  Falls, 
have  been 
.    installation  in  thi  plant 


and  Fori  Frances  is  now  proud  of  its  paper  mills  and 
subsidiary  industries,  which  include  the  large  power 
house  and  ground  wood  plant.  The  town  is  a  natural 
gateway  for  logs,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  two 
million  feel  of  timber  pass  each  year  down  the  Rain} 
ri\er  into  l.'aiin  Lake  to  Fori  Frances,  being  sluiced 
through  the  logwaj  specially   buill  for  that  purpose, 

It  is  expected  that  fiftj  thousand  cords  of  spruce 
will  be  required  to  feed  the  new  ground  wood  plant 
and  news  prin1  mill,  and  the  settlers  have  thus  found  a 
read)   ami  eaaj   market   for  their  pulp  wood. 

The    following    is    a    detailed    description    of    the    new 

mill,  and  its  equipment  in  the  various  departments: 
Roller  Room     72  feet   \   72  feel      One  Btorej    high; 

slolle.     brick     and     steel     e  ol  I  s  t  ri  1  c  t  In  II .        (  'on  I  a  i  u  i  n  g     four 

100     II     P      bollels 

Pump  Room  30  \  72  feet;  two  stories  high;  boilei 
Feed  pumps,  blowers  for  boilers  and  smoke  Btach  lj< 
I.,  r  Floor  reserved  For  wet  machines.    Building  of  stone, 

brick  and  i.  inior I  e ii  i  te 
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Machine  Room — 96  x  256  feet,  6  inches:  two  stories 
high.  Built  of  stone,  brick,  re  inforced  concrete  and 
steel  trusses.  Basement  22  feel  high,  containing  suc- 
tion and  stock  pumps,  beaters  and  Jordan  engines,  al- 
so 2  500  H.P.  steam  engines  for  driving  paper  ma- 
chines. Upper  floor  34  feet  high,  containing  two  186 
inch  paper  machines;  capacity  60  tons  each  in  24  hours. 
Each  machine  has  four  screens  located  at  wel  end. 

Finishing  Room — 109  x  96  feet;  three  stories.  Built 
of  stone,  brick,  and  reinforced  concrete.  67  feel  high. 
Basement  containing  blowers  for  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing mill,  also  machine  and  repair  shop.  First  floor 
is  used  for  finishing  paper  (wrapping).  One  top  floor 
will  be  used  for  storing  paper. 

Screen  Room-    i  West  of  machine  r o    55  \  93  feel ; 

three  stories  10  feet  high.  Built  of  concrete  and  re- 
inforced concrete.  Basement  contains  stock  chests  and 
pumps.  First  floor  contains  screens  for  ground  wood, 
pulp,  decker  machines  for  ground  wood,  and  sulphite. 

Wood   K -..Ml,   of  Church   Streel       18   \    120 

feet;  one  storey,  Is  feel  high.  Contains  saws,  barkers 
and  conveyors  to  prepare  the  wood  for  grinding  room. 

The  total  length  of  the  mill,  excepting  wood  ri i  is 

466    feet     6    inches;    width.    72    feet,    at     SOIltll    elld     151     feet. 

iincluding  screen  room;  96  feel  at  machine  room  and 
finishing  room.  Between  machine  room  and  Canadian 
Northern  tracks  are  switching  tracks  and  track  with 
platform  for  loading  finished  paper. 


PAPER  PAILS  AND   CHEESE  BOXES  NEW 
WISCONSIN  PRODUCT. 

Paper  pails  for  shipment  of  and> .  tobacco  and  other 
things  of  the  kind  usually  sent  in  wooden  pails,  ami 
paper  cheese  boxes  to  tak-  the  place  of  the  expensive, 
destructible  and  cumbersome  wooden  cheese  boxi  - 
the  latest  things  added  to  the  list  of  Fox  River  Valley 
made  goods.  The  paper  pails  are  being  made  at  the 
plant  of  the  Strange  Paper  Company,  at  Menasha,  and 
the  paper  cheese  boxes  are  being  manufactured  at  the 
plant  of  the  Menasha  Carton  Company. 

The  idea  of  substituting  paper  for  wood  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cheese  containers  was  conceived  by  the  Menasha 
people  last  summer.  1'  looked  so  good  to  them  that 
they  immediately  caused  to  be  made  several  thousand 
of  them,  and  asked  certain  extensive  dealers  in  cheese 
to  try  them  in  place  of  the  wooden  boxes,  to  determine 
their  serviceability  for  the  purpose.  They  have  proven 
eminently  successful.  In  fact,  it  is  no  rash  prediction 
to  say  that  the  days  of  the  wooden  cheese  box  are  num- 
bered. The  paper  boxes  ar [ually  if  not  more  dur- 
able; they  are  lighter  and  equal  to  any  test  the  wooden 
box  is  put  to.  They  are  all  that  and  cheaper.  The  re- 
ports of  those  who  have  used  them  have  been  so  en- 
couraging, in  fact  flattering,  that  the  Menasha  Carton 
Company  has  decided  to  install  enough  new  machinery 
to  make  possible  a  daily  output  of  paper  eh  ;ese  boxes 
of  four  thousand. 

THE  GREAT  LABOR  CONFLICT  AVERTED  IN 

NORWAY. 
Notices   have   been    given   out    from    the    Norwegian 
Employers'    Association   of  a    lockout    comprising   the 

iron  workers,  wood  pulp  and  paper  workers,  and  wood 
workers.  At  the  same  tine-  the  central  organization 
of  the  laborers  declared  sympathetic  strike  comprising 
all  work  on  the  exposition  at  Christiania,  all  printers 
in  the  country,  sailors  and  firemen  on  coasting  steam- 
ers, bakers  in  the  larger  cities,  and  a  few  minor  trades. 
Both  notices  were  to  take  effect  on  February  19. 


The   mediator.   Mr.   Heftye,   and   representatives 

the  employers  and  laborers  were  in  session  all  night, 
but    an    agreement    was    reached,    by    which    the    great 

conflict  will  in  all  probability  be  averted.    This  agr 

incut  will  be  placed  before  the  boards  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations Sa'urday  and  it  is  considered  certain  that 
it  will  be  approved. 


MR.  HASTINGS  HEAD  OF  U.S.  EXPORT  ASSN. 

(Special  to  Pulp  &   Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York.  X.V..  February  2.">.  1'M  I 

The  United  Sta'es  Paper  Export  Association,  which, 
have  offices  in  the  Whitehall  Building,  IT  Batterj 
Place,  this  city,  recently  increased  its  capital  from  $25, 
000  to  $100,000  in  order  to  expand  its  field.  New  mem- 
bers have  been  taken  into  the  organization,  and  a 
much  wider  field  will  be  developed  in  the  near  future. 
as  more  lines  will  be  added. 

The  Association  has  elected  Arthur  < '.  Hastings,  who 
has  been  for  several  years  president  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  as  the  executive  head. 
The  other  officers  are:  Louis  ('liable.  ,,f  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  vice-president,  and  l>.  F.  Me 
Intosh,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  directorate  of  the 
organization  comprises  these  three  men.  together  with 
B.  A.  Franklin,  president  of  the  Strathmore  Paper 
<  'ompany. 


OCEAN  FALLS  CO. 
Persistent  efforts  are  being  made  to  close  out  the 
business  of  the  i),,  an  Falls  Co.,  Limited,  as  intimated 
at  various  intervals  of  late.  Now  the  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  dispose  of  the  assi  is  as  a  going  con 
eern.  is  to  be  carried  out.       An  au  lion  sale  was  ad 

vei-tised  for  the  23rd  prox.  in  V; tuver.     * 

COnsisI    of   a    most    modern   sawmill    with    a    capacity    of 

■    per  day,   pulp  mill,   power  plant    of    I 
horse-power,  fully  c<|i  jing  and  maiine  camp, 

townsite    comprising    hotel,    general    store,    dwellings, 
wireless  station,  dwellings,  wharves,  wareh 

if   land   and   valuable   pulp   leas  ■•■   .  :id   water 
rights. 


RAINBOTH  vs.  O'BRIEN. 

Athens.  Feb.  26.         Valuable  timber  and  pulp 
limits  in  Pontiac  Count}  worth  $2  ere  involv- 

ed in  a  $500,000  judgment  given  to  Mr.  K.  Rainboth  of 
Aylmer,  Que.,  last  week  in  the  Superior  Court  at  Bry- 
son.  Que.,  against  Mr.  J.  O'Brien  of  Renfrew.  Mr. 
Rainboth  sought  to  obtain  a  quarter  interest  in  certain 

timber  limits  in   Pontiac  (' ity   on   the  line    of     the 

Transcontinental  Railway,  through  a  contract  which 
he  entered  into  with  the  defendant.  .Mr.  O'Brien, 
whereby  Rainboth  was  to  gel  a  quarter  interest  in  the 
timber  limits  which  O'Brien  desired  to  purchase,  pro 
viding  he  could  buy  them  for  a  certain  figure.  The 
limits  were  twice  put  up  for  auction,  but  there  were  no 
bidders  at  upset  price,  and  they  were  afterwards  dis- 
posed of  at  a  private  sale.  The  defendant  bought  in 
the  limits,  which  were  pledged  to  the  Merchants  Bank 
and  a  sum  amounting  to  $42,000  was  paid 
out  in  expenses  for  Crown  dues,  etc.  Seeing  that  the 
limits  were  pledged  to  the  bank,  which  had  power  to 
dispose  of  them,  it  was  held  by  the  Court  that  O'Brien 
had  parted  possession  with  the  limits,  which  are  now- 
valued  at  $2,000,000,  and  Mr.  Rainboth  was  given 
judgment  fo     -  i  less  his  share  of  the  $42,0i 

penses  incurred. 
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NEW  MITSCHERLICH  SULPHITE  MILL. 
As  intimated  about  ;i  year  ago,  in  the  Pulp  «.V  Paper 
Magazine,  the  Bathursl  Lumber  Company  of  Bathurst, 
N.K..  were  contemplating  building  ;i  pulp  ami  paper 
mill.  These  plans  have  now  come  ti>  a  final  bead,  and 
they  propose  t<>  build  a  fifty-ton  sulphite  mill  the 
coming  season  to  manufacture  the  highesl  grade  long 
cook  bleached  mitscherlich  sulphite  fibre.  The  pulp 
ami  paper  mills  will  be  operated  mider  the  name  of  the 
I'.aihurst  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  Angus  McLean 
is  the  general  manager  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Com- 
pany,  and   lias  been   instrumental    in    bringing     their 


ANGUS  McLEAN, 

Gen.  Mgr.  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  who  will  build  new 

pulp  and  paper  mills. 

plans  to  a  final  successful  conclusion.    The  manager  of 
the  new  mills  will   be  A.  G.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of  the 
Pulp   iV    Paper   Magazine   and   Superintendent    of   the 
■   Product   Laboratories.     The  mill  will  be  in  op- 
.   on   .May   1st,    1915. 
The  demand  l'<>r  this  '-lass  of  pulp  in  Canada  is  very 
and,  at  the  present  time,  high  grade  paper  makers 
liv  unable  to  buy  in  the  Canadian  market  pulp  of  tliis 
quality  of  domestic  production.     The  Bathurst   people 
•   make  thirty-six   hour  cook    Bulphite     and 
bleached  electrolytically.    The  proposed  location  of  the 
mill  lias  a  decided  advantage  over  must  paper  mill  lo- 
cations in  Canada.     It   is  mi  tide  water,  lias  rail  con 
>n  and  good  labor  market,     Thej   will  be  able  ti> 
obtain  a  cheap  supply  of  coal,  Bulphur  and  salt,  ami 
■.ill  consequently  have  a  very   low  manufacturing  cost. 
The  mill   is  to  I"-  situated  on  the  shores  ol    Bathurst 
the  edge  of  the  town,  and  has  tributary  t<> 
it  the  Nepisiquil  and  Tetegauche  rivers,  and  the  limits 
owned  by  these  people  on  the  north  she  Cha 

leur.       The    Bathurst    Lumber   Com  pan  j    owns 
square   miles  of   timber   limits   immediately    tribu 

mill,  and  •  Manufacture  only  the 

very  >  le  "i  pulp.     Paper  mills  will  later  !»■ 

added  for  the  manufactui nt,  a  board  mill 

ture  "i  board,  and  many  kimls  of  gpe 


NEW  PRINTING  BUREAU. 
(Special  to  Pulp  ft  Paper  Magaatne.) 

Ottawa,  Feb.  L'ti.  Considerable  interest  has  been 
taken  by  the  Canadian  paper  trade  in  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Parliament 
last  week  that  the  supplementary  estimates  would  con- 
tain an  appropriation  for  (dans  for  a  new  printing 
bureau  for  Canada.  This  will  replace  the  present 
bureau,  which  has  for  years  been  inadequate  to  the 
demands  on  it.  Situated  in  Major  Hill  Park,  it  is  an 
Old  structure  which  is  now  taxed  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity.  As  a  result  of  its  inadequacy,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Government  printing  has  been  given  to 
outside  firms,  which  means  thai  the  immense  quanti- 
ties of  paper  used  iii  turning  out  various  official  publi- 
cations, has  been  furnished  by  these  latter.  With  the 
new  bureau,  which  will  he  built  large  enough  to  turn 
out  practically  all  the  Government  work,  printing, 
bookbinding,  etc..  the  Government's  requirements  for 
paper  will  he  greatlj  increased  and  some  change  in  the 
method  of  obtaining  it  may  he  necessary.  At  present 
it  is  obtained  by  contract  instead  of  public  tender. 


A.  G.  McINTYRE, 

Manager  of  new  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  Bathurst 

Lumber  Co. 


BRITISH    FIRM    GETS    PAPER    MACHINE    CON 
TRACT. 

'I'h.'  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  I. td  .  at  Shaw- 
inigan  Palls,  P.Q.,  have  placed  the  contract  for  their 
new  large  paper-making  machine  with  the  well  known 
British  engineering  firm  of  ('has.  Walmslej  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
through  their  Canadian  Agents,  C  II  Johnson  & 
Ltd 

We  are  informed  that   this  machine  will  he  202  in.  in 
width,  and   is  guaranteed   to  run   at   a   ver\    high   speed. 
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American    Pulp    and    Paper 
Association. 

(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

N.-w  York.  N.V..  February  19,  1914. 
The  thirty-seventh  Annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  was  held  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel,  yesterday  and  to-day.  Wednesday  was 
devoted  to  division  meetings  and  what  changes  in  trade 
customs  or  suggestions  were  decided  upon,  were  pm 
before  the  general  meeting  to-day. 

There  were  six  divisions  which  made  no  report  to  the 
president  this  year.  They  were:  Coated  Paper,  Biol 
ting,  ('o\er  Paper,  Chemical  Pulp.  Ground  Wood,  and 
Glazed  and  Fancy  Paper.  Another  reporl  thai  was 
lacking  this  year  was  thai  of  the  Chemists,  which  was 
due  from  Arthur  D.  Little. 

There  was  little  new  business  taken  up  by  most  di\  i 
sions.  One  change  of  rather  greal  importance  was 
proposed  in  a  change  in  the  by-laws  of  the  wrapping 
division.  This  body  lias  elected  a  tentative  organiza- 
tion as  follows:  Frank  L.  .Moore,  chairman  of  the 
Wrapping  Paper  Division;  Executive  Committee:  L.  M. 
Alexander,  of  Wisconsin;  George  C.  Bayliss,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; M.  E.  Marcuse,  of  Virginia;  S.  A.  Upham, 
of  New  York,  and  George  E  Crafts,  of  .Maine.  This 
committee  is  at  present  in  authority,  hut  the  general 
meeting  did  not  ratify  the  change,  as  the  matter  was 
laid  over  until  the  firsl  meeting  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  association,  which  is  composed  of  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock,  Frank  L.  Moor.-.  Thomas  Hunter.  C.  A  Crocker, 
E.  C.  Robertson,  I-'.  S.  Barrison,  E.  A    Merritt,  Jr.,  and 

B.  < '.  Hill.     The  c littee  on  by-laws,  chosen  l>>    the 

wrapping  division  comprises:  W.  I!.  Van  Allen  of 
New  York:  George  Sisson,  of  New  York;  and  Louis 
Block,  of  Oregon.  The  parenl  bodj  of  the  tentative 
organization  is  made  up  of  Prank  L.  Moore,  L.  M.  Alex- 
ander ami  M.  E.  Marcuse 

All  present  officers  of  the  Association  will  hold  over 
in  their  present  capacities  until  the  nexl  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council,  which  will  nominate  the  new  heads. 
No  election  at  all  was  held  to-day.  President  Arthur 
('.  Bastings  will  not  consider  a  renomination  under  any 
circumstances.     He  has  been  elected   Presidenl   of  the 

United    States    Paper    I-'xport     Association,    and    it    was 

reported,  also  considered  for  the  presidency  and  general 
management  of  tie-  Remington-Martin  Company  of 
Watertown,  N.J.  The  name  of  Frank  L.  Moore,  presi- 
dent of  the  Newton-Falls  Paper  Company,  was  men- 
tioned and  generally  discussed  as  the  next  candidate 
for  presidenl  of  the  association.  Mi-.  Moore,  how- 
ever, was  emphatic  in  his  statements  to  'I (feci   thai 

he  could  not.  and  would  not,  consider  such  a  nomina- 
tion. 

The  remainder  of  to-day  was  devoted  to  a  luncheon, 
in  the  Myrtle  Room,  and  to  routine'  matters  in  the  gen- 
eral   session.  Addresses    and    discussions    on    topics    of 

interest  to  the  industry  were  held  in  the  afternoon.  The 
association  decided  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  "Five  Brother  Hill."  which  is  now  he- 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  The  hill  is  reported  to  be  related  to  trusts 
and  commercial  combinations.  No  resolutions,  how- 
ever, was  passed  regarding  the  tentative  legislation. 

In  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  eommitt n 

resolutions,  the  association  placed  itself  on  record  as 
opposing  the  proposal  now  pending  before  Congi  ss 
regarding  an  increase  in  the  postal  rates  of  second-class 
matter.     Another  hill   to  which   the  association    is  op- 


posed is  that  known  as  the  Campbell  Bill,  and  requires 
the  printing  or  marking  of  all  articles  manufactured, 
and  their  certificates  as  to  their  processes. 

In  his  annual  reporl  at  the  general  session  this  morn- 
ing, President   Bastings  said:  — 

The  President's  Address. 

The  president.  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress said  : 

This  association  is  now  holding  its  thirty-seventh 
annual  meeting.  We  have  grown  from  a  few  mills. 
which,  in  1878,  represented  an  industry  producing  a 
few-  hundred  tons  of  paper  per  day,  to  the  present  out- 
put of  something  like  15,000  tons  daily  of  the  various 
grades  id'  paper  and  hoard,  ami  from  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  $55,000,000,  to.  according  to  the  United  States 
Census,  over  $275,000,000,  or  twentj  firsl  in  importance 
among  the  industries  id'  this  country. 

Prices.      Our    members   are    fullj    aware   thai    this   as- 

sociation  is  not  for  fixing  prices  or  restricting  produet, 

hui  that  it  is  entirely  educational,  with  the  sincere  hop.' 
that  prices  will   become  more  uniform   through   know- 
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ARTHUR  C.  HASTINGS. 

President  of  American  Paper  and  Pulp    Association, 

Now  Head  of  the  U.S.  Export  Association. 

ledge  of  facts,  and  that  the  production  will  somewhere 
near  equal  the  demand,  i\\\r  to  the  facts  being  develop- 
ed  h\    our  statistics;  also  that   our  efforts  have   I n 

consistently  towards  developing  cost  systems  and  de- 
veloping conditions,  through  efficiency  methods,  that 
not  only  result  in  a  hem-tit  to  the  manufacturer,  hut  to 
the  consumer,  as  well. 

Tariff.  The  tariff,  which  has  been  settle. 1  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  is  very  inconsiderate  of  some  class. ss  of 
paper  and  pulp,  and  fair  on  others,  in  view  of  the  re- 
ductions made  on  some  commodities. 

On  those  papers  where  the  duty  has  been  altogether 
taken  off.  or  reduced  to  a  very  small  percentage,  the 
expected  has  occurred:  the  importations  have  increas- 
ed enormously,  and  to  such  an  extent  thai  the  home 
mills  have  been  unable  to  run  full  time,  or  have,  run 
as  an  unprofitable  proposition.  Changes  have  been 
made  from  one  quality  to  another  in  some  mills;  some 
failures  have  resulted  through  the  inability  of  mills  to 
sell  at  a  profit;  mills  that  have  been  burned  have  not 
been   rebuilt,   due   to  the   unsatisfactory   condition    of 
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business,  and  water  powers  have  been  harnessed  elec- 
trically, and  pul  into  general  commerical  business,  ra- 
ther than  using  the  power  for  making  paper,  rhese 
changes  are  constantly  going  on  in  an  unprofitable 
business,  and  have  resulted  in  injury  to  the  protected 
mills.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
better  for  the  consumer  to  have  left  things  as  they 
were  rather  than  to  have  broughl  aboul  a  general  dis- 
organization. The  pro  and  con  of  the  tariff  resolves  it- 
self into  Presidenl  Lincoln's  remarks  on  tins  subject: 

■■I  do  not  know  much  about  the  tariff,  but  1  know 
this  much,  when  we  buy  manufactured  goods  abroad 
we  .ret  the  goods  and  the  foreigner  gets  the  money. 
When  we  buy  the  manufactured  goods  at  home  we  gel 

DOth   the   goods   and    the   money." 

And  conditions  have  not  changed  si ■  this  speech 

was   made. 

\  most  remarkable  result  seems  to  have  been 
broughl  about  by  the  tariff,  if  we  can  believe  the  re- 
ports of  tli"  different  publications.  In  Trenton.  N.J., 
aaily  papers  are  raising  their  selling  price  one  hundred 
percent,  charging  two  cents  a  copy,  instead  of  one  cent 

and  as  an  excuse  they  give  the  "high  cosl  of  paper." 
Subscription  fates  have  been  advanced  by  metropoli- 
tan papers,  and  by  some  1,100  country  -'weeklies."  One 
large  publisher  in  Boston,  Mass..  has  reduced  Ins  price 
two  cents  to  one  cent,  made  possible,  he  says,  by 
the  cost  of  paper,  due  to  the  tariff  reduction.  In  Min- 
neapolis.  .Minn.,  an   editorial   in   C of  the   prominent 

papers  says  thai  paper  costs  them  more,  in  spite  of  the 
reduction'  in  the  tariff,  so  they  gave  that  as  an  argu- 
,,,,.,,1  as  to  why  the  tariff  should  not  be  lowered  or 
taken  off.  In  .Montreal.  Canada,  a  prominent  publish- 
er states  that  he  became  interested  in  various  papers 
with  a  view  of  standardizing  widths  used,  so  he  can  buy 
more  paper,  and  thereby  gel  it  cheaper.  Now  any  one 
of  these  arguments  can  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
;m,l  they  quite  compare  with  arguments  that  have  been 
brought  before  the  Congress  ami  various  committees. 
Com  time  to  time  by  the  consumer. 

Now  that  the  publishers  are  complaining  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  Tinted  States,  as  to  the  "trust" 
methods  of  their  competitors,  we  may  console  ourselves 
with   that    old   'saw."   which    ran   something    like   this: 

When  thieves  fall  out.  honest  men  may  gel  their 
due." 

In  a  preliminary  statement   by  Secretary   Kedfield,  Ol 

the   Department    of  Commerce,   in   Washington,   dated 

February    11.    1914,    the    following   appears: 

"It  will  be  apparent  that  the  new  tariff  has  not  thus 
far  resulted  in  any  material  increase  of  importations  of 
lactured  articles  to  compete  with  tin-  products  of 
our  own  factories,  but  rather  that  its  important  effed 
has  been  to  add  to  our  food  suppK  in  such  a  way  as 
either  to  prevent  additions  to  prices  already  high  or 
else  to  reduce  them.  This  condition  shows  again  if  De- 
cember of  I'M:;  ia  compared  with  December  of  1912." 
Imports.      This  comparison  shows  that    for  the  month 

of  Dec-mber.  I'M::,  we  imported  "manufactures  ready 
oiisumption,      ji.5,000,00  more  than   in   1912.       Of 

'iinn  increase,  under  the  heading  "paper  and 
manufactures  of."  we  have  contributed  15  per  cent, 
which  hardl)  seems  fair. 

Depreciation        It    has   always   sin I    to   me    that    We 

are    not    treating   our    business    in    as   serious    a    v 

hould        I    take    it    a    man   stays   in    the   business    lor 

no  other  reason   than   for-  a   profit,  or  I ause   he  cannot 

■  it  of  it.     ,\  profit  is  merely  the  difference  between 
•'>!    and    selling   price,   and    where    many    manul.c 

themselves  is  m  the  cost      There  is  one 


large  item  over  and  above  the  cost  of  material,  labor, 
etc.,  that  must  be  reckoned  with,  but  very  seldom  is: 
that  is.  depreciation  not  only  on  the  machinery  and 
buildings,  but  what  is  going  on  all  the  time  unforeseen 
— the  depreciation  of  a  mill,  due  to  the  building  of 
new  mills,  which  have  modern  machinery,  producing, 
probably,  at  a  less  figure  than  the  old.  which  must  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  old  mill.  I  venture  to  say  that 
very  few  mills  have  done  justice  to  themselves  in  de- 
preciating their  plants  from  year  to  year.  The  result 
of  proper  bookkeeping  would  show  a  loss,  ami  as  no 

man   likes  to   f; that   showing,   the   result   should   be  a 

tendency  to  raise  the  price  to  show  a  little  credit  bal- 
ance. 

Profit. — In  some  countries  the  Government  insists 
upon  a  fair  prolit  being  made  by  corporations,  and  ob- 
jects, on  the  other  hand,  to  excess  gain.  Our  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  scius  to  take  a  different  view 
of  the  manufad urers'  rights. 

Trade  Customs.— Trade  customs  should  be  freely  dis- 
cussed, and  after  adopted,  firmly  adhered  to.  No  one 
practice  demoralizes  trade  ami  prices  more  than  unin- 
telligent marketing.  Lowering  prices  to  get  an  order 
is  not  nearly  as  disastrous  as  lowering  the  standard  of 
trade  dealings.  A  recovery  from  the  lirst  fault  can  be 
immediate,  but   the  latter  is  very  slow. 

Labor  Conditions. —  Labor  conditions  in  the  paper 
business,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  are  in  a  normal  con- 
dition. I  believe  our  employees  reali/e  the  unprofit- 
able condition  of  the  paper  business,  as  a  whole,  and 
have  not  been  unreasonable  in  their  demands  There  is 
no  question  but  <hat  the  conditions  as  to  hours  of  labor 
will  be  more  u  ,.'oriu  all  over  the  United  Slates  than 
they  are  at  present. 

Water  Power.  Water  power  conditions  in  the  last 
twelve  months  have  been  rather  unusually  good.  In 
fact  in  some  quarters  there  has  been  too  much  water, 
and,  under  the  law  of  average,  we  may  expect  differ- 
ent conditions  during  191  I. 

Export.  Exporting,  as  applying  to  the  paper  busi- 
ness, is  a  very  important  blanch  id'  the  business  that 
should  be  looked  into  and  nursed  by  the  American  man- 
ufacturers. Prom  our  investigations  we  find  that  the 
trade  of  the  world  in  paper  is  constantly  increasing: 
that  there  are  comparatively  \'rw  countries  that  export 
paper:  that  there  are  a  great  many  countries  that  do 
not  manufacture  paper,  and.  are.  therefore,  buyers. 
We  have  not  held  our  position  in  this  respect   with  oilier 

paper  making  nations,  ami  it  must  be  largely  due  to 

our  not  takinur  the  matter  up  vigorously  and  intelli- 
gently .     The  advantage  of  paper  sold  to  other  countries 

is  two-fold,  and  any  legitimate  means  of  increasing  ex 

ports   in   any    grade   of   paper   from    this  count  iy    should 

have  the  fullest   iperalon  of  all   manii  fact  urers. 

Statstics.     The   value  of  statistics   is   r ignized   in 

everj  large  industry,  and  one  has  onlj  to  note  the  daily 

papers  from  dav  to  dav  lo  sec  reports  of  business  con 
ditions   in    the   various    industries   as    n ■lie, ■ted    bv    com 

parative  conditions  in  their  respective  line:  ami  so  a 

careful     manufacturer    of    paper    and     pulp    can    watch 

market  conditions  bv  our  reports,  and  gauge  his  condi- 
tions as   lo   manufacturing   and    mark. •line   by    Ins   oulv 

perfect  guide    "aupplj   and  demand." 

Reports  and   .Membership        We  had  in   1908  some  224 

mills  reporting,  and   to, lav    we  have  352      Our  mem 

bership   has   grov  n    in    the   same   tune    from    pin   I,,      'o, 

There  has  been  a  falling  oil'  in  the  membership  due  to 

one  of  the  large  Beet b  deeming  n  . i , I v  isable  to 

'heir  industry    from   the  general   paper  business. 

due  to  so conditions  which   are   peculiar,   they   claim. 
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We  are  sorry  to  have  them  withdraw  their  supporl 
from  the  association.  .Many  of  them,  however,  retain 
a  nominal  membership  still,  believing  thai  the  work  the 
association  is  doing  is  of  benefit  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  other  grades  of  paper  manufactured. 

Visitors.— During  1913  we  had  2,022  visitors  a1  our 
headquarters. 

Labor  Bureau. — Our  Labor  Bureau  during  the  year 
had  1,200  applications  for  positions,  and  we  secured 
push  ions  for  250.  This  bureau  could  be  made  more  use 
fnl  if  the  mills  would  give  ns  more  perfect  information 
regarding  men  leaving  their  employ  and  the  hiring  of 
new    men. 

Tonnage. — Our  membership  represents  in  tonnage  85 
per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  mills,  and  we  should 
have  100  per  cent,  both  in  reports  and  membership. 
I  believe  we  have  before  us  an  era  of  much  better  de- 
mand than  we  have  had  fur  scene  time,  and  i"  gel  the 
besl  results  from  these  conditions  we  should  know  sup- 
ids-  and  demand.  I'  should  he  the  duty  of  every  manu- 
facturer tu  s,  ,  that  his  neighbor  and  friend  joins  the 
association,  ami  co-operates  with  that  end  in  view. 

Report  of  the  News  Print  Division. 

(in  behalf  id'  the  News  Print  Division,  Vice-Presidenl 
Charles  A.  Babcock  presented  the  following  report  : 

"For  the  last  lew  years  the  manufacturer  of  Dews 
paper  lias   had    to  have  a   large   supply   id'  optin    - 

call  upon  to  make  up  for  the  unsatisfactorj   condil 

he  has  found  his  business  in.  Being  harrassed  on  all 
sides,  it  is  requiring  a  greal  deal  of  courage  to  even 
keep  on  manufacturing  this  grade  i  paper.  Possibly 
the  hardships  encountered  may  eventually  he  good  for 
t  he  business. 

""From  making  the  business  appear  verj  attractive 
to  outside  capital,  mills  have  been  financed  and  buill  in 
other  countries,  which,  so  far.  I  believe  have  proven 
unproductive.  This  has  been  so  s  rious  'hat  it  has 
stopped  the  investmenl  of  foreign  capital  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  it  would  seem  as  though  supply  and  de- 
mand are  within  touching  distance 

"The  unprofitable  condition  of  the  business  has  led 
domestic  manufacturers  during  the  pasl  year  to  change 
machines  from  news  to  other  grades,  so  that  the  to- 
tal production  of  news  paper  in  the  United  states  dur- 
ing 1913  was.  according  to  the  inures  submitted  by  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  between  - 
ty-eighl  and  seventy-nine  thousand  tons  less  than  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  and  as  the  greater  portion  of 
this  shifting  of  machines  to  other  grades  was  made 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  I  confidently  believe 
the  production  this  year  will  lie  less  even  than  during 
1913.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  this  reorganization  will 
continue  as  Ioiilt  as  prices  remain  at  cost,  or  less,  with 
the  majority    of  the  mills. 

"In  the  year  1913  the  production  of  the  American 
mills,  as  reported  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation, was  !>1  per  cent  of  the  normal  capacity  of  the 
mills,  while  the  imports  have  increased  enormously,  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures: 

1909  there  was  imported 24,911    tons 

1910 57,651     " 

mil :>'<.-^\l    ■■ 

1912 B8,3l 

1913 223,222     " 

"This  shows  an  increase  in  the  five  years  of  v|111  per 
cent,  and  no  manufacturing  industry  can  hope  to  be 
remunerative  under  these  conditions,  but,  as  'every 
cloud  has  a  silver  lining,'  so  the  news  paper  manufac- 


turers may  see  a  little  'light'  ahead,  due  to  the  fad 
that  this  serious  competition  has  led  them  to  reckon 
with  their  costs,  and  they  have  decided  they  must  not 
sell  below  them.  P  only  needs  a  little  confidence  to 
restore  the  business  on  a  footing  where  it  will  show  an 
interest  on  the  investmenl  at  least. 

"Trade  customs,  or  a  Oasis  upon  which  paper  of  cer- 
tain grades  shall  be  sold,  are  most  important.     A  basis 
■  ighl  should  In-  adhered  to;  guarantees  as  to  pro- 
duction should  not  he  allowed,  because  the  privili 
too  often  abused:  freighl   rai.s  should  not   he  guaran- 

t 1.  in  view  of  the  possible  advaiiee  in  freighl  rates    As 

scarcely  any  article  boughl  by  the  mills  is  delivered  to 
'hem.  why  should  they  deliver  their  goods  to  their  CUS 
tomers  without  considering  the  extra  cosl  thej  are 
liable  for.1  In  fact,  to  put  the  business  upon  a  pro 
per  footing,  should  not  every  mill  sell  its  paper  f.o.b. 
the  ears  at  shi|i|iine  point,  making  'he  consumer  paj 
the  freighl  .'  A  business  that  is  being  run  as  closely  as 
is  the  manufacture  of  news  paper,  should  endeavor  to 
eliminate,  if  possible,  excessivi  csts  tin o,|s  sold  de- 
livered means  the  tying  up  of  a  greal  deal  of  capital  in 
freighl  and  storage,  and  should  be  eliminated,  not  only 
at  a  profit  to  the  mill,  hut  without  hardship  to  the  con 
sumer.  " 

The  Banquet. 

Six  hundred  and  eighl  diners,  including  members  of 
the  association,  delegates  of  other  organizations,  Limes's 
of  honor  ami  friends,  attended  the  banquet,  held  Thurs- 
day evening  in  tin-  main  banqueting  hall  of  the  Wal 
dorf  Astoria,  which  concluded  the  annual  meeting. 
The  dinner  was  seised  promptl.1  at  7.:!<)  o'clock  and  the 
post  prandial  speechmaking  at  lo  o'clock  ami  continu 
e,l  until   11.30  p.m. 

John  Strange  asted  as  toastmaster  and  introduced 
with  appropriate  remarks  and  jests  the  speakers  of  the 
occasion,  who  included  'he  Rev.  Neheiniah  Boynton, 
I). I).,  of  Brooklyn;  the  lion  \V.  B.  Nbrthrup,  member 
of  th.-  Canadian     Parliament    at     Ottawa;     Professor 

Francis      llal\e\       Greene,      of      the       Westchester      V 

School,  of  ( Ihester,  Pa. 


A  HARBOR  FOR  ST.  LAWRENCE  PULP  &  PAPER. 
Tim  Dominion  Government  has  undertaken  to  de 
velop  a  harbor  for  the  safe  anchorage  of  vessels  up  to 
6,000  tons  burden  for  tin-  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lum- 
ber Corporation,  of  Pabos  Mills.  Que.  Tins  country, 
which  is  financed  by  Amercan  capital,  is  making  good 
progress  with  tin-  construction  of  its  plant.  A  group 
of  buildings  measuring  900  feel  by  200  feel  is  being 
erected,  including  a  pulp  mill  for  making  high  grade 
bleached  sulphite  pulp.  The  contracts  for  making 
high  grade  bleached  sulphite  pulp.  Tin-  contracts  for 
buildings  are  in  tin-  hands  of  the  Aberthaw  Con- 
struction Company,  of  Boston.  Tin-  plant  is  to  be  ready 
by  September. 


TO  CUT  PULPWOOD  FOR  EXPORT. 
It  is  anonunced  that  Messrs.  Blair  ami  Rolland,  of 
Montreal,  have  just  closed  a  deal  for  the  sale  of  their 
freehold  timber  limits  in  Gaspe  to  an  English  syndicate 
The  limits  have  an  area  id'  about  50  square  miles  and 
are  sjtuate,!  near  \es>  Richmond.  The  purchasing 
syndicate  has  acquired  the  property  for  tin-  purpose  of 
cutting  pulp-wood  for  export  to  the  United  Stages,  ami 
operations  will  be  started  at  once. 
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(Spei  ill  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine 


One  of  the  few  representatives  of  shippers  to  appear 
before  the  [nter-State  Commerce  Commission  in  Wash 
ington  mi  February  15  with  no  protesl  against  the 
proposed  5  per  cenl  freighl  advance  which  th«  Eastern 
Roads  desire  to  make  was:  James  L.  O'Brien,  repre- 
senting the  paper  companies  in  Sauil  Ste.  Marie  and 
Sturgeon  Palls,  Ont.,  and  Chillicothe  0.  The  shippers. 
Mr.  O'Brien  said,  did  not  object  to  the  increase,  and 
were  willing  to  abide  by  the  judgmenl  ol  the  Commis- 
sion. C.  II.  Tiffany,  of  Boston,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  of  New  England,  declared 
thai  the  protesl  of  his  clients  was  not  against  the 
proposed  increase  as  such,  but  agains:  the  relative  ad- 
justment of  rates,  which  gave  shippers  of  paper  and 
pulp  in  other  sections  of  the  country  an  advantage  over 
those  in  his  territorv. 


In  a  h-tt.T  to  the  Collector  of  the  Porl  of  New  York, 
dated  February  17.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Hamlin  ruled  as  follows  on  the  proper  classification  of 
wrapping  paper: — "  (1)  The  provision  in  paragraph 
326  tor  'wrapping  paper  not  specially  provided  For' 
is  a  more  specific  designation  than  that  for  'ali  other 
paper  with  coated  surface  or  surface  not  specially  pro 
vided  for.'  Wrapping  paper  with  coated  surfaces  are, 
surfaces  rate,  therefore,  dutiable  at  the  centum  ad  val- 
orem under  paragraph  o'Jti.  centum  ad  valorem  under 
paragraph  :'>'_'<;.  (2  As  the  provision  in  paragraph  oi!4 
for  'cloth-lined  or  reinforced  papers'  is  without  quali- 
fication, reinforced  or  cloth-lined  wrapping  papers  are 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  rather 
than  under  paragraph  :'>"-!i>.  (3)  Paragraph  324  pro 
vides  for ' grease-proof  and  imitation  parchment  papers 

which   have   I a   super  calendered    and    rendered    trans 

parent  or  partially  so,  by  whatever  name  known'  and 
1  all  other  grease-proof  and  imitation  parchment  papers, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  by  what 
ever  name  known'.  In  view  of  the  Specific  provision 
cited  for  the  classification  of  papers  of*  this  kind,  h.v 
whatever  name  known,  oiled  wrapping  papers  ami  imi- 
tation parchment  wrapping  papers  are  also  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  under  para 
graph  324.  (4)  The  waterproof  wrapping  papers  re- 
•resfiited  by  the  samples  submitted,  not  being  of  the 
iftcr  described  in  paragraph  325  are  properlj 
{pitiable  under  paragraph  326  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cen 
t um  ad  valorem. 


The  log  cul  in  the  State  of  .Maine  will  be  about  171, 
BOO.OOO  feet  this  winter,  conditions  having  been  favor 

aMe  nearly  all  the  time  sii cutting  began  last   fall. 

Hauling  to  the   landings  is  now    progressing   rapidly, 

and  it  is  expected  that  everj   stick  cut   will  reach  the 

drivin  Estimates  of  the  extent  of  operations 

are  now  being  made,  and  tie    East  branch  cut  is  placed 

The   Katahdin   Pulp  &    Paper  Co. 

out  6,000,000  feel  of  pulp  logs,  and  thi 

ol  her  opei  at  ion       On   thi    West    bi  anch  of  i  he 

Penobscot,  the  sa«    logs  amounted   to  22,000,000  feet, 

v.  ti iti-  the  '  treat  Northei  n  P  nj  w  ill  lor 

I        Great    Northern's   Kennel River 


cut  is  about  15,000,000.  On  the  other  waters  the  oper- 
ations include  al.out  26,000,000  feet. 

#  #        #        # 

A  tire  that  caused  a  property  loss  of  about  $10,000 

surred  on  the  night  of  February  Iti  at  the  Lincoln 

mill  of  the  Fox  River  Taper  Company  at  Appleton. 
Wis.  The  damage  done  to  the  stock  at  the  mill,  caused 
cheifly  by  water  is  estimated  at  aboul  the  same  as  the 
property  loss. 

*  *        #        # 

The  Colonial  Paper  Company  of  Mechanic  Falls.  Me., 
is  now  is  now  busily  engaged  in  supplying  the  U.S. 
Government  with  Lanston  monotoype  key-board  and 
casting  machine  paper.  This  company  was  the  success- 
ful bidder  on  this  paper  last  month,  when  the  Public 
Printer  called  for  supplies  for  furnishing  the  Govern- 
ment with  paper  for  1914.  The  contracts  calls  for 
63,000  pounds  at  6.5c  per  lb.  The  price  paid  last  year 
for  the  same  amount   was  6.25c  per  pound. 

#  *  *  * 

Liabilities  amounting   to   more   than   $4,300,000  are 

listed  in  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  tiled  several  weeks 
ago  in  I'tica,  X.V..  by  John  Hunter,  the  well  known 
Fulton  manufacturer.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  lii:- 
ures  make  the  failure  appear  greater  than  it  really  is. 
The  principal  Hunter  industries,  the  Hunter  Arms 
Company,  The  Battle  Island  Paper  Company,  and  the 
Hunter  Can  and  Motor  Co.,  have  been  operating  for 
several  months  by  a  creditor's  committee. 
»  *  »  • 

Joseph  W.  McDowell,  an  employee  of  the  Pusej  & 
Jones  Company  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  sailed  several 
weeks  ago  for  Lyoa,  Siberia,  where  he  will  superintend 
the  building  id'  a   paper  machine  there.      Mr.   McDowell 

is  employed  h.v    the  company   as  an  erecting  engineer, 

and  some  time  ago  erected  a  machine  in  Mexico  for 
the  same  company,  lie  is  expected  t<>  he  in  Siberia 
aboul  seven  months.  The  plant  where  the  machine  is 
being  erected  is  the  Nicola  Pavda  Company,  and  the 
machine  is  id'  t  he  Ford- 1  (enier  type. 
»       • »        •        • 

In  discussing  business  conditions  in  the  paper  indus- 
try with  a  representative  of  the  press,  Alexander  R. 
Curre,  of  the  George  Irish  Paper  Co.,  Buffalo,  X.Y.. 
Bays:  "Business  looks  a  great  deal  better  this  month 
than  ii  ilid  in  January.  It  is  very  reassuring,  We 
will  have  a  pieitv  fair  Spring  opening,  and  I  believe 
it  wiwll  eet  better  right  along.  I  base  mj  belief  large- 
ly  upon  outside  information  when  it  comes  to  the  gen 

eral   outlook.         I    am    in    a    position    here    to   talk    to   t  ra 

veiling  men  from  all  over  the  country.  I  was  talking 
to  :\  Michigan  mill  man  the  other  day,  and  he  told  me 

that  conditions  were  verv  good  in  that  Stale  and  a  let- 
ter from  Wisconsin  was  similar!}   reassuring,     r.usiuess 

tig    to    he    better,    too        I     feel    verv      sure     of      that. 

With   the  first  sign  of  Spring,   I   think   general  condi 

I  ions  an-  due  for  an  instant   stimulus.  " 

•  •  •  • 

•  II   ,\    W.nd   have  ordered   four  large  machines 

for  their  factories  at  Kaukauna  and  in  the  East  These 
machines   will    lie    used    in    the    manufacture   of   sauitarv 
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paper  towels.     They  art-  being 
Machine  Works. 


made  by  tin-  Kaukauna 


All  officers  and  directors  of  the  Wolf  River  Paper 
&  Fibre  Company  at  Shawano.  Wis.,  have  been  re-elect- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year.  Last  year  the  company 
doubled  its  capacity  in  the  paper  mill  and  this  year  ex- 
pects to  double  the  capacity  in  the  sulphite  mill.  They 
can  now  make  sixteen  tons  of  sulphite  a  day,  but  this 
will  be  increased  to  32.  This  will  mean  considerable 
new  machinery,  a  larger  building  and  a  good  deal  of 
work  during  the  coming  season. 

#         #         #         • 

Beer  mats  mad.'  of  pulp  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
"printed  matter,"  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers.  The  mats  in 
question  were  imported  at  St.  Louis  bj  Wilfred  Schade 
&  Co.,  and  were  returned  for  duty  by  the  Surveyor  at 
the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  Paragraph 
447.  Tariff  Act  of  1909.  The  importers  said  thai  duty 
should  be  levied  at  "J-")  per  cent  under  the  provision  of 
the  law  regarding  printed  matter,  mi  the  ground  that 
on  the  mats  was  printed  matter  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. 


The  United  States  Treasury  Departmen  is  getting 
ready  to  loosen  up  to  paper  manufacturers  through 
out  the  country  under  claims  for  drawbacks  on  im- 
portations of  wood  pulp  under  the  "favored  nations" 
clause  of  the  tariff  regulations.  It  is  said  that  over 
half  a  million  dollars  will  be  distributed  in  New  Eng 
land  as  soon  as  claims  now  pending  are  all  proved. 
Word  to  this  etfect  has  licen  received  by  Congressman 
Treadway  from  Assistant  Secretarj  Hamlin  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  it  is  good  news  to  those  pa- 
per manufacturers  who  have  pul  in  claims  for  draw- 
backs. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  REFUND. 

The  Hoard  of  United  States  genera]  appraisers  has 
decided  that  pulp  wood  and  newsprint  paper  produced 
from  wood  cut  on  Crown  Lands  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  was  not  assessed  by  the  Dominion  Government 
with  countervailing  duty  when  exported  to  this  coun- 
try, ami  that,  accordingly,  free  entrj  should  have  been 
granted  when  imported  here  under  the  Canadian  Re- 
ciprocity Act  df  duly  "J.  1911. 

The  action  of  the  collectors  of  customs  at  Detroit, 
Buffalo,  Burlington,  Plattsburg  and  Port  Huron,  in  ex- 
acting duty  was  reversed.  The  importers  included 
the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  Limited.  William  A. 
Bird,  tlie  Central  Vermont  Railway  Company  and 
others.  A  somewhat  similiar  claim  was  made  hv  the 
News  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  but  over-ruled  tor 
lack  of  evidence. 


Fred  Parnum,  ground  wood  superintendent  for  Brie,- 

Bros.,  has  left  and  returned  to  Rumford   Kails.   Me. 


W.  R.  Davis,  who  has  been  in  the  paper  line  for  some 
years  in  Calgary  under  the  name  of  the  W.  II.  Davis 
Co.  The  large  building  in  that  city,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Cockshutl  Plow  Co.,  has  been  leased  for  a 
term  of  years  and  a  representative  stock  will  be  car- 
ried. 


Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

The  Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada  now  have 
their  new  board  null  in  Toronto  in  full  op,. ration,  and 
things  are  working  smoothly,  the  output  being  forty 
tons  per  (lay  of  jute,  chip,  tilled  and  other  kinds  of 
board.  The  plant  is  modern  in  every  detail  and  about 
half  of  the  new  product  is  being  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket for  distribution,  while  the  other  half  is  used  by 
the  company  in  their  corrugated  paper  box  factory, 
the  capacity  of  which  has  been  doubled  by  the  recenl 
extensions.  Container  board  specialties  will  also  he 
turned  out  at  an  early  date.  The  new  board  mill  and 
equipment  est  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and 
the  entire  plant  and  buildings  of  the  company  on  Ilan- 
na  Avenue,  Toronto,  represents  an  investment  of  about 
three  hundred  and   fifty   thousand  dollars. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  who 
are  manufacturers  of  corrugated  paper  specialties, 
commenced  business  in  Toronto,  in  January,  1910. 
They  located  at  Dovercourt  Road  and  Sudbury  street. 

in  a  building  with  a  floor  space  of  .",11  x  .",0  feel,  owned 
by  the  Dominion  Class  < ',,,.  Limited.  A  few  months 
later,  they  purchased  from  Ceo.  II.  lies.  Son  &  (',,. 
Limited,   their   property   and    two   buildings   located   on 


New  Mill,  Toronto— Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

Banna    Ave.   and    moved    into  same    the    latter   part    of 
August  of  the  same  year. 

The  business  increased  very  rapidly,  and  soon  out 
grew  these  premises.  It  was  found  necessarj  to  se 
cur,-  additional  manufacturing  space  for  the  box  fac- 
tory, and  they  therefore  decided  to  ereel  a  new  build 
ing  which  could  I,,-  utilize, |  for  the  manufacturing  of 
board  and  also  corrugated  boxes. 

They  started  the  erection  of  the  new  structure  \,, 
vember  1912,  and  completed  the  same  on  December  1st, 
1913.  This  building,  of  I, rick,  steel  and  concrete,  is 
•_'li4  fe.-t  long  and  hi)  feet  wide,  four  storeys  high.  The 
two  upper  floors  are  utili/.cl  for  the  manufacturing  of 
corrugated  boxes,  and  are  equipped  with  all  up  to 
date  machinery  to  fully  complete  the  work.  The  ex- 
tension also  maintains  a  complete  printing  oiitlii 
sisting  of  two  large  rotarj   printing  machines. 

The  board  mill  has  a  capacity  of  4<i  tons  per  day,  and 
is  equipped  with  six  1,200  lb  heaters,  and  screens, 
manufactured  by  The  Water,, us  Engine  Works.  Brant 
ford.  Out.,  four  20-ton  .Ionian  Engines,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Noble  ,.v;  Wood  Co.,  Hoosick  Palls,  N.V., 
and  cutters  which  were  mad,-  by  the  Seyhohl  Machine 
I    Dayton,  Ohio. 
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The  machine  is  a  124  in.  machine,  buill  by  The  Down- 
ingtown  Mfg.  Co.,  Easl  Downingtown,  Pa.  It  has  four 
cylinders,  three  sets  of  press  rolls,  two  stacks  ..l  cal- 
enders, and  a  Millspaugh  suction  roll.  There  are  fortj  - 
four  48-incb  dryers  on  the  machine.  The  steam  en- 
gines were  Furnished  by  The  Goldie-McCulloch  Co., 
Gait  "in  and  the  motors  and  generators  bj  rhe  Can- 
adian Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  and 
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Beater  Room— Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

The  boiler  planl  is  complete  in  every  respect,  and 
equipped  with  three  150  h.p.  Canada  Foundry  Com- 
pany s  boilers. 

The  beaters  are  driven  bj  a  three  hundred  horse 
power  electric  motor,  and  each  of  the  four  Jordans  by 
a  sixty  horse-power  motor,  while  scattered  throughoul 
the  extensive  planl  are  thirty-two  motors  from  five  to 
twenty-five  horse-power  for  running  the  box  board 
equipment  and  the  rotary  presses  in  the  printing  de- 
partment. All  the  floors  are  concrete  and  the  struc- 
ture is  fireproof  throughout.  The  beaters  arc  located 
,,n  the  second  floor,  the  Jordans  and  board  machine  be 

ing  on  the  firsl  floor.    The  general  offices  are  als i 

the  second  floor,  and  were  laid  out,  as  well  as  all  the 


Machine  Room     Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

other  department*,  including  the  mechanical  install 
Btion  complete,  by  Orville  II  Moore,  general  manager 
of  ||  u  ho  has  been   in   charge  ever  since 

tl,,.  branch  '  anada  four  years  ago. 

Mr.   '.;  of  the   Moore  and   A. hi 

are   widelj    known   t"  the  trade, 
number  of  patents  on  paper  in 
taking  mai  I   ■  U<    lias  had  a  thor 


ough  and  wide  experience  in  all  grades  of  paper,  pulp 
and  sulphite  products,  and  during  his  twenty-five 
years'  connection  with  the  industry  has  been  with  the 
Glenn  Falls  Paper  Co.,  of  Glenn  Kails.  X.Y..  the  Dex- 
ter Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  of  Dexter,  N.Y.,  and 
the  Hinde  and  Dauch  Co.  in  their  various  plants  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line.  Mr.  Moore  is  yel  a  young 
man.  being  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty,  but  he  has  made 
a  splendid  reputation  for  himself  as  an  inventor  and 
manager. 

George  Brown,  late  of  the  Booth  hoard  mill,  Ottawa, 
who  has  also  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  trade,  is  the 
superintendent.  The  now  industry  is  a  credit  to  the 
company,  and  is  one  id'  tlm  few  large  enterprises  in 
nc  carried  oul   in  Canada   during  the  |>ast 


tl 
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The  company  are  able  to  turn  ou1  all  grades  id'  box 

hoards,  and  pasted  boards,  and  also  all  styles  of  corru- 
gated shipping  cases.  The  large  planl  places  them  in 
a   position  to  take  care  of  all  orders  promptly. 


SOME  USES  FOR  WASTE  SAWDUST. 
Sweeping  compounds  are  largely  composed  of  saw- 
dust and  silicious  material,  together  with  some  such 
binding  medium  as  rosin,  tar  or  some  of  the  crude  oils 
in  the  market.  The  idea  is  to  impregnate  the  sawdust 
with  some  cheap  mineral  oils  that  oxidize  hut  little 
and  keep  tnoisl  for  a  long  time.  Aqueous  oils  arc  also 
considerably  used,  as  they  mix  readily  with  water.  If 
ton  little  fluid  or  oil  is  used,  the  sawdust  will  not  be 
given  its  highesl  absorbenl  efficiency,  and  if  too  much 

is    used,   oil   or    flat    stains   are    likely    to   show     on      the 

swept  surface. 

Tin'  following  formula  will  give  an  idea  of  the  in- 
gredients and  processes  necessarj  for  making  a  sweep- 
ing compound:  .Melt  L'  ounces  of  paraffin  wax  in  2 
quarts  id"  paraffin  oil  over  a  water  hath:  add  ti  ounces 
coarse  sail.  5  pounds  of  white  sand.  1(1  pounds  of  pine 
sawdusl   and   1   oiime  oil  of  eucalyptus — the  latter  is 

rdy  to  give  a  pleasant  odour.     .Mix  thoroughly  and 

knead  until  every  particle  shows  moisture.  Heap  and 
leave  over  night,  so  the  oil  ma\  soak  into  the  fibre 
ami  spread  evenly.  Tins  formula  would  probably 
prove  much  more  profitable  if  a  cheaper  oil  were  sub 
stituted  for  the  paraffin,  ami  ii  is  merely  given  to  show 
proportions.  Such  a  compound  is  packed  in  boxes  ami 
retailed  by  grocers  at  lit  cents  tor  the  1  pound  size 
and  25  cents  for  :!  pound  packages. 

Tie    grocery   stores   also   handle    tin 

which  are  largely  composed  of  sawdust 

ere  gas  i>  not   used,  t here  is 

el   lor  t hese.     <  Ordinarily  they  are 

M  i  G  pounds  of  i  ef  in  in  2  quarts  of  tar 

til       when    unite   cool,    mis    with    as    much    coarse    saw 
dust  as  can  be  worked  in  with  a  little  powdered  char- 
added.     Spread   on    hoards  or  specially   construct- 
ed   frames    until    Bet,    then    cut    into     hloeks     one      inch 
Square        These    bio    ks    are    retailed    by    the    do/en    and 

burn  tvith  a  blaze  strong  enough  to  li<:lii  anj   kind  of 
a   fire. 
Saw  dust  is  being  used  to  a  considerable  ami  grow  ing 

extent  in  nun)  machine  shops  as  a  siihslitutr  foi-  cot- 
toll  waste.  It  has  been  used  with  cement  to  make  a 
concrete  floor  into  which  nails  ma\  he  driven  \ 
Moor  of  tins  kind  m  the  public  librarj   of  Springfield, 

Mass.    is    said    to    he    a    BUCCeSS  Reports    from     Ham 

burg,  Germany,  state  that  sawdust  mixed  with  mag 
m  sum,  chloride  is  used  there  extensively  for  floors  in 
the  larger  commercial  buildings,  where  it  is  said  to  l>" 

popular  I ause  of  its  cheapness  and  partly  fireproof 

qualities        Wood  Work,  i 


tire  kindlers. 

In  certain   hi 

a  considerable 

made    h\     melt 
(  'ool   slow  l\  . 
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London,  February  16,  1914. 

The  largest  contrad  for  paper  ever  obtained  in  the 
British  trade  is  believed  to  be  thai  given  ou1  by  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brittannica  Co.,  Ltd.,  publishers  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brittannica,  to  Messrs.  I.  S.  Dixon  ..V 
Co.,  paper  agents,  Liverpool.  Originally  the  order  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Sheldon  Leicester  Messrs.  Dixon's 
former  traveller),  and  the  sum  payable  under  the  con- 
tract was  aboul  $139,200.     After  the  contrad  had  I a 

exploited  to  a  certain  extent,  and  many  hundreds  of 
tons  of  Indian  paper  bad  been  delivered,  upon  which 
Mr.  Leicester  received  bis  commission,  differences  arose 
between  Messrs.  Dixon  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittan- 
nica Co.,  Ltd.,  the  latti  r  declining  to  accepl  any  more 
paper,  as  it  was  uo1  up  to  the  contrad  standard 
least,  il  was  alleged  it  was  not.  The  question,  there- 
fore, anise  whether  the  traveller,  who  having  gol  the 
order,  was  entitled  to  commission  upon  the  paper  in- 
voiced to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Co.,  Ltd. 
Twelve  months  ago  Judge  Darling  decided  thai  under 
an  agreemenl  of  l'.inT  between  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Mr. 
Leicester,  the  latter  gentleman  was  nol  entitled  to  his 
commission,  \\  hich  was  in  or  aboul  $1 ,440.  From  thai  de- 
cision Mr.  Leicester  has  appealed  and  the  High  Court 
of  Appeal  has  upheld  the  decision  of  Judge  Darling. 
The  case  all  through  has  been  foughl  with  remarkable 
ability,  and  it  transpired  thai  legal  proceedings  threat- 
ened between  Messrs.  Dixon  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Co.,  Ltd.,  in  which  there  was  a  claim  for  - 
200  and  a  counter  da im    fo  have   I n   with- 

drawn from  the  courts.  Prior  to  the  proceedings  be- 
ing withdrawn  a  lot  ol  evidence  was  taken  in  America 
on  commission. 

*         •         •         • 

The  cotton  blankel  now  familiar  amougsl  the  work- 
big  class  people  has  somewhal  of  a  rival  in  a  paper 
blanket.  The  "Journal  of  'he  Royal  Society  of  Arts" 
points  out  that  "the  process  of  taking  from  the  body 
of  the  fabric  to  add  to  the  surfaces  can  manifestly  be 
carried  on  until  no  thread  structure  is  left,  ami  in  some 
directions  the  raising  of  'he  surface  in  order  to  produce 
a  fleecj  fullness  has  defeated  itself.  Thus,  in  the  North 
of  England  there  is  a  quite  inconsiderable  sale  of  the 
highly  raised  blankets,  which  commands  all  purses  m 
the  south.  Tlie  housewife  wants  ■■cloth"  blank 
her  money,  being  persuaded  that  these  more  solid  ami 
onlj  lightly-raised  blankets  wear  bettet  than  the  spon- 
gier sort."  The  conclusion,  adds  the  journal,  is  the 
outcome  apaprently  of  attempts  to  raise  too  much 
pile  upon  blankets  of  no  greal  initial  substance.  Tin' 
new  product  of  the  paper  machine,  the  paper  blanket 
is  made  with  unsized  wood-pulp,  crinkled  like  tissue 
paper  sometimes  used  for  decorative  objects  and  print- 
ed with  colored  stripes  in  imitation  of  the  "headings" 
of  the  regular  article. 


Through  the  kindness  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and 
Colorists,  .Air.  Clayton  Beadb — tin-  joint  production  of 
himself  and  Dr.  Henry  P.  Stevens  read  papers  on 
"Tlie  Effects  of  Mineral  Loading  upon  'Ph.-  Physical 
Qualities  of  Hedychium  Paper"  and  "Tests  to  Deter- 
mine tin-  Relative  Strength  of  Some  Natural  Fibres." 


Hedychium,  as  is  well  known,  is  indigenous  to  Brazil 
ami  four  tons  of  pulp  per  acre  per  annum  can  he  ob- 
tained from  i».  Dealing  with  the  question  of  Loading, 
.Air.  Beadle  said  thai  beyond  a  certain  percentage  of 
loading,  the  mineral  had  a  tendency  to  displace  the 
fibres  as  opposed  to  filling  up  the  interstices  between 
them.  When  it  reached  such  a  point  a  weakening  ten- 
dency set  in.  The  Hedychium  mineral-loaded  papers 
i  high  elasticity  up  to  aboul  30  per  cent  of  load 
ing,  and  the  experiments  showed  that  the  influence  of 
different  proportions  of  mineral  matter  in  combination 
was  very  complex  and  deserved  further  study,  (on 
eluding  a  highly  technical  paper  on  "The  Elasticity  of 
some  Natural  Fibres,"  Mr.  Beadle  pointed  out  that  if 
paper  could  In-  made  to  assume  tin-  strength  of  the 
fibre  bundles  from  which  it  was  prepared,  then  the  pa 
per  yarn  industry  would  he  enormously  hen.  fitted,  es 
pecially  if  a  correspondingly  high  wet  strength  could 
he  obtained,  hut  that  was  too  much  to  he  hoped  for. 
although  a  greal  deal  mighl  he  done  in  that  direction. 
Such  an  accomplishment  would  lift  the  paper  yarn 
products  above  the  sphere  of  jute,  although  tin'  appli- 
cation id'  tin-  solution  would  iii  any  case  In-  limited  on 
account  of  its  nature  and  color,  quite  apart  from  its 
physical  qualil  ies. 


'I'he    Kellner-Partington    Paper    Pulp   Co.,   announce 
thai   the  f250,000  four-and-a-half  per  cent    first   mort- 

Debentures  I »me  due  on    April    1st    next,  ami 

now    offer  to  the  holders  of  t| xisting  four-ami  a  half 

per  eenl    Debenl  opportunity   of  exchanging, 

ftee  of  expense,  in  whole  or  iii  part,  the  Debentures 
they  now  hold  for  the  four  per  cenl  Mortgage  Deben- 
ture stock  on  tie-  following  terms:  The  company  will 
allot  to  each  Debenture  holder  accepting  this  offer  in 
respect  of  each  E100  Debentures  so  exchanged  E100  of 
the  new  Debenture  stock,  and  will  pay  to  him  the  sum 
of  ».'."i  on  each  Debenture  in  addition  to  the  interest  ;,,-. 
ciuiiiL'  ach   Debenture  up  to  April   1st   next.     The 

now    offered  will   rank  equally  in  every   resj t 

with   the  .-n isi iiiLr   four  per  cent   Mortgage   Debenture 

stock.      The    total    amount    of   this    stock    is    limited    to 

000   and    the  stock    will   constitute   a    firsl    floating 

charge  on  tl ntire  assets  of  the  company.     Tl x- 

change  will  take  place  as  from  the   1st   April  next,  and 

otice  will  In-  given  of  the  dates  when  the  present 
Deehntures  should  be  sen*  iii  for  exchange.  Any  four 
and-a-half  per  cenl  Debentures  not  so  exchanged  will 
be  paid  off  at  par  on  April  1st  with  accrued  interest  to 
that   date.         Tl onversion  scheme  now    announced 

ontemplated  in   1 


The  adverse  trade  conditions  during  the  latter  part 
of  1913  were  fell  by  the  East  Lancashire  Paper  Co.,  of 
Radcliffe,  a  mill  which  has  not  made  quite  as  much  pro- 
tit  last  year  as  it  did  in  the  two  immediately  preceding 
years,  but  it  is  still  able  to  pay  1">  per  cent  on  both  the 
ordinary  and  the  preference  shares,  and  make  the  bal- 
ance forward  £6,000  more  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Tak- 
ing a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  company 
has  been  a  remarkably  good  dividend-earning  concern. 
It  got  into  back-waters  about  the  middle  of  that  period, 
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but  new  methods  of  management  brought  aboul  ;i  good  large  increase  in  the  number  of  paper  machines  laid 

recovery,  and  while  the  dividend  has  been  maintained  down  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  lower  prices  which 

at  its  present  rate  for  several  years,  the  elements  of  most  firms  in  London  were  making  at.     The  competi- 

Btability  have  been  increased,  a  reserve  of  £30,000  and  tion  then  was  nothing  to  what   it  was  now.       It  was 

a  balance  forward  of  nearly   £38,000  having  been  ac-  keener  ever]  day,  and  unless  they  kept  up  the  quality 

cumulated.     A  good  part  of  these  sums  is  represented  of  their  paper,  they  could  not  hope  to  make  a  living 

by  trad.-  credits,  but  there  is  £11,483  in  cash,  and.  of  for  employed  and  employer.     They  could  sell  a  thous- 

eourse.  the  loan  capital     £19,320,  including  interest)  is  and  tons  of  good  paper,  bul  they  euuld  not  sell  1,500 

smaller  than  it  would  be  it'  the  company  were  Q01   using  tons  of  had  paper, 
some  of  its  own  money,  in  addition  to  the  share  capital  *  *  *  * 

of  £105,835.     Taking  full  years,  the  showing  of  the  bal-  Another  mill  tire  is  reported    from   Scotland.     A  sec- 

ance  sheets  for  the  last  three  years  is  as  under.  tion   of   the    pulp   Store   and    a    few    minor   buildings    in 

1913.         1912.         1911.  the  mill  of  the  Clyde   Paper  Co..    near     Cambuslang, 

Profit £18,766     £19,040     £19,548  Glasgow,  were  destroyed  bj   an  outbreak,  and  damage 

Brought   forward 31,972      •_*•">. 724       18,968  estimated  at  £4,000  has  been  d< It  is  fortunate  for 

Available 50,738         14,764        35,516  the  company   that   the  main   buildings  of  the   mill   have 

Dividends  15  per  cent.    ..        11,250       11,250       11,250  been    saved    and    work    is    proceeding    apace    uninter- 

Bonus  share  div.  5  per  cent         1,542         1,542         1,542  rupted. 

Carried    forward 37,946       31,972       25,724  •  #  *  • 

The  Company  puts  £4,000  each  half  year  to  the  depre-  Manchester  port   ranks  first  in  the  Tinted  Kingdom 

ciation  fund,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  now   £108,808.  among  ports  for  the  importation  of  wood  pulp,  which  is 

•  *         *         *  now   the   principal   commodity   used    for   paper  manu- 
Mr.   Edwin   Hamer   (President)    occupied   the   chair  facture.    Large  quantities  of  the  Canadian  pulp  arrives 

at  the  half-yearlj   meeting  of  the  North  of  Ireland  Pa-  at  Manchester,  and  everything  points  to  the  fact  that 

pei-  .Mill  Company,  Ltd..  which  was  held  in  the  Gros-  the  port  is  becoming  an  important  one  for  Esparto  grass 

venor  Hotel.   Deansgate,   Manchester,  recently,  and  in  imports.    Of  the  204,932  tons  of  Esparto,  or  6,000  tons 

submitting  the   repent,  said   the  directors   had   an   un-  more  than  in  1912,  which  England  imported.  Manch  is 

pleasant   alteration    in   their   position,    for.   instead   of  a  ter   received   4,331    tons.      By   the   way.   Norwegians   rc- 

profit   which   it   had   USUally   been    their  good    fortune   to  port    that    the   recent    shortage   of    Esparto    has   created 

announce,   thej    hail   to   report    a    loss  of  £1,000.      The  an  extra  demand  for  sulphite  and  sulphate  pulps. 

directors  had  1 n  compelled  to  make  changes  in   their  *  *  *  * 

manage nt,  and  during  the   last   two  years  they     had  Another   mill    which    seems    to   have   had   a    little    bad 

considerable  trouble  with  respect  to  their  water  sup-  iUck  in  1913  is  Olive  and  Partington's,  at  Glossop.  For 
ply  for  Ballyclare  Mill.  Encroachments  were  made  on  i:n-_>  it  reported  a  gross  profit  of  £67,873,  or  £62,290 
their  supply,  the  water  polluted  and  injury  no  doubt  after  paying  £500  in  directors'  fees.  £2,400  in  tax  on 
had  bee,,  done  to  their  trade.  An  arrangemenl  was  incomes,  and  £2,683  in  legal  expenses.  In  1913  the 
now  made  which  might  possibly  help  them  out  of  the  L,n.ss  amount  fell  to  £55,448,  but  there  were  no  legal 
difficulty.  His  tongue  was  tied  on  many  matters,  yet  expenses  to  come  out  of  tins,  and  the  net  profit,  after 
because  some  things  would  possibly  have  to  be  arbi-  paying  fees  and  income  tax.  was  CY_'.:,is  The  depre- 
trated  upon  thej  would  certainly  be  able  to  show,  at  ciation  allowance  is  now  reduced  from  £19,000  to  £15,- 
least  to  the  satisfaetoin  of  themselves,  that  they  had  fJOO,  and  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  from  17>- 
ained  Berious  damage.  'Pin-  directors  asked  the  to  15  per  cent,  but  if  it  maj  be  assumed  that  the  de- 
meeting  not   to  take  a   pessimistic   view  of  things.     The  preciation    allbwa •    is    in    no    wa.\     excessive,    this    is 

position    at    tin-    anil    was    improving,    and    he    thought  e_\4.Y_>  more  than  has  been  earned,  for  the  balance   for. 

they  would  booh  work  the  concern  round  again  to  its  W;|I.,|  js  ,.,.,|, i  frora  £6,864  to  £4,412.     Past  year  also 

'  t  BU ss     The  Directors  recommended  payment  ,|,,.  balance  forward  was  cut  into  to  the  extent  of  £1,- 

ot   a   dividend   Of    10  per  cent,   and    thej    had    £47,876   to  7 10      There   is  do  reserve   fund,   but    in   the  course  of   13 

carry    forward.      The    report    was    passed,    and    the    re-  v,.;||.s    ci^T.-M >(>    has    been    applied    to   depreciation,    and 

tinng  officials  re  elected.  probably  this  is  considered  as  good  as  those  nominal  re 

*  •  •  *  serve  funds,  which  are  wholly  invested  ill  the  business 

The  Dalsholm  Paper  Mills.  Glasgow,  formerly  occu  The  goodwill  still  stands  in   the  balance-sheet   at   'he 

:  by  John  ( 'rain  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  ha\e  been  taken  over  reduced  item  of  £12,084.     It  should  be  added  thai  onlj 

by  Smith.  Stone  and  Knight.  Ltd.,  of  Birmingham  and  the  5  per  cent  preference  shares  are  in  the  hands  of  the 

lol.     There  will  be  no  change  in  the  conducting  of  public. 
the   mill,  except    that    Mr.   .lames  Stuart,   who   had   been  •  •  •  • 

in  charge  of  the  mill  for  a  brief  period,  has  a pted  an         Messrs.    Henderson,   Craig   &   Co.,    Ltd..   wood    pulp 

appointment     as     English     representative     for    Caldwell  importers    and    agents    for    so Canadian    mills,    have 

Paisley,  makers  of  starches  ami   papermakers '  declared  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent  on  their  ordinar} 

fiers.  shares,  and  carried   forward  a  balance  of  £  I 
•          •          •          • 

At   the  animal   gathering  of  tl mployeea  of  the  __    _,_„„„,__   ^^^^.^^^^ 

Abbey  Paper  Mills,  owned  bj  Grosvenor,  .'hater  lV  Co.,  DR   FERNOW.  PRESIDENT. 

Ltd.,  Greenfield,   Mr    Alfred  Chater,  speaking  mi   he  Dr.  I'-    E.  Pernow,  Dean,  Faculty  of    Forestry,    I'm 

half  of  the  firm,  said   they   were  thoroughly  satisfied  vereitj    of  Toronto,  an. I   Bristol    Adams,  of  the   l.s. 

with   tin'   work    that    had    ben   done  at    the   mill.     They  PoresI    Service,    have    just    I n    elected    president    and 

considered  the  workpeople  had  kept  up  t|,,.  standard  of  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Societ}   of  American  F01 

dually  improved  upon  it      it  was.  there  esters,   the   largest   organization   ami.   with   the  excep 

tiny  should  know    what  was  going  on  tion  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  PoresI  Engi re,  the 

in  the  trade.  in    ii.nl  referred  to  competi  onlj  association  of  professional  foresters  in  the  western 

than  ever  in  consequence    of    the  hemisphere, 
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New  Timber  Royalty  Bill  of  B.C. 

(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

The  Royalty  Bill  comprises  these  four  things: — It 
fixes  the  royalty  increase  for  1915,  and  establishes  a 
level  of  Lumber  prices  on  which  future  increases  will 
be  based.  It  provides  seven  five  year  periods  for  roy- 
alty adjustment  ;  and  it  provides  that  for  each  of  these 
periods,  a  given  percentage  of  the  price  increment  for 
lumber  shall  be  added  to  the  royalty.  This  percentage 
is  25  per  cent  for  the  first  five  years,  and  rises  gradu- 
ally to  40  per  cent  for  the  last  five  year  period.  The 
fourth  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Royalty  Bill  is  to 
re-adjusl  the  rentals  between  the  Coast  and  the  In- 
terior, and  fix  them  for  the  whole  period  of  the  Act. 

First,  the  Royalty  increases  for  which  the  bill  pro- 
vides takes  effed  on  January  1st.  1915 


Government,  and  is  an  equitable  adjustment  of  Royaltj 
between  the  Coast  and  the  Interior.  In  the  Central  and 
Northern  Interior,  regions  "I  greal  prospective  timber 
development,  the  Government  has  imposed  in  the  Roy- 
alty Bill  a  Royalty  charge  of  65c  per  thousand  feel 
hoard  measure.  This  again  fairly  represents  the  re- 
lative conditions  as  to  lumber  value  in  that  region,  as 
compared  with  the  Interior  and  the  Coast. 

These  three  increases  take  place  in  1915,  and  hold 
good  for  five  years,  or  until  1920.  Then  comes  the  Hist 
readjustment  based  mi  increase  in  the  actual  lumber 
price  of  $18.00  fixed  by  the  Bill. 

•'Are  they   too  high*"  might  ask  some  man  of  open 

mind    who   had    not    1 n    fully    informed.      Tl ntral 

facts  of  this  adjustment  musl  he  kept  well  in  mind. 
They  merely  take  up  a  certain  amount  of  slack,  and 
they  impose  upon  the  industry  so  small  an  increase  for 
its  raw  producl  that  they  cannol   fairly  he  claimed  to 


British  Columbia  Forests. 


The  Bill  provides  that  these  increases  shall  he.  for 
the  Coast  lumber,  from  tin-  present  royalty  of  50  cents 
to  7-">  cents,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  This  increase, 
however,  is  not  applied  arbitrarily,  hut  is  the  result  of 
raising  the  royalty  on  different  elasses  of  logs  in  a  pro 
portion  which  puts  the  highest  increase  on  the  best 
loirs,  and  no  increase  at  all  on  loirs  of  such  low  value 
that  the  increase  would  mean  that  they  would  he  left 
lying  in  the  woods. 

That  plan  is  the  particular  application  of  the  broad 
principle  of  Forestry: — To  encourage  the  utilization  of 

low  grade  material  which  otherwise  might  be  wi 
and  charge  a  fair  rate  of  increase  upon  high  grade  ma- 
terial, which  in  any  case  would  he  utilized,  because  in 
utilizing  it  lies  the  chief  margin  of  profit  in  logging. 

The  Royalty  increase  in  1915  provides  that  in  the 
Interior.  Royalty  shall  he  increased  by  the  us,-  of  the 
B.C.  scale  instead  of  the  Doyle.  That  means  an  in- 
crease of  probably  4i»  to  50  per  cent  in  royalty  to  the 


disturb  existing  financial  conditions.  They  pre-sup- 
pose  as  any  reasonable  man  must  presuppose  that 
this  period  of  depression  through  which  we  have  re- 
cently passed,  and  from  which  we  are  already  emerg 
ing,  is  a  temporary  thing.  They  pre-suppose  that  in 
British  Columbia,  as  in  the  resl  of  the  world,  the  price 
of  lumber  will  not  continue  to  fall  spasmodically;  and 
that  the  general  tendency  will  he  up.  and  not  down. 

"Are  they  too  low.'"  another  open-minded  man 
might  ask.  They  might  have  been  higher,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment had  tin'  whip  band,  and  they  might  have  hen 
two  or  three  times  as  great,  and  still  have  been  well 
within  the  limits  of  power.  But  this  plan  and  policy 
of  royalty  re-adjustment  is  not  merely  a  money  raiser 
for  the  present,  a  financial  emergency  measure  to  wring 
the  uttermost  farthing  out  of  the  lumberman.  More 
over,  the  financial  condition  of  our  lumber  industry  at 
present  is  not  a  very  rosj  one.  In  the  aggregate, 
some  of  the  mills  are  making  a  little  money,  and 
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are  losing  ;i  little  money,  but  the  general  average  is 
to  break  a  little  better  than  even,  that  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  A  little  better  than  an  even  break;  that 
is  in  general  the  lumberman's  situation  to-day.  If  that 
were  made  by  ill-considered  royalty  increase  merely  an 
even  break,  or  a  little  below  an  even  break,  the  resull 
would  be  to  deal  a  body  blow  to  an  industry  not  al- 
together upon  its  feet,  although  rapidly  approaching 
that  condition.  War.  grave  financial  stress,  some  ,i 
foreseen  demand  for  public  funds  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  might  suggest  sonic  such  stop,  bul  we  face 
I  o-day  no  such  condil  ion. 

The  progressive  increase  in  royaltj  based  on  percen- 
tages of  the  price  increment  above  the  base  level  sell 
ing  price  of  $18.00  is  made  subject  to  the  resull  of 
governmental  investigations  and  applied  at  the  end 
of  each  five  years,  to  bold  for  the  aexl  five  years. 
Therein   lies  the  great    principle  around   which    I 

this  Hill;  the  principle  that  the  Government,  'he  ] pie, 

and  the  lumbermen  are  co-operators  in  an  industrial 
enterprise,  the  principle  that  by  frequent  readjust- 
ment based  on  'he  actual  Tacts,  timber  royalty  will 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  ill  llllllller  values.  In  it 
lies  not  merely  the  greal  solution  of  'he  royalty 
lion,  luit  also  the  new  principle  of  disposing  of  other 
public  natural   resources  which  will  live. 

Now,  to  take  up  the  fourth  provision  of  the  Bill, 
which  adjusts  and  lixes  the  rentals  for  'lie  whole 
period. 

"Why  tix  the  rental.1"  the  open-minded  uninformed 
man  might  say.  "Why  not  leave  that  open  What's 
the  use  of  tying  it  up  for  such  a  period?"  To  such  a 
man  the  answer  is  'his:  Every  British  Columbia  lum- 
berman is  fairly  entitled  to  have  the  rentals  fixed  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  royal  re-ad  just  incut  bill,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  that  his  profil  is  shared  between  the 
Government  and  him. 

Coincident  with  its  enact nt,  this  Kill  will  m 

•he  timber  royalty  by  somewhere  between  $50,000  and 
$60,000.  Bj  1924  if  the  annual  lumber  cut  increases 
on  an  average  at  the  conservative  figure  of  ■">  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  lumber  goes  up  moderately  to  $21  per 
thousand  feet,  this  Bill  will  have  increased  the  royalty 
revenue  to  close  on  $2,500,000  a  year. 

According  to  despatches  from  London,  Eng.,  lead- 
ing timber  agents  there  declare  that  the  new  British 
Columbian  timber  royalties  hill,  to  which  the  news- 
papers have  given  so  much  prominence,  will  have  hut 
little  effed  on  'he  English  husiness  in  view  of  the  tact 
that  British  imports  of  British  Columbia  timber  is  less 
than  tw  o  per  cenl  of  |  be  total. 


It  is  reported  thai  a  large  pulp,  paper  and  lumbering 
business,  to  he  conducted  on  a  large  scale  will  shortly 
complete  negotiations  which  will  enable  the  owi 
start  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Transcontinental 
Railway,  a  short  distance  from  Cochrane.  The  capital 
behind  the  scheme  is  said  to  he  largely  English.  The 
proposal  is  to  civet  mill  at  Yellow  Palls,  fourteen  miles 
smith  of  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Mattagami  River 
at  Jacksonboro,  and  i'  is  also  proposed  to  .In  all  the 
manufacturing  of  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  on  the  site, 
the  freight  charges  being  too  high  to  send  the  material 
awav. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  PULP. 

Carl  Bache  Wigg,  of  Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  Patentee. 
Description  by  Patentee. 

U.S.  PAT.  NO.  1.084,244. 

The  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  of 
pulp  by  a  novel  method  from  straw,  cornstalks  and 
similar  substances,  which  is  suitable  for  use  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  ground  wood  pulp,  and  may  he  used  as 
ground  wood  pulp  is  now  used  iii  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  as  for  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  news- 
print paper,  which  pulp  compares  favorably  with 
ground  wood  pulp  in  quality  and  in  cost  of  production. 
My  new  method,  however,  is  also  adapted  for  wood  and 
similar  cellulosic  substances. 

M\  new  method  involves  confining  the  cellulosic  suh 
stance  to  be  treated,  usually  in  small  pieces,  or  blocks, 
in  a  digester,  then  withdrawing  the  air  from  them, 
thereby  producing  a  vacuum,  in  the  digester,  or.  more 
i<  speaking,  a  partial  vacuum,  then  pressing  in 
sulfurous  gas  such  as  sulfur  dioxid,  (S02  .  to  bleach 
tin    pieces  and  in  soften  bul   not  destroy  the  ligneous 

matter,  then  injecting  a  solution  of  sodium  ehlorid. 
a  bisulfite  liquor  maj  he  employed,  hut  for  ordinary 
purposes  the  solution  of  sodium  ehlorid  is  preferable, 

as  it  is  well  suited  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
result,    i.e..    retention    of   the   ligneous    mailer,   although 

its  character  is  probably  modified,  but  its  weighl  is 
not  substantially  reduced.  Whether  the  celulosic  sub- 
stance employed  he  straw,  cornstalks  or  wood.  I  have 
discovered  that  when  tin-  air  is  withdrawn  from  it.  a 
bleaching  and  softening  gas  may  he  pressed  into  in- 
timate  contact    with    the   fibres  composing   i'    in   such 

ma r   as   to   bleach    them    and    also   to   soften    hut    not 

to  destroy  the  ligneous  matter  bj  which  they  are  nat- 
urally bound  together.  The  sulfurous  or  other  gas 
may   be   pressed   in   saj    for  one  or  two  I rs      The 

I  ed  in  a  snliit  inn  of  sodium  ehlorid   for 
three   hours,    which    is   usually   sufficient,   al 

I  •■  cooked  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 

ng   to   the   quality   or  grade  of  pulp 

which  it  is  <'."  ired  to  produce       A  finer  quality  of  pulp 

may   he  prodt I   by  longer  cooking.       If  a   bisulfite 

liquor   is   employed    in    lieu    of   a    solution    of   sodium 

It       will      he     e, inked       f,,r     ;,ll,,l|t       tie 

length  of  time,  and  tin-  resulting  product  will  he  a 
stiM  higher  quality  of  pulp.  The  expense  of  such  treal 
incut    increases    'he    cost    of    production.         When    the 

stock  has  1 n  treated  in  accordance  with  my  method 

i'    is   washed,   and    if  used   as  a   substitute    for   ordinary 

!   « I   pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint 

paper,  further  bleaching  will  not  be  required,  but  if 
it  is  desired  for  us,-  f,,r  finer  grades  of  paper  it  may 
In-  further  bleached  by  a  sulfurous  gas  m-  other  bleach- 
ing agent.  If  used  for  news  print  paper  the  sto.d< 
when  washed  will  h,-  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  koll- 
ergang,  disintegrator,  grinder  or  refiner  and  then 
ued,  as  usual  in  the  treatment  of  wood  pulp.  The 
ting  product  when  cooked  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
ehlorid  is  not  cellulose,  hut  is  what  might  he  termed  a 
half  cellulose,  yet  if  cellulose  is  desired  which  is  suit- 
able   for  the  finer  grades  of  paper  a   bisulfite   liquor 

will    he   employed    and    the   stock    will    he k.-d    for  a 

longer  period  of  time. 

The  novel  steps  in  my  pi  sist   in  withdraw- 

ing the  air  from  the  cellulosic  substance  to  he  treated 
and  then  pressing  in  a  bleaching  and  softening  gas, 
thus  tn  prepare  the  stock  for  cooking. 
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Ottawa  Notes. 

(Special  i"  Pulp  A  Paper  Magazine.) 

Ottawa,  Feb.  26.  A  large  incorporation  a1  Ottawa 
was  that  of  the  Abitibi  Power  ..v.  Paper  Company,  in- 
corporated, with  $7,000,000  authorized  capital,  recenl 
lv.  The  new  company  will  take  over  the  business  of 
the  Abitibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  and  will  cod 
tinue  its  operations,  bul  will  presumably  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  development  and  sale  of  power  on  ;i  large 
The  company  will  have  its  headquarters  in 
Montreal 

As  Hsual,  timber  and  paper  interests  are  concerned  in 
a  lot  of  legislation,  which  has  hern  introduced  in  Par- 
liament already  this  session,  and  is  now  under  consider- 
ation. Among  the  measures  referred  to  is  one  fixing 
new  regulations  for  floating  timber  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  It  provides  thai  any  person  finding  stray  logs 
floating  in  the  sea  and  tidal  waters  of  British  Columbia 
may  take  charge  of  them.  II'  the  owner,  being  notified, 
does  imt  reclaim  them  and  pay  salvage  within  4.">  days 
of  notification,  the  tinder  gets  possession  of  them. 

Another  acl  is  one  which  will  affect  pulp  and  paper 
mills  which  discharge  any  effluenl  into  navigable  wa- 
ters or  waters  which  flow  into  navigable  streams.  Ev- 
ery corporation,  other  than  a  municipality,  which  is 
found  gniltj  of  allowing  to  be  discharged  into  such 
waters  any  sewage,  offal  or  refuse,  or  any  matter  pois- 

us.  noxious,  decomposing,  refuse  or  waste,  will  be 

liable  to  a  fine  of  +200  and  .+20  per  day  additional  for 
every  day  during  which  the  offence  continues. 

The  new  ground  wood  mill  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany, described  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
in  this  continent,  is  now  operating  at  T.">  per  cent,  of 
its  capacity,  and  is  turning  out  ahoiit  90  Ions  of  pulp 
per  day.  The  reorganization  of  its  whole  power  plant 
which  the  Eddy  Company  has  been  carrying  out  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months,  and  as  a  result  of  which  the 
firm  will  produce  all  the  power  necessary  for  its  ex- 
tensive operations,  is  also  nearly  completed.  Two  out 
of  the  tin units  are  running. 

Pulp  Mill  for  Ungava. 
That  English  capitalists  are  to  establish  pulp  mills 
in  Ungava  territory  was  the  interesting  announcement 
made  here  last  week.  It  came  in  the  form  of  an  argil- 
meiit  before  the  Railway  Committee  of  the  lions,-  of 
Commons  by  counsel  for  the  Ottawa  and  Ungava  Rail- 
way, which  was  asking  for  an  extension  of  time.     In 

AintiiiL.'  out   tin'  importance  id'  the  proposed   line.  COUn- 

m\    .stated    that    it    would     com t      with       pulp       mills 

ijrhout    the   territory    through    which    it    will    run. 
>..  he  built  h.\   British  capital.    The  route  will  he 
from   the  northwest   arm   <d'  the   Oatineau    River  and 
tiii-n.-.  Mm-  Ashwapmuchuan,   Mistassini,  Peri- 

lionka.  Bersimis,  Outarde,  Manicuagan,  Pentecote,  St. 
•  rite.    Moisie.     Romanic.     Xatashwan     rivers     to 
I  Melville  or  a  point  on  the  houndarv    In  tw  ecu  'Jjiie 

bee  and  Labrador  mar  St.  Charles  River.     Tl xten 

RlOh    of    time    was    '.'ranted    by    the    committee    on    these 
-■  ntal  ions 

Another  line  which   will  serve  pulp  and   timber  in 

-  will  I,,    that  of  the  Hudbury,  Kepawa  and   Bell 

River  Rail  i  ong  whose  incorporators  is 

ohn  l.iimsih-ii.  lumberman,  of  Ottawa      The  lead 

will    he   at    Ottawa,    and    the    result    will    he    from 

i    Hlldbliry,    Olll  .    eastward    to    a    point    mar 

Quebec,  thence  in  a  northeasterly 


direction  near  the  Transcontinental  Railway  in  Quebec 
where   it    crosses   the    Cell    River. 

Although  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  and  other 
such  organizations  throughout  the  country  will  shortly 
unite  in  a  huge  delegation  to  the  Government  to  have 
the  construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal — in  which 
pulp  and  paper  men  arc  vitally  interested  —commenced 
at  once  there  is  no  liklihood  of  an  immediate  start  be- 
ing made,  according  to  an  announcement  made  in  Par- 
liament last  week  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  A 
resolution    was   proposed    by    Sir   Wilfrid    Laurier   with 

referei to  the   comme ment   of  work   on   the   big 

project  and  in  the  speeches  in  its  support  which  follow- 
ed mi  the  part  of  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  canal  would  give  facilities 
for  the  transport  of  immense  supplies  of  pulpwood  in 
the  district  through  which  it  will  he  cut.  However. 
Hon.  Mr.  Rogers  annouced  that  he  would  not  act  un- 
til he  had  received  a  report  from  a  commission  which 
he  will  appoint  to  go  into  the  commercial  feasiblity 
of  the  project,  the  enginering  feasibility  having  already 
been  determined.  He  hinted,  however,  that  there  was 
a  strong  possibility  of  the  section  from  French  rivet- 
to  Lake  Nipissing     which  would  serve  pulp  and  paper 

interests   particularly    -being  g ahead   with   in   the 

near   future   independently    of   the    remainder   of   the 

route. 


FLAT  OR  ROTARY  SCREENS. 
(Abbr.    Translation    from    "La    1'apeterie. "    hy    ('.     K. 

Bandelin. 

It  is  well  known  that  new  inventions  meet  with 
many  difficulties,  and  that  they  are  only  slowly  adopt- 
ed hy  the  industry,  especially  as  there  often  exists  a 
sentiment  of  distrust  against  everything  new.  The  pa- 
per manufacture  is  among  these  industries,  and  many 
improvements  are  those  introduced  only  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Among  the  numerous  machines  and  apparatus  used 
in  the  paper  industry,  the  flat  screen  certainly  has 
been  the  one  least  changed.  In  many  mills  the  old 
flat  shaking  screen  is  still  met  with,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing  to  sec,  how  tenaciously  old  paperniakers  keep  on 
With    this  imperfect    device.      This   is  perhaps  due   to   the 

lack   of  success  of  certain   new  constructions,  the  in- 
ventors of  which  having  promised  wonders,  which  have 

not    always    materialised. 

It  is  SUfficienl  to  look  OVer  the  periodicals  of  the 
paper  industry  to  find  that  there  is  no  final  opinion 
as  to  the  advantage  of  one  or  another  system,  and  an 
apparatus  is  seldom  nut   with,  on  account  of  which  the 

inventor's  imagination  has  been  more  taxed. 

The  first  paper  machines  had  flat  screens  Accord- 
ing to  llofiiiann  s  Handbook  on  manufacture  of  paper. 
the  paper  mill  at  Weddersleben,  in  Germany,  used  a 
screen  from  1829  for  hand  made  paper.  Bryan  Don- 
kin,  of  London,  later  improved  the  device  and  used  it 
ill  connection  with  the  paper  machine,  which  hears  his 
name,  and  in  spite  of  an  incessant  work  to  improve  it, 
it    still    has    the    same    inconvenie S    which     llofiiiann 

described  '-'•">  years  ago       He  said  at  that  time 

'The  mam  fault  with  all  screens  of  this  type  is.  that 
"the  knots  ami  impurities  remain  on  the  plates.  Btick 
•Hi    tin-    slots,    ami    obstruct     the    passage    of    the    pulp. 

•The  man  in  charge  is  obliged  t"  scrape  together  in 
one  corner  the  screenings  remaining  on  the  plates,  m 
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"order  to  take  them  away.  During  this  operation, 
•'and  notwithstanding  all  care,  it  cannot  be  avoided, 
"that  part  of  the  impurities  is  pressed  through  the 
"slots.  The  quantity  of  pulp  passing  through  the 
"plates  is  increased  after  each  cleaning,  and  the  paper 
"then  becomes  heavier  and  less  clean." 

Another  inconvenience  is  the  formation  of  fibre 
bundles,  more  or  less  fitted  together  and  called  "cats," 
which  often  have  a  nucleus  of  impurities.  In  the  case, 
that  the  pulp  has  not  been  refined  in  an  absolutely  re- 
gular manner  and  contains  some  long  fibres,  those 
fibres  can  settle  across  the  bars  separating  two  sluts 
and  cause  the  formation  of  "cats." 

The  author  has  for  many  years  worked  with  the 
most  different  systems  of  flat  screens,  sueh  as  Goulds, 
Whites,  Wogcs,  as  well  as  with  the  usual  oscillating 
screens,  and  can  state  on  acount  of  his  long  experi- 
ence   in    the    use    of   these    devices,    that    the    flat    screen 

does  not  in  any  of  its  forms  give  complete  satisfac- 
tion as  to  work  performed,  labor  required  or  wear  and 
up-keep. 

Quite  different  is  the  case  with  the  rotary  screen. 
It  was  first  brought  out  by  Wandal  in  Reutlingen, 
Wttbg.,  about  1S(i2.  and  has  since  then  been  improved 
over  and  over  again.  The  both,  most  modern  types, 
built  by  Lamorl  and  Dietrich-Seybold,  can  be  regarded 
as  the  most  perfect  form  in  which  these  machines  have 

as    yet    appeared. 

Lamorl 's  screen  is  especially  suitable  for  fine  papers. 
particularly  its  double  type,  while  the  Dietrich-Sej 
bold  screens  can  be  used  for  all  goods.  The  D.-S. 
screen  has  a  slowly  rotating  cylinder  without  an\  shak- 
ing. The  pulp  passes  from  the  outside  in  and  is  push- 
ed onwards  by  oscillating  plates  below  the  cylinders. 
The  knots  and  impurities  retained  by  the  slots  are  con- 
tinuously removed  by  a  sprinkler  pipe.  The  cylinder 
docs  not  carry  away  any  pulp,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
the  impurities  to  collect  in  form  of  a  roll  inside  the 
cylinder,  which   is  only   half  full   with    diluted     and 

screened    pulp. 

The  mill,  where  the  author  is  employed,  manufac- 
tures the  most  different  grades  of  paper  on  six  ma- 
chines, viz.  pergamyn,  grease-proof,  fine  papers,  ex 
clusively  from  rags  and  without  any  ground  wood 
pulp,  envelopes,  strong  wrapping,  manila,  colored  pa- 
pers, cheap  wrapping  from  cellulose  refuse  and  old 
papers,  etc.,  and  for  all  these  grades  the  rotary  screen 
now  mentioned  gives  complete  satisfaction. 

It  has  been  possible  with  such  a  varied  production  to 
determine  exactly  the  most  suitable  width  of  the  slots. 
and  the  quantity  manufactured  in  each  case 

For  all  tine  papers  the  slots  are  about  0.014  to  0.012 
of  one  inch,  and  for  inferior  grades  0.018  to  0.017  of 
an  inch.  No  difficulties  need  to  be  feared  with  such 
fine  slots,  and  the  following  results  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tin'  rotary  screen  will  remove  all  doubts  in  this 
respect.  As  an  average,  22,000  to  26,500  lbs.  id'  fine 
and  envelope  papers  are  obtained  per  24  hours  on  a 
machine  with  a  width  of  7..">  ft.  of  cut  paper  with 
slots  of  0.014  to  0.012  of  one  inch,  while  slots  of  0.018 
to  0.017  of  one  inch  would  let  through  26,000  to  31,- 
000  lbs.  of  inferior  grades.  The  screening  is  of  course 
perfect  with  so  narrow  slots. 

Some  devices  must,  of  course,  be  arranged  in  the 
riffler  in  order  to  catch  floating  impurities  and  to  faci- 
litate the  work  of  the  screens.  This  is  easily  done  and 
it   can   be  said   that   all   pulp,    which    docs     not      pass 


through  a  D.S.  screen,  will  not  pass  through  any  flat 

screen. 

Another  advantage  of  the  rotary  screens  is  also  ap 
predated  by  many  manufacturers;  viz.,  the  nearly 
complete  non-appearance  of  rosin  ami  grease  spots  on 
the  wire.  This  advantage  is  especially  valuable  for 
manufacturers  of  this  grade  of  inferior  quality.  The 
disappearance  of  such  spots  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  rosin  and  grease  arc  floating  inside  the  screen. 
The  cylinder,  which  turns  slowly  in  the  pulp,  carries 
these  floating  particles  away,  when  it  moves  upwards, 
and  the  spray  pipe  washes  them  away. 

Every  practical  papermaker  knows  that  repeated 
cleaning  of  the  wire  has  an  obnoxious  influence  on  the 
production  as  well  as  on  the  length  of  life  of  the  wire. 
The  suppression  of  such  stops  has  hail  for  consequence 
an  increase  of  about  111  per  cent  in  the  production.  The 
wires  also  last  for  five  01'  six  weeks,  instead  of  three  to 
four.  This  improvement  certainly  depends  upon  a  bet 
ter  screening  of  the  pulp,  as  the  old  flat  screen  with  its 
slots  of  0.30  id'  niie  inch  Id  the  knots  ami  sheaves  pass, 
which  afterwards  made  marks  on  the  wire.  These 
marks,  by  friction  on  the  suet  ion  boxes,  cpliekh  put 
the  w  ire  out  of  commission. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  expenses  for  lubricating 
and  up  keep  are  so  nominal  with  a  rotarj  screen,  that 
it  is  also  in  this  respect  very  superior  to  the  flat 
screens. 


LINEN  PAPER. 
Special  papers  are  more  in  demand  everj  i\-.iy,  and 
in  makiiiLT.  say,  an  imitation  of  linen,  it  is  absolutely 
necesasry  to  keep  the  purpose  m  view  through  every 
process,  from  the  Hollander  and  pug  mill  to  the  calen 
dering  and  stamping.  Unless  the  paper  has  been 
specially  made,  no  stamping  or  other  ornamenting  pro 
cess  w  ill  be  of  any  avail. 

All  paper  to  hi'  linen  stamped  must  be  tough  and 
stroni.'.  but  must  have  a  considerable  degree  of  soft 
le-ss.  as  elasticity  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
stamping.  Hence  a  proper  mixture  of  pulps  and  pro 
p.r  grinding  arc  required,  and.  above  all.  the  use  of 
soft  water.  The  best  results  arc  gol  with  equal  parts 
of  hard  and  soft   pulp,  and  a  certain  amount   of  filling. 

Tile    following    is   a    Useful    recipe  : 

Sulphite  pulp 30  per  cent. 

New    white    first    class    bleached    col  Ion 

pulp 30  per  cent. 

Bleached  leafwood  pulp 30  per  cent. 

Filling    asbestine,  blane  fixe,  China  claj     in  per  cent. 

The  sulphite  pulp  must  be  selected  with  care,  and 
not  too  much  of  it  may  be  used,  or  the  paper  gets  hard  : 
and  the  rags  for  the  cotton  pulp  must  be  well  sorted, 
or  else  tin-  best  pulp-strainer  is  useless.  Tin-  whole- 
stuff  liollander  must  be  watched  to  see  that  over 
LTfi  Mi  I  ill  !_r  does  not  impart  a  parchment-like  character 
to  the  paper.  The  sulphite  and  cotton  pulps  should  be 
hollandered  separately. 

When  the  pulp  reaches  the  wire,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  exact]}  greasy,  so  that  there  must 
be   a   strong   shake   with    a    moderate   stroke.      Stamped 

papers  are  generally  thick  sorts,  say  about  85  gran s 

per  Square  metre  The  suction  boxes  must  not  draw- 
too  strongly,  and  the  «reb  must  not  be  too  damp  when 
it  reaches  the  dry  end.  so  that  the  press-rolls  must  be 
ample,  so  that  the  pressure  is  small,  and  felt  marks 
are  avoided.       The  number  of  drying  cylinders  must 
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1.,-  considerable,  so  that  the  drying  is  uniform.      The 

-  speed  on  the  Fourdrinier  is  from  40  to  60  metres 
per  minute,  and  the  width  of  the  wire  should  not  ex- 
ceed  2  metres. 

(>n  leaving  the  dry  end,  the  paper  is  damped  for 
stamping.  The  damping  requires  especial  care,  for  it 
must  be  uniform,  and  must  not  be  excessive,  or  the 
lustre  of  tli.-  paper  will  suffer.  After  damping  tin-  pa- 
per should  !><■  lefl  overnight  in  a  cool  place  for  the 
moisture  to  distribute  itself  uniformly. 

At  tin-  present  day  there  are  two  sorts  of  stamping. 

One  is  produced  on  the  goffering  machine,  with 
rollers  of  the  best  chilled  casl  iron,  engraved  to  imitate 
the  structure  of  linen,  from  the  finesl  batiste  to  the 
coarsesl  fabrics.  In  any  case,  tin-  pressure  must  be 
easily  regulatable,  and  the  engraved  lines  on  the  roll- 
ers must  be  kept  clean.  The  paper  should  not  contain 
,„,„•,-  than  lo  per  cent,  of  filling,  and  the  occurrence 
of  hard  grains  likely  to  damage  tin-  paper  and  tin-  en- 
graving of  tin'  rolh-rs  must.be  carefully  avoided.  The 
stamping  ran  be  done  on  our  or  both  sides.  In  the 
former  case  tin-  paper  must  run  between  an  engraved 
cylinder  and  one  thickly  covered  with  paper. 
'  In  the  latetr  ease  it  runs  between  two  engraved 
cylinders.  Papers  stamped  with  engraved  cylinders 
elm  In-  recognized  by  two  tests:  their  unequal  trans- 
parency and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  fibre 
pattern.  They  are  generally  rough  on  the  surface, 
and  Therefore  not  easy  to  write  on  with  a  pen.  This 
defect  can  he  partly  remedied  by  calendering,  but  not 
entirely  without  destroying  the  linen  pattern.  Papers 
stamped  with  engraved  rollers  are  used  mainly  by 
bookbinders  and  for  wrapping. 

The  second  method  consists  in  pressing  a  linen  fabric 
.  the  wel).  The  paper  is  passed  between  two  roll- 
ers wrapped  in  linen,  and  receives  the  impression  of 
the  fibre  on  both  sides.  One  difficulty  is  to  avoid  creas- 
ing and  distortion.  Tin-  development  of  a  crease  or  a 
tear  in  the  wrapping  uecessitates  its  total  renewal.  An- 
other is  that  a  closely-woven  fabric  is  uecessary,  and 
the  pressure  soon  flattens  it  so  that  it  makes  little  or 
no  impression  on  the  paper.  Tie-  first  difficulty  is 
preventable  almost  entirely  by  careful  examination  of 
the  fabric  before  use.  and  accurate  wrapping  of  it  on 
to  flic  pvlinder.  The  hest  way  to  avoid  the  second  dif 
ficulty  is  to  substitute  fiat  plates  for  rollers  to  give  the 
impression.  The  method  is  expensive,  because  rollers 
are  needed  as  well  as  plates,  although  the  rollers  are 

not    of  com ngraved.  and  because  the   paper  has 

"tamped  sleet  by  -I t   instead  of  passing  in  a 

fontinuous  well,  to  be  cut  up  as  required  afterwards. 
'lo-  shpets  and  steel  or  zinc  plates  covered  on  both 
ides  with   linen,  are  made  up  into  piles  of  20  to  25 

-  alternating  with  sheets  of  paper,  and  the  piles 
rolled   to  press  the  pattern  of  the  linen   into    the 

-  Instead  of  having  a  pile,  Bingle  pairs  of  plates 
everal   pairs  Bide  by  side  can  be  put   through  the 

rollers     This    avoids    the    difficult}     of    getting    uniform 

throughout    the   whole   thickness   of   a    pile, 
women  workers  can  in  this  waj   stamp  9,000  to 
10,000  sheets  of  60  by    16  cm.,    and    weighing    BO-90 
grammes  per  square  metre,  daily. 

Wiethe!-  in  web  or  sheets,  the  paper  should  never 

more   than   once   through    the    machine        Once 

nough  if  everything  is  in  proper  order. 

and  a  second  passage  will  infallibly   confuse  the  two. 

ire  must  to  nt  be  regulated  by  the 

quired;  the  greater  that  is.  the  heavier 

must  be  tl  Then,  again,  i h  pressure  is 


needed  for  getting  deep  impressions,  especially  on  com- 
paratively inelastic  papers.  The  adjustment  of  the 
pressure,  in  fact,  demands  much  skill  and  experience. 
Writings  require  a  slighl  calendering  between  blank 
zinc  plates  after  stamping,  if  the  relief  of  the  pattern 
is  too  great  for  them  to  be  written  on  comfortably. 

As  regards  the  plates  used  for  stamping,  zinc  plates 
are  preferable  in  working  with  piles,  steel  plates  for 
working  with  separate  pairs  of  plates,  as  zinc  (dates: 

are  tlu-n  likely  to  be  bent  or  crushed  at   th Iges.        A 

Imni  piate  ,.;,,,  i„.  straightened,  but  one  with  a  crushed 
edge  is  spoilt  beyond  hope.  Much,  of  course,  depends 
on  tin-  way  in  which  the  press  is  fed.  A  pair  of  plates 
or  a  pile  of  pairs  musl  enter  with  an  edge  parallel  to 
the  rollers,  and  not  corner  first,  for  example. 

It  is  ereath  conducive  to  the  life  of  the  plates  and 
also  to  that  of  their  linen  covering,  to  make  that  dou- 
ble, using  a  coarser  fabric  next  the  metal  and  a  finer 
fabric  to  imprint  the  paper.  Both  fabrics  must  be 
free    from    weaving    faults,   especially    from    knots   or 

holes,  and  also  from  tri of  size  or  filling.     The  paste 

used  is  always  made  with  wheat  starch,  mixed  with 
about  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  potalo  flour.  The 
plates  should  extend  about  an  inch  beyond  the  paper 
all  round  for  single  sheet  printing,  so  that  the  work- 
man can  take  hold  easily  without  touching  the  paper. 

Wlen    the   linen   has  1 n   fixed   on    to  a   plate,   it   is  of 

greal  importance  that  it  should  not  be  used  until  the 
paste  is  perfectly  dry.  which  will  take  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  warm,  dry  room.  Experience  has 
shown  that  if  the  stamping  is  done  with  plates  which 
are  not  perfectly  dry.  the  relief  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  worn  down  by  handling  or  even  by  tin-  sheets  be- 
ing piled  up  in  stock. — Papier  Zeitung. 


THE  DANDY  ROLLS  AND  ITS  USES. 

Now  that  the  cost  of  making  paper  is  steadily  rising, 
and  competition  in  paper-making  is  getting  sharper,  ev- 
ery paper  maker  tries  to  increase  his  output,  without 
diminishing  the  qualitj  of  his  products.  Tin-  dandy 
roll  is  an  important  factor  in  tin-  value  of  a  paper.  It 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  other  thintrs 
being  equal,  thai  papers  made  with  a  dandy  roll  arc 
better,  especially  in  regard  to  strength,  than  papers 
made  without  one.  provided,  of  course,  that  the  roll  is 
in  good  order.  Hence  the  use  of  a  dand}  roll  is 
i iallv  advantageous  with  kraft  papers.  It  is  there- 
fore of  importance  that  ever)  paper-maker  should  use 
dandy  rolls  proper  for  the  paper  in  tin-  making,  with- 
out too  much  regard  to  the  cost  of  them. 

A  special  advantage  of  the  dandy    roll    is    that    it 

increases     the     Sizing     qualitj      of     the     paper,     especially 

with  thin  papers,  an  important  fact  in  view  of  the  pre- 
sent high  price  of  rosin.  Ever}  paper-maker  knows 
that  all  irregularities  in  tin-  flow  of  pulp  on  to  the 
wire  ami  in  the  shake  interfere  with  the  felting  of  the 
fibre,  and  make  an  unlevel  web.  made  still  more  so  b\ 
lie-  action  of  tie-  suction  boxes  An  important  function 
of  the  dand}  roll  is  to  level  up  the  web  b}  its  pres- 
sure      ll    is  obvious  'hat    if  the  web  is  left    in   Its  nub-vd 

state,  it  will  \  ar\  in  w  eight  from  square  yard  to  square 
yard,  and  will  show  differenl  sizing  qualities  at  differ- 
ent places 

It  is  requisite  to  run  tin-  dand}  roll  in  exact  correa 
pondence  with  th,-  speed  of  tin-  machine,  especially 
with  the  very  wide  machines  now  in  use  A  paper- 
maker  ordering  a  dandy  roll  must  state  exactly  the 
thickness  of  the  paper  ami  the  sped  of  th.-  machine. 
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Proper  work  with  the  dandy  roll  depends  also  on  the 
preparation  of  the  stuff  in  the  hollander.  Pulp  must 
be  supplied  neither  too  short  nor  too  coarse.  The  pulp 
must  felt  well  enough  on  the  wire  to  resist  the  ten- 
dency to  cling  to  the  dandy  roll.  This  tendency  is 
the  chief  danger  with  fibbed  and  water-marked  rolls, 
and  causes  waste  of  time  while  the  attendant  is  put- 
line,-  matters  right.  He  takes  his  own  time  to  do  it. 
This  tearing  ou1  of  fibres  from  the  web  by  the  dandy 
roll  is  due  to  badly  hollandered  pulp.  With  a  heavy 
dandy  roll,  actual  holes  may  be  torn  in  the  paper,  and 
if  the  roll  touches  the  wire,  both  of  them  wear  rapid- 
ly. 

This  last  observatoin  obviously  suggests  that  the 
dandy  roll  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  especially 
with  wide  rapid  machines.  English  makers  of  these 
rolls  are  now  copying  their  German  and  American  con- 
freres in  this  respect.  It  is  true,  of  course,  thai  a  lone- 
roll  must  be  comparatively  heavy,  bu1  it  is  easy  to  have 
a  system  of  counterpoises,  so  thai  just  so  much  of  the 
weight  as  is  required  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
comes  upon  the  web.  By  means  of  this  device,  together 
with  spring-bearings,  'he  pressure  of  the  dandy  roll 
can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  from  its  full  weigb.1  down- 
wards. 

The  place  wheer  the  dandy  roll  should  be  put  over 
the  wire  depends  on  the  purpose  it  lias  to  fulfil.  For 
vellum  papers  it  should  lie  just  behind  the  tirst  sue 
tion  box.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  In  make  a  wa- 
ter-mark, it   must   be  nearer  the  dry  end. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  wrapping  of 
the  dandy  roll.  Its  fineness  must  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  work.  The  fineness  must  not  be  too  greal 
for  thick  papers,  to  prevent  distortion,  but  for  thin 
papers  the  fineness  should  be  as  greal  as  possible.  The 
relief  of  the  water-mark  is  also  of  importance.  It 
must  be  greater  for  thick  than  for  thin  papers,  simi- 
lar remarks  apply  to  dandy  rolls  for  ribbing  paper  in- 
stead of  water-marking  i*.  The  thinner  the  paper, 
the  liner  the  rib-making  wires  must  be,  and  vice  versa. 
For  line  papers,  the  dandy  roll  must  be  made  of  bronze 
oi-  brass. 

Although   for  water-marks  there   is  nol   much  ques- 

tioii  of  wear  with  all  sorts  of  dandy  rolls,  yel  the 
marks  and  pictures  soldered  on  'o  large  dandy  rolls 
are  much   less  subjeel    to  wear  than  on  small   rolls. 

In  order  to  gel  an  exact  water-mark  always,  the 
dandy  roll  must  be  kept  clean.  The  alum  in  tie-  size 
attacks  the  dandy  roll  wires  unless  this  is  done,  and 
the  wires  then  make  imperfect  impressions.  If  there 
is  any  of  the  clinging  tendency  above  spoken  id',  the 
iciieis  o!  the  dandy  toll  should  be  smeared  with  petro 
leum  or  turpentine. 

.Many  liquids  are  squirted  on  to  tin-  dandy  roll  and 
wiic  to  clean  them,  such  as  water,  turpentine,  petro- 
leum, bisulphide  of  carbon,  caustic  soda  lye,  solutions 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  soap,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
All  i  f  these,  except  'he  last,  do  not  hurt  the  roll-cover- 
ing,  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Especially  on  Sundays,  when,  certain  countries  ex- 
cepted, the  machines  are  standing  still  after  having 
1  ei  n  i  lej  tied,  the  a  id  gets  twenty  hours  to  act  on  the 
metal,  and  even  the  best  bronze  w  ill  not  resist  it  long. 
Hence  sulphuric  acid  should  not  be  used  tor  cleaning 
dandy  rolls. 

As  soon  as  the  dandy  roll  is  lifted  off  the  wire  it 
should  be  rinsed  with  a  3  to  4  per  cent  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  the  water-mark  wires  should  be 
cleared  with  a  blast  of  steam,  to  clear  tin-  crevices  from 


scraps  of  pulp.    This  cleaning  becomes  much  more  dif- 
ficult if  it  is  delayed,  as  the  pulp  dries  on  the  wires. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  letter-marks  on  the  dandy 
roll  have  no  sharp  edges  to  injure  the  web  pasisne;  be- 
low them.  These  edges  will,  of  course,  cut  deeper 
the  heavier  the  pressure  of  the  dandy  roll  on  the  web. 

Another  point  is  to  see  that  the  bearings  of  the 
dandy  roll  run  true.  The  writer  had  a  curious  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  apparently  obvious  proposition.  A 
dandy  roll  which  had  been  causing  trouble  was  trans 
ferred  to  another  machine,  where  less  important  pa- 
pers were  being  made.  It  then  acted  perfectly,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  bearings  in  which  it  had  worked  in 
the  first  machine  were  badly  worn,  while  those  to 
which  it  was  transferred,  the  machine  having  been  less 
used,  were  nearly  as  good  as  new.  Bad  bearings  make 
the  roll  catch  up  fibre  from  the  web  in  its  jerky  move- 
ment, and  often  causes  holes  in   the  paper. 

The  dandy  roll  must  be  kept  damp,  and  this  is  best 
done  with  two  jets,  one  of  water  and  one  of  steam. 
The  steam  jet  should  be  as  far  below  the  dandy  roll 
as  possible,  and  on  the  pulp-strainer  side.  The  steam 
also  helps  to  destroy  blisters  in  the  web.  and  assists 
the  action  of  the  suction  boxes  by  its  heat.  Zentral 
blatt. 


WORKING  UP  WASTE  PAPERS. 

The  treatment  of  wasp-  paper  is  different  according 
to  whether  a  mill  works  up  scraps  regularly,  or  only 
now    and    then.      In    the    latter  case   only    the    best    sort 

of  scraps  is  used.     In  the  for r  case  all    sorts    are 

worked    up    except    till'    dearest. 

Waste  paper  has  I ome  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, and  there  are  special  sorting  establishments 
which  will  undertake  to  maintain  a  supply  of  any 
particular  kind  of  scrap.  As  many  as  lo  different 
classes  are  made,  and  these  are  again  subdivided  ac 
cording  to  colour. 

The  sorting  and  working  up  id'  the  waste  in  small 
quantities  lor  mixing  in  small  proportions  with  whole 
stuff  presents  no  difficulties,  as  no  special   machinery 

is  wanted.    Tl ase  is  differenl  when  H)  tons  or  more 

of  waste  are  used  every  year,  and  the  sorting  of  such 
huge  quantities  cannot  be  done  economically  in  a  pa- 
lter mill. 

Large  quantities  mean   large   warehouse  space,   for 

tin-  scraps  must  not  be  kept  in  the  open  air.  A  good 
airj    shed  is  the  best   store  room,  as  it  shelters  the  bales 

IV wet  while  allowing  (rrr  aeeess  of  air.     It  should 

be  as  near  the  shop  where  the  scraps  are  treated  as  con- 
venient. 

The  best   boilers  for  waste  paper  scraps  are  tin-  splie 

rical  form,  and  the  sorting-room  should  !»•  over  the 
boiling-room.  For  sifting  out  dirt  hand  sieves  can  be 
used  or  an  endless  travelling  screen.  The  sorting  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  Thus  in  sorting  scraps  with 
a  view  to  making  coloured  paper,  more  attention  must 
be  paid  to  quality  than  to  colour.  The  boiler  should 
hold  two  tons  of  paper  or  more.  It  cannot  well  be  too 
large.     One  ten  feet  ]U  diameter  is  none  too  big. 

It  is  economical  to  use  an  old  boiler,  as  it  is  not  used 
for  heating,  but  simplj  to  soak  the  scraps.  If  heat  is 
employed,  tie-  size  in  tin-  paper  scraps  will  be  removed 
entirely.  Some  is  unavoidably  lost,  but  whatever  is 
left  makes  economy  in  the  after-sizing  of  the  new-  pa- 
per into  the  composition  of  which   the  scraps  enter. 

The  boiler  can  he  filled  loose  with  the  waste  paper,  or  it 
can  be  squeezed  in  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  boil- 
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er  take  up  a  large  quantity.  It  mast,  however,  be  re- 
membered thai  wood  papers  swell,  so  thai  they,  or 
scraps  containing  a  large  proportion  of  them,  must  not 
be  packed  too  tight.  It  is  essential  thai  the  rouser  in 
the  boiler  should  nol  be  interfered  with  in  its  action. 
Three  or  four  hours  are  required  in  the  boiler,  which 
vol  veil  aboul  five  times  per  minute.  This  treat- 
menl  facilitates  and  shortens  the  subsequenl  pugmill 
work  materially,  and  as  the  largesl  spherical  boiler 
takes  up  no  more  than  five  horse-power  -much  less 
than  a  pug-mill— thi onomy  of  the  previous  treat- 
ment is  obvious  No  good  results  can  1"'  expected 
if  the  soaking  is  omitted. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  pug-mill,  the  kneading  ma- 
chine is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  hollander  must  not  receive  the  stuff  too  thick 
from  the  pug-mill,  or  the  pulp  will  gel  too  greasy.  This 
danger  is  particularly  imminent  with  Long  hollander 
rolls  of  large  diameter,  which  work  very  rapidly. 

As  regards  the  work  on  tin-  wire,  tin-  whole  stuff 
must  be  greasy  to  prevenl  the  water  from  running  off 
too  freely.  It  is  often  ;i  good  plan  to  warm  the  pulp 
a  little,  especially  in  making  thick  papers.  Four  suc- 
tion boxes  are  used,  two  with  suction  and  two  with- 
out. 

The  felt  of  the  upper  couch  roll  may  lie  an  English 
unwoven  on.',  if  the  paper  has  been  well  sorted  before- 
hand, so  that   there  are  no  eoarse   impurities.    There 

OUghl    to   lie   three   wet    presses,    with    felts   not    too   elose. 
hut   not   loos.'  enough   to  mark   the  web. 

The  dry  end  should  he  ample,  as  gradual  drying  is 
advantageous.  Papers  to  be  satined  on  one  side  only 
should  not  come  too  wet  to  the  drying  cylinders,  or 
the  moisture  will  escape  slowly  and  unevenly,  and 
creases  will  be  produced.  A  long  wire  is  almost  in- 
variably necessary,  if  the  machine  is  to  he  run  at  an.\ 
reasonable  rat.-. 

We  may  now  allude  to  some  of  the  later  ideas,  some 
patent.-.!  and  some  not.  which  are  connected  with  using 
waste  paper  over  again.  Most  of  the  patented  process 
es  involve  the  us.-  of  reagents  for  removing  printer's 
ink  ami  bleaching.  Hence  they  are  far  too  trouble- 
some and  expensive.  It  is  far  hitter  in  fact,  the  only 
way  to  sort  the  waste  paper,  ami  to  use  printed  stuff 
only  for  making  coarse  coloured  new  papers. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  h.-  remarked  that  supercalen- 
dering  is  advisable,  "Inn  possible,  for  papers  into  the 
composition  of  which  much  old  waste  paper  enters. 
The  calendering  conceals  the  look,  indescribable  in 
Is.  which  such  papers  are  too  prone  to  manifest. 
and  which  the  expert  remarks  immediately. 

I'nder  present-day  conditions,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  make  wall-paper,  even  the  besl  kinds,  without 
the  use  of  old  scraps.  The  case  is  different  w  ith  w  rap- 
pings.  No  strength  is  wanted  in  a  wall-paper,  hut  a 
packing   paper  does   require  a   certain   amount.      Hence 

f.~.   nt  ol. I  pap.r  in  its  manufacture  requires  .-are. 
and  res| table  makers  of  wrappings,  who  are  the  ma- 

•!..-  trade,  take  care  to  use  only  the  besl  im- 
printed white  scraps,  and  them  in  not  too  large  a 
quantity       Papier  Keitung 


Mr  .1    K    l.  l;  te.i  to  the  vacancy  on  the 

ntide   board   caused   b)    the  death  of  his   father. 

\|  i     I;.."    is   .it    preseul    in 


BRAZILIAN  WOODS. 

Their  Utilization  For  the  Manufacture  of  Wood-Pulp. 
Woods  Suitable  for  Pulping. 

The  following  are  the  native  names  of  the  species 
which  are  besl  adapted  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  neither  in  French  nor  in  English  is  there 
any  name  for  so  main  species:-  Lenha  branca,  morce- 
guinho,  cachete  bicuyba,  imbira  guiaba,  gindyba, 
araca,  anda-assu,  tatu,  barriga  d'agua,  almecega,  cat- 
inga  .I.-  porco,  pindahyba,  imbauba,  aca,  caja,  canella 
jacu,  canella  gosmenta,  taroma,  gotrana,  mulungu, 
sapucaia,  figueira  do  campo,  conde,  louro,  imbriussu, 
guaxima,  bacurubu,  palmito  doce,  bainha-capada,  pin- 
lin  do  Parana. 

Most  of  these  are  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  at  the 
age  nf  seven  or  eighl  years  reach  a  diameter  equal  to 
that  of  our  European  resinous  woods  at  25  years. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  a  white  or  very  light-coloured 
physical  texture,  with  long  flexible  fibres.  Apart  from 
the  pinho  and  the  almecega,  none  of  them  contains  re- 
sin. Almost  all  attain  a  heighl  of  20  to  4<i  metn  - 
feel  to  111'  feet  and  a  diameter  of  75  centime! 
L"  2  metres  say  30  in.  to  100  in.  .  with  the  exception  of 
the  guaxima,  which  is  a  shrub. 

Analysis  of  Some  of  the  Woods. 

i  iim-  month  after  felling.     l>rv  timber. 
Cel-  Cel- 

Water.   Ash.     lulose.  Ash.     lulose. 
p..-.      p.c.      p.e.      p.c.      p.c. 

Canella  gosmenta 34.22     0.71      18.02     1.08     72 . :•:> 

Canella    jacu :;s.i;t     0.61     43.75     1.00     71.26 

Taroma 32.94     1.29     46.07     1.93 

Gotrana 33.32     0.75     45.75     1.12     'is. HI 

Mulungu 54.53     1.24     30.99     2.74     68.16 

Imbauba 28.92     0.93      17.71      1.31     67.12 

Sapucaia     33.57     0.38     44.25     0.58     66.61 

Figueira  <lo.  campo 39.33     1.54     10.39     2.54 

31.67     0.79     4  4 . : :  I      1.15 

Imbirussu 40.70     0.81     :;7..".l'     1.36 

Guaxima  (bark) 54.82     5.38     1l\77   11.90     .- 

Ditto     « 1      43.56     1.03     34.81      1.83 

Bacurubu     23.13     1.57     4ii.."i4     2.07 

Palmito  iloce 30.43     0.83     4<> .  .".">     1.1;. 

Bainha  capada  tl  .77     1 .05     ::i  .36 

Louro 19.37     2.74     52.17     3.40     .54. 7" 

Volume  and  Distribution. 
There  have  been  carried  out  a  large  number  of     - 

mates    of    the     Volume    occupied     by     these     white     Woods 

lii  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  it  decreases  in 
inverse  ratio  with  the  altitude  in  tropical  forests.  Thus 
the  writer  has  measured  in  forests  at  an  altitude  of  less 
than  100  metres  550  cubic  metres  of  white  wood  per 
hectare     T.sii-J  cubic  feet  per  acre,  while  at  '-'"iO  or  300 

ties   (say,  825  to   1,000  feet)    the   proportion   is  no 

more  than  200  cubic  ■  -    ■>  cubic  feet   per  acre    , 

At  a  heighl  of  500-600  metres  say.  1,700-1,900  feet  it 
falls  below  1(10  cubic  metres  per  hectare  1,430  cubic 
feel  per  air.-  These  figures  relate  to  squared  trunk 
wood:  no  account  is  taken  of  the  branches  or  of  the 
exterior  wood,  which  b\  themselves  form  a  volume 
equal   to  nearly  one  half  of  that   of  the  trunk  wood. 

The  specific  gravity  of  all  these  woods  is  very  vari- 
able, ranging  between  0.350  and  0.750,  so  that  on  an 
average  a  cubic  metre  would  weighl  550  kilogrammes 
1,212  lb  and  would  yield  about  200  kilogrammes  II 
lb  of  mechanical  pulp,  or  125  or  150  kilogrammes 
(275  lb.  to  330  lb.    of  unbleached  chemical  pulp. 

Conditions  of  Exploitation. 
The  conditions  of  exploitation  naturally  depend  up- 
on the  topographical  situation  of  these  foresl       II   i- 

possible  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  proprietors 
or  with  the  companies  which  exploit   the  cabinet   woods 
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only,  or  to  acquire  certain  of  the  forests  and  work  them 
as  a  whole  <>n  this  would  depend  the  net  cost  per 
cubic  metre  of  wood  delivered  at  the  mill.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  an  average  value  per  cubic  metre;  the 
writer  will  merely  give,  as  a  guide,  an  example  corres- 
ponding to  an  industrial  exploitation  of  relatively  lit- 
tle importance,  of  which  the  mills  are  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  a  navigable  river  connected  with 
a  seaport. 

Whether  the  wood  is  worked  by  the  enterprise  or 
whether  it  is  purchased  from  the  exploiters,  let  it  he 
supposed  that  its  cost,  delivered  to  the  mills  in  the 
proximity  of  the  river,  is  3f.  50c.  (2s.  lid.'  per  cubic 
metre.  Le1  it  also  he  assumed  that  the  cost  of  Labour 
is  t;f.  (5s.)  per  day  of  10  hours,  with  300  working  days 
per  year.  This  being  so.  let  us  calculate  what  would  lie 
the  cost  price  of  loo  kilogrammes  i  220  lb.  >  of  meehani 
cal  pulp  for  an  output  of  20  tons  of  pulp  per  day.  This 
works  out  as  follows: — 

Estimated  Cost. 
Motive   power:    1,500   h.p.,    produced    by     burning 

WOOd-chipS,  etc..  tile  net  cost  of  which  would  he  If. 
(  lOd.  I    pel'  CUbic    metre. 

P.c. 
Of   this    fuel    lie   cubic    metres    per    daj     would    be 

necessary     lint'.,    or    for    leu    kilogrammes    of 

pulp 

For    mo    kilogrammes   of   pulp    '-    cubic    metn 

white    wee. I    is   sufficient,   or 1.75 

Lai ':    in    mill,    50    men     .-it      lif.      300f.      lor      100 

kilos 1.50 

Line I    transport,    20    men    .-it     6f.     I20f.     for     LOO 

kilns 60 

in   mules  lit    2f.      20f.      for    100   kilns HI 

River   transport      leu   h.p.   steam    barge,    100   inns, 

with   crew    of    I"   men     would   cost    about    20f. 

per    20    tons    manufactured     foi     lee    kilos 
Lighting  oil,  etc.     25f.  per  daj      for    lee   kilos.  12 

Management    and    stuff     150f.    per     ,iu\      for     lee 

kilns ; ::, 

Amortization    of   capital    (800,000f.     amortized     at 

the    r.ite   of    15    per   cent,    per   annum,   or    pel 

working   400f.     foi    me    kilos 20 

'Plus  ,  ,,st  of  F.5.  12  pet   100  kilogrammes        .".  :;  20d. 
per  220   lb)    .is   for  pulp  delivered   at    the   pert   of 
exportation.     To  tins  must  be  added: 

Transhipment    aboard    stea r,    pel     100    kilns.. 

Export   duties,   LO  per  cent,  ail   valorem 55 

Freight     from    Brazil    to    an    English    pert.    20s. 
per  ton,  or  for   100  kilos         2.50 

t'nst   of   inn  kilns,  pulp  f.o.b.  ut   an   English  port  F.8.67 

The  present   selling  prim  of  pulp  per   100   kilns. 

being 13.00 

Theer  is  a  net  profit  of 

It   tins  calculation  be  correct  the  annual  profit  should  ' 
OOOf.     i.e..  3s  5d.  per  220  lb.,  or  £10,292  per  annum  . 

Capital  Necessary. 

The  capital  necessary  for  this  enterprise  is  made  up  us  foi 
lows. 

Machinery,   1,500  h.p.   (for  wood   fuel)    F.lc 

Apparatus:   rasping-machines  and   accessories  200,000 

River  steamer,  400  tons  capacity 125, 

--  s ; 200, ' 

Transport  and  setting  up 50,000 

Sundries   and   unforeseen   expenses     the   land    is 

gi\  en   free  - 75,000 

F.8i 
Floating  capital 400,000 

Total  capital F.i.i 

or.  say,  E 


The  protit  would  thus  he  ahout  2]  per  cent  on  the  to- 
tal capital. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  foregoing  calcula- 
tions it  is  assumed  that  the  wood  is  supplied  by  an  e\ 
ploiter  at  the  price  of  P.  3.50  per  cubic  metre  delivered 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  mills,  and  that  the  pulp 
manufacturers  have  only  to  load  it  and  transport  it 
by  a  Deeauville  light  railway  to  the  factory.  If  the 
forest  were  to  he  exploited  hy  lite  manufacturers 
themselves  the  husiness  would  he  rather  more  com 
plicated.      London  Times. 


PINE  OIL  OR  LIQUID  ROSIN. 
By  H.  BERGSTROM. 
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Bandelin. 

It    is    well    know  ii    that    a    liquid    ' 

the  black   lye,   is  obtained   m   the 
when  pine  wood  is  digested.    This 


up 


oap, "  floating  on 

Dda     pulp    process, 

soap"  has  alreadj 
been    the   objeel     for    investigations,     and      so-called 

"liquid  rosin"  is  at  present  generally  prepared  from 
it  by  treatment  with  acid  sulphates  or  acids.  This 
soap  mainly  consists  of  sodium  sails  of  higher  organic 
acids,  which  consequently  are  constituents  of  all  the 
liquid  rosin, 

A  light  yellow  oil,  with  a  bottom  sediment  of  white 
crystals,  which  maj  he  separated  from  the  ml  bj 
pressing,  is  obtained  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
a  dark  colored.  \,-r\  volatile  liquor,  when  the  hrown 
liquid  rosin  is  distilled  in  vacuo.  These  crystals  con- 
sist   of   rosin   acids,   which   crystalise   in   an   alcoholic   so 

lution  as  triangles  or  prisms  with  corners  cut  oil' 
obliquely.  A  brittle,  yellow  to  In-own  rosin  is  obtain 
ed.  when  the  purified  crystals  are  melted,  and  can  he 
used  as  common  rosin  I'm-  size. 

The  siowK    drying  ml   obtained    from   the   vacuum 

distillati :ontains   rosin   acids   in   solution    together 

with    higher   fatty   acids   ami    indifferent     substances. 

Palmitic  acid  has  been  found  ; ng  these  fattj  acids, 

oleic  acid  very  probably  occurs  among  them.  When 
superheated  the  oil  l-u.-s  sebacic  acid  m  greal  quanti 
ties.  Besides  some  acid  of  tin-  linolene  Beriee  prob 
ably  is  present. 

The    indifferenl    substances    have    as   yel    not     I n 

thoroughly  investigated.     Tie-  first  destillate  from  the 

destination    in    vacuo    is    rich    in    indifferenl    siihslai s. 

among  which  a  terpene  has  I n  found. 

Phytosterine,  an  alcohol,  has  also  been  found,  which 
in  vacuo  distils  without  disassociation  at  a  temperature 
above  360  deg.  <'..  ami  which  generallj  occurs  in  veg- 
etable fat.  This  phytosterine  has  been  prepared 
directly   from  the  soap,  not    from   the  pine  oil. 

The  raw  material  for  the  pine  oil.  tin-  soap,  contains 
always  some  black  lye,  which  at  the  disassociation  with 
acid  forms  lignine,  which,  however,  maj  he  separated 
from  the  oil  hy  mechanical  means.  Tin,-  oil  conse 
quently   contains: 

Indifferenl  substances. 

Phytosterine  I  in  the  soap  . 

Palmitic  Acid. 

Oleic  Acid     very  probably,  hut  not  directly  shown 

Acids,  belong  to  tie-  Linolene  series 

Rosin  Acids. 
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Small  quantities  of  lignine  substances  may  also  oc- 
cur as  occasional  constituents  as  well  as  water. 

The  researches,  the  results  of  which  now  have  been 
outlined,  must,  however,  only  be  regarded  as  prelim- 
inary, and  the  pine  oil  ran.  of  course,  also  contain 
other  ingredients  besides  the  now  mentioned  sub- 
stances. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  pine  oil  is  vary- 
ing depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  digested  wood. 
The  following  average  figures  have  been  obtained  from 
different  samples : — 

P.c        P.c. 

Unsaponifiable 6  10 

Rosin   Acids 35  50 

Fatty  Acids 40  59 

Palmitic  acid  was  found  present,  but  amounting  to 
less  than  •">  per  cent  of  the  pine  oil.  To  these  analyses 
may  be  remarked,  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
results  obtained  by  methods  used  for  mixtures  of 
known  substances,  must  be  taken  somewhat  cautiously. 

The  pine  oil  from  surface  wood,  for  instance  slabs,  is 
relatively  rich  in  fatty  acids,  while  inside  wood  from 
the  same  tree  gives  a  pine  oil  more  rich  in  rosin  and 
thickly  flowing.  Certain  kinds  of  pine  in  the  South- 
eastern States  don't  contain  any  or  only  small  quan- 
tities of  fat  Such  wood  gives  a  nearly  solid  rosin  in 
the  soda  pulp  process,  consisting  mostly  of  rosin  acids. 

At  present  the  pine  oil  is  usually  sold  as  obtained 
from  disassociation  of  the  soap.  It  is.  however,  prob- 
able that  a  further  rectification  of  the  oil  would  be  ad- 
vantageous on  account  of  the  price  paid  and  with  the 
now  available  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  this 
oil. 


GLYCERINE  IN  PAPER. 
Sindall  and  Bacon. 
The  use  of  glycerine  is  resorted  to  in  the  production 
of  eei-tain  types  of  paper,  notably  those  which  need  to 
be  slightly  hygroscopic  and  capable  of  retaining  some 
moisture.  Some  of  the  so-called  dry  copying  tissues 
depend  for  their  qualities  on  the  presence  of  hygro- 
Bcopic  Bubstances,  amongst  which  glycerine  takes  a 
foremost  place.  Chlorides  of  zinc,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium are  instances  <>f  metallic  salts  which  absorb 
moisture  on  exposure  to  the  ordinary  atmospheric  con- 

The  qualitative  tests  by  which  the  presence  of  gly- 
cerine maj  be  detected  are  of  a  simple  character,  but 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  actual  amount  pre 
sent  is  a  more  complicated  process. 

The  method  of  detecting  the  glycerine  is  based  upon 

allowing  reaction:      When  an  alcoholic  solution  of 

phenol-phthalein   is  added   to  a  solution  of  borax  the 

rose  red  colour  obtained  is  discharged  b)   glycerine  in 

the  cold,  and  restored  on  heating. 

The  solutions  employed  for  this  test  are  as  follows: 
1       A    half   per   cent,   solution    of   borax    obtai I    bj 

dissolving  1  gram  of  borax  in  200  ccs.  of  water. 
A  weak  alcoholic  solution  of    phenol-phthalein 

obtained   by  dissolving   1    gram   of  phenol  phlha 
lein  in  ion  cca   of  alcohol. 
The  solution  containing  glycerine  which  in  the 
i  Uaiik  lest  ma}  be  made  up  convenient- 
ly by  adding  1  gram  of  glycerine  to  loo  cca   of 

distilled    V 

test  K  applied  bj  adding  to  J  cc,  of  the  borax  bo 

lution  a  drop  of  the  phenol-phthalein  solution  so  .is  to 

ce  the  well-known  rose  red  colour.    Sufflcienl  of 

ition  is  slow  ly  added  until  the  colour 


is  completely,  or  almost  completely  discharged.  If 
the  mixture  is  then  heated  the  red  colour  reappears, 
and  on  cooling  off  it  is  again  discharged. 

The  distinct  reaction  can  be  obtained  when  -  ce.  of 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  glycerine  is  used.  The  com- 
plete discharge  of  the  colour  depends  partly  on  the  us.' 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  phenol-phthalein  solu- 
tion, and  partly  upon  the  quantity  of  glycerine  solu- 
tion added.  Since  -'  CC.  of  a  '2  per  cent  solution  of 
glycerine  corresponds  to  0.(14  grams  of  glycerine,  the 
reaction  is  a  delicate  one.  and  it  can  be  utilised  for 
even  smaller  quantities. 

Hence  in  the  case  of  a  paper  containing  0.25  per 
cent,  of  glycerine  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  extract 
a  very  large  quantity  of  the  paper  in  order  to  obtain 
a  reactive  quantity  of  glycerine.  Thus  20  grams  would 
yield  0.05  grams  of  glycerine,  and  if  this  were  extract- 
ted  and  obtained  in  a  fairly  concentrated  form,  the 
extract    would   respond   to   the   test. 

Some  precautions  are  necessary  in  getting  the  gly- 
cerine in  a  properly  concentrated  form  from  paper  in 
which  it  is  present.  The  glycerine  is  volatile  in  the 
presence  of  water,  and  if  paper  containing  a  very- 
small  proportion  is  extracted  with  a  Large  quantity  of 
water,  with  the  idea  of  evaporating  the  water  so  as  to 
obtain  a  concentrated  solution,  some  of  the  glycerine 
is  lost   during  the  process  of  evaporation. 

The  Eollowing  plan  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  extracting  the  whole  of  the  glycerine  in  a  given 
weight  of  paper,  using  a  minimum  amount  of  water. 
If.  for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  take  20  grame  of  pa- 
per, the  I'll  grams  is  cut  up  into  small  slips  and  divided 
equally  into  five  lots  of  4  grams,  each  lot  being  placed 
ill  a  test  tube.  The  tirst  4  grams  is  covered  with  dis- 
tilled water  and  heated  on  a  water  bath.  The  liquid 
is  poured  off  into  test  tube  No.  2,  the  paper  in  No.  1 
being  covered  with  a  second  quantity  of  distilled  wa- 
ter. The  solution  from  No.  2,  after  warming,  is  trans- 
ferred to  test  tube  No.  :'.  containing  the  third  lot  of  4 
grams,  while  the  solution  from  No.  1  is  poured  off 
again  into  No.  '_'.  In  this  way.  by  gradual  transferring 
the  solution  from  tube  to  tube,  the  whole  of  the  gly- 
cerine is  obtained  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
reactions  maj  then  In-  found  as  described,  without  con- 
cent rat  ing  bj    e\  aporat  ion. 

The  method  described  is  probably  tin-  simplest   which 

can  be  applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  as  confirma- 
tory tests  others  are  available.  Thus  Reich!  recom- 
mends heating  cautiotislj    to    120  deg.   ( '.   a   mixture   of 

a    fairly    strong   aqueous   solution   of   glycerine    with 

fused  phenol  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
A  brown  solid  mass  is  produced  which,  after  COOllUg 
and    dissolving    in    ammonia,    produces    a    carmine    red 

colour.     Substances   which   ,-n-e   e.-isiK    carbonised    by 

sulphuric  acid   must    in   this  ease   be  absent. 

Another  test  is  based  on  the  decomposition  of  gly- 
cerine when  evaporated  with  acid  potassium  sulphate 

and    the   sub  sequent    distillation    Of   the    mass.       Acrolein 

is  formed  bj  tins  reaction,  and  the  distillate  can  then 
be  tested  bj  the  well  known  Schiff'a  reagent.  This 
nt  is  prepared  by  decolourising  a  dilute  solution 
of  inehsiiie  or  rosaniline  with  Bulphuroua  acid.  When 
the  distillate  is  brought  into  contact  with  Schiff's  re- 
agent the  red  colour  is  restored  Tins  reaction  is  also 
characteristic  of  formaldehyde. 

Either  of  these  two  methods  can  be  used  to  confirm, 

if   n nary,   the   indications  afforded    bj    the  simple 

test  with  boras  The  Taper  Makers'  Monthly  Jour- 
nal." 
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The  Inland  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Thorold,  Ont.,  which 
recently  acquired  the  business  and  plant  of  the  Colonial 
Wood  Products  Co.,  have  orders  on  hand  which  will 
keep  the  mill  operating  to  full  capacity  for  many 
months.  II.  1>.  Eshelman  is  the  manager.  It  was  sumr 
time  ago  intended  to  build  an  extension  on  the  land  of 
the  company  to  the  south,  hut  as  the  new  Welland 
Canal  construction  has  taken  up  fifteen  acres  out  of 
the  twenty-eight  owned,  the  matter  of  any  additions 
has  been  held  in  abeyance. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  [nterlake  Tissue  .Mills 
held  in  Toronto  on  Feb.  18,  satisfactory  reports  were 
presented  for  the  past  year.  The  plant  has  been  in  op- 
eration at  Merritton  only  about  tweKe  months,  hut 
many  special  lines  are  being  produced  in  toilet  and  de- 
corative    t  IsMles.     lieht      weight      W  1M  p  p  il  1  gS.     crepe     liap- 

kins.  sanitary  crepe  towels,  tablecovers,  and  special 
tissue  lines  for  wrapping  fruit,  brass  beds,  etc.  All 
the  old  officers  were  re-elected  as  Eollows:  President 
and  Manager,  George  Carruthers;  Vice-Presidenl  and 
Treasurer,  I.  II.  Weldon;  Secretary,  S.  F.  Duncan. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the   Provincial   Paper   Mills 
Co.,  Limited,  who  operate  the  Barber  Paper  ami  ('oat 
ing  .Mills  at  Georgetown,  the  Montrose  Paper  .Mills,  at 

Thorold  and   the  St.   Lawre ■   Pap-1'   Mills,  at    Mille 

Roches,  Out.,  was  held  in  the  head  offices  in  Toronto 

last  week.  The  reports  for  tin-  \ear  showed  that  busi- 
ness had  been  well  maintained,  considering  the  depn  s 
sion  which  has  existed  and  the  fact  that  the  output  of 
tin-  company  was  increased  by  sum.-  fifteen  tons  by 
reason  of  the  erection  of  the  new  plant  at  Thorold. 
The  outlook  was  regarded  as  very  promising.  The 
mills  of  the  company  now  produce  about  seventj  ions 
pet-  day  of  book,  bond,  writing  and  ledger  papers  in 
addition  to  som  eight  tons  of  coated  stock.  Tin-  offi- 
cers elected  were:  President,  I.  II.  Weldon;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, T.  A.  Weldon;  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  1-'.  Dun- 
can; Directors,  s.  B.  Monroe,  (i,  R.  Copping  and  Ralph 
Emery.  Alter  the  business  proceedings,  the  members 
were  entertained  to  dinner  at  tie-  National  Club.  The 
company  will  remove  into  new  offices  in  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Building,  which  are  being  vacated  by  the  Toron 
to  Harbor  Commissioners,  this  month. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co., 
Limited,  was  held  at  tin-  company's  office  in  Merritton. 

•hit..  i-t utly.    Tin-  usual  gratuity  of  six  per  cent  was 

voted  to  the  employes  of  the  mills,  based  on  their  indi- 
vidual earnings  during  the  past  year.  Considering  that 
trade  generally  has  been  a  little  quiet;  very  good  re- 
ports were  presented  for  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
following  officers  were  eh-, -ted  for  the  current  year: 
Welland  D.  Woodruff,  president;  A.  S.  Woodruff,  vice- 
president,  and  W.  M.  shea,  secretary-treasurer. 

J.  B.  Beveridge,  manager  of  the  Dryden  Timber  and 

Powewr  Corporation.   Dryden.  Out.,  has  retur I   from 

a  business  trip  to  Chicago,  and  other  western  cities. 
It  is  expected  that  the  plant  at  Dryden,  which  has  been 
undergoing  extensive  alterations  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing its  capacity  of  sulphate  pulp  and  building  pa- 


pers, will  he  ready  to  ship  about  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
sent  month. 

W.  Grierson,  manager  of  George  Newnes,  Limited, 
the  London,  Eng.,  publishers,  alone  with  Mr.  Bathgate, 
a  director  of  .Messrs.  Pearson,  Limited,  spent  a  few 
days  in  Toronto  recently.  Mr.  Grierson  was  investi 
gating  the  improvements  to  machinery  in  connection 
with  the  magazine  publishing  business,  and  says  that 
the  circulation  of  P>ritish  periodicals  is  greatly  increas- 
ing in  ( lanada. 

There  arc  many  rumors  heard  that  Northern  Ontario 
is  io  see  remarkable  development  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
line  at  an  early  date.  The  Northern  Ontario  Pulp  and 
Development  Co.  has  been  formed  with  head  offices  in 
Toronto  to  carry  on  operations  in  pulp  wood,  lumber- 
ing  and    other   lines.      The   capital    slock    of   the    c - 

pany  is  $150,000.  There  is  also  a  report  that  Toronto 
and  other  capitalists  may  erect  a  new  sulphite  plant 
near  Cochrane  during  the  coming  year,     Word   also 

comes  fr Cochrane  that  a  large  pulp  and  paper  ami 

lumbering  business  is  to  be  conducted  at  Yellow   Palls, 

fourteen    miles    south    of    the    bridge    which    crosses    the 

Mattagami  river  a'   Jacksonboro  on   the  line    of     the 

Transcontinental  Railway.  It  is  reported  that  the 
capital  behind  the  proposition  is  largely  English  and 
that,    for  some  years   past,    representatives   id'   the   con 

rem  have  I n  inspecting  the  country  for  many  miles 

west  id'  Cochrane  studying  water  powers  ami  timber 
resources.  It  is  understood  that  negotiations  are  now- 
well  advanced  hut,  in  the  meantime,  the  promoters  re- 
fuse to  divulge  anything  very  definite.  It  is  known  thai 
engi -ring  companies  have  been  preparing  prelimin- 
ary plans  for  some  time  for  a  large  pulp  and  paper  pro 
position,  hut  whether  anything  material  will  develop 
in  the  mar  future  will,  of  course,  largely  depend  on 
the  wa.\  trade  opens  up  this  spring  and  the  recovery 
in  money  market  conditions.  The  number  of  new  in- 
dustrial concerns,  which  were  granted  a  charter  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  during  the  past  week  was  twenty- 
six  and  'he  total  authorized  capital  was  $3,500,000, 
which  would  point  to  renewed  activity  in  business  in 
tie-  near  future. 

The    Bolden-Morgan    Co.    of   Toronto,    manufacturers 

and  patentees  of  the  Holden-Morgan  bread  wrapping 

machine,  which  is  said  to  he  the  only  one  in  America 
which  will  wrap  bread  automatically,  with  any  kind 
of  paper,  have  sold  out   half  of  their  interest   in   the  pa 

tent  rights  for  tie-  United  states,  to  Standard   Wrap 

ping  Machines.  Limited.  Toronto,  who  control  tie-  for 
eign  output  and  patents,  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  Holden  Morgan  Co.  still  retain  tift.v  per 
cent  of  the  stock  in  Standard  Wrapping  Machines, 
Limited.  The  new  invention  will  he  manufactured  on 
the  other  side,  and  many  inquiries  are  alreadj  coming 
in.  Holden-Morgan  Co.  will  shortly  place  mi  tin-  mar- 
ket an  automatic  hand  wrapping  machine  for  the  use 
of  smaller  bakers.  Paul  Stearns,  of  tie-  Atlas  Baking 
Company,  Milwaukee,  who  is  tie-  father  of  bread- 
wrapping  on  this  Continent,  was  recently  in  Toronto, 
and  placed  orders  for  the  new  machine. 
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The  Bertrand  Lockhart  Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  has  tal  of  $150,000,  and  head  offices  in  Toronto.  The  corn- 
been  granted  a  charter  with  head  offices  in  Port  Ax-  pany  is  empowered  to  carry  on  the  business  of  pulp 
thur,  and  a  share  capital  of  seventy-five  thousand  dol-  and  paper  manufacturers,  lumbermen,  timbermen, 
lars.  The  company  is  empowered  to  purchase,  sell  and  s;iw  millers,  and  to  buy,  s.dl  and  deal  in  timber  and  tim- 
deal  in  timber  limits  and  timber  locations,  lumber,  &er  limits,  etc.  The  incorporators  are:  Harold  E. 
building  materials,  ties  and  pulp  wood.  The  incor-  Manning,  Berl  H.  L.  Symmes,  Robert  II.  Green,  Percy 
porators  are:  Allen  G.  Beaman,  John  II.  McLennan,  W.  Beatty,  and  Walter  L.  Lockhart  Gordon,  all  of  To- 
Joseph  P.  Bertrand,  Berberl  A.  McKibbin,  and  William  ronto. 
Marrigan,  all  of  Port  Arthur.  Gummed   Paper,   Limited,  of   Brampton,   which   has 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Greal  Water-  an  output  of  three  tons  per  day  of  gummed  stickers 
ways  Association,  which  was  held  recently  at  Berlin,  and  tape,  and  is  the  first  industry  of  its  kind  in  Can- 
tint. .  one  of  the  matters  discussed  was  thai  the  water  ada,  has  begun  operations  under  the  management  of 
available  at  Niagara  under  presenl  treaties  is  practical-  B.  L'  .Colbert. 

lj  now  all  apportioned  among  the  differenl  power  com-  .,,,,,„   R    Barber,  of  Georgetown,  the  veteran  paper 

panics   and    that,   by    the   end   ot    the    present    year,   the  manufacturer,   was   in   Toronto   last    week    for   the    first 

Ontario    Hydro-Electric    Power    Commission    will     be  time  in   m;mv   months.     He   is  looking  well   after  bis 

using  eighty   per  cent   ot   its  available  supply.     Aside  recent  poor  health. 

from  an  increased  supply  under  new  arrangements,  the  

extension  of  the   Hydro-Electric  Commission's  service 

to  new  municipalities  and  for  farmers  and  for  radial  NEWS  PRINT  EXPORT. 
railways  would  be  impossible,  and  the  municipalities  Th(,  t.x|H>rt  0f  newsprint  paper,  which,  after  rising 
at  present  supplied  from  Niagara  would  be  forced  lar-  Papidly  up  to  June  of  last  year,  showed  a  tendency 
gely  to  go  back  to  steam  or  a  dual  service.  In  addi-  during  the  summer  to  slacken  off  a  trifle,  resumed  its 
tion  to  the  great  expanding  need  of  the  Niagara  /.on.',  upward  movement  towards  the  close  of  1913  and  No- 
it  is  realized  thai  the  power  possibilities  m  connection  Vl.,„  tiirul.(,s  show  ;l  tota]  exportation  which  for  the 
with  the  enlargement  along  the  St.  Lawrence  river  (1l.st  til|ll.  exceeds  0ne  million  dollars  for  the  month, 
would  convert  that  section  also  into  a  great  electric  Th(,  .„.,„.,]  |()taL  $i;037,207,  compares  with  $G:n:J-J7 
manufacturing  district.  A  general  deputation  from  the  for  tne  8ame  month  a  war  previous,  showing  an  in- 
.listricts  affected  will  go  to  Ottawa  at  an  early  date.  crease  of  well  over  •">()  per  cent. 

Fire  r ntly  visited  the  premises  of  E.  II.  Harcourt  The  ,.X|H)I.,  ,)t-  ,.|„.1„i,.;1|  ,,ui,,  m  that  month  was  also 

,v   Co.,   publishers   and    lithographers,   Toronto,   doing  .,  Peeord-breaker,  and  was  about  To  per  cent  in  excess 

several  thousand  dollars  damage.     <>nly  the  existence  ,,,•  the  amoiml  exported  in  November,  1912;  while  me- 

0f  a  tire  wall,  which  surrounded  the  furnace  where  the  ehanical   pulp  reached  a   record   in  October,  but    fell   off 

fire  started  and  which  extended  to  the  roof,  prevented  in  \,iv,.mi„.r  ,„  an  amount  little  in  excess  of  Novem- 

tbe  destruction  of  the  whole  establishment.     The  loss  h(.r    1912j  ;lll,|   inferior  to  several  of  the   intervening 

was  principally  on  paper,  machinery  and  lithographers  months. 

stones.     Some  valuable  Government   maps  were  also  de-  T||(,    f0Howmg   table   shows   the   exportation   of   neWS- 

Stroyed.  print    paper   to   the    United   States   ami   to   all   countries 

R.   M.   White,  of  Toronto,  who  is  a  son  of  Aubrey  (including  the  United  tSates)  for  the  respective  months 

White.    Deputy    .Minister   of   Lands.    Forests   and    Mines  of  the   fiscal  year  to  date,   and   also   the  exportation   of 

for  the  province  of  Ontario,  has  been  appointed  mana-  chemical  pulp  and  of  mechanical  pulp  for    the     same 

ger  of  the  Equitable  Trusl  Co.  of  London,  England.   He  period. 

left  last  month  to  take  up  the  duties  id'  his  new  posi-  Paper  Exports. 

tion.     The  Equitable  Trust,  the  Presidenl  of  which  is  U.S.              Total. 

Sir  Max  Aitken,  M.P.,  is  the  name  of  the  merged  eom-      April $    462,909     $    596,554 

panics,  the   Western  Canada  Trust   ami   the  Canadian      May 611,369         810,575 

and    Empire    Investment   Trust.      It    has   been   decided      June 728,462  874,284 

to  increase  the  capital  seven  hundred  thousand  p ds     July 688,467 

ami  to  broaden  the  scope  of  operations  by  making  in       August 7 4 < > . : '. > t         889,645 

vestments  elsewhere  than  in  Canada.     Mr.  White,  the     September 778,765         941,986 

new  manager,  is  only  twent}  seven  years  old.  October 864,020         976,028 

J.  P.  Ellis  of  the  Barber,  Ellis  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,      November !i7:i.u7.".       1,037,207 

«nd  wife,  sailed  last  week  on  an  extended  tour  of  the 
bditerrauean   and   South, -rn    Europe.     They   will    be     8  months,  1913 $5,848, :;:,i     >i,,'Ms.177 

absent  several  months  Nov.,  1912 4-_,(!.4()4         631,227 

W     II.    .'raft,    representing    Alex     Cowan    &    Sons.     8  months,  1912 2,195,630      3,110,458 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and   Andrew    Robson,  represent  Pulp  Exports. 

iiiL'   Andrew     Whyte   and   Sons.    Limited,  and    the    Allan  ( 'hemieal.  Mechanical 

dale   Paper  Co.,   Edinburgh,  Scotland,  are  among   the      April $    202110     $    143126 

travellers  for  old  Country  paper  houses,  who  are  now  \iaV                                                      201276         234  I'M 

falling  on  the  trade  in  all  the  principal  Canadii ities     June 121  199  173  445 

on  their  annual  \isit  .lnlv _'ls. :!!)•_•         251284 

Barber,  Ellis,  Davis,  Limited,  is  the  name  of  a  new      August 203542         _'ii7.17l 

company  which  has  been  recently  organized  in  Calgary,  September                                           232  835         399057 

and  will  carry  on  a  general  business  in  paper  and  print       October 1159  167  878 

ppliea      This  concern  is  separate  entirely   from      November 278,278         :;,. 

rber,  Ellis  Co.  of  Toronto,  and  the  President   is 

V    M    Kills,  of  Brantford,  aid  the  managing  director,      s  months.  1918 -i  685  701     $2,292 143 

Ontario   Pulp  ami    Development   Co.,      November  1912    17^.n:','_'         331625 

Limited,  I  rranted  a  charter  with  a  share  capi      s  months,  1912 1800  389      2430459 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Markel  conditions  remain  alum'  the  same  as  the} 
have  been  for  some  time  past.  Mews  prinl  mills  are 
busy  and  prices  arc  well  maintained.  The  number  of 
inquiries  for  news  pi-nit  from  the  other  side  of  the 
line  is  very  satisfactory.  Hook  and  writing  plants  as 
well  as  coated  paper  plants  are  not  rushed  with  busi- 
n.'ss.  lint  report  that  orders  are  picking  up  somewhat 
with  the  advent  of  spring,  and  things  are  taking  on  a 
more  promising  air.  The  printing  trade  is  rather 
quiet  at  present,  hut  more  encouraging  results  are 
looked  for.  Wrapping  paper  and  kindred  lines  are 
iptiet.  and  there  is  still  considerable  price  cutting  go 
ing  on.  even  in  small  quantities.  The  number  of  in 
quiries  for  ground  wood  pulp  is  large,  hut  sales  are 
not  numerous.  The  sulphite  situation  is  keeping  up 
well,  storks  are  low.  and  prices  are  firm.    Mixed  papers 

are  dull  and  in  fad  in  all  tl heaper  grades  of  paper 

Stock  there  is  little  moving  at   the  present   time.      Roof 
ing  stork  is  assuming  a  better  tone 
Prevailing  quotal  ions  are  : 

Paper. 

News  (rolls  $1.95  to  $2.00  at  mill  iii  ear  load  lots. 
News  (sheet)  $2.15  to  $2.30,  at  mill  in  ear  load  lots. 
News    i  sheet      $2.35   to   >'J  .To   at    mill    in   less   than   car 

load  lots. 
Book  papers    carload    No,  3,  3.75c  to  1. 50c. 
Book  papers    ton  lots     \o   :;.  p-  t,,  |  ,50c. 
Hook   paper  Carload     No.  2,   1  .25c. 
Hook  paper    ton  lots    No.  2,  1.50c  to  5c. 
Book   papers    carload    No.  1.  4. Toe  to  5.25c 
Hook    papers     ton  lots     No.   1.  5.25c  to  7.00c. 
Writings,  5c  to  71  L.e. 
Sulphite   Bond,  •''  -je   to  71  -.c. 
Grey   Browns,  $2.00  to  $2~50. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manilla   II..  $2.  W  to  $3.75. 

Manilla  No.  2,  $3. o  $3  50. 

Manilla  No.  1.  $3.00  to  $3.75. 
Unglazed  Kraft.  $3.50  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft.  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Puip. 

Ground  wood     at  mill  .  $15  to  $16. 
Ground  wood,  si':.'  to  s-_'f.  delivered  in  United  states. 
Sulphite  i  unbleached  .  $42  to  $43,  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached  .  $42  to  >44.  delivered  in  Tinted 

States. 

Sulphite  (bleached  .-  -         lelivered  in  Canada. 

Sulphite     bleached  .  $57   to  $58,  delivered   in   United 
Sta1   - 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $1  .87%  to  .-1 .90. 

Xo.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.75  to  $1.80. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50e. 

White  blanks,  90c. 

Ordinary   ledger  stock.  $1.15  to  $1.20. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

No.  1  book  stock,  70c. 

No.  '2  hook  stork.  45c  to  50c. 

No.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1 .  10  to  .-1  .  15. 

No.  1   print  Manillas.  60c. 


folded  news,  45c  to  50c. 

I  l\  eP    issues,    oil,-    to    52}  ■_•!' . 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper,  30c. 

old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Thirds  ami  blues,  $1.30  to  $1.32%. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00  ta  -  •  2  • 

Hlue  overall  cuttings,  $3.50  to  $3.60. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 

Black  linings,  $1 . 7-~>. 

New  light   flannelettes,  $4.50. 

Ordinary  satinets.  70c  to  75e. 

Flock,  85c. 

Tailor  rags,  65c. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
<  Hiiro  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine, 

209  Broadway,  New  York. 
Paper  mills  are  now  fairly  active,  and  are  taking 
their  normal  supplies  of  chemical  pulp.  A  few  new 
contracts  have  been  made  both  in  bleached  and  un- 
bleached sulphite,  ami  the  feeling  in  this  market  is 
that  paper  mills  are  now  about  caught  up  with  their 
old  contracts.  Advices  from  abroad  shov  a  slight  up- 
ward tendency  in  unbleached  sulphite,  which  is  likely 
to  have  some  influence  on  the  market  here  when  the 
time  arrives  for  making  contracts.  Numerous  importa- 
tions have  been  made  in  rather  large  quantities;  and 

there    is    i scess   supply    at    local    docks.      There    has 

been    a    considerable    inquiry    for   spot    lots,    some    of 

which  have  not  yet  I n  filled  on  account  of  delays  in 

the  arrival  of  ships  carrying  the  consignment  I'm-  such 
orders.  A  scarcity  of  sulphate  ami  Kraft  pulp  on  this 
side  has  been  reported  in  'he  interval.  Importers  hav- 
ing spot  orders  on  hand  have  been  unable  to  till  them, 
as  there  was  qo  surplus  on  which  to  draw.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  such  pulp  from  Scandinavia,  as  na\i<_ra- 
tion  is  now  .dosed.  In  some  cases  spot  orders  have  been 
tilled  in  sulphite  at  a  loss  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
high  costs  of  stoi 

An  increasing  volume  of  business  in  mechanically 
•.'round  wood  pulp  has  been  going  on  in  the  local 
market  at  prevailing  prices.  .Manufacturers  are  confi- 
dent that  a  better  demand  for  their  product  is  not  far 
off,  and  thai  the  current  year  will  he  a  good  one  in 
ground  wood.  Spot  lots  are  commanding  fair  prices, 
selling  at  $22  .:.  I  to  $24.00  a  ton. 

Domestic    rag    stock    has    I n    in    a    little    better    in- 

quiry  than  for  more  than  two  months.  Paper  mills 
have  had  Sufficient  orders  on  hand  to  use  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  excess  accumulation  in  this  stock  at  the  first 
of  this  year.  Prices  are  still  very  low.  hut  an  [nc 
will  follow  any  active  demand.  The  feeling  is  that 
prices  are   now   at    rock   bottom   and    the   future   holds 

bright  hopes  among  dealers.     Importers  have  1 n  tak- 

ing  advantage  of  the  falling  off  in  prices  of  foreign 
broad,  and  many  large  importations  have  been 
made  in  the  interval  although  there  were  only  a  few- 
spot  orders  on  hand.  Importers  are  willing  to  sell 
at  buyers'  prices  a'  present,  but  are  confident  that 
a  slightly  better  demand  'ban  at  present,  a  rise  in 
price  will  follow.  As  in  domestic  rags,  paper  mills 
are    usiii<_'    their  emulations,    and    will    - , 
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be  in  the  markel  for  more  stock 
now  as  they  will  ever  go. 
The  demand  for  book  paper  stock  lias  beeD  the  cause 
,„„i  dea]  0f  activity  in  the  better  grades  oi  old 
waste  papers,  particularly  hard  and  soli  white  shav- 
ings Very  recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  tail- 
ing off  in  the  demand  for  this  grade.  Some  dealers  re 
ported  that  thnr  shipments  had  fallen  from  100  to 
as  a  week.  A  growing  demand  for  boxboards  has 
caused  a  brisk  movemenl  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
prices  are  moving  upward.  Strictly  over-issue  news 
has  been  in  fair  demand  and  prices  are  firmly  main- 
tained at  65c  to  Til,-.  No.  1  mixed  papers  have  ad- 
vanced from  30c  to  35c,  to  37%c  to  I2y2c,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  that  they  will  continue  upward. 

Pulp. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  20c  to  24c,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  17c  to  19c,  delivered. 
Unbleached  sulphite,  domestic,  1.90c  to  2.20c  per  pound, 

delivered. 

Unbleached  sulphite,  imported,  1.75c  to  2c 
ex-dock,  New   York. 

Bleached  sulphite,  domestic,  2.80c  to  3c 
delivered. 

Bleached  sulphite,  imported,  2.60c  to  3.05c 
ex-dock,  New  York. 

Easj    Bleaching  sulphite,  imported,  2.05c  t 
pound,  ex-dock,  New  York. 

Unbleached  sulphate,   imported.   1 .  75c   to 
pound,   ex-dock,    New    York. 

Bleached  sulphate,  imported.  2.60c  to  2.80c  pi 
ex-dock,  New   York. 

Kraft   pulp,   imported.   1.80c  to  2.00c   per  pound,  ex- 
dock,  New  York. 

Soda  pulp,  domestc,  2.10c  to  2.25c  per  pound,  deliver- 
ed. 

Paper. 

Business  in  paper  has  been  gradually  improving 
with  the  general  tendency  of  business  in  the  whole 
country.  Snowstorms  have  caused  tie-ups  in  ship- 
ments and  mails  containing  orders  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  a  slighl  easing  in  the  local  market.  Along 
with  this  were  tin'  convention  of  jobbers  ami  manufac 
turers  in  this  city,  ami  there  was  a  general  tendency  to 
put  off  business  until  after  these  gatherings. 

Prices  have  been  firm,  and  in  some  eases  show  rather 
hardening  tendencies.  Paper  bags  have  been  going 
along  in  a  fair  way  under  the  new  lists,  which  were 
put  into  effect  the  first  of  the  year.  A  fair  demand  for 
all  grades  of  news  1ms  prevailed  and  all  contracts  are 
Bow  made  lor  the  current  year.  Transient  hiisiness  in 
news  has  Keen  fair,  and  manufacturers  are  hopeful  of 
II  better  demand.  Hoards,  writings  ami  ledgers 
have  enjoyed  some  inquiry,  especially  among  the  h i^rli - 
rades      Book  papers  are  still  Bomewhal   behind  in 

delivery,  and  contin I  activity    holds  little  hope  For 

Catching   up   in    Ihi-   immediate    future. 

Increased   products  of  Kraft   have  created  a   better 
demand  and   tin-  trade  is  confidenl   of  :i   bright 

iea  have  been  in  fair  demand  at  prevailing  prices, 

l>ut  the  firmness  of  current  values  has  I n  somewhal 

disturbed  by  a  cut  which  was  made  several  days  ago, 
when  certain  mills  of  the  middle  west  came  into  the 
markel  with  offers  of  white  tissue  in  car  lots  .it  10c 
a  pound,  while  the  market  quotation  has  been  I'-'1-.1'  to 
pound  on  1,000-ream  ami  car  lots  The  demand 
for  has  been  a  little  easier,  hut   prices  are 

firmly  maintained.     Boards  are  improving,  ami  values 
ndent         A  number  of  manufact  ur 


ers  have  advanced  the  price  of  strawboard  to  >:',!  to 
s:::l  per  ton.  Toilet  papers  have  been  rather  quiet,  as 
dealers  ami  jobbers  were  anxious  to  dispose  of  their 
old  stocks  before  the  Brs1  of  this  month,  when  the 
Brooks  content  and  container  law  became  effective, 
and  sold  out  at  the  hest  prices  possible.  Saving  no  de- 
mand on  hand  at  present,  they  have  placed  only  a  few 
small  orders  with  mills.  Cigarette  papers  are  iii  good 
inquiry  and  prices  are  linn. 
News.'  rolls,   transient    business,  $1.95    to  $2.05    f.o.b. 

mill. 
News,    rolls,    contract    renewals.   .+  1.!).")    to   .+2.00.    f.o.b. 

mill. 
News,   sheet.   +2.  -Jo    to   $2.30    f.o.b.    mill. 
Hook   papers,  car  lots.  ( '.   &   S.  •'..  +4.00  to  +4 .  .".0  f.o.b. 

mill. 
Book   papers,   car  lots.    M.P.S.,  $3.75   to   $3.90,    f.o.b. 

mill. 
Writing  paper  superfine,  1-'. '  _.i-  to  17c,  del. 

River. 
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River. 
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Writing 

River. 
Writ  bag  papi 

Miss  Rivei 
Bond  paper, 

River. 
Ledger  pape 

River. 
Linen  paper.  7 

River. 

Manila  jute.  4:;|c  to  ,'d  tc,  delivered. 
.Manila,   wood.  $2.40  to  $3.00,  delivered. 

Kraft.  No.  1.  $3.50  to  $3.  75,  f.o.b.,  mill. 
Kraft.  No.  2,  $3.25  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.,  mill. 

Boxboards,    news.  $30   to  $33   per   ton,   delivered. 

Boxboards,  chip.  $28  to  ^:'d  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw .  $28  to  $31  per  ton,  delivered. 

Wood  pulp  hoard.  $42.50  to  $45  per  ton.  delivered 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  42'_.c  to  15c 
Tissue,  fourdrinrie,  IT'-e  to  52^c,  < 

Tissue,  jute   Manila.   12'  ■_■>•  to    15c,  di 


to 


ed   east    of   Mississippi 
Mississippi 


asl 


delivi 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS, 
lal  to  Pulp  6   Pap<  I 

London,    Peb.    18,    191  I. 

The  scarcity  of  new  business  during  the  close  of  1913 
has  prevailed  in  the  British  paper  industrj  right  into 
the  opening  months  of  the  present  year,     There  is  no 

hiding  the  fact  thai  limits  aie  not  at  all  satisfactory 
now   from   the  mill  owners  point   of  view,  and  added   to 

the  dullness  in  i.usiness  there  is  the  great  difficult}  of 

extracting   an    extra   charge   on    an.\    class   of    papers    to 

recoup  the  extri tla\   imposed  by  the  heavj   cost  of 

production  ami  excessive  trans  port   charges.     Agents 

as  well  as  mill  men  are  grumbling  at  the  small  demand 
for  all  papers  and  the  export  trade  shows  \er\  little  im- 
provement. During  January,  British  writing  paper. 
printing  paper,  pasteboards,  playing  cards,  envelopes, 

bagB,   etC.     were   exported    to   the   extent    ol     '    '.  ',  ' ,  i.'.s       In. 

I  i  16,147  tons  iii  Januarj 
|ol',  Newsprint  and  hangings  fell  oil'  very  consider- 
ably, w  In  1st  writing  papers  onlj  advanced  in  the  export 
returns  to  the  e  i.OOl npared   «  ith  Janu 

ar\    1913,  and  a  decrease  of  £2,000  when  compared  with 

tin-  s; i  mouth  in  1912.    Tin'  figures  for  the  Dominion 
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and  U.S.A.  are  as  follows: — To  Canada:  Writing  pa- 
per 475  ewts.,  as  against  459  cuts,  in  January  1913; 
newsprint  and  other  printings,  6,853  cwts.,  a  decline  of 
ii.2!i7  cwts.:  unenumerated  papers  336  ewts.,  compared 
with  178  ewts.  To  U.S.A.:  Writing  paper,  201  cwts.. 
a  decline  of  25  cwts. ;  printing  papers  and  newsprint,  3,- 
780  cwts..  as  against  2,789  cwts.;  unenumerated  pa- 
pers, 213  cwts.,  a  decline  of  ^7  cwts.  compared  with 
January  1913.  These  figures  show  that  trade  with 
Canada  ami  the  states  has  not  been  prosperous  in 
January.  Turning  to  the  imports,  Newfoundland  has 
made  a  wonderful  jump  in  the  export  trade  to  England. 
In  January  1913  the  mills  in  Newfoundland  sent  to 
England  17.14-0  cwts.  id'  printing  and  writing  paper  on 
reels,  whilst  in  January  last  the  figures  rose  to  104,- 
535  cwts.     These   imports   beat   all   countries  sending 

to  the  British  market,  and  naturally  tl (feci    is  keen 

ly  felt.  The  total  imports  from  all  places  into  England 
and  Scotland,  etc..  reached  495,63  tons,  valued  at 
6631,043  compared  with  4!>.:>14  tons  valued  at  £611,699 
in  January  1913. 

#  *         *         • 

The  dullness  prevailing  in  the  paper  industry  lias 
caused  a  very  limited  demand  for  sulphite  and  sul- 
phate. British  mill  men  are  not  disposed  to  much  busi- 
ness and  from  Scandinavia  comes  the  reporl  that  if  it 
was  not  for  America,  Norway  and  Sweden,  mills  would 
feel  the  turn  <d'  events  very  keenly.     Quotations  are 

now   about    as   follows: — 

Sulphite   bleached      No.  1      . .    ..     $57  60     to  $6 

Sulphite  Easy  Bleaching     No.  1    .       42.00     to     13.20 

Sulphite   news :;s.  pi     to 

Soda   unbleached     Mo.   1) 38.  u     to     \n  B0 

Soda    Kraft 38.00     to     38.60 

All  quotations  c.i.f.  British  ports.     During  January 

chemical  pulps  were  imported  to  'he  extent  of  35,511 

tons,  compared  with  33,262  tons  in  1913.     No  supplies 

arrived  from  Canada.     Sweden  and  Norway  were  the 

'   supplying  countries. 

•  •         •         • 

The  mechanical  pulp  market  still  keeps  featureless, 
ami  very  little  lmsiness  is  passing.  Hopes,  however, 
are  entertained  that  within  a  brief  period  the  market 
will  he  changed,  and  sellers  are  looking  forward  to  an 
improved  demand.  Trices  are  now  firm,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  harden  for  prompt  delivery.  Quotations: 
Pine  50  per  cent  moist     unwrapped     $10.30  to  $10.75 

Pine  dry 20.  10  to     30.20 

For  forward  delivery  add  about  half  a  dollar.  All 
prices  c.i.f.  British  ports.  In  January  40,000  tons  of 
mechanical  wet  and  dry  pulp  were  imported  into  the 
British  market,  as  compared  with  42,906  tons  in  Janu- 
ary. 1913.  The  countries  supplying  mechanical  wet 
were:  Sweden,  6,729  compared  with  713,218  in 
Januarj  1913  ;  Norway  29,807  tons  27,578  tons  in 
January  1913  ;  Canada  1,294  tons  :;n7  tons  in  Janu- 
ary 1913  :  other  countries,  818  tons  compared  with 
1,027  tons  . 

»        •        *        • 

The  esparto  trade  is  receiving  a  severe  check  owing 
to  the  extremely  high   prices  that  prevail  at   pn 
There    is    no    active    demand,    and    sellers    are    reserved 
and  unwilling  to  offer  freely.     African  prices  are  again 
advancing  and  arc  very  firm. 

*  «         »         » 

The  chemical  and  paper  stock  trades  are  fairly  ac- 
tive, and  values  are  unchanged  since  last  report  in  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  china  day  and  other  min- 
eral fillings  are  dearer,  and  the  supply  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand. 


SWEDISH  MARKETS. 

English  buyers  of  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  are  still 
holding  back,  unless  they  can  yet  on  at  a  very  low 
priee.  and  we  learn  to  our  surprise  that  some  sales  am- 
ounting to  almut  3,000  tons  were  made  last  and  this 
week  mi  a  basis  id'  onlj  Kr.  :!:;.  including  commission, 
for  prompt  shipment.  The  mills  have  probably  wish- 
ed to  clear  out  their  stocks  to  he  prepared  if  the  lock- 
out  had  I oi tfeetive.     Continental  buyers,  on  the 

other  hand,  are  slowly  increasing  their  bids.  Sellers 
seem  generally  to  he  of  the  opinion  that  the  market  for 
future  delivery  will  probably  harden  ami  thej  are 
therefore  not  inclined  to  entertain  low  hi. Is  for  con- 
tracts over  the  year. 

America  has  purchased  this  fortnight  many  thous- 
ands of  tons  of  Sulphite  cellulose,    mostly   Strong,   from 

the  North  of  Sweden,  hut  also  some  Easy  Bleaching 
from  Norway;  the  prices  which  have  been  obtained 
have   been    very  satisfactory    for  sellers. 

A  contract  for  a  couple  of  thousand  tons  ,,f  Strong 
Sulphate,  also  to  America  for  delivery  over  the  year, 
has  likewise  been  made  and  full  price  has  been  paid. 
Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  Esparto  there  is  more  inquiry 

for  Sulphate  pulp. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER. 
Phillip  T.  Dodge,  pn  sidenl  of  the  International   Pa 

per  Co.  believes  that  the  future  of  the  concern  lies 
largely   in   the  development   of  its  Canadian   properties. 

In  a  report  to  shareholders  having  regard  to  1913 
conditions,  .Mr.  Dodge  saj  s 

"Vet  results  were  affected  injuriously  for  a  time,  by 
the  agitation  and  uncertainty  dim  to  the  placing  of 
news  paper  on  the  (rrr  list,  the  consequent  fear  that 
there  would  he  a  great  influx  of  cheap  foreign  news  pa 
per.  ami  'he  temporary  reduction  of  pries  l,y  timid 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  a  point  approaching  the  cost  to 
manufacture. 

"ft  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  steadily  increas- 
ing consumption  id'  paper  would,  at  an  early  day.  de 
mand  the  normal  production  of  all  existing  mills  in  the 
I  s.  ami  Canada,  ami  justify  the  reasonable  prices  pre- 
vailing for  the  past  twow  years.  That  the  future 
growth  of  your  company  must  he  largely  in  the  ,\,- 
velopmenl  of  its  Canadian  properties  is  more  a  cause 
for  concern  to  labor  and  the  public  generally  thai 
you. 

•  •-•-♦* ................ 

HUGO  HARTIG  j 

|        Wood  Pulp        | 
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CAPITA!    "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


ulicit   B   trial  order 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 


Manufacturers  of 


OTTAWA, 


Paper   Mill 
Wire  Cloth 

of  every  description 

DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER   ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


Canad< 


We  Guarantee  our 

--SIZINGS-- 

to  be  absolutely  clean 


Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free 
rosin  size  made.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 
to  use  same. 


Fourdrinier  Wires        J    Qm     yem     MfH      S{z& 


is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers'  rosin 
size  made.  Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out apparatus.  Gives  better  satisfac- 
tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill 
made   size. 

ings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
ranlee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the 
Deck  of  impurity  in  the    same,    preventing    thereby 


J     We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars. 


VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 

NORTH  MILWAUKEE.  WIS..  U.S.A.  ST0NEHAM.  MASS..  U.S.A. 
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I  Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 


- 


Works:    Lindsay,  Ont 

Office  at  Toronto  and    Lindsay, 
Moose  Jaw,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
SCREENS 

Effective 


Patented  in  Canada  and 
many   foreign  countries 

■l  Screens      Alhl.  Reed  &  Co., 

Newfoundland. 
3  Dryden  Timber  and 

Pcv  er  Co. 

Canada  Paper  Co. 
etc.,  etc. 


72  IN  OPERATION 


*         Hydraulic  pri  tra  strong  cylindermoulds.     Improved  powersaving  beating  engines 

J  with  66  feet  pulpspeed  per  minute  at  99i  density.    Kollergangs  for  pulping  sulphite  and  sul- 
t  phate  screenings,  chippers,  barkers,  barkingdrums,  screenings,  refiners. 
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A  Canadian  School  of  Paper 
Making 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  United  States 
by  the  address  of  Ralph  II.  McKee  of  the  Universitj  of 
.Maine,  before  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  recently.  Mr.  McKee  is  attempting 
to  interest  the  association  in  supporting  the  University 
of  .Maine  in  establishing  a  School  of  Papermaking. 
This  is  a  most  healthy  step  by  the  American  Paper 
Industry  and.  coupled  with  this,  the  Eacl  that  McGill 
University  lias  taken  a  similar  step  in  this  country, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  something  definite  and  of  real 
benefit  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  soon  re- 
sult. The  presenl  method  of  developing  a  man  to  re- 
sponsible positions  by  tin-  path  of  promotion  from 
"'broke  hoy"  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  supply  our  im- 
portant positions  in  the  mills  with  suitable  men.  .Mi^t 
other  large  industries  have  met  this  need,  which  they 
felt,  by  such  schools.  Tin-  electrical  industry,  for  exam- 
ple, has  long  enjoyed  technical  schools  to  draw  from. 
The  textile  industry  has  also  established  trad.'  schools, 
and  we  would  not  think  of  employing  a  physician  who 
had  obtained  his  training  by  starting  as  a  young  man 
in  a  doctor's  office  and  with  no  more  training  than 
what  he  could  piek  up  unaided.  The  pulp  and  pap.  r  in- 
dustry has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  requires 
skilled  men  to  take  the  places  in  charge  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  mills.  Some  scheme  of  co-operation 
with  the  manufacturers,  McGill  University  ami  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  could  be  worked  out  which 
could  supply  this  need.  It  will  be  possible  in  Canada 
now  to  obtain  from  McGill  University  chemical  engin- 
eers who  have  had  considerable  training  in  pulp  and 


paper  making.    They  will  there  have  the  advantages  of 
the   experimental   equipmenl    of   the    Poresl    Products 

Laboratories,  which  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  be 
bag  fitted  up  on  an  elaborate  scale.  Hut  there  is  an 
other  problem  which  must  he  solved,  that  is.  there 
should  be  afforded  a  school   when-  it   would   he  possible 

to  get  a  one  or  two  n tlis'  course  at  paper  making. 

such  as  is  given  bj  Agricultural  Colleges  to  the  sons 
of    fanners. 

It  looks  now  as  though  some  solution  of  this  problem 
was  in  sighl  by  having  a  summer  school  in  .Montreal 
which  would  he  under  the  direction  of  the  new   Poresl 

Products  Laboratories  ami  would  lie  held  at  the  same 
time  as  the  McGill  Summer  Schools.     This  would  give 

the  students  an  opportunity  to  take  tin'  liceessaiy  lec- 
tures with  the  engineering  students,  on  those  subjects 
which  they  require  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  their 
time  in  practical  laboratory  work.  This  could  he  fol 
lowed  up  by  a  U-w  weeks  in  the  paper  mills  nearest 
to  Montreal  under  the  charge  of  a  suitable  man.  It 
is  hoped  that  paper  manufacturers  will  co-operate 
with  this  scheme  in  two  or  three  ways.  First,  that  they 
should  take  students  in  chemistry,  mechanical,  and 
chemical  engineering  during  the  summer  holidays,  pay- 
ing them  sufficient  to  meet  their  expenses.  The  exacl 
nature  of  the  work  given  them  is  of  little  importance. 
The  important  thing  is  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
Bee  how  men  ami  mill  machinery  are  handled.  It  is 
possible  to  obtain  such  students  at  wages  betwei  i  • 
and  $60  a  month  and  it  is  always  understood  that  the 
mills  giving  employment  to  these  men  in  the  summer 
have  first  chance  to  obtain  them  upon  graduation.  The 
first  two  w.eks  it  is  likely  that  the  students  will  not 
fully  earn  his  pay,  but   at   the  end  of  the  tiist    month 
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if  he  is  not  fully  earning  his  pay,  he  should  he  fired, 
because  In-  does  ao1  belong  to  the  husiuess.  If  manu- 
facturers would  co-operate  with  the  above  institutions, 
it  is  fairly  certain  thai   it  will  he  possible  to  work  a 

scheme  which  will  meel  a  long  frit  n 1.     We  are  far 

behind  the  older  countries,  many  of  whom  have  dour 
considerable  in  this  direction.  Germany  ami  Sweden 
have  organized  such  schools  and,  to-day,  practically 
everj  superintended  of  a  mill  in  these  ami  other  Eu- 
ropean states  is  a  technical  graduate. 

Prance's  school  of  papermaking,  now  one  of  the 
l>cst.  was  not  stalled  until  seven  years  ago,  when  the 
French  Union  of  Papermakers  subscribed  the  equip- 
ment and  $1,200  a  year  for  running  expenses.  In  1913 
their  yearly  subscription  for  running  expenses  was  in- 
creased  to  $6,000.      In   France   there   has  1 n    m.  .pics 

tiou  but  that  the  benefit  to  tin-  industry  in  these  seven 
years  has  been  many  many  times  over  tin-  COSl  of  this 
school.  There  is  also  a  well  equipped  school  of  paper- 
making  at  the  University  of  Manchester. 

Le1  the  Canadian  Pulp  ami  Paper  Association  and  all 
manufacturers  heartily  co-operate  with  this  movement. 


News  Print 

A  Montreal  daily  has  sounded  a  timely  warning  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper 
in  Canada.  It  points  out  that  the  newspaper  industry 
is  now  benefitting  by  tin'  aew  American  tariff,  and 
that  many  new  Canadian  mills  are  being  established, 
and  under  contemplation,  for  the  manufacture  of  news 
print,  which  will  displace  the  older  mills  in  United 
States.  They  are  wrong  in  their  figures,  hut  there  is 
m>  doubl  hut  that  the  output  w  ill  increase  between  fifty 

and  sixty  per  cent  in  that  time.  They  further  surest 
that  our  continuance  in  business  is  dependent  upon  Am- 
erican goodwill,  ami  their  keeping  news  on  the  free 
list.  They  also  suggest  that  American  news  print  man 
ufacturers,  are  organizing  against  free  trade  in  news 
print  ami  will  take  action  at  the  coming  American  elec- 
tions. Canada  will  have  built  up  within  two  years  a 
large  news  print  manufacturing  industry,  hut  we  do 
not  anticipate  the  sad  calamities  which  the  Montreal 
daily  points  out.  It  is  true  that  a  tariff  against  our 
product  would  have  a  had  effect  on  this  industry,  hut 
we  do  not  believe  they  will  ever  make  the  tariff  suffi 
cientlj   high  to  Bhut  us  out  of  their  market.     Looking 

at   the  situation  as  a   whole,  il   would   he   practically   im 

ible  for  the  United  States  to  shut  Canadian  news 
print  out  of  their  market.  The  suggestion  that  this 
will  provide  them  a  big  club  to  hold  over  Canada  in 
demanding  tariff  concessions  is  entirely  wrong        We 

a  return  club,  which  is  far  more  potent,  that  is. 
the  prohibition  of  tin-  export  of  our  wood  As  long  as 
tiny  admit   free  neWH  prin'    we  would   not    be   ni   a   posi 

..hilut  this  export.     But  the  minute  that  the 
United  States  excluded  us  from  their  market  l,\  .,,,  m 


surmountable  tariff,  we  would,  id'  course,  have  no  other 
alternative  hut  to  prohibit  the  export  of  our  wood  to 
their  mills.  This  would  have  the  effeel  of  raising  en- 
ormously the  price  id'  wood  in  the  United  states,  which 
would  similarly  raise  the  price  of  news  print  to  a  point 
where  we  could  afford  to  pay  the  duty.  The  scare  that 
Germans  are  landing  news  print  on  the  sidewalks  of 
New  York  two  dollars  less  per  ton  than  Canadians,  is 
not  well  founded.  We  will  never  have  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  competing  with  German  news  print.  We 
do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  need  to  worry  over  our  in- 
creasing shipments  to  the  United  States,  except  that 
possibilities  do  point  to  a  rather  too  elaborate  develop- 
ment in  this  line,  and  it  would  he  well  for  'hose  inter- 
ested in  new-  news  mills  to  consider  well  their  locations 
before  finally  deciding  to  build. 


The  Patent  Office 

An  article  in  this  issue  by  Mr.  DeCew,  the  well- 
known  engineer  of  .Montreal,  deals  with  a  most  per- 
tinent subject  in  the  pulp  and  paper  world,  that  is,  the 
Canadian  Patent  Office.  The  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  both  very  far  behind  foreign  countries  in  the 
administration  and  competence  of  our  Patent  Offices. 
Technical  men  are  continually  complaining  of  the  gross 
injustice  under  which  they  suffer  through  inefficient 
stall's  and   red  tape.      It   frequently  takes  years  to  have 

a   patent   c pletelj    put    through,  after  a   greal   deal 

of  humbug.  That  this  condition  is  of  benefit  to  an  in- 
dustry which  finds  it  necessary  to  operate  under  many 
patents  is  a  gross  misco ption.  To  encourage  de- 
velopment in  our  industries,  we  must  encourage  men 
with  tin'  technical  training  to  develop  new  ideas  and 
promote  new   processes.      It    is.  of  course,  true   that    the 

ni ■  inventor  is  In  disrepute.     When  a  man  appears 

calling  himself  an  inventor,  it  is  usually  a  sure  sign 
that  he  is  either  a  faker  or.  at  least,  is  misguided.  But 
there    are    those    working    in    all    industries    for   its   ad- 

\; eiiieut   alone;  technical  lines  who  need  protection 

and  encouragement,  and  returns  to  such  industries  will 
be  manj  fold,  when  such  protection  and  encouragement 
is  afforded.  The  days  are  past  when  a  person  can. 
bj  a  patent,  hold  up  the  countrj  and  hi I  the  people. 

It    is   fair,   of  course,    for  an\    man.   owning   a    new    and 

useful   process,   to  secur tnsiderable   hem. tit.   hut    it 

is  practically  impossible  in  these  da\  s  for  such  a  man 
to  perpetrate  injustices  on  his  fellows.  There  ale  still, 
of  course,  eases  of  extortion  h\  men  owning  patents, 
hut  these  are  ._■  i  .1 . 1 1  la  1 1  \  being  forced  into  the  minority 
division,  To  benefit  these  conditions  in  Canada,  at 
least,  it  seems  to  us  that  immediate  action  is  necessarj 
by  the  Government,  in  whatever  means  it  maj  deem 
most  advisable  and  pfficient,  to  remedy  the  mistakes 
of  this  department  at  Ottawa.     The  chief  difficulties 

w  ilh   the  present    Patent   (  U'lice  are  :   First,  the  attorney  s 

have  not  suitable  facilities  for  search  sim-e  there  is  no 

reliable   index,   and    there   are    rumors   that    some   allor 
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neys  have  free  access  to  the  private  documents;  second, 
there  are  no  printed  copies  of  Canadian  Patents  avail- 
able: third,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Patent  Office 
has  neither  legal  nor  technical  training,  and  many  of 
the  examiners  are  grossly  incompetent;  fourth,  secrecy 
of  applications  on  hie  is  not  guarded  as  it  should  be. 
There  have  been  cases  when  copies  were  lost:  fifth, 
there  is  but  one  copy  of  files  of  Canadian  patents  and 
relative  correspondence;  sixth,  one  copy  must  be  used 
by  all  searching  for  information.  It  is  highly  import- 
ant that  the  Government  should  give  investors  hones! 
treatment  and  fair  protection. 


CHEMICAL  UTILIZATION  OF  SOUTHERN  PINE 
WASTE. 

The  two  articles  by  John  S.  Bates  on  this  subject  in 
the  issues  of  January  15th  and  February  1st  have 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  favorable  commenl  throughout 
the  United  states  and  Canada.  The  work  upon  which 
these  articles  was  based  was  done  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Engineering  Chemistry,  Columbia  University  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  M.  C.  Whittaker,  and  not  in 
tlf  Research  Laboratories  of  Arthur  l>.  Little  Inc..  as 
tlie  headings  of  these  articles  mighl  be  construed  to 
Mr.  I'.at.'s.  however,  is  now  a  member  of  Mr. 
Little's  staff,  having  been  asked  to  associate  himself 
with  Mr.  Little  on  accounl  of  the  recognition  of  his 
very  high  value  as  an  investigator  in  pulp  and  paper 
work.  We  feel  sure  that  the  articles  have  merited  the 
large  amount  of  commenl  they  have  brought,  and  thai 
Mr.  Bates  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  process  which 
shows  such  promising  developments  on  an  experimental 

scab'. 


EXPERIMENTAL  BASALT  LAVA  BEATER  ROLLS. 

Arthur  lb  Little  Incorporated,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who 
early  in  1912  erected  an  experimental  paper  mill  for 
the  purpose  of  supplementing  their  chemical  experi- 
ments with  practical  tests,  have  placed  an  order  witli 
J.  Marx  Co.,  of  London.  Bng.,  for  a  Basalt  Lava  Heat- 
er Roll  to  replace  the  steel  roll,  which  is  at  present  in- 
stalled in  their  wooden  Hollander,  which  has  a  cap- 
acity of  about  50  lbs.  of  aii'  dry  stock.  The  dimensions 
of  this  new  roll  will  be  1>  in.  face  by  24  in.  diameter. 

This  firm  has  also  ordered  a  Crystalline  Stone  Press 
Roll  for  use  on  the  first  wet  press  of  their  ^!t  in.  Four- 
dinier  machine.  This  press  roll  will  replace  their 
present  roll,  which  is  brass. 

This  Company  deals  in  problems  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  operations  and  their  order  for  the  above  equip- 
ment is  in  development  with  new  processes  and  the  con- 
servation of  fibrous  products  used  by  paper  mak    s 


A  number  of  the  large  <  lanadian  mills  have,  for  some 
time  past,  been  using  Basalt  Lava  Rolls  with  greal  suc- 
cess, but  the  above  is  one  of  the  first  installed  for  ex- 
perimental work  on  this  side,  and  Process  Engineers 
Limited,  of  .Montreal,  who  are  the  American  repre- 
sentatives for  J.  .Marx  >x-  Co..  are  extremelj  gratified  to 
think  that  an  organization  such  as  this,  which  is  head- 
ed by  Arthur  D.  Little,  a  paper  mill  chemist  of  inter- 
national reputaion,  who  has  been  associated  with  pulp 
and  paper  mills  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  sulphite 
process  and  whose  organization  consists  of  chemists 
and  engineers  of  wide  experience,  have  shown  their 
interest  and  approval  in  this  new  departure  in  beating 
tackle,  by  placing  an  order  with  them. 

Tin-  Agasotte  Millboard  <  !o.,  of  Trenton.  X.J..  have  al- 
so place, |  an  order  with  the  same  firm   for  Marx   Patent 

Single  Beater  for  experimental  work. 

This  beater  w  ill  have  a  capacity  of  40  lbs.  of  air  dry 

stock  and  will  b |uipped  with  Basalt    Lava     stone 

Beater  Roll  ami  stone  Bedplates.  This  small  experi- 
mental beater  will  contain  all  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments. 

The  trough  will  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  and 
will  have  a  wide  mid  feather  which  serves  to  house 
the  drive.  The  back  fall  is  verj  high  so  as  to  permit 
a  steep  and  continuous  fall  all  the  way  down  to  the 
emptying  valve.  The  bottom  is  curved  and  dished  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  insure  quick  mixing  and  uniform 
travel  throughout  the  beater.  The  diameter  of  the 
roll  is  L'4  in.  and  Is  in.  on  the  face. 

This  minature  beater  will  be  in  all  particulars  simi- 
lar to  the  commercial  beaters  as  supplied  by  J.  Marx 
& 

The    roll    W  ill    be    titled    with    counter    balallcinir    device 

enabling  pressure  of  the  roll  to  be  regulated  and  vari- 
ed at  will.  This  counter  balancing  device  is  arranged 
with  a  graduated  scale  in  such  a  way  that  similar  beat- 
ing effeel  can  be  repeat,, I  on  similar  furnishes  by  sim- 
pl\  sliding  the  counter  weighl  along  to  a  given  posi- 
tion. 

The  main  feature  of  tin-  Marx  Beaters  are.  high  speed 
of  travel,  reduced  power  consumption  per  ton  of  stuff, 
speedy  ami  thorough  mixing  of  the  stock  at  high  con- 
sistency, i.e..  the  Marx  Heater  works  from  7 1  ■_.  to  10 
per  cent  air  dry  stock.  Decrease  in  beating  time,  low 
maintenance   costs,   easj    and   convenient    manipulation. 

Mr.  I>.  M.  Sutherland,  the  Manager,  of  the  Agasotte 
Millboard  <  !o.,  will  use  this  beater  for  experimental  and 
research  work.  Whether  the  beater  will  be  installed 
in  i  anada  or  th,-  U.S.  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Process  Engineers,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  who  are 
the  Canadian  representatives  and  sabs  agents  for  the 
Marx  Heater,  report  that  greal  int. -rest  is  being  taken 
by  Paper  and  Pulp  Manufacturers  with  reference  to 
the  various  uses  of  Basalt  Lava  as  a  material  for  Beat- 
er Rolls.  The  discovery  of  its  value  for  refining  as 
well  as  for  Beating  has  largely  increased  the  demand 
for  this  material. 


ACCIDENT  IN  BOOTH  CAMP. 

George  Robeshean  and  Xevin  Chock,  two  foreigners, 
who  were  seriously  injured  in  a  dynamite  explosion, 
near  Killaloe,  Ont.,  in  one  of  the  camps  of  the  J.  R. 
Booth  lumber  and  paper  firm  of  Ottawa,  were  brought 
to  this  city  this  week.  Robeshean  lost  a  leg  in  the  ex- 
plosion while  Chock's  skull  was  fractured.  Accidents 
of  this  kind  are  comparatively  rare  in  lumber  camps. 
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PULP  AND  NEWS-PAPER  MANUFACTURE 


By    J.    STADLER,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 


["hi  subject  of  this  paper  is  the  power  consump- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  news-paper,  and  in  the 
production  of  the  fibre  for  the  making  of  the  paper, 
that  is.  the  ground-wood  and  sulphite  process. 

The  fibre  used  in  the  making  of  news-paper  is 
praduced  entirely  from  wood.  The  wood  used  is 
principally  spruce,  hemlock  and  balsam.  The  other 
coniferous  woods  are  used  in  smaller  quantities. 


News-paper  is  usually  manufactured  from  75'  , 
mechanical  pulp  (ground-wood)  and  2-V  ,  chemical 
pulp  (sulphite  pulp).  Under  ordinary  conditions 
one  cord  of  wood  is  required  to  make  one  ton  of 
ground-wood,  and  two  cords  of  wood  are  required 
to  make  one  ton  of  sulphite  pulp:  hence  for  the 
production  of  news-paper  one  and  a  half  cords  of 
wood  make  1.25  ton  of  news-paper  made. 

That  Canada  may  be  classified  as  a  papermaking 

country  can   lie  seen  from  the  following  figures: — 


Daily 

Production 

Production 

in   tons 
per    annum 

Value  of 
Product 
Dollars) 

Daily   H.P. 
required 

per  24  hrs. 

3,180  tons 

800,000 

12,400,000 

210.000 

(  hemical    Pulp 

905   tons 

272,000 

10,336,000 

7.3(H) 

News-paper 

1,580  tons 

480,000 

1S.2K1.01M) 

20,000 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Canada  is  producing 
large  quantities  of  chemical  pulp  made  by  the 
sulphate  and  the  soda  processes,  from  which  paper 
i-  made  under  the  classes  of  Kraft,  packing,  book 
and  writing  paper-;  these  papers,  however,  will  not 
be  considered  here. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  news- 
paper industry  there  i-  a  daily  output  of  237,500 
II. P..  of  which  the  principal  amount  is  used  in  the 
production  of  mechanical   pulp. 

A    number  of   ground-wood   mills   do   not    operate 

the    entire    year    round    to    full    capacity    for    lack    of 

motive     power. 

The  power  requirements  per  ton  of  finished  pro- 
duct may  be  taken  as  follows: 

Mechanical    Pulp    1,200   to    I  920    II. P.     hour-    50 

■    II. P.  per  21    1 rs. 

Sulphite  Pulp  lit  to  240  HP.  hour-  ti  to  10 
II. P.  per  24  hours. 

■  •      262     to     384      H.P.      hour-     10   •">       tO 

16    II  P.    per   21    hour-. 

Thi  shown  in  diagram    No,    I 

and   the   '  based   on    modern   installations 

built  to  manufacture  at  lowest  cost. 

The   writer   i-  of   the  opinion   that    the   heretofore 

torn   of   building   plant-   for   the   paper 

industry   with   a   view    to  low   first   cost    will   l>e  di-- 

plants     do     not     manufacture 

•  My. 


In  the  paper  industry,  like  any  other  industry 
where   motive   power  is   used,   constant    speed   is   of 

importance,  yet  where  a  number  of  plants  have 
been  visited  it  is  found  that  little  has  been  done 
tii  provide  this  very  important  condition  in  the 
operation  of  the  machinery  employed.  Investi- 
gations made  have  demonstrated  that  speed  varia- 
tions influence  the  quality  and  quantity  produced 
to    a    very    great    extent    and    because    of    its    easy 

application     and     constant     speed,     electric     power     is 

becoming  more  used  in  the  news-paper  and  other 
i  in  1  ust  ries. 

Manufacturers  of  paper  mill  machinery  should 
give  more  attention  to  the  construction  of  machin- 
ery for  direct  connected  electric  drive,  as  gener- 
ally the  power  required  by  the  different  machines 
i-     of    such     magnitude     that     small     groups     may     be 

operated  in  such  a  manner  very  efficiently: 


The   Mechanical    Pulp  or   Ground-wood 

Plant 

It    is  only   within   the   past    few   years   that    ground- 

H I     pulp     mill-     have     been     located     remote     from 

water    power,    ami    have   used   electrical    energy    for 
t  heir  operat  ion. 

In   vi.w   of  the  large  amount   of  power  required, 

the    location    of    such    mill-    mu-t    be    at    place-    where 

low-priced  power  i-  available. 

The    ground-wood    process    may    be    briefly    fol- 
lowed by  referring  to  Diagram  No.  2.  in  connection 

with    the   following   table: 
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Appanit  us 


A  Conveyors .  .  . 

B  Grinder 

( '  ( Joarse  Screen 

D.  Fine  Screen  . 

E.  Refiner 

F.  Wet  Machine 

G.  Pump 

H.  Pump 

I.   ( 'ooler 

Total 


Approx.     H.P.  Approx. 

hours    required  !    ratio    of 

per    ton  product 

Air    Dry    Pulp  to    watei 


2  to  6 
1025  to  1596 

3  to  (i 
36  to  (in 
50  to  100 
3(1  to  .Ml 

2 t  to  60 

21)  to  1(1 


Performance   of 
Apparatus 


Delivering  wood  to  plant 

( Srinding  solid  wood  to  fibre 
l  350  Separating  coarse  sliver-  from  fibre 

1:350  Separating  tine  fibre  from  coarse  fibre 

1:20  Reducing  coarse  fibre  to  line  fibre 

1:3  Separating  water  from  tine  fibre 

1  :350  Lifting     pulp     and     water     to     required 

height 

Lifting  clear  water  to  spray  pipes 

To  absorb  heat  produced  at   "B" 


1200  to    1920  or  from  :>o  to  so  H.P.  per  ton  on  21   hr.  power 


N.B.     (ooler    is    only    given    to    -how    ideal    installation  in     actual    practice.     Sufficient   fresh 


water     i-    supplied     to      keep     t  em  peral  tire     within 

troduced  in    the    process    is    generally    permitted 
an   appreciable  loss  of  tine  fibre. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  future 
»round-wood  mills  will  he  especially  constructed 
with  a  view  to  using  power  from  large  hydro- 
electric plants  at  such  hours  of  the  day  as  the  load 
is  low.  ill  order  to  raise  the  load  factor  of  the  power 
plant. 

The  progress  made  in  the  past  few  year-  with 
automatic  pulp  grinders  facilitates  such  an  instal- 
lation. In  order,  however,  to  keep  the  investment 
as  low  as  practicable,  the  writer  would  propose  to 
operate  the  auxiliary  machinery  of  such  a  plant 
for  twenty-four  hour-,  and  the  grinders  which 
absorb  the  hulk  of  the  power  for  about  12  hour-  per 
day.  Such  a  plant  runnning  only  part  of  the  year 
would  not  give  steady  employment  to  the  help 
needed,  and  would,  therefore,  lead  to  inefficiency 
in  operation  Such  a  ground-wood  mill  could, 
however,  lie  operated  in  connection  with  a  paper 
mill,  where  a  steady  power  for  practically  the 
whole  year  round  is  essential.  With  this  in  view, 
the  following  has   been   prepared. 


desirable   limit-:   the   surplus    water   thus   in- 
to   run  to    waste,    which    quite   often    causes 

Reference  to  Diagram  No.  2.  of  ground- 
process,  -how-  that  operation  "A"  requires 
•  i    H.P.    hour-. 

••I'."     requires     1,035    to     1,596 


( (peral  ion 
hour-. 

( Operation 
to  316   H.P. 

Est  i  matin  j 


'■('" 
hour: 


to 


requires 

II" 


WOO( 

2    t. 
II. P 


■lu-i  v 


e     reolllle 


L6 


mak- 


oii    the    constructi I    a    plant 

ing   3().(iiiii    ton-    per   year,    based    on    300   operating 

days,     or      100     ton-      per     day.      Item      "A"      Would     he 

operated  in  daytime  only;  Item  "B"  at  night  only; 
Item-   "C"   to   ••  II  "   during   2 1    hour-. 

The  electric  power  i-  assumed  at  $16  oo  per 
H.P.,  per  annum,  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p. in:  at  $8.00  per 
H.P.  from  7  p.m.  to  7  a.m..  which  figures  at  0  22 
cent-  aiel  0  11  cut-  per  hor-e-pow  er  hour  re- 
spectively. 

A-  an  alternative,  take  a  plant  operating  21  hour-, 
except  Item  "A."  which  is  operated  during  the  day 
only,  at  a  fixed  power  cosl  of  $16  on  "i  22  cents 
per  hor-e  power  hour: 


Nd.    1— Fu 

11  power,   12 

l. 

2  1-hour  power 

(i'  ,      interest     on     capital    in- 
vested   

10'  ,      depreciation     on     auxil- 
iarv   equipment 

$450,000 

11)11.000 

:;.-.o. 000 

per  annum 

-27.000 
10,000 
21.000 

per 

toll 
-(I    on 

:,:: 
.70 

22 

1  .43 

$300,000 

toi  i.OOO 
2t  :o, 000 

per   annum 

$18,000 

lo.( 

1  2.000 

per 

ton 

.33 

ii'  ,     depreciation    on     main 
equipment  and  buildings. 

10 

Day    power    at     22    cents    per 
hour 

Night    power   at    22   cents    per 
hour 

loo  H.P.  h 

our-        

702..-)   H.P. 
697   :,  H.P. 

1    :>:, 
1   53 

Night    power   at    11    cents    per 

1.3()o   H.P. 

hours 



>:;   r,s 

>1    11 

P.S. — In   the    foregoing   table    it     is     assumed    that     5    H.P.    hour-    are     required    for    "A"; 
1,205    H.P.     hours    are    required    for    "B  ':    190    H.P.    hour-    are    required    for    "C"   to     'II.' 
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The  power  requirements  arc  taken  low  for  a 
plant  of  thai  size,  bu1  any  increase  in  power  con- 
sumption would  be  more  in  favour  of  the  low 
priced  power. 

It  will  be  noticed  thai  the  plant  No.  I  operates 
with  about  830  H.P.  load  for  12  hours,  and  10,800 
H.P.  for  the  other  12  hours,  whereas  plant  No.  2 
operates  on  a  practically  steady  load  of  5,850   H.P. 

The  resulting  economy  of  plant  No.  I  over  No. 
2  i-  7:;  cents  per  ton  on  the  power  figures  assumed. 
Pro  rata  computations  can  be  made  for  any  other 
power   cost. 

A-  already  stated,  the  writer  does  not  advise 
operating  individual  ground-wood  plants  for  pari 
of  the  year  only.  Such  plants  would  become  quite 
expensive,  and  the  fixed  charges  per  ton  of  pro- 
duet     would    be    quite    high;    furthermore,    ground- 


wood  depreciates  in  value  with  age,  and  such  a 
plant  would  have  to  store  large  quantities  of  ground 
wood  to  supply  the  markei  as  required. 

Chemical  Pulp  Mill 
There  have  been  a  number  of  mills  located  at 
places  where  no  hydraulic  power  is  available. 
Transportation  facilities  for  the  supply  of  materials 
used  in  t  lie  manufacture,  and  the  marketing  of  the 
finished  product,  are  also  large  factors  in  the  loca- 
tion of  a  plant  of  this  kind.  The  plant  requires 
in  addition  to  the  two  cords  of  wood  per  ton  of 
pulp  made,  sulphur,  coal,  and  lime,  amounting  in 
weigbl  to  over  one-half  a  ton  for  each  ton  of  pulp 
made. 

The  power  requirements  of  the  sulphite  pulp 
process  may  he  obtained  by  referring  t"  Diagram 
No.  3,  and  to  the  following  table: 


Vpparal  us 

Approx. 

H.P.    hours 

required 

per  ton 

Performance    of 
apparatus 

\     Wood   Convevor 

4   to  8 
Hi  to   24 

1  to   2 
3  to  (i 

2  to   5 

30  to  60 

1   to  3 

1 1    to   25 

25  to  35 

(not 

considered) 

48  to  72 

Delivering  wood  to   plant 

P>.   Chipper 

Reducing  blocks  to  small  chips 

(  !.    Screen 

Sorting   wood    chips 

I ).  (  hip  <  lonveyor 

Delivering  chips   to   bin 

E.   < 'hip  Hin  

Storing  wood  chips 

1  ,   1  digester 

Reducing   wood   to   pulp 

<i.   Wash   Tank.  . 

Washing  pulp 
Storage  of  washed  pulp 
Lifting  diluted    pulp 
Separating  knots  from  fibre 
Separating   fine   from   coarse   fibre 
Separating   water   from   pulp 

II.    Stock    Tank 

I.  ( lirculating  Pump .... 

.1.   ( 'oar-e  Screen 

K.     line    Screen 

L.    Wet    Machine 

M .    Knot   Reducer 

X.   A.cid    Making 

Reducing    knots,    etc..    to    low    grade    pulp 
Making   and   delivering   acid   to   digester 

144  to  240 

6.0  to    10   H.P.   per  24   hours 

From  the  firsl   cosl   of  such  a   plant   as  shown  on 
Diagram    No.   1  it  is   apparent    thai    in    view   of   the 
small  amount  of  power  required,  no  economy  would 
ected  by  using  only  restricted  power. 

Such  an  installation  requires  in  addition  to  motive 
power,  heat   in  the  digester,  shown  in   Diagram   No. 

inder     letter     "F,"      where     the      wood      chip-     are 
boiled   in  ,-i   solution  "I    sulphurous  acid,   under  about 
so   H-.    -team    pressure.     The   amount    of    heat    re- 
quired   varies   considerably,    depending   on    the    me- 
thod employed  in  the  working  of  the  wood.     While 
thii  demand  is  very  irregular  it  is  assumed  in  gen- 
practice   that    boiler   capacitj    Bufficienl    to   de 
liver   hourly    l  .000   lbs.   steam    per   ton    capacitj    of 
plant   per  '_' 1   hour-  i-   necessary.     From  this  it    will 
een  thai  at  a  moderate  price  of  coal  the  motive 
power  required   can   be   produced  by  a   slighl  allow 
in  t  he  capacity  of  the  -ream  plant. 

ol  watei  are  required  in  the 
manufacturing  process,  and  the  water  should  be 
comparatively  clear  at  an)  impurities  carried  in 
it  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  pulp  and  thus  affect 
alue  ol  the  finished  product. 
The  power  consumption  required  for  the  v 
supplj    ha  '    conaidi  red   and    it    would   de- 

i  entirely  on  local  condition-. 


Paper    Mill 

In  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  news-paper 
mill-  have  been  built  close  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption in  Canada,  but  in  countries  which  import 
the    raw    materials    for   the    manufacture   of    paper, 

mills    have    been    built    in    proximity    to    large    towns. 

Iii  Canada  all  the  mills  making  news-paper  pro- 
duce i  heir  own  ground-wood  pulp,  and  quite  a  few 
of  them  also  make  their  own  sulphite  pulp.  There 
is  a  decided  advantage  in  combining  the  three  pro- 
cess,•-,  viz.:  ground-wood,  sulphite  pulp  and  paper 
mill,  while  such  a  plan  results  in  a  soinewh.it 
lower  firal  co-l  of  the  plant,  its  main  economy  i- 
in   the   manipulation   of   tin-   raw   materials. 

\    news-paper    null     maj     be    located    at    any    place 

having  good  transportation  facilities  for  the  supplj 

of    raw     material    ami     lor    disposing    ol     I  he    finished 

product,     s in  this  class  of  manufacture,  a  more 

highly  -killed  grade  of  labor  I-  uece--ar\  than  in 
the  production  of  pulp,  the  location  of  the  mill 
with  reference  thereto  musl  also  be  considered, 
especially  a-  a  low  efficiency  of  the  labor  ma\  verj 
much  increase  the  cosl  <>t  production, 
The  power  requirements  may  be  followed  by 
'line    to    Diagram    No     b    and    the    following 

table: 
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Apparatus 

Approx. 

H.P.     hours 

per    ton 

finished 

paper 

Approx. 
ratio     of 
produel 
to    water 

Performance  of 
apparatus 

A 

70  to    121) 

3  to  5 

2  5  to  5 

s  to   15 

10  to  22 

ii  5  to   1  .0 

1 

150  to  '-'iid 

8  to    n, 

1:25  to    1:14 

1  :250 
1 :250 

when  leaving 
apparatus 
1:7  to    1  :2  3 

Dry 

Preparing  paper  fibre 
Reservoir  for   paper  fibre 
Pump  to  elevate  same 
To  remove  impurities 
( lirculate    water  used    in    for- 
mation 
l'o   remove   water   from   paper 

Well 

B. 
C. 

n 

Stuff  chest 

Stuff  pump 

E. 
F 

Circulating  pump 

n 

Fourdrinier  part            

H 

Formation  of  paper  web 

T 

Dryers 

Thermic  removal  of   water 

,1 

Polishing  paper  web 
Reeling   paper   web 
<  Cutting  paper  web 

K 

Reels 

L. 

Rewinder 

252  to  384    H.P.   hours      10  5  to    16    H.P.   for  24   hours 


Power  for  items  <■  to  K  is  preferably  supplied 
by  the  -team  engine,  using  the  exhausl  steam  in 
the  dryers. 

The  dryers,  item  "I,"  require  approximately 
3  lbs.  saturated  steam  at  0  to  10  pounds  pressure 
per  pound  of  paper  made  on  the  machine. 

The  steam  engine  driving  the  machine  in  a  num- 
ber of  installations  is  made  to  drive  all  item- 
above  listed,  except  (A)  the  heater  or  refiner.  By 
doing  so,  too  much  exhaust  steam  U  generally 
produced,   causing  considerable   waste  of   heat. 

It  is  preferable  to  instal  individual  electric  or 
group  drives  for  all  items  except  "G"  to  "K"  in- 
clusive. When  the  cosl  of  motive  power  i-  low, 
there  is  some  economy  in  driving  all  parts  by 
electric  motors.  Imt  it  is  very  essential  for  the 
machine  part  proper  (items  "G"  to  "K"  inclusive 
to    be    connected    to    a    circuit    causing    no    variation 

Of    -peed    on    the    motors. 

On    machines    operating    at    over    600    feel    paper 

-peed  per  minute,  a  sudden  variation  of  one  pel- 
cent,     r,     may  cause  the  paper  to  break. 

From  the  above  it  i-  apparent  that  a  minimum 
102  H.P.  hour-  are  required  for  the  preparation  of 
fibre  and  the  driving  of  auxiliary  apparatus  in  con- 
nection with  the  paper  machine.  Power  require- 
ments are.  therefore,  not  -,.  important  a  factor  in 
the  location  of  the  paper  hut  that  preference  may 
he  given  to  close  proximity  to  the  market  for  the 
finished  product. 

The  steam  plant  of  the  paper  mill  must  he  pro- 
portioned to  take  care  of  the  large  amount  of  heat 
required  for  ventilating  the  building.  For  every 
pound  of  paper  made,  about  2.3  pounds  of  water  are 
removed  from  the  paper  web  at  the  dryers,  which 
i-  converted  into  vapor,  and  must  he  carried  oil" 
by  the  ventilating  system. 

Considering  the  temperature-  encountered  in 
Canada,  the  amount  of  heat  required  for  ventil- 
ating a  paper  machine  building  may  at  time-  he 
as  much  as  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  heat  needed  for 
drying  the  paper  on  the  machine;  the  factor-  de- 
termining tlii-  are  the  temperature  and  relative 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 


Temperature    has    an    appreciable    effect     on    the 

manufacture  of  paper:  large  quantities  of  water  are 
required  in  the  process,  and  some  of  the  water  ha- 
to  he  rai-ed  to  suitable  temperature-  in  cold  wea- 
ther. 

The  water  supplj  ha-  also  to  hi-  carefullj  con- 
sidered in  the  location  of  paper  mills,  since  there 
are    employed    various    chemical-    in    the    making   of 


mmufacturi  of  fiE«y->= 

i   no.z 
G«ow»o-«»  Process 


the  paper,  and  unless  the  chemical  characteristics 
of  the  water  are  given  dm-  consideration,  there  may 
result    a   larj:e   waste   from   that   source. 

Of  the  power  employed  in  the  news-paper  indus- 
try >>4  I  per  cent,  i-  used  in  ground-wood  mill-. 
8.4   per   cent,   in   paper   nulls,    and   3.2   per   cent,    in 
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sulphite  mills.  In  the  ground-wood  mills  86  per 
cent,  of  the  total  power  consumed  is  appllied  to 
grinding  the  wood,  so  thai  out  of  the  total  amount 
of  power  used  in  Canada  in  the  manufacture  of 
news-paper  and  its  allied  industries,  76  per  rent. 
is  used  on  the  grinders. 

By  referring  to  photograph  No.  1,  an  idea  may 
be  termed  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  pulp 
grinders  of  the  ordinary  type. 

Photographs  Nos.  2  and  3  show  an  installation  of 
two  automatic  grinders.  The  ordinary  grinders  are 
generally  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  one  man  can 
feed  the  wood  into  two  machines  which  produce 
from   -ix  to  nine  ton-  each   in   24   hours. 


The  writer  has  given  preference  to  automatic 
grinders,  especially  when  they  are  electrically 
driven  and  in  use  for  part  of    the  day  only. 

Automatic  grinders  can  be  adjusted  in  such 
manner  that  practically  no  manual  attention  is 
necessary,  and  for  this  reason,  the  efficiency  of 
such  a  machine  should  be  considerably  in  excess  of 
what  can  he  obtained  with  the  ordinary  type  of 
grinder. 

By  referring  to  photograph  No.  3,  which  shows 
the  charging  end  of  an  automatic  grinder,  it  will  he 
noted  that  the  receptacle  over  the  grinder  contains 
a    large    quantity    of    wood     and     installations     have 
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Pulp  makers  have  usually  believed  that  the  speed 
at  which  the  grinder  operated  was  of  no  great  con- 
sequence and  that  the  determining  factor  was  the 
pressure  with  which  the  wood  was  forced  against 
the  grindstone. 

'The  writer  ha.-  made  numerous  experiments, 
which  have  shown  that  with  a  grindstone  running 
at  a  surface  speed  of  from  3,200  to  3,500  feet  per 
minute,  the  pressure  may  he  varied  within  a  large 
range  without  having  any  appreciable  affect  on  the 
amount  of  fibre  produced  as  long  as  the  speed  is 
kept  reasonably  constant.  This  also  is  confirmed 
by  other  experiment' 

A  number  of  old  plants  are  without  speed  con- 
trol, and.  as  a  result,  of  the  fact  that  the  operator 
who  attend-  to  the  grinder  will  not  feed  regularly, 
the  product  necessarily  varies  considerably.  To 
illustrate  this  point,  reference  will  he  made  to  the 
performance  of  an  ordinary  grinder  which  was 
operated    by    a    hydraulic    turbine    and    to    the    gate 


n^iani-m    of    which    \va-    attached    a     I'.ri-tol     Mec- 
i.'llical      Recorder.       The     -peed     of    this     turhine     wa- 

.  c.n-t .i nt    by  a   governing  device  and  the  move- 
-hown    by    the    recorder    represents    the    gate 
opening  of  the  turbine  which  is  nearly   proportional 
to    the    power.       The    record    i-    lor    a    21    hour-    run. 
the   -hilt-   of  operator-   were   made  at    7    00  a.m., 
p.m.,  and    11.00  p.m..  respectively,      It    will   be 
that    the    least    efficiency    was    obtained    be- 
tween   I  I. till   p.m.    and    7. Oil   a.m..    a    fact    which    might 

ttributed  to  the  work  being  done  at   night,  but 

which     wa-     in     reality      due     to     the     inexperience     of 
the  operator,  who  was  a  new   man 

This    chart    i-    specially    shown    with    a    view    to 
calling     attention     to     the      manual     expertni 

operators,    and   to   point    out    how    ncce--ar\     it    i-   that 
plant-     even    of    this     nature,     be    kept     in    operation 
the     whole     year    in    order     that     Id.'    operator-     may 
n  a  higher  d(  gre<    ol  i  fficiency. 


that    so    long    as 

ground     depends 
the     best     re-ults 


been  made  where  the  wood  supply  in  these  auto- 
matic grinders  lasts  from  12  to  Hi  hours.  Such 
machines  are  specially  adapted  for  use  when  sur- 
plus electrical  power  is  available  at  any  time  of 
the  day.  Actual  operating  results  have  shown  that 
the  amount  of  pulp  produced  per  H.P.  hour  is 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  exec--  of  what  has  been 
possible  with  the  ordinary  type  of  grinders:  and 
the  automatic  machines  have  the  further  advan- 
tage that  one  skilled  operator  can  supervise  a 
number  of  them,  the  duty  of  the  operator  being 
only  to  see  that  the  mechanism  is  kept  in  good 
working  order. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  should 
perhaps  be  stated  I  hat  such  device-  for  con-taut 
power  consumption  can  be  and  are  used  on  the 
ordinary  grinder,  and  to  repeat 
the     placing     of     the     wood     to     In 

upon    the    skill    of    the    operator, 

Cannot    be    obtained. 

Paper   read    before    Canadian    Society    of    Civil 
Engineers,   March  5,   I'.'l  I. 


I.  A.  STANWOOD  DEAD. 
Mr.  I    Augustus  Stanwood,  said  to  he  the  first  man 
to  manufacture  paper  bj   the  wood  pulp  process,  died 

on  March    I.  aged  75.     lb'  was  horn  in  August,  Maine. 

\li    Stanwood  entered  the  paper  manufacturing  busi 

nesa  with  his  father  at  an  earl}  age,  That  was  when 
paper  was  made  from  cil's.  The  germs  carried  by  the 
niL's  caused  cholera. 

It  was  to  remedy  'his  that  Mr  Stanwood  started  to 
experiment  with  wood  as  material  for  making  paper. 
In  January,  1863,  not  onlj  had  he  produced  wood  pa- 
per, hut   w  as  Belling  it   to  the  trad,'. 

Mr  Stanwood 'a  attention  in  tin'  experimental  Btagea 
was  called  to  the  mat. rial  used  l>\  hornets  in  making 
their  n.sis.  .in. i  its  .1. is,   resemblance  to  paper. 
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Micro.  Photographs  of  Paper  Making  Woods-WHITE  BIRCH 

Made  under  the  direction   of  H.  D.  TIEMANS,  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 

Madison,  Wis. 

(Concluded   from  February    15  issue 


Betula  Papyrifera — White  Birch — Transverse        50. 


Betula  Nigra — White  Birch — Transverse        250. 
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Betula  Papyrifera — White  Birch — Tangential        50. 


Betula   Nigra— White    Birch     Radial  250. 
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Betula   Papyrifera — White   Birch — Radial  50. 


VACATION  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  STUDENTS. 

It  is  now  Hearing  the  time  of  year  when  college  stu 
dents,  actuated  either  by  solely  ambitious  reasons  or 
from  motives  which  maj  be  ascribed  as  partly  ambi- 
tious and  parti}  born  of  dire  necessity,  begin  i"  casl 
about  for  some  profitable  employmenl  during  the  long 
vacal  ion. 

The  custom  is  nol  so  general  now  ;h  it  used  to  be  for 
under-graduates  of  universities  to  seek  work  as  wait- 
ers al  fashionable  summer  resorts  The  romance  of 
the  thing  lias  worn  down  a  l>it  and  the  associations 
could   not   have  been  pleasant,   for   life   in 

the  servants'  quarters  of  a  busy  hotel  has  little  o 
boating-tennis  feature  aboul   it. 

Now  a  now  and  a  more  profitable  way  of  helping  out 
between  courses  is  beginning  to  presenl  itself  to  in- 
dustrious young  college  men.  Large  manufacturing 
concerns  thai  employ  chemists,  engineers,  draughts- 
men and  such  like  professional  help,  in  many  insl 
offer  opportunities  to  the  student  to  employ  their 
time,  it'  nol  profitably  in  a  financial  sense,  al  least  to  ad- 
vantage, worth  more  in  the  end  than  wages. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Re 
public  Bag  &  Paper  Company,  addressed  to  Professor 
Ralph  McKee,  in  charge  of  the  pulp  and  paper  di 
ment  of  the  University  of  .Maine.  Professor  McKee,  it 
will  lie  rememhered,  delivered  an  instructive  address 
before  the  American  Paper  ami  Pulp  Association  on  the 
t raining  of  young  men  for  the  manufacl ure  of  pulp  ami 
paper,  in  which  he  made  an  appeal  to  'he  paper  manu- 
facturers to  provide  more  complete  equipmenl  for  the 
institution   which    hail    undertaken    the    instruction    of 


v g  men  in  practical  and  theoretical  paper  making. 

The  company  is  commending  tin-  efforts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  .Maine,  and  particularly  of  Professor  McKee, 
in  the  cause  of  a  technical  training  for  paper  makers, 
offers  to  assist  Mi,-  institution  in  a  practical  w.r.  bj 
finding  employment  for  one  or  two  siinlents  during  the 
summer   vacations,  or   from   June    1">   to  September    1 

each  year,  at  a  salan   of.-.  th.     The  pr ise 

is  made  with  tin-  understanding  thai  the  companj  is  to 
have   an    option    on    thi  ices    for   the    firsl 

the  years  after  graduation.  Tie'  idea  is  to  provide 
and    li     is  od    that 

if  the  student  pmves  his  ability  he  will  quickly  he  ad- 
vanced lo  this  responsible  \ 

This  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  termed  practical 
generosity,  meant  to  benefil  alike  the  university,  the 
students  ami  the  manufacturing  employer. 

\'o  doubt  tin-  example  so  se1  will  be  followed  by 
similar  offers,  ami  practical  training  at  the  mills  will 
become  a  regular  feature  of  the  collej  o  that 

while  the  student  will  be  gathering  knowledge  in  re- 
turn for  services,  he  will  also  be  earning  enough  to  sup- 
port himself  during  the  summer  months,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Wilson,  of 
the  engineering  department  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  that  it  has  been  Hie  custom  of  the  company 

to  employ  or  two  college  students  on  construction 

work  during  vacation  season,  and  usually  to  pay  them 
$10  per  week  or  more,  according  to  ability. 

This  is  naturally  as  it  should  be  for  the  benefil  of  all 
i  oncerned,  and  we  trust  to  see  tin-  practice  become  gen- 
eral a ng  the  paper  mills  within  the  near  future. — 

Paper  Trade  Journal.. 
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ELECTRIC  DRIVE  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

By  W.  L.  MERRILL. 
P.  &   M.   Engineering   Department,  General  Electric  Company. 


In  discussing  the  question  of  electric  power  in  pulp 

and  paper  mills,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  ad- 
vantages of  electric  drive  over  other  methods.  The  Eact 
that  the  paper  industry  is.  1  believe,  second  (textile 
ti ist  among  our  major  industries  to  recognize  its  ad- 
vantages on  what  might  be  termed  a  vholesale  basis 
would  seem  to  prove  this.  It  has  been  building  new 
mills  and  re-equipping  old  ones  with  electric  drive  ever 
Bince.  An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  electric  power 
used  in  the  United  States  in  this  industry  is  probably 
in  excess  of  200,000  h.p. 

The  developmental  history  of  the  electrification  of 
paper  mills  is  essenti  dlj  the  same  as  in  the  other  major 
industries.  That  is,  the  first  few  installations  which 
were  made  were  simply  replacing  some  of  the  main 
drives  by  single  motors,  using  the  group  drive  system 
throughout  ;  that  of  course  giving  a  small  number  of 
motors  of  comparatively  large  capacity.  This  method 
was  also  followed  in  the  building  of  the  first  new  mills 
electrically  driven.  Gradually,  as  the  flexibility  and 
convenience  of  the  drive  was  recognized,  the  group  sys- 
tem to  an  extent  became  eliminated  and  special  drives 
wiiv  gotten  out  for  individual  machines,  such  as  jor- 
dans  .l><atcrs.  and  the  like,  until  at  the  present  tine.' 
in  a  new  installation  most  of  the  machinery  has  its  in- 
dividual motors. 

The  machinery  manufacturers  ''or  this  industry 
have  in  the  pasl  been  somewhat  slower  to  lake  advan- 
tage of  a  combined  motor  ami  machine  design  than  in 
some  of  the  other  industries;  preferring  to  supply  the 
<>ld  standard  lines,  leaving  the  application  of  the  motor 
drive  to  he  made  as  best  it  could.  This  condition  is 
now  somev  hat  changed,  and  a  number  of  combined  ma- 
chines are  on  the  market.  Still  there  are  many  more 
machines  ye1  to  he  studied  by  the  machinery  and  elec- 
trical manufacturers  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  a 
more  efficient  combined  unit  than  a  combination  of 
the  two  existing  standards. 

To   digress   a    little,    who    would    have    , hired    prcdici 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  thai  it  would  he  possible 
to  buy  in   the  open  market,  combination  stock   machine 
Such,   however,   is   the   ease   .- 1 1 1 <  1    it    is   now    pos- 
sible to  purchase  machine  tools  from  the  largest   plan 

ith   a  < hundred   horsepower  reversing    main 

drive  with  several  auxiliary    motor  .hives  with- 
b'elt.  down  to  a    '  |    horse  pofl  er  motor  dn\ 
cry  wheel.     Iii  manj  e;,ses  the  tool  and  motor  are 
led    lor  each    other,   and    all    common    parts   elim- 
inated, the  motor  Forming  a   pan   <,i    the   tool  or  vice 

Drive. 

I     dealing  with  the  subject  of  drives,  I  shall  try  to 

point  out  some  of  the  methods  ami  the  advantageous 

grouping  the  drives    which    experience     has 

n    to   give    tic    best    results. 

Mo  liar. I   and   last    rules  can   In-  laid   down   by  any  en 

■'■  whether  individual  or  group  drive,  the  ae 

lection  of  Frequency,  voltage,  etc.,  can  be  followed,  but 

<  on   its  ow  n   merits       This 

rally  divides  itself  into  tw..  distinct  ebisses:  name 

ly.  tl (petrification  of  an  existing  null  and  the  dec 

trification  of  a  lew   mill. 


The  New  Mill. 
In  general,  the  drives  For  a  new  mill  will  naturally 
be  along  the  lines  of  individual  drive,  the  saving  in  first 
cost  of  belts,  shafting,  hangers,  etc..  more  favorable 
location  of  the  machinery  and  safety  of  employees  will 
go  a  long  way  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  the  larger 
number  of  smaller  motors.  Parts  of  the  mill  where 
this  is  questionable,  or  at  least  should  be  carefully 
analyzed,  are  the  wood  room,  rag  room,  cutter  room, 
etc.  I  predict  that  in  the  near  future  individual  drive 
will  be  universally  used,  even  for  these,  as  good  ex- 
amples are  now  available  even  in  some  of  these  depart- 
ments. 

The  Old  Mill. 

In  the  electrification  of  existing  machinery,  the  re- 
sults do  not  always  warrant  the  cost,  and  group  drive 
is  still  and  should  be  used,  since  the  changes  in  the 
mill  machinery  itself  for  the  adapting  of  individual 
drive  are  often  expensive.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  centrifugal  pumps.  However,  when  exten- 
sive changes  tire  being  made  in  a  mill  where  pumps  of 
many  years"  service  are  installed  it  is  often  more  econo- 
mical to  scrap  these  and  purchase  modern  high  effi- 
ciency pumps  individually  driven  by  their  own  motors. 
This  is  a  question  of  investigation  in  each  case. 

Choice  of  Current. 

There  is.  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  eases,  no 
excuse  for  installing  direct  current  in  a  paper  mill,  un- 
less of  course  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  small  extension 
to  an  existing  plant.  The  particular  nature  id'  the 
loads  and  the  continuous  service,  and  in  most  eases 
constant  speed,  lead  to  the  adoption  id'  alternating 
current.  While  direct  current  installations  may  prove 
in  a  measure  satisfactory,  1  have  yet  to  see  any  argu- 
ments or  conditions  which  would  warrant  direct  cur- 
rent installations  on  a  wholesale  basis.  The  cases  where 
direct  current  should  be  used  I  consider  are  limited 
to  the   Following: 

In  case  of  driving  the  paper  machines  l>\   motors,  it 

becomes  necessary  to  use  diivel  current,  if  any  large 
amount  of  speed  variation  is  desired.  There  are  also 
some  advantages  in  using  direct  current  in  a  finishing 
plant  where  practically  all  of  the  load  is  super-cab  n 
ders  A  single  direct  current  motor  is  somewhat  simp- 
ler than  a  two  motor  a  C  drive,  but  even  here,  if  the 
COSt  of  the  power  1. 1;. nt  iv  p,  be  colisic  lere.  I.  it  will  pp  b 
ably  be  found  in   favor  of  the  a  c.  when  the1  present   or 

ultimate  requirements  exi .1  500  u w  , 

Grinder  Drives. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  recent  developments  which 
is  attracting  attention  at  the  present  time  is  the  elec- 
tricall]  driven  grinder.      Until  a   comparatively     few 

yean  ago  it   had   usually    been  supposed   that   the  only 

ec leal  wa>   to  grind  wood  was  b\    water    power 

direct.      Certain  factors  have   now   entered   into   this 

operation  which  make  it  not  onl.v  feasible  but  desirable 
to  drive   grinders  by    motors   under  certain   conditions; 

first,  it  allows  the  development  of  several  water  powers 
in  cb.se  proximity  to  the  mill  to  l lectrically  de- 
veloped and   used   in  one  place,     second,    there    arc    a 

man)  power  companies  throughout  the  countrj 
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who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  contracts  for  large  blocks 
of  power  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  many 
times  continuous  throughout  the  day  at  such  attractive 
rates  that  it  not  only  becomes  a  feasible  but  a  paying 
investment  to  install  motor-driven  grinder  equipments. 
For  example,  assuming  a  mill  in  which  all  the  ground 
wood  is  used  for  making  paper,  the  normal  method 
used  to  be  to  run  all  of  the  stock  over  wet  machines, 
using  laps  either  directly  in  the  beaters  or  storing  them 
for  future  use.  This  usually  necessitated  an  installa- 
tion of  grinders  in  excess  of  the  normal  demand  of  the 
paper  machines  so  that  pulp  could  be  stored  during 
high  water  and  used  during  the  low  water.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  added  investment  and  also  a  labor  expense 
in  running  the  lap  machines,  handling  the  pulp  to  stor- 
age, again  to  the  beater  room,  and  last  but  not  least, 
extra   power   for  beating   lapis.      Now.    by    the    us.-   of 
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the  noddle  machines  and  a  favorable  contract  tor  paw 
er,  the  grinder  room  can  he  run  at  just  the  capacity 
to  take  caiv  of  the  requirements  of  the  paper  machines. 
And  with  the  installation  of  a  few  wet  machines  it  is 
usualU  possible  to  gradually  accumulate  a  moderate 
supply  of  lap  pidp  and  sell  to  tie'  other  fellow  during 
low  water  periods  at  a  good  margin  of  profit.  This 
constanl  supply  of  ground  wood  in  the  slush  form  is 
where  the   electric   drive   can   he   used   to  advantage   in 

many  mills.    For  example,  with  assumed  c litions  as 

shown  in  Fig.  1.  the  demand  of  the  paper  mill  machin- 
ery would  require  eight  grinders  running  continue 

In  such  an'  installation  we  will  assume  that  there 
were  twenty-one  grinders  installed  and  water  f  r  the 
total  number  in  an  average  year  mighl  be  available  for 
two  months.  Two  months  it  would  be  possible  to  run 
twelve  grinders;  four  months  of  the  year,  six  grinders; 
two  months  of  the  year,  two  grinders;  the  remaining 
two  months,  aone.  Under  the  original  process  it  may 
easily  be  seen  that  the  wood  ground  represented  by 
area  A  has  to  make  up  the  deficiency  for  tie-  low 
water  period  (B).  In  this  ease  we  have  a  total  of  one 
hundred  grinder  months  during  the  year. 

Assuming  300  li.p.  per  stone,  two  1.200  h.p.  motors 
each  driving  four  stones  and  purchase  power  available, 
the  following  savings  would  be  realized. 

Maintenance  on  excess  grinders,    lead    gates,     pen 

stocks,  wheels,  etc.:  extra  power  necessary  to  run  at 
the  lap  machines,  less  power  ami   time   in   the   beater 


room;  the  cost  of  one  attendant  per  lap  machine;  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  pulp  to  storage,  piling  it.  bring- 
ing it  back  to  the  beaters;  shrinkage  and  waste  die  to 
bandling  and  storage.  Againsl  this  saving  we  would 
have  the  added  investment  of  the  two  motors,  the  pow- 
er to  drive  the  deckers  (which  is  negligible)  and  cen- 
trifugal stock  pumps. 

Second  example:  Assume  a  stream  flow  as  shown  by 
Pig.  '_',  eighteen  grinders  two  months,  twelve  grind- 
ers two  months,  six  grinders  five  months,  four  grind- 
ers three  mouths,  making  a  total  of  102  grinder 
months.  Under  this  condition  one  1,200  h.p.  motor 
driving  four  grinders,  in  addition  to  the  four  grinders 
which  can  be  run  all  of  the  year  by  water  power  direct. 
would  give  an  even  flow  of  stock  for  the  machine  room, 
with  practically  the  same  savings  as  noted  before. 

In  either  of  the  above  curves  it  will  lie  possible  at 
slight  expense  as  far  as  power  is  concerned  to  material- 
ly   increase    the    size    of    tie-    null,    as    one    or    two    of 

the  wl Is  originally  used  for  driving  excess  grinders 

could  be  equipped  with  generators  and  motors  applied 
to  the  additional  machinery.  During  the  low-  water 
period,  power  could  be  bought  in  larger  quantities  from 
the  central  station. 

Another  advantage  in  electrically-driven  grinders 
and  purchased  power  is  the  fact  that  during  low  water 
periods  the  price  of  pulp  is  usually  much  higher  than 
at  average  high  water  periods.  It  might  therefore  be 
possible  bj  the  installation  of  a  few  wet  machines,  or 
retaining  some  of  those  already  installed,  to  run  some 
of  tin-  product  during  the  time  of  peak  prices  over  the 
wet  machines,  shut  down  on.-  paper  machine,  ami  place 
the  pulp  on  the  market  instead  of  using  it  in  the  mill. 

In  the  ease  of  large  installation  of  motor  driven  grin- 
ders, increased  production  can  be  obtained  by  tnstal- 
ling  one  or  two  smaller  motors  at  a  speed,  say,  of  300 
to  :!•_'"..  so  that  when  the  stones  wear  down  in  the  slow  er 
speed  drive  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  higher  speed 
motor  ami  tie-  production  again  brought  up  to  approxi- 
mately that  of  a  new  stone.  This  is  also  feasible  in 
tie-  ease  of  a  water  power  installation  where  there  are 
several  stom-s  on  a  shaft,  usually  of  varying  diameters, 
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tie-   small. -r   Stones  '-an    be   taken    out    and    repli 1   by 

full  sized  stom-s,  tie-  smaller  ones  being  transferred  to 
a  motor  of  higher  speed  for  this  service.  In  the  original 
grinder  installations  there  s.-.-ms  to  he  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  Incurred  by  the  insistence  of  tie-  operators  in 

slowing  down  tie-  ^' v  for  sharpening.     I   believe  it 

is  now  practically  universal  to  sharpen  the  stom-s  :,t 
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full  speed.  There  is  one  precaution  thai  should  be  tak- 
en in  a  motor-driven  grinder  installation;  thai  is.  in  ar- 
ranging to  turn  for  balancing  the  stone  before  it  is 
placed  in  service  as,  if  no  arrangements  are  made  in 
the  electric  equipmenl  for  slowing  down  for  this  pro- 
out  of  balance  brought  up  to  motor  speed 
mighi   _        -  suits.     The  lathe  for  doing  this 

work,  however,  is  inexpensive. 

Power  Requirements  for  Paper  Machines. 

It  is  nol  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  am- 
..nut  of  power  necessary  to  drive  paper  machinery,  but 
1  have  data  for  power  to  drive  paper  machines  which 
may  be  of  some  value  in  approximately  estimating  the 
power  necessary  to  drive  various  machines  and  is  taken 
from  very  accurate  and  authentic  tests  of  aboul  thirty 
machines  on  various  classes  of  stock  and  running  al 
various  speeds. 

An  analysis  of  the  tesl  tabulated  shows  thai  in  most 
of  the  Ponrdrinier  and  single  cylinder  machines  the 
power  required  to  operate  the  entire  machine  (includ- 
ing both  constant  and  variable  speed  ends)  is  in  the 
oeighborhood  of  0.004  to  0.0045  borse-power,  per  inch 

width,  for  cadi  foot  of  sp 1  of  the  paper.     While  it 

is  theoretically  incorrect  to  express  the  power  required 
in  this  way  because  the  total  power  taken  by  any 
machine  is  made  up  of  two  components,  one  thai  for 
the  constant  sped  end  being  practically  constant  for 
all  spec, Is.  and  the  other  (variable  sped  end)  being 
aboul  in  proportion  to  the  sped,  nevertheless  it  ap- 
pears from  the  test  results  that  the  formula,  h.p. 
0.004  to  0.0045  -  width  in  in.  speed  in  ft.  per  min., 
give  a  fairly  good  check  on  the  power  requirements  of 
a  machine,  the  result  when  applied  to  a  variable  speed 
machine  being  possibly  a  little  lower  at  tin-  low  speeds, 
and  a  little  higher  than  the  actual  power  at  the  high 
speeds. 

The  power  required  for  the  variable  speed  end  alone 
runs  from  aboul  0.0023  to  aboul  0,003  h.p.  per  inch 
width,  per  foot    per  minute  speed. 

For  multi-cylinder  hoard  machines,  the  power  is 
very  much  higher,  ranging  from  0.012  to  0.015  h.p. 
pel-  inch  per  foot  per  minute  for  the  entire  machine,  and 
from  0.0069  to  0.0088  h.p.  per  inch  per  foot  per  min- 
ute for  the  variable  speed  end  alone.  These  figures,  as 
previously  mentioned,  are  in  actual  brake  horse-power. 
and  should  he  increased  by  about  lit  per  cent  when 
comparing  with  tests  of  indicated  horse-power. 

This  data  is  based  on  machines  after  they  have  been 
in  service  long  enough  to  be  worked  down  and  in  nor- 
mal condition. 

Electric  Drive  for  Paper  Machines. 

Apiimher  id'  methods  have  Keen  employed   with   SUC 

1                             -peed   motor  driving  both  constant   and 
I  ends  of  machine,  with   mechanical  s| I 

■ween  motor  and  variable  speed  shaft.   This 
i.est   installation  :  -  ical  equip 

oi r I,  hut   does  not   eliminate   the  speed 

i«-li.  cspeciitll.t  in  the  .  p  machines, 
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change  pulleys.  It  should  he  used  only  in  cases  where 
it  is  expected  to  run  on  one  grade  of  paper  for  long 
periods.  It  has  been  used  in  connection  with  new 
machines,  which  are  usually  operated  at  lower  sped 
during  the  tirst  few  weeks  or  months  of  operation,  than 
after  they  have  been  "broken  in." 

' 'distant  sped  motor  driving  constant  speed 
end  ami  slip  ring  induction  motor  with  regulating  re- 
sistance  driving   variable   s| d   end.     This   method    is 

only  applicable  when  the  amount  of  speed  variation  is 

very  small  on  the  variable  s| 1  end  on  account  of  the 

pour  sped  regulation  at  lower  speeds,  -lust  what  var- 
iation is  practicable  has  not  been  definitely  demonstrat- 
ed and  probably  varies  with  different  grades  of  paper. 


hut  I  do  know  that  such  installations  have  proven  un- 
successful and  trouble  has  occurred  with  a  speed  vari- 
lion.  L'd  per  cent  in  thi'  ease  of  tissue  paper  machines: 
hut  in  e-,ses  when'  this  drive  is  used  1  would  not  recom- 
mend that  an  attempt  be  made  to  reduce  the  speed 
much  other  lit  pei'  cent. 

I  Constanl  sped  motor  on  constant  end:  adjust- 
able speed  direct  current  motor,  field  control  on  vari- 
able speed  end.  since  most  paper  mills  use  alternating 
current  for  their  principal  drives,  this  scheme  requires 
a  motor  generator  set  for  supplying  the  necessary  di- 
rect current  for  the  adjustable  speed  motors.  The 
range  for  which  it  is  economically  possible  to  obtain 
adjustable  speed  motors.  This  limiting  ranee  is  aboul 
four  to  one.  and  ii  is  preferable  to  confine  it  to  three 
to  one.  While  it  would  he  possible  to  build  motors 
with  a  larger  range,  their  ,-ost  and  operating  charac- 
teristics would  not  he  favorable.  It  is  sometimes  pos 
sible  to  combine  an  adjustable  speed  motor  w  ith  one  or 

two  pulley  changes,  and  obtain  a  higher  rang tono- 

micalty.  For  example,  if  a  machine  ordinarily  operates 
between  75  and  200  feet  per  minute,  hui  on  rare  occa- 
sions is  required  to  run  at  In  or  .">(>  feet,  it  mighi  prove 
most   economical   to  install   a    '.  to   1    motor  with  an  extra 

pulley,  all  ordinary  s| da  being  taken  care  of  hv  field 

control,  ami  the  extremelj  low  speeds  hv  using  the 
smaller  pulley.  Installations  of  this  type  have  been 
made,  in  which  two  pulleys  were  mounted  permanently, 
side  hv  side,  on  the  motor  shafl  w  ith  corresponding  pul- 
leys on  the  hack  shaft  of  machine  The  change  of  the 
helt  from  one  set  of  pulleys  to  the  other  can  hi'  made 
in  a  comparatively  short  lime  when  a  sped  is  desired 
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which  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  particular  pulley 
ratio  in  use.  This  scheme  requires  the  use  of  a  three- 
bearing  motor. 

i  .">  i  Constant  speed  motor  on  constanl  end;  speed 
variation  of  motor  driving  variable  speed  end  being 
obtained  by  voltage  control.  This  is  the  system  com- 
monly known  as  Ward  Leonard  control.  It  requires  a 
separate  generator  for  each  machine  as  well  as  an  ex- 
citer fo  exciting  the  fields  of  both  the  generator  and 
motor,  but  is  the  only  practicable  scheme  excepl  a 
modified  form  which  will  be  described  lati  r  .  for  ob- 
taining sj 1   ranges  of  5  or  6  to   1    and   greater,  by 

purely  electrical  means,  i.e.,  without  the  use  of  auxil- 
iary mechanical  devices,  such  as  the  step  pulleys,  etc. 
The  generator  for  supplying  direct  currenl  for  the  vari- 
able speed  motor  is  usually  driven  bj  an  induct! 

tor.  [f  several  machines  are  involved,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  generators  in  one  set  with  a  com- 
mon driving  motor  and  exciter  for  all,  or  at  least  for 
two  of  them.  It  is  also  possible  to  omil  the  motor,  driv- 
ing the  constanl  speed  end  of  the  paper  machine,  and 
drive  this  from  a  pullej  on  the  motor  generator  set. 
making  the  motor  of  this  set  large  enough  to  drive 
both  the  constant  speed  end  and  the  generator  supply- 
ing the  power  for  the  motor  driving  the  variable  end. 

(6)  Another  arrangemenl  consists  of  an  engine  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  drive  the  constanl  speed  end  of 
the  machine  dired  or  by  pulley,  and  direel  connected 
to  a  direct  currenl  generator  on  the  other  side  of  the 
engine.  The  variable  speed  end  is  then  driven  bj  a  mo- 
tor receiving  its  power  from  the  generator  by  the  Ward 
Leonard  system.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  verj  eco 
nomieal  and  applicable  drive. 

7  i  Still  another  combination  which  has  been  used 
with  success  is  the  driving  of  a  generator  l>\  a  non- 
condensing   turbine   or  engine,  driving    the     variable 

sp I    end    by    dire-'    currenl    motor   ami    the    constant 

speed  end  by  a  constant  s| d  motor. 


150  H.P.  Induction  Motor  Driving  Two  Heaters  through 
silent  i. 

In  any  system  of  motor  generator  control  where 
speed  variations  of  more  than,  say  4  to  1  are  consid- 
ered, they  are  best  arranged  by  having  a  certain  am- 
ount   of  speed   control    within    the   motor   itself.      Since 

the  torque  curve  of  the  variable  s| .1  end  of  a  machine 

deviates  somewhat  from  the  constant  torque  line,  tak- 
ing more  power  per  revolution  at   low  speeds  and  less 
power  per  revolution  at  high  speeds,  the  current 
sary  between  the  motor  and  the  generator  is  more  at 
low  speeds  than  at  high  speeds.    The  ventilation  of  the 


motor,  of  course,  is  less  at  low  speeds.  By  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Ward  Leonard  system  and  field  control  of 
the  motor,  lower  first  cost  equipments  can  be  installed 
and  give  better  operating  characteristics. 

Sectional  Drive  of  Paper  Machines. 

Sectional  drive  of  paper  machines  is  perfectlj  pos- 
sible and  feasible.  Some  experimental  installations 
have  been  made  with  more  or  less  success.  I  believe. 
however,  thai  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the  wholesale 
adoption  of  this  method  of  drive  and  thai  we  are  at  the 
present    time   in   this   respect    about    where  we   were  ten 

of  fifteen  years  ago  in  '1 lectrification  of  the  whole 

mill,  i.e.,  group  drive.  As  the  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical arts  progress,  eventually  sectional  drive  will  be- 
come the  standard,  although  if  may  be  ten  or  it  maj  be 
twentj   years. 

Appendix. 

Differenl  types  of  motors  have  been  developed  for 
various  service  conditions  ami  each  type  has  its  dis 
tinctive  field.  Alternating  current  motors  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  the  following  classes; 

A.  Squirrel  cage, 

P>.    Internal    resistance    type. 

C.  Collector  ring  type  with  external  resista , 

1 1.  S\  uchronous  motors. 

A — Squirrel  Cage  Type  or  Motor. 

The  squirrel  cage  type  of  motor  is  essentially  a  eon 

stant  speed  motor  and  the  speed  ca >t  be  appreciably 

changed.  This  type  of  motor  has  high  starting  torque, 
high  efficiency,  and  high  power-factor.  In  the  larger 
i  ary  to  use  compensators  for  reducing 
the  voltage  applied  to  the  motor  at  the  time  of  starting. 
This  is  not  to  protect  the  motor  bill  to  avoid  hea\\ 
fluctuations  on  the  line.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that 
squirri  notors  should  not   be  used;  first,  where 

sp I  reduction  is  required;  second,  where  at  the  time 

:d  si  irtuig  it  is  desired  to  start  slowly  or  to  i  >g  the 
load:  third,  where  sudden  shocks  are  objectionable  at 
the  time  of  starting,  such  as  in  the  chain  drive  on 

ers.    In  group  drives  where  bid  is  are  used,  these  si |<s 

are  absorbed  by  the  belts  and  are  not  objectionable. 

B — Internal  Resistance  Motors. 

The  intern. d  resistance  motor  has  high  starting 
torque,  high  efficiency,  and  high  power-factor,  similar 
squirrel  cage  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  gradually  increase  the  speed  of  the  motor  until  the 
machinery  comes  up  to  speed  and  is  satisfactory  for 
service  where  the  load  has  small  inertia  or  is  practically 

all  friction  ami  the  time  of  ace. derail Iocs  not  <\<-cr,{ 

about  one  minute.  The  internal  resistance,  however, 
cannot  be  math-  large  enough  to  give  any  speed  regu- 
lation ami  the  motor  must  be  treated  as  a  constanl 
sped  machine.  This  motor  is  satisfactory  for  group 
drives  of  average  service  conditions,  such  as  screen 
-     sulphite   departments,   etc. 

C— Collector  Ring  Type  of  Motor. 

The  collector  ring  type  of  motor  has  a  high  torque, 
high  power-factor,  ami  efficiency  somewhal  lower  than 
the  above  two  types.     It  maj   be  either  constant  speed 

or  varying  speed.     As  a  constant  speed  motor  it  si Id 

be  used  where  heavy  starting  duty  is  required,  since  it 
is  possible  to  proportion  the  external  resistances  used 
in   connection   with    a    drum    controller   ft -et    almost 
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TYPES    OF    MOTORS    (SEE    APPENDIX) 
A — Squirrel  Cage:  B — Internal  Resistance;  C — Collector  Ring;  D — Synchronous. 


Machine 


Type  of  Motor  for  Indi- 
vidual  Drive 


Connections 


Remarks 


Grinder  lines 
Flat  bed  screens 
Rotary  - 
Centrifugal  screens 

Sliver  screens 

Circular  saws 
Band  saws 

Small  convi 


C  or  D 


A.  B  or  C 

C     with  enclosed  collec- 
tor rings) 
C 


Heavy  conveyors  and  ( 

hauls 
Chippers 


Barkers 

Jordans,   Marshalls   and 
Claflins 


A,  B,  C  or  D 


Beaters  and  washers  C  (see  Fig.  3) 

Wit  machines  C 


Deckers 

Super  calenders 


Sheet  calenders 


Pumps 


Agitators 
Shredders 


I  )irect     current     special 
or  alt.   cur.   small   mo- 
tor A 
Large  motor  C 

C 

A 

A  or  B 

A  or  B 
A  or  C 


Rag  cutt'  and     A 

threshers 


Rotary  boilers 
Rotary  furnaces 

I ' 


.  ■  rti 


leal  cutters 


\ 

A 

\        with        mechanical 
i  ir    ad- 
justable d-c. 

\ 


Direct  connect  through 
flexible  coupling 


Belt  to  pulley  on  top  or 
pulley  on  bevel  gear 
shaft 

Belt  or  gear 

Belt 

Direct  connect  through 
flexible  coupling 

One  belt  in  the  reduc- 
tion (for  mechanical 
protection) 

Same  as  for  small  con- 
veyors 

Belt 

Direct  connected 

Direct  connected  through 
flexible  coupling — slid- 
ing motor  or  telescop- 
ing coupling 

Chain  or  belt 


Gear 

Belt 


Gear 

Gear  and  clutch 
Gear 


Solid  coupling  direct  con- 
nected 
Belts  and  gears 

Belted  or  direct  con'ted 

Belt  or  gear 

Gears 

Gears  or  gears  and  belt 

Geai  or  lull 


In  case  of  single  stone  a  higher  speed  motor  may 
be  used  with  rope  drive 

Groups  of  several  lines  use  B  or  C  or  D.  Indi- 
vidual line  use  A  with  gear  or  chain 

Little  power  required— can  be  arranged  for  in- 
dividual drive 

Can  be  arranged  for  direct  connection  to  vertical 
motor  or  to  horizontal  motor  through  the  bevel 
gear 

When  group  driven  they  are  usually  connected 
to  a  main  group  of  machines 


Belt   can   slip   in   case   of   clogging.     Starting   re- 
sistance should  be  liberal  for  slow  starting  and 
breaking  loose 
Same  as  for  small  conveyors 

A  combination  design  is  feasible  for  direct  con- 
nection 

New   type  Marshall   has  adjustable  shell.     Drive 
through  solid  coupling  or  flexible  coupling 


Usually  driven  in  pairs  from  one  motor  (see  Fig. 
3).  Chain  should  be  amply  large.  With  belt 
drive,  motor  may  be  in  basement.  Liberal 
starting  resistance  needed  in  any  case 

Fig.  3  shows  suggested  arrangement  with  chain 
drive  to  whipper  from  motor  shaft.  C  used 
to  give  slow  speed  for  adjusting  felt 

Group  drive  by  A  or  B  on  account  of  low  j*  rarer 
and  speed 

Direct  current  motor  has  field  and  shunted 
armature  control 


Group  drive  usual  on  account  of  uniform  speed. 

Individual  drive  has  operating  advantages 
Combination  individual  drive  now  available 


Slow  speed  and  small  power.  Usually  driven 
from  some  other  group  of  machines 

A  or  C  motors  according  to  size.  A  motors 
should  have  high  torque  rotors.  C  motors 
with  ample     stai  ting  re-i- 

A  motor  is  preferable  tot  individual  or  group 
drive  where  power  conditions  permit,  on  ac- 
count of  amount  of  dust 


Many     of     these     machines     can     be     purchased 
equipped  with  motors 

Many    types    on    market    read}    equipped    with 
motors 


ondition  of  starting  required.     With  liberal   re- 

■  ids,    several    BUCCeSSive    starts    can    be    made 

o  it  injury  to  the  motor  or  controlling  appliances, 
>  breaking  a  wood  conveyor  loose  when  jammed 

•  il'ler    the     BtOck       has 

iotor  under  similar  conditions 

•    injure    the    con  imp    the    roll    out    of    its 

ing  speed   motor  il   can   he   used 

"i. omit    ol    H|,t.(  ,i  e]a1  ,,,,,     , 

ol  objectionable  to  have  the  speed 
hoists,  etc.     It 

i  '.,.,i  s, i  is  de 

il    thi    con 


D — Synchronous  Motors. 

S\  iiehroiioiis  motors  have  low  start  ing  torque  as  com 
paied  wiih  the  above  typeB,  high  efficiency,  and  an  ad 
justable  power-factor  and  can  he  often  used  advan- 
tageously for  improving  the  power-factor  of  the  Bys 
leni.  Before  installing  a  synchronous  motor,  however, 
conditions  of  operation  Bhould  be  thoroughly  studied 
as  manj  times  the  case  of  low  power  factor  is  due  to 
man]  tors  on  the  system  running  al  partial  loads. 

Synchronous   motors  should    not    be   installed   on   line 

shafting  or  individual  machines  where  a  heav}  Btarting 
torque  is  accessary,  unless  the}  are  provided  with 
clutches    or   some    means    of    relieving    the    load    at    the 

time  of  Btarting.     The  starting  torque,  in  general,  is 
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limited  to  about  30  per  cent  full  load  running  torque. 
The  synchronous  motor  can  lie  used  to  advantage  to 
supply  auxiliary  power  to  a  line  shaft  already  driven 
by  a  waterwheel  or  an  engine,  power  being  obtained 
from  another  station.. 

The  synchronous  motor  also  has  a  Held  in  the  indus- 
try in  connection  with  low  pressure  turbines.  Where 
there  are  one  or  two  reciprocating  engines.  i<  is  often 
advantageous  to  install  a  low  pressure  turbine  and  sup- 
ply power  to  various  motors  throughout  the  mill;  also 
to  "pump  hark"  on  the  engine  or  main  line  shafting 
with  the  synchronous  motor.  A  combination  of  the 
engine  or  turbine  and  the  synchronous  motor  is  self- 
regulating. 

Drives  in  General. 

It    is  undoubtedly   n< less  to  rail  attention   to  the 

desirability  of  having  all  transmitting  parts,  such  as 
belts,  rope  drives,  gears  and  chains  of  ample  propor- 
tion throughout  the  mill.  Large  motors  which  are  to 
run  continuously  on  heavy  work  with  belting  under 
severe  conditions  should  he  equipped  with  three  bear- 
ings; while  'wo  bearing  motors  under  these  conditions 
have  in  many  cases  proven  successful,  yel  the  occa- 
sional renewal  of  'he  bearing  linings  more  than  wat 
rants  the  added  expense  of  the  three  bearing  ins 
t  ion. 

Silent  Chains. 
silent  chain  drives  particularly  should  I  ■ 
liberal  size  for  the  work  they  are  to  do.     This  is 
of  heaters  where  continued  sudden  -lee  ks  are 
come  on  tin-  chain.     Read  before  Ameri  an  Paper  ami 
Pulp  Association. 


Brompton   Adds  News   Mill 


T 

ic  Brompton  Pulp  and  P. 

perl 

!o.,  East   An- 

has 

decided    to   go    into    new  s| 

irinl 

manufacture,  and  on 

We, 

Inesdaj  placed  an  order 

or  a 

new    ilariie  I'oiirdrin- 

ier,  160  inches  wide.  The  machine  will  have  a  ?5-foo1 
wire  and  will  he  equipped,  it  is  said  with  a  Marx 
Margael  Suction  roll,  and  granite  press  rolls.  They 
have  also  place  orders  with  -I.  A.  DeCew,  of  .Mont- 
real, for  a  full  equipmenl  of  Marx  double  heater-  a 
lava  stone  roll  and  a  steel  roll. 

The  uew  machine  room  will  he  built  just  at  tin-  end 
of  the  present  heater  room  and  kraft  machine  room, 
and  will  provide  tor  tin-  addition  of  a  second   machine. 

Mr.  .1.  A.  I'.othwell  is  to  he  congratulated  on  the 
changes  he  has  made  in  the  old  plant  of  'he  Royal  Pa- 
per Mills.    Practically  tl ntire  plant,  except  the  soda 

mill  have  been  entirely   rebuilt  since  he  took  charge. 
In  addition  to  this  he  has  built   a   mill   up  the  river 
one  of  the  finest  ami  most  efficienl  ground  wood  mills 
in  Canada.     Mr.  ( '.  A.  Ring,  the  engineer,  has  design- 
ed all  the  additions  and  new  developments. 

The  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  have  two  ground 
wood  mills,  one  a'  Bl'OmptOD  and  one  at  Bast  AngUS, 
Que.     The  depression   in   the   ground   wood   market    has 


Brompton    Pulp    &    Paper    Co..    East    Angus,    Que- 
Machine  Room. 


led  them  to  install  tin-  news  machine,  ami  sell  paper 
instead  of  pulp.  It  would  be  far  better  for  this 
country  if.  instead  of  rushing  to  build  too  many  new 
mills,  we  converted  some  of  our  pulp  mills  into  paper 
mills.  The  Brompton  kraft  paper  has  long  1 n  fam- 
ous, and  with  the  use  of  tin-  double  beaters  there  is  no 
doubt  they  will  manufacture  one  of  the  best  news 
d  <  'anada. 


HOWARD  SMITH  PAPER  CO.  TO  CHANGE 
NAME. 

Tin-  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company,  Ltd..  has  given 
notice  that  it  has  obtained  letters  patent  authorizing  it 
to  change  i's  uame  to  the  Paper  Industries  Company, 
Ltd. 


J.  A.   BOTHWELL. 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company. 


W.  C.  B.  Koch,  who  is  a  well  known  lumberman  and 
pulp  wood  operator  in  British  Columbia,  has  built  a 
big  Hume  on  Robson  Creek,  which  will  take  six  million 
feel  of  logs  down  the  Slocum  river  this  spring.  The 
problem  of  getting  timber  from  hitherto  inaccessible 
sections  of  the  mountains  will  thus  be  solved. 
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The  Relation  of  Inventions  and  Patent  Laws  to  Our 
Industrial   Progress 

By  J.  A.  DeCEW,  Chemical  Engineer,  Montreal,  Que. 


Daring  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  agitations, 
discussions  ami  criticisms  in  1  li«-  I'.  S.  in  connection 
with  the  Patent  Laws  and  their  influence  in  the  de- 
velopment or  control  in  industrial  life. 

It  is  not  with  the  idea  of  offering  a  solution  to  any  of 
the  problems  connected  with  patenl  rights  that  the 
following  is  submitted,  hut  the  relationship  of  t  'ana. Han 
Patents  to  our  industries  is  one  which  we  should  find 
of  int. -rest  and  perhaps  manj  of  the  facts  relating  to 
Canadian  conditions,  are  not  generally  known. 

When  the  investigator  in  some  special  field  has  at 
last  arrived  at  an  improvement,  either  in  method  or 
product,  which  is  valuable  to  the  world,  he  is  offered, 
in  consideration  for  the  knowledge  which  he  reveals 
to  the  public,  a  limited  monoply  of  fight,  to  tin-  idea 
of  product,  for  a  definite  period  of  years,  hut  in  some 
countries  there  are  conditions  or  restrictions  definitely 
laid  down  in  each  case. 

Were  it  not  for  the  protection  a  patent  gives,  there 
would  be  a  small  inducement  for  any  skilled  artisan 
i..  spend  time,  thought  ami  money  in  improving  an 
art.  hut  if  such  improvement  were  made,  he  would  keep 
his  knowledge  a  secret  as  long  as  possible. 

In  the  history  of  the  industrial  life  id'  various  coun- 
tries, this  has  been  shown  to  he  the  case  and  those  coun- 
tries which  provided  none,  or  insufficient  protection 
for  intellectual  property,  were  unable  to  make  any  im- 
provements in  manufacturing  industries. 

The  status  of  the  progress  of  the  manufactures  in  a 
country  may  he  judged  by  the  proportion  of  pro- 
tection of  good  faith  this  country  oilers  to  the  inven- 
tive faculties  of  the  artisan. 

Wonderful  industrial  developments  in  Germany  and 
tin-  I'.  s.  has  been  attributed  directly  to  their  ex- 
cellent patenl  systems  which,  although  perhaps  far 
from  perfect,  are  still  greatly  in  advance  of  other 
countries. 

In  a  country  like  Canada  which   has  an  abundai 

of  raw  material  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  only 
lacks  capital   and   proper  methds  of    exploitation     to 
the    wealth    which    potentially    exists,    there    ate 
•  possibilities  for  further  developments,  if  thi 
conditions   are   available,      hi    many    respects   our    m 
dustries  are  limited  to  the  market,  which  we  arc  able 
rovidp  by  population,  hut  given  an  excess  of  raw 
maftrial    ami    the   best    known    methods   of   production. 
thfljv   is  no  limit   to  the  market    which   is  obtainable. 
pap.  r  tl   hi.-   in  a  -p.ci.d   case  of  Mils  kind     V  I 

in  fie-  lat.^t  methods,  combined  with  the  most  valuable 

rial  of  the  best  quality,  have  resulted  in  an  enor- 

■t  trade,  and  a  grcal   wealth  producing  indus- 

Lowever.     that     t'ana.la     ma.v      keep     to    the 

•  ,  clop  improved  methods  of 
tltaneously   with   other  countries,   it    is 

able,    that    the    best    and    rn-West     ideas    in    any    line 
I    into    •    industrial    methods    as 

that  inventors 

ma.v    live  and   develop 
M    be    in. luce. I    to   take   out   patents    in 

■    in    introducing 
ntion. 


Unfortunately   for  our  general  advantage  many  in- 

s  do  not  take  Canadian  Patents  and  many  who 
do.  allow  them  to  become  invalid  at  the  end  of  two 
This  is  because  they  must  manufacture  in  Can- 
ada within  two  years  or  register  under  the  compulsory 
license  Clause  No.  44.  which  greatly  restricts  the  value 
ot  the  Patent. 

Our  laws  are  doubtless  frai 1  with  the  best  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  our  Legislatures  and  are  conceiv- 
ed to  he  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country,  but  mat- 
ters such  as  this  do  not  always  work  out  in  the  way 
intended.  If  an  invention  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance, it  would  he  several  years  before  the  inventor 
could  establish  it  successfully  in  his  own  country,  for 
the  greater  the  advance  in  the  art.  the  more  opposition 
may  come  to  his  improvement  from  vested  interests. 
The  inertia  to  he  overcome  requires  considerable  money 
and  energy  before  the  new-  idea  .-an  be  established  and 
unless  the  inventor  happens  to  live  in  Canada  it  can- 
not 1 xpeetcd  that  he  will  be  able  to  concentrate  at- 
tention   upon  our  market   until   after   he   has  obtained 

success    elsewhere. 

We  tell  him.  however,  that  he  must  establish  his  in- 
dustry in  Canada  almost  simultaneously  with  that  of 
his  own  country.  If.  however,  he  should  attempt  to 
do  this  he  would  in  the  majority  of  cases  merely  court 
financial  ruin.  On  the  other  hand  we  offer  him  con- 
ditions which  take  away  part  of  his  right  and  force  him 
into  a  compulsory  license  system  which  means  that  af- 
ter his  business  is  established,  he  may  be  obliged  to  sur- 
render same  to  competitors  that  may  spring  up.  The 
result  to-day  is  that  those  inventors  who  arc  the  weal- 
thiest and  have  the  most  experience  in  protecting  and 
exploiting  their  inventions  have  about  concluded  that 
Canadian   Patents  are  not   worth   while. 

It  might  seem  that  the  exploitation  in  a  neighbor- 
ing country  like  the  U.S.  of  a  patent  which  is  not  pro- 
tected in  Canada,  would  result  in  indirect  beiietit  to 
our  manufacturers,  who  would  be  entitled  to  use  the 
ideas  without  cost  t.»  themselves.  This,  however,  is  an 
illusion  which  seldom  developes  into  reality.  The 
result  is  that  a  domestic  industry  based  on  this  patent- 
able id.a  will  noi  he  established  until  many  years 

Mt  to  the  invention  and  then  it  is  no  longer  novel, 
for  without  the  assistance  and  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ventor, very  little  progress  can  be  made  in  perfecting 
his   idea. 

A    point    of   view   which    is   not    fulh    grasped   by    the 

public  is  that  anj   invention  to  sue- 1  must  supply  a 

waul  and  enrich  the  public  at  the  same  time  as  the 
inventor.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  benefits  to  the 
public  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  benefits  derived 
by  those  who  originate  ami  exploit  the  idea. 

There  are  instances  and  conditions  Existing  to-dav  of 
the     following  kind . 

A  foreign  inventor  who  has  proven  that  he  has  a  va 
luable    idea    ID    th.     form   of   machinery   or  otherwise,    is 

approached  b.v  the  Canadian  Manufacturer  who  can  at 

once    see    tile    possibilities    ol     selling    this    il  II  p  I'll  Vi  ■  111  ell  t     ill 

Canada      He  learns  however,  that  no  Canadian  patent 

has  been  taken  or  if  one  lias,  it  has  ben  allowed  to 
lapse  on  account  of  non  exploitation  within  the  limited 

period  allowed     Th.   inventor  thus  having  no  righl  in 

the  matter  is  not   inclined   to  u'ive  up  his  Experience   or 
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information  beeause  he  ran  still  exporl  his  product  to 
Canada,  [f  he  wore  willing  i"  do  so,  the  Canadian 
would  have  no  advantage  in  establishing  the  product 
mi  the  market,  while  any  competitor  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  demand  after  he  has  created  it.  His  posi- 
tion is  practically  the  same,  if  the  inventor  has  a  Can- 
adian patent  under  the  compulsory  License  clause. 

There  is  do  inducement  therefore  under  such  condi- 
tions to  establish  any  improvement  and  old  methods 
are  allowed  to  remain  until  pressure  is  broughl  to  bear 
from  advances  in  the  art  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

Conditions  such  as  these  apply  also  to  process  work. 
in  which  the  writer  is  particularly  interested  and  we  of 
ten  find  that  we  cannot  consider  the  exploitation  .it 
many  things  which  would  he  of  advantage  to  the  chum 
try  because  of  the  insufficient  protection  surrounding 
the  (  anailian  patent. 

Moreover,  we  find  that  the  idea  is  hut  very  littl 
to  lis  if  it  has  been  patented  and  allowed  to  lapse,  al- 
though  it   would  appear  that    we  could   take  some  ad- 
vantage of  this  loss  to  the  inventor.     It   is  strangely 
true,  however,  that  the  inventors'  loss  is  everyones  loss. 

because    it    takes   time   and    iiiniiex     to   establish    an    idea. 

just  as  it  does  to  establish  a  business,  ami  no  individual 
can  afford  to  establish  an  idea  which  does  not  repre- 
sent to  hiiu  some  form  of  property,  any  moie  than  a 
manufacturer  can  establish  a  luisiness  whose  trade  and 
goodwill  will  not  represent  any  asset  to  him  after  he 
has  created   it. 

It  should  he  of  special  interest  to  the  paper  trade  that 
the  contrad   between   the  Canadian  Government    and 

the  inventor  should  he  such  as  would  protect  him  to  the 
fullest  extent  during  the  limited  time  given  him  so 
that  no  improvement  of  value  will  he  lost  to  us  in  our 
trade  developments  Even  if  an  invention  does  no1 
reach  us  for  five  years  after  it  is  taken  out  in  E 
and  the  Canadian  Patent  is  five  years  old,  if  that  patent 
is  still  a  valid  one.  the  idea  could  he  taken  up  aid  es 
tablished,  and  we  would  only  be  five  years  behind.     If 

the  patent,  however,  had  been  invalidated  I ause  the 

inventor  has  oto  1 □  able  to  comply  with  some  arbit- 
rary limitations,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  he  in- 
troduced into  the  country  for  at  h-ast  fifteen  years. 

The  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the 
w  av  our  patent  laws  at  present  are  framed,  seems  ',.  hi 
that  inventions  and  improvements  can  exploit  them- 
selves Of  will   he  exploited   \\  ithollt    prot  eet  i,  ,|  | . 

This  fallacy  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  anv    in 
whom  you  may  ask  to  join  you  in  furthering  something 
which  would  he  an  advantage  to  the  public.     His  firsl 
question  will   he:  is  there  proper  patent   protection  and 
how  much  ' 

When  we  realize  to  what  an  enormous  extent  our  in- 
dustrial progress  depends  upon  patented  improve- 
ments, would  it  not  he  well  to  carefully  consider,  if  our 
country,  in  its  own  interest  can  afford  to  discourage 
foreign  inventors  or  confiscate  their  intellectual  pro- 
perty. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FROST. 
During  severe  cold  the  paper  machine  room  must 
lie  heated  somewhat  even  on  Sundays,  because  other- 
wise the  formation  of  much  condensed  moisture  in  the 
form  of  drops  is  unavoidable  when  starting  work  again 
on  Mondays.  Also,  rubber  parts  on  the  paper-machine 
such  as  deckh-stiaps.  rubber  driving-belts,  etc.  suffer 
owing  to  severe  frost.  Rubber  deckle-straps  for  exam- 
ple when  very  cold  may  simply  break  when  starting 
the  wet  part.  Provision  should  therefore  he  made  that 
the   machine   room    remains  sufficiently   warm   during 

severe    cold. 


MINIMUM  CAR  LOADING  TO  WEST. 

(Special  to  Pulp  *  Paper  Magazine.) 

Ottawa.  .March  12.  As  the  result  of  a  Railway  Com- 
mission hearing  lure  last  week,  shippers  and  railways 
in  Canada  have  effected  a  compromise  as  regards  mini- 
mum weights  for  carload  loading  of  paper  and  wood- 
pulp  consigned  to  the  Northwest.    There  has  bee a 

siderable  discussion  over  this  matter  ever  since  the 
Canadian  railways  announced  their  intention  of  ad 
vancing  the  carload  minimum — the  amount  of  ship- 
ment for  which  a  carload  ratine-  may  he  obtained 
from  the  former  figure  of  24,000  pounds  to  40,000 
pounds.  This  was  considered  a  somewhat  startling  ad 
vanee.  and  accordingly  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  tiled  a  complaint  with  the  Railway  Com- 
mission. The  matter  came  up  for  hearing  last  week, 
and  after  very  little  discussion,  it  was  agreed  thai  the 
minimum  should  he  compromised  at  35,000  pounds,  and 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  Commission  approving  this. 


PARCELS  POST. 
The   Pos1    Office    Department    last    week    raised    the 

maximum    weight    for   parcels   t,,    !„■   accepted    in    the 

parcels  post  to  eleven  i nds.    It  had  been  proposed  to 

limit  it  to  live  pounds  for  three  months,  hut  as  nothing 
like  the  rush  of  parcels  that  w  as  expected  has  develop 
ed,  it  was  decided  to  reach  the  maximum  at   once.     The 

paper  trad.-  has  alreadj   benefitted  re  or  less  by  the 

use  of  cardboard  containers  for  various  commodities, 
which  are  being  senl  through  the  parcels  posl  in  quan 
titles,  on,-  egg  container  which  was  recently  sent  in 
the  Postmaster-General,  heme-  long  and  cj  lindrical  and 
accommodating  the  eggs  placed  end  to  end  lengthwise. 
So  far.  Canadian  manufacturers  have  failed  in  lake 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  in  this  regard,  ami 
of  the  sample  containers  submitted  to  the  Post 
Department   have  been  made  by   United  states 

paper  box  mi facturers.     As  the  Government   is  de 

sirous  of  securing  every  possible  benefil  to  the  Cana- 
dian trade  .however,  from  the  parcels  post,  it  is  hoped 
that   Canadian   firms  will   take   up  this   matter. 


DOMINION  WATER  POWERS. 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  on  I-'. .rests  and  Water 
meeting  here  a  week  ago,  and 
cleared  the  decks  for  the  work  it  will  do  during  the 
yar.  It  was  decided  to  call  -lames  White,  Deputy 
.Minister  of  Conservation;  Hon.  Adam  Heck  of  the  On 
tario  Hydro-Electric  Commission;  R.  II.  Campbell,  of 
tin-  Forestry  Branch  and  Sir  Richard  McBride,  pre- 
mier of  British  Columbia.  These  experts  will  give  evi- 
dence as  to  wat.-r  power  questions  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  forest  wealth,  including  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  manufacture  into  timber,  pulp  and  paper. 
.Mr.  William  Wright,  M.P.,  for  .Muskoka.  (>nt..  urged 
That  legislation  be  frame, 1  for  the  transfer  ,,f  timber 
lands  to  municipalities  under  certain  conditions.  He 
pointed   out    thai   settlers   frequently   ohtaiiied    lands    ill 

Ontario  for  supposed  agricultural  purposes,  cut  and 
sold  the  timber  or  pulpwood  with  which  they  well 

ered,  and  then  left  them  despoiled.  .Mr.  Wright  urged 
that  it  would  he  better  to  give  these  municipalities  who 
could  take  over  the  task  of  reforestation  and  in  fifty 
years  would  he  assured  of  a  low   crop. 


The  Victoria  Paper  ami  Twine  Co.,  Toronto,  ha 
moved    into    their    new    warehouse    located    at     Cl'i   1|] 
Wellington  Streel   West.  Toronto. 
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Address  by  Raphael  Zon,  of  the  U.S.    Forest    Service   Delivered    before    the    American    Paper    and    Pulp 
Association,  in  New  York  City,  on  February  19. 


The  present  economic  era  is  witnessing  ;i  more  rapid 
change  in  the  iis<  -  to  w  hich  raw  materials  arc  put  than 
any  oilier  era  in  history.  Especially  is  this  so  with 
respecl  to  wood.  In  many  industries,  such  as  con- 
struction and  building  trades,  woo,!,  which  nol  long 
ago  was  practically  the  only  material  used,  is  now 
being  crowded  out  by  concrete,  steel,  clay.  iron,  and  fib- 
3  roducts.  Thus  in  steam  railroad  car  construction 
only  a  few  years  ago  from  3,000  to  26,000  board  Feel 
of  lumber  was  used  per  car:  now  the  wooden  car  is 
being  replaced  by  the  steel  type,  and  practically  no 
lumber  at  all  is  being  employed.  Likewise  in  the  con- 
struction of  warehouse-,  depots,  platforms,  bridges, 
trestles,  and  piers,  the  railroads  are  beginning  to  use 
more  and  more  cement,  brick,  gravel,  and  cinders.  For 
bridge  and  culvert  construction,  wood  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned  on  most  of  the  principal  lines,  simi- 
larly, there  is  a  growing  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
wood  in  the  building  trades.  This  is  due  to  substitutes, 
especially  for  flooring,  fence  posts,  shingles,  and  fen- 
ces. The  decrease  in  these  uses  within  the  past  few 
years  has  been  recorded  to  range  from  six  to  16  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  same  use  several  years  ago. 
Whatever  the  future  use  of  wood  may  be  in  the  con- 
struction and  building  trades,  the  us,-  of  wood  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  has  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
is  no  other  substitute  that  will  take  the  place  of  wood 
in  pulp  and  paper  making.  While  there  are  many 
plants,  the  fibres  of  which  are  as  well  or  better  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  there  is  no  other  plant 
which  is  capable  of  producing  cellulose  so  cheaply  and 
so  completely  as  the  tree.  \'o  other  plant  can  lie 
grown  on  such  a  large  scale,  nor  in  such  adverse  cli- 
mates nor-  on  such  poor,  rock  soils  as  our  northeastern 
spruce,  hemlock,  and  balsam  which  are  the  chief  sour- 
ces of  the  pulp  ami  paper  industry.     Practically  all  of 

the  substitutes  for  wood,  which  have  so  far  1 a  mi^ 

i  are  bulky,  producing  a  short  fibre  and  a  small 
yield.  These  ii i ;i \  possibly  become  important  in  paper 
making  when  the  suitable  woods  are  n<>  longer  obtain- 
able. .Meanwhile  the  use  of  wood  in  'he  pulp  industry 
is  increasing  rapidly  a'  the  expense  of  all  other  ma- 
terials.     Within    the    last    decade    alone,    from    1899    to 

1909,  the   use  of  w i   in   the  manufacture'  of  pulp  has 

sed  from  two  to  four  million  cords  annually,  an 

:   Pin  per  cent:  this  use  is  bound  to  increase 

future,  though   probably  not   at   the  same  rate 

the    past.       It    has    Keen    estimated    by    the    Forest 

iee   that    by    1950   the   amount    of   wood    probably 

needed  each  year  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry   will 

Ik    in    the    neighborhood    of    16,000,000   cords,    or   ap- 

ifitely    four  times  the  present   requirement. 

This  inerea.se  has  been  roughl)  estimated  l>.\  decades 
o 

Is,   an    increase   of   50   per 

■he  ac 


tual  demand  may  he;  but,  judging  from  the  variety  of 
uses  now  made  of  pulp  and  paper,  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  output  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
'en  years,  these  estimates  are  probably  sufficiently  con- 
servative. 

1  mention  these  figures  also  chiefly  to  impress  upon 
you  the  connection  that  exists  between  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  on  'he  one  hand  ami  timber  production 
on  th,'  other.  The  future  of  'he  pulp  industry  is  close- 
ly hound  up  with  the  future  of  the  timber  supply  in 
this  country,  especially  that  of  the  Northeastern  ami 
Pake  states.  There  is  still  another  tic'  that  binds  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  to  the  production  of  timber. 
At  the  present  economic  condition  prevailing  in  the 
country,  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
utilization  of  the  forest  for  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
ture and  its  use  for  lumber.  This  differem  e  consists 
in  the  greater  interest  of  the  farmer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nearby  timber  resources.  'Mir  lumber  in- 
dustry, especially  in  the  past,  and  often  now.  is  nom- 
adic in  its  habits.  Sawmills  on  'he  whole,  especially 
in  the  Northeast,  do  not  represenl  such  a  large  invest- 
ment of  money  as  a  pulp  and  paper  plan'.  The  de- 
preciation is  distributed  over  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  years  during  the  logging  id'  some  particular 
'rait.  After  tin-  timber  reachable  from  the  one  mill 
site  has  been  cut  the  mills  have  often  been  entirely 
abandoned;  the  machinery  is  then  either  sold  for  scrap 
iron  or  part  of  it  moved  to  some  other  place.  There  is 
not.  under  the  present  economic  conditions,  sufficient 
permanency  id'  interest  in  developing  the  timber  lands 
lying  near  the  sawmill,  hut  the  sawmill  moves  to  the 
timber  wherever  it  is  found.  It  is  different  with  the 
pulp  and  paper  plants.  According  to  the  last  census, 
each  pulp  and  paper  mill  represents  an  average  invest- 
ment of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  It  is  located,  as  a 
rule,  at  some  advantageous  point  with  an  abundanl  sup- 
ply of  water  and  is  intended  to  he  permanent.  It  can 
he  made  permanent  only  by  having  the  local  forests 
properly  handled.  These  economic  considerations 
made  the  pulp  ami  paper  manufacturers  interested  in 
forestrj  at  a  time  when  forestry  as  a  profession  was 
still  in  its  swaddling  clothes. 

One  of  your  former  presidents.  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm, 
was  the  first  to  provide  for  'he  organization  of  a  fores- 
try department  in  the  International  Paper  Company. 
It  was.  perhaps  unfortunate  that  at  the  time  the  pulp 
ami  paper  manufacturers  began  to  seek  advice  on  for- 
estry matters,  the  profession  of  forestry  was  still  so 
young.  Even  superficial  as  this  advice  might  have 
hern,  it  resulted  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  view 
point  of  many  holders  of  tilllberlands  in  Maine.  New 
Hampshire,  ami  throughout  New  England.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  that  forest  maps  ami  topo 
graphic  maps  ghowing  the  location  of  the  timber  are 
a   i ssar\    condition   tor  the  intelligent   handling  of 

the  timber  tracts  of  tie-  Norl  hcistern  States.     The  same 

earl)    recognition   of   the   i d   of  proper  metho 

handling    the    timber    lauds   as   a    permanent    source    for 

pulp  production  led  man)  of  the  pulp  manufacturers 
to  a  closer  utilization  of  the  timber  products  I  really 
do  not  know  of  an)  other  wood  using  industry  that 
mch  close  utilization  as  the  pulp  ami  paper 
industry,    Topwood,  including  branches,  is  now   being 
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used  by  some  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  especial- 
ly in  Pennsylvania,  in  sizes  as  small  as  two  inches  out- 
side bark  at  the  middle  of  the  stick,  and  the  only  other 
competitors  for  the  same  kind  of  material  are  the  acid 
factories.  The  use  for  pulp  of  waste  material  left 
alter  lumbering  has  recently  been  introduced  in  parts 
of  Pennsylvania.  Hemlock  tops  and  broken,  defec- 
tive logs  are  peeled,  cut  into  5-foo1  Lengths,  piled  in  the 
woods,  and  sold  by  the  cord.  From  250,000  to  260,000 
cords  of  slab  wood,  and  other  so  mill  wastes,  are  now 
consumed  every  year  for  pulp,  l.i  1908,  hemlock  form- 
ed 11  per  cent  of  the  sawmill  waste  used,  and  its  a\ 
erage  value  was  +4.1)7  per  cord,  about  two-thirds  that 
of  hemlock  cordwood  in  the  round.  In  Wisconsin,  saw- 
mills often  sell  their  hemlock  slabs  to  paper  mills  for 
from  two  to  three  dollars  per  cord. 

Because  of  the  need  just  discussed  of  permanent  lo- 
cal forests,  the  pulp  manufacturers  were  the  first  who 
made  use  of  trained  foresters.  They  employed  with 
good  el'fe-t  men  of  high  standing  in  the  profession,  such 
as  Austin  Cary.  Por  the  same  reason,  the  pulp  com 
panics  were  the  first  to  be  interested  in  the  future 
supply  of  timber,  and  turned  their  attention  to  plant- 
ing the  cut-over  areas.  The  Remington  Martin  Com 
pany.  I  believe  was  in  the  lead  of  this  reforestation 
policy,  having  planted  in  1905  about  600,000  Norwaj 
spruce  trees.  In  1910  the  International  Paper  Com 
pany  began  its  reforestation  work  with  the  planting  of 
650(000  Norway  spruce,  while  a  number  of  other  cum 
panics  have  also  started  large  plantations 

These  facts  again  go  to  show  that  economic  interi  sis 

of  the  pulp  industry  are  tied  up  with  'he  permanent 
development   of  the  timber  supply.     Is.   however,   the 

supply  itself  sufficient   to  i t   the  enormous  demand 

for  pulpwood  in  the  future,  and  what  are  likely  lii  lie 
the  changes  in  this  gradual  adjustment  of  the  demand 
to  the  snpph  I 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  stand  of  n Is 

chiefly  used  for  pulp  is  130,000,000,000  board  feel  ;  of 

this  50,000,000,000  hoard  feel   is  spruce,  75, ,00 

hoard   feet   hemlock,  and  5,00l board   feet   bal 

sam  fir.  These  three  species  are  now  being  cut  for  both 
pulpwood  and  lumber  at  a  rate  that  should  exhaust 
the  entire  stand  in  about  L'o  years,  nol  counting  the 
growth  of  new  timber  on  one  hand  nor  the  increasing 
demand    for  it    on   the  o1  her 

This  discouraging  outlook,  however,  is  not  so  black 
as  it  seems.  First,  some  new  growth  is  added  on  every 
\ear.  Our  wild  woods,  poorlj  as  thej  are  storked,  burn- 
ed, and  over-cut.  are  still  producing  some  new  wood. 
Even  assumine-  that  the  increment  on  the  130,000,000, 
00!)  fee'  of  standing  timber  is  only  1 '  •>  per  cent,  that 

would   mean   an   animal   increment   of  al I    2,000,000 

00  i    feel      or    1,000.000    cords,    provided    the    forest    area 

occupied  by  this  timber  is  not  being  actually  devastat 
ed.     Considering,  therefore,  the  entire  spruce-bearing 
land    of   the    Northeast,   and    the    Lake   Sia'es.    tier,     is 
iust   enough  timber  produced  every  year  to  maintain 

the  presenl  demand  for  pulpw I.    The  pulp  industry, 

however,  is  not  the  only  one  that  lays  claim  on  this 
increment.  As  a  matter  ,,f  fact,  the  lumberman  still 
"ses  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cut  of  spruce, 
hemlock,  and  balsam  for  lumber.  Small  as  this  incre- 
ment is.  still,  it  contributes  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
presenl  stand. 

Tlie  adjustment  between  the  increasing  demand  for 
pulp-wood  and  th.'  decreasing  supply  of  such  woods 
as  spruce  and  poplar  which,  until  recently,  were  the 
-t'|il-  woods  us,  d.  takes  places  in  the  use  of  new 
kinds  of  wood. 


The  total  pulpwood  consumption  in  1909  was  slight- 
ly more  than  in  1907,  yet  all  of  the  leading  woods 
which  composed  it  showed  decreases.  The  increase 
was  i (w  woods  which  were  hut  little  used  before. 

Balsam,  which  in  1907  had  an  output  of  44,000  cords, 
in  1909  sprang  up  to  95,000  cords.  Pine  with  79,000 
cords  in  190'i  went  up  to  91,000  in  1909.  White  fir, 
which  was  not  even  listed  in  1!)()7,  furnished  57,000 
cords  in  1909.  These  woods  have  not  yet  assumed  very 
large  proportions  in  production,  hut  their  entrance  and 
rapid  increase  is  significant.  It  shows  that  they  can 
he  used  for  this  purpose.  That  is  one  important  point. 
Another  poinl  equally  important  is  that  they  are  fair- 
ly well  distributed  for  the  convenience  of  the  pulp  in 

dustry   and   that    their  supply   is  large.     Balsa aj 

be  said  to  he  co-extensive  with  spruce,  and.  though  less 
abundant,  it  will  considerably  extend  the  supply  in 
the  region  where  it  occurs,  for  it  may  he  logged  and 
manufactured  alone'  with  spruce.  The  pine  which  is 
used  is  undoubtedly  of  two  or  three  species,  including 
scrub  pine  of  the  Hast,  lohlolly  pine  of  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  and  jack  pine  of  the  hake  States.  The 
supply  of  pine  available  for  this  purpose  is  large.  It 
occurs  in  dense  stands  distributed  locally  through  a 
\er\  extensive  region.  Loblollj  pine  attains  size  for 
lumber  in  fortj  or  fiftj  years  and  is  widely  cut  for 
the  purpose.  Scrub  pine  and  jack  pine  are  not  esteem 
ed  for  lumber  on  account  of  their  small  size.  This 
makes  them  all  the  more  available  for  pulp.  Whit,.  fir 
is  found  only  in  the  West.  Its  contribution  to  the 
I"11!1    supply    thus    far    has    I n    limited    to    the    Pacific 

''oast.  The  stand  of  this  fir  is  large  iii  the  Northern' 
Rock}  .Mountains,  the  Cascades,  and  the  Sierras,  and 
scarcely    anj    of  it   has  been  cut.       On  account   of  the 

abundance  of  other  more  valuable  w Is  in  the  West 

for  lumber,  there  will  |„.  little  demand  on  white  fir  for 
thai  purpose.  The  supply  will  all  he  available  for 
pulp. 

The  bringing  of  these  woods  into  the  Held  materially 
adds  to  the  pulp  supply.  And  their  introduction  leads 
to  this  inquiry:  Are  there  no*  other  woods  jusl  as 
available  for  pulp,  the  introduction  of  which  would  still 
further  extend  the  available  supplj  .'  Without  any 
question  there  are  a  number  of  such  woods.  If  we 
can  us,-  j;irk  pine,  we  can  also  use  lodgepole  pine,  the 

11    »  hi,-h    is    know  n    I,,   be    g I.   and    the   stand    of 

w  Inch  is  enormous.     We  can  also  use  Engelmann  spruce 
and  alpine  fir,  which  occupy  nearly  the  same   range  as 
pole   pine  and   while   fir  in   the   Rockies  and   the 
t'asrades    and    Sierra    .Mountains.  If,    as    experience 

shows,  we  can  us,-  white  fir,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that    we    nisi     use    other    tirs    of    the    Western    States 
lowland    fir,   amahilis   fir,   and    noble   fir,   which   occur    in 

rather  great  abundance,     other  woods  might   be  i 

tioned,  hut  enough  have  hem  cited  to  show   the  possi 
hilities  in  this  direction. 

"""    are  these  hitherto  unknown  w Is  to  he  tested, 

:|II,I  how  are  manufacturers  to  learn  of  the  qualities? 
In  this  connection,  we  should  consider  tin-  tests  under 
way  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  .Madison. 
Wis.  The  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  make  testa  b 
tin;  sulphite  and  soda  pro,-,-sses  and  the  work  is  now 
going  on.  The  programme  includes  tests  on  a  semi- 
commercial  seal,-,  in  the  pulping  and  paper-making 
qualities  of  the  woods  above  mentioned  and  oilers. 
such  as  long-leaf  pine,  paper  and  yellow  birch,  wes- 
tern hemlock,  and  Douglas  fir.  Besides  ascertaining 
the  fibre  qualities  and  yield,  it  js  expected  to  determine 
the  h,st  cooking  conditions  and  the  methods  of  hand- 
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ling  the  product  for  each  wood.    In  this  way,  it  is  plan- 
■    out  four  or  five  woods  |>«t  year. 

The  issue  of  February  14  of  the  New  York  Herald  is 
printed  in  pari  on  paper  made  from  several  western 
tirs.  which  have  not  been  used  heretofore  Eor  news 
print  paper. 

Of  especial  interest  perhaps  is  balsam  fir,  which  is 
finding  increasingly  greater  employment  as  pulpwood. 
Balsam  fir  in  1910  constituted  about  6  per  cent,  or 
132,362  cords  of  the  total  2,220,000  domestic  conifer- 
ous woods  used  in  the  United  States  bj  the  pulp  in- 
dustry.  The  principal  objection  to  the  using  of  large 
amounts  of  balsam   fir  in  the  ground   pulp  process  is 

on  account  of  the  pitch,  whicl vers   the     felts    and 

cylinder  faces,  and  thus  ruins  them.  It  is  admitted  by 
nearly  all  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  that  from  10 
to  20  per  cenl  of  balsam  can  be  used  in  ground  pulp 
without  lowering  the  grade  of  the  paper  produced. 
Some  go  even  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  moderate 
addition  of  balsam  fir,  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  is  of 
advantage  in  that  it  makes  the  pulp  free,  that  is.  sep 
arates  the  spruce  fibers  during  the  manufacturing  pro- 

ss  iid  in  this  way  allows  the  water  to  be  easily  drawn 
from  the  sheet.  In  chemical  pulp,  because  of  the 
acids  dissolving  the  pitch,  any  amount  of  balsam  can 
be  used,  although  some  claim  thai  paper  made  from 
pulp  containing  a  large  proportion  of  balsam  lacks 
strength,  snap,  and  character.  The  pitch  gives  most 
trouble  in  freshly  cut  balsam,  while  in  wood  soaked  in 
water  over  one  season,  the  amount   is  so  small   that   it 

n 1  not  be  taken  into  account     Some  of  the  larger 

mills  claim  that  after  balsam  fir  has  remained  in  a  pond 
for  one  year  any  amount  of  it  can  be  used. 

The  complaints  against  the  larger  amount  of  pitch 
in  balsam  fir  are  somewhat  strange  in  \  i>-w  of  the  fact 
that  the  actual  resin  content  of  balsam  fir  is  less  than 
that  of  spruce.  Resin  in  coniferous  wood  occurs  nor- 
mally in  cells,  of  which  the  wood  is  built  up  as  a  house 
is  built  of  hricks.  and  in  the  spaces  between  the  cells, 
known  as  resin  ducts,  running  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally   through    the    wood.      These    resin    ducts    may    he 

-.M-n  on  cross  sections  of  freshly  cul  w 1  as  whiter  or 

darker  spots  marked  by  exuded  droplets  of  resin.  On 
radial   ami   tangential  sections  the  duets  appear  as   line 

lines  or  dots  of  different  color.  Tie-  difference  in  resin 
content  of  the  different  genera  and  species  of  the  coni- 

lepends  mainly  upon  the  number  and  size  of  their 

resin  duets.     Balsam  Mr  is  , of  the  few  conifers  that 

lack  resin  ducts  entirely,  a  thing  which  serves  readily 

to  distinguish  it  from  the  spruces  and  pines      Resin  is 

in  the  wood  of  balsam  fir  onlj   in  the  interior  of 

Hs.   where   it   occurs   in   the   form   of  small   drop- 

■ts.     Tin-  hark  of  balsam  fir  is  very    rich  in  resin,  but 

'he  forme.  |  should  he  freer 

-m    than    spruce,    which    contains    resin    duets    and 

■■•lis.    Therefore  the  pitch,  which  according  to  all 

st  draw  hack  to  balsam  pulpwood, 

ome    from    the   resin    in    hark    left    on    'he 

1   the  block  or  else  is  formed   in  the  process 

i       ■   eh  case  it   i-  nol  of  a   resinous  na 

'.  the  presei f  pitch  ,s  appar 

■  anj   property  of  the  wood  itself 

Hi  the  fiber  of  balsam  fir  is  weak 
■■■       m  .  refore  the 

balsam  fir  u  ith  sp, 

ps  ordinarily 

■    pulp,  if  the  admixture 
>  perceptible 

Olllld      pillp  The 

than 


spruce  w l:  therefore,  a  st ■  of  a  sharpness  and  at 

a  given  pressure  to  produce  good  strong  pulp  from 
spruce  makes  poor  pulp  from  balsam  fir.  With  dull 
-  and  lighl  pressure  a  better  quality  of  pulp  could 
probably  he  made  from  balsam.  Similarly  in  'lie  case 
of  chemical  pulp,  better  results  could  most  likely  be 
obtained  if  weaker  acids  more  suitable  to  the  softer 
nature  of  halsain-lir  fibers  were  used.  The  differenl 
properties  of  wood  of  spruce  and  that  of  balsam  fir 
naturally  suggest  a  differenl  treatmenl  of  their  fibres, 
which  could  hest  he  accoin pi ishec I  hy  handling  thclll 
separately.  Expert nts  in  this  direction  would  prob- 
ably open  a  much  larger  field  for  the  use  of  balsam 
pulpwood  than   it    now   has. 

Small  Yield  of  Wood  Fiber. 
Another  draw  hack  to  balsam  a-  compared  with 
spruce  is  its  smaller  yield  in  pulp  and  paper  per  cord 
of  wood.  Being  lighter  than  spruce  when  seasoned  il 
contains  less  wood  substance  per  cord  and  so  yields 
a  smaller  amount  of  pulp.  Tin-  following  figures  re- 
garding the  yield  of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp 
per  cord  of  spruce  and  balsam  are  based  on  actual  ex- 
perience and  may  he  considered  as  average: — 

t  Ihemical 
Ground  pulp 

pulp  sulphite) 

Pounds  Pounds 

per  cord.  pel- cold. 

Spruce 1,800  1,200 

Balsam  Fir    1,500  1,000 

This    drawback,    however,    would    not    exist    if    the 

stumpage  price  of  balsam  pulpw 1  were  proportion- 

atelj  lower  than,  instead  of  being  nearly  the  same  as. 
that  of  spruce.  Some  mill  men  even  claim  that  the 
only  objection  they  have  againsl  balsam  fir  is  its  small- 
er yield  in  pulp,  which,  at  the  same  stumpage  price  as 
spruce,  makes  its  use  unprofitable  and  discourages  any 
attempts  to  improve  methods  of  utilizing  or  manu- 
facturing  i'. 

In  comparison  with  spruce,  balsam  is  a  short-lived 
tree,  and  is  apt  to  become  defective  hy  the  time  it 
reaches  large  size.  A  log  from  a  large  tree  which  may 
seem  apparently  sound  will,  when  cut  up  into  blocks, 
often  show   heart    rot    in  some   portion   of  its   length,  or. 

siill  more  frequently,  the  tihers  at   tli 'nter  will   he 

of  soft  texture,  making  its  use  m onomical.     Decayed 

heart  is  not  so  common  in  young,  small-size  trees,  and 
since  small  logs  contain  more  sap  and  produce  better 
fiber  than  large  ones,  balsam  of  small  diameters  is  not 
only  suitable  for  pulpw  ood.  hut   is  to  he  preferred  to  •  be 

large  sticks 

Knots,  though  more  numerous  in  small  sticks  than 
large   ones,   arc    not    a    serious   objection.      They   can    he 

cheaplj  removed  bj  passing  the  chipped  wood  through 
a  lank  of  water,  in  which  the  knots  sink  ami  'he  wood 
is  carried  oil'  from  t  he  surface. 

Balsam  fir  cut  in  winter  produces  firmer  and  harder 
paper  than  wood  cut   in  summer. 

The  general  tenor  of  nearly  all  pulp  and  paper  maim 
facturers  was  that   balsam  fir  is  undoubtedly   inferior 

lo  spr in  ever)    respect,  hut   'hat   it   has  come  into 

the   pulp   industry    to  sla\        Il    lills  a    place   in    III -on 

"ui\  of  paper  making,  and  lis  .haw  hacks  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  mm  he  i,.  a  greal  extent,  if  nol  .n 
firely,  overco bj  intelligent  effort. 

In  addition   to  ihe  conifers,  there  are  slill   untouched 

supplies    of    hardwood,    which     grOV     wi'hin    the    same 

Oil    as    the   spruce,   such    as.    maple,    heech    ami    lurch. 

which   arc   already    finding    us,-    in    the   manufacture   of 

chemical  pulp  ami  paper. 

TO      b(       '     "lit  Hilled 
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The  Central  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  has  been  incorpor- 
ated in  Winnipeg  with  a  capita]    >f  $200,000. 

Among  the  oew  companies  which  have  recently  1 a 

granted  incorporation  is  the  John  C.  Gilchrist  Lumber 
Co.,  of  Toronto,  with  a  share  capital  of  $200,000. 

Joseph  Kilgour,  of  Kilgour  Bros.,  Toronto,  who  is 
the  Presidenl  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  and  wife,  have 
returned  from  spending  several  weeks  in  Florida  and 
other  southern  States. 

The  latest  aid   for    gardeners    consists    of     seeds 
pasted  into  a  strip  of  paper  tape.     All  the  gardinef  lias 
to  do  is  to  make  a  drill,  lay  the  tape  down,  and 
it  up.    Nature  does  t  he  rest. 

The  [nterlake  Tissue  Mills.  Limited,  which  are  now 
turning  ou1  large  quantities  of  crepe  towels  and  toilel 
paper  as  well  as  other  lines  at  Merritton,  will  shortly 
place  cm  the  market  a  fine  range  of  decorative  crepe 
papers. 

The  st.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto, 
have  removed  into  their  fine  large  new  offices  on  the 
third  floor  at  the  front  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Building 
where  the  different  officers  have  splendidly  fitted  u|> 
quarters. 

Robert  Davis,  president  of  the  Don  Vallej  Paper  Co., 

Toronto,  who  lias  1 n   tonfined  to  liis  home  t'«>r  several 

months  is  making  fair  progress  towards  recovery  and 
it  is  expected  thai  he  will  be  able  to  be  around  as  soon 
as  the  warm  spring  days  arrive. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  John  C.  Gilchrist 
Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto.     The  share  capital 

is  $200, and  the  incorporators  are  John  C.  Gilchrist, 

George  II.  Gilchrist,  and  Sinclair  M.  Gilchi 

C.  Patterson  and  Arthur  S.  Winchester,  all  of  Toronto. 

The  Book  Publishing  <  !o.,  Limited,  of  Winnipeg,  have 
been  granted  a  charter  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to 
carry  on  a  general  printing,  engraving  and  publishing 
business.  The  incorporators  are  Edward  Campbell, 
William  J.  Eagleson,  Ji (s  McCubbing  and  John  W. 

Mitchell. 

The  Roberts  Advertising  Company,  Limited,  of  To- 
ronto, have  been  granted  a  charter  with  a  share  capital 
of  $500,000  divided  into  five  thousand  share-  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each  of  which  two  thousand  shares  is 
seven  per  centum  preference  shares.  The  company  are 
given  wide  powers,  and  authorized  to  carry  on  a  gen- 
era] advertising  and  publicity  business  in  all  its  bran- 
ches. 

The  George  Powley  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  which  has 
been  doing  business  in  Toronto  for  a  number  of  years 
made  an  assignment  a  d-w  'lays  ago  to  F.  C.  Clarkson, 
who  is  receiving  tenders  for  the  ssets  ' 
which  consist  of  paper,  twine,  matches,  plant,  ware- 
house and  office  furniture,  amount  to  $  3£  ml  it 
is  understood  that  the  liabilities  are  considerably  in 
3S  o          5  s  im. 

The  Fort  William  Printers,  Limited,  with  head  offi- 
ces in  Fort  William.  Ont.,  have  been  granted  a  charter. 
The  incorporators  are:  John  A.  Head.  John  A.  Dyke, 
Roberl   II.  Neeland,  David  E.  McKay  and  Peter  Ross, 


all  of  Fort  William.  The  company  are  empowered  to 
print  and  publish  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all 
kinds,  ami  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  paper,  envelopes 
boxes  and  general  stationery. 

The  Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  have  recently 
installed  a  250  h.p.  motor,  and  now  all  the  equipment 
in  the  beater  room  is  run  by  electric  power.  The  com 
pany.  which  some  time  ago  started  the  manufacture  of 
antique  covers  in  various  colors,  weighing  from  fiftj  to 
sixty  pounds,  report  business  as  good  in  this  line.  They 
have  just  issued  to  the  trade  a  neat  booklet  showing 
not  only  the  new-  cover  papers.  bu1  some  fine  specimens 
of  colored  Bristols,  sulphite  tat:,  mailla  tag,  colored 
poster  ami  envelope  manilla. 

•  twine-  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  st.  Law- 
rence river  and  damming  back  the  water  at  the  firsl 
level    of   the   Cornwall    canal,    the   St.    Lawrence    Power 

Co  of  Mille  Roches,  from  whom  the  St.  Lawrence  Pa- 
per Mills  obtain  their  power,  have  been  somewhat  han- 
dicapped for  the  past  i'rw  days,  and  have  had  to  shut 
down  at  certain  times  one  of  their  machines  as  well  as 
the  calenders  and  other  parts  of  the  equipment  The 
trouble  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  plant  of  the  pa- 
per company  is  again  running. 

since  the  new  tariff  was  brought  into  effect  last 
autumn  by  the  United  states  Government  the  exports 
from  British  Columbia  have  been  doubled.  The  ■. 
est  gains  have  1 a  in  the  shipment  of  shingles,  lum- 
ber of  different  classes,  ground  wood  pulp.  etc.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  among  those  in  touch  with  the 
lumber  situation  that  the  placing  of  shingles  on  the 
free  list  has  imparted  a  big  stimulus  to  the  industry  in 
the    Pacific   ('oast    Province. 

A.   M    .llmstis.  of  Toronto,  who  represents  several 

•  ountry  and  Amerio nils  has  been  appointed 

selling   representative    iii   Toronto   and   Ontario    for  the 
Georgetown  Coated   Paper  Mills.  Limited,  of  Gei 
town.     L.  E.  Fleck,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
company,   who   has   looked   after  the   sales,   will   devote 

i •'•  attention  to  the    executive    ami     manufacturing 

end.     The  plant   is  busy  and  a   wry  satisfacto 

reported. 

Tin-  tire  rangit  of  Ontario  will  be  extended 

and  improved,  lion.  W.  II.  Hearst,  Minister  of  Lands, 
ForeestS  ami  Mines,  has  taken  over  the  provincial  parks 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  branch  is  under  way.  There  will 
be  telephone  connection  between  the  principal  stations 
and  more  men  employed  and  additional  tire  equipment 
acquired.  In  this  way  tin-  chief  ranger  will  Im-  able  to 
summon  help  from  outside  distri  -•■  place  his 

men  as  to  -'op  a  tire  from  spreading.  For  tl,js  work 
the  sum  of  $25,000  is  asked. 

At  the  Hydro-Electric  Radial  Field  Day  Convention. 
which  was  held  recently  at  London.  Ont.,  a  resolution 
was  passed  calling  upon  the  Dominion  Governmi 

•he  Hydro  Railway  schemi 
400  per  mile  bonuses  and  askiiiir  that  the  plans  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  deep  waterways  projects  be  favor- 
ably acted  upon,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  large  deputation 
w  ill  '_ro  to  <  (ttawa.  The  deputation  will  be  merged  with 
that  of  the  Waterways  Association,  which  will  ask  for 
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tin-  immediate  deepening  of  the  Welland  canal,  of  the 
s.-uilt  St,'.  Marie  i  anal  St.  La      enee  canals  and 

in  the  same  connection  for  the  preservation  to  public 
ownership  Hon. 

Adam  Beck,  Minister  of  Power,  pointed  out  thai  there 
is  now  about  6.0  a  s     ond  of  water  available  al 

Niagara  for  the  development  of  power,  and  announced 
that  tenders  have  Keen  received  from  a  number  of  de- 
velopment companies  asking  For  these  rights..  One 
of  them—  the  most  liberal-  claims  to  be  able  to  develop 
by  an  advanced  thod  upwards  of  10  1,000  horse-pow- 
er. The  right  is  asked  to  exporl  onlj  fort,\  per  cenl 
of  this,  whereas  existing  companies  are  exporting  fifty 


per  cent.  This  company,  however,  ;isks  the  Ontario 
Government  to  pay  $12  per  horse  power  ;is  against  $9 
l>;iid  to  the  Ontario  Power  Company.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting this  offer,  Mr.  Beck  advocated  the  de- 
velopment by  the  municipalities  themselves  of  the  en 
ergj  available  bj  the  construction  of  the  new  Welland 
canal,  where  he  claimed  i'  w;is  possible  to  secure  224,- 
000  horse-power  at  cost  and  twenty  miles  nearer  the 
market.  It'  radial  railways  were  to  amounl  to  any- 
thing, the)  would,  he  said,  create  a  tnarkel  for  this 
power,  firsl  for  the  operation  of  the  roads  and  secondly 
li\  carrying  power  to  districts  that  would  nol  other- 
u  ise  be  available  to  secure  it. 


DRYDEN   TIMBER   AND    POWER  CO.,    LIMITED 


(Special   to  Pulp   ami    Paper   Magazine) 


The  construction  of  the  new  Sulphate  of  Soda  Pulp 
ami  Paper  Plant  of  'In-  Dryden  Timber  &  Power  Co.,  at 
Dryden,  Ont.,  was  completed  in  .May  of  last  year,  ami 
proved  satisfactory  in  every  way.  with  exception  that 


J.  B.   BEVERIDGE. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Company. 


tin'  evaporator  capacity  in  the  Soda  Recovery  Room 
was  Found  to  hr  inadequate.  During  the  last  two 
months  the  vacuum  evaporator  lias  been  enlarged  to 
double  its  original  capacity,  ami  it  is  now  capable  of 
handling  black  Liquor  from  the  manufacture  of  a  mini- 
mum of  forty-five  tons  of  Sulphate  Kraft  Pulp  per 
day. 

This  reconstruction  work  has  been  completed;  the 
mill  is  in  operation  again,  and  everything  is  working 
very  satisfactorily.  Forty  tons  of  extra-strong  purr 
Krafl  pulp  and  Kraft  sheathing  paper  arc  now  being 
produced  daily. 

Dryden  strong  krafl  pulp  is  verj  Favorably  com- 
mented on  by  manufacturers  of  high-tesl  Imx  board 
krafl  paper.  Those  manufacturers  of  krafl  paper,  who 
arc  using  Dryden  pulp,  have  Found  thai  they  can  pro- 
duce a  krafl  paper,  testing  over  a  point  per  pound, 
with  less  time  in  the  beaters  than  is  necessarj  to  pro- 
duce the  same  sheet  from  other  makes  of  pulp-  This 
is  owing  to  the  fad  thai  the  Dryden  mill  has  a  com- 
plete installation  of  beaters  equipped  with  Basalt  Lava 
stone  rolls  and  plates,  ami  all  the  pulp  is  well  beaten; 
thus  effecting  an  economy  in  time  and  power  required 
when   it    reaches  the  paper  mill. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Beveridge,  the  General  Manager,  reports 
the  business  outlook  as  being  verj  good,  contracts  cov- 
ering a  large  proportion  of  their  kraft  sheathing  paper 
ami  krafl  pulp  production  for  this  year  having  already 
been  made. 


Plant  of  Dryd«a  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden.  Ont. 
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(Special  to  I'ulp  &  Paper  Magazine  I 


The  paper  waste  and  rag  warehouse  of  Fisher  &  Kur- 
nitsky  at  68  Liberty  Street.  Springfield,  .Mass..  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  last  week  together  with  all  its  contents. 
The  fire  department  responded  to  an  alarm  at  11.39 
o'clock,  but  as  the  fire  had  already  gained  consider- 
able headway,  the  firemen  could  do  little  except  pre- 
vnt  the  spread  of  the  flames. 

•  #        #        # 

Edward  L.  Rantoul,  formerly  of  Salem,  .Mass..  is 
among  those  prominent  in  the  development  of  a  mil- 
lion dollar  pulp  company.  A  .Massachusetts  charter  was 
issued  last  week  at  the  state  House  to  the  Androscog 
gin  Pulp  Company,  capitalized  Por  $1,000,000.  Associ 
ated  with  Mr.  Rantoul  in  the  corporation  are  -lames  M. 
Wheaton  and  Richard  S.  Russell. 

E.  M.  Hancock  of  Milan.  Nil.,  has  taken  the  con 
tract  for  a  large  quantity  of  pulp  wood  to  be  taken 
from  timber  lands  near  the  Dead  Diamond  Wood  on 
camps  and   storehouses,   lias   already   commenced. 

•  •         •         • 

The  Standard  Paper  Company,  with  principal  placi 
of  business  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt..  has  been  incorporal 
ed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $9,000.  It  is  authorized  to 
manufacture  and  sell  gummed  and  adhesive  paper.  The 
promoters  are:  Albert  L.  Brookhouse,  Rowe  < '.  Wales. 
George  R.  Wales.  Alice  T.  Brookhouse,  G.  II.  Thompson 
of  Bellows  Kails. 

•  •         •        • 

Fire  that  started  from  unknown  causes  in  the  stock 
room  of  the  George  C.  Gill  Paper  mill  division  of  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Company  at  Holyoke,  Mass.. 
several  days  ago,  gave  the  members  of  the  fire  deparl 
nient  a  hard  battle  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  blaze 
was  in  a  pile  of  paper  shaving  bales  ami  between  15 
and  'JO  of  the  bales  were  damaged.  Several  lines  of 
hose  were  laid  into  the  mill  and  after  much  efforl  the 

firemen   succeeded    in   confining   the    tire   to    the    bales. 

•  •  •  • 

Several  of  the  larger  paper  manufacturers    of     the 
United  states  have  stated  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  Washington  that   they  have  no  pri 
to  make  against  a  raise  in  freighl   rates,  but  are  will- 
ing to  abide  by  the  judgment   of  the  commissi irs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  what  the  commission  says  goes, 
the  attitude  of  the  paper  men  seems  '"    be     deci 
diplomat  i  •. 

•  •  •  • 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  the  United  states 
Envelope  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass..  reports  a 
balance  available  for  dividends  of  $581,658,  a  decrease 
of  $50,4-81  from  the  earnings  of  the  previous  year. 

s  «    "       #  • 

The  Columbian   Paper  Company   of  Jackson,   Miss., 

began  the  manufacture  of  pulp  from  pine  wood  last 
week.  This  is  the  first  time  the  plant  has  even  un- 
dertaken to  manufacture  pulp  from  pine  wood,  al- 
though a  little  pine  has  at  times  in  the  past  been  mix- 
ed with  other  woods  used  in  manufacturing  the  pulp. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  [line  on  the  yards  of 
the  plant  at  Jackson,  which  will  be  used  in  experi- 
menting with  the  manufacture  of  pulp  from  that  wood. 


Circular  saws  are  made  of  paper  for  use  in  manu- 
facturing veneer  and  line  furniture.  Thin  plates  of 
wood  cut  by  these  saws  are  so  finely  finished  that  cab- 
inet makers  do  not  have  to  plane  them  at  all  before 
they  are  used.  The  saws,  driven  by  an  electric  motor, 
are  made  from  compressed  drawing  paper.  Indeed, 
compressed  paper  of  such  hardness  has  been  made  that 
it  has  even  been  used  in  place  of  building  stone. 

•  #  *  * 

William  R.  McHaffle,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  general  manager  of  the  Lebanon  Paper  Mills  at 
Lebanon.  Ore.,  has  been  transferred  to  San  Francisco, 
and  will  have  charge  of  the  company's  office  al  thai 
place.  Mr.  McHaffle  will  move  his  family  to  San  Fran- 
cisco ai  once.     He  will  be  succeeded  in  the  mill  by  W. 

E.  Graves,  who  has  been  mill  accountant  for  six  years. 
C.  II.  Ralston  of  this  city  will  till  the  vacancj  made  by 
reason  of  Mr  Graves  promotion.  ( '.  -I.  Buchanan,  of 
Oregon  City    has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with 

F.  A.  Waddock  of  Lebanon,  as  his  assistant. 

•  «        *         • 

Fire  on  March  1  destroyed  the  Bedford  Paper  ami 
Pulp  Companj  's  mill  at  Pie'  Island.  \'a.,  with  a  loss  ol 
$500,000  covered   by   insurance.       The    company    will 

rebuild   immediately. 

•  •        #         » 

The  stockholders  of  the  Whitaker  Paper  Company, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  approved  the  proposal  of  the 

Board  of  Direction  thai  the  capital  of  the  company  be 

in  reused  from  $500, to  $1,000,000.    of  the  increase 

■ -'  ■  1,000  will  be  preferred,  ami  the  remainder  cm m. 

•  •         •         * 

Architect  L.  A.  DeGuere  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,,  is 
preparing  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Borkaw  pa 
per  mill,  recently  destroyed  by  lire.  The  new  build 
ing  will  be  i,r  concrete,  steel  ami  brick. 

•  •         •         • 

Peter  G.  Thomson,  presidenl  of  'he  Champion  Coated 
Paper  Company  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  was  placed  on  trial 
ai  Washington  on  March  :,  on  an  indictmenl  charging 
attempted  briberj  of  a  posl  office  inspector,  The  Gov- 
■  ol  charges  thai  when  the  inspector  found  paper 
made  by  Thomson's  company  for  pos'al  cards  below 
duality    ami    refused    to    accept    ii.    Thomson    sent    him 

rough  the  mails. 

•  •         •         * 

( '.  -I.  Buchanan,  nighl  superintended  of  the  Willam- 
ette Pulp  &  Paper  Company  at  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  who 
has  been  connected  with  that  company  for  22  years, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Lebanon  Pa- 
per Company  at  Lebanon,  Linn  County,  to  take  effed 
at  once.     IPs  family  will  accompanj    him  lo  thai  city. 

•  «         #         * 

Lewis  .1.  Powers,  Pi  years  old.  of  Springfield,  Ma-s.. 
has  invented  an  electrical  paper  counting  machine 
which  is  to  be  given  a  try-oul  in  the  hie  paper  plant 
at  Springfield,  owned  by  his  grandfather,  I..  .1.  Powers. 
Tie-  youthful  inventor  worked  oul  the  main  principles 
of  the  machine  while  in  a  hospital  convalescing  from  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  If  the  counter  in  actual 
use  proves  as  efficient  as  preliminary  tests  indicate  the 
inventor  will  receive  a  handsome  royalty  from  his 
grandfather.     He  has  already  applied  for  a  patent. 
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According  to  a  reporl  jusl  received  the  Lumber  cu 
nnebec  River  in  Me.,  and  its  tributaries  will  ex- 

c 1   thai    of   last    year.     The   total   cul    as   estimated 

is  207  750  000  feet,  whereas  last  year  the  total  cut  as  re- 
was  abonl  138,000,000.  The  total  on  Moose 
River  is  about  58,650,000  feet,  and  of  tins  22,000,000  is 
held  up  to  be  sawed  at  the  landing ;  Moosehead  Lake  re- 
„jon.   ;  .  to  I"-  taken  by  rail;  Dead   Rivei 

■  ':  Has-   [{ranch  and  Main  Kennebec,   [0,945 
11,500,000  stop  al   North   Anson,  to  be  used 

Dv  th  Lumber  Co.,  and  some  at   Bingham. 

The   lumber  concerns  cutting   the   largest    amount    in- 
clude Hollingsworth  &  Whitney,  aboul  50,000,000  feet; 
Northern  Paper  Co.  about  21,000,000  Lawrence 
Bros.,   aboul    12  ewcastle   Lumber  Co.,   11,- 

10  for  North  Anson,  3,500,000  for  Jackman;  Skin- 

for    Skinner    Bingham     Lumber 

Co.,  6,000,000;  W.  T.  Haines,  7,000,000  at  Dead  Water; 
Hume  i:  Newhall,  aboul  8,000,000.  Lumbermen  reporl 

that  tl ondition  for  operating  has  been  good  so  far 

ason,  with  tin  exception  of  too  little  ram. 
•         *         *         * 
The  officials  of  the  American   Writing  Paper  I  on 
pany  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  held  a  banquel   one  evening 
last  week  at  the  Nayassel  Club  in  Springfield.     Includ- 
ing a  number  of  invited  guests,  there  were  53  in  attend- 
ance.   General  Manager  Alfred  Leeds  presided.    Fred. 
11    Sturtevont  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements.   The  affair  was  informal  with  few  stated 
addresses;  and  despite  the  excellence  of  the  menu,  the 
assemblage  broke  up  at  an  early  hour. 


RIORDON  EARNINGS. 

Riordon  Pulp  ..v  Paper  Co.  profits 
$228,073  as  compared  with  $226,250,  a 
ures  showing  the  amounts  paid  as  int. 
ciation  allowance  are  as  follow  s : 


for 
year 

rest 

1913. 


1913 
ago. 

ami  i 


Fig- 
epre 


Profits $309,679 

Depreciation    48,953 


Int. 


$260,726 
32,653 


1912. 
$306,834 
30,399 

£276,435 
50,185 


Nd  profits 


$228,073     $226,250 


nay 


Sales  for  1913  fell  short  of  1912  bj  $98,946      In  spite 
of  which,  profits  were  slightly  larger.     The  statement 
may  be  considered  very  satisfactory  considering  gen- 
conditions. 

llphite  Pulp  Mill  capacity  is  now   forty   per  cenl 
,  panj    has  increasing  lumber  out- 
nting  at  nights.    Eighty  four  per  cenl  of  the 
products  for  the  year  is  already  sold  al  sal 
During  the  year   the   compan 
,,n  property    making  fixed  asset 
:  |      i  ,,, ,.  ,  ■                            117,  current   liabilit  ies, 
-  .,,i.l  £361,882  res] lively 


the  Toronto   Reform    As 

..-    \     \    Mulholland  « ;i- 

[ulholland  who  is  now    re 

I  umberland 
I    i  in  pel  I  ford 


ONTARIO  WORKMEN  S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 
i  to  Pulp  & 

( ittaw  a.  March  13. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  will  come 
before  the  Ontario  Legislature  this  session,  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  labor  no 'ii  throughout  the  province.  They 
have  asked  the  support  of  the  members  to  prevent  any 
changes  in  the  maximum  amount  of  indemnity  in  the 
Workmen's  C pensation  Act.  The  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  are.  on  the  other  hand,  not  in- 
active, and  Secretary  6.  M.  .Murray  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  M.P.P. 's  on  the  subjeel  in  which  he  says, 
in  part  : — 

"In  Legislating  upon  a  subjeel   surrounded  with  so 
many  complexities  and  fraughl  with  such  far-reaching 

possibilities  to  the  industries  of  the  Provi v 

sum.-  that  you  will  welcome  any  information  that  you 
can  obtain  from  those  who  have  given  the  subjeel  care- 
ful study.  To  this  end  we  purpose  sending  you  from 
time  to  time  during  the  next  few  weeks  while  the  mat- 
ter is  under  discussion,  memoranda  pn  different  pi 
of  the  subject.  We  ask  you  to  assume  that  in  doing 
so  we  will  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  assisl  in  securing 
for  the  Province  the  very  besl  ad  that  it  is  possible 
to  advise.  We  appreciate  that  there  are  features  of 
such  legislation  which  must  necessarily  be  in  some  mea- 
sure an  issue  between  conflicting  interests,  bul  there 
are  a  great  many  features  of  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion bill,  the  greater  part  of  the  features,  in  fact,  in 
which  the  interest  of  employers,  workmen  and  the  eoni- 
munity  in  general  is  common. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  not  been  in  touch  with  the  work  which 
the  association  has  done  in  connection  with  workmen's 
compensation  to  assume  that  'the  manufacturers  are 
fighting  the  workmen's  compensation  bill.'  Our  draft 
hill  which  is  on  record  in  the  Commissioner's  report,  is 
a  standing  and  unanswerable  refutation  of  any  such 
charge.  We  have  not  opposed,  and  are  not  opposing  a 
reasonable,  in  fact,  liberal  compensation  measure.  Our 
work  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Commissioner's  in- 
vestigation, covering  intermittently  a  period  of  three 
years,  has  been  of  a  constructive,  and  not  a  destruc- 
tive character,  and  nothing  in  our  action  during  the 
discussion  of  the  measure  in  the  House  w  ill  depart  from 
our  past  policy.  The  memoranda  which  are  to  follow, 
dissociated  as  thej  will  he  from  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  personal  canvass,  will,  we  hope,  he  a  further  evi- 
dence of  our  desire  to  prove  of  service." 

CANADA  PAPER  MAY  PAY  BACK  DIVIDENDS. 

Earnings  of  'he  Canada  Taper  Company  for  the  past 
year,  while  they  were  consider,-, I  satisfactory  were  not 
quite  as  high  as  iii  1912,  according  to  the  annual  state 
men!   presented   to  the  shareholders. 

\o  reference  was  made  to  the  ijuestion  of  dividends, 
Imt  it  is  understood  that  the  directors  propose  to  carrx 
through  a  plan  which  was  formulated  some  time  ago  to 
make  a  settlement    by    which   preferred   dividends   for 

three    years,    or    21     per    cent     ill     all.    should      he       paid. 

shareholders  relinquishing  all  claims  of  the  balance, 
Ninety  p.r  cut  of  the  shareholders  have  accepted  this 
plan. 

The  company  has  outstanding  $200,000  first  mort- 
gage bonds;  $344,100 
preferred  stock,  and  $588,600  v inon  stock 

The  hoard  of  directors  was  i ,  elected  as  follows  Jos 
our,  president;  Sir  II  Montagu  Allan,  vicc-preai 
drul  .  II.  s  llolt.  i  i;  llosoi,  i.  f  w  Molson,  Hon 
Robert  Mnckay 
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London,  .Man-h  2,  1914. 
Owing  to  the  high  costs  of  coals,  chemicals,  pulps. 
freightage  and  the  genera]  increase  in  wages,  paper 
mill  owners  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  giving  serious 
attention  to  their  machinery  and  other  plants  with  a 
view  to  bringing  down  the  cosl  of  production  to  the 
smallest  minimum  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  quality  of  paper  they  are  aoted  for.  The  resull  is 
that  firms  supplying  machinery  and  other  incidentals 
arc  having  a  brisk  time,  amongst  them  being  Messrs 
Walmslej  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Bertrams,  Ltd.;  -lames  Bertram 
&  s,,n;  Spencer  &  Sons;  The  West-End  Engine 
Works   Co.,    Ltd.;    Milne    &    Son.    Collis    &    Sons;    T.    J. 

Marshall  &  Co.,  Geo.  Christie,  Ltd. ;  Porritl  Bro.  &  A  us 

tin,  and  Fox.  Stocked  >x  Co.  These  well  known  firms 
report  a  brisk  period  of  business  with  the  mills,  and  in 
addition,  greater  attention  is  being  given  to  electri 
city  for  power  and  Lighting  purposes.  Walmslej  's  are 
engaged  on  several  machines,  whilst  Messrs.  Bertrams, 
Ltd.,  have  just  started  up  one  of  the  verj  latesl  paper 
making  machines  al  Bridge  Ball  Paper  Mills,  in  Bury, 
Lancashire,  and  have  four  others  on  hand  for  firms  \\  ho 
make  high  grade  papers.  The  Wall  Paper  Manufactur- 
ers, Ltd.,  have  had  erected  a  machine  which  carries  a 
wire  of  106  inches  and  50  feel   long,  and   is  complete 

with  stutf'  (diests.  pumps,  two  patent   full  driven  strain 

ers,  etc.     At  Bristol,  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of 

England  and   America  has  erected  a  new  hoard  mill   for 

their  own  use.     It  is  run  bj  electricity  and  spense 

has  been  spared.  It  is  reckoned  to  he  one  of  the  most 
modern  mills  in  existence.  English  firms  supplied  the 
machinery. 

*         »         «         • 

The  trade  union  Label  question  has  not  yel  been 
oush    considered   by   'he   British    paper   makers.     The 
unions   want    all    the    mills    to    emploj     trade    unionists. 
pay  trade  union  rate  of  wages,  and  display   the  trade 
union    Label.      If   they    ilo   not    fall    into   line   the    u 

are  threatening  all  sorts  of  penalties     The  positi >f 

the  unions  and  the  mill  owners  is  Like  thai  of  the 
Biblical  story  of  little  David  and  Goliath,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  manufacturers  will  require  a 
lot  of  "slaying."    Altogether  there  are  50,000  workers 

engaged  in  the  producti ,f  paper  in  the  United  KiiiLr 

(lorn,   and    it    ina.\    he   pointed   out    the    unions   ha. 
even  15,000  ,,f  these  workers  within  their  ranks.     With 
this  greal   deficiency,  'hey  contend  that   they  a' 
ing  to  force  the  mill  owners  into  the  method  of  adopt 
inir   the    label   to  show   thai    the   paper   from    their   mills 
is   made   bj    trad.'   union   workers,  and   to  enforce  their 
object  all  the  trade  federations  ami  other  labor  bodies 

are  to  I ailed  upon  to  use  their  besl  efforts  to  rejeel 

paper  which  is  not  produced  according  to  the  princi- 
ples!' or  which  the  Label  stands.  A  more  fallacious  idea 
was  never  in  the  history  of  British  papermaking  nut 
forth,  particularly  as  the  unions  are  representative  of 
a  very  small  minority.  It  appears  the  assistance  of  the 
American  paper  makers  brotherhood  is  to  be  requested 
in  helping  the  unions  on  with  tin-  movement.  Of 
course,  all  these  objects  sound  nice,  and  read  nice  on 
paper,  but  when  the  British  mill  owner  is  properly  ap- 
proached on  the  label  question,  it   is  to  be   feared   the 


unions  will  receive  the  greatesl  shock  they  have  ever 
experienced  since  coming  into  existence. 

By  the  way.  the  Paper  Mill  Workers'  Union  in  Lan- 
cashire is  trying  to  patch  up  a  little  discontent,  ami 
the  incident  goes  to  point  out  that  when  they  (the 
workers  cannot  agree  among  themselves,  what  would 
things  be  like  assuming  that  they  had  control  of  all 
the  British  mills  as  trade  union  mills.'  In  the  Bury  dis- 
trict the  other  aighl  the  workers  who  belong  to  the  m 
ion  gathered  together  to  consider  tin-  decision  of  their 
Executive  Committee  on  the  question  of  splitting  the 
Bury,  Radcliffe  and  Ramsbottom  branch.  The  branch 
desired  to  remain  as  at  present  with  a  paid  secretary. 
Mi-.  Ross,  the  general  secretary  of  the  union,  explained 
in  some  straighl  talk  to  some  of  the  recalcitrants  that 
the  Executive's  decision  must  be  adhered  to.  ami  that 
until  such  times  as  the  branches  were  formed  separately 
and  put  themselves  in  compliance  with  the  rules  as  re- 
garded the  working  of  the  branches,  they  could  not 
have  an}  delegates  at  the  annual  meeting  of  'he  union, 
ami  the  sooner  those  i  w  o  districts  go1  together  and 
elected  their  officials  i1  w  ould  be  better  for  'hem  and 
the  union.  Tim  Executive  also  send  down  word  to 
Lancashire  thai  as  soon  as  possible  definite  steps  should 
leu  to  form  a  dis'rict  conference  for  Lancashire 

ami  neighboring  c ties.     Needless  to  say,  there  were 

some  very  strong  protest-,  and  arguments  againsl   'his 

dictati f  the  Executive  of  the  Union  to  its  paying 

members,  but  no  resolution  was  put  before  the  meeting 
Mr.    Ross  and   his  union   are   now   in   the  South  of   Eng 
Land  trying  to  gel  paper  mill  owners  to  shut  their  mills 
down    for   a    Saturday    half-holiday,    but    so    far,    no    in- 
formation has  leaked  out  as  to  tin-  progress  made. 

*  *  «  • 

A  report  has  reached  England  from  Berlin  stating 
that  the  German  Wallpaper  Convention  has  been  re 
newed  for  a  further  period  of  twelve  months,     of  the 

■  >■>  German   Wallpaper  m.- facturers,  30  are  now    mem 

of  the  ( •onveiitioii.  and  it  has  been  decided  to  make 
an    attempt    to   induce   the   others    to   join.         It    is   also 

stated  thai  business  is  not  particularly  g I  at  present 

in  the  "Fatherland,"  so  thai  one  may  now   expeel  an 
influx  of  wallpaper  travellers  and  agents  in  'he  United 
Kingdom,  America  and  Canada,  as  an  outlet   must   be 
somewhere  to  keep  the  machinery  going. 

*  «         »         • 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Sir  T.  Vansittarl  Bow- 
ater  I  of  the  firm  of  W.  V.  Bow  ate,  &  Sons, 

is  going  in  state  to  spend  a  week-end  in  his  native  city 
of  Manchester.  The  Manchester  Corporation  have  de 
cided  that  the  State  apartments  in  their  town  hall 
should  be  occupied  by  sir  Vansittart,  and.  in  addition, 
to  have  the  freedom  of  the  city  conferred  upon 
him  as  he  is  the  first  Manchester  man  who  das  occu- 
pied the  Mayoral  chair  of  London  since  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Sir  Vansittarl  has  a  greal  wish  for  Canadians. 
and  'heir  paper  trade,  and  one  of  the  lirst  things  he 
remembered  when  he  was  elected  to  his  presenl  posi- 
tion was  to  send  his  greetings  to  Canada  by  the  me- 
dium of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine. 
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The  Waterside  Paper  Mill  Co.'s  mill  at  Darwen,  or, 
Grimshaw,  close  to  Darwen,  lias  been 
partly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
■  During  the  early  part  of  the  morning  on  the 
23rd  February,  two  workmen  were  getting  things  ready 
for  the  mill  workers,  and  they  noticed  a  quantity  of 
wast.-  paper  <>n  fire.  It  spread  rapidly,  and  one  of  the 
m. 'ii  ran  to  a  telephone  to  ring  up  the  local  fire  bri- 
gade. Unfortunately  he  was  totally  ignorant  as  to  bow 
•  the  'phone,  and  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
The  other  man  spenl  his  time  trying  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  and  in  doing  so  got  badly  burnt.  With  this  <1<-- 
lay  the  Hit  spread  furiously  and  no  brigade  was  on 
the  scene  until  someone  in  a  neighbouring  works  ob- 
served  the  outbreak  and  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck  man- 
aged to  call  the  local  fire-fighters  up  by  the  telephone. 
They  were  soon  on  the  scene,  hut  they  arrived  too  late. 
The  splendid  mill,  which  turned  out  cartridges,  bag- 
ging papers,  envelope  papers,  and  other  kinds  on  a  00- 
inch  machine,  now  stands  with  only  the  bare  walls  and 
about  200  workers  are  idle.  The  mill  was  a  neat,  com- 
pact little  structure  and  was  doing  splendidly.  It  can- 
no'  he  leu  often  pressed  home  to  Canadian  mill  owners 
that  for  the  protection  of  their  property  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  have  a  well  equipped  tire  brigade  on  the 
-pot  -men  who  are  drilled  and  trained  with  up-to-date 
appliances  and  if  this  is  insisted  upon,  they  will  find 
that  money  spent  on  fire-fighters  is  money  well  invest- 
ed. A  good  fife  often  makes  a  mill  owner  realise  his 
position  and  want  of  common-sense. 


Ltd..  are  petitioning  for  the  confirmation  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  capital  of  the  eompanj  from  £200,000  to 
£106,250. 


WATERGLASS  IN  PAPER  SIZING. 

A.  Frohberg  describes  a  method  of  paper  sizing  which 

consists  in  forming  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  silicate 
of  alumina  in  the  pulp  by  the  inter-action  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  waterglass.  Sulphate  id'  soda  is,  of 
course,  also  formed  if  soda-waterglass  is  used,  as  is 
practically  always  the  case. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  a  cheaper  salt  than  aluminium 
sulphate,  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
latter,  hut  the  pulp  is  made  too  alkaline.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  quite  possible  to  replace  part  of  the  alumin- 
ium sulphate  by  tin-  magnesia  salt.  A  mixture  in  which 
the  various  acids  and  hases  are  in  the  following  weight 
proportions:  so.  823;  MgO,  337;  Na,0,  ">17:  Al  ( >  . 
(17:  Sin..  :,00. 

More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  alumina,  magnesia,  ami 
silica  used  are  obtained  in  the  size  which  is.  however. 
alkaline.  If  the  Al  0  is  doubled,  the  size  is  nearly 
neutral,  hut  the  proportion  of  the  compounds  obtained 
as  size  falls  from  HO  per  cent  to  55  per  cent,  the  rest 
going  into  the  backwater.  The  addition  of  starch 
saves  part  of  this  loss.  I'ulp  sized  with  silicate  can 
not  he  dyed  with  basic  dyes,  hut  the  direct  COtton  col- 
ors can  he  used. — Wochenhlatt  fur  Papierfabrikation. 


The  directors  of  the  Culter  .Mills  Paper  Company, 
Ltd..  Scotland,  have  submitted  their  balance  sheet  to 
tie-  shareholders  for  the  year  ended  31s1  December, 
1913.  The  profit  for  the  year  is  £8,829  18s.  and  this 
added  to  the  balance  of  £3,345  carried  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  makes  a  disposal  balance  of  £12,175,  which 
the  directors  recommend  be  disposed  of  as  follows: — 
By  paying  a  dividend  of  5  per  cenl  absorbing  £3,500; 
by  carrying  to  works  and  property,  thus  reducing  their 
value  to  £78,000,  £6,141;  by  leaving  at  credit  of  profil 
and  loss  account  £2,533.  In  their  last  report  the  direc- 
tors expressed  their  belief  that  the  protits  of  the  year 
now  under  review  would  he  seriously  affected  by  in- 
creases in  the  piics  of  coals,  and  id'  raw  materials. 
These  increases  have  continued  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  year,  and  are  still  maintained.  In  addition  to 
this,  considerable  loss  and  inconvenience  have  arisen 
from  frequenl  interruptions  to  the  manufacture 
through  tin-  installation  of  new  plant,  including  the  re- 
-  ■  1 1 1 .  •  1 1 1   of  power.     These   interruptions,   however. 

il  now   In-  at  an  end.  and  as  bearing  on  the  prosperity 

of  tin-   mill,  tin-  fact   deserves   10  I"-  noted   that   the   new 

.in. I  th.-  power  rearrangement  arc  working  verj 

satisfactorily.      As   previously   announced    in    the    Pulp 

and    Paper    Magazine,    a    tire    occurred    at    the    mill    on 

10th,  by  which  the  rag  house,  the  esparto  dual 

nd    pari    of  another   house    were   wholly   de 
I  he   riinstalliueiil   of  these   buildings,   which 
I.  is  now   being  proceeded  «  ith. 

•         •         •         • 

mills  which  have  declared  divi- 

OUple  Of  "  Ton  nscn.l 

1    ■     i  •  1913,  7  per  cent,  a  profil  of 

■id  .  for  1913,  l" 

Vnnandale 

dlt   of 

ounl      The  I, on. ion  Paper  Mill 


G.   B.   STEFFANSON   GOES  TO   BATHURST. 

Mr.  <;.  11.  Steftanson.  of  the  Canada  Paper  <  i...  Wind- 
sor Mills.  Que.,  has  been  appointed  chemical  engineer 
for  the  Bathurst  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  recently  organ- 
ized to  build  sulphite  mills  at  Bathurst,  N.B.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  design  of  these  new  sulphite  mills. 
Mr.  Steffanson  is  a  Scandinavian,  who  has  had  an  ex- 
tensive experience  in  Sweden  in  building  and  operat- 
ing sulphite  mills.  He  has  been  in  Canada  aboul  live 
years,  and  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Pulp  and 
I'ap.r  Magazine,  through  his  practical  and  technical 
articles.  He  will  take  up  his  new  work  at  Bathurst  on 
April    15. 


A   COMMERCIAL  DAILY  FOR  MONTREAL. 
MR.   FIELDING,   EDITOR. 

The  most  interesting  announcement  of  the  most  in- 
teresting newspaper  situation  of  Montreal,  was  that 
made  on  Friday,  bj  'lie  Industrial  &  Educational  Press, 
owners  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  and  other  technical  journals,  to  the  .-f 

feel  that  the  Journal  of  Commerce  would  he  made  a 
dailj  paper,  with  Hon  W,  S  Fielding,  as  editor,  and 
•  I  C,  h'oss.  the  present  editor,  as  managing  editor.  The 
new  journal  will  he  \.r\  similar  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  New  York,  and  will  he  a  daily  paper  on 
Commerce  in  its  broadest  sense  Ii  will  deal  with 
finance,  insurance,  markets,  stock  exchange,  news  and 
the  general  commercial  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
country.  It  will  also  he  a  newspaper,  giving  in  con- 
densed form,  world's  n.ws  . 1 1 1 . 1  the  news  from  our  own 
country.  Murder  trials.  society  news,  and  sporting 
pages  w  ill  not  figure  in  it.  hut  it  w  ill  he  a  broad  gauged, 
independent  husincss  man's  daily  news  and  commer- 
cial paper, 

It  will  he  published  on  the  press.-.,  of  the  Industrial 
and  Educat  ional  Press,  Limited. 


March  15,  1914. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

The  market  for  news  print  is  steady  and  all  mills  arc 
well  employed.  Ii  is  generally  admitted  that,  while 
the  paper  and  pulp  trade  has  been  passing  through  a 
period  of  several  months  of  quietness  and  smaller  or- 
ders as  compared  with  the  greal  activity  of  a  year  ago, 
that  the  news  mills  have  felt  the  depression  less  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  business.  Hook  and  writing 
mills  are  fairly  well  employed,  but  business  has  not  yet 
picked  up  to  the  extent   which   it    was  expected   to,  and 

orders  are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  contracts  are 
fewer.  The  ground  wood  markel  is  very  quiet  at  [ire- 
sent  and  prices  are  weaker.  It  is  reported  that  some 
mechanical  pulp  has  been  sold  of  late  a1  a  considerably 
reduced  figure.  On  the  other  hand  the  prices  tor  sul- 
phite pulp  are  firm  and  the  stocks  are  low.  The  out- 
look for  the  coming  year  is  also  good,  and  one  of  the 
largest  companies  in  Canada  has  already  contracted 
for  over  eight  per  cent  of  its  output  during  the  pre- 
sent \ear.  which  is  very  satisfatcory.  The  rag  and 
paper  stock  market  remains  practicallj  unchanged,  and 
the  only  flurry  has  been  a  stiffening  in  the  quotation 
for  roofing  stock.  Paper  houses  report  that  business 
in  their  lines  is  picking  up.  January  was  a  rather  dull 
month  after  the  holiday  activity,  but  February  witness- 
ed a  considerable  improvement.  In  small  quantities 
there  is  still  considerable  price  cutting  going  ,in  jn 
fibres  aiel  manillas.  The  following  quotations  prevail, 
f.o.h.  Toronto : 

Paper. 

News  'rolls  $1.95  to  $2.00  al  mill  in  car  load  lots. 
News    tsheol  I    $2.15    to   $2.25,   at    mill    in    car   load    lots. 

News     sheet    $2.25   to  $2.75   a'    mill    in    less   than   car 

load  lots. 
Book   papers     carload    No.  3,3. 75c  to  1.25c. 
Hook  papers    ton  lots    No.  '■'>.  1c  to  4.50c. 
Hook  paper  (Carload)  No.  2,  4.25c. 
Book  paper  (ton  lots    No.  2.  4.50c  to  5.25c. 
Book    papers  (carload     No.   1.  4.75c  to  5.25c. 
''nek  papers  (ton  lots    No.  I,  5.25c  to  6.00c. 
Writings,  5c  to  7}  -c 
Sulphite  Bond,  (i1  ■■<■  in  i1  ••!■. 
Grey   Browns,  $2.00  to  $2.50. 
Fibre,  +2.7.7  to  $3  50. 
Manilla  I!..  $2.40  t..  $3.50. 
-Manilla.  No.  2.  $3.00  to  si. 00. 
Manilla  No.  1.  $3.25  to  +4.2.7. 
Unglazed  Kraft.  $3.75  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft.  $4.00  to  $5.00. 

Puip. 

( Iround  wood  i  at  mill  I,  $15  to  +16. 
Ground  wood,  $2]  to  $23,  delivered  in  United  states. 
Sulphite  (unbleached  ,$42  to  $43,  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $42  to  $44,  delivered  in  United 

States. 

Sulphite  (bleached) ,  $56  to  $57,  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite    (bleached),  $57   to  $58,  delivered   in   United 
States. 

Paper  Stock. 
Xo.  1  hard  shavings,  $1.87y2  to  $1.90. 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.75  to  $1.80. 


No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 

White  blanks,  90c. 

Ordinary   ledger  stock,  $1.15  to  $1.20. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  +1 .40  to  $1 .50. 

No.   1   book  stock,  70c 

No.  2  book  stock.  45c  to  50c. 

No.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings.  .+1 .10  to  $1 .  15. 

No.  1  print  Manillas,  60c. 

Folded  news,  45c  to  50c. 

Over   issues,   50c   to   52  I  ,_,c. 

No.    1    clean    mixed    paper,   30c. 

Old  white  cotton.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Thirds  and  blues,  $1.30  to  $1.32y2. 

No.  1   white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00  ta  $5.25. 

I  "due  overall  cuttings.  $3.50  to  $3.60. 

Black  overall  cuttings.  $1.7."). 

Black  linings,  $1 .75. 

New  light  flannelettes.  $4.50. 
(  h'dinary  sat  inets,  75c  to  v|>c 
Flock,  85c. 

Tailor  raes.  70c  to  75c. 

•  •  •  • 

Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are: — 

Book  and  News  Paper. 
Roll   News,  -in  to  $43  per  ton   for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton    for  small   orders. 
Ream  News.  $45  in  $47  \»r  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton   for  small   orders. 

\'i     1      Hook,   .")!   ,<•   to   lie    per   II). 

No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4  50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  tn  $5.  50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  .'!  Hook.  M.P.,  $4  00  to  $4.25  In  large  quantities; 

- 1    10  to  $4    ,n  iM  small  quantities. 
Writ  iugs.  5c  In  i1  L.c. 
Sulphite  l; I.  oijc  to  8y2e. 

Wrappings. 
Grej    Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots.  $2.25  net;  .7  tons 

.+2.4."".;  2  tons.  $2.55;   1    Ion.  $2.65;   less.  $2 . 7.7. 
Red    Brown,  car   lots,  $2.85;   ■">   tons.   $2.95;    2   tons 

$3.05;  1  ton.  $3.15;  less  $3.25. 
B.  Manilla,  car  lots.  $2.85;  ■<  tons.  $2.95;  2  tons.  $3.05; 

1  ton.  $3. 1.'.;  less.  $3.25. 
No.    2    Manilla,    car    lots.    3.10;    .7    tons.    $3.20;    2    tons 

$3.30;  1  ioii.  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 

No.    1    Manilla,   car   lots.   $3.25;   •">   inns.   $3.45;   2   tons 

$3.55;  1  to,,.  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft.  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  ear  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons.  $3.45;  2  ions.  $3.55;  1 

ton  $3.65  ;  less  $3.75. 

Musi  of  the  manufacturers  are  quoting  HI  per  cent. 
less  than  the  above  prices  to  the  jobbing  trade  on  the 
cheaper  lines  of  wrapping,  such  as  H.  Man..  No.  2 
Man. — gr.-y  and  red  browns. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  +4:'.  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  -f41  to  +42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite.  +.".4  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp.  $3.60  to  +4.00. 
Ground  woods.  No.  1.  +1.7  to  +16. 

(iround   wood.   No.   2.  $22   to    $24,    delivered    United 
States. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
209  Broadway,  N.Y.,  March  13,  1914. 

Chemical  pulp  lias  remained  practically  unchanged 
in  the  local  markel  during  the  last  two  weeks.  Impor- 
ters have  received  large  consignments,  which  were  im- 
mediately shipped  to  paper  mills  to  satisfj  orders  on 
old  contracts.  There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  tew 
eta  in  both  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite, 
but  few  ii. w  contracts  closed.  Prices  arc  unchanged, 
l.nT  the  tendency  is  upward,  and  the  general  feeling  is 
that  values  are  now  al  rock  bottom.  Delays  in  the  ar- 
rival of  steamers  carrying  rather  large  consignments 
of  sulphate  and  kraft  pulp  created  a  shortage  of  sup- 
ply here,  which  was  so  low  thai  spot  orders  of  good 
size  were  impossible  to  fill.  Although  contract  <iuo- 
tations  arc  unchanged,  spot  orders  have  1 n  com- 
manding $1.87%  to  $1.95  a  hundred  pounds.  Reports 
from  mills  show  that  the  past  two  months'  production 
has  been  only  a  little  below  normal  and  the  feeling  is 
that  pulp  supplies  h  iv. ■  been  pretty  well  used  up.  Con- 
sumption on  old  contracts  is  now  aboul  up  to  uormal, 
and  the  next  month  will  bring  about  an  active  wood 
pulp  market. 

The  continued  cold  weather  has  prevented  the  grind- 
ing of  wood  in  water  power  mills  and  shipments  on  old 
contracts  as  well  as  spol  orders  has  greatly  reduced  the 
_••  ripply  of  mechanical  pulp.     The  excess  sup- 
plies at  paper  mills  have,  in  practically  all  instances, 

I H   consumed   and    there    is   a    fair   demand    for   more 

Spot  orders  are  numerous,  ami  it  has  been  the 
desire  of  paper  mills  that  deliveries  he  prompt.  Such 
orders  are  commanding  from  $22.00  to  $25.00  a^ton 
delivered  for  No.  1.  while  No.  2  ranees  from  .40  7  to 
I  a  ton  delivered.  On  new  business  there  are 
practically  no  contracts  for  No.  1  below  $16.50  a  ton 
;|,  the  mill.  Old  contracts  in  most  eases  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  and  th.-  next  few  weeks  will  undoubt- 
edly refled  an  active  market  with  prices  more  favor- 
able to  the  grinders. 

Local   importer-  of  foreign   rags  have  been  a   little 

busier  with  the  balai s  of  their  old  contracts  which 

are  now  nearly  wound  up.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
spot  buying  with  orders  for  quick  delivery  which  is 
taken  as  g i  evidence  that  there  are  only  small  sup- 
plies at  the  mills.  Prices  are  very  low  and  tin-  range  of 
new  stoek  abroad  is  going  down.  The  low  grades  are 
practically  without  inquiry.  The  storms  of  th,-  past  two 
weeks  have  caused  greal  difficulty  in  th.-  delivery  of 
domestic  rag  stock  which  is  now  in  a  little  better  de- 
mand. Fairly  good  sized  orders  in  th.-  higher  grades 
have  been  closed  by  the  dealers  at  prevailing  quota 
Roofing   sto.-k    has   I n    practically    dead    for 

pal   months  but   the  last   two  weeks  lias  -how  u  some 

t\     in    satinette    garments    at    1.10    to    1.15,      The 

nl  the  weather  has  prevented  collections  and 

•he   general   opinion   that    this  will    influence   the 

t  in  th.-  near  future  as  the  accumulations  which 

I  a  tthe  mills  the  first  of  the  year  an-  now  well 

•!  lew  supplies  will  be  i ssar\  with  rather 

-    to    be    drawn    from.      There    has    I n 

toning  in  th.-  prices  of  old  jute  bagging,  but 
fairly    well    maintained    and    the 

mm I    is    a    lit  time.      Ship 

■  d  during  th.-  in 
nit    of    th.'    blizzard    and    snowstorma 

.ud  t  ied   Up  all  In  of  tl  -ll 'tie       The 

nol  Ihi    i.i'  •_'•    hales  into  the  public 

isto  [osl   activity    w  as 

If      lew       business 

• 


in  inquiry  and  the  price  is  at  inside  figures.  The  amount 
for  shipment  has  fallen  ill  some  eases  from  100  to  35 
tons  or  less  a  week.  The  lower  grades  are  in  better 
demand  now  which  was  the  condition  last  year  when 
mixed  papers  and  old  news  were  in  strong  inquiry 
and  prices  high.  No.  1  mixed  papers  are  commanding 
in  to  15  while  strictly  overissue  is  quoted  67%  to  .-'-. 
As  soon  as  deliveries  can  be  made  more  freely  still 
higher  prices  in  the  low  grades  are  anticipated. 

Pulp. 
Ground   Wood.  No.  1.  $20  to  $24,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood  No.  2,  $17  to  $19.50,  delivered. 
Unbleached  sulphite,  domestic.  l.90c  to  2.20c  per  pound. 

delivered. 
Unbleached  sulphite,  imported,  1.75c  to  2c  per  pound. 

ex-dock,  New  York. 
Bleached  sulphite,  domestic,  2.80c  to  3c    per    pound. 

delivered. 

Bleached  sulphite,  imported.  2.60c  to  3.05c  per  pound, 

ex-dock,  New   York. 
Easy  Bleaching  sulphite,  imported.  2.05c  to  2.20c  per 

pound,  ex-dock,  New  York. 
Unbleached  sulphate,   imported,   1.75c   to    2.10c    per 

pound,   ex-dock,   Xew   York. 
Bleached  sulphate,  imported.  2.60c  to  2.80c  per  pound. 

ex-dock,  New   York. 
Kraft   pulp,   imported,   1.80c   to  2.00c   per   pound,   ex- 

dock,  Xew  York. 
Soda  pulp,  domestc,  2.10c  to  2.25c  per  pound,  deliver- 
ed. 

Paper. 

Business  in  all  lines  in  the  local  market  was  very 
poor  during  the  interval  on  accounl  of  the  severe  snow  - 
storms  which  has  struck  this  section.  Deliveries  on  old 
orders  were  check.. I  and  the  trad.-  was  kept  busy  an- 
swering complaints  from  customers.  .Mail  orders  were 
few  as  trains  carrying  mails  were  delayed  for  man] 
hours.  Reports  from  Xew  England  showed  thai  there 
had  been  a  bi^r  rainstorm  which  greatly  added  to  the 
water  siipph  and  eased  power  conditions  which  the 
cold  has  in  some  instances  seriously  tied  up.  The 
production  of  paper  in  all  grades  was  about  90  per 
cent,  of  normal  during  the  past  two  months  and  ad- 
vices from  producers  show  that  at  least  98  per  cent 
of  the  production  during  January  and  February  has 
been  shipped.  The  local  market  in  all  grades  has  been 
lirmh     maintained    with    the   exception   of   tissue    which 

has  I u  affected  by  a  cut   in  No.  1   whites.     Certain 

mills    however    refuse    to    quote    less    than    42Vfec.    on 

1 i  ream   and   car   lots.      Orders   of   less   than   car   lots 

are  commanding   15c.   to    17 '  _..•.     A    New    York   state 

mill   offered   what   was  claimed   to  be  a   No.    1    Manila   to 

local  trade  at   lOc.    The  price  was  considered  too  high 

and  counter  offers  of  :;s,.  were  made  for  the  paper 
which  the  bidder-  Considered  proportionately  below 
a  No.  1  Manila  No.  1  Manila  i-  in  fair  iuquir\  at 
(•_ML.  to  15  on  less  than  1000  ream  and  car  lots  and  10c. 
on  car  lots.  Kraft  tissue  is  in  belter  demand  and  the 
price  is  firm  at  17'_.  to  50c  Transient  orders  of  roll 
lews   have   been    rather  numerous  at    prevailing   values. 

About    all    contracts    for    roll    news    have    In u    dosed 

al    1.95c.  to  2c,  fob,  mill.     SI I   news  has  been   in   fair 

inquiry  and  the  price  has  been  firm.  Side  runs  nn 
now  rather  plentiful  and  the  demand  has  been  a  little 
easier.  Some  cutting  of  the  market  price  was  reported 
in  the  intervel  and  it  is  said  that  several  orders  were 
closed  at  '_'.•.  Rgainsl  the  market  price  of  2.05c.  to  2.10c. 
Taper  bau's  have  been  in  poor  inquiry  ami  BOI Utting 

of  prices  in  Boston,  New  York  ami  Philadelphia  has 
been   reported      Shipments  on  the  1913  price  li-t   are 
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continuing  in  satisfaction  of  old  orders  which  were 
made  before  the  new  list  went  into  effect.  Paper  hag' 
men  on  the  whole  are  anxious  to  maintain  the  new 
price  list  and  it  is  probable  thai  the  cutting  reported 
in  the  interval  is  of  only  temporary  nature  Writings 
bonds,  ledgers  and  linens  are  in  fair  demand  and  the 
higher  grades  are  especially  requested  al  prevailing 
prices.  Boob  papers  are  in  good  demand  and  deliveries 
which  have  been  slow  were  beginning  to  become  easier 
until  the  storms  which  again  set  them  hack.  Coated 
book  is  in  softer  tone  although  the  market  has  been 
very  active  for  the  last  few  months.  Kraft  papers  are 
still  at  very  Low  prices  and  inquiry  feu-  them  is  rather 

slight,    although    new    products    have    been    desig I 

since  the  lirst  of  the  year  and  it  is  believed  thai  ; re 

active  market  is  not  far  distant.  .Manilas,  fibres  and 
wrapping  papers  have  been  quiet,  but  prices  are  firmly 
maintained.  New  boards  have  been  in  good  inquiry 
and  the  price  is  hardening,  some  manufacturers  rais- 
ing their  value  from  $30  to  $32,  to  $31  to  $33  a  ton. 
Straw  hoards  have  also  been  in  g 1  demand  at  pre- 
vailing quotations.  Blotting  papers  have  had  a  good 
month,  producing  about  92  per  cent,  of  normal  and  dis 
posing  of  l,c|  per  cent,  of  this  production.    Toilel  papers 

and   power  towels  have   had   a    fairlx    good   demand    hut 

business  is  nut  up  to  anticipations.  Cigarette  papers 
are  moving  normally  and  are  firm   in  price.     Currenl 

quotations    follow  : 

News,   rolls,   transient    business,  $1.95    to  $2.05    f.o.b. 

mill. 
News,   rolls,  contract    renewals,  $1.95  to  $2.00,   f.o.b. 

mill. 
News,  side   runs.  $2   to  $2  111   f.o.b.   mill. 
News,  sheet.  $2.25  to  $2.30  f.o.b.  mill. 
Book  papers,  ear  lots   c.  &  s.  c.  $4.00  to  $4.50  f.o.b 

mill. 
Book    papers,   car   lots.    M.F.S.,   $3.75    to   $3.90,    f.o.b. 

mill. 
Writing  paper  superfine,  13Vfcc  to  17c,  del.  easl  of  Miss 

River. 
Writing  paper,  extra   fine,   lie,  del.  east   of  the  .Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  No.   1.  fine,  9c,  del.  easl   of  the   Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,   No.  2,   fine,  8c,  del.  east   of  the   Miss 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  U-.,-  to  8c,  del.  east  of  the 

.Miss  River. 
Bond  paper.  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east    of    Mississippi 

River. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  easl  of  Mississippi 

River. 
Linen  paper.  7c  to  lc8,  delivered    east    of    Mississippi 

River. 
Manila  jute.  »•"■ ,,-  to  51  p-.  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  $2.  10  to  $3.00,  delivered. 
Kraft.  No.  1.  $3.50  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.,  mill. 
Kraft.  No.  2,  $3.2  i  to$3.5     f.o.b.,  mill. 
Boxboards,  news.  $30  to  $33  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  chip.  $28  to  $31  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  stra  II  per  ton,  delivered. 

Wood  pulp  board.  $42.50  to  $45  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  10c.  to  45c.  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinrie,  4TiL.c  to  52y2e,  delivered, 
jute   Manila.  40c.   to    I-1  £c.  delivered. 
*         *         *         * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  Co.,  of  Holyoke,  .Mass..  was  held 
several  days  ago,  al  Oranga,  N.J.  Two  new  directors 
were   elected,    viz:    Edwin   Packard,   of   Brooklyn   and 


R.  .1.  Burr,  of  New  Fork  City.  The  company  elects 
six  directors  each  year,  the  others  being  re-elected. 
The  directors  re-elected  \xr\-c  W.  N.  Caldwell  and  Geo. 
B.   Holbrook,  of  Springfield,  Geo.    B.   Noble,  of   East 

Hampton,    .lames    (i.    Storrow.    of    I'.oston    and    ■!.     W. 
Ogden  of  New  York.     The  new    directors  succeed    W. 
E.   Houston  and  the  late   W.   11.  Tavlor. 
#  #  *  * 

Albert  (1.  Durgin  of  the  Chemistry  Departmenl  of 
'he  University  of  Maine,  read  an  interesting  paper 
last  week  before  his  students  on.  "The  Making  of 
Paper  Pulp."  He  traced  the  industry  from  its  begin- 
ning which  was  long  before  the  Christian  era  when  all 
the  labor  was  done  by  hand  in  a  long  and  tedious  pro 
CeSS       "Soon."    he    said,    "hot     lime    came    to    be    use, I 

and  as  a  result  the  industry  spread  through  Persia, 
Spain.  Prance  and  Germany,  and,  finaly,  1600  years 
after  tin'  discovery  of  the  use  of  wood  pulp,  it  reached 
England.  The  first  machine  used  in  the  pulp  industry 
was  use, I  iii  1843.  In  1857  the  lirst  patent  was  secured 
for  a  pulp  machine.  After  1863  when  the  Sulplaid 
process  was  discovered  the  evolution  of  the  industry 
was  more  rapid,  until  al  the  present  time  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing  is  one  id'  the  five  most  important 
industries  in  the  United  States.  Maine  now  Leads  in 
the  industry  with  New   York  State  second." 


NORWEGIAN  MARKETS. 

Norway,  Christiania,  Feb.  21.  English  buyers  are 
still  doing  very  little  in  either  Mechanical  or  Chemi 
'•al  W 1  Pulp.    The  tendency  for  Mechanical  is  rather 

uncertain;  while  it  is  maintained  iii  some  quarters  that 

prices  are   firmer,  others  sa.\     thai    >hev    are   r -din-. 

America   has  again  I ghl   Sulphite;  one  sale  of  2, 

'urn  'ons  Kas\  Bleaching  for  Amen, -a  is  reported  and 
'here  are  still  enquiries  from  this  quarter;  other  mar 
kets  have  also  bougb.1  this  week,  hut  not  England,  and 
makers   are   satislicl    w  hli    the   situation. 

Sulphate  i-  hardening  and  after  Large  sales  in  Janu- 
ary makers  have  advanced  their  quotal  ions. 

America    has   commenced    buying    paper    IV Scan 

'lina\  la  and  tie  paper  markel  seems  to  be  on  the  point 
■  d'  improving  from  tin-  heavy  depression  under  which  u 
has  suffered  the  last   half  year. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

it     O,     Pulp    Al,,' 

I. on, Ion,  March  I.  1914, 
There  is  an  improved  demand  for  newsprinl  iii  the 
British  paper  trade,  ami  mills  are  being  kept  moderate 
l.\  busy  supplying  the  consuming  channels.  Taking 
things  generally  there  is  a  better  feeling  in  the  paper 
markets,  and  agents  reporl  that  prospects  are  brighter 
now  than  was  the  ease  at  tie-  beginning  of  the  year. 
r.iisincss.  however,  cannot  be  said  to  he  in  a  flourishing 
State.      In   tin,-  printings  and   writings  a   fair  amount   of 

trade  is  passing,  particular^  on  exporl  account,  but 
prices  obtained  are  still  disappointing,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  Wrappings,  en- 
velope pap,-rs.  and  other  grades  that  ar,-  usually  asso- 
ciated with  "other  kinds"  of  papers,  are  having  a  good 
outlet  and  everything  points  to  a  good  time  coming. 
There  is  no  doubl  the  British  paper  mills  want  . 
rush  of  orders  t,,  recoup  them  after  the  slackness  that 
prevailed  towards  the  latter  pari  of  1913.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  decreased  profits  have  recently  been 
report,-,!  and.  of  course,  the  keen  competition  amongst 
the   mill-owners  and    the   foreign    makers    makes   it    im. 
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possible  to  -  I  an  extra  per  centage  on  paper  One 
mill  company  in  it-  Uili  annual  reporl  says:  the  cU- 
rectors  regret  that  this  years  report  should  be  so  un- 
.  lctorv,  but  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  continued 
and  largely  increased  manufacturing  costs,  owing  to 
the  rise  in  price  of  coal,  all  raw  materials,  and  also  to 
an  increase  in  wages."  Roughly,  the  British  mills 
exported  to  Canada  in  Pebruarj  113  tons  ..  cwts.  ol 
printing  paper;  4  tons  1.  ewts.  of  writing  paper;  8  tons 
15  cwts  paper  hangings;  and  1  ton  18  cwts.  ol  other 
kinds  of  papers.  Canada  exported  350  tons  15  cwts.  ot 
wood  pulp  boards  to  the  British  markets,  which  is  a 
rough  calculation  in  the  absence  of  the  Trad.-  Hoard 
figures,  which  will  appear  in  another  week. 

•  »         *         * 

The  sulphite  and  sulphate  markets  are  very  dull, 
and  buyers  are  still  doing  little  or  nothing,  though 
prices  are  easier.    One  or  two  deals  with  Swedish  and 

Finnish   mills   have   1 n   closed   a1    exceptionally    low 

prices,  which  have  somewhat  upset  the  expectations  of 
the  Scandinavian  mills.  From  Scandinavia  comes  the 
news  that  America  is  making  enquiries  in  the  markets 
thcr.-.  hut  no  hi'.'  sales  are  announced.  The  German 
markets  an  also  said  to  he  dull.  In  England  deliveries 
on  running  contracts  appear  to  he  arriving  in  rather 
large  quantities,  hut  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  sliirht 
improvement  in  the  paper  trade.  Prices  arc  now  aboul 
a-  follows,  ci.f.  British  ports: 

Bleached  Sulphite $56.40     to  $58.80 

E  -  Bleaching  Sulphite  No.  1  .  41.90  to  12.60 
News  or  strong  quality ■•' .'-'(l     to     37.80 

Fnhleachcd   soda    I  No.    1      36.90      to     40.56 

••     (Strong  quality  .       36.60     to     36.90 

Soda   Kraft 38.40     to     38.70 

«         *         *         * 
Tin-  mechanical  pulp  position  has  changed  very  lit- 
tle, and   Imimiios  is  not   as  brisk   as  makers  would   like 
it  to  I"-.    Tie-  same  state  of  thing's  exists  on  the  Scan- 
dinavian side.     Prices  now   are  : 

Pine  50  p.c.  moist,  prompt  (unwrapped  $9.60  to  $9.90 

Fin.-,  dry,  prompt 19-20  to  19.50 

For  forward  delivery  add  aboul  half  a  dollar  to  above 

prices. 

•  *  •  « 

Since  October  last  the  market  for  Esparto  has  been 
steadily  risniL'.     The  market   is  now    strong,  and  sellers 

■  .t   in  a  good  position  to  offer  Spring  shipments. 

linn  with  a  tendency  to  reach  a  higher  level 

■  near   future.      Indeed,    it    is   a    good    many   years 

parto  reached  the  high  prices  that  are  ruling  at 
•  sent  t ime. 

•  •         •         • 

I  demand  for  rags  on  home  ami  ex- 

■  .ot.  and   dealers   report    thai    they   are   satis 

■  ith  the  current  of  business  that  is  passing.     Our 

121    tons  (if   rags   and    paper  stuck 
1      n.ida. 

•  •  •  • 

■  !\  and  large  shipments  are 

i     NL'     I'llH  del'    is     -  16     10 
-  I  1   for    76  pel    cut    and 

\  kali  116  MO  to  $17,  accord 

in   great   demand,  while 
all    I II    chisel    fur    the 


NEWS  FROM  NORTH  EUROPE. 
The  Russian  Government  has  forbidden  the  cutting 
of  pulpwood  of  small  dimensions  in  the  province  of 
Smolinsk.     This  will  not  only  affeel   Russian  mills  on 

the  Baltic  coast,  hut  also  German  and  to  some  extent 
Norwegian  mills. 

The  Oji  Paper  .Mills  of  Japan  have  decided  to  build 
a  20-ton  sulphite  pulp  mill  in  the  new  province  of  Sak- 
halin to  be  started  in  1915.  This  is  considered  an  ex- 
periment and  large  mills  are  expected  to  follow  as  Sak- 
halin is  abundant  in  wood  suitable  for  the  manufacture 

of  sulphite   pulp. 

Tin-  J.  B.  Enguist,  A.  B.  of  Tammerfors,  Finland. 
have  a  25-ton  sulphite  pulp  mill  under  construction. 

Mild  weather  indicates  that  the  navigation  in  the 
Baltic  will  open  early  this  year. 

Four  sulphate  pulp  mills,  of  280  tons  combined  daily 
production. are  under  construction  in  Sweden. 

A.  B.  Mo.  Domsjo,  of  Hernosand,  Sweden,  have  de- 
cided to  increase  their  sulphite  pulp  production  by  20 
tons  a  day. 

Several  Swedish  sulphite  pulp  mills  have  during  the 
last  year  installed  pyrite  burners,  these  having  super- 
seded t heir  sulphur  burners. 

Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  have  installed  two  more 
cylinders  in  their  ground  wood  pulp  mill  at  Vittingfos, 
Norway.     Two  further  grinders  may  be  added  shortly 

The  Sagbrugsforeningen,  Predrikshald,  Norway,  are 
installing  three  more  pi ilp  wood  grinders  each  600  h.p. 

A.  s.  Skjaerdalen  Bruk  are  contemplating  building 
a  sulphate  pulp  mill  in  Ringerika,  Norway.. 

Another  Norwegian  ground  wood  pulp  mill  has  (dos- 
ed down  permanently;  the  power  is  to  he  sold  for  do- 
mestic  purposes. 

A.  S.  Ii'ena  Kartongfabrik  have  under  construction  at 
Rosvold,  Norway,  a  25-ton  hoard  mill. 

A.  s.  De  Foretieilc  Papirfahrikkar  of  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  have  under  consideration  the  erection  of  a 
paper   mill   at    K.joire. 

Der  Gesellschaft  fur  Bolzstoffbersitung,  in  Basel, 
Switzerland,  have  decided  to  erect  a  ground  wood  pulp 
mill  in  Prance. 

The  Spanish  paper  manufacturers  have  decided  to 
decrease  the  |  >  nil  I  or  i  ion  of  their  mills,  owing  to  over- 
production and  low  prices,  and  have  opened  a  joint 
sales  office  iii  .Madrid  from  whence  the  orders  are  dis- 
triliiited  to  the  different  mills. 
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Colonization  and   Paper  Mills 

A  liill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Ww  Brunswick 
Legislature  by  the  Premier  providing  for  ;i  large  colon- 
ization scheme  in  Sunbury  ami  Queen's  counties  of  that 
Province.  An  English  syndicate  will  !>••  granted  20,000 
acres  of  Crown  hand,  which  maj  be  increased  to  50,- 
ooo  if  desirable,  to  be  split  up  into  hundred  acre  lots 
with  200  families  to  lie  settled  \\  ithin  fifteen  j  ears.  The 
idea,  id'  course,  to  populate  our  country  bj  desirable  im- 
migrants and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  is  an 
admirable  one.  hut  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 

many  schemes  which  have  I a  proposed  from  tirai   to 

time  throughout  <  lanada  to  settle  people  on  lands  which 
are  better  adapted  to  forest  growth  is  advisable.  The 
people  from  the  other  side  coming  out  hen-  under  such 
provisions  are  planted  without  adequate  assistance  on 
these  lands  which  they  must  clear  and  bring  under  cul- 
tivation. Past  experience  has  shown  that  such  colon- 
ization has  always  met  with  onlj  partial  succes 
absolute  failure.  About  uinetj  per  cent  of  those  im- 
migrants are  always  disappointed,  having  been  led  to 
believe  rosy  tales  of  a  I'vr,-  country,  which  are  usually 
true,  but  which  they  do  not  see  through  the  perplexity 
of  the  initial  struggle.  Lands  throughout  the  west 
are,  of  course,  free  from  this  object,  but  many  govern- 
ments and  individuals  have  made  the  blunder  of  try- 
ing   to   settle    forest    lands    with    these    people,    who    are 

unfamiliar  with  the  ways  id'  this  new  country.  The 
result  is  invariably  that  these  settlers  for  two  or  three 
years  burn  up  the  country,  char  their  little  patch  of 
land  and  destroy  a  great  deal  of  the  surrounding  For- 
est, only  to  leave  disappointed  after  a  few  years  to  join 
the  mob  of  industrial  workers  in  the  large  cities.  The 
pulp  and  paper  men  are  directly  affected  by  'lies,-  pro- 


posals, for  it  is  quite  probable  that  history  will  repeal 
itself  in  these  new  schemes  which  are  promoted,  such 
as  the  one  before  the  Ww     Brunswick     Government. 

There  are  8, 1,000  square  miles  of   land    in    Canada, 

which  is  not  adapted  for  anything  else  but  growing 
ber.  The  forest  reserves  of  our  eountrj  an-  the  lar 
gest  individual  raw  material  we  have.  Instead  of  de- 
pleting our  forests  to  no  end.  it  would  be  far  better-  in 
most  of  these  instances  to  encourage  tree  planting 
scientific  forestry  and  allow  the  land  to  produce  its  aa 
tural  revenue  of  i';i»  material  at  the  large  profits  which 
are  shown  in  Prance  and  Germany  and  not  have  semi 
agricultural   lands  covered   with   discontented   settlers 

and   blighted   hopes.     This  aspect   of  such   sche s   is 

usualh  Inst  sight  of.  but  is  very  important,  and  should 
be  well  considered  by  lumber  people  ami  everyone  in- 
terested in  tin'  welfare  of  the  country. 


The  Two  Cent  Times 

•■The  London  Times,"  controlled  largely  by  Lord 
NorthditVe.  has  reduced  its  price  from  2d  to  Id.  This 
is  a  very  significant  fact  to  tie-  newspaper  trade,  and 
as  such  has  been  commented  upon  throughout  the 
world.  "The  London  Times"  is  without  doubt  the 
leading  newspaper  of  the  world  from  all  points  of 
view  and  this  giving  waj  to  a  democratic  spirit  by  re- 
ducing its  price  to  th.-  same  level  as  other  popular- 
priced  papers,  is  another  indication  of  tin-  breaking 
down  of  aristocracy  before  the  advances  of  demoi  racy. 

It  is  stated  that  there  never  was  such  a  demand  for  a 
newspaper-  as  over  this  first  2c  ■•Times."  that  the-  offices 
were  beseiged  by  newspaper  agents  who  cannot  be  giv- 
eii   inor,    than   l copy   in   ten   of  those  ordered.     This 
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paper  controlled  by  the  owner  of  the  News  mill  in 
Newfoundland,  is  printed  on  Newfoundland  paper,  and 
there  is  uo  doubl  that  this  reduction  in  price  will 
mean  ;i  verj  large  increase  in  circulation.  This  is  an- 
other resull  of  the  benefits  of  the  paper  industry  to 
civilization.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  the  only  in- 
dustry which  in  the  I'; of  higher  cost  of  labor  and 

raw  materials  is  putting  out  cheaper  product.  This 
cheapening  of  |>;ip.i-  lias  been  the  greatesl  boon  to 
civilization,  <>l'  any  non-Christian  influence.  Of  course, 
it  is  agr 1  thai  the  price  of  news  print  is  now  the  low- 
will  over  be,  l>ut  the  difference  in  cosl  of  white 
paper  to  the  publishers  al  the  present  time,  from  what 
it  was  when  the  "London  Times"  used  to  sell  for  12c, 
has  made  the  wonderful  development  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury New  spapers  possible. 


A  Short  Talk  to  the  Employee 
for  the  Employer. 

An  employee  who  allows  himself  to  be  overworked, 
lessens  his  value  to  the  man  who  buys  his  services. 

Bui  there  are  at  leasl  two  kinds  of  "overworked" 
people;  to  which  kind  do  you  belong?  Think  this  over 
carefully,  for  your  decision,  and  the  action,  based  on 
your  decision  are  vital  factors  in  your  success  or  fail- 
ure. 

The  first  kiml  of  "overworked"  employe, •  is  alto- 
gether too  common,  ever}  employer  of  experience 
knows  him,  and  is  on  guard  againsl  the  fellow.  He  is 
the  one  who  uever  reaches  his  work  a  minute  ahead  of 
time,  and  who  watches  the  clock  all  day  long  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  informing  himself  as  to  how  many  hours 
ami  minutes  more  it  will  be,  before  the  day's  toil  is 
done. 

This  rather  worthless  fellow  is  almost  invariably  a 
grumbler  and  is  never  satisfied.  He  shirks  as  much 
work  as  possible  and,  he  is  always  beginning  a  new 
task  in  a  In-artless  manner,  as  though  it  was  a  terrible 
penalty,  the  worst  of  these  fellows  being  that  their 
"shirk  and  discontent"  is  a  disease,  which  is  in  fee- 1  ions. 
Gradually  he  produces  in  others  the  same  symptoms  as 
In-  himself  has.  The  worklessness  that  he  displays  Is 
seem  evident  iii  his  companions.  This  fellow  is  the  kind 
who  is  sure  he  is  overworked,  and  that  he  is  worth 
ployer  than  he  is  getting,  lie  ought  to 
he:  otherwise  where  would  the  employer's  profil  come 
You  who  hire  your  services  to  oilers  must  always 

hear  this  in  mind:  Your  employer  must  make  some 
profit  in  his  business;  if  he  does  not  do  this  he  cannot 
■  d  to  remain  in  busim 

If  i  hi  all  the  profil  you  earn,  then  he  dues 

not  make  a  cut  out  ol 

If  an  employer  understands  what  In-  is  aboil!  he  de- 
termines  to   make   it   certain    profit    out    of   employing 

With  that  idea  of  profil  flxi  d  in  Ins  head,  I 

ii   in 

what 

orth  to  him  i  nd  dednel  i 

i.l,i\ 


The  difference  is  exactly  what  your  weekly  salary 
should  be. 

The  cry.  "lie's  gol  a  pull."  etc..  all  leading  to  the 
,-ry  of  favoritism,  is  heard  everywhere.  As  a  rule  there 
is  very  little  cause  for  tin-  charge.  Of  curse,  there 
some  employers  who  ate  guilty  of  showing  undue 
favoritism,  hut  those  who  do  arc  soon  failures,  or  the 
man  higher  up  inquires  into  a  few  things,  then  a  cap- 
able man    is   put    in    the    favorites    place. 

It    is  often  heard  corporations  have  no  souls.        Why 

should   they   have.'      It    is   not    their  line.      Thej    are  ,-n- 

iii    buying    materials    and    services    on    which    to 

make  a  profit.     And  they  want  just  the  kind  of  services 

that  bring  them  in  a  sure  and  large  profit. 

The  man  who  has  such  services  to  sell  is  always  in 
demand,  and  at  higher  prices  than  arc  paid  to  the 
shirker.  In  this  countrj  there  are  hundreds  id'  men 
working  for  these  corporations,  who  receive  higher  sal- 
aries  than   the   president    of  the    United   States.      Why.' 

Because  they  are  men  who  prodi results  and  are  in 

themselves  successes,   and    help   to   bring  the  companies 
for  which  they  work  on  a  higher  plane  of  sue    — 

It  is  the  grumbler,  tin-  clock-watcher,  who  wants  all 
he  is  worth  without  allowing  his  employer  any  profit 
who  is  slated  to  go,  when  any  discharges  are  to  be 
made  Don'1  go  on  looking  for  something  in  return  for 
nothing,  and  don't  expect  all  you  are  worth:  allow  the 
Other  fellow  a  share  of  your  value  in  return  for  putting 
up  the  capital  that  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  he  em- 
ployed. Cultivate  a  sensible  view  of  tin-  question,  live 
up  to  that  view,  ami  you  won't  he  long  in  discovering 
that  tin-re  is  a  larger  balance  between  your  value  and 
tie-  employer's  profit.  Do  everything  you  do  with  a 
vim:  do  it  honestly,  as  well  as  industriously.  Don't  ln- 
afraid  of  overworking,  wherever  you  work:  whatever 
the  number  of  hours,  work  for  all  there  is  in  it.  Then 
you  will  find  that  your  employer  will  give  you  all  he 
can  afford  to  do.  And  the  man  who  is  known  to  work 
without  a  watcher,  finds  the  securing  of  employment 
one  of  the  easiest  things  in  tin-  world.  Look  for  pro- 
motion systematically,  and.  quietly  lei  your  employer 
know  from  time  to  time  that  you  ate  doing  this.  Don't 
lake  up  too  much  of  his  time,  discussing  this  suh.ject 
with  him.  hut  continue  to  keep  it  in  his  mind  that  you 
are  prepared  with  all  your  energies  to  demonstrate 
that  you  will  he  worth  more  money  in  a  more  respon- 
sible position. 

GEO    MacLEAN, 

Buckingham,  Que. 


A  DURABLE  PAPER  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
UNAPPRECIATED. 

\-  ;,   lesult   of  a   movement  stalled  by  librarians  in 

the  [Tnited  States  i,,  nee  lire  copies  of  daily  newspapers 

printed  on  a  quality    of  paper  that   would  withstand   tin 

es  of  tune,  the  Brooklyn  Ragle  printed  an  edition 

on  pap,r  containing  75  per  cent,  of  rags  for  binding 

purposes      This  ha-  now    been  dropped.   It   appears  there 
were  only   II  subscribers,  at   an  annual  rati 

total    of   $210        The    paper   cost    $2,367,    the    I  .slllt  ill 

heme  $2,157.  The  librarians  in  the  United  States  who 
deplore  the  deterioration  of  newspaper,  ami  'he  future 
s  were  found  wanting  when  it  came  to 
paying  an  annual  subscription  of  $25  a  year  It  is  not  a 
i.iii  of  not  being  able  to  secure  a  durable  paper, 
hut  the  indisposition  ,,f  users  to  pay  an  equivalent  price. 
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COPPER-FIGURE  AND  TRUE-ACID-FIGURE  OF 
CELLULOSE  AND  SULPHITE. 


ERICH  RICHTER,  D.Sc,  D.E. 


Among  till-  reactions  on  cellulose  or  its  substitution 
and  decomposition  products,  for  many  reasons  the  re- 
ducing effect  of  them  upon  alkaline  copper  solution 
takes  an  important  place.  The  reaction  was  Srs1  used 
by  Vignon  and  later  introduced  as  a  quantitative  test 
on  cellulose  of  different  kind  and  origin  by  Schwalbe. 
The  latter  has  published  many  details  and  experiments 
about  it,  it  appears  to  the  writer,  however,  that  the 
application  of  this  method  for  investigation  of  chemi- 
cal pulp,  has  hitherto  not  been  well  defined  to  its  pro- 
per plaee  and  that,  not  denying  its  usefulness  for  many 
important  technical  questions,  its  value  lias  been  some- 
times overrated.  Having  used  the  copper-figure  me- 
thod and  its  variations  to  some  extent  himself,  the  wri- 
ter  thinks  it    not   OUt   Of  plaee.   to  give   his  experience   in 

this  respect.  Before  entering  into  a  detailed  discus- 
sion, it  will  be  of  advantage  however,  to  give  Brs1  tin- 
method  of  determining  the  copper-figure  as  described 
by  Schwalbe  in  Zeitschr.  Fur  angew.  Chemie  L910  p. 
925. 

The  degree  of  bleaching,  expressed  bj  the  copper 
figure,  is  determined  in  the   following  wa\ 

2-3  grs.  of  substance,  which  is  cellulose  of  any  kind, 
is  put  in  a  hard  glass  flask  of  1,000  cc.  capacity, 
together  with  200-300cc.  boiling  water  and  lOOcc  Psh 
lings  solution.  Into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  which  should 
be  long  enough,  a  cooler  is  inserted.  Fastened  bj  a 
clamp.  Any  rubber  or  cork  connection  lias  to  be  avoid- 
ed, because  it  has  been  found,  that  the  condensing  wa- 
ter will  dissolve  reducing  substances  from  it.  thus  in- 
creasing tin-  copper-figure  considerable.  The  cooler 
is  provided  with  a  glass-tube  in  the  middle,  which 
goes  all  the  way  through,  keeping  a  stirrer  in  its  place. 
The  apparatus  being  complete,  substance  and  liquid  are 
heated  to  boiling  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  ex- 
actly 15  min. 

The  cellulose  material  for  this  test  should  be  weigh- 
ed air  dry,  and  the  moisture  tested  in  another  sample, 
because  if  the  substance  used  for  the  copper-figure  is 
dried  first  the  result  obtained  may  differ  from  others. 
as  cellulose  products  are  liable  to  change  their  chem- 
ical nature  upon  heating.  The  stirrer  should  turn 
slowly,  because  if  it  runs  fast,  a  funnel  is  formed  in  the 
liquid  which  draws  air  in.  Air  coming  in  contact  with 
cellulose  in  hot  alkaline  solution  oxydyses  more  . 
of  the  fibrous  material,  thus  more  copper  would  be  re- 
duced. Having  boiled  the  substance  for  l.">  uiins.  resi- 
due and  liquid  are  filtered  through  a  Buchner  funnel 
with  filter  paper  and  thoroughly  washed  with  hot 
water.  Care  should  be  taken,  that  during  filtering, 
cellulose  and  precipitate  are  always  covered  with  alkali 
solution.  The  residue  is  then  brought  into  a  dish,  cov- 
ered with  w.-ak  nitric  acid  about  7  per  cent  and  heat- 
ed slowly.  The  precipitated  copper-suboxyd  general!) 
dissolves  fast.  However,  it  happens  occasionally,  that 
r  solution  still  remains  with  the  fibrous 
residue.  In  that  case,  some  strong  ammonia  is  added 
first,  acidifying  again  afterwards.  The  copper  being  in 
nitric  acid  solution,  the  metal  is  deposited  from  it.  best 
by  means  of  electrolysis.  For  exact  experiments  with 
this  method,  the  reducing  effect  of  the  filter-paper  on 
alkaline  copper  solution  has  to  be  considered.  The  au- 
thor is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that   generally  it  can 


be  neglected.  The  more  so,  if  not  a  large  funnel  is 
used  for  filtering,  hut  a  good-sized  Gooch  crucible.  The 
filter  is  then  so  small  in  size  and  weight,  that  its  con- 
tents of  reducing  substances  need  not  be  considered. 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  cellulose  there  are  some, 
which  absorb  and  reduce  the  copper  solution  at  ordin- 
ary temperature.  In  fact,  probably  all  technical  cellu- 
loses do  it  to  some  extent.  As  there  has  not  been  found 
any  regularity  in  regard  to  the  absorption  figures,  in 
scientific  investigations,  these  so-called  Hydrat-copper 
figures  have  to  be  known.  They  are  tested  by  inserting 
a  separate  sample  of  cellulose  in  cold  PehlingS  solu- 
tion for  about  4.">  minutes.  The  substance  is  then  fil- 
tered off  and  washed  as  described  above,  but  this  time 
with  cold  water,  until  all  excess  of  copper  solution  is 
removed.  The  residue  is  treated  with  nitric-acid  again 
and  the  cupper  determined.  To  get  the  true  copper  tig 
ure,  the  Hydrat  copper  is  substracted  from  the  one 
received   when  the  material   had    been   boiled. 

Below  an  example,  how  to  figure  the  copper  test — 

•  oppcr  Air  dry  cellul. 

Copper-figure     ion x  " 

I  lellulose  used         Dryed  Cellulose 

Considering  that  it  meant  saving  of  much  time  and 
work,  if  only  one  kind  of  test  had  to  be  made  on  each 
sample  the  author  has  endeavored  to  find  out  how 
much  Hydrat  copper  was  generally  precipitated  on  Sul- 
phite pulp.  Six  samples  thus  tested  gave  the  following 
amount  of  copper  per  1  gr.  dry  substance — 

Copper  Hydrat- 

No.                                            gr.  Copper  Figure 

1 0.0020  0.20 

2 0,0018  0.18 

3 0.0012  0.12 

4 0.0024  0.24 

5 0.0030  0.30 

H 0.0016  0.16 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Hydral  copper  does  not  vary 

verj  much,  ami  that  i\,r  practical  purposes  the  testing 
of  it  can  be  omitted,  the  ordinal1)  copper  figure  alone 
giving  a  comparatively  reliable  picture  of  the  quality 
of  a  sulphite  pulp.  Schwalbe  found  in  10  samples  chem- 
ical pulp  Hydrat  copper  figures  from  0.22—1.15. 

Some  copper-figures  as  given  from  the  same  author 
are  the  following — 

Copper    Copper 

figure,     figure. 

Absorbent  cotton j  g  j  o 

Absorbent  cotton,  mercerised  ....  1.1  ]    j 

Mitscherlich   Cellulose,   unbleached  2.4 

Hitter  Kellner  Cellulose,  unbleached  2^8 

1   found  on  different  samples  of  Sulphite  pulp- 
Sample  Xo.  Copper-figure. 

J 2.5 

-' 3.8 

:< 2.'i 

4 f,.l 

;l 4.!J 

6 3.6 

7 4.8 

3        5.6 
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4.9 

91.46 

4.0 

3.0 

95.48 

3.8 

3.1 

95.21 

l.sti 

2.6 

93.54 

3 .  63 

2.2 

95.89 

3.82 

1.8 

96.72 

•"> .  5 

2.0 

96.58 

•  >.  / 

It  now  remains  to  explain,  what  the  results  mean 
under  different  conditions  and  with  differenl  materials. 
Schwalbe  savs,  p.  625  in  his  book  on  cellulose,  thai 
tin-  copper-figure  is  a  direcl  expression  of  the  degree 
of  bleaching  of  pulp  or  celulose,  and  p.  631,  this  is 
explained  to  be  the  degree,  down  to  which  the  material 
has  beeu  freed  from  Ligninmatters  or  impurities.  Tins 
is.  however,  a  mistake.  The  copper-figure  never  runs 
proportionally  to  the  percentage  of  Lignin  contained 
in  the  fibre  material,  at  least  not  in  chemical  pulps.  It 
may  be,  thai  with  almost  pure  eotton,  the  copper-figure 
is  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  impurities  present,  but 

-  i  ilr.  it  cannot  be  used  to  test  the  degree  of  bleach- 
ing. In  the  following  table,  some  of  the  copper-figures 
found  with  Sulphite  pulps  are  given,  together  with  the 
percentages  on  Pitch,  Cellulose  and  Lignin. 

',        ', 

Pulp  Ether  Alco.  Water  ',  Lig-  '.  Cel- Copper- 

No.  pitch,  pitch,  ext'ct.% Ash.  nin.  lulose.  figure. 

1 0.88  0.23  0.11  0.20     3.2     95.38     4.85 

2       ...  0.65  0.21  0.71  2.07 

3 0.95  0.21  0.10  0.26 

4 1.12  0.13  0.12  0.32 

r> 1.16  0.16  1.30  1.24 

6 1.14  0.16  0.26  0.35 

7 0.84  0.23  0.11  0.24 

-        .    ..  1.01  0.17  0.20 

It  can  be  seen,  thai  the  copper-figure  varies  irregu- 
larly, certainly  independent  of  the  amount  of  Lignin 
present.  Tin-  two  samples  with  the  least  Lignin,  No. 
7  and  s  have  the  highest  copper-figpre.  It  can  also  be 
that  the  last-named  test  is  not  in  ratio  with  any 
otln-r  standard  determination  given  in  the  table  above. 
Having  proved  in  work  previous  to  this,  that  the  per- 
centage  of  Lignin  actually  gives  the  exact  amount  of 
impurities  in  extracted  cellulose  i  1  i,  the  difference  be- 
ing pure  cellulose,  tested  according  to  the  somewhat 
modified  method  of  Renker  (2),  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
copper-figure  does  nol  represenl  the  degree  of  bleach- 
ing, but  something  different.  According  to  Schwalbe. 
it  also  represents  the  amount  of  Hydro  and  Oxycellulose 
contained  in  a  pulp  sample.  The  first  question  would 
!»•  therefore,  which  Copperfigure  do  we  get  with  pure 
Hydro  or  Oxycellulose.  The  little  table  below  will  give 
an  answer  to  this  question: 

Copper- 
Hydrocellul  figure. 

I      Made    from   cotton    satin    with    cone.    Sul- 
phuric acid 7.9 

Made  from  eotton  satin  with  Sulph.  acid 

4:.  deg.  Be 3.9 

Made  from  cotton  satin  with  Hydroch- 
loric acid  gas 4.0 

t     Made  from  Filterpaper 5.7 

6  Made  from  Filterpaper 5.6 

Made  Com  Filterpaper 6.2 

7  Made  from  Cotton 5.2 

s     Made  from  Mercerized  Cotton 

Parchment  paper  with  3  p 
Sulph    acid s   7 

nd.  though  with  another  method 
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boiled  the  substance  with  acid,  filtered 
■  Mi.   solution  only 
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<  iopper- 
figure. 

Hydrocellulose 9.70 

Cellulose      precipitate, 1       from       Copper-Am- 

inou.-Solut 4.3.1 

Oxycellulose u-  '" 

Starch 98-6 

Above  figures  impress  on  anyone,  first  of  all,  that  the 
copperfigure  of  Hydrocellulose  at  bast,  is  not  a  eon- 
stanl  figure,  varying  considerably  with  the  material, 
from  which  it  was  made.  It  also  varies  with  the  me- 
thod used,  to  produce  the  pure  Hydrocellulose  The 
copper-figures  on  samples  2,  3,  4.  5  and  7  are  on  doubt 
too  small,  if  we  compare  them  with  others,  found  on 
sulphite  pulp.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  decide,  whether 
the  Hydrocelluloses  mentioned  above,  have  all  been  ot 
a  100  per  cent  type  or  not,  and  most  likely,  they  were 
not.  It  also  may  be,  that  differenl  raw-materials  give 
different  kinds  of  Hydrocelluloses.  Anyway,  our  pre- 
sent lack  of  knowledge  in  this  direction,  leaves  an  un- 
certainty in  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  copper-figure 
which  in  turn,  allow  us  to  us.'  it  as  a  comparative  test 
only. 

So  much  may  be  said  about  this  determination  with 
relatively  pure  material;  but  with  the  copper-figure  of 
chemical  pulp,  other  points  still  have  to  be  considered. 
Sulphite  for  instance  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
lignin.  whose  nature  and  action  on  copper  solution  has 
not  been  explored  thoroughly  yet.  The  pulp  also  has 
always  a  certain  quantity  of  Pitch,  which  can  be  ex- 
tracted with  Ether  and  Alcohol.  This  pitch  will  also 
reduce  copper  in  Fehling's  solution  to  some  extent. 

Since  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Lignin  substances  on  the  copper-figure, 
we  will  at  least  try  to  find  out  what  difference  it 
makes,  whether  pitch  is  present  in  pulp  or  not.  Some 
results  of  experiments  may  be  given — 

Pulp  sample  Xo.  '.Ether-pitch.    Copper-figure. 

1(a) 0.80  5.7 

1  b) ....  4.:> 

2  a 1.01  4   4 

2    hi ....  3.4 

3(a) 1.12  i  s 

3(b) 

In  this  table,  "a"  represents  the  unaltered  pulp,  while 
"b"  is  the  same  sample  extracted  with  Ether.  Alco- 
hol and  Water,  previous  to  making  the  determination. 

It    can    hi'    seen,    that     the     res] five     copper-figures 

\ary  considerable.  Consequently,  when  testing  the  ex- 
act amount  of  reducing  substai in  Sulphite  pulp,  the 

pitch  contained  therein  should  be  removed  firsl  For 
technical  purposes,  however,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
know  the  copper-figure  ami  the  percentage  of  Ether- 
pitch   of  the   raw    material       S,>   tar  as  the  author's  ex 

periments  cover  the  subject,  it  seems,  that  the  copper 

figure  of  raw  pulp  is  higher  than  that  of  the  extracted 
Sulphite,  b\  an  amount  about  equal  the  percentage  of 
Ether-pitch.  It  maj  he  nol  always  strictly  correct, 
yet  it  will  come  very  mar  the  actual  figure,  and  as  it 
is  frequently  necessary  to  know  the  copper-figure  as 
quicklj  as  possible,  a  most  simple  method  should  be 
employed.    In  regard  to  Sulphite,  the  main  thing  would 

be  now  to  decide,  w  hat  does  a  high  or  low  copper  -figure 
mean  to  the  paper  maker  and  which  is  the  maximum 
that    can    or    should    still    lie    allowed  Through    some 

Stud}  on  this  subject.  I  found  a  copper  figure  ot  1  S 
as    being    about    the    limit    for    raw    sulphite,    whil 
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can  be  considered  as  the  maximum  for  extracted  cellu- 
lose. Any  raw  material  giving  values  beyond  the  two 
named,  should  at  least  be  looked  over  carefully,  before 
it  is  used  for  paper. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  copper-figure  represents  the 
amount  of  reducing  substances  contained  in  a  pulp  or 
cellulose  sample,  more  or  less  accurate.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  chemical  or  physical  state  of  fibrous  sub- 
stances of  this  kind,  which  can  be  generally  distin- 
guished by  a  different  action  on  organical  dyestuffs,  or 
a  different  ability  to  absorb  them.  Some  experimen- 
tors  have  tried  to  classify  cellulose  substances  accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  shown,  however,  that  this  way  is  al- 
most impassable  at  present,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  different  and  unknown  physical  nature  of  dye 
stuffs  and  celluloses.  Schwalbe  proposed  to  use  a  modi- 
fication of  the  copper-figure  for  this  purpose,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  opinion  this  probably  serves 
the  purpose  best  at  present. 

Schwalbe  says,  the  degree  of  Hydration,  thai  is  the 
difference  between  Hydrolysier-tigure  and  copper-fig- 
ure is  direct  proportional  to  the  ability  of  cellulose  to 
absorb  organical  dyestuffs,  or  at  least  certain  classes  of 
coloring  material.  The  Hydrolysier-figure  is  deter- 
mined in  the  following  way  4a  2-3  grs.  of  pulp  are 
boiled  for  15  minutes  (4c)  with  5  per  cenl  ig.  Sulphuric 
acid.  The  latter  is  then  neutralized  with  caustic  soda. 
100  cc.  Fehlings-solution  are  added  and  the  reduction 
determined  in  the  same  way  as  done  with  the  ordinary 
copper-figure. 

Some  results  obtained  by  Schwalbe  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Ilydro- 

Hydro  Cop    lysier 

lysier  per-  differ- 

figure.  figure,  ence. 

Absorbent  cotton 3.3  1.1       2.2 

Absorbent    cotton,     mercerized    w. 

S',    caustic  soda 3.2  0.9       2.3 

Absorbenl    cotton,    mercerized   w. 

lti',   caustic  soda r>.0  1.3      3.7 

Absorbenl     cotton,    mercerized    w. 

24^5    caustic  soda 6.1  L.2       4.9 

Absorbenl    cotton,    mercerized   w. 

in',   caustic  soda 6.6  1 .2       I  9 

Artificial  silk 12.8  1.5     11.3 

Viskose   A 14.D         1  .9       12.1 

Viskose  B 14.:.  3.0  11.5 

Viskose  C 16.6  2.9  13.7 

Chardonnet  silk 17.7  4.1  13.6 

Hydrocellulose  ace.  to  Girard  ....  ti.ti  .">.7  0.9 

Mitscherlich  Sulphite,  unbleached.  4.4  2.4  2.0 

Ritter-Kellner  Sulphite,  unbleached  3.5  2.8  0.7 

Chi-.  Christiansen  ■">  found  on  soda  pulp  exclu- 
sively : — 

Sample   No.   1 7.3  1.1  6.2 

Sample  Xo.  2 8.0  0.6  7.4 

Sample  Xo.  3 10.0  0.6  9.4 

Sample  Xo.  4 11.9  0.9  11.0 

Sample  Xo.  5 7.9  0.6  7.8 

Sample  Xo.  6 13.7  1.3  12.4 


i4a>  Schwalbe,  Chemie  der  Cellulose,  p.  171  &  635. 

i  4c  i  Later  on  Schwalbe  advised  to  boil  2  hours,  with 
acid. 

.">    Chr.  Christiansen,  Schriften  d.  Verein,  d.  Zells- 
toff  >!*:  Papier— Chem.  1913, 


While  the  author  found  on  Sulphite,  for  instance: 
' ,  Ether-pitch. 

Sample  Xo.  1  A 0.8       5.0  5.7  —0.7 

Sample  Xo.   IB '    ...        5.0  4.9  0.1 

Sample  Xo.  2  A 1.0       6.4  4.4  2.0 

Sample  No.  2  B 6.5  3.4  3.1 

Sample  No.  3  A 1.12     6.3  4.*i  1.6 

Sample  No.  3  B 6.3  3.6  2.7 

In  the  last  table,  A  represents  the  raw  Sulphite  sam- 
ple, while  sample  marked   l'»  bad  been  extracted  with 
Ether,  Alcohol  and  Water,  before  determining  the  ll.\ 
drolysier-figure  and  Copper-figure.     According  to  the 
theory,  sample  1  should  not  absorb  organical  acid  dye 

stuffs,   first   of  all,   I ause   its  copper-figure    is    very 

high  and  denotes  high  percentages  on  Oxy-  and  Hydro- 
cellulose,  and  second,  because  its  Hydrblysier-differ- 
ence  is  very  small. 

In  the  case  of  unextracted  pulp,  it  is  even  negative 
which  of  course  is  really  impossible.  With  this  par 
ticular  sample,  it  is  due  only  to  the  pitch,  which  does 
not  act  on  the  copper-solution,  when  it  is  boiled  with 
sulphuric  acid  first,  as  done  in  the  Ilydrol vsiertiirure 
test. 

Xow  this  sample  No.  1,  is  exactly  a  sulphite,  which 
could  not  be  dyed  and  sized  with  the  ordinary  amount 
of  size,  while  the  sample  No.  2  was  made  and  used  in 
practically  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  paper  mill, 
Without    the    least    trouble 

From  these  and  other  experments  conducted  later  on. 

the  above  conclusions  as  to  the  permissible  copperfigure 

of  1  8  for  unextracted  Sulphite  have  ben  drawn,  and 
so  far  this  limit   has  justified  itself  over  and  over  again. 

The  copper-figure  and  its  similar  methods  have  been 
frequent^  the  subject  id'  detailed  dis, mission  an. I  cril 
icism.     II.  Jentgen,   Vieweg  and   others  tried   to  sub 

Stitute  some  method  Tor  it.  but  as  far  as  the  author's  e\ 

perience  goes,  without  much  success  The  copper-fig- 
ure is  an  all  around  quantitative  test  and.  carefully  ap- 
plied and  use, I.  will  enlighten  our  knowledge  on  cotton 
product8  as  well  as  on  oilier  celluloses,  like  Sulphite. 
Soda-pulp,  artificial  silk,  etc.  In  regard  to  its  applic- 
ability as  a  technical  test,  it  has  the  deficiencj  of  being 
rather  slow.  It  is  often  highly  desirable  to  know  the 
sizing  anil  coloring  quality  of  Sulphite  at  once.  In 
that  case  the  copper-figure  tesl  would  not  do  tin-  work 
quick  enough.  The  author  tried  at  various  times  to 
replace  this  determination  on  Sulphite  by  a  shorter 
one.  but  with  little  success,  until  an  obi  standard  me 
t hod  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  was  investigat 
ed  thoroughly  in  this  respect.  This  standard  test  had 
been  introduced  by  the  writer,  some  time  before  above 

determinations  ever  had  been  made,  and  at  first  it  did 
not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  (  iopper  figure 
or  its  meaning.  The  results,  however,  soon  proved  a 
rather  close  connection,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  final 

result. 

To  make  the  following  description  of  this  new  me- 
thod well  understood.  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  liis 
tory  of  this  test  briefly. 

One  day,  complaints  were  heard  about  a  certain  kind 
of  pulp.  It  was  claimed  the  Sulphite  was  not  will 
washed  and  contained  too  much  free  acid,  thus  causing 
trouble  for  the  papermaker.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Thome,  the  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
tie-  Sulphite  mill  as  well  as  the  paper  mill,  which  en- 
abled him  to  draw  his  conclusions  independently  and 
to  take  a  fair  sample  of  the  material  in  question. 
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The  first  and  mos1   surprising  thing  that   appeared        When  looking  over  the  results  given  above,  one  will 

to  the  writer   when  trying  to  determine  the  free  acid  discover  thai  the  free  acid  varied  between  rather  wide 

in  cellulose   was  the  entire  lack  of  well  proved  quan-  limits  and  thai  it  came  sometimes  very  near  the  aeutral 

titative  methods  to  test  it.    The  second  impression  was,  point.     It   was.  therefore,  a  subjed   oi   much   interest 

that  the  total  amount  was  generally  very  small.    After  and  consequently  research,  to  see  whether  any  sulphite 

some  stu.lv    the  following  method  was  found  to  give  could   be  found,  thai   was  absolutely  aeutral  or  even 

iPimi|  results  basic  character,  >>r  oot.     When  that  sample  turned  up, 

in  f  „;..  i.,  <,,i,  i,;t    •,,-..  i.i-nU-,. ii  in.  in  thin  which  could  not  be  dyed  and  sized,  the  author  tried  the 

o  or  10  era.  ot  air  dry  sulphite  are  ninken  up  m  nun  ■ 

,       ,  '  -       ',,     ,.     fi      ,,,.    i,,lttl,.     with  true  acid-figure  with  it,  and  was  much  surprised  to  hint 
nieces    nut  m  a  hard   trass  tlask   (hi    oi     home     wiin  .       r_ 

.,  ...    .,,,,,    1,,,,.),,,)  ....    „f  iiot  I*  decidedly  and  rather  strongly  alkaline.    On  an  aver- 

erlass-stopper,  together  with  ahout    iuu-_uu  cc.  oi    not  .         ■  » '  , 

water    » $80  deg   C).    The  bottle  is  then  shaken  vig-  "f-  ;'  B™- d  l'"1!'  "-1  ln  «*■  "'    " """''  '  .  Sul- 

,        ,    ,  •  ,,    .    ,,      ,,   .,,    i   .,,,.  ..„,..,,„.,,   fh»  phunc  acid,  which  amounts  to  —0.098  grs.  Sulphuric 

orously   (taking  car.-,  that  tin-  heated  an   escapes  tin  '  >  . 

.i      i    ,.i     •  ,.    i,    ,i,     „..,.,.,.  fiit..i-..,l  acid  per  1,000  grs.  pulp.    <  onsidenng  that  tin-  Sulphite 

hrst  few  times  the  bottle  is  mo\c.li.  tin-  watei    lilteicd  t.  s       '      '  .  .     ,  J     , 

...     ...  ,     ,        .  li,.,       ,,  .    .c  ..  li+ti..  r.li.cr  ,,f  pulp   's  manutac  urc.l   with   an   acid,   and   that    on    the 

oft  with  a  har.l  irlass  tunnel  In   means  ot  a  little  pluir  oi  ',,',,  .,  ,  n    i         ,    ;n     i       ,.i 

,       ,      ,      .,         ,,  ,,.      ,i  ,„i,_j mmMv,  other  hand,  as  is  well  known,  any  cellulose  will  absorb 

pure  absorbent  cotton.     Mottle  ami  suhstanee  ,ne  wash-  >  .   ■  

.,  ..  •         ■,.    i     .  „..,,    ,.  an. I  Strongly  retain  mineral  acid,  more  especially   \ola- 

ed  two  or  three  times  again  with  hot  watei .  ,     !-,       c,   i   i  -.    !• 

tile  kinds  like  sulphurous  acid  gas,  it  forces  one  to 
To  the  entire  aqueous  solution  a  few  drops  of  -Iodine-  tliink,  some  peculiar  reaction  must  have  taken  place 
eosine  or  Rosolic  acid  as  Indicator  are  added,  and  the  wjt|,  thai  pulp.  Obviously  this  must  have  been  dur- 
whole  thing  titrated  with  1-100  normal  caustic  alkali,  ;,,,_,  tne  cookmg  Some  practical  experiments  along  this 
in  ease  it  reacts  like  an  acid,  or  with  1-100  normal  Sul-  ijll(.  ^j,  .,  |jtt|,.  experimental  digester  proved  it  as 
phuric  acid,  should  it  be  alkaline  The  free  acid  thus  t|,,.  rjght  theory.  Any  pulp  kepi  boiling  for  too  long 
found  in  Sulphite,  for  convenience  was  given  in  grs.  ;,  time,  with  even  very  weak  acid,  gave  a  high  copper- 
Sulphuric  acid  per  l.ooo  grs.  of  pulp.  Some  determina-  figure  ;1M(|  reacted  cither  neutral  or  alkaline,  if  tested 
tions  made,  gave  tin-  following  result: —  for  the  true  acid  figure. 

Grs.  II  SO,  per  Having  found  a  connection  between  the  cooking  pro- 
Sample  No.                  1,000 grs.  Pulp.   %Lignin.     %Ash.  .-ess.  the  copper-figure,  true  acid-figure  and  the  dying 

1 0.19  4. 3  0.83  ami  sizing  qualities  of  Sulphite,  it  was  comparatively 

2 0.06  5.2  0.f>9  easy  to  find  some  more  samples,   from  different   mills. 

3 0.07  4.fi  0.46  which  would  allow    to  widen  the  experience,  by  show- 

4 0.07  3.0  0.31  ing  a  deficiency,  either  when  dyed  or  sized.     Some  of 

5 O.Of)  3.7  0.27  the  results  maj   be  given: — 

6 0.14  5.2  0.72 

7 0.09  7.4  0.92  True  acid  Copper-        ', 

0  13  5  2  0  38  No.  figure,      figure.    Lignin.      Ash.       Remark. 

0  10  o  %  1      •    ••     — 0.06        4. lit:        2.9        0.78  Bard  to  size. 

10  0  99  7  9  0  74  2  ..    ..     —0.0s        4.88        3.1         0.20  Hard  to  size. 

H  '  03g  9i  129  :!  •  •    ••         00°        *-85        '-'•,;        "  -7  All  right 

pj  0'07  3^.".  oTu  4..    ..         0.00        5.00        2.2        0.90  All  right. 

13  0  06  "  8  0  35  •"'  •  •    ••     — 0.12        5.00        4.6        0.80  Hard  to  size. 

14''  '.'.  '.'.  '.'.  '.'.  '.'.  '.'.  0'08  .'..  o'r.ii  "  ■•    •■     +0.1O        3.60        2.6        0.68  AUright 

15 0.03  4.9  2.07         ,,  .  ,,    ,  ..  •  «  ,. 

1(_.  n  nr  .,  .,  fl  jq         From  the  above  it  can  be  seen,  that  it  1st essarj  toi 

good  Sulphite  to  react  like  a  weak  acid  under  the  cir- 

With  the  above  samples  the  Lignin  and  Ash  test  wei umstances,  under  which  the  true  acid-figure  tesl    is 

made,  because  it  was  thought,  the  free  acid  mighl  be  in  II|;111''-     Of  course,  this  does  not  explain  the  why  and 

ratio  with  either  one  of  them.     This,  however,  is  not  wherefore  of  it.     Whether  the  impunti.s  ,„•  the  eellu- 

the  ease.    Some  of  the  Sulphites  had  been  made  in  Eu-  l,,s'-  itself  are  th.   causes  for  this  acid  reaction  or  not. 

rope.  ;,iid  so,,,,.  .„,  tihs  Continent.     Practicallj    1."  dif  we  ean  m,t  decide  definitely.    The  occasional  detection 

ference  can  be  seen  "'   alkaline  Sulphite  seems  to  suggest,  thai   at   least   the 

Mill   t.'sts.   made  continuously   in   a   Sulphite   plant.  Iatter  reaction  is  broughl  al t  bj    the  cellulose  sub 

givejome  of  the  following  values:  8tance  ,t8elf    ,.WAuh/Ver  "V-       "V0     "',    "'  8fP- 

ments  prove,  thai  the  tree  acid  is  in  close  relation  to  im- 

True  portanl   papermaking  qualities.      As  an   advantage  of 

Acid-figure.  ','  Lignin  the  method,  it  is  to  I laimed,  thai  a  determination  can 

0   n~  be  made  in  a  few    minutes,  and  that  B  neutral  pulp  L'ives 

0    p_>  g    s  a   natural   limit.      Anything  below    the  zero  point   can   he 

(1  d'l  ;  1,  considered  as  troublesome   for  the  papermaker,  if  he 

j}     '.',  'I     jj  Uses     the     Sulphite     Unaltered. 

Ill    ease    the    pulp    Is    bleached     lilst.    the    hard    SlZUlg    alld 

coloring   disappears,   of   course,    but    the    natural    eoiise 

(|Ue s  are.  that  some  more  bleach  liquor  is  used,  and 

thai   I  material  than  usual  is  lost   in  the 

made  in  other  mills,  but   there  could  . ■  »win8   '"  f^  OXydising  nualitfei  Of  chlorine   act 

..on  between  in,   standard  test  '"-'  "l'«"'   "'  '  alkaline  Sulphite  much   Stronger  than   on 

M.d     True  Acid  figure  "  AU>  other     Another  thing,  wind,  is  oi  advantage  with 

the  true  acid  figure,  ami  which  is  Frequently   overlook 

e.|    with    other   tests   and    methods,    is    the    rather    large 

1     ..!  -ample   that   can   be   used   eon veiiient  l\        With    the   COP 

per-figure,    '  onlj  arc  available  for  this  purpose. 
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while  here  it  makes  no  difference,  whether  5,  10  or  15 
grs.  are  used.  Even  with  as  much  as  10  grs.,  the  sample 
of  a  whole  digester  has  to  be  taken  carefully,  in  order  to 
n-aeh  the  average;  but  with  2-3  grs.  it  is  infinitely  much 
harder  to  yet  the  same  result.  At  least  two  copper-fig- 
ure tests  have  to  he  made  in  most  eases,  and  from  ex- 
perience, tin-  writer  can  tell,  that  with  Sulphite,  often 
as  many  as  three  did  not  seem  to  suffice.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  copper-figure  lies  principally  in  the  fact, 
that  it  is  an  all  around  method,  for  any  kind  of  eel  In 
lose,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  said  from  the  true 
acid-figure  at  present.  Vet  it  may  he.  that  some  ex- 
periments with  a  number  of  soda,  sulphate  and  other 
pulps,  may  prove  its  adaptability  to  different  condi- 
tions. At  tlie  same  time  the  true  or  free  acid-figure 
will  give  results,  of  course,  which  \-i-(f\-  to  certain 
qualities  only,  while  the  copper-figure  in  connection 
with  its  variations,  allows  a  dumber  of  other  conclu- 
sions, although  even  so.  we  are  still  often  at  large,  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  it. 

Some  other  copper-figure  tests  made  on  Sulphite 
some  time  later,  may  lie  interesting  in  connection  with 
this  chapter,  although  there  is  no  direct  relation  with 
the  experiments  described  above. 

Schwalbe,   in   his  hook   on   cellulose   makes    tin 
mark,  that   the   Eydrolysier-figure    and    copper-figure 
may  change  in  pulp  run  over  a  drying  machine.     The 
respective   determinations   were    made    iu    the   writer 
with  the  following  results- 

Bydrolysier-     <  lopper 
Sulphate  from —  figure.  figure 

Vat 4.6  4.7 

10th  Dryer 5.05  4.63 

Last    Dryer 5.43  4.37 

All  tests  were  made  double  and  the  samples  taken  as 

the  pulp  ran  over  the  machine,  so  thai  they  were  al 
ways  cut  from  about  the  same  place  of  the  sheet.     We 

can  see.  ind 1.  a  continuously  increasing  Bydrolysier- 

difference,  and  a  decreasing  copper-figure,  owing  to  the 
influence  <>f  the  temperature. 

Another  chapter  of  cellulose  and  papermaking  prac- 
tice that  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  and  whose 
results  should  lie  beneficial  to  the  industry  if  the  re- 
search is  done  thoroughly,  is  the  application  of  the 
methods  described  above  on  the  bleaching  processes 
of  technical  celluloses.  As  far  as  the  writer  knows,  not 
much,  and  partly  no  work  at  all  has  been  done  in  this 
line  vet. 


EAST  CANADA  PULP  CO. 

Messrs.  .1.  'I'.  iV  C  Donohue  have  purchased  all  the 
stock  of  pulpwood  formerly  belonging  to  the  East  Can- 
ada Pulp  Company,  Limited,  at  Murray  Bay,  now  in 
liquidation.  The  wood  is  in  the  yard  booms  ami  also 
uncut  on  the  company's  limits,  on  the  Murray  River 
and  its  t ributarii  s 

The  purchasers  have  also  acquired  the  new  pulp  mill. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  three  hundred  hands  will  be 
employed.  Montreal  Trust  Company,  who  are  liquida 
tors,  report  that  they  are  encountering  many  difficul- 
ties in  winding  up  this  estate  owing  to  the  numerous 
liens  which  are  claimed  on  the  pulpw 1.  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  having  been  cut  on  Crown  land 
it  is  impossible  to  ship  same  before  being  manufactured 
into  tin'  United  states.  Recently,  however,  they  si-cured 
the  consenl  of  the  various  lien  In  sale  of  the 

wood  by  tender.     Tillies.  March  iMst. 
wood  by  tender. 


Steel   Belt    Power  Transmission 

Prom  Our  London   Representative.) 

In  England  there  is  a  very  interesting  investigation 

being  carried  out  into  the  use  of  steel  belts  for  power 
transmission  in  paper  and  textile  mills.  I  find  that 
these  belts  have  to  a  greal  extent  replaced  cotton 
rope  drives  in  a  number  of  important  applications,  and 
also  leather,  and  an  inexpensive  method  of  conversion 
has  been  devised  whereby  the  conversion  of  a  com- 
plete rope  race  can  he  undertaken  on  a  Saturday  mid- 
day and  he  completed  with  the  steel  belts  ready  for 
running  for  the  following  Monday  morning. 

According   to  one   well-known   authority   on    the  suh- 

ject,  Mr.  Bernard  Kruger,  of  Manchester,  tl onver- 

sion  usually  increases  the  horse  power  available  at  the 
driven  shaft  by  7  to  25  per  cent  and  he  says  that  as 
SUming  that  the  necessary  conditions  could  he  fulfilled, 

steel  belting  transmission  is  guaranteed  to  give  the  fol 
lowing  advantages:  1  i  An  efficiency  in  power  de- 
livery of  99  to  !i!HL,  per  cent,  as  againsl  a  loss  of  from 
I  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  in  straps  and  ti  per  cent 
I"   25    pel-   cent    in    ropes.         (2)      Greal    Steadiness — a 

1 issitj   for  paper  mills.     (3     Favorable  use  of  spi 

The  distances  of  pulleys  are  optional  to  a  greal  extent, 
depending  on  tin-  speed;  a  perpendicular  drive  is  no 
disadvantage  for  steel  bell  driving.  I  Absence  of 
stretching.  A  steel  bell  does  not  stretch  by  use.  as 
has  been  shown  by  five  years'  experience.  (5)  Even 
running  and  freedom  from  slip.  Transmission  by  steel 
'"It  is  uniform  and  invariable.  H  Narrower  width. 
A  st,-,-|  i„.|t  is  only  about  one-third  as  broad  as  a  cor- 
responding h-atlii-r  heli.  consequent^  tin-  pulleys  would 

nol  cost  so  I, h  7     Greater  power  under  present 

conditions.  In  eases  where  the  pulleys  an-  limited  in 
size  it  is  often  possible  to  gel  an  increased  power  trans- 
mitted by  the  us,-  ,,r  steel  belting  without  any  re-ar 
rangement.  8  Cool  bearings;  9  Cleanliness;  L0 
"Unwearability."  Steel  driving  belts  have  now  been 
in  operation  For  six  years,  and  tests  made  of  tin-  lulls 
used  at  the  first  showed  no  si^ns  of  deterioration.  It 
seems  evident   that   the  life  of  a  steel   h,-|t    is  unlimited. 

tling  with  tin-  cost.  Mr.  Kruger  says  that  owing  to 
each  steel  belt-drive  being  priced  on  its  own  individual 
merits  and  conditions,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  Btate 
ment  of  prices  in  the  same  manner  as  would  he  applic- 
able to  belting  or  ropes.    "]  give,"  In-  said,  "particu- 

C  a  drive  in  which  the  costim:  has  been  calculated 
as  againsl  an  equivalent  drive  by  ropes  and  leather. 
Tin-  comparative  initial  cost,  if  new  installation,  is: 

-  $1,152,  leather  bell  $1,176,  and  steel  bell  $864  BO 
Tin-  minimum  loss  of  power  given  with  ropes  and  lea- 
ther belting  as  against  a  maximum  loss  given  by  the 

steel    belt   and   work.-d   out    on   a    financial    hasis  showed 

the  loss  to  l"        Rope  $324  per  year,  leather  bell  $216 
and  steel  belt  $27."      .Mr.  Kruger  added  that  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  practical  sn,-,-,.ss  of  th 
s\  st.-m  and  it  could  no  longer  he  considered  to  be  in  the 
rimental  stage. 

Recently  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  paper  and  indus- 
trial circles  has  been  manifested  in  this  steel  belting, 
and  from  what  I  can  sec  and  ln-ar.  I  believe  we  are 
on  tin-  road  to  Mi-n-vs  now  in  adopting  a  system  of  st,-,-l 
belting  for  power  transmission.  Manchester  and  Lan- 
cashire men  are  dated  over  it. 
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FOREST  OWNERSHIP  AND  FIRE  PROTECTION 

Are  Timberland  Holders  Doing  their  Share? 
By  G.  E.  BOTHWELL. 


The  annual  \;i ln<-  of  Canada's  forest  products  h;is 
been  estimated  bv  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Dominion  Director 
..)'  Forestry,  to  considerably  exceed  $170, 1,000.  Al- 
though the  larger  portion  of  this  revenue  is  derived 
from  Crown  timber  lands  in  Canada,  only  ;i  very  small 
percentage  ever  finds  its  way  into  the  public  treasury. 

Yet  in  the  maintenance  of  the  w (-capital  on  the  im- 

mense  areas  of  otherwise  unproductive  land  in  Canada 
by  protecting  presenl  and  potential  forests  Erom  fire, 
it  is  the  Government  which  bears  the  greater  pari  of 
tin'  eost.  and  also  of  the  censure.  Although  the  most 
valuable  timber  areas  in  Canada  are  now  under  license, 
it  has  been  necessary  in  almost  all  eases  to  employ 
legislative  stimulus  in  order  to  induce  timberland  own- 
ers  alhl    lieejieees    to    share    tile    les|  HUlsi  hil  i  ty    Tor    forest 

tire  protection.  Whether  even  ye1  they  are  doing  their 
share  may  best  be  judged  by  ascertaining  just  what 
they  actually  do  in  the  matter  of  forest  fire  protection 
in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  their  holdings  in  the 
various  provinces. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  wooded  area  does  not 
exceed  5,000  acres — less  than  one  per  cenl  —  and  is 
mostly  in  the  form  of  fanners'  woodlots,  the  value  of 
which,  in  a  province  so  largely  agricultural,  ensures 
their  adequate  protection  when  supplemented  by  a  law 
penalizing  carelessness  with  fire. 

In  Nova  Scotia  however,  conditions  are  reversed  For 
the  farm  area  is  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  A  similar 
percentage  is  barren,  due  to  repeated  forest  fires,  and 
of  tlu'  approximately  five  million  acres  of  green  wood- 
lands, less  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  is  virgin 
timber.  Practically  all  the  valuable  timberlands  are  in 
private  hands,  it  being  estimated  by  .Mr.  Whitman, 
a  prominent  Nova  Scotian  lumberman,  that  2,500,000 
acres  belong  to  private  owners.  1,864,000  acres  are  held 
in  "fee  simple'"  by  lumbermen,  while  1,500,000  acres 
remain  to  the  Crown,  of  the  Crown  lands  only  5,- 
■_"»7  acres  are  at  presenl  under  licence,  the  remaining 
acreage  being  largely  burnt  over  or  barren. 

Probably  nowhere  else  in  (  ;inada  has  greater  damage 

hen  done  by  forest  fires  and  under  existing  conditions 

aership  it  became  necessary  to  secure  recognition 

of  the  principle  that  a   tax   for  lire  protection  should  he 

hose  property   is  protected,  in  direct 

pHpni'tinn  to  its  area  or  value.    Consequently,  a  tax  of 

nt  per  acre  was  imposed  bj  the  Government 

holdings  cxi ling  .Miii  acres,  and  with  the  sum 

thus   contributed    by    the    lumbermen    ami    timberland 

owiici  G      eminent  maintains  a  protective  patrol 

has  materially  reduced  the  tire  danger  in  the  pro 

I"  -nick    there    are    approximately     7.7.~>U- 

nd,  5,000,000  acres  of  settlement 

■  private  timber  hue 

■    185,760    icres  are  now   under 

i Iliatelj      il m  aces  will   be 

new   timberlands  act, 

■  ither  hadh    burnt  or  bar 

ill   valuable  timber  is 

such     as 

ipported  h 


tamed  by  timberland  holders  as  it  is  not  required  by 
law.  To  overcome  this  inertia  and  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  Miramichi  disaster,  when  2,500,000  acres 
were  tire-swept  in  .Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  and  L60 
lives  lost,  the  Government  is  considering  the  levying 
"f  a  lire-Tax  based  on  the  dollar  value  of  private  tim- 
berland  holdings,  a  plan  which  has  worked  successfully 
in  the  State  of  Maine. 

In  Quebec  there  are  44,686,080  acres  of  timberland 
under  licence,  although  this  enormous  area  is  little 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  area  of  the  frown 
timber  lands  in  this  province.  But  very  little  of  the 
unalienated  timber  is  of  any  present  value,  due  to  its 
size  ami  its  inaccessibility.  Consequently  no  attempt 
is  made  to  protect  from  tire  the  greater  part  of  the  area 
remaining  to  the  Crown.  Put  timber  licencees  are  legal- 
ly supposed  to  protect  the  valuable  stands  of  timber  on 
the  areas  under  license.  l>\  providing  suitable  patrol 
at  their  own  expense,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  in- 
spectors  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government.  Prior 
to  pip!  there  was  much  evasion  of  this  regulation,  and 
to  prevent  this  a  law  was  recently  passed  imposing  a 
penaltj  of  five  dollars  a  square  mile  for  Don-patrolment 
of  limits.  Even  then  many  of  the  limit-holders  pre- 
ferred to  pay  the  tine  and  trust  to  luck  in  the  matter 
of  fires,  rather  than  comply  with  the  Government's  re- 
quirements.   There  are.  however,  some  conspicuo   - 

ceptions  where  these   requirements  are  ex led,   the 

most  striking  being  the  St.  Maurice  Fire  Protectivi  Vfi 
sociation,  composed  of  a  bod}  of  Quebec  limit-holders 
who  have  co-operated  to  secure  adequate  fire-protection 
cm  their  joint  holdings  of  over  7>  ,  million  acres.  |',y 
laxniLT  themselves  one-quarter  of  a  cenl  per  acre  they 
have  perfected  their  patrol  and  have  also  installed 
telephone  lilies  ami  look-out  s'ations  which,  when  the 
system  is  complete,  will  effectually  eliminate  any  dan- 
ger from  forest  tires  in  the  areas  so  guarded  There 
arc  other  river-valleys  in  Quebec  where  co-operative 
protection  is  equally  feasible,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  \V.  C.  J.  Hall.  Superintendent  of  the  Forest 
Protection  Branch,  wonders  whal  the  limit-holders  are 
thinking  about  who  prefer  to  paj  a  tine  of  $5.00  per 
square  mile  with  no  protection  whatever,  rather  than 
co-operate  to  secure  absolute  protection  from  tire  at  a 
self-imposed  cost  of  onlj  $1  60  a  square  mile,  as  paid 
h\  the  limit-holders  on  the  St.  Maurice  River. 

In  Ontario,  there  are  approximately  »>.">',  million 
acres  of  forest  lands,  of  which  11,782,400  acres  are  un- 
der licence.  The  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
timber  on  these  areas  are  \ei\  similar  to  those  ,,■ 
bee  The  limit  holders  being  required  to  paj  the  en- 
tire cost  ,>f  Mi,,  patrol  of  their  limits,  in  Ontario, 
however,  no  evasions  are  tolerated  by  the  Government. 
As  one  man  per  township  is  usually  deemed  sufficient 

patrol,  the  burden  is  not  a  heavy  one  on  the  licei es 

foi  tie  Government  supplies  the  supervision,  the  office- 
work  and  the  lie-  posters,  etc.,  which  are  Deeded. 
Moreover  once  Mic  merchantable  timber  on  a  limit 
been  removed,  the  limit  holder  is  not  usually  required 
io  continue  the  maintenance  of  this  patrol,  thereby 
leaying  exposed  to  lire  all  the  young  growth  which,  al- 
though of  little  ill ne  lo  the  lumberman  who  is  eon 
eerned  only  with  the  present  crop,  is  of  considerable 
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greal  potential  value  to  the  Government  which  deals 
in  futures.  Last  year  the  limit  holders  in  Ontario  paid 
approximately  $92,000  for  fire-protection,  or  little  over 
half  a  cent  per  acre  of  Licenced  areas.  The  cost  to  the 
province  of  fire-ranging  on  adjacent  areas  was  $233,000, 
yet  the  revenue  derived  by  Ontario  from  Crown  Timber 
lands,  substantia]  though  it  may  seem,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  profits  accruing  to  the  exploiters  of  the 
timber  on  these  ( !rown  lands. 

The  Crown  Timber  lands  in  the  prairie  provinces  and 
in  the  Railway  Belt  in  r>.<'..  are  all  administered  bj  the 
Dominion  Government.  The  area  of  actual  timber  land 
is  comparatively  small  being  about  l-V-  million  acres 
of  which  "),  1:560,600  acres  are  under  license.  There  are, 
however,  vast  areas  bearing  wood  suitable  for  pulp,  es- 
timated to  total  42,000,000  acres,  which,  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  bringing  the  product  to  market,  are 
practically  valueless  at  the  present  time.  Bu1  these 
pulp-wood  resources  have  a  high  potential  value,  and 
must  be  protected  wherever  the  proximity  of  man  in- 
creases tho  likelihood  of  forest  tires  for  the  greal 
majority  of  tires  are  due  to  careless  ness  with  fire.  The 
cost  of  protecting  these  areas  is  entirely  borne  bj   the 

Dominion  Government,  and  eve the  timber  limits 

where  a  great  many  of  the  fires  originate,  the  patrol 
is  maintained  and  administered  bj  the  Dominion  Pores 
try  Branch,  the  limit-holders  being  only  asked  to  paj 
one  half  the  cosl  of  such  patrol,  the  size  of  the  con- 
tribution depending  on  the  area  of  their  holdings. 

In  British  Columbia  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 

are   100,000,000  acres  of  woodland   of  which,  ai rding 

to  a  B.C.  Government  forester,  "upwards  of  65,000-, 
000  acres  may  be  regarded  as  actually,  or  capable  of, 
producing  merchantable  timber."    Of  this  area,  1,500, 

000  acres  are  privatelj  owned,  1,000,000  acres  are  under 
timber  lease  and  8,500,000  are  under  license.  The  re- 
mainder is,  as  yet,  unalienated.  To  proted  from  fire 
the  more  endangered  portions  of  these  areas  is  th 
work  of  the  Government,  bul  to  provide  funds  a  con- 
tribution of  one  and  one  half  cents  per  acre  is  required 
from  the  limit  holders.  To  the  total  amount  thus  re- 
ceived the  Government  adds  an  equal  sum.  As  a  large 
portion  of  the  tires  originate  in  the  logging  debris  on 
cut-over  lands,  the  B.C.  Fire  Law  stipulates  thai  a 
tire  line  be  cut  around  such  dangerous  areas.  This  re- 
gulation is  seldom  enforced,  however,  for  the  lumber- 
men realize  the  danger  from  Logging  slash,  and  it  [ion 
silile.  pile  ami  hum  it  while  conducting  logging  opera- 

1  lolls. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  in  three  provinces,  Nova 
Scotia.  Quebec  and  Ontario,  the  expense  of  the  "soi 
disant"  patrol  of  private  timber  holdings  is  home 
entirely  bj  'he  licencees.  Bui  in  Nova  Scotia  the  muni- 
cipalities have  frequently  to  hear  a  share,  in  Quebec  the 
responsibility  may  he  evaded  by  payment  of  a  tine, 
and  in  Ontario  cut-over  lands  are  usually  exempted 
from  patrol.  In  the  four  western  provinces,  timber 
limit-holders  are  required  to  pay  only  half  the  cost 
of  protecting  their  timber  from  tire.  In  New  1 '.runs- 
wick  the  limitholders  are  not  taxed  at  all  and  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  there  is  no  need  of  taxation  lor  tire  pro- 
tection. 1'  must  be  remembered  too,  that  m  all 
the  government  supplies  the  office  administration,  the 
Held  supervision,  and  sometimes  even  the  equipment  of 
these   patrols. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Charlton, 
himself  a  lumberman,  that' of  the  $1,5000,000  annually 
spent  by  Canada  in  forest  tire  protection,  the  lumber- 
men and  railways  together  contribute  only  .^oOO.OOO . 


It  is  hut  proper  that  the  railways  should  share  the  cosl 
at  least  equally  with  the  lumbermen,  for  as  Mr.  A.  L. 
Flewelling,  1'resident  of  the  Western  Forestry  and  Con 
servation  Association,  recently  stated,  the  transcontin- 
ental railways  "actually  have  a  greater  monetary  in 
teres!  in  the  result  of  forest  tires,  than  the  man  who 
really  owns  the  trees  and  pays  the  taxes  thereon.''  It 
is  hardly  proper,  however,  that  so  little  id'  the  total  cost 
of  fire  protection  should  he  home  by  the  railways  and 
lumbermen  for  it  is  largely  the  fires  escaping  from  rail- 
road rights-of-way  and  from  cut -over  lands  which  ne- 
cessitate protective  patrol  on  the  adjacent  Governmenl 
timber  lands.  They  should  certainly  Oca  ■  the  entire 
cost  of  tire  ranging  on  their  respective  holdings  and 
should  also  he  made  more  strictly-  responsible  for  all 
damage  to  adjacent  areas  through  negligcncs  in  lire 
protection. 

It  is  hard   to  understand  the  ridiculously  sublime  in 

differei of  many  lumbermen  to  the  ueoessity  of  lire 

protection  when  forest  tires  destroy  yearly  in  Canada 
from  twenty  live  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  worth 
of  timber.  \  large  percentage  or  thi  so  losses  are  on  li- 
censed land  where  the  Governmenl  loses  only  the  slump 

age    dlles,    whereas    the    licellcee    loses    his    entire    tllnli.  I] 

capital,  and  often  also  his  camps  and  equipment.  Thd 
reality  of  the  fire  risk  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  insurance  on  standing  timber 
in  Canada. 

Trusting  to  luck  to  escape  from  lire  loss  may  have 
been   to  some  extent   justifiable  when   forest    areas  wei'e 

only  logged-over  once  and  then  abandoned,  bu1  the 
modern  tendency  is  towards  large  holdings  and  con- 
tinuity of  logging,  thus  permitting  the  mor ;oi tic 

handling  of  the  logs  and  the  building  of  fully-equipped 
modern     mills     where     waste     may     he     reduced     to 
a     minimum.      In    such    cases,  carelessness    is    crim- 
inal       In       Canada       the      large      pulp      and       paper 
companies    with    their    immense    holdings    and    cosl 
ly     mills,    find    it     absolute^     uecessary     to    proted 
their  forest    resources   from   fire  in  order  to  ensure  a 
sustained  annual  cut  of  pulpwood.     Several  such  com 
panics  on  the  St.  .Mauri.-e  River,  Quebec,  ly  a  co-opera 
tive    arrangement    with    adjacent    timberland    holders 
have   forme, |   a   protective   Association    which,  as   pre 
viously  pointed  out,  has  secured  immunity  from  fire  on 
practically   the  entire  river-valley.     The'  patrol   is  or 
ganized,  administered  and   paid   for  entirely  h\    the   As 
sociation,  save  thai  the  Quebec  Governmenl  contributi 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  fixed  assessment,  on  such  of  its 
lands  as   receive   the    benefit    of   the   patrol.      In    1913 
over  275  tires  were  extinguished  by  the  Association's 
Rangers  with  practically  no  damage  to  standing  timber. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  a  member  of  the 
Association,   "The   sin-cess  of  co-operative    foresl    fire 
protection  has  hem  established  beyond  doubt." 

Although  the  first  „f  its  kind  in  Canada,  there  are  at 
least  thirty  similar  co-operative  organizations  in  tin 
United  States  with  a  total  patrolled  ana  of  25,000,000 
acres.  Thej  did  not  arise  through  Governmenl  coer- 
cion, hut  rather  through  economic  necessity  tor  the  re 
cenl  abnormal  rise  in  th,-  price  ,,f  stumpage  in  the 
United  States-  it  has  doubled  in  the  last  seven  years 
has  made  it  advisable  from  a  husiiiess  standpoint  to 
proted  not  only  the  mature  timber  but  the  young  po 
tentially  valuable  timber  on  the  cut-over  areas. 

The  same  rise  in  stumpage  value  is  manifest  in  Can- 
ada, and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  tum-  before  the  lumber- 
men relieve  the  governmenl  of  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting their  limits  from  tire.    The  advantage  accruing 
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operative  fire  protection  are  so  self-eyideni  that 
their  mere  citation  will  suffice.  Low  cost  through 
economy  of  administration;  elimination  o  govern- 
mental "interference  ;  reduction  of  danger  through  in- 
-  ,|  responsibility;  ultimate  elimination  ol  danger 
throUgh  the  perfecting  of  a  fire-protective  system; 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  raosl  ol.vn.us  advantages, 
over   with  the  fire-danger  reduced  to  a  minimum 

it  then  1 omes  possible  to  secure  insurance  ol   foresl 

property  as  well  as  loans  based  on  standing  timber 
values,  for  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
the  danger  from  Forest-fires  is  negligible  Umberland 
bonds  have  already  been  issued  to  the  value  ol  *1dO,- 

K)      Ms,,  when  the  safety  of  his  timber  is  assured, 

the  lumbermen  can  then  afford  th onoray  ol  pra 

ine  scientific  forestry.  . 

It  is  evidenl  that  at  the  presenl  time  the  timber- 
land  owner  in  Canada  is  hardly  doing  Ins  share  in  the 
matter  of  forest  fire  protection.  Bui  il  is  also  evidenl 
that  the  more  he  shirks  th  r  sponsibihty  the  quicker 
he  will  have  to  assume  it,  for  fire,  probably  more  than 
any  other  single  cause,  has  been  responsible  for  the  ab- 
normal rise  in  stumpage  values,  and  as  these  values 
continue  to  increase,  the  timberland  holder  will  be  forc- 
ed by  business  necessity  to  protecl  lus  timber  from  the 
chief  cause  of  its  value  increase.  When  the  change 
takes  place,  as  it  will,  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
vears  th.-  Governmenl  need  then  concern  itself  only 
With  the  protection  of  the  timber  lands  i1  itseli  admin- 
isters. Bui  meanwhile,  fire  continues  to  consume  Can- 
ada's   millions   in   timber-wealth. 


ASH  OF  SULPHITE  WOOD  PULP. 
Writing  on  the  ash  of  sulphite  wood  pulp,  E.  Richter, 
in  a  recenl  issue  of  Der  Papier  Fabrikant,  says:     ["he 
ash  of  sulphite  cellulose  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent.,  and 
La  more  frequently  about  0.5  per  cent.,  calculated  on 
-  ibstance.    The  proportion  of  sili  a  is  usually  al 
xactly  one-third  of  the  total  ash,  even  with  rela- 
tively lai-L"-  variations  of  the  latter.     The  (|uantity  of 
silica  in  the  original  wood  is  very  much  smaller  than  in 
the  sulphite  pulp,  and  it  is  probable  thai  the  silica  is 
fixed  by  the  fibre  in  the  form  of  a  calcium  or  magr 

•.'   during    the    digestion    process.      Taking    as    a 
a]   instance  a   Scandinavian   pulp  containing 
,;,.    of  total   ash   and   0. 18  p.c.  of    silica,    it     is    cal- 
culated thai  in  the  course  of  100  digestions,  producing 
10  t.ms  of  cellulose  per  charge,   1,800  kilos  of    silica 

have  l n  taken  up  by  the  fibre.    Such  a  quantit) 

could  not  possibly  be  all  derived  from  the  lining  of  the 

digester,  and  most  probably  il  c s  mainly  From  the 

liiMilpfcite  lii|w>r.    The  (|iiantity  of  iron  in  the  asl 
sulphite   pulps  ranged,   in   the  series  of  exampl 

1.4  to  9.2  milligrammes  per  100  grammes 

,.  ,piantit>    of  iron,   however,  shows  no 

lationship  either  to  the  total  ash  or  to  nnj 

acter  of  the  pulp.     The  asli  (  onstituents  of 

appear  to  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the 

*h  in  the  pulp:  this  depends  rather  on 

. t ion  ,.f  the  digestion  liquor  and  the  mai r 

For  instance,  two  pulp  made 

and  using  the  same  limestt  ne,  bn1 
ntaining  different   proportions  of  com 
o    ml  in  thi   • 

;  in  the  other  0 
■     ■ 

•  ■i  lignin  i 

ted,   but    thai    Loth   ol 

ion 


Forest  and  Pulp  Industry. 

uded  from  last 

Aside  from  the  new  woods  that  are  coming  into  usi 
there  is  still  another  tendency  which  is  becoming  mark- 
ed in  the  pulp  industry;  namely,  the  use  of  slab  wood 
and  Other  mill  waste.  In  1!»<)7  the  amount  of  slab 
wood  used  was  onlv  1!I3.000  cords;  in  1909  it  amount- 
ed to  250,000  cords.  The  report  for  1908  shows  that 
nearly  all  of  this  material  was  slabs  from  the  sawmills. 
though  small  quantities  of  shavings  entered  in.  Spruce 
and  hemlock  supply  most  of  this  material,  while  the 
remainder  was  chiefly  pine.  What  utilization  there 
has  been  is,  therefore,  of  a  class  of  material  of  which 
an  enormous  supply  exists.  There  will  be  no  limit  to 
the  movement  on  account  of  supply.  It  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  all  inline. Mate  requirements.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration only  spruce,  hemlock  and  yellow  pine,  the  to- 
tal production  of  which  in  1!>07  was  18,315,000  M  feet, 
and  assuming  one-fourth  cord  of  available  waste  ma- 
terial to  every  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  we  would  have 
approximately  4,580,000  cords  of  available  material. 
If  conditions  for  the  use  of  such  material  become  Fav- 
orable, it  appears  reasonable  to  believe  that  one-half 
cord  of  such  material  could  be  so  utilized.  That  would 
give  9,160,000  cords,  more  than  double  the  total  pulp- 
wood  now  required,  and  over  one-half  the  assumed 
demand  in  1950. 

But  the  three  woods  which  afford  the  basis  for  this 
calculation  furnish  less  than  half  the  total  production 
of  lumber.  If  the  mill  waste  of  the  remainder  could 
be  used  in  the  proportion,  it  would  amount  to  more 
than    18,000,000  cords  of  available   material. 

While  many  other  woods  will  undoubtedly  eventual- 
ly find  a  place  in  the  making  of  pulp  and  paper,  and 
mill  waste  will  add  considerably  to  the  available  sup- 
ply of  pulpwood,  yet  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the 
pulp  industry  to  have  large  spruce  forests.  There- 
fore, hand  in  hand,  with  the  increasing  use  of  new 
woods,  and  the  greater  utilization  of  the  waste  product 
of  our  sawmills,  there  must  also  go  on  the  improvement 
of  the  (.resent  spruce-bearing  area.  Not  merely  pro- 
tection from  tires  as  a  means  of  encouraging  the  young 
growth,  not  merely  a  closer  utilization  of  the  present 
timber,  but  an  actual  increase  of  the  forest  area,  re- 
forestation of  the  denuded  and  burned-over  land.  For 
the  production  of  pulp  it  is  advantageous  to  use  small 
and  comparatively  young  timber.  Old  timber  is  often 
.  and  does  not  yield  as  firm  fiber  as  wood  from 
younger  tress.  It  need  not.  therefore,  take  centuries 
as  in  the  case  of  lumber  production,  to  grow  timber 
I'mi-  pulp.  In  Norway  and  Sweden,  whose  forests  in 
man}  respects  resemble  our  Maine  woods,  and  which 
aie  now  the  source  of  the  pulp  supply  of  entire  western 
Europe,  the  advai of  the  pulp  industry  marked  a  de- 
cided improvemenl  in  the  condition  of  the  forest  It 
made  possible  thinnings  of  the  suppressed  and  poor!) 
developed  tiers  in  young  stand,  thereby  increasing  the 
growth  of  the  remaining  trees;  ii  increased  the  value 
of  the  smaller  timber  which  has  been  found  more  suit- 
able for  pulp  production;  and  it  brought  within  pos 
sil.l inoiuic  realization  the  actual  growing  of  tim- 
ber for  pulp  Since  small  timber  is  just  as  suitable  as 
old  timber  for  pulp,  if  not  better,  it  can  be  grown  on 
.itiou  from  in  to  fin  years,  which  brings  artificial 
forests  within  the  realization  of  large  pulp  companies 
i>ur  red  spruce  is  not  go  i  -•  growing  as  the  Nonraj 
spruce  in  Europe,  but  pven  it.  with  proper  handling 
and  timely  thinnings,  can  be  made  to  produce  a   stand 

that  would  cut  in  SO  years  aboul  2,000  cubic  ! 

about    12,000  board   feel   or  •_•  |  cords,  a   growth  of  about 
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one-third  cord  per  year,  a  very  conservative  growth 
compared  with  the  timber  production  in  European 
countries  having  a  climate  and  soil  similar  to  our 
Northeast.  Even  at  such  a  rate  of  annual  increment 
the  20,000,000  acres  of  spruce-bearing  land  in  this  coun- 
try, under  proper  handling,  could  be  made  to  yield  an 
annual  increment  of  about  10,000,000  cords  a  year. 
This  increment  could  be  probably  still  further  increas- 
ed if,  instead  of  the  red  spruce,  we  would  grow  the 
white  spruce,  or  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "cat" 
spruce,  wry  common  on  old  fields  in  Canada  anil  in 
some  portions  throughout  Maine  and  the  Adirondacks. 
Til.'  growth  of  the  white  spruce  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  Norway  spruce  and.  being  a  native  species 
of  this  country,  is  probably  better  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  of  North  America. 

Norway  spruce  reaches  a  diameter  of  aboul  11  in. 
and  a  yield  of  38  cords  in  forty  years. 

White  spruce  will  reach  a  diameter  of  11  in.  and  a 
yield  of  38  cords  in  forty-five  years. 

Balsam  fir  will  reach  a  diameter  of  1<>  in.  and  a  yield 
of  30  cords  in  sixty  years. 

Prom  these  figures  you  may  sit  that  forestry  is. 
after  all.  nut  mi  much  a  chimerical  undertaking,  and 
that  in  view  of  the  growing  demand  for  pulp  and  the 
unquestionable  use  of  wood  for  pulp,  it  is  even  a  feas- 
ible undertaking  I'm'  private  individuals,  especially  if 
they  are  corporations  having  heavy  investments  and  a 
long  life. 

Of  course,  this  conversion  of  the  presenl  wild  woods 
into  dense  young  stands  of  white,  red,  or  even  Norway 
spruce,  even  if  begun  now.  could  nut  be  accomplished 
in  a  few  days.  If  begun  now,  however,  while  there 
is  still  a  large  supply  of  timber  which  is  gradually 
coming  into  use  as  pulpwood  to  help  ou1  the  dwindling 
supply  of  spruce,  such  as  balsam  fir,  there  would  he 
enough  timber  to  tide  us  over  until  tin-  planted  timber 
would  come  to  maturity. 

To  sum  up:  If  tin-  adjustment  of  the  pulp  industry 
to  the  wood  supply  will  take  place  along  tin-  Lines  I 
have  attempted  to  sketch  out  here,  there  would  even- 
tually hi'  broughl  aboul  material  changes  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  first  plan-,  it  will  raus,'  an  expansion  of  tie'  in- 
dustry beyond  the  regions  now  chieflj  occupied.  Time 
was  when  thr  industrj  centered  almost  exclusively  in 
New  England  and  New  York,  then  a  new  center  ap 
peared  in  Wisconsin,  and  more  recently  production  has 
been  growing  rapidly  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  new 
woods  are  to  In-  utilized,  the  tendency  to  expand  must 
go  much  farther  than  it  has.  To  what  extenl  this 
expansion  of  the  pulp  industry  toward  tin-  northern 
Rockies  and  Pacific  ('oast  will  go  will  depend  upon  the 
care  with  which  the  present  supply  of  timber  in  the 
East  is  handled.    The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  close- 

ly   associated   with   tin liters  of  population,   and    its 

most  logical  and  economic  place  is  still  where  it 
day,   and    it    will   depend   on    the    men   who   own    large 
tracts    of    timber    whether    it    should    remain    here    or 
gradually  go  West  in  search  of  new   supplies. 

In  the  second  place,  the  adjustment  will  necessitate 
considerable  change  in  the  methods  of  manufacture. 
New  woods  will  require  modification  in  the  present 
methods  of  cooking  and  grinding  processes.  The  util- 
ization of  mill  waste  will  require  these  and  other  chang- 
es, such  as  improvement  in  barkers.  Evidences  exist 
already  of  rapid  change  in  all  of  these  mat1'    • 


In  the  third  place  it  will  inevitably  mean  a  closer 
coalition  between  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and 
the  lumber  industry.  Thus  far  they  have  been  quite 
independent,  each  going  to  the  woods  for  its  raw  ma- 
terial, pursuing  its  own  course  of  manufacture,  and 
turning  out  its  own  product.  From  this  time  on  we 
will  undoubtedly  see  a  uniting  together  of  these  two 
industries.  Frequently  we  shall  see  pulp  mills  estab- 
lished in  or  near  the  lumber  centers,  where  they  may 
depend  upon  sawmill  waste  for  a  portion  of  their  raw 
material.  The  coalition  of  the  two  industries  would 
generally  be  advantageous.  It  would  mean  the  les- 
sening of  the  waste  of  valuable  material  and  help  in 
general  to  reform  the  old  methods  of  tin-  lumbermen. 
It  would  place  the  use  of  our  forests  upon  a  pernian 
ent  and  scientific  basis,  so  that  the  growing  of  timber 
may  be  made  a  profitable  business,  and  the  production 
of  pulp  and  lumber  might  go  on  permanently,  probably 
with  decreasing  cost,  with  lighter  waste,  and  with 
higher  efficiency. 


REMINGTON    MARTIN. 
(Special  in  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

Watertown,  N.Y.,  .March  25,  lull. 

The    plan,    made    public   several    Weeks   ago    DJ     Altor- 

"*>  Floyd  I.  Carlisle,  acting,  it  is  stated,  for  George 
C.  Sherman,  D.  < '.  Middleton,  G.  II.  P.  Gould,  D.  M 
Anderson.  Robert  J.  Buck,  Charles  B.  Rogers  and  him 
self,  for  the  organization  of  a  corporation  to  take  over 
''"'  control  and  management  of  the  Remington  Martin 

Taper   Company,   the    l,'a\  mondville    Paper   C pany, 

the  Norwood  Paper  C pany,  and  the  Norwood  .V  St. 

Lawrence  Railroad  <  lompanj  maj  not  be  carried  out 
and  Arthur  c.  Hastings,  presidenl  of  the  American 
Pulp   &    Paper    Association    and    the   head    of   the   Cliff 

Paper  Company  of  Niagara  Falls.  m,n  nol  c here  to 

take  up  the  management  of  the  proposed  company.  It 
ls  stated  that  a  new  plan  For  the  future  management  of 
the  concerns,  which  have  sine  their  organization  \>\ 
I1"'  ,ate  Charles  II  Remington  hen  known  as  the  Rem 
l"-'"11  gr<>up  Of  newsprint  mills.  ja  being  considered 
°y  the  companies.    It  is  also  stated  that  none  of  thi 

e  ntioned  in  connection  with  the  proposed  $2 

'"'  corporation  with  Mr,  Hastings  as  the  lead    are 

interested      111     tills     plan. 

The  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company  of  New   York 
which   has  been   the  selling  agent    for  the   Remington 

!"llls  ''"'  s time,  is  the  largest  creditor  of  the  Rem 

mgton  companies  and  is  said  to  be  vitally  interested 
m  this  new  propositi,,,,.  The  exact  details  of  the  new 
scheme  will  probably  be  made  public  „,  a  short  time. 
At  presenl  thus,-  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the 
exact  status  of  the  case  are  reticent. 

Report  has  it  that  the  Remington  interests  will 

r;llv  "'  their  financial  matters  amo,,-  themselves    and 

that    the   group   of   bankers   and    other   paper    mill    men 
will   not    take  par'.      It    ,s  said   that    tin-   plan   is  to   raise 
f  which  $250,000  would  be  used  as  a  workina 
capital  and  about  $150,000  would  applv  on  debts  ,,f  the 
'"'-       "I'   '         -  I   planned    to    be    raised    it    is 

claimed  that  $200,000  has  already  been  raised  in  New 
York,   and    that    with    funds   obtained    in   this  eitv   only 

'■;' '  *70>000  is  lacking.     F.  M.  Hugo,  treasurer* of  the 

Remington  Companies,  state, I  that  definite  news  would 

not      be     given     OUt      before     t|„.     ];,s,      of     this     Week      .„,      tilis 

feature  ot  tin-  proposition. 
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Control  and  Report  Systems. 

Pulp  and  paper  mills  are  qo  exception  to  the  world- 
wide industrial  rule  thai  every  small  detail  has  to  be 
looked  after  carefully  to  obtain  good  results. 

Too  inanv  failures  in  the  line  have  proved  thai  to 
drive  the  production  to  the  highesl  possible  and  to 
save  labor  to  its  utmost  limit  is  not  enough,  and  of  only 
secondary  importance,  though  essential. 

The  saving  of  materials,  i.e.,  the  elimination  of  waste, 
makes  the  profit. 

A  mill  operator  has  usuallj  so  many  more  important 
things  to  look  after  in  the  running  of  the  mill  that  he 
personally  has  not  the  time  to  make  regular  daily  in- 

-     _    nous  of  all  minor  matters. 

The  geenral  manager  also  oeeds  to  know  how  things 
are,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  all  depart- 
ments arc  going  as  they  should. 

It  is.  therefore,  most  essential  to  have  a  man.  a  comp- 
troller,  to   make   daily    investigations   and    tests,    pre- 
ferrably  a  man  with  some  chemical  and  practical  train- 
ing, making  him  tit  to  criticize  his  own  work  as  well 
.     .  report  immediately  if  anything  is  wrong. 

Automatic  recorders  are  expensive  in  first  cost,  and 
many  of  them  need  quite  a  lot  of  study  and  attention 
in  order  to  get  them  to  run  properly,  bul  they  are, 
nevertheless,  the  best  means  of  controlling: 

la.     Steam  pressure. 

L'a.     Temperature  of  flue  gases  feed  water  and  super- 
heated steam. 

3a.     Percentage  of  CO,  in  flue  gases. 

4a.     Pressure  and  temperature  in  digesters. 

5a.      S| 1  of  paper  and  other  machines. 

6a.     Pen-cut  of  so,  lost   in  the  acid  system  in  sul- 
phite mills. 

7a.     Percentage   of  SO,   in   the   gases   going  to  the 
acid  system. 
Weight  of  products  from  the  differenl  mills  and 
departments  and  also  for  many  other  similar 
purposes. 

Other  things  will,  however,  take  the  Larger  part  of 
the  comptroller'^,  time. 

Mat.-rial  coming  into  the  mills  as  well  as  all  materials 

in  the  mills,  raw  or  in  state  of  manufacture,  should  he 
notel  every  day,  also  production,  waste  paper  and 
similar   materials. 

Necessary  test  of  chemicals  read}   for  use  in  the  dif- 
ferent   processes   should    he   done.   Jim  I    instructions    for 
jes  given  or.  where  the  tests  are  entrusted  t<>  the 

in   charge,   their   tests   occasionallj    el keel    and 

i    figuring  gone  over. 

Id  also  make  slides  of  fibres  and  compare  those 

u  itli    standard     slides,    test      paper      for       weighl        and 

ifth,  determine  ash  in  paper  and   pulp,  where  this 

.  and  make  other  determinations  which  can 

If  the  testuiL'  apparatuses  are  fitted  up  properly    to 

•,t    loss  of  time,  and   neceasarj    tables  are    made   up 
e    ilifferel  "lie    man    should    he    able    to 

make  all  '  and  investigations,  even  for  large 

mills,  ami  still  have  time  to  make  .  X tracts  from   his  0M  D 

orda  and  department  reports, 
daily  ami  monthly   n  ports 

In   ■  i   at   e\  cry    machine   ami    ap 

orking  independently,  a  daily  record  should 

•  iiil'  of  department   or  ma 


2a.      Shut    downs,   and    reasons  therefor; 

3a.     X fssary  repairs  and  alterations    which     need 

not   he  done  immediately. 
4a.     Occurrence  of  anything   unusual   and   not    com- 
monly observed. 
Those  reports  should  contain  everything  that    is  of 
importance  l'"r  judging  the  results,  hut  should  not  con- 
tain anything  which  is  not  essential.     The  men  respon- 
sible  for  making  out    those    reports   will    soon    find    out 
what   can    he   marked   down   without   investigation   and 
without  detection,  and  from  here  the  step  is  not  large 
to  mark  down   important   facts  without   investigation, 
or  so  as  to  guard  themselves  from  blame  for  mistakes 
made.    This  latter  can  easily  lead  to  misjudgment,  and 
to  further  mistakes  until  the  real   reason   is  found,  and 
may  also  lead  to  considerable  losses. 

Where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  lake  reports,  the  comp- 
troller should,  from  time  to  time  keep  a  close  check  on 
the  figures  in  those  reports  m  order  to  make  sure  thai 
he  gets  correct    figures  on  which  to  base  his  reports 

All  departments  reports,  records  and  the  results  of 
the  comptroller's  tasks  and  investigations,  e-hould  !>■■ 
handed  over  to  the  respective  men  in  charge  as  soon  as 

n ssary  extracts  are  made  for  the  general  report.  This 

should  he  done  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  man 
in  charge  to  compare  different  reports  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  make  investigations  md  to  find  remedies  w  hen 
something  is  not  as  it  should  he. 

A  daily  as  well  as  a  monthly  report   I  or  a  !  wo  or  four- 
weekly   report,  where  the  employes  are  payed  weekly 
should  he  made  out.  giving  all    necessary    details     for 
judging  whether  anything  is  not  as  it  should  he  in  any 
department. 

The  report  should  contain  maximum  and  minimum 
figures  from  previous  reports,  or  standard  figures,  for 
comparison;  the  monthly  reports  also  figures  for  the 
same  period  of  the  year  previous. 

It  should  here  he  said  that  the  help  of  a  trained  che- 
mist, with  a  wide  practical  experienc  ■.  is  n.  >s  essential 
for  bringing  the  standard  figures  in  their  best  form 
from  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  possible  practical  point  of 
view,  especially  where  the  man  in  charge  of  the  mill 
has  no  chemical  training  himself. 

Those  standard  figures  should  he  actual  resnlts  ob- 
tained in  the  mills,  not  merely  figures  to  he  aimed  at. 

Above  mentioned  reports,  daily  as  well  as  monthly, 
would  he  gone  over  carefully  ami  discussed  between 
the  men  responsible.  Suggestions  should  he  made  for 
every  possible  lowering  of  costs  of  production  and  re 
pairs,  saving  of  materials,  increasing  of  production, 
and  so  on.  and   remedies  suggested   and  decided   on 

[f  only  this  scheme  were  generally  followed  through- 
out the  pulp  and  paper  line  and  live  men.  who  thor 
oughlj  knew  their  business  practically  as  well  as  theo- 
retically, were  put  in  charge  of  the  mills  and  their  sue 
gestions  followed  ! ! ! 

Our  line  should  then,  in  general,  he  in  a  much  more 
flourishing  position  to  daj  than  it  is. 

We  have  cheap  wood,  cheap  power  and  a  large  mar- 
ket, ami  our  Kuropean  competitors  have  to  pay  the 
double  to  quadruple  price  for  their  wood,  have  often  to 
send  their  products  by  rail  for  large  distances  to  near 
est  shipping  harbor  ami  have  also  to  paj  the  large  over- 
sea freight. 

Their    lower    cost    in    u  aires    and    supply    materials    is 

of  secondary  importance  It  is  their  scientific  man 
Bgeinent  thai  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  take  up  the 
competition  on  this  <  lontinent  ' ! 
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Standard  Test  for  the  Bleaching 
Qualities  of  Pulp 

Sindall  and  Bacon. 

Attention  has  again  been  directed  to  this  important 
and  interesting  question  by  .Messrs.  Baker  and  Jennison 
of  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  Greenhithe.  These 
gentlemen  are  fully  qualified  to  deal  with  the  points 
which  arise  in  connection  with  the  bleaching  of  wood 
pulp,  and  the  very  suggestive  paper  read  by  them  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  industry 
is  sure  to  attract  notice. 

The  writers  of  the  paper  read  at  the  Society's  meet- 
ing gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  experiments 
which  they  had  carried  on.  These  were  mainly  limited 
to  the  behaviour  of  what  is  known  as  easy  bleaching 
pulp,  which  rather  ambiguous  term  has  been  devised, 
through  trade  custom  chiefly,  by  considering  that  any 
pulp  which  did  not  bleach  with  12  per  cent,  of  powder 
tn  a  satisfactory  color,  could  not  be  described  under 
such  a  term. 

Such  Interesting  and  vital  points  as  the  influence  of 
the  soluble  content  of  the  pulp  itself,  thai  is  to  say,  the 
compounds  present  in  the  pulp  which  could  be  ex- 
tracted with  water,  and  the  degree  of  concentration  of 
the  pidp.  came  under  review.  The  writers  have  em- 
phasized the  tacts  which  have  been  drought  up  by 
previous  workers  iii  this  sphere,  that  the  total  con- 
sumption of  bleach  is  materially  influenced  by  this  ami 
similar  conditions.  There  is  no  ilonht  that  there  have 
been  some  attempts  from  lime  to  time  in  practice  to 
wash  out  the  soluble  content  of  pulp  bj  a  previous  ex- 
traction with  water  before  adding  the  correel  amount 
of  bleach  solution,  hut  the  eeonomj  of  such  a  method 
is  rather  open  to  question  unless  it  can  he  shown  that 
tin-  consumption  of  bleach  by  such  aqueous  extract 
amounts  to  at  least  -  percent.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  normal  pulps  offered  on  the  market  would  show  as 
Large  a  proportion  as  this.  It  would  at  hast  indicate 
that  the  pulp  had  not  been  completely  washed  before 
being  made  up  into  sheets. 

The  experiments  of  Temperley,  made  some  years  ago, 
indicating  the  folly  of  using  hack  bleach  residues  from 
the  potching  engines  for  Lixiviating  further  quantities 
of  bleaching  powder,  were  amply  confirmed  by  these 
investigators,  and  the  more  precise  details  given,  when 
published  in  tie-  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  will  afford  useful  information  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  interesting  point  of  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  pulp  was  discussed,  and  an  account  given  of  cer- 
tain experiments  in  which  the  proportion  of  solution 
mixed  with  the  pulp  was  varied,  and  it  was  shown  that 
the  thicker  the  consistency  of  the  pulp  mixture,  the 
greater  was  the  efficiency  ami  economy  obtained.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  using  a  very  concen- 
trated mass  it  was  possible  to  have  the  bleach  solution 
of  higher  density.  It  seems  correct  to  assume  that  by 
having  a  liquor  of  higher  specific  gravity,  in  this  way. 
the  activity  of  the  chlorine  was  increased.  Or  it  would 
he  more  correct  to  say  that  the  extra  dilution  of  bleach 
liquor,  which  is  obtained  under  ordinary  practice,  re- 
duces the  activity  of  the  hypochlorite. 

The  most  valuable  suggestion  of  the  authors  of  this 
paper  was  found,  as  is  usual  with  documents  of  this 
character,  towards  the  end  of  it.  The  experiments  of 
Sindall  with  the  use  of  the  tintometer  for  the  measure- 


ment of  the  degrees  of  whiteness  of  bleach  pulp  were 
referred  to,  and  the  authors  appear  to  have  devised  a 
method  by  which  the  absolute  color  could  he  shown 
to  perspective  buyers.     It  was  rightly  argued  that  the 

measurements   by   the   tintometer,   though    giving   precise 

and  absolute  figure  values,  did  not  in  themselves  afford 
the  buyer  any  idea  of  the  whiteness  of  the  paper,  owing 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  figure  values.  It  was  proposed 
to  prepare  a  series  of  porcelain  plates  having  certain 
definite  color  values  corresponding  to  certain  degrees 
of  whiteness  of  tin-  pulp.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that 
the  pulp  agent  would  he  enabled  to  present  in  tangible 
form  to  the  buyer  a  sample  of  the  pulp  which  was 
offered  for  sale,  and  also  a  porcelain  plate  representing 
the  color  which  might  he  expected  on  treating  the  sam 
pie  of  pulp  with  certain  definite  amounts  of  bleach. 

There  can  he  little  ilonht  that  this  would  he  rather 
convenient  as  the  pulp  agent  could  carry  with  him 
samples  of  porcelain  plates  corresponding  to  certain 
grades  of  white,  and  since  the  grades  of  white  could 
he  permanently  recorded  by  and  always  corrected  by 
the  tintometer,  there  would  he  no  difficulty  in  duplical 
ing  plates  as  required,  ami  ascertaining  their  color 
values  in  terms  of  tintometer  readings. 

Among  the  analysts  present  at  the  meeting  there  was 
a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  tintometer 
for  measuring  grades  of  white.  One  or  two  speakers 
referred  to  the  accuracy  id'  the  readings  obtained  on  the 
tintometer  for  the  measurement  of  flour.     .Mr.  Sindall 

iitioned    that    in    his    own    experiments    he    had    sub 

mitted  to  .Mr.  Lovibond,  the  inventor  of  the  tintometer, , 

a  series  of  bleached  pulps,  the  colors  of  which  had  I n 

obtained  by  submitting  a  known  sample  of  pulp  to 
varying  quantities  of  bleaching  powder.     In  this  way  a 

complete   set    of  samples   showing    the   ell'ect    of  4,   8,    L2, 

l'i.  20  and  24  pci'  cent,  of  bleach  had  I ii  used.     The 

samples  were  numbered  in  a  promiscuous  order  ami  the 
readings  tabulated,  showing  the  gradual  elimination  "i 
the  red  and  ,\  ellov  coloring  matter,  which  corresponded 

in  practically  ever}  case  with  the  correct  order  of  the 
samples  as  bleached. 

The  chief  value,  however,  of  the  paper  Bubmitted  was 

the  suggest] f  permanent   whit,-  colors  in  the  form  of 

plates,   and    sii the   color  of  such    plates   could    easily 

he  checked  by  the  tintometer,  i1  is  clear  they  would 
have  a  technical  HSefulneS8  for  the  purpose  already 
described.    Tin-  comparison  of  the  rough  paper  texture 

with    the   s th   surface   of   a    porcelain    plate   docs   not 

offer  ain  serums  difficulty  according  to  the  experience 
ol   Messrs.  I  hiker  and  Jennison. 


TESTING  DEGREE  OF  BEATING  PAPER  PULP. 

E.  W.  L.  stark,  in  a  recent  contribution  to  Iter  Papier 

Kahrikant.  on   the  subject   of  an   apparatus   for  the  test 

ing  of  the  degree  of  beating  of  paper  pulp,  says  a  meas- 
ured quantity  of  pulp  from  the  beating  engine    50  c  c 

is  diluted  with  water  to  500  C.C.  and   pound   into  a   tap 
funnel  fitted  with  a  win-  cloth  sieve.     The  tap  is  then 

opened  and   the   volume  of  water  collected  at    equal   in- 
tervals     of      time       (1,      .",      Ol-      lip      to      ii'!      see, ,n. |s  is      ||,,|e,| 

Curves  plotted  with  volumes  of  water  as  ordinates  and 
time  intervals  as  ahscissae  then  illustrate  the  degree  of 
fineness  of  the  pulp  and  its  rate  of  draining  on  tin- 
paper  machine  wire.  Provided  the  concentration  of  the 
pulp  is  constant,  these  curves  are  comparable  w  ith  each 
other  and  afford  an  indication  of  the  state  of  pri 
tion  of  the  stuff.  When  the  concentration  of  the  pulp 
is  variable,  tin-  curves  may  he  corrected  to  a  standard 
concentration  after  a  determination  id'  the  dry  sub- 
stance has  been  made. 
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Centrifugal    Screens 

It'  on.'  Iids  lie, -ii  iii  touch  with  progressive  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  lie  has  aoticed  thai  their  screenings  systems 
have  undergone  tin-  most  radical  changes  within  re- 
cent years.  The  screen  rooms  of  many  mills  were, 
iiiul  not  a  few  still  are,  places  where  the  economy  en- 
gineer has  many  suggestions  to  offer.  In  many  mills 
a  few  years  ago  large  rooms  were  crowded  with  Flat 
Screens  which  kept  a  crew  of  repair  men  busy  almost 

continuously.     To-day,  when  oi nters  some  of  these 

mills  the  noise  of  the  screen  room  has  vanished,  where 
formerly  the  room  was  crowded  with  Flat  Screens  and 
where  no  place  was  left  for  other  machinery,  one  can 
daj  a  row  of  ( lentrifugal  Screens  occupj  ing  only 
.  d  [.art  of  the  room,  hut  doing  as  much  work  as 
the  former  Flat  Screen-  did.  There  is  now  enough 
room    left    for   Wet     Machines,    Deckers,     Conveyors. 

Pumps,   etc. 

There  always  was  naturally  a  feeling  against  Centri- 
fugal Screens.  The  Flat  Screen  is  old  and  had  been 
fully  developed.  The  Centrifugal  Screen  was  just  com- 
ing into  use.  The  designers  had  to  learn.  The  Inst 
sign  for  its  right  to  existence  was  the  fact  that  num- 
berless firms  took  up  its  manufacture.     Their  engineers 


and  advisers  saw  that  tie-  future  was  coming  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Centrifugal  Screen.  Despite  tin- 
disadvantages  of  the  many  kinds  on  the  market,  thej 
saw  that  the  Flat  Screens  could  never  offer  the  econo 
mical   features  which   the   former  have,  and   they   knew 

that  the  Centrifugal  Screen  n led  develo] int. 

h,  quite  a  few  mills  to-day  we  observe  a  new  kind 

ntrifugal  Screen   in  apparance,    quite     differenl 

lie  earlier  makes.     It  looks  very  practical,  and  it 

.,s   practical.     The    \\-,;\   spout,   outlet    spoul 

Irivc   are   located   where   the    practical     mill      man 

to  have  them.     The  engineers  that   recommend  the 

lation  of  this  Sere,  n  sa\    it   is  the  most  convenient 

■   up.  the  mechanical  advantages  are  remarkable, 

i  e  practical  pulp  ami  paper  maker  likes  it   bel 

.in  other  machines.    This  machine  does  not  ignore 

the   earlier   tj  pes.   all   of   which 

a I  points,  hut  it  embodies  a  combination 

tC of  close  ohser\; •  of 

I   it   eliminates    the     draw  hacks 
I  bj   experiei I  mill  men  who 

1    Screens    knows 

i  om  will  dispute  the  draw  back 

t.  or  a  Kelt   pullcj   on  a   vertical 

steps    or    thrust 

io    ibh    trouble  result 


ing  from  the  use  id'  such  apparently  necessary  means. 
or  the  had  influence  which  change  in  the  stock  supply 
has  on  many  of  the  Centrifugal  types  of  Screen,  or  the 

loss   of    time    and    ne\     if   the    inlets    or   outlets    plug 

up.  Disadvantages  such  as  these  had  to  he  overcome  in 
the  development  of  the  Centrifugal  Screen.  Engineers 
and  papermakers  tell  us  that  in  the  Improved  Screen 
these  drawbacks  are  eliminated,  and  that  they  believe 
it  represents  the  ( lentrifugal  Screen  to  which  the  future 
belongs.  Standing  in  front  of  the  machine  om-  wonders 
at  the  nice  ami  steady  running  without  any  noticeable 
vibration.  It  docs  not  begin  to  shake  if  the  stock 
comes  thicker  or  in  a  rush. 

The  pulley  is  on  a  horizontal  shaft  and  a  plain 
Straight  belt  drive  can  he  employed.  The  runners  are 
so  arranged  that  the  end  thrust  on  tin-  shaft  that  is 
common  to  other  horizontal  types  is  eliminated.  There 
is  no  packing  around  the  shaft  or  anywhere  on  the 
Screen.  Inlet  and  outlets  are  arranged  in  a  most 
practical  way.  The  two  ends  of  the  machine  are  entire- 
ly free  from  spouts,  and  thus  the  machine  and  the  bear- 
ings are  easily  accessible.  It  is  quite  a  relied'  to  the  mill 
men  to  know  that  the  Improved  Screen  is  not  going 
to  give  trouble  if  the  stock  comes  too  thick  or  all  in 
a  rush.  The  good  stock  will  not  then  all  he  thrown  out 
through  the  tailing  spouts,  ami  no  step  bearing  is  go- 
ing to  run  hot. 

Tin-  decree  of  screening  can  he  adjusted  tlirouLrh 
throttling  of  the  shower  pressure.  It  is  possible  to  re- 
ject tailings  more  or  less  as  desired.  This  makes  this 
Screen  especially  valuable  in  front  id'  newspaper  ma- 
chines or  board  machines.  The  plates  may  he  revolved 
h\  means  of  a  handwheel  or  a  clutch  if  tin-  machine  is 
running.     By  lifting  the  top  cover  and  revolving  the 

ii   drum,  the  plates  may  1 asily  inspected   in  one 

minute. 

The   Improved   Screen  does  not    embody   om-   man's 
idea,  hut   is  designed   through   the  assistance  of  tiist 
class  practical  men.  who  have  had  years  of  experience 
with  all  kinds  of  Centrifugal  Screens. 

It  may  he  successfully  used  for  gound  wood,  sulphite, 
sulphate  straw  hoards  and  all  kinds  of  hinder  hoards, 
news  and  wrapping.  The  centrifugal  screen  made  by 
tie-  Sherbrooke  .Machinery  Co.,  has  all  these  advantages 
and  is  one  of  the  best   on  the  market. 


NEW  BOARD  MILL  FOR  MONTREAL. 

The  Montreal  Boxboard  Co.  has  Keen  organized  by 
Mr.  i  >  A.  Porritt,  formerlj  General  Manager  of  Price 
Bros.  &  Co..  Ltd.  Associate,!  with  him  is  Mr.  .1.  K. 
Walker,  the  waste  paper  deal  of  Montreal,  who  is 
also  interested  in  the  National  Paper  Co..  V'alleyfield, 
Que.,  ami  the  mill  at  Sault  an  Recollet.  Thej  arc  re- 
building the  old  buildings  of  the  Montreal  Woollen  Co., 
on  tin-  Lachine  <  'anal  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Porritt  will  place  the  order  for  the  hoard  machine 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.  It  will  he  a  six  cylinder  machine 
ami  will  have  approximately   fifty  dryers 

They  will  manufacture  chip  hoard  from  the  waste 
papers  of  Montreal,  the  supply  of  which  Mr.  Walker 

-•Is.      It    is   their  purpose   also  to  make  all   kinds  of 
pulp    hoard,   and    patent    coated    hoard.         Mr,     I'orritt's 

wide  experience  at  Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  mill  will  en- 
sure   the    slleeess    of    Ills    newest     Xelltlirc.        TIlC    llliirkot     ill 

Montreal    is    sufficient    to    handle    the    entir tput, 

which  will  he  delivered  by  motor  trucks  These  same 
trucks  will  he  used  to  gather  the  waste  papers.  Being 
on   the   Lachine  ('anal,  tin-  coal  supplj    will   also 

I  cheaply   by  water,  ami  pulp  can  he  delivered  at 

the   mill  side  |i\    v. 
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UMTED  STATES  7JOTES 


Q 


CSpeoial  to  Pulp  &   Papi 

Business  al  the  Anchor  ilills  Paper  Company  al 
Windsor  Locks,  ('dun.,  is  not  very  brisk  a1  present,  and 
preparations  are  under  way  for  the  shutting  down  of 
the  plant.  The  owners  are  not  particularly  noxious  to 
continue  the  business  much  longer,  and  have  offered 
the  mill  for  sale  They  have  received  some  offers  Tot- 
it.  but  not  as  much  as  they  deemed  it  worth,  so  the  bids 
were  not  accepted.  It  is  planned  now  to  work  up 
such  stock  as  is  on  hand  and  then  shut  down.  Some 
of  the  employees  have  already  obtained  othei 
ploymenl  in  view  <>l'  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  mill. 
The  plant  is  one  of  the  eldest  landmarks  of  the  town. 
having  been  established  firsl  as  a  paper  mill  when  tin- 
town  itself  was  rounded  in  185 |. 


The  Case  Hoard  Companj  of  Andover,  .Mass..  which 
has  not  been  running  for  several  weeks  on  account  of 
a  broken  cylinder  on  the  engine,  has  completed  the  re- 
pairs, and  is  now-  operating  full  again. 

•  •         •         • 

The  White  ( 'orliin  Division  of  the  United  States  Eu 
velope  <'o..  at  Kockville.  Conn.,  plans  to  ered  an  ad 
dition  to  its  plant  in  West  Main  Street.  The  new- 
structure  will  be  130  feel  bj  90  fei  and  will  he  lo  ;a1 
ed  w.-si  of  the  presenl  building.  This  Division  is  one 
of  the  largesl  envelope  plants  in  the  country.  Nearly 
three  million  envelopes  a  daj  are  turned  out.  The  com- 
panj  employs  about    165  hands. 

•  •  •  • 

Waste  paper  is  m>  longer  wasted  at  the  city  hall  at 
Detroit,  .Mich.  Mayor  Prince  has  purchased  a  paper- 
baling  machine,  and  has  ins-tailed  it  in  the  baseinenl 
of  the  city  hall.  All  the  paper  from  the  city 
hall,  the  police  station  and  the  municipal  court  is  now 
brougbl  to  the  basement  of  the  city  hall,  instead  of  be 
ing  thrown  into  the  furnace  or  hauled  to  the  dump. 
This  paper  is  purchased   by   a   local   concern  at   L'T  cents 

per  hundred.     The  sat ■ pan}    lasl   week  boughl  a 

hie-  quantity  of  obi  books  and  records  from  tl it\   for 

25  cents  per  cwt. 

•  •        •        • 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  -.tuck  holders  of  the  United 
States  envelope  company  was  held  in  Portland.  Me., 
last  week.  Waldo  E.  Buck,  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  .Manufacturers'  .Mutual  Insurance  Company,  was 
chosen  a  director  in  place  id'  Rred.  II.  Daniels,  who  .lied 
Augusl  31,  1913.  W.  it.  Day  of  Springfield,  Mass..  was 
chosen  treasurer  and  Franklin  C.  Payson  of  Portland, 
clerk.  All  the  other  directors  were  re-elected.  It  was 
voted  to  amend  the  by-laws  to  read  that  the  transfer 
books  shall  be  closed  for  14  days  prior  to  any  stock- 
holders' meeting,  instead  of  I1'  days  prior  to  the  pay- 
ment  of  any   dividend. 

•  #         *         * 

Charb-s  Clugston,  superintendent  of  the  Baid  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Writing  Company  at  Eas1  Lee, 
.Mass..  has  resigned.  Mr.  Clugston  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  mill  for  six  years.  lb-  went  to  Lee  from  I  Inly  oke, 
and  is  a  papermaker  of  much  skill.  It  is  not  known 
definitely  what  his  future  plans  are.  but  it  is  thoughl  he 
will  return  to  a  position  in  Holvoke.  Mr.  Clugston  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  George  W.  Bradburn,  who  is  sup- 


erintendent   of   the   company's   mill   al    South    Lee   and 
who  will  have  the  oversight  of  both  mills. 
*         *         •         • 

-V  building  boom  is  imminent  in  the  hustling  paper 
making  town  of  Rumford,  Me.,  and  it  is  expected  that 
contractors  will  Im-  busy  before  long  in  several  under- 
takings.    There  have  been  ru is  of  an  addition  to  the 

Oxford  paper  mill,  and  also  to  the  new  coated  paper 
mill,  but  these  rumors  have  not  been  substantiated  as 
yet,  although  the  addition  to  the  Oxford  mill  is  said  to 
he  a  certainty  at  some  near  future  date. 


The  Composite   Board   Company   id'   Niagara    Palls, 
which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  several  months 

ago,   is  expected    lo   be    reopened   again    under  a    firm    lill- 

ancial  basis  in  a  few  weeks.  Edward  Hill  was  presi- 
dent, and  A.  -I.  Kay  secretary  of  tin-  old  company,  and 
it  is  expected  they  will  be  retained  at  the. head  of  the 
ganized  company.  The  receivers'  foreclosure  sab- 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  plant,  equipmenl  ami 
stock  by  tin-  Miagara  Calls  Power  Company.  Par- 
ticular satisfaction  is  felt  in  paper  making  circles  over 
the  success  of  tin-  company  in  reorganizing. 

•  •  •  # 

The  Racquette  River  Paper  Company,  of  Posdam,  X. 
Y..  of  which  Geo.   W.  Sisson,  Jr.,   is  the  president,  is 
making  new  arrangements  for  the  sab-  of  its  product, 
and  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  its  patrons:     Gen 
tlemen:     With  a  view  to  keeping  in  closer  touch  with 

your  ds  and  to  give  you  better  service,  we  have  ar 

d  to  have  Mr.  Edwin  I'.  Lindsay,  of  Boston,  han 
die  the  sale  of  "ur  papers.  This  arrangemeni  will  en- 
abl  us  to  devote  closer  attention  to  the  manufacturing 
end  and  result  in  even  greater  uniformity  ami  excel- 
lence of  our  product,  (hit-  mutual  relations  will  be  as 
direct    and    intimate    as    ever,    ami    we    shall     visit     our 

friends  as  opportunity  offers.     We  confidently  expect 

and  bespeak  for  Mr.  Lindsay  and  his  Belling  organiza- 
tion, the  same  kind  isideration  that  you  have  shewn 

us  in  the  past  Yours  very  truly.  The  Racquette  River 
Paper  Company,  signed  Geo.  W.  sisson.  Jr.,  presi- 
dent." 


•  'it    application    of   the   directors   of    tin-   corporation. 
Justice  Andrews  has  granted  an  injunction  restraining 
tie-  prosecution  of  suits  against  tin-  Battle  Island  Pulp 
iV  Paper  Company  of  Plton,  N.Y.,  granting  tin-  volun 
tary  dissolution  of  the  company,  and   naming   I-'.    I'., 
shepherd  of  Oswego  as  receiver.       According  to  the 
petition  their  .in    $448,000  in   notes  against   the  com- 
pany, the  interest   on  tin-  bonds  has  not   been  paid,  and 
there  is  no  cash  on  hand.       The  plant   of  the  Battle   Is 
Land   Paper  Company   has  not    been   running  for  over 
two    weeks,    and    cannot    be    opened    until    an    order   of 
the  court   is  obtained.     If  this  is  done,  authority  will 
have  to  be  given  the  receiver  to  borrow  money  to  carry 
mi    the    business.       Mr.    Shepherd    was    placed    under    a 
sol). HUH    bond    and    at    present    will    simply    take   cl 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements.      Unless  il   '-an   l». 
shown  that  the  plant  can  be  operated  at  a  profit   it   will 
probably  eventually  be  sold  by  the  receiver. 
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The  International  Paper  <'".  is  making  an  efforl  to 
make  a  grade  of  paper  ;it  Ticonderoga,  N.V..  for  Sears, 
thai  that  concern  has  had  difficulty  in 
obtaining,  and  it  is  believed  thai  success  will  crown 
their  efforts.  A  number  of  mills  have  tried  to  make 
this  paper,  which  is  very  light,  weighing  bul  twenty- 
two  !»> iiiuls  to  the  ream,  l>ut  have  been  unable  to  make 
stock  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  big  Chicago  house. 
Ticonderoga  mill  started  making  the  paper  two 
weeks  ago  and,  while  the  right  color  lias  been  obtained, 
the  st,„-k    •  el   to  the  required  weight.     It    is 

believed,  however,  thai  this  will  soon  be  overcome. 
The  mail  order  house  will  use  ten  thousand  ions  of  the 
paper  a  year  end,  with  another  like  this  in  prospect, 
it  is  certain  thai  Supt.  Mulroy,  one  of  the  paper  com- 
pany's expert  and  most  experienced  men.  will  make 
every  effort  to  turn  oul  stock  thai  will  meel  the  re- 
quirements. 

•  »        «        • 

\  delegation  of  Papermakers  headed  by  W.  R. 
Smith  viee-presidenl  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
0{  Paper  Makers,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  general 
offices  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  at 
Holvoke,  Mass.,  for  a  conference  with  General  Mana- 

,.'  Alfred  II  Leeds,  relative  to  the  establishment  ol 
Th.-  three  tour  system  in  all  mills  of  the  combine.  'I  be 
company  adopted  the  three-tour  plan  about  two  years 
aeo  and  all  the  mills  of  the  combine,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Massasolt,  Holyoke,  Linden,  1  arsons 
.in,l  two  Riverside  divisions  have  adopted  the  plan; 
The  objeel  of  the  conference  is  to  find  oul  whether  or 
ll(lt  the  American  Writing  Paper  plans  to  change  over 
these  mills,  and  when.  Committees  from  each  ol  the 
six  mills  are  included  in  the  delegation. 

•  •        *        * 

Edward  L.  Rantoul,  formerly  of  Salem,  Mass..  is 
among  those  prominent  in  the  developmenl  of  a  mil 
lion-dollar  pulp  company.  A  Massachusetts  Charter 
was  issued  last  week  at  the  state  Bouse  to  the  Andro- 
scoggin Pulp  Company,  capitalized  for  $1,000, As 

sociated  with  Mr.  Rantoul  in  the  Corporation  are  James 
M.  Wheaton  and  Richard  S.  Russell. 

•  •        •        • 

The  Columbian  Paper  Company,  of  Jackson,  .Miss. 
began  the  manufacture  of  pulp  from  pine  wood  last 
week.  This  is  the  firsl  time  the  plant  has  ever  under- 
taken to  manufacture  pulp  from  pine  wood,  although 
a  little  pine  has  at  times  in  the  past  been  mixed  with 

Is  used  in  manufacturing  the  pulp    There  is 

derahle  amount  of  pine  on  th*'  yards  of  the  plant 
which  will  he  used  in  experimenting  with 
M-ture  of  pulp  from   that   wood. 

•  •  •  • 

The   \ew    York   Taper  <' panj   of  Baltimore,  Md., 

16    to    William    liaueinsehmi.lt.       It    is 
'ha'    the    business    and    prop,  it  \     was    pur 

•  Is  i -ash     There  «as  a  mortgage  on  the 

10,  w  hleh  was  also  assumed.     The  worth 

■   •  :-  aboul  >12,000  and  the  total  inventor} 

i      This  concern  was  pur 

Whitehall  Paper  Company,    The  New 

dates  back   to   1898,   it   having 

i        prick    Brinkman   and   con 

i .;.  which  he  formed  a  cor 

Whitehall  Paper  <  'ompanj    This 

,   mill   at    Whitehall.   Md.,  and   Op 

on  w  1 1 1 1  the  jobbing  bm 

I IV. 


New  Woods  for  Paper 

(Special  to  Pulp  A  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York.  March  -J~>.  1914. 
As  announced  last  mouth  in  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Maga- 
zine the  New  York  Herald  printed  an  issue  on  paper 
made  at  the  Government's  experimenting  plant  in  Wis- 
consin from  wood  other  than  spruce.  It  was  desired 
to  show  that  the  life  of  the  newsprint  industry  does 
not  hinge  on  spruce  alone.  Th.-  severe  practical  test 
made  by  the  Herald  has  been  successful,  as  evidenced 
by  the  results  and  the  evidence  of  the  printers.  Seven- 
teen formulas  have  been  tried  out  at  the  Forests'  Pro- 
duets  Laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis.,  and  samples  of 
sheets  from  each  id'  these  seem  to  hear  out  the  conten- 
tion in  favor  of  woods  other  than  spruce.  The  formulas 
as   given,   are:  Furnish 

Sheet    No.    1.  Lbs. 

spruce  groundwood 750 

Hemlock  sulphite 250 

Sheet     No      J. 

Western  hemlock  groundwood 750 

Hemlock  sulphite 250 

Sheet       N...      :',. 

Sitka  spruce  groundwood 750 

Hemlock    sulphite 250 

Sheet    No.    4. 

Lodgepole  pine  groundwood 750 

Hemlock  sulphite ■_'.">(] 

Sheet     No.    5. 

Western  yellow  pine  groundwood Ton 

Hemlock  sulphite 250 

Sheet     No.    fi. 

Balsam  fir  groundwood 750 

Hemlock  sulphite 250 

Sheet  No.  7. 

Cal.  lodgepole  pine  groundwood 750 

Hemlock  sulphite 250 

Sheet    No.    8. 

Red  fir  groundwood 750 

Hemlock  sulphite 250 

Sheet      No.     P. 

White  spruce  groundwood 375 

Hemlock  groundwood 375 

Hemlock   sulphite 250 

Sheet      No.      10. 

White  spruce  groundwood 375 

Balsam  fir  groundwood o7"> 

Hemlock  sulphite '_'."iii 

Sheet     No.     11. 

Tamarack  groundwood 7">u 

Hemlock  sulphite 250 

Sheet      No.     11'. 

Tamarack  groundwood :!"."> 

White  spruce  groundwood :!7."> 

Hemlock     sulphite 250 

Sheet        \o         LI 

Noble  Mr 

Hemlock   sulphite •_'.">(( 

Sheet     No      11 

Alpine   tir 7.">H 

Hemlock   sulphite 250 

Sheet      No.     15. 

White    tir 750 

Hemlock  sulphite        250 

\o    16 

Bngelmann  spruce 750 

Hemlock   sulphite 250 

..    i; 

Amahilis  tir 750 

Hemlock  iulphit< 
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New    Superintendent    of    Forest 
Products  Laboratories. 

Mr.  John  s.  Bates  has  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  to  take  the  place 
of  A.  G.  Mclntyre,  who  has  resigned  to  go  to  Bathurst, 
New  Brunswiek. 

The  choice  of  the  Government  is  a  most  happy  one. 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  better  combination 
of  personality,  training  ami  experience,  adapted  to  thai 
work. 

Mr.  Bates  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Ont.,  ami  is  a 
graduate  of  Acadia  Universitj  in  arts  and  science. 
After  leaving  Acadia  he  wenl  to  Columbia  University, 

New    York,   ami    graduated    in    chemical    engii ring, 

specializing   in   pulp  ami   paper.     Be   will   be   granted 


J.  s.  Bates 

the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Jim.'  for  work 
■  lom-  on  the  chemical  utilization  of  Southern  pine  wast,- 
at  Columbia.  Mr.  Bates  held  the  -I.  Pierpont  Morgan 
scholarship  in  applied  science,  ami  was  an  assistant  in 
quantitative  analysis  ami  industrial  chemistry.  In  L912 
he  was  appointed  Anthony  Goldschmidl  Fellow  in 
( Ihemistry. 

Added  to  all  this  training  is  tin-  practical  experience 
witli  tin'  Union  Bag  ami  Paper  Co.  ami  Arthur  l>.  Little, 
Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass..  from  where  he  comes  to  Montreal. 

We  predict  for  Mr.  Bates  large  success  in  his  new 
work  in  this  new  institution,  which  means  so  much  to 
Canadian  papermakers.  We  also  welcome  him  hack  to 
his  native  country,  ami  f.-cl  fortunate  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  young  country  are  able  to  attract  and 
hold  men  of  such  qualifications. 


Ottawa  Notes. 

(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

Ottawa.  March  30.-  Among  recent  incorporations  of 

Montreal  pulp  and  paper  firms  at  Ottawa  are  those  of 
the  Standard  Pulp  ami  Lumber  Company.  Ltd.,  incorp- 
orated with  +1.000,000  capital  and  among  whose  incorp- 
orators are  Messrs.  Charles  Beauchemin,  Joseph  A. 
Richardson  and  P.  Lavigeur,  all  lumber  merchants  of 
Montreal,  and  the  Montreal  Box  Hoard  Company,  Ltd., 
with  $500,000  capital. 

of  considerable  interest  to  the  trade  is  the  announce- 
ment that  a  new  method  of  cleaning  paper  currency 
has  hen  adopted  by  the  Canadian  finance  Department 

alter  long  experi atation.     The   fact    that    hank   notes 

carry  germs  has  lono  been  recognized  and  for  some 
time  the  Department  bad  been  trying  various  methods 
of  disinfection^  these  notes  without  injuring  the  paper 
of  which  the\  are  made.  It  was  found  that  about  20,- 
tioo  living  bacteria  infected  the  ordinary  D inion  note 

after  it   had  been  in  circulation  for  some  time  the  notes 

containing  a  fatty  extract  which  tended  to  retain  for 
an  indefinite  period  any  infection. 

The  lirst  tests  were  made  w  ith  formaldehyde  gas  and 
it  was  found  that  this  was  effective  as  far  as  the  germs 
were  concerned,  hut  that  the  gas  left  poisonous  effects. 
Heat  was  then  tried,  the  notes  being  subjected  to  a  uni- 
form temperature  of  80  degreees  centigrad  lor  four 
hours  and  this  was  found  completely  successful,  the 
germs  being  killed  and  the  paper  remaining  uninjured, 

e\  en  after  an  exposure  of  ti\  e  da\  8, 

The  question  of  the  discharge  of  paper  mill  effluents 
into  navigable  waters  which,  as  alreadj    mentioned  in 

this  correspondence,  has  been  upying  the  attention 

of  Parliament  this  session  in  connection  with  the  gen 
era!  question  of  pollution,  has  been  referred  to  a  emu 
mittee  which  will  hear  evidence  in  this  regard  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  Two  hills,  which  have 
been  introduced  in  regard  to  pollution,  one  bj  Mr. 
George  II.  Brabury,  M.  P..  ami  Hie  other  bj  Senator 
Belcourt,  both  of  which  are  somewhat  drastic  measures, 
were  referred  to  the  committee.  During  the  discussion 
on  the  motion  to  deal  with  them  thus.  Sir  Wilfrid  Pan 
rier,  leader  of  tin-  Opposition,  urged  that   Parliament 

take    action    at    once,   and    mentioned    the    fact    that    the 

House   had  years  ago  had   considerable   trouble   with 

the  lumber  and   paper  mills  on   the  Ottawa    River  with 

I  to  the  sane-  question  ami  had  eventually  gained 

n-  contention  as  a  reason  why  it  should  brook  no  delay 

now.  The  Government,  however,  considered  it  wise  not 
to  he  too  summary. 

While  tale-  of  valuable  finds  of  diamonds  ami  other 
valuables  among  the  rubbish  in  paper  mills  are  not  un 
common  it  is  seldom  that  sm-li  good  fortune  descends 
upon  a  worker  therein  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  .1,  i  , 
miah  Larocque,  of  Hull,  an  employe,-  in  the  paper  mills 
of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company.  Harm-, pie  has  been  noti 
tied  that  an  unci,-  in  California,  recently  deceased,  has 
left  him  $1,. "500,000  and  has  •.'„„,•  to  claim   tie 

Fraser  ami  Company,  the  large  lumber  firm  which 

onounced   its  intention  ,,f  transferring  it-  plant 

from  its  present  sit,-  at  Aylmer,  Que.,  a  few  miles  from 

here,  will   go  to  Grand   Lake   Victoria,  Quel it   is 

learned.    A  milling  company  is  being  organized  to  take 

over  the  mill  while  its  limits  on  the  Ottawa.  Black  and 
( loulonge  rivers  will  be  sold,  including  500  square  miles 
of  timber  ami  pulp  wood  altogether. 

The  ( 'olonial  Lumber  <  'ompany  of  Pembroke  has  pur- 
chased from  the  .1.  D.  Fraser  estate,  '  >ttawa,  200  square 
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miles  of  pine  ami  pulp  wood  with  a  twenty-mile  front- 
•>i  the  Ottawa  River,  near  the  Des  Moines.     The 
limit  is  so  conveniently  situated  that   the  timber    can 
I'.,  brou ghl  down  to  the  company's  mills  in  a  day. 

Inside  a  week  tin-  Finance  Minister,  lion.  \V.  T. 
White,  will  bring  down  the  Budgel  in  Parliament,  and 
this  will  clear  the  decks  for  a  tariff  discussion.  I'liat 
there  will  he  no  change  in  the  schedules  as  affects  lum- 
ber, pulp  or  paper,  may  now  he  stated  as  a  practical 
certainty,  although  Western  deputations  have  asked  for 
the  former. 


CANADIAN  FOREST  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 
I  Special  to  I 

wa,  <>nt..  March  lP>.    -Following  the  example  of 

Quebec  lumber n  and  paper  manufacturers,  members 

of  both  trades  in  Ottawa  district  have  taken  steps 
towards  the  establishment  of  what  will  he  known  as 
tin-  Canadian  Forest  Protective  Association,  a  body 
which  will  lie  largely  along  the  lines  of  that  organized 
•  ago  in  Hie  St.  Maurice  Valley  for  the  pro- 
tection of  limits  there. 

Two  meetings  have  already  been  held  and  at  the  last 
one.  held  hist  week,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  un- 
dertake the  work  of  organization.  It  consists  of  Sen- 
ator W.  < '.  Edwards,  of  the  \Y.  < '.  Edwards  Lumber 
Company,  of  Ottawa:  .Mr.  J  B.  White,  of  the  Riordon 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company;  .Mr.  P.  M.  Kenny,  of  the 
-  MacLaren  Company,  of  Buckingham;  Mr.  Geo. 
If.  Milieu,  of  the  E.  I!.  Eddy  Company,  and  Mr.  Ward 
C.  Hughson,  of  Gilmour  and  Hughson,  of  Ottawa. 

It  was  decided  that  the  plan  <d'  organization  will  in- 
clude the  appointment  of  a  manager,  under  whom  will 
h.-  four  inspectors  and  thai  these  in  turn  will  dired  a 
statl"  of  rangers,  On  all  commanding  positions  lookouts 
will  he  established  to  give  warning  in  case  of  lire  and 
telephones  will  he  installed  throughout  the  different 
limits  whose  owners  are  members  of  the  association. 
The  railroad  lines  throughout  the  limits  will  also  be 
patrolled  and  by  all  these  means  it  is  Imped  to  very 
greatly  reduce  the  loss   from    forest    tin-,   now    so  great. 

Among    the    firms    Which    Were    represented    ;lt     the    hist 

meeting  were:  The  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

represented   by  -I.   I'..   White.  Charles   Read   and  John 

.     Messrs   George  II.  Mille  and  .1.  P.  Rochester, 

E.  B.  Eddy  Company;  Senator  Edwards,  Gordon 

Iwards  and  .1.  A.  Cameron,  of  the  W.  ( '.  Edwards 

n;  ;  P.  C.   Walker,  of  Shepard  ami   .Morse;  sir 

H   K.  Egan,  of  the  Hawkesbury  Lumber  Company;  -I. 

"i  Fraser  and  Company;  -I.  II.  Black,  of  .1    |,\ 

and  Company;  B.  -I.  Graham,  R.  M.  Kenny  and 

•i    E   Rothery,  of. lames  MacLaren  Company. 


NO  SULPHITE  SPIRIT  IN  NORWAY. 

•  to  the  Tidsskrii't   lor  Papirimhist  ri.  the  fad 

I  rom  Su  eden  in  doing  nothing  to 

Utilizi  I  i  on,    ils   important   BUlphite   pulp 

due  to  tin-  fact  that  they  have  no  capital  for 
on  of  the  necessary  plant.     During  thi 

lorts,  <>f  the 

11  es    w  hich    do    not    use 

•  '   paper  mah ing,  only  t In  ee 

. .  idend     'I  planl  for  making 

onsiderable,  ami 


UNION  BAG. 

Canada  plays  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  the 
policies  of  the  new  management  of  the  Union  Pair  and 
Paper  Co.  of  New  Fork.  The  policy  of  the  pn 
management  is  first  to  attempt  to  restore  the  injured 
credit  of  the  company,  and  the  initial  step  Inwards 
this  is  to  pay  its  debts.     Following  this,  unproductive 

properties  must  he  made  productive  or  sold,  and  cer- 
tain of  tin-  manufacturing  plants  must  he  modernized. 
These  details  are  set  forth  in  the  annual  report  just 
out. 

Union   Bag  reports  net   earnings  of  $534,535  ami  a 
balance,  after  interest,  sinking  funds  and  depreci 
Hi'    $50,082.      This    result    compares    with    a    deficit     of 
$287,007  in  1912,  after  paying  the  preferred  dividend. 

The  company  in    1913  car I   .-P>  per  cent   on   the  $11,- 

000.000  preferred  againsl  .39  per  cent  on  the  same 
stock   in  the  previous  year. 

The  company's  principal  financial  difficulties  in  the 

past  have  been  due  to  dissipation  of  its  financial  resour- 
ces in  the  purchase  of  an  obsolete  mill  at  Hudson  Palls. 
X.Y..  a1  a  cosl  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  construction  of  a 
wood-pulp  mill  at  Cape  Magdalene,  Quebec,  at  a  cost  of 
over  sol  Id.  01 10.  This  mill  is  practically  useless  for  lack 
of  power  with  which  to  operate  it,  and  the  absence  of 
a  newsprint  mill  to  CO 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  January  31,  1913,  the 
company  'a  unsecured  hank  indebtedness  in  Canada  was 
$382,500.  It  was,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Janu- 
ary 31,  1914,  $340,000.  Liquid  assets  in  Canada  are  as 
follows;  Inventories  $1,066,363,  accounts  receivable 
$67,642,  making  a  total  of  $1,134,000.  The  directors 
state  that  by  arrangement  with  the  company's  Cana- 
dian hankers  they  are  content  to  have  these  loans 
liquidated  by  a  gradual  conversion  of  inventory. 

Mr.  John  S.  Reigel,  the  president,  states  that  the 
company  "must  also  strengthen  itself  to  meet  condi- 
tions arising  out  of  the  prohibition  of  pulpwood  export 
from  Canada  ami  the  recent  tariff  action  of  the  U.S. 
v.o\  eminent." 


BAMBOO  PAPER  IN  BRAZIL. 

A  small  paper  mill,  belonging  lo  the  ( 'oiiipanhiu 
Fabrics  de  Papel  and  Papellao,  at  Porto  Alegree,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  makes  aboul  mo  tons  of  wrap- 
ping annually.  Aboul  two-thirds  of  this  is  made  from 
bamboo,  the  resl  from  wood  pulp,  but  the  two  are  used 
separately. 

As  thej  find  it  cheaper  to  make  paper  from  hamhoo 
than  from  wood  pulp,  the}  contemplate  disusing  the 
latter  altogether.  With  this  end  in  view,  they  have 
made  hamhoo  plantations  close  to  the  mill,  which  ill 
two  or  three  years'  time  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
using  any  wood  pulp  at  all.  On  the  initiative  of  the 
hi  potash  syndicate,  a  part  of  these  plantations 
has  been  manured  with  potash  salts,  with  the  result 
thai  part  grows  faster  than  the  rest,  and  produces 
Btronger  plants 

(l|   course,   hamhoo  paper   is  neither  so  strong   Q01    so 

■  ood  pulp  paper,  hut   it   is 

quite  good  ei gh   for  main   purposes.     As  it  can  be 

sold  cheaper,  on  accounl  of  the  tariffs,  than  imported 
wrapping  papers,  il   finds  h  read}   sale  in  ti ountry 
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ASSOCIATION   OF  JAPANESE   PAPER  MILLS 


Nippon  Seishi  Rengokai. 


Brief  Sketch  of  the  Organization. 


The  history  of  the  Nippon  Seishi  Rengokai  dates 
from  L880,  in  which  year  it  was  first  organized  by  the 
Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Yukosha  Paper  Co., 
the  Kobe  Paper  Mill,  the  Mita  Paper  .Mill  and  the 
Osaka  Paper  Mill,  the  principal  objecl  of  the  organi- 
zers being  to  fix  from  time  to  time  the  selling  pric 
their  products  bj  agreement,  'lie-  system,  however, 
did  not  work  satisfactorily,  and  the  impracticability 
hi'  the  original  plan  was  realized  alter  trying  ii  a  year 
or  two.  The  Association  was  therefore  converted  grad- 
ually into  an  organ  for  social  intercourse.  The  by-law 
has  since  been  amended  two  or  three  times.  The  W 
ciation,  which  considers  matters  of  general  interesl  to 
the  paper  industry  of  Japan,  is  at  present  an  important 
organ  for  promoting  tin-  welfare  of  its  mem 

8  of  production,  imports  and  exports  are  publish- 
ed in  tin-  Association's  official  Magazine,  which  con- 
tains among  other  things,  articles  on  various  sub 
relating  to  paper.  Practically  all  the  manufacturers 
of  European  paper  in  Japan  are  members,  whose  names 
ari'  as   follows: — 

iiji  Paper  Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd..  Tokyo. 

Fuji  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Tok; 

Mitsubishi  Paper  Mille  <  !o 

Kiushi  Papi  r  I  o.,  Ltd.,  Matsukuma,  Kumamoto. 

Yokkaichi  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Yokkaichi,  Miye. 

Chuwo  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nakatsu,  I  rifu. 

Kokura  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kokura.  Put 

Tokyo  [tagami  t  !o.,  Ltd.,    '. 

I  nii/ii  Paper  t  !o.,  Ltd.,  -\>  oto. 

Noda  Paper  .Mills,  t  (saka. 

Xakanoshima  Paper  Co.,   I. 

Yukosha  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Tokyo. 

Kiso  Kogyo  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kiso,  Nagano. 

The  total  capital  invested   bj    these   13  mbers  in 

their  enterprises  amounts  to  aboul  30,000,000  yen,  and 

the  number  of  mills  owned  by  them  is  20.     In  ai 

to  54   machines  actually   running,   there   are   three  or 

four  new  ones  in  the  course  of  installation.     LS 

the  Government  Paper  Mill,  which  is  not  a 

the  Association,  there  are  some  oianufactur 

main  unaffiliated.     They  are,  namely,  the  Toyo  Paper 

i  o..  Ltd.,  of  <  >saka,  which  manufactures  cigarette  paper 

exclusively,  the  Teikoku  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  whose  mill  is 


Printings,  weighing  not   more  than  58  grammes  pe 

Metre 

Other  printings 

Writings 

Drawings 

Packings  and  Wrappings 

Match  Paper 

( !igarette  Paper 

Pasteboard  or  Cardboard 

Chinese  Paper 

Imitation  Japanese  and  Tissue 

Imitation  Parchment.  Paraffin,  and  Wax  Papers  .  .    . 
<  Hli.-r  Papers 


now  in  the  course  of  construction  in  Osaka,  and  eight 
concerns  manufacturing  straw-hoards. 

Production  of  Paper  in  1913. 
The  total  production  of  European  paper  except 
straw  hoard  in  1913  by  the  thirteen  principal  concerns 
constituting  the  Association  of  Japanese  Paper  Mills 
may  be  compared  below  with  the  figures  for  the  two 
preceding  years. 

Lbs. 

1913 295,892,82] 

1912 251,377,312 

191] 243,204,346 

The  increase  of  production  in  1913  over  that  in  1912 
amounting  to  aboul  18  per  cent  is  due  chieflj  1  i  to 
the  marked  increase  of  output  at  the  Tomakomai  Mill 
of  the  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  where  som |uip- 

lllents     were     improved,    and      (2)     to     the     admission     to 

membership  of  the  Kiso  Kogyo  Co.,  whose  mill  com 
menced  operation  in  January,  1913. 

Tin-  production  in  1913  may  be  classified  below  ac- 
cording to  the  grades  of  paper  manufactured: — 

Lbs. 

Printings 96,332,282 

News  Pi  intings 125,953,]  1  i 

Simili    8,]  18,159 

imitation  Japanese 10,112,556 

Match 9,328,833 

Coloured 1,703,959 

Wrappings  &  Packings.   .  .         17,679,198 

Imitation  Chinese 7,857,204 

Miscellaneous 15,782,613 


Total. 


-  12,821 


Owing  to  the  changed  classification  adopted  in  Janu- 
ary, 1913,  the  statistics  given  above  can  not  be  com 
pared  wit h  those  for  t he  preceding  j 

Imports  of  Paper  in  1913. 
Various  grades  of  paper  imported  into  Japan  during 
the  \ear  1913  may  be  compared  helow  with   the  statis- 
tics'for  1912. 

N.B.     In   the   following  statistics,   which   have  been 
copied  from  a  Government  report,  the  unit  of  weighl  is 

"Kin"  equivalent  to  al t  1  1-3  lhs. 

1913.  1912. 

Quantities.         Values.      Quantities.       Values. 
Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

square 
..    ..         9,496,645         840,664       6,442,323         598,345 
....       23,293,764       2,704,610    20,870,090      2,360,278 
..    ..         2,573,298  143,508      2,250,308  165,224 

....  649,299         147,279       1,338,098         247,07] 

....         7,579,422         690,442      5,079,824  153,675 

....         1,247,838         110,987       1,811,855         156 
....  2,656  892  6,184  1,795 

..    ..         4,819,232         392,969       1,075,879  113,306 

..    ..  333,537  67,426         237,187  18,383 

....         7,541,012         798,574     12,597,254       1,292.141 
....         1,369,897         209,892       1,175,002  181,502 

....         2,898,671  830,231       2,991,557         887,420 


Total 


62,505,271       7,237,474     59,476,06]       7,113,943 
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The  total  value  of  paper  imported  in  1913  shows  an  stai s,  several  companies  should  have  decided  to  ex- 

123,531  Yen  over  the  figures  for  L912.     Of  tend,  their  plants,  some  of  which  have  already  been  com- 

the  items  showing  increase  or  decrease,  the  principal  pleted.     A  sudden  set-back  was  experienced    in     the 

ones  ma\    be  mentioned.       The  growing  demand   for  summer  of  1913,  and  considerable  dullness  of  trade  pre- 

printings  of  higher  grades  is  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  vailed  in  the  autumn,  which  is  usually  a  season  of  brisk 

printings  weighing   less  than  59  grammes  per  square  business.    Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  all  the  mills 

tre  and  of  those  coming  under  "Other  Printings";  were  more  or  less  overstocked  in  all  lines  excepl  news 

the  increase  amounts  to  sonic  L'4:S.O(H)  Yen  and  :544,00<)  ju-int iiifrs.  It  is,  however,  the  importers  of  paper  that 
Yi-M  respectively.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  im-  sustained  the  severesl  blow.  In  spit.'  of  dullness  that 
9  and  wrappings,  which  show  an  in-  prevailed  during  1913  in  the  paper  trade  of  Japan,  the 
ol  236,000  Yen  over  the  figures  for  1912.  Com-  profits  of  the  paper  manufacturing  companies  for  the 
pared  with  the  figures  for  1911,  the  increase  amounts  to  second  half  of  that  year  compare  favorably  with  those 
U0,000  Yen.  This  singular  tendency  may  be  accounted  for  the  firsl  half.  It  is  a  general  belief  thai  the  Exhibi- 
tor by  the  fact  thai  the  manufacture  of  packings  and  tion  to  be  held  in  Tokyo  in  the  Spring  of  1914  and  the 
wrappings  in  home  mills  does  not  increase  in  propor-  Coronation  thai  is  to  take  place  in  Kyoto  in  thef all  with 
tion  to  the  growing  popularity  of  these  lines  all  over  stimulate  the  demand  for  various  lines  of  paper  and 
the  country  for  wrapping  up  things.  The  decrease  of  improve  the  markeet. 
18,000  Yen  shown  under  match  paper  is  due  to  the  in- 
creased production  by  the  Japanese  manufacturers.    A  

reference  may  l>c  made  to  the  Toyo  Paper  Co.,  which 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Japanese  Paper 

.Mills.     Thai  company  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  its  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  KIND  OF  LOAD- 
outpul  to  the  Government  Monopoly  Bureau,  and  the  ING  MATERIAL  IN  PAPER. 

imports  of  cigarette  paper  have  decreased  to  such  an 

extent  that  it  hardly  deserves  an  independent  item  in         Tllr  kuul  "''  loading  material  in  paper  is  determined 

the  statistics.     Attention  max   als,,  he  called  to  the  de-  a1   the  present   day.  generally  speaking,   by  chemical 

enase  of  some  500,000  Yen  shown  under  imitation  Jap-  analysis  of  the  ash,  and  partly  by  microscopically  ob- 

anese  and  tissue  paper,  which  is  due  to  the  marked  in-  serving  the  shape  and  size  of  the  particles  of  ash.    The 

crease  of  home  production  stimulated  by  the  revised  former  method  is  troublesome  and  the  latter  unreliable, 

tariff.  other  investigators  have  already    noticed  that  loading 

.     1Q1q  materials  are  colored  in  various  ways  with  aniline  dyes. 

Fulp  Trade  in  1913.  Formerly  the  coloration  took   place  cither  under 'the 

Tin-  statistics  of  pulp  imported  into  Japan  during  the  microscope  or  in  the  beater.    The  method  proposed  here 

past  three  years  are  as   follows: —  consists  in  moistening  the  pure  white,  glowed  ash  of  the 

Quantities.  Values.  paper,  as  obtained  when  determining  the  quantity  of 

Kin.  Yen.  loading  material,  with  a  mixture  of  a  hasic  and  an  acid 

1913 78,761,780         1,630,477  colored  solution,  allowing  the  solution  to  ad  for  some 

L912 76,904,983        4,379,86]  time,  and  then  sucking  awaj   tl xcess  liquid  lateral- 

1911 53,688,559        2,756,518  l.v  "'it'1  a  piece  of  blotting  paper.     The  ash  to  be  in- 

.      .  ,,-,,,,  vestigated  is  preferably  pm   on  to  an  objeel   glass,  a 

..  the  customs  returns  published  by  the  Government,  ,,,,      of  Ihl.  colored  mixture  ls  flowed  to  gall  on  it. 

pulp    IS    divided    intO    tWO    classes      viz.:       '  •  .M  echa  I,  ,ea  I  ,„„,,    a„.    mis,.(|    „.,,,,    fl    ,„.,.,„,._   ;m,,    ,,„.    1|lixtllI,.  d 

1  "'I'      ;""1      Otters.        It    may   however    he   pointed  ,„„  ,„,  tll„  „,,,,.,.,     lass     T,„.  [oading  material  preci- 

outthat^ mechanical  pulp  imported during  1913  is aboul  pitates  the  ,,v„  m08l   Qearly   Pelated  to  il   oul   of  the 

2j000000  Km.  the  value  of  which  does  nol  exceed  100.-  Bolution   .„„,  •„„.  8Upernatan1    liquid    is  s„ck,,|   awaj 

°°°  \-":     '  Mll"r     °thers-  ,  the  quantity  oi  soda  pulp  laterally  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper.     If  methylene 

is  so  msignificanl  that  sulphite,  both  bleached  and  un-  M,„.  has  been  used  as  basic  dye  and  azo  acid  red  as 

bleached,  constitutes  by  far  the  large*  part.     I'he  ,-,-  J(.,(|  lU(,    ,,„.  example    the  .lsh   is  ,„ Ped  distinctly 

raarkable  increase  of  sulphite  pulp  is  i vidence  of  the  biue  .,,-,,.,.  the  excess  liquid   has  I ,,  drawn  off  and 

Qsion  of  the  paper  mdustry  in  Japan.    The  t|„.   ash    h;|s   , „   ,,,.;,„,    „■   k;|„|m    ,.,,,.   ,„.   destine 

'     ''■'".'■'"••V    ';'     "",',   ln,ll'    "•;"1"    "'"    '•'■'"■""    ""-  are    present,    and    distiuc.h     red    if    barium    sulphate   or 

checked  until  a  pulp  mil    or  two  now  being  erected  .,,  plaater  „r  Paria  ,,,,,.  ,„,.,;  „,,.,,     Tuo  .„,.  t|ms 

prafuto    Japanese  Saghahen)  can  put  their  products  obtained   which  are  separated   further  as  follows.     U 

r  n"'  "lillk,'t-  the  drj  spot  on  the  objeel  glass  is  blue,  place  a  drop 

Paper  Trade  in  1913.  of  cut, alt  nitrate  solution  on  a  small  piece  of  the  paper 

Alter  the  dose  „r. he  war  with  Russia     L904-5     the  !""'"''  """s"-:"1"'1  ;""1  nold   ,l"'  same  in  a   ponaen 

principal  paper  e, anie8  in  Japan  either  extended  blV?er  "'."V."'      '  !"  i1'/'1'"''  'Y '"','    Y  "  ,,"": ," 

ot  <■■ w   mes  bj   increasing  the  cap,  :'  M""  f°\  [hen.ard  s    ''"",    ,s  formed  ki".  ,"  JW  be 

UL     Upon  completion  of  these  WOrks,  some  grades  of  7s"1""'1      destine  and  talc  are  distinguished  under 

!  out  by  diiVere,,,  nulls  began  to  hood  the  the  microscope  owmg  to  the  former  showing  long  slate 

VI    the   -'. time,   the   manufacturers   had  llke  or  flakeJ  fragments  of  fibrous  stratum. 

■<  competition  with  foreign  goods,  which  re  It  the  ash  b ■  colored  red,  in  the  evenl  of  plas- 

■"  dull  trade  covering  a  period  of  Beveral  years  ter  of  Pai  is  being  presenl  this  can  be  readily  recognised 

;  ■'  '      al  the  market  began  to  shorn  signa  of  bj    the  characteristic  crystals  of  gypsum  which  form 

■  ;i"  active  demand  for  the  pro  particularly   at  the  edge  of  the  spot.     Blanc  nxe  dis- 

i   i  13  opened  with  -real  solves  when  heated  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  cooling 

'"   n»iH«    broughl    up  to  date     were  beautiful   crystals   separal it.     Carbonates   can    be 

It  was,  ho  alized  thai  best  determined  bj  adding  acids  ler  the  microscope 

■     foi  tl wing  ami  observing  the  espace  of  carbonic  acid    and     the 

"""'•      '  natural  that,  under  these  circum  shape  of  the  crystals  which  form      Papii  r  Fabrikanl 
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HANDLING  ECONOMY. 

Tin-  accompanying  illustration  is  reproduced  from  ;i 
photograph  taken  in  the  new  mill  of  the  Rolland  Paper 
t  !o.,  Limited,  al  Ste.  Adele,  Que. 

Every  papermaker  knows  how  cumbersone  and  un- 
wieldly  to  handle  is  a   roll  of  paper,  and  how   much 


thousand  pounds  unaided,  and  he  has  it  under  such 
perfect  control  that  he  can  pick  up  the  roll,  move  it 
away  at  a  brisk  walk  and  deposit  it  on  the  top  of  the 
pile  without  calling  anyone  to  help  him. 

The  Holland  Paper  Company  is  to  be  congratulated 
"ii  i»s  farsightedness  in  putting  in  the  Morris  Overhead 


Rolland  Paper  Co. 

"broke"  inevitably  accumulates  everj    time  a   roll  of  Runway  which  lias  made  this  economj    possible.     We 

paper  is  removed  from  a  machine  or  transported  from  understand  that  the  runway  which  is  an  installation  of 

point  to  point  in  the  mill  .  considerable  size  has  already  paid  for  itself  in  the  sav- 

The  man  in  the  picture  is  carrying  a  load  of  three  ing  of  waste,  time  and  labor. 


FORESTRY  CONVENTION  FOR  HALIFAX. 

It  has  been  decided  tha*  the  1914  Forestry  Conven- 
tion is  to  1).'  held  in  the  tine  old  city  of  Halifax,  and  tin- 
date  definitely  decided  upon  is  Wednesday.  Thursday 
and  Friday,  September  2,  :;!  and  4. 

The  friends  of  the  forest  in  Nova  Scotia  have  been 
urging  the  claims  of  Halifax  for  six  or  seven  years,  and 
members  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  in  other 
provinces  have  hacked  up  The  effort,  but  until  now  the 
claims  of  Central  and  Western  Canada  proved  too 
strong. 

This  time,  however,  the  Government  of  the  province 
and  the  lumbermen  united  in  a  strong  invitation,  and. 


at  the  annual  meeting,  this  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  .Mr.  F.  c.  Whitman,  Annapolis  Royal,  \.  S.,  who 
has  for  many  years,  both  as  a  director  of  the  Ac- 
tion and  as  a  Lumberman,  worked  for  forest  conserva- 
tion, was  elected  V ire-] "resid eii t .  Mr.  William  Power, 
M.  1'..  of  Quebec,  the  new  President,  also  believes  that 
it  is  now  the  turn  of  Nova  Scotia  for  a  meeting. 

There  lias  never  been  a  convention  more  generally 
accepted  than  this  one.  and  everything  points  to  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  useful  c, m sen t ion s  in  the 
history  of  the  Association.  Halifax,  with  its  many  at- 
tractions, historic,  scenic  and  com rcial,  is  one  o 

great  convention  cities  of  Canada. 
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THE    INVESTIGATION  OF    ROSIN    SIZE 


Normally  rosin  size  can  be  investigated 
both  gravianalytieally  and  also  titrimetrieally.  Ac- 
cording to  Dalen  the  following  simple  analytical  me- 
thod is  recommended,  by  which  the  total  quantity  of 
ilii'  ni^in.  tlii'  bound  and  tin1  free  rosin,  ;is  well  as  of  the 
alkali  is  titrimetrieally  determined.  Por  exacl  analy- 
■  total  rosin  will  be  determined  gravimetrically. 
2  :'.  g  rosin  si/*'  are  dissolved  in  aboul  25  c.cms.  hot 
water,  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  separating  i_dass  of 
300  c.cms.  capacity  and  mixed  therein  with  oil  c.cms. 
1-10  standard  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitated  rosin 
is  agitated  with  other,  ami  the  aqueous  solution  run  oft' 
without  loss  into  ;i  second  larger  separating  glass;  the 
etheric  rosin  solution  is  washed  a  second  time  with  wa- 
ter and   the  washing  liquid   is  added   to  the  aqi us 

solution  obtained  tirst.  The  entire  aqueous  liquid  is 
thru  shaken  again  with  ether  and  finally  poured  into 
a  flask.  The  unused  sulphuric  acid  is  titrated  hack  in 
this  with  1-10  standard  soda  lye.  11'  m.  c.cms.  alkali 
were  employed  for  the  titration  then  50     -  n  c.cms.  acid 

have  1 n  used  for  neutralising  the  alkali  contained  in 

the  rosin  soap.     The  composition  of  the  soap  is  then 
calculated   as   Follows: — 
50        n     n.0031   =   percentage  of    alkali    calculated 

as  \'a  <  >  in  grammes. 
50        ii     0.0302   -~   percentage  of  hound  colophonic 
arid     molec.   w  eighl   302     calcu 
lated  as  hydrate. 
50        ii     0.0293   =   percentage  of  hound  colophonic 
acid  calculated  as  anhydride 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  free  colophonic 
acid  and  the  non -saponin* able    rosin    constituents    the 
etheric  solutions  in  the  two  separating  glasses  an-  unit- 
ed, the  total  rosin  contained  therein  being  tirated  with 
1-10  standard  alcohol  lye  in   the  presence  of  phenol- 

phthalein.    If  ra.  c.cms.  have  1 n  used  for  titrating  the 

rosin,  then,  as  i  e.c.m.  1-10  standard  lye  corresponds 
to  0.034  g  rosin  (colophonic  acid  uonsaponifiable 
eosin  .  as  found  by  experience, 

in.  0.u::t         the  percentage  of  colophonic    acid    and 
non-saponifiable  matter  i  total  rosin  . 

percentage  of  colophonic  acids. 
•  034        0.0302         m.  ii  0038        uon  saponifiable 
rosin. 

02    in.    ■    ii        :.o  free  colophonic  acid. 

Tin-  modi'  of  testing  described  by  Dalen  is  intended 
■  investigation  of  normallj  composed  rosin  size. 
'  methods  of  investigation  are  required  for  test 
ose  kinds  of  rosin  size  of  which  many  have  receni 
n  put  on  to  the  market  ami  which  contain,  besides 

and   sodium    rosinate,   other  aubsti s   exercis 

' " •-'  an  entirely  different  Bizing  action      Of  these,  ani 

flue,  glntin),  vegetable  size     nasi asein, 

dextrin,  gumrai  arabicum  ma.)   be  apt 

mentioned.    Owing  to  the  p  those  Rub 

•  igat  ion  of  rosin  size  is  rendered  con 

\s  a  rule,  the  desired  goal  is 

M  the  solubility   of  the  Bize 

Nbrmallj    composed    rosin   size    dis,,,|\,-s 

•     old,  whilst  the  above  mentioned  admixtures 

ohol  and  can  therefore  be  readily 

Ij    determined.     I 

alco 
•        ■  i  pla 


with   potassium   or  sodium   in  an    incandescent      tube 
Prussian  blue  reaction  i  for  testing  as  to  uitrogen. 
Two  cases  are  then  possible: — 

1.— The  Substances  Insoluble  in  Alcohol  are  Free 
from  Nitrogen. 

In  this  case,  glue,  albumin  and  casein  do  not  come  in- 
to question,  but  starch,  dextrin  and  gummi  arabicum. 

Starch  will  be  me1  witl »st   frequently.     This  can 

be  detected  at  times  in icroscopical  1  y  by  its  character- 
istic shapes,  ami  always  by  the  occurrence  of  a  deep 

blue  color  when  treated  with  iodine  solution.  The 
starch    can    be   separated    approximately    quantitatively 

in  cold  water  from  dextrin  ami  gummi  arabicum  owing 
to  its  being  dissolved  only  with  difficulty.  Thus  when 
treating  3  \s-  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wheat 
starch,  dextrin  and  gummi  arabicum  with  300  e.  cms. 
cold  water  aboul  0.9  g.  were  recovered  undissolved. 
A  proviso  for  employing  the  separation  method  is.  of 
course  thai  so-called  soluble  starch  is  not  present. 
This  is  not  met  with,  however,  as  an  admixture  with 
rosin  size.  Dextrin  and  gummi  arabicum  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  behaviour  relatively  to  lead-vine- 
gar. Gummi  arabicum  is  thrown  down  as  a  lumpy,  pre- 
cipitate, whilst  dextrin  remains  in  solution. 

2. — The  Substances  Insoluble  in  Alcohol  Contain 
Nitrogen. 

In  this  case  attention  must  primarily  be  paid  to  ani- 
mal size  (glue,  glutin).  More  rarely  will  vegetable 
size  with  albumin  or  casein  be  met  with.  Por  i 
nizing  the  nitrogenous  substance  test  its  behaviour  in 
the  presence  of  water  ami  acetic  acid,  (due  is  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  is  not  precipi- 
tated h.\  acetic  acid  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
products  either  when  cold  or  hot.  The  percentage  of 
uitrogen  in  the  animal  size  is.  as  a  rule,  about  18  per 
cent  and  that  of  sulphur  is  trifling  0.2  to  0.25  per 
cent,  i  When  heating  with  alkaline  solution  of  oxide  of 
lead  sulphide  is  noi  separated,  as  is  characteristic  for 
vegetable  size,  albumen  and  casein.  Animal  size  forms 
with  tannin  a  double  compound  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  water. 

Albumin  egg  albumin]  is  soluble  in  cold  water 
just  as  glue  is  hut  is  precipitated  when  heated,  particu- 
larly after  adding  acetic  acid. 

Vegetable  si  e  paste  and  casein  do  not  in  themselves 
dissolve   in   water,   hut   onh    in   the   form   of  their  alkali 

c pounds.    These  are  decomposed  h.\   acetic  acid,  al 

bumin  \'vr  from  alkali  being  separated.  Casein  differs 
from  all  the  other  albumins  bj  its  considerable  per- 
centage of  phospherous  about  0."*!  per  cent.)  and  being 
able  to  be  precipil  ated  b}    rennet 

It  nitrogenous  constituents  have  hen  detected  in  a 

rosin  size  in  the  above  manner,  adhesive  substances  \'rfv 

from  nitrogen,  such  as  starch,  dextrin  and  gumrai  ara 

liieum  uia.v  .  of  course,  he  present   in  addition.     (  )f  these. 

starch  is  recogni  ed  most  readily  bj  the  iodine  reaction. 
Por  the  purpose  of  testing  for  dextrin  ami  gummi  ara 

t > i'M n i  the  nitrogenous  c pounds    must  first  be  preci 

pitated  bj  an  excess  of  tannin  solution.  The  precipi 
filtered  off,  the  filtrate  >  \  aporated  to  drj  ness  and 
put  into  a  few  cubic  centrimetres  of  water.  Small 
quantities  of  the  insoluble  double  compound  of  tannin 
d  These  are  remo\  ed  ami  the  aqueous  aolu 
tion  is  mixed  with  an  abundant  quantity   id'  alcohol. 

The    e\eess    t.llllllll    is    dissolved     III    tile    latter,    \,  | ,  |  I  s  t    dex 

trin  ami   g mi  arahieiini   are   precipitated. 
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The  precipitation  is  more  clearly  characterised  after 
dissolving  in  water  by  means  of  lead-vinegar  (cf. 
abovi    . 

If  mi  precipitate  is  obtained  on  adding  alcohol,  but 
at  most  a  slighl  turbidity  then  dextrin  and  gummi  ara- 
bicum  are  lacking.  If  the  constituents  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol have  been  separated  from  a  rosin  size  and  tested 
in  the  described  manner  then  it  is  necessary  only  to 
test  the  portion  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  which 
consists  as  a  rule  only  of  rosin  and  rosinate  t<\'  soda. 
This  investigation  is  performed  in  the  customarj  man- 
ner and  causes  no  difficulty. 


BROWN  WOOD  PULP. 

Among   the   new    methods     recently    proposed      for 
brown  pulp  without  resorting  to  the  grinding  process, 
which  requires  greal  power,  the  roller  crushing  process 
of   Rudolph    Kron      Austrian    Patent    54,166     des 
special  mention.     It   is  well  known  thai   the  ordinary 

mechanical   process   with  steai I   v. !   consists  in  a 

combined  grinding  and  crushing  action  entailing  much 
loss  of  power  by  friction.  It  also  makes  too  much 
waste  in  the  shape  of  very  small  fragments. 

The  Krou  process  consists  in  passing  the  steamed 
wood  between  rollers  lying  across  the  grain,  at 
seems  likely  to  replace  the  older  methods  as  effectually 
as  the  roller  has  replaced  the  millstone  in  grinding 
corn.  The  rollers  reduce  the  wood  to  fibres  which  have 
losl  all  their  hardness  and  stiffness,  so  that  they  will 
make  good   pulp  even  out   of  the  hardest   woods. 

The  necessary  succession  of  roller  pairs  is  contained 
in  a  machine  called  tie-  softener.  Tim  rollers  are  made 
of  the  besl  chilled  casl  iron,  and  the  rollers  of  each 
pair  are  at  adjustable  distances  from  each  other-.  The 
materia]  is  fed  continuously  to  the  uppermost  pair,  and 
leaves  the  lowest  pair  ready  for  the  pug  mill,  whence 
it    !_roes  direct    into   stirring   vats,   and    is   then   sorted 

and  refi I  exactly  like  ordinary  mechanical  pulp,  and 

passed  to  the  draining  machines. 

Thr  advantages  of  the  new  method  as  compared  with 
the   older   processes    may    lie   summed    us   as    folio 

1  ^mailer  power  is  required.  While  the  production 
of  lnii  kg.  of  dry  pulp  requires  from  6  power 

by  the  old  process,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
wood,  only  half  that  power  is  needed,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  in  the  Kron  machine.  2  The  quality 
of  the  product  is  better,  as  shown  by  microscopical 
tests.  (3)  The  Waste  is  less  as  the  machines  does  not 
anticipate  the  work  of  the  beating  machine.  1 
process  is  more  equally  adaptable  to  various  sorts  of 
wood  While  big  pieces  are  wanted  for  grinding,  the 
Kron  process  can  1"'  appiled  to  all  sorts  of  pieces,  big 
and  little.  :>  The  running  expenses  are  less.  In  the 
Kron  method  the  same  man  can  look  after  the  softener 

and  *he  pug  mill.     Thirty  horse-power  will  give  5. 

kg.   of  dry    pulp   per  twenty-four  hours.        tl      Th 
pense  of  sharpening  and   renewing  grindstones  is.  of 
course,  entirely  avoided.  -Zentralblatt. 


MR.  C.  B.  THORNE  SAILS  FOR  EUROPE. 

Mr.  C  I'..  Thorne,  manager  of  the  Hawkesbury  mill 
of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  sailed  for 
Europe  on  March  31,  from  New  York. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Riordon  Co.  to  send  a  man  to 
Europe  every  three  or  four  years.  Mr.  Thorne  will  re- 
main there  four  months  studying  conditions  and  new 
methods  in  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  England. 


SULPHUR  CONSUMPTION  IN  SULPHITE. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  estimate  the  sulphur  con- 
sumption in  pounds  per  ton  of  finished  pulp,  and  as  the 
figures  vary  unreasonably  in  different  factories,  even 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  different  woods  require  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  sulphur,  according  to  their  content 
of  cellulose.  It  appears  that  the  average  consumption 
in  America  is  280  p.s.  per  ton.  the  limits  being  235  His. 
and  400  lbs.,  and  the  average  elsewhere  is  about  the 
same. 

The  question  has  been  investigated  by  Mr.  0.  P. 
Bryant,  the  chemist  of  the  Nekoosa  Edwards  Paper  Co., 
Port  Edwards.  Wisconsin,  who  tried  to  determine  irre- 
ducible minimum  quantities  of  sulphur,  provided  no 
sulphur  is  lost,  lie  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
indispensable  pari  of  the  sulphur  is  that  which  com- 
bines with  the  lignine  of  the  wood.  Hence  he  had  to 
determine  how  much  sulphur  the  waste  lye  contained  in 
lie-    form    of   organic    sulphur   compounds,    and    also    to 

i pare   the  amount   of  the   lye   with   the  quantitj    id' 

pulp  produced.  The  factory  in  which  he  carried  out 
his  researches  makes  unbleached  pulp  from  fir  in  boilers 
42  feel  high  and  13]  -  feet  in  internal  diameter. 

A  charge  gives  Hi. 000  lbs.  of  pulp  ami  25,000  gallons 
id'  waste  lye.  An  analysis  of  the  latter  gave  the  follow- 
ing figures : 

Pounds 
( Irammes  per  ton 
per  Litre,     of  Pulp. 

Total    solid    residue    115.00  2,999 

Loss  bj  combustion  of  same I1*"'  36  2,748 

Leaving  ash   9.64  251 

Total  sulphur 7.83  'JO  I 

Sulphur  as  SO     0.76  20 

( '.imposition  of  the  ash  ; 

Pounds 
Grammes  per  ton 
per  Litre,     of  Pulp. 

Cat) 2.98  78 

MgO 2.75  72 

s 1.76  46 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  lye  was  1  0425. 

As  t|h.  [ye  contained  'JO  1  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  ton  of 
pulp,  of  which  20  lbs.  was  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid, 
there  were  180  lbs.  of  organic  sulphur  compounds  in 
the  lye  per  ton  of  pulp.  If  we  had  to  regard  tin-  forma 
tion  o  ssi  ntial.  we  must  consider  thai  the  min- 

imum of  sulphur  here  indicated  per  ton  of  pulp  is  204 
Ihs.      Such,   however,   is   not    the  ease.        Th.-   SO     is   not 

I  during  th.-  boiling,  and  is  only  an  accidental 
a.-.-ompanim.-nt  of  the  process.  This  makes  th.-  I'll  lhs. 
a  loss,  and  reduces  our  minimum  to  184  lbs. 

Probably,  this  minimum  is  uever  reached  in  factorj 
working,  hut  many  pulp  mills  oughl  evidently  to  be 
able  cut  down  their  consumption  of  sulphur  consider- 
ably by  paying  attention  t.>  its  combustion,  and  all  the 
other  details  connected  with  its  us.-.  A  factory  that 
•  ■in  ll.s.  instead  of  th.-  theoretical  1s4  will  surely 
find  greal  difficulties  in  dealing  with  its  wast.-  lyes, 
and  thus  there  is  another  powerful  argument  in  favor 
of  using  l.-ss  sulphur.  Tt  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  gel 
far  closer  to  184  lhs.  than  400  lhs.  Even  th,-  280  lhs. 
must  In-  regarded  as  excessive  and  wast. -fid. 


In  the  little  country  of  Denmark  there  are  230  pulp 
or  paper  mills.  In  Canada,  according  to  the  lat.-st 
available  statistics  of  th.-  Dominion  Poresty  Branch, 
there  are  only  4>  pulp  mills  in  actual  op. -ration.  The 
Canadian  mills  are,  however,  many  times  larger  than 
those  in  Denmark. 
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Fluid  Stuffing  Box. 

By    George    Ernest    Miller,  of    Madison,  Maine, 

Patentee. 
U.  S.   Pat.   No.   1,073,273. 

This  invention  relates  to  paper  making,  ami  more 
especially  t<>  cylinder  machines;  ami  the  object  of 
the  same  is  to  produce  an  improved  stuffing  box 
made  in  sectors  which  when  assembled  will  inclose 
the  extremity  of  the  cylinder  s(l  as  to  prevent  leak- 
erf  water  and  waste  of  the  fibres  and  yet  to 
avoid  friction  on  and  wear  of  the  cylinder  itself. 
This  ami  other  subjects  are  accomplished  by  con- 
structing the  stuffing  box  in  the  manner  herein- 
after more  fully  described  and  claimed  and  as  shown 
in  i  he  drawings  wherein 

Figure  1  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  one  end 
of  the  vat.  with  the  cylinder,  couch  roll,  and  stuf- 
fing box  in  elevation;  Fig.  2  is  a  cross  section  on 
the  line  2-  2  of  Fig.  1:  Fig  3  is  an  enlarged  longi- 
tudinal   section    through    all    parts    assembled. 

In  the  drawings  I  have  illustrated  my  invention 
in  connection  with  the  cylinder  of  a  paper  making 
machine,  although  I  do  not  desire  to  be  limited 
to  this  use  of  the  same.  Such  amachine  as  ordinar- 
ily constructed  includes  a  water  vat  Y  having  up- 
right ends  E  through  one  or  both  of  which  are 
outlet-  ( >.  and  both  of  which  carry  bearings  H 
which  are  rendered  vertically  adjustable  by  any 
suitable  means  such  as  upright  screws  r  and  bolts 
or  -crew-  for  holding  the  bearing  adjustably.  In 
said  bearings  is  joumaled  the  axle  A  of  a  cylinder 
('  having  an  open-work  body  surrounded  by  wire 
eloth  W  and  reduced  tlanges  F  at  its  extremities 
each   by   preference   mounted   on   a   spider  S  which   is 

(cured   to   the   axle    A   as   shown:   and    the   couch    roll 

I!    rests    upon    the    Cylinder    C    and    rotates    it    ill    the 

usual   manner.      As    is  well     known   to  those  familiar 

ith    the   art.    the    vat    contains    water   carrying   fibres 

D  solution,  and  when  the  outlets  are  opened  and 
water  drawn  off  from  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
there  i-  a  certain  current  below  the  water  level  in 
the  vat  tending  to  carry  the  water  and  fibre-  towards 
and  into  the  cylinder  (',  with  the  result  that  the 
fillfe-  adhere  to  the  wire  cloth  W  thereon  and  are 
carried  around  to  the  couch  roll  or  felt,  by  which 
He  moved  from  the  cylinder  and  eventually 
formed  into  paper  sheets  in  a  manner  not  necessarj 
mplify.      Various    attempts    have    hitherto    been 

mad<     to    prevent    the    escape    of    the    water    and    fibres 
ill    tin'    vat    around    the   end-    of    the   cylinder   and    out 

itiet   o  without   it-  being  passed  through  the 

■  a!,     \\      mid    yet    such    Stuffing    boxes    as    have 
made    ami    employed    in    this    connection    either 

much  wear  on  the  exterior  of  tie    cylinder 

•he    win     cloth    thereon    i-    goon    torn    to    pii 

braking  action  on   the    cylindei    i 

iuch  roll  will  not   rotate  it   with  ease. 

dct 

I  h    below     t  he    detail-    of      a 
H     tin-     ''"ii 

ed    it    might    be 
i   results. 


Coming  now  more  particularly  to  the  details^of 
the  present  invention,  the  stuffing  box  which  I  em- 
ploy is  by  preference  made  of  brass  and  in  a  plurali- 
ty of  sectors  connected  end  to  end  by  ears  at  their 
extremities  through  which  pass  bolts  1  as  best  seen 
in  big.  2,  each  sector  by  preference  having  a  boss 
2  which  is  tapped  to  receive  a  pipe  3  through  which 
fluid  such  as  water  may  be  fed  into  the  same  under 
pressure  a  little  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the 
water  within  the  vat  Y.  The  advantage  of  making 
this  stuffing  box  in  sectors  (of  which  two  only  are 
shown  in  big.  2)  is  that  its  sectors  can  be  put  in 
place  within  the  ends  I',  of  the  vats  Y  and  around 
the  flange  F  of  the  cylinder  C  without  removing 
the  axle  A  of  the  latter  from  its  bearings  P>.  As- 
suming, however,  that  the  sectors  when  secured  end 
to    end    make    up    a    complete    ring,    the    body    of    the 


Stuffing    box    ifl   of    the   crOSS   section    best    seen    in    Fig, 
I    Comprises    a    collar     I    bolted    at     -everal    poinl- 
BS    at     .">    to    the    end     I']    of    the    vat      and    preferably 
having    an    internal    shoulder    ti    fitting    over    tl" 

tremity   of   the   flange    l    on    the   cylinder   C   a    Hat 

body    7    chisels    surrounding    but    |ii-t    out    of   contact 
with     -aid      flange      I'.,     and      therefore     proi  I  ui-i  hi;     no 

wear  when  the  cylindei  i;  rotated;  and  a  channeled 
member  8>  preferably  formed  integral  with  the  body 
7  ami  disposed  between  the  edges  thereof  with  its 
mouth  9  opening  toward  the  Range  F  and  it-  base 
in  pierced  at  suitable  point-  with  openings  com 
municating  through  the  bosses  2  with  the  ppes 
by  mean-  of  whnh  the  fluid  employed  is  U^\  to  the 
interior  of  this  channel.  Preferably  such  fluid  i- 
water,  although   whatever  fluid  is  employed  should 
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be  under  a  little  greater  pressure  than  that  in  the 
vat.  The  cylinder  is  rotated  by  the  means  above 
described,  or  by  any  suitable  means,  and  if  the 
couch  roll  R  rests  upon  the  cylinder  C  it-  bearings 
R  may  need  adjustment  from  time  to  time  when 
they    become    worn. 

In  the  use  of  this  improved  stuffing  Imx,  the 
parts  are  assembled  by  inserting  the  lowermost 
sector  beneath  the  flange  F  and  placing  the  upper- 
most sector  above  it.  and  connecting  their  ears  l>v 
the  bolts  1.  and  then  connecting  the  flange  4  by 
the  holts  5  with  end  E  of  the  vat.  All  this  can  lie 
done  without  removing  the  cylinder  from  the  vat, 
although  doubtless  it  would  he  necessary  to  stop  its 
rotation  and  withdraw  the  water  from  such  shaft. 
When  the  parts  Anally  assume  the  position  shown 
in  the  drawings,  the  fluid  is  turned  on  through  the 
pipe  or  pipes  3  so  that  it  flows  into  the  annular 
space    within    the    channeled    member    or    members 

8,  out  of  which  it  must  and  does  leak  slowly  liet- 
tween  the  body  7  thereof  and  the  exterior  of  'lie 
rotating  flange  E  of  the  cylinder.  Rut  as  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid  in  this  stuffing  box  i-  greater  than 
the  pressure  of  the  liquid  within  the  vat  V.  it  will 
he  impossible  for  any  of  said  liquid  to  So  win  a  contrary 
direction,  and  if  the  fluid  employed  in  I  he  stuffing 
box  is  water  the  overflow  thereof  will  mingle  with 
the  water  and  fibres  in  the  vat  without  injury 
to   the    product. 

Especial  attention  i-  directed  to  the  fact  thai  the 
parts  of  this  stuffing  box  need  not  contact  at  any 
poinl  with  the  flange  F  or  the  cylinder  ('.  especially 
if  the  hearing  R  is  properly  adjusted,  and  if  there 
is  no  contact  there  can  he  no  friction  and  no  wear, 
and  the  leakage  referred  to  ha-  been  shown  to  be 
without  objection. 

Whal    is    claimed    a-    new    is 

In  a  paper  making  machine,  the  combination  with 
a  cylinder  having  a  concentric  flange  extending  be- 
yond its  end  and  in  communication  therewith,  of  a 
vertical  support  located  adjacent  to  the  open  flanged 
end  of  the  cylinder,  a  bearing  movably  located 
within  an  opening  formed  in  said  support  and  adapt- 
ed to  lie  adjusted  vertically,  an  axle  passing  through, 
the  cylinder  with  its  end  projecting  beyond  tic 
flanged  portion  thereof  and  revolubly  received  by 
said   hearing,   an  outlet   passing  thro  pport 

ami  communicating  with  the  cylinder,  a  stuffing  box 
surrounding  the  flanged  end  of  the  cylinder  and  in- 
cluding a  body  made  of  sections  bolted  together, 
said  box  being  larger  in  ciicumference  than  the 
flanged  portion  of  the  cylinder,  and  mean-  secured 
to  the  support  for  adjusting  the  bearing,  whereby 
the  flanged  portion  of  the  cylinder  is  accurately 
adjusted   in   respect    to   the  stuffing   box. 


SULPHITE  FIBRE. 

Process  for  Making-  It  from  Resinous  Woods  Patented 
by  Omar  Carr,  of  Asheville.  N.C. 

Oma  ('air.  of  Asheville.  X.  ( '..  has  been  granted 
pat. 'lit  No.  1,089,691  on  the  manufacture  of  sulphite 
pidp  from  resinous  wo 

Practically  all  resin-bearing  woods  stole  the  greater 
part  of  their  resin  in  thee  "summer"  ring  of  the  wood, 
the  rest  being  stored  in  the  medullary  rays,  says  the 
inventor.  Wherever  the  resins  are  stored  the  cellulose 
is  stained  yellow  or  yellow  brown.     In  many   varieties 


of  pine  this  stain  is  of  such  character  that  it  does  not 
dissolve  out  under  the  action  of  the  sulphite  "cook 
liquor,"  the  stained  fibres  being  only  partially  cooked 
and  eventually  showing  in  the  pulp  as  "shieves"  or 
"yellow  shiners."  These  pines  are  not.  therefore. 
available  for  pulp  by  the  sulphite  process  in  their 
natural  state:  and  as  they  are  very  abundant,  of  rapid 
growth,  and  of  insignificant  value  for  lumber  or  fuel 
use.  i»  is  economically  desirable  to  render  them  suitable. 

It  is  the  object  of  my  invention  to  attack  the  "yellow 
ring."  or  stained  fibres,  before  subjecting  the  wood  to 
the  sulphite  cook,  the  desirable  characteristics  of  which, 
as  compared  with  the  soda  process,  are  well  known. 
This  I  accomplish  by  the  use  of  turpentine  and  alkali 
in  combination.  The  resins  causing  the  stains  are  com 
plex  in  chemical  composition,  some  being  acid  in  nature 
and  soluble  in  alkaline  solvent,  while  others  ad  as 
I  resins  and  are  soluble  in  turpentine. 

An  outline  of  one  general  method  of  procedure  is  as 
follows:  The  wooil  is  chipped  in  the  usual  way  and 
'he  chips  placed  in  an  autoclave  i  one  of  a  series  ;  thej 
are  then  extracted  by  turpentine,  a  large  part  of  the 
resins  responding  to  this  solvent,  heat  and  circulation 
promoting  the  result.  Following  the  turpentine  extrac 
tion  I  place  on  the  chips  a  solution  of  alkali  common 
soda  ash  is  convenient,  bul  caustic  soda  is  more  effec 
tive  .  and  by  heat  ami  circulation  remove  the  remain 
ing  resins.  The  extraction  may  be  conducted  with  flic 
laves  as  a  series,  interconnected,  or  intermittently, 
the  alykali  solvent  may  precede  the  turpentine,  or  the 
two  solvents  may  he  us,., i  together,  'he  turpentine 
emulsifying  with  tin-  alkali  solvent. 

A  s| iti  •  procedure  may  he  as  follows:     A  battery, 

or  series,  of  autoclaves  is  employed,  preferably  eighl  in 
number  and  interconnected  by  appropriate  piping  and 
provided  with  heaters  ami  valves.  Numbers  one  to  si\ 
will  contain  chips  submerged  in  alkaline  solvent,  num- 
bers seven  and  eight  chips  submerged  in  turpentine  sol- 
vent. By  means  of  compressed  air  the  solvent  in  num- 
ber one  is  loreed  forward,  a  "draw  "  of  alkaline  solvent 
being  taken  from  number  six ;  simultaneously  fresh  tur- 
pentine solvent  is  forced  into  number  seven  and  a 
"draw"  of  such  solvent  taken  from  eight.  Then  num- 
ber one  is  "dumped"  of  i's  charge  of  "spent"  chips. 
Number  eighl  is  now  connected  with  number  one.  and 
by  running  fresh  alkaline  solvent  into  number  two  cir- 
culation is  forced  through  the  battery  ami  turpentine 
solvenl  from  number  eight  is  forced  over  into  number 
one,  saturating  the  fresh  chips  there.  Tie-  battery  is 
now  ready  for  compressed  air  in  number  two.  a  "draw" 
of  alkaline  solvent  from  number  seven;  fresh  turpen- 
tine solvent  into  number  eight,  and  a  "draw"  of  tur- 
pentine solvent  from  number  one.  Thus  the  extraction 
proceeds,  tin-  fresh  chips  being  bathed  in  turpentine 
solv.n'  ami  flu-  nearly  spent  chips  bathed  in  alkaline 
solvent.  The  "draw"  of  alkaline  solvent  contains 
resins  a-  s,,aps.  and  residual  turpentine;  the  turpentine 
is  recovered  by  appropriate  distillation,  and  by  evap- 
oration the  resin  soaps  an-  obtained.  The  "draw"  id' 
turpentine  solvent  contains  resins,  and  by  distillation 
of  the  turpentine  the  resins  an-  obtained  in  the  "free" 

state.     Whatever  turpentine   is  contined   in  the  w I 

primarily,  is  collected  and  appears  in  the  turpentine 
reclaimed. 

The  "spent"  chips  an-  practically  fi of  resin  and 

yellow  stain,  and  after  draining  or  drying  may  he 
cooked  by  tin-  conventional  sulphite  pro 

Obviously  the  process  may  he  reversed,  the  alkaline 
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^   preceding  the  turpentine  solvent,  while   it   is 
al   the  two  solvents  may    be    merged 
.■r:  ami  it  is  further  apparent  that  'he  extraction 
may  1..-  conducted  in  an  intermittent  manner    ins 

ially.     The  specific   procedure  described   above, 

-nits. 


contracted  for  by  Price  Bros.  &  Co.  at  $15  per  h.p. 
This  will  give  gross  earnings  of  $75,000.  'Hi.'  entire 
common  stock  is  owned  by  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  who  will, 
therefore,  control  tin-  Shipshaw  Water  Power  Co. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
Paper  for  Turkey. 
A  United  States  consular  report  states    that     there 
is  a  good  demand  for  paper  in  tin-  Harpul  district  of 
Turkey,  ami  it  will  increase  as  tin-  people  become  more 
educated.     In  this  region  every  scrap  "!'  paper,   par 
ticularly  newspaper,  is  saved  carefully,  as  it   can   be 
sold  or  used  effectively  in  man}    ingenious  ways.     It 
imated  thai  about  £3,000  worth  of  paper  is  used 
in  this  district  each  year,  most  of  it  imported  from  Bel- 
gium.   Tin  aper  for  writing  is  thin,  ruled  ami 
double-sheeted,  7  to  8  inches  by  1".  ami  costs  from  •">'! 

»,,  Is  •  >'  L„|  per  hundred.    There  is  also  in  use.  es] ially 

for  writing  Turkish,  unlined  paper,  thicker  ami  with 
double  sln-cts.  M ._,  by  13  inches,  costing  from  71  L.<l  to  Is 
8d  per  hundred.     The  experience  with  printing  paper 

imported   for  the   A rican   College  press  at   Harpul 

has  shown  that  it  c(!sts  from  -<1  to  2^d  per  lb.  to  gel 
such  paper  from  America,  not  including  the  packing 
expenses  in  the  United  States  or  the  customs  duties 
of  11  per  cent  at  the  Turkish  port  of  entry.  Except 
for  this  pi-ess  there  is  little  demand  locally  for  print- 
ing paper.  Envelopes  4  by  5%  inches,  of  thin  colored 
paper,  cost  from  4d  per  hundred  up.  There  is  a  de- 
mand in  this  district  for  a  coarse  bu1  not  heavy  paper, 
like  that  used  for  wrapping  in  the  United  States.  In 
many  of  tin-  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  villagers  oiled 
paper  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  window  ^lass.  For 
lnii  sheets  ]2  by  Is  inches  the  local  price  is  i_'s  Id  up. 
With  tin-  progress  of  education  ami  business  requir- 
ing notebook,  account-books,  note  paper,  letter  paper, 
wrapping  paper,  envelopes  of  all  si/es  and  weights, 
there  will  doubtless  he  a  large  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  paper  manufactures  and  materials.  Tin-  imports  of 
paper  to  Canada  amounted  jn  value  to  $6,260,000  in 
1912,  as  compare, I  with  $5,490,900,  iii  1911.  The  in- 
was  principally  in  packing  paper  and  paper 
hangings 


PRICE  BROS. 
The   Kenogami  Mills'   Earnings  Now   Over  Bond 
Interest. 
I     H.  ('.  Trie.-,  secretary  of  Price  Bros,  &  Co.,  in  an 

■hat    the   new    Kenogami   mills  are   now 

ore  than   the  bond    interest       "The  operation 

■  mills  is  now  i-erj  satisfactory  indeed,"  Mr. 

" During  the  last  few  weeks  they  have  been 

ally  at  full  capacity.    <  Irders  are  com 

well,  and   we  look    for  not   only   n f  i  n  •_'  of  bond 

■  for  a  substantial  surplus  on  tin 
mi   mills   tliis   \  ear.  " 


■    '     v  Water  Power  Co. 

Co      •  hich  is  being  de 

■    iicd  on  the  Ship- 
miles    from 

pan} 

M   is  intended  to  de- 

I   I 


AMERICAN  PULP  &  PAPER  ASSOCIATION 
CHARGES. 
(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magaz 

New  Fork,  N.Y..  March  25,  1914. 

A  meeting  of  tin-  executive  council  of  the  American 
Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  of  which  Arthur  C.  Hastings 
of  oil  Church  Street  is  president,  has  been  called  for 
April  'J  at  Chicago,  III.,  to  discuss  amendments  to  the 
by-laws  and  other  important  subjects.  "The  propose! 
change,"  said  .Mr.  Hastings  to-day,  "to  create  secre- 
taries for  tin-  several  divisions  ami  probably  a  general 
secretary  of  tin-  association.  Tin-  office  of  president 
will  he  a  nominal  one.  as  1  understand  it.  ami  most 
work  will  he  in  tin-  hands  of  the  general  secretary  and 
tin-  divisional  secretaries  under  tin-  proposed  organiza- 
tion." 

Reports  from  some  >d'  tin-  larger  divisions  that  have 
thus  far  been  submitted  to  the  president  show  that  the 
feeling  is  very  strong  for  tin-  maintenance  of  tin-  asso- 
ciation ami  also  a  willingness  to  liberally  subscribe  to 
the  support  of  the  organization. 

Tin-  wrapping  division  will  hold  a  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago at  tin-  same  time  ami  final  arrangements  for  the 
changes  in  its  organization  will  voted  upon. 


LAURENTIDE  COMPANY. 

Work  will  he  started  on  tin-  m-w  power  development 
operation  of  the  Laurentide  Company  at  Grand  Mere. 

Que.  Prom  sill)  to  1,000  men  will  he  eivell  employment 
ami  tin-  work  will  he  rushed  in  the  hope  thai  the  con- 
struction programme  being  undertaken  will  he  com- 
pleted before  tin-  end  of  1914. 


ONTARIO  GOVERNMENT  BUYS  TIMBER  LIMITS. 

The  Ontario  Governmenl  has  secured  an  option  upon 
timber  rights  in  a  large  section  of  the  limits  of  the 
Pembroke  Lumber  Company  in  ami  immediately  ad- 
joining tin-  Algonquin  National  Park. 

Tin-  limit  taken  over,  ami  by  order-in-Council 
brought  within  the  park,  is  chiefly  valuable  to  the  pro 
vince  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  splendid  stand 
of  young  pine.  The  fact  that  this  pine  w  ill  not  he  large 
eminent  to  purchase  it  at  a  reasonable  figure,  the  price 

agreed   upon   being   $18f ompared   with  $200,000 

enough  for  cutting  lor  some  years  enabled  tin-  Co\ 
paid  to  take  over  tin-  rights  of  the  Munn  Lumber  Com 
pan}   three    years 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER. 

\et  revenue  of  tin-  International  Paper  Co.  for  1913 
w.-,s  $2,984,110,  a  decrease  of  $254,249.  The  surplus 
available   for   dividends   wi  ■.   a   decrease   of 

-.  I     Preferred  dividends  id'  2  p.c,  a unting  to 

-it-  1-1   were  paid,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of 
,1     Total  surplus  is  $10,941,294. 
The  balance  available  for  dividends  on  the  preferred 

•-lock    was   equal    I"    I   13   p't    ii  nt     ;is   against    5.34    per 
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London,  March  14,  1914. 

It   is  announced  thai  the  coating  machinery    for  St. 

\ n iu- "s  Board  Mill  Co.,  Ltd..  Bristol     a  new  mill  thai 

has  been  erected  to  supply  the  needs  of  tin-  Imperial 

Tobacco  Companv,  Ltd.     will  be  supplied    bv    Messrs 

Grahl   ami   Hoehl,   of   Dresden.  Germany.     'PI lor 

miyine  .-mil  color  straining  machines  are  of  'he  latest 
type,  tin'  <-o;il inu'  machinery,  including  the  drying  ar- 
rangement combining  modern  improvements  adapted 
generally  for  coating  cardboards  in  the  reel.  The  coat- 
ing room  <>f  this  new  mill  is  aboul  200  feel  long  by  54 
feel  wide  and  11  feel  high.  The  finishing  machinery, 
such  as  calender  and  cutting  machines  will  also  I"'  sup 
nlied  bv  Messrs.  Grahl  and  Hoehl.  Another  piece  of 
interesting  machinery  will  also  be  seen  ;it  the  forthcom- 
ing printing  and  other  trades  exposition  to  I"'  held  in 
tlir  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  when  the  Swifl  patent 
paper  curing  machine  will  be  situ  work.  This  inven 
Hon  lias  been  placed  on  the  raarkel  bv  Messrs.  II.  0. 
Strong  &  Sons.  I, til,,  of  Bristol,  and  it  is  reported  on  as 
heing  verj  effective  in  reducing  paper  troubles  matur 
in u"  any  ordinary  class  or  condition  of  stork  with  speed 

and  economy. 

•        •        •        • 

A  Successful  Mill. 

At  the  annual  eting  of  < '.  Townsend  Hook  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  the  presidenl  of  tl pan}  Captain  -I  C  Bax- 
ter said  thai  considering  the  greal  rise  in  the  price  of 
coals  ami  chemicals,  ami  of  the  raw  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  ami  the  extremely  low 
price  of  paper  during  last  year,  the  resull  of  thi 

ing  for  the  year  1913  must  1 onsidered  satisfactory 

so  far  as  his  firm  was  co nmd.     Owing  to  tin-  necos 

sity  of  carrying  larger  storks  of  wood  pulp  ami  other 

raw    materials  on   accounl    of   tl onstanl   strikes,   a 

larger  amounl  had  been  carried  forward  than  last  year, 
ami  the  item  "stock  in-trade"  ami  raw  materials 
much  larger,  about  $43,200.  William  Dedrick,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  company,  said  to-day  they  ha 
increased  capacity  for  papermaking,  their  mill  being 
now  a  four-machine  one.  ami  their  latesl  machine  was 
one  of  the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  After  hearing 
the  various  reports,  Captain  Baxter  proposed  that  a 
dividend  of  t'<  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  preference 
shares  up  to  December  ".1-*  last  be  paid;  also,  that  a 
dividend  of  7  per  cent,  for  the  year  1913  be  declared  on 

'I rdinarj    shares  of  the  company,  less  income  tax. 

payable  on  March  4.    Tin-  report  ami  the  balance  - 
were   adopted    ami   Captain    Baxter   was    re-elected    a 
director  of  tin-  company. 

*       '  *         #         # 

A  Useful  Society. 
The  annual  meeting  of  tin-  Stationers  ami  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Provident  Society  was  held  tin-  other 
day,  si,-  Thus.  Vezey  Strong  presiding.  The  reporl  suh- 
mitted  deall  with  the  steady  progress  of  the  Society 
which  is  in  a  very  sound  financial  position.  The  iii- 
vested  fun. Is  amounl  to  £46,761   His.  7. 1.,  made  up  by  a 

general  fund  of  £40,086  15s.  10d.  ami  a  residei fun, I 

of  £6,674  14s.  9d.  The  payments  for  the  year  1913 
amounted  to  £878  lis.  Id.,  which  included  annuities 
£625  5s.  Ild  .  residence  fund  £198  5s.  2d.  ami  funeral  ,-x- 
penses  £55.   Paper  men  as  ,-,  ml,,  in  England  make  every 


efforl  to  enhance  the  good  work  of  their  various  socie 
tics  ami  the  stationers  ami  Paper  Manufacturers'  Prov- 
denl  Society  is  one  that  always  appeal  for  support  ami 
admiration. 

#         #         #         * 

New  Quality  Paper. 
•Messrs.  John  Dickinson  &  Co..  Ltd.,  of  London,  have 

added  to  their  large  ranee  of  art  paper- ,v  quality 

w  lllrh  is  reported  to  be  of  uxeeptioually  thin  substance 
ami  specially  made  for  illustrated  catalogues  \n  un 
usually  large  number  of  pages  can  he  worked  into  a 
catalogue  When  the  paper  is  use, I.  This  firm  now  stocks 
the  following  sizes  ami  weights  which  may  probably 
help  Canadian  papermakers:  Double  crown  :."In:;ii  ins., 
;n  ll,s-:  quad  crown  30x40  ins..  62  lbs.;  double  royal 
25x40  ins..  52  ll.s. ;  double  medium  23x36  ins.,  13  Lhs 
'  tad  medium  36x46  ins.,  86  lhs.  There  are  516  sheets  to 
the  ream  ami  the  price  of  the  paper  is  7  cents  per  lb. 
#  #  •  # 

British  Trade  Declines. 
''  '"'  Trade  Board  returns  for  Februarj  sh,,w  that  the 
l'ecen1  statemenl  appearing  in  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Maga- 
'""••  viz.  Hi;"   British   paper  mills  are  not  enjoying  a 

brisk  period  of  late,  are  lul  I  \    borne  out  ami  that  a  wave 
"I  dullness  is  passing  over  the  industry.    The  follow  ine 

silow  " sports  from   British  mills  of  writing,  news 

print,  printings,  packings  ami  wrappings,  paper  hi 

mgs,  coated  papers,  card  an, I  other  boards   envel ;s 

etc.,  lor  February : 

r  ,.    ,  Cwta  * 

Exports,  February,  1914 2r,ii.:i7o       27:;  758 

Exports,  February,  1913 228  316       310  899 

Exports,  Jan.-Febry.,  lull 592J69      en.;'-.., 

Exports,  Jan.-Febry.,  1913 611,247      645,743 

.     'V  !  ;'";'       368  cwts'  "'  Printing  paper  was  exported 
'."   February  as  against   (112  cwts.  in   Feb.,    I'M:;     ami 
tor  January   February  843  cwts.  compare!   with    1  (171 
ru's-  '"  1;|,:;-     '"  printing  pap      there  is  also  a  notable 
reduction  m  February,  the  figures  being  L983  cwts   as 
agamsl  12.2:,:!  cwts.,  ami  for  January-Februan    i 
ewts.  compared  with  25,509  cwts.  ,„   '913.     In  thi 
Ports  ot  all  classes  of  paper,  including  boards  thi 
turns  show  .    February,  1914,  936,753  cwts.,  value, 

£575,417;    February    1913,    1,050,111    cwts.,   val I   a. 

«18,067;    January-February,     lull.     1,927,999    cwts 
tl,J0o,460;   January-February,    1913,    2,040,3    • 
valued  al    £1,229,766.     During  February    no  prinl 
or  writing  were  exported  to  the  British  mark,.,   froni 
Newfoundland.    Excepl  for  paper  on  reels,  the  .,uai 
teeeived  from  the  states  nulls  also  shows  a  deelin 
February,  and  except    for  a    small    quantity     ,,,    fine 
writing  and  print,,,-  papers  tl,,-  exports  from  the  ,. 
Ih'cliM,      '"  ""•S,a,rs  markets  also  show  a  substai 

Wood  Pulp  Slow— Canada's  Exports  Raised. 


The  position   of  woo, I   pulps   in   thi 
turns  is  not  to  saj  satisfactory.     Thi 

sources  are  as  follows: 

February. 

^'•1::.  mi:;. 

Tons.  v 

Chemical 21,503       171,835 

Mechanical :!4.'u;7        81,658 


T, 
imp 


le     II, 


I'M). 
Tons. 

1  1,512 
38,459 


I'M). 

•J 

IT'  872 

84,233 
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January  i<>  February. 

Tons.  i  Tuns.  'J 

Chemical     54,765      431,440      50,023      399,185 

Mechanical 77,952       183,923      78,459       175,034 

In    February    mechanical    was    imported    al    English 

ports  to  the  extenl  of  4,308  tons,  compared  with  384 

tuns  in  February,  1913,  whilst  the  figures  for  January 

bruary  are  12,441  ions.     It  is  very  gratifying  to 

these  figures  against  the  name  of  Canada  in  this 

particularly  dull  month  of  February. 

ABITIBI  ISSUE. 

An  issue  of  $2,500,000  6  per  cent,  first  mortgage  serial 
gold  bonds  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  of  Iroquois  Falls,  <>nt..  is  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Peabody,  Boughteling  and  Company,  Chicago. 

These  1 Is  are  to  provide  funds  for  the  completion 

of  th wnpany's  mills  and  for  working  capital.    They 

are  secured  by  an  absolute  first  mortgage  upon  all  the 
property  now  owned,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  ac- 
quired, by  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  in- 
cluding  its  water  power  rights  on  the  Abitibi  River, 
timber  limits,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  of  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  65,000  tons. 

The  total  authorized  capital  of  the  Abitibi  Company 
is  $13,000,000.  of  whirl,  s!i.:,Hil.liiin  has  heen  issued. 
leaving  $2,500,000  bonds  and  $1,000,000  preferred  stork 
unissued. 

The  company  controls  under  lease  Erom  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  the  property  known  as  the  Abitibi 
pulpwood  limit,  consisting  of  approximately  1,000,000 
acres  of  pulpwood  lands  situated  along  the  upper  and 
lower  Abitibi  lakes,  and  along  the  Abitibi  River  and 
its  tributaries  in  the  District  of  Temiskaming.  Under 
its  grant,  the  company  is  obliged  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment in  advance,  each  and  every  year,  for  the  righl  to 
cul  and  remove  pulpwood,  the  sum  of  $5,000.  These 
payments  have  already  been  made  for  five  years  in 
advance.  In  addition  the  companj  is  required  to  pay 
4'»  cents  per  cord  for  spruce  and  20  cents  per  cord  for 
other  pulp-making  woods.  The  company's  lease  is  in 
the  standard  form,  running  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 

years,  and  ci udoubtedly  be  renewed  from  time  to 

time  thereafter,  in  i ordance  with  the  invariable  prac 

tie,-  of  the  <  Intario  ( lovernmenl 

The  Abitibi  pulpwood  limit  contains  5,000,000  cords 

of   spruce   and    other    paper-making    woods,    and    the 

Abitibi  watershed  above   Iroquois  Falls  contains  over 

1,000  cords  of  pulp-making  timber.     A  complete 

newspaper  plant,  with  ai mpanying  groundwood  and 

ne  mills  is  being  constructed  al  [roquois  Falls, 
_-  a  capacity   of  (io.OOO  tons  of  new  print  paper. 


HOWARD  SMITH  PAPER  MILLS  ENTERTAIN. 
Mr     Smith    anil    the   directors   of    the    Howard    Smith 

Mills,    Ltd.,   entertained,   aboul    two    hundred, 

ompany  on  Friday,  March  27,  to  a  trip 

:;•  new    mills  al    Ueauharnois,  Que.     The  special 

a  ind.sor  Station,  Montreal,  al  n< and  thej 

lirectlj  to  the  mill,  spending  the  afternoon  look 

new  plant    Mr   II    <     <  ourtnej  the  General 

indent,  explained  the  new   features  of  the  mill 

■  d  with  the  cleanliness 

ins  plant.    The  grades  of  paper  the} 

■  hal  ihr\   arc  al 
on   installing  a   second   machine 
mill  is  m  the  old  build  I  >o minion 


H.  FULLNER.  WARMBRUNN  IN  SCHLESIEN. 
The  remarkable  development  of  the  firm,  II.  Fullner, 

Warmbrunn,  is  the  result  of  the  excellence  of  its  prod- 
ucts. On  this  also  depends  the  confidence  which  paper. 
carton,  pasteboard,  cellulose  and  woodstuff  manufac- 
turers have  in  Fullner  machines,  which  are  used  suc- 
cessfully in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  The 
importance  of  the  Fullner  workmanship  can  best  he 
judged  by  its  continually  increasing  big  pieces  of  work. 
In  1913  alone  there  were  begun,  finished  and  also  set  up 
in  working  order.  30  paper  machines,  4  longsieve  drain- 
ing machines,  5  roundsieve  carton  machines.  :!  gelatine 
sizine-  machines,  14  calenders.  2(i  cutting  machines.  22 
"Kollergangs,"  67  Hollanders.  To  knot  catchers,  25 
patent  Fullner  filters. 

In  order  to  supply  the  increased  demand  last  year 
the  mechanical  department  was  enlarged  by  modern 
equipment  and  the  addition  of  a  paper  machine-equip- 
ping room,  which  is  furnished  with  23  motor  travelling 
cranes  and  very  modern  tool  machines.  Provision  has 
hen  made  for  the  future  so  that  the  widest  machines 
can  In-  completely  set  up  in  the  work  room  and  can  he 
delivered  more  quickly  than  formerly. 

In  all  the  important  exhibitions  the  firm  of  II.  Full- 
tier  has  been  given  the  highesl  praise.  The  world  exhi- 
bition for  hok  trade  and  graphic  1914,  May  t<>  October, 
in  Leipzig,  will  he  of  increased  interest  to  the  assem- 
hled  husiiiess  world  because  in  the  group  of  "paper 
production  "  every  day  it  gives  ample  opportunity  to  all 
those  desirous  of  seeing  a  modern,  complete  Fullner 
paper  machine  in  running  order.  This  paper  machine 
with  '-'.TOO  mm.  sievebreadth,  has  a  wire  section  20 
metres  long,  as  well  as  an  arrangement  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  wire  section.  The  end  is  made  of  26 
cylinders.  The  machine,  which  is  already  sold  to  a 
Central  Germany  paper  mill,  serves  for  the  manufac- 
turing  of   w Ifree,    medium,    copy    and    rotary    press 

paper  and  is  geared  for  a  speed  of  a  minimum  of  10 
and    maximum    loll   metres   per   minute,   combined   with 

the  paper  machine  are  two  patent   Schacdt-Hollandera, 

a  Fullner  roller  and  a  patent  Fullner  tiller  so  that,  since 
printing  presses  as  well  can  work  in  connection  with  it. 
the  whole  process  of  paper  from  raw  material  to  the 
printed  sheit   is  show  n. 

The  Fullner  machines  will  without  any  doubt  form  a 
great  drawing  card  for  the  Leipzig  Exhibition  and  a 
brilliant  and  powerful  proof  of  the  examplary  trial 
work  ami  greal  working  capacity  of  the  Fullner  plant. 
The  period  of  the  sixty  years  of  the  firm  of  11.  Fullner, 
1914,  has  a  fitting  close  in  this  exhibition  of  Hie  Fullner 

paper  machine 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  NORRIS. 

Tlie   ,ii uncemenl    of   the   death    of   John    Norris, 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Paper  of  the  American 

Newspaper    Association,    cam.     as    a    great    shock    to   all 

members  of  the  newspaper  ami  paper  manufacturing 
world.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  after  several 
months  of  ill  health  on  March  21s1  and  closed  without 
doubt  'he  most  important  career  of  ,in.\  single  man  in 
the  news  print  and  publishing  industries  in  the  United 
static,  lie  was  always  most  energetic,  forceful  ami 
enthusiastic  about  obtaining  his  points  and  carrying 
out  his  id.as  His  acquaintance  among  paper  manufac- 
u.is  \er\  broad  and  he  was  known  throughout 
the  United  States  ami  Canada.  John  Norris  was  th,. 
leader  of  the  campaign   for  ivi-  paper  La  the  United 

Stiites    during    the    hist     tariff    diseiission    and    as    such 

showed  his  ahlit.x  as  an  organizer  and  worker.  .\s  Bus 
ness  Manager  of  the  Ne«  York  Times."  he  also  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  to  carrj  on  big  things, 
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The  Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Company 
Limited,  of  Campbellford,  Ont,  have  disposed  of  their 
ground  wood  plant  to  the  Seymour  Power  and  Electric 
Company,  Limited,  who  will  take  possession  on  April 
1st  and  operate  it  thence  forward.  Elie  Brunelle,  who 
was  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Price.  Porritl  Paper 
Company,  of  Rimouski,  Que.,  lias  been  appointed  man- 
ager. L.  A.  Burbank  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent, which  position  be  held  with  the  former  owners  ever 
since  the  mill  was  1  milt  aboul  four  years  ago.  The 
Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Companj  intend 
improving  ami  enlarging  their  box  board  mill  during 
the  coming  summer. 

The  Canadian  Alkali  Company  have  had  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  five-hundred-thousand-dollar  factory  at 
Sandwich.  Ont.,  and  the  town  has  granted  the  usual  ex- 
emption to  new  industries  Tie  company  will  employ 
between  three  and  four  hundred  hands  at  the  start  and 
'he  pav  roll  will  amount  to  $150,000  annually,  Caustic 
soda  and  other  chemicals  will   he   manufactured. 

Iii  the  Ontario  Legislature,  recently,  '/..  Mageau,  M. 
P.  P.,  charged  that  Sturgeon  Palls  was  being  robbed  of 
its  natural  water  powers,  the  trouble  arising  out  of  the 
fad  that  iii  lino  the  t'ohalt  Hydraulic  Company  were 
given  the  righl  to  divert  the  waters  of  Lake  Temagami 
into  the  .Montreal  river  to  increase  the  water  power 
there.  'I'hi'  diversion  of  the  natural  current,  according 
to  .Mr.  Mageau,  has  robbed  Sturgeon  Falls  of  sufficienl 
water  power  and  is  decreasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
various  water  falls  along  the  routi  of  the  Sturgeon 
river.  The  member  charged  the  Minister  of  Lands. 
Forests  and  Mines.  Hon.  \V.  II.  Hearst,  with  ueglecl  in 
not  seeing  that  the  current  was  changed  hack  to  its 
natural  course.  So  far  as  the  Spanish  River  Paper 
.Mills  at  Sturgeon  Falls  are  concerned,  T.  II.  Watson, 
Managing  Director  of  the  i  ompany,  states  that  they 
have  sufficient  water  and  their  industries  there  have 
in  no  way  suffered. 

It  has  been  virtually  decided  that  the  Empire  I'nss 
Conference  will  he  held  in  Canada  in  1915,  instead  of 
this  year,  and  an  official  invitation  has  been  forwarded 
by  the  Canadian  committee  to  the  Empire  Press  Union. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Canadian  Government  will 
co-operate  with  the  Canadian  Press  Association  to  en- 
sure the  success  of  tie-  conference  ami  the  adequate  en- 
tertaining of  the  delegates.  In  addition  to  leading 
journalists  from  Greal  Britain  an  effort  will  lie  made 
to  secure  a  full  representation  from  Australia.  .New 
Zealand  ami  South  Africa  It  is  undertsood  that  the 
actual  conference  will  he  held  in  Ottawa  and  that  the 
distinguished  visitors  will  he  taken  for  a  trip  across 
the  continent  to  British  Columbia,  which  province  has 
invited  the  delegates  to  be  the  guests  of  the  provincial 
authorities. 

The  Ontario  Government  is  determined  on  better  tire 
protection  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  and  a 
hill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  by  Hon. 
W.  II.  Hearst.  Minister  of  Lands.  Forests  and  .Mines,  to 
enable  the  department,  on  application  from  a  munici- 
pality in  a  provisional  district  to  notify  the  owner  to 
clear  away  hush  bordering  on  a  town.     On  his  neglecl 


or  refusal  to  do  so.  the  department  may  have  the  work 
done  and  the  cost  charged  to  the  owner.  When  the 
land  is  situated  in  an  unorganized  municipality  the 
work  may  he  done  and  charged  againsl  the  land  as  local 
taxes.  .Mr.  Hearst  says  that  the  hill  is  necessary  be- 
cause many  owners  of  such  land  who  often  live  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  province  refused  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  clearing  the  timber  oil'  their  property  and  thus 
their  action  constituted  a  greal  tire  risk  to  the  small 
sett  lenient . 

The  assets  and  good  will  of  the  George  Powley  Paper 
Company,  of  Toronto,  who  recently   made  an   assign 

menl  to  I-'.  C.  Clarkson,  have  1 n  purchased  by  R.  -I. 

Weatherhead,  of  Toronto,  lie  is  widely  known  to  the 
paper  trade  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  with 
which  In-  had  been  connected  in  various  important  ca- 
pacities for  fort}  years.  Several  years  ago  he  was  man 
ager  of  the  Royal  Paper  Mills  al  Last  Angus,  Que.  Mr. 
Weatherhead  began  his  career  with  the  Smith  Paper 
Company,  at  Lee.  Mass..  where  ground  wood  pulp  was 
'list  converted  into  paper,  being  broughl  down  from 
Curtisville,  Mass.  lie  was  also  employed  in  paper  mills' 
ill    llolvoke,    Mass..    Wisconsin,    the    Southern    States, 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Quel ami  New  York.     The 

uame  of  the  Powley  Paper  Companj  will  he  changed 
to  'he   Weatherhead   Paper  Company.     The  company 

have  several  travelers  ami  handle  all  kinds  of  wrap 
pine  papers,  twine,  matches,  etc.  All  the  old  stall'  is 
i emaining  with  the  uew   firm. 

John  A.  Graham,  of  London,  who  for  several  years 
was  a  traveller  for  II.  T.  Ii'eason  &  <  !o.,  Paper  Box  mak- 
ers of  that  city,  was  among  the  vn-lims  who  met  death 
ill    the    recent    lire   in    the    Woodbine    Hotel,    m    Toronto. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age  and  had  resided  in  London 

for    tell     V  eal  s 

Eric  liuckhr.  of  Calgary,  who  has  been  spending 
som  'urn'  in  England,  has  sailed  for  home  with  a  mem 
her  of  tie-  greal  china  manufacturing  firm  of  Doultons, 
to  examine  the  china  clay  deposits  of  Southern  Alberta 
and  possibly  to  start  a  factory. 

The  hie  storm  of  November  last  did  much  damage  to 

certain  timber  limits,  both  those  owned  by  the  Crown 

others  in  the  hands  of  private  parties  iii  Northern 

Ontario,  and.  under  the  present  act.  limit-holders  are 

not  allowed  to  export  pulp  w I    taken    from    Crown 

lands    unless    manufactured     into    pulp    or    paper.       The 

ills  are  over  supplied  as  a   result   of  prevailing 

conditions,   ami   a    hill    has   been    introduccl    in    th 

tario  Legislature  by  lion.  W.  II.  Hearst.  Minister  of 
Lands.  Forests  and  Mines,  providing  that,  for  a  limited 
period  not  extending  beyond  the  end  of  the  preesnt 
year,  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown 
lands  will  he  permitted.  This  prop,, sal  sus|„.|i,ls  for 
th,-  time  being  t|„.  prohibition  of  pulp  wood  exports 
from  Ontario.  It  is  beleived,  that  in  view  of  the  un- 
usual circumstances,  th,-  hill  will  pass  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Cornwall  Canal  has  been  unwatered  for  a  few 
weeks  while  extensive  improvements  will  be  mad,-  t,, 
Lock  20.  A  concrete  retaining  wall  will  be  built  there 
and  also  over  the  old  Lock  lit.  which  will  do  awav  with 
the  expense  of  maintaining  gates.    During  th,-  progress 
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of  the  work,  which  will  Inst  until  the  middle  of  April. 
the  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Company's  mill  at 

wall,  which  draws  its  power  from  the  canal,  will 
be  closed  down.  In  the  meantime  the  plant  will  be 
given  its  usual  cleaing  ;m<l  overhauling. 

Workmen's  Compensation  P>ill  is  now  before  the 
Ontario  Legislature  and  is  being  opposed  in  many  of 
itures  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, liability  assurance  corporations,  special  groups 
of  employers  and  even  the  physicians  are  complaining 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  the  scale  of  benefits 
and  awards,  which  come  to  the  workman  or  liis  family 
for  injury  or  death,  which  points  offered  the  greatesl 
controversy  between  the  labor  interests  and  the  Can- 
adian Manufacturers'  Association,  when  the  evidence 
was  being  submitted  to  the  Commissioner,  sir  William 
!,'.  Meredith,  the  Government  have  adhered  strictly  to 
the  draft  bill.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  compromise  between 
the  demands  of  the  two  parties.  The  labor  interests 
asked  high  benefits  and  the  manufacturing  interests  in- 
npon  a  much  lower  rate  of  liability,  and  the 
Commissioner  struck  a  midway  figure  between  the  two 
scales.  The  amount  of  indemnity  is  fifty-five  per  cent. 
of  the  wages  of  the  workman  for  partial  disability  up 
-  000,  and  $20  per  month  for  the  \\  idow  in  I  he  case 
of  death  of  the  husband  with  five  dollars  additional  for 
each  child  up  to  three  children.  There  is  no  option 
given  for  going  outside  the  groups  and  considerable  de- 
tail is  involved  in  this  branch  of  the  bill.  There  is  a 
mass  of  provision  for  the  working  out  of  the  act. 

The  Associated  Ad.  Clubs  of  America,  who  will  hold 
their  annual  convention  in  Toronto  from  dune  21  to  25, 
will,  it  is  expected,  attract  between  six  ami  seven  thou- 
sand men  representing  American  capital  of  $1,600,000, 
000  and  an  immense  amount  of  British  capital  as  well. 
The  Mini  of  forty  thousand  dollars  is  being  raise, I  li\ 
the  Toronto  Ad.  ('luh  for  the  purpose  of  entertainment 
ami  showing  the  visitors  the  advantages  of  the  city. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
United  states,  will  he  the  truest  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  ami  will  address  a  mass  meeting  in  Mas- 
se;    Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  June  -1 . 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Press  Ass,, 
ciation  will  In-  held  this  year  at  thee  Royal  Muskoka 
Hotel.  .Muskoka  Lakes  District,  on  dune  I'll  and  1^7. 
This  will  he  the  first  meeting  since  the  merging  of  all 
the  other  pr.  >s  Association  of  Canada  in  tin-  ('.  I'  A. 
There  will  he  a  radical  departure  this  year  in  connec 
tion  with  the  programme  as  there  will  hi'  few  set  ad- 
dresses, hut  the  Executive,  Advertising  and  other  c 

mittees  will  siilmiit  a  number  of  definite  issues  for  the 

ill  i  at  ion  of  t  he  convent  ion. 
•The   Timiskainiii'.'   and    Northern    Ontario    Railway 
hi  have  issued  a  special  reporl  applicable  ami 

niL'  what  is  known  as  the  pulp  woods  m  Northern 
io.     The  report  shows  that   the  T.  and   X.  <>    Rail 

is  carrying  pulp  woods  at  a  rate  very  much 
than  any  other  line  in  Canada.     As.  it   was  felt,  that   as 

nnization   railway,   tin-  Commission   should   adopt 
tie    invest   possible  rates.     Chairman   Engleharl   gives 
.el'.ie.   i,n  tin-  nature  of  the  settlers  desired  who 
can  i  settlement  in  Northern  '  Ontario 

•    are    willing    to    work    and    will    bring    their 

th  t  leir  shoulders  into  the  lands  of  the  north.  " 

>(1  as  thl        asset   nr  sa\  ing  hank 

■ut.  lids  that    the   settler  willing    to 

shu red  >d'  a  clearing  w  ith  no 
ruled-.  Pulp  «  ood  ami 
■  of  the  clearing      M  r 

■    ds    of    pulp 

alongside  of  the 


railway  for  pulpwood  \ar.\  from  $4  to  $5.50  per  cord. 
Any  person  of  age  and  willing  to  work  can  secure  a 
160-acre  lot  at  fifty  cuts  an  acre,  payable  in  instal- 
ments. 

The  Stanworth  Paper  Company,  of  Toronto,  has  been 
granted  a  federal  charter  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,- 
000  and  is  authorized  to  do  a  general  power  distribu- 
tion and  power  development  business.  W.  -1.  Simpson, 
Stewart  W.  Hall.  R.  E.  W.  Duke.  Alfred  Wales  and  II. 
G.  Eammond  are  the  incorporators. 

Tin-  Canadian  Live  Stock  News.  Limited,  of  Toronto, 
with  a  capital  of  $40,000  has  been  incorporated  and  will 
publish  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interest  of  live  stock 
owners,  buyers  and  breeders.  Reginald  C.  Smith  and 
Victor  Ross  are  behind  the  new  publication. 

Ewald  Hinsberg,  representing  Thomas  Josef  Beim- 
bach,  Duren,  Rheinland,  Germany,  manufacturers  of 
all  kinds  of  papermakers'  felts,  spent  a  few  days  in 
Montreal  ami  Toronto  recently  on  business.  In  To- 
ronto he  was  the  guest  of  J.  L.  Chambers,  Canadian 
represental ive  of  the  firm. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  new  publishing  quar- 
ters id'  the  Methodist  I'.ook  and  Publishing  House  on 
the  block  hounded  by  Queen,  John  and  Richmond 
streets.  Toronto.  The  present  building  will  he  five 
storeys  high  and  will  he  erected  of  brick,  concrete  and 
terra  cotta  and  the  supports  and  wall  will  he  strum: 
enough  to  carry  another  five  storeys  when  required. 
The  cost  of  the  new  home  will  he  $600,000. 

G.  P.  Grant,  formerly  President  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  .Mills  (  o.  and  the  Toronto  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Co..  and  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
Dominion  Bond  Co.,  has  along  with  A.  E.  Dean,  lately 
head   of  the  statistical   department    of  the    Dominion 

Bond  Company,  commei I   husiness  under  the  name 

of  Grant,  Dean  &  Co.  They  will  carry  on  work  as  gen- 
eral financial  agents  in  Toronto. 

Philip  .1.  Ackerman,  of  Toronto,  while  touring  the 
Southern  States  in  the  interest  of  the  Internait  ional 
Papermakers  of  America,  died  recently.  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  who  was  for  some  years  connected  with  one  of 
their  publications  which  had  an  office  in  Toronto,  was 
well  known  to  the  trade. 

P.  X.  Burt  Co..  Limited,  of  Toronto,  manufacturers 

of    paper    boxes,    sales    check    hooks,    blank    hooks,    ship- 

ping  tags,  etc..  have  declared  their  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  one  and  a  half  per  cut.  on  the  common 
slock  and  one  and  three-quarter  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred. The  profits  for  the  past  year  were  $217,302,  or 
an  increase  of  $27,872.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  com 
pany  will  he  held  in  Toronto  on  March  30.  A  compar- 
ative financial  statement  for  the  past  two  years  is  as 
follows: 

1912.  1913. 

Mortgages  pay $     33,000  -      31,000 

Bills  paj  273,904  221,000 

Realtj    ami   plant    reserve..  .  .  75,000  100,000 

Profit  balance 137,874  1  15,635 

Real  estate  2,28  2,423,596 

Stock ::."■ 

Bills  r ivahlc 264,802  367,786 

Cash 86,744 

\iter  the  payment   of  the  dividends  and  allowing 

twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  plant  depreciation  a 
balance  of  -  ,  i  ins. 

Edgar  Russell  Smith,  one  of  the  veteran  journalists 
ami  publishers  of  the  iYo\  ince  of  Quebec,  who  directed 
the  X'ews  oi'  St.  John's  t.o  over  half  : ntury,  passed 

awav    recently,      lie  was  the  father  of  C    Howard  Smith. 

President  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  of  Mont 
real. 
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■   Fire  broke  out  recently  in  the  engine  r< i  of  the 

planing  mill  of  the  Laidlaw  Lumber  Company,  corner 
of  Eastern  avenue  and  St.  Lawrence  street,  Toronto, 
right  in  the  center  of  a  large  yard  containing  thousands 
of  Eeel  of  lumber.  The  flames  were  confined  to  the 
planing  mill.  The  loss  on  the  mill  and  machinery  was 
$30,000  and  on  the  lumber  stored  in  the  building  about 
$20,000. 

Thorold,  which  has  come  to  the  front  in  recenl  years 
in  a  pulp  and  paper  sense,  still  goes  on  acquiring  indus- 
tries ami.  although  no  more  paper  concerns  have  been 
landed,  another  company  who  will  ereel  an  abrasive 
works,  have  decided  to  locate  there.  They  will  employ 
one  hundred  ami  fifty  skilled  hands.  A  bj  law  will  be 
voted  upon  by  the  ratepayers  of  Thorold  Township  on 
April  2nd,  to  granl  a  site  ami  exemption  to  'he  com- 
pany. The  location  is  near  the  Welland  ('anal,  just 
outside  the  town  limits. 

Under  an  act  recently  passed  by  the  Ontario  Leeis 
lature,  tin-  townships  of  Stratton,  Bronson,  Guthrie, 
Barron  ami  Edgar  and  all  lands  in  the  townships  of 
Fitzgerald,  White  ami  Niven,  not  included  in  Algon- 
quin Park,  are  to  he  added  and  the  statute  applied  to 
such  lands  for  tin-  protection  of  fish  ami  fur-bearing 
animals  In  all  the  townships  the  lands  unsuited  for 
settlement  are  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Provincial  Bydro-Electric 

Power  system  has  1 n  presented  to  the  Ontario  Gu\ 

ernment.  It  shows  that  :'..">7  miles  of  lines  are  com- 
pleted and  that  198  miles  are  under  construction.  The 
total  capital  invested  is  $5,915,724,  while  the  province 
has  advanced  to  the  $6,022,646     I  if  this  amo 

as  been  expended  on  the  Niagara  system.     The 
mileage  id'  the  different  systems  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Niagara  :!7~\  St.   Lawrei 15,  Simcoe  67,   Wasdell's 

Palls  65.  Forty  ti\,-  towns,  cities  ami  villages  are  con- 
sidered to  he  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Hydro  as 
againsl  twenty-eighl  at  the  close  of  1912.  Combined, 
they  brougb.1  in  a  revenue  of  $2,600,000  and  mt 
total  protit  of  almost  $400,000  after  all  .just  charges  and 
depreciations  had  been  accounted  for.  The  uumber  of 
consumers  for  both  lighl  ami  power  is  65,689  and  the 
value  of  the  entire  plant,  including  all  additions  to  the 
end  of  last   year,   is  placed  183.     A  detailed 

statement  of  the  flow  of  many  rivers  in  Northern  On- 
tario,  which  have  hern  examined  by  the  Commission 
ssible  future  power  sites,  i-  given. 

A  writ  has  been  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Fort  Fra -  againsl  the  Ontario  and  .Min- 
nesota Power  Company  for  the  amount  of  taxes  levied 
during  the  years  1911,  1912  and  1913,  which  are  still 
unpaid.  The  company  objected  to  paying  on  the  full 
assessment  levied  for  school  taxes  foi         -  s  and 

appealed  thi         -  ;>  the  Ontario  Railway  ami 

Municipal  Hoard.  After  two  hearings,  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  was  made  by  the  Power  Company 
and  the  amount  of  ass,  ssment,  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Town  Council  of  last  year,  was  affirmed 
by  tin-  court.     As  tin-  Council  had  also  recommended 

that   a   sett!  ttl    on  the  sa basis  he   made   for   1912, 

the  Powe:  Company  on  receipt  of  the  decision  of  the 
courts  ses  on  the  basis  of  the  court's 

decision.  As  the  decision  was  for  It'll  only,  the  present 
Council  objected  to  a  settlement  in  this  way  and  hence 
the  present  action. 

The  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Iriquois  Falls,  Ont., 
will  install  four  paper  machines  as  follows:  Two  ;:,s 
inches  wide,  on.-  Is4  inches  wide,  and  one  202  inches 
wide. 


RIORDON  PULP. 

Profits  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Companj  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1913,  were  $309,679,  an 
increase  of  $2,845  over  1912.  After  deducting  $48,953 
for  depreciation  reserve  ami  $32,652  for  interest  on 
hank  loans,  there  remained  net  profits  of  $228,073,  an 
increase  of  $1,824.  After  payment  of  bond  interest  ami 
tie. I  stock  dividends,  a  balance  of  $68,073  was 
added  to  profit  and  loss  surplus,  making  a  total  of 
$157,301. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  total  assets  of  $8,670,852. 
Current  assets  amounted  to  $1,866,314,  an  increase  of 
$420,000  over  1912.  Inventories,  etc..  make  up  sl..">77.- 
010  of  this  total.     Current  liabilities  total  $1,258,037,  an 

increase  of  $896, ).    Hank  loans  at  December  31,  1913, 

amounted  to  $700,020,  as  compared  with  $80,000  a  year 
previous.  Bills  ami  accounts  payable  also  show  a  large 
increase.     It    is  suited   in   the   president's   report    that 

$500,000    «'f    bonds    will     be     issued    to     replenish     the    de 

pleted  working  capital. 

President  ( '.  Riordon,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
shareholders,  stated  that  aboul  s4  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
pany's production  for  It'll  is  already  sold  at  satisfac 
tory  prices.  The  outlook  for  the  company  's  husmess  for 
t  he  currenl  \  ear  was  \  ery  good. 

The  shareholders  will  he  asked  at  a  s| ial  meeting 

company  following  the  annual  gathering  on  April 
1.  to  approve  of  changes  in  the  by  laws  respecting  the 
borrowing  of  money. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  no  uew  financing  is  being 

considered  by    the  directors,  n   is  pointed  ou1   that   the 

by-laws  governing  the  borrowing  powers  are  restricted 

ope,  ami  that   it   has  been  decided   to  have  them 

altnvd. 


INTER  OCEAN  NEWSPAPER  CO. 

(Special  o.  Pulp  &   I  'aper  Mag 

Chicago,   III..  .March  25,   lull. 

\s  a  result  of  the  complications  growing  out  of  its 
litigation  regarding  the  revaluation  of  the  lease  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Inter  Ocean  building  and  other 
legal  entanglements,  application  has  been  made  in  the 
United  States  Districl  Court  here  for  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  for  The  Inter  Ocean  Newspaper  Company. 
Judge  Carpenter  appointed  as  receiver  Herman  li. 
Kohlsaat.  president  of  The  Inter  Ocean  Newspaper 
Company.  .Mr.  Kohlsaat.  at  once  took  possession  of 
the  property  of  the  company. 

The  hill  under  which  the  receiver  was  appointed  was 
tiled  as  a  chancery  proceeding  instituted  by  the  Lake 
Superior  Paper  Company  of  Saull  Ste.  Marie,  Canada. 
which  held  a  claim  against  The  Inter  Ocean  Newspaper 
Company  for  print  paper,  and  was  assented  to  by  the 
officers  of  the  newspaper  company.  The  hill  stated 
'hat  because  of  the  controversy  wth  reference  to  The 
Inter  Ocean  building  and  the  land  on  which  it  is  situat- 
ed and  because  of  other  conflicting  claims  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  was  made  necessary  in  order  to 
conserve  tin-  property  ami  preserve  its  hnsiness  ami 
'-r 1  will  as  a  LroiiiL'  concrn. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Kohlsaat  as  receiver  will 
make  no  change  in  the  conduct   of  The  Inter  Ocean. 


The  re leling  of  the  plant  of  tin-  Dryden  Timber 

ami  Power  Co.  has  I n  c ph-tcl  ami  'he  mill  is  now 

in  operation.  The  evaporator  of  the  Swenson  Evapor- 
ator Co.  was  entirely  remodeled  ami  is  now  up  to  the 
increased  capacity. 
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Canadian   Markets. 

The  markel  situation  remains  much  the  same  in  all 
lines  of  paper  as  it  has  been  for  several  weeks.  News 
print  mills  are  well  employed  and  price  conditions  re- 
main unchanged.  A  recent  return  shows  thai  the  av- 
erage consumption  of  news  print  in  the  United  States 
during  the  pasl  year  was  4,995  tons  per  day,  and  the 
total  increase  in  1913  over  thai  of  1912  was  289  tons, 
('ana. hi  is  now  producing,  according  to  the  most  con- 
servative estimates,  about  fifteen  hundred  tons  per 
day,  and  a  forecast  shows  that  within  the  next  two 
years,  if  present  plans  materialize,  there  will  be  an  add- 
.-(I  production  of  ahout  800  tons,  which  will  make  the 
total  output  in  tin-  Dominion  around  twenty-three  hun- 
dred tons  per  day.  This  year  there  will  come  on  the 
market  360  tons  by  reason  of  the  putting  in  op. -ration 
of  tin-  new  mill  of  tin-  Ontario  ami  Minnesota  ami  On- 
tario Power  <',,.  at  Fori  Frances  and  'he  two  machines 
of  the  Powell  River  Pulp  ami  Paper  Co..  while  the  Bel- 
go-Canadian  Co.  "ill  augment  their  capacity  by  fiftj 
tons,  and  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  with 
their  new   machine,   will   add  another  sixty   tons. 

The  following  memoranda  will  prove  ol  interesl  to 
the  ( lanadian  trade  : — 

Consumption  of  Newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

Tons.  Increase  over  Previous  Year. 

V,.ar.                Total.  Per  Day.         Total.    Per  Day. 

1910  ....     1,280,000  4129 

1911  ....      1,372,500  44'_>7             92,5  10            298 

1912  ....      1.4."."  47m;             86,500            279 
I'M:;  ....      1,548  4995             89,30  I            289 

Average 89,43  I  28£ 

Future  Increases  of  Canadian  Production. 
Ontario  &   Minnesota   Power  Co.,  Fori    Francis, 

<>nt 150 

Abitibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont..  .  225 

Belgo-Canadian  P.  vv.  P  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls  .  .  50 

Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  P.Q...  50 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton,  P.Q.  ..  60 

Laurentide  Co..  Qrande  .Mere  Que 100 

Imports  of  Newspaper  into  United  States. 

Total.   P.r  Day. 

.laouarv.  pip! 12.:!7:i         158 

..   I'M  1     23,769 


Increase 


11,396 
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-..  writing,  krafl   and  wrapping  paper  mills  are 

well  employed,  hut  orders  ale  nol   a--  plentiful  as 

would  like  tu  sec  them.    The  jobbing  houses 

I  business  for  March,  and  Borne  of  them 

equalled  la  ecord  for  tin-  corresponding 

Th<    demand   for  ground   wood   pulp  remains 

phite  pulp  is  active,  and  prices  are  firm. 

■  I  there  is  a  moderate 

mil'  gone  up  a  little  in 

Ol     -        ■  th(      -.1 feel 

i  .  •   ..i   the  ..rd.  i 


Tin-  following  quotations  prevail  f.O.b.  Toronto: — 
X.-ws    (rolls   $1.95    to   >r2.()(>   at    mill    in   car  load  lots. 
News     sheet     $2.10  to  $2.15,  at   mill  in  car  load   lots. 
X.-ws     sheet'   $2 . 'Jo  to  $2.50  at  mill  in  less  than  car 

load  lots. 
Book  papers   (carload)   No.  •'..  3.75c  to  4.25c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  3,  4c  to  4.50c. 
Book   paper  (Carload    No.  2,  4.25c. 
Book  papers   (ton  lots)   No.  2,   1.50c  to  5.25c. 
Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1.  4.75c  to  5.25c. 
ISook  papers     ton  lots)  No.  1.  5.25c  to  ti.OOe. 
Writings,  5c  to  T^c. 
Sulphite  Bond,  61  •>.-  to  7>  ■•>■. 
Grey  Browns,  $2.00  to  $2.50. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

a  i;  .  $2.40  to  $3.50. 

Manilla.   No.  2.  $3.00  to  $4.00. 
Manilla  No.  1.  $3.25  to  $4.^:.. 
Unglazed  Kraft.  $3.75  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft.  $4.00  to  $5.00. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  (at  mill),  $15  to  $15.50. 

Ground  wood.  $"21  to  $23.  delivered  in  United  States. 
Sulphite  (unbleached  ,$42  to  $43,  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $42  to  $44.  delivered  in  United 

States. 
Sulphite  (bleached),  $56  to  $-"'7.  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite     bleached  .  $57   to  $58,  delivered   in   United 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $1.87%  to  $1.90. 
No.  1  sofl  white  shavings,  $1.75. 
\'o   1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 
Whit.-  blanks.  92%c  to  95c. 
Ordinary  ledger  stock.  $]  .15  to  $1 .20. 
Il.avy  ledger  stock,  $1.  10  to  $1  .50. 

No.     1     book   stock.  75c. 

NO.    2    book    stock.   4">c    to   ollc. 

No.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1    10  to  $1. 15. 

No.   1   print    Manillas.  60c. 
Folded  news.  45c  to  50c. 

I  l\  er    Issues,   ode    to   52}  -_-c. 

No.    1    clean   mixed   paper.  30c. 

old  «  lute  cotton,  $2. .".ii  to  $2.75. 

Thirds  and  blues.  $1.30  to  $1    32%. 

No.   1    while  shirt   cuttings,  $5.00  ta  $5.25. 

Blue  overall  cuttings,  -  60 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1 .  7"> 
Black  linings,  $]  .  7.".. 
New   lighl   flannelettes,  -t  7.'.. 
<  Ordinary  satinets,  75c  to  80c. 
Flack,  

Tailor  raL's.  70c  to  7.V 


Quotal  ions  fi.b    Montreal  a.  • 

Book  and  News  Paper. 


Old. 


MS 


Roll   New-.  $40  to  -i  I  per  ton   f< 

•  I   per   ton    for  small   ordei  B 

Ream  ■  to  $47  p.r  ton  for  large  orders 

60  per  ton  f..r  small  orders. 

\,.      1      BOOk,    •">'    |C    ti.    be    per    lb 

No   2  Book    S.(      -i    »0  to  $4  7:.  in  large  quantities; 
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$-4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
Xo.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  +4.2.".  in  Large  quantities; 

.$4.4ii  to  $4  ."it)  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  71  •  .,-. 
Sulphite  Bond,  ti'oc  to  8%c. 

Wrappings. 
Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  ear  lots.  $2.25  net;  5  tuns 

$2.45;  2  tons.  $2.55;  1  ton.  $2.65;  less,  +2. 7.".. 
Red    Brown,  car   lots,   $2.85;   5   tons,   $2.95;    2   tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton,  $3.15;  less  $3.25. 
B.  Manilla,  car  lots.  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons.  - 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less.  $3.25. 
Xo.    2    .Manilla,    car   lots.    :;.1();   .">    tons,    $3.20;    2    tons, 

$3.30;  1  t.m.  $3.40;  lcs>.  $3.50. 
Xo.  1  Manilla,  ear  lots.  +:!.2">:  •">  tons,  $3.45;  _  ions. 

$3.55;  1  ton.  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft.  $3.75  tn  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons.  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton  $3.65  :  less  $3.75. 

.Most  of  the  manufacturers  arc  quoting  1<>  per  cent, 
less  than  the  above  prices  to  the  jobbing  trade  on  the 
cheaper  lines  of  wrapping,  such  as   B.    .Man..   No.   2 
Man.     grey  and  red  browns. 
Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 

News  quality,  +41  to  +42  per  ton. 

Bleached  sulphite.  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 

Kraft   pulp,  $3.60  to  +4.00. 

Ground  woods,  No.  1.  $15  to  $16. 

Ground   wood,   No.  2,  $22  to    $24,    delivered    United 

States. 


New  York  Markets. 

Office  1'nlp  and  Paper  Magazine, 

209  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  closing  of  one  of  the  fairly  large  producing  do- 
te sulphite  mills  has  strengthe 1  the  markel   of 

that  product  to  a  considerable  extent.    There  has  been 

no  advance  in  the  prices,  unit  the}  are  now  very  firm 
under  a  rather  hrisk  inquiry.  A  few  new  contracts 
have  been  dosed  in  foreign  pulp,  but  the  general  feel- 
ing is  that  paper  mills  are  taking  onlj   as  much  pulp 

needed  to  till  orders  that  are  on  hand.  Bus 
in  this  market  is  fair,  ami  the  feeling  is  that  all  paper 
mills  are  now  running  nearly  full.  There  is  a  growing 
activity  in  the  spot  nature  of  sulphate  and  kraft  pulp. 
Importers  are  closing  numerous  deals  in  these  grades 
at  Fairly  good  prices,  On  rent  quotations  in  kratt  pulp 
are    1.80c   to  2.00c    for  contract    orders,   while   spol    lots 

are  being  by  mills  at  1 .' to  2. Hoc    No  new  c  mtracts 

have  been  reported  closed  in  the  interval.  Deliveries 
are  the  problem  of  importers  in  all  grades  of  foreign 
pulp  at  present,  as  there  is  a  fair  inquiry  tor  ship- 
ments on  the  balances  oi  outstanding  contracts  which 
are  now  drawing  near  their  (dose. 

Storage  piles  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  have 

I n  somewhat  cut  into  during  the  interval,  and  paper 

mills  have  been  asking  for  shipments  on  their  con- 
tracts as  well  as  coming  in  for  spot  lots  at  $22.50  to 
$25.00  a  ton  delivered.  With  the  thaw  now  starting. 
grinding  mills  have  a  good  supply  of  water  ami  plenty 
of  wood  is  being  ground.  The  feeling  here  is  that  the 
current  year  will  In-  a  good  one  in  mechanical  pulp. 

There  has  been  a  good  improvement  in  the  domestic 
rags  market,  although  the  volume  of  business  done  has 
not  been  up  to  the  anticipations  of  dealers.  The  re- 
quests  for  prompt  delivery  id'  shipments  on  old  con- 


tracts is  regarded  favorably  here,  as  it  tends  to  [trove 
that  paper  mills  have  cut  down  the  surplus  supplies 
that  were  found  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
low  grades,  especially  roofing  stock,  have  been  in  a  lit- 
tle better  demand,  and  prices,  though  low.  are  firm. 
'1'he  condition  id'  the  foreign  rags  market  is  practical- 
ly without  change  Importers,  however,  have  abandon- 
ed the  buyers'  market,  and  are  rather  holding  out  for 
better  prices  under  a  slightly  improved  inquiry.  The 
excess  accumulations  at  mills  an-  fairly  well  cut  down 
and  heavier  importations  are  being  made  to  satisfy 
the  balances  of  outstanding  contracts. 

Their  has  be, -n  a  revival  of  the  activity  of  the  higher 
glades  of  old  w  aste  papers.  Normal  shipments  are  now 
being  made  at  prevailing  quotations  in  soft  and  hard 
white  shavings  at  2.00c.  to  2.10c.  a  pound  respectively. 
All  grades  of  flat  stock  are  in  fair  demand  w  ith  current 
values  ranging  f9m.c5rootlryo  mp  fgdv  m  a  1  cmf 
values  ranging  from  95c.  to  $1.5  a  hundred  pounds  for 
No.  1  and  70c.  to  Ml,-,  a  hundred  for  No.  2.  There  is 
a  si  rone  demand  for  and  a  brisk  movement  in  old  news 
papers,  especially  overissues  which  are  commanding 
65c.  to  70c.  a  hundred  pounds.  A  falling  oil'  in  the  de- 
mand  for  old  mixed   papers  is  anticipated  as  of  the 

largest  consumers  is  now  out  of  the  mark,!.  Current 
values  ranging  from  95c  to  $1.05  a  hundred  pounds  for 
of  Imisiii,.ss  is  being  transacted,  and  in  most  ,-as,-s  at 
Pi,-. 

Pulp. 
Ground  Wood.  Xo.  l,  $20  to  $24,  delivered., 
Ground  Wood,  Xo.  2,  +17  to  $19,  delivered. 

Uubleached  sulphite,  dom.,  1.90c  to  2.2 lelivered. 

Unbleached  sulphite,  imptd,  1.75c.  to  2,-.  ex  dock.  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphite,  demestic,  2.80c.  to  :;,-  delivered. 
Bleached  sulphite,  imptd,  2.60c  to  3.05c  >-\  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.  2.05c  to  2.20c  ex  dock.  N.Y 
Unbleached  sulphate,   imported,    1.75c   to    2.10c    per 

pound,  ex-dock,  New   York. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt..  2.60c  to  2.80c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  pulp,  imported..  1.80c  to  2  00c,  ex  dock.  X.V. 
Soda  pulp,  domestic,  2. in,-  to  2.25e,  delivered. 

Paper. 
Sim-,-  the  clearing  of  Bnovi  from  the  city  business  in 
general  has  shown  a  sli-ht  improvement.  The  trade 
at  large  is  very  hopeful,  but  at  present  shows  the  con- 
dition of  the  local  market  to  l„-  nu\y  fair.  The  general 
tone  ,,f  all  lines  of  business  in  New  York  is  tjuiet.  The 
failure  and  closing  of  two  of  the  large  department 
stores  in  this  city  has  had  some  effect  on  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  daily  newspapers,  most  of  which  have  ha, I 
to  ,-ut  down  the  si/,.  f,,,u,  ,wo  to  four  pages  1,-ss  than 
they  have  been  running.  This  has  had  a  considerable 
effect  both  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets  ,,,, 
account  of  the  bankrupt  concern's  connections  in  the 
latter  ,-ity.  The  consumption  of  newsprint  in  Un- 
as a  whole  has  fallen  oil'  about  2'-.  per  cenl  for  the 
two  months  compared  with  th,-  same  period  of 
last  year.  As  a  whole,  the  newsprint  business  for 
January  and  February  showed  a  5  per  cent  gain  over 
nie  period  of  last  year.     Most  ,,t   this  gain  was 

in   the  Ohio   Valley  district,   which    is  now    in   a   state  of 

1 '"■    Consumption  in  that  territory  exi Is  by  15  per 

cent  the  consumption  of  last  year.  Specialty  papers 
cover  and  glazed  grades,  have  been  \<-yy  active  in  de- 
mand, and  prices  are  firm.  There  is  an  increasing  vol- 
ume of  busim-ss  going  on  in  this  line,  and  the  outlook 
is  for  a  good  y.-ar.  Wrapping  p.  p  rs  and  side  run 
laws  are  rather  plentiful  and  business  is  ,|iii,-t.  There 
IS  a  ready  market  for  hangings  and  it  is  reported  that 
sev.-ral  news  mills  hav,-  turned  their  machines  to  mak- 
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iu^  tin-  grade.  Book  papers  are  in  better  demand  and 
deliveries  are  difficult.  Writings,  bonds  and  l< 
are  in  Fair  demand  at  prevailing  quotations.  There  is 
an  increase  in  the  inquiry  for  the  medium  grades.  I  is 
sues  have  been  freely  offered  at  40c  on  car  1ms.  and  a 
fairly  good  number  of  orders  have  been  closed.  There  is 
a  little  better  demand  for  kraft  paper,  bul  prices  are 
still  very  low  and  ratlin-  weak.  Boards  are  in  fair  de- 
mand at  prevailing  quotations.     Deliveries  have  I n 

a  little  slow  in  the  board  business,  bu1  mills  are  now 
fairly  well  caught  up.  Toilet  papers  reflect  a  little 
better  tone..  Cigarette  papers  are  in  brisk  inquiry  and 
values  are  firmly  maintained. 

News,   rolls,  transient    busi  ■    ;"  $2.05   f.o.b. 

News,   rolls,  contract    renewals,  $1.95  to  $2.00,    f.o.b. 

.    sheet,  $2.25  to  $2  mill. 

Book  papers,  car  lots.  c.  &  S.  C,  $4  00  to  $4.50  f.o.b. 
Book  papers,  car  lots.  M.P.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90,  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper  superfine,  13%c  to  L7c,  del.  cast  of  Miss 

River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  lie,  del.  cast   of  the  Miss 

River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  cast   of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  "_'.  fine,  sc  del.  easl   of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  t'-c  to  8c,  del.  cast  of  the 

Miss  River. 
Bond  paper.  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east    of    Mississippi 

K  i  ■. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

River. 
Linen  paper,  7c  to  lc8,  delivered    easl    of    Mississippi 

River. 
Manila  jute,  4:;  p-  to  51  [c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood.  $2.40  to  $3.00,  delivered. 
Kraft.  No.  1  -  1.75,  f.o.b.,  mill. 

Kraft.  No.  2  -  I  50,  f.o.b.,  mill. 

Boxboards,  news    -  -    '■  per  ton.  delivered. 

Boxboards,  chip.  $28  to  $3]  per  ion.  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $28  to  $31  per  ton.  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $42.50  to  $45  per  ton.  delivered. 
Tissue,   white,  cylinder.   lOc  to   1"_"  L.c.  delivered. 
fourdrinrie,  47Vfcc  to  50c,  delivered, 
jute  Manila.  40c  to  42}  fee,  delivered. 


The  British   Markets. 

1  to  Pulp  .v  Paper  .Mat- 

London.    March   J 1 .    19]  I. 

J  small  moderate  amount  of  liiisiness  ,,|'  a  new    char- 
small   margin  of  profil   and  si^ns  ,,f  reduced 
dividends,  about  fairly  and  accurately  gauges  the  posi 
ite   that    the   British    paper   industry    has 

titly.     Everyone  seems  to  be  crying  out 

oik.   and   those   who  have  a    little   to  get    on 
cp  l'i  innliliiiL'  daily.     Mills  with  orders  bi 


t nnc  prior  to  t he  close  of  1 91  ■'>.  are  in  t h 
.  to-day;  hot  neu    business,  it   is  said, 

•  quire    to   push    things   on    in    the    w I 

al  manufactories     There  is 

<  inl    and    line 

d   «  rappii  b  i  e   in 

n    dull 

that   by   He 
P 


and  as  - as  thej    hccoinc  a   little  more  brisk,  and  the 

;i  stringencj  in  money  removed,  we  may  antici- 
pate a  tin  ii  I'm-  tiie  best.  There  is  a  dull  feeling  over 
all  the  continental  and  English  markets,  and  no  doiiht 
tic  sudden  change  from  last  year's  trade  and  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  political  world,  has  caused  Hies ntres  to 

Income  moribund. 

«         *         »         * 

The  market  for  sulphite  and  sulphate  is  remarkably 
quiet.  The  quietness,  at  the  time  of  writing,  is  follow- 
ed by  an  unusual  amount  of  quietness  on  the  part  of 
the  British  importers,  who  are  not  disposed  to  talk  of 
husiiiess  matters  so  readily,  as  if  things  were  humming 
a  little  better.  That  •'peaceful"  state  we  are  in  shows 
our  position  in  the  wood  pulp  world,  and  shows  what 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  Beyond  tliis  one  cannot  go, 
and  so  many  Stories  arrive  daily  from  Scandinavia  as 
to  w  hat  America  is  doing,  and  not  doing,  it  forces  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  states  must  be  keeping  the 
Continent  and  Scandinavia  pretty  busy  with  enquiries 
as  certainly  the  shipments  to  American  ports  arc  very 
light.  Of  course,  buyers  on  this  side  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent covered  themselves  pretty  well  for  next  year, 
when  quotations  were  easier  for  sulphite.  That  action, 
no  doubt  is  helping  to-day's  dullness.  Good  qualities 
of  sulphate  have  also  been  purchased  in  1913  for  years 
ahead.  P.ut  sulphite  and  sulphate  prices  are  now  very 
firm,  and  it  is  reported  that  Scandinavian  stocks  arc  not 
so  very  large.  Since  last  report  the  changes  in  prices 
are    practically   infinitesimal. 

#  *  *  « 

The  tendency  in  pulp  contracts  on  the  part  of  all 
Britishers  is  to  have  a  lone  contract  and  this  has  al- 
ready been  reported  to  Canadians,  who  should  keep 
a  strict  eye  out  for  a  share  of  what  is  going  agents 
.an  help.  Therefore,  mechanical  contracts  are  large 
to-day.  and  the  demand  for  prompt  is  ahoiit  the  usual 
average.  Buyers  are  always  on  tin-  alert  for  a  reduced 
quotation,  hut  generally  speaking,  sellers  are  very  firm. 
Pine  50  per  cent  moist,  is  quoted  a1  about  $9.70  to 
sOD.Tl)  c.i.f.  London,  and  English  ports  for  unwrapped 
prompt,  whilst  forward  goes  60  cents  to  $1.50  extra: 
drj  lor  prompt  is  $20.20  to  $2]  ..'.it.  and  forward  - 
extra.  Dullness  prevails  now  in  the  market  and  the 
same  reports  reach  London  in  regard  to  Scandinavia. 

Esparto  conti ts  strong,  and  pi  ices  arc  remaining 

on  the  same  high  level.  These  high  price-,  arc  being 
paid  lor  all  moderately  early  shipments,  and  the  mar- 
gin .if  profit   on   Esparto  papers  is  consequently  very 

limited. 

•  •         •         • 

Rags  arc   in   fair  demand,  and    prices  are  inclined    to 

1 asier  for  st   grades.     China  Claj    continues    en 

joying  'he  bus)  demand  at  moderately  high  prices. 
whilst  contracts  for  other  fillings  like  mineral  white 
and  u.\  psiim.  barytes,  etc..  are  all  dosed  lor  this  year, 
and  prompt  orders  are  accepti  d  at  Inch  prices.  Sizing 
is  inclined  to  he  easier  in  quotations,  while  Rosin  is 
going  through  a  dull  and  deap  period. 


SWEDISH  MARKETS. 

The   pulp   market    at    the   present    moment    may    lie 
characterized  thus 

Mechanical  W I  Pulp  inactive  and  depressed,  Sul 

phite  Cellulose  quiet,  Sulphate  Cellulose,  Aral  class 
brands  of  Eaaj  Bleaching  quality  in  si  rone  demand 
with  an  advancing  tendency,  other  qualities  quiet. 

In  genera]  the  pulp  markets  art    adverselj    affected 

by  tl ontinuation  of  tin-  depression  in  the  paper  trade 

which  does  not  yet  show    ;nn    siens  of  passing  away, 
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ONTARIO    WILL    SUSPEND    RESTRICTIONS    ON 
PULP  WOOD  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  is  to  allow  the  exportation 
of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands.  The  derision  of 
the  Government  to  take  this  step  is  due  t<>  representa- 
tions made  by  the  limit  holders,  who  suffered  great 
losses  iii  the  storms  of  last  November,  when  millions  of 
t'eet  of  spruce  timber  was  uprooted.  Mos1  of  this  tim- 
ber is  lit  only  for  pulp  wood.  The  Ontario  paper  and 
pulp  mills  are  alreadj  overstocked  with  pulp  wood,  and 
the  only  market  for  it  is  the  Tinted  States  paper  and 
pulp  mills  of  Xew  Fork  and  Pennsylvania.  The  hill 
suspends  the  prohibition  of  exporl  for  one  year. 


acetic  and  formic  acids,  owe  their  production  to  the 
action  of  the  steam.  The  brown  colour  caused  by  steam- 
ing is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incipient  charring. 

The  production  of  organic  acids  is  at  its  maximum 
after  four  to  six  hours'  steaming.  100  kg.  of  wood 
yielded  213  grammes  of  acetic  and  32  grammes  of  for- 
mic acid,  on  the  average.  Kir  gave  the  inosl  formic 
acid.  The  greatesl  yield  of  dextrose  was  also  with  fir, 
and  the  maximum  yield  was  reached  in  from  two  to 
rive  hours  with  pine,  and  from  four  to  six  hours  with 
lir.  The  largest  yield  obtained  was  one  half  per  cent,  id' 
the  weighl  of  the  wood.  Rosins  were  ao1  obtained  in 
quantities  which  would  make  their  recovery  remuner- 
ative.     The  furfurol  was  also  negligible. 


The  Imperial  Forestry  Bureau  of  Japan  has  recently 

been  encouraging  the  growth  of  camphor  trees  i der 

to  bring  the  production  of  raw  material  U]  1"  tl 
mand  for  it.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Forestry 
Bureau  each  prefecture!  governmenl  in  Kyushu  has 
been  cultivating  model  camphor  forests,  and  private 
individuals  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of  trees 
on  their  estates.  Tin'  number  of  camphor  trees  in 
Kyushu  is  over  500,000,  while  the  area  devoted  to  their 
cultivation  is  more  than  60,000  acres.  Up  to  the  present 
time  all  refined  camphor  has  been  made  at  the  sacrfice 

of    the    tree,     hut     recent     experiments.     usin<_r    only     the 

leaves  and  twigs,  have  been  remarkably  successful.    As 

a   result   the  trees  will   no  Longer  he   felled,  and  as  they 

grew   larger  the  value  of  camphor  forests  will  increase 
year  bv  year. 


AYERS  LIMITED 

Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Established 
1870 


For  % 
Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills 


WOOD  STEAMING. 

Dr.  Heuser  reported  to  the  Verein  <\<v  Zellstoff  und 
Papier-Chemiker,  at   the   Berlin   meeting   last    I  >. 

her.  the  results  of  his  attempts  to  Utilise  tie-  waste  lyes 
resulting  from  this  process.  The  wood  was  steamed 
for  eight  hours  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres, 
and  a  sample  w  as  tested  every  hour.  Tie  substances 
estimated  in  each  hatch  of  lye  wen-  organic  acids. 
sugars,  rosins,  inorganic  salts,  incrusting  bodies,  tan- 
nins, and  furfurol.  The  rosins,  inorganic  salts,  incrusl 
ing  bodies  sclerenchyraa  .  and  tannins  leave  the  wood 
without  chemical  change,  hut   the  sugars,  furfurol.  and 
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Porritt     Bror      &     Austin  i 

2  n 

LIMIT!  ■> 

:     Stubbins    Vale    Mills        RAMSBOTTOM        near     Manchester.     England     i. 
—  Manufai  tun  rs  ol  even  description  "i  ? 

Felts  and  Jackets  for 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


|    Agents  for  Canada:  C.  H.  JOHNSON*   SONS     Limited.,    ST.  HENRY    j 
MONTREAL 

m     ♦  • 


Wood  Pulp 


Chief  Offices : 


of    all  kinds 

Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 


Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

■ 
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CONSULTING     ENGINEERS 


R.  S.  LEA  &  H.  S.  FERGUSON 

ENGINEERS 

Pulp.  Paper  and  Cbem.cal  F.bre  Mills,  Water  Power 

Dt.tlopm.nt  and  Transmission.    Steam  Power  Plants 

Telephone  Loaf  Distance  Up.  6740-6741 

20  New    Birks    Bldg..   MONTREAL 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

M.m    AM.  SOC.C.E 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries   Solicited. 

305  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  Bldg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.     -     Toronto,  Ont. 


E. 

R 

.  BARKER 

B.  Sc 

M.  Am. 

Cbeo 

.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Elccttochem  Soc. 

Plan 

'; 
Bli 

-V  ol    Hv 

a  tee 

Ins 

and  operation  ol   Sulphite 
rolytic  Chlorine 

Incts. 

79  Milk  St., 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

A.  V.TRACY-GOULD 

Pulpand  Paper  Mills. 
Power  Plants.  Water- 
works and  Sewerage. 
E  xaminatio  n  s. 
Reports  and  Surveys, 

512  New  Birks'   Building 
MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

Telephone  :  Uptown  6974. 


T.   PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Ensineers  and  Architects 

Plans   and    Specifications  for   Polo   and   Paper   Mills. 

Power  Plants  and  other  Induslnal   Works 
Coristine  Bldg.,  Continental  Life  Bldg., 

Montreal.  Toronto. 

Canada  Life  Bldi>  .    St.  John.  N.B. 
Bell  Tel.:  M.  3890  Tel.:  M.  5917 


Fewer  1  r.l:i  n..  Heating,  v in til-jtmg 
and  I  'i  ■■  ing  I  Jomplete  New  Plants, 
Improvement  of  Old  Plants:  Plans. 
Specifications,  Contracts,  Esti- 
mates, Tests,  appraisals,  Inspec- 
tions and  Reports.  Pulp.  Paper, 
Box  Board  and  Coating  Mills. 

H.  B.  PRATHER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEER 

Lowest  Possible  Operating  Colt         Guaranteed  Results 

ROCKEFELLEB  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


GEO.  F. 

HARDY,  B£ 

.  Soc.  M.E. 
.  Soc.  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Papei 

.    Pulp   and    1" 

bre 

Mill-. 

Examination 

of 

Mill 

Properties,    Wi 

ter 

Power  Developments, 

Langdon 

Building,  309  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 

FORF.STRY    DEPARTMENT 


Montreal  Engineering  Company,  Ltd. 

(  kmsulting  and  '  i-ie rating  Engineers 

McGill  Building 

Montreal 

R.    O.    BwMMy,     l.tncr.l    M.m.iccr 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp.  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills.  Hy- 
draulic Developments.  Power 
Plants,    Reports.     Consultation 

JOSEPH      H.      WALLACE     &      CO. 
INDUSTRIAL   ENGINEERS 

TempleCourt   Bids:.       Salisbury  House, 
New    York.  London,  E.C. 


W.    J.    McPEAK 

Timber  Cruiai  i 

I  iperl  in  estimating  small  tiro 

ilh 

Pulp  wood 

i                               n  logging  operat 

from  the  stump  to  the  mill 

PONT  Rol  <il      P.  Q. 

Horace  G.Turner  S 

Consulting 
hngmeer 

Te 
380  McLeod  St..    Ottawa,  Ont. 


na   ol    Pulp 
1  Paper  Mills 

I       w     i  I  I    t 


Stebbins  Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burner 
Digester  Linings,  Reclaimers,  Etc. 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co. 
WATERT0WN.  N.Y. 

Plans,   Estimates    and    Specifications    or  Paper 
Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 
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A  Safeguard  to  Employers 

Tin'  manufacturers  of  Ontario  have  made  am 
vigorous  protesl  againsl  the  terms  of  the  drafl  Compen- 
sation An  submitted  to  the  Ontario  House.  In  secrel 
si  "Mim  at  Toronto  a  few  days  ago  a  large  body  of 
manufacturers  debated  the  points  at  issue,  ami  drew  up 
a  resolution,  reached  after  long  debate  and  discus 
which  is  to  he  presented  to  the  Ontario  Governinenl  in 
an  effort  to  influence  them  toward  making  tin-  art  a 
piece  of  legislation  equitable  to  both  tin-  employer  and 
employee  alike. 

In  order  to  reach  an}   definite  decisi n  the  draft 

act  as  presented  by  tin-  Commissioner,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  tin-  whole  schedule  most  careful  study.  This  most 
people  have  not  the  time  to  do,  so  thai  the}  an-  forced 
to  rely  on  the  findings  of  others  more  familiar  with  the 
ads  in  force  in  cither  countries,  who  have  given  thi 
sent  schedules  careful  consideration.  The  members  of 
the  ( 'anadian  Manufacturers  Association  have  done  this 
with  the  result  that  a  carefully  compiled  summary  has 
been  presented  to  each,  by  which  it  is  made  plain  that 
many  provisions  of  the  proposed  act  would  place  an 
unnecessary  and  much  too  heavy  burden  on  the  manu- 
facturers, and  serve  to  bring  about  a  condition  not  con- 
ducive to  the  liest  interests  of  either  the  workmen 
or  the  employers. 

It  must  not  he  inferred,  howver,  that  the  manufac- 
turers and  employers  are  seeking  to  evade  the  law  or 
cause  to  he  enacted  an  act  that  would  not  he  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  community.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  the  pressure  that  was  brought  to  hear  by 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  that  influ- 
enced the  present  government  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to   investigate  the   systems   in   force   in   other  conn 


and  drafl  a  compensation  act  suitable  to  conditions  in 
that  Province.  The  manufacturers  are  anxious  to  have 
an  act  more  just  than  any  now  in  force,  better  than 
that  in  force  in  either  England,  German}  or  the  State 
of  Washington,  all  of  which  are  held  as  leading  ex 
amples.  Again  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  manufactur- 
er and  ei ii ploy ei'  to  have  such  means  of  settling  disputes 
from  injury  to  workmen  in  their  employ. 
Such  an  act  would  relieve  them  of  man}  undesirable 
complications  that  so times  arise  under  present  con- 
ditions. It  would  provide  a  means  for  settling  com- 
pensation according  to  a  fixed  rule  and  would  thereby 
prove  a  saving.  At  present  employers  ver}  often  take 
on  unnecessar}  and  unexpected  burdens  in  order  to  do 
what  they  think  best  by  the  injured  workmen,  which 
in  man}  cases  amounts  in  a  greal  deal  more  than  would 
In-  obtained  under  law.  The  manufacturers  are  anx- 
ious for  a  compensation  act.  and  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  assist  the  Commission  in  drawing  up  a  draft 
hill. 

Tin-  draft  hill  presented  undoubtedly  places  an  mi- 
jus'  burden  on  employers,  and  if  passed  as  it  stands 
at  present  will  nut  work  to  the  lust  interests  of  the 
employe,  as  is  anticipated.  It  would  mean  that  riL'id 
examination  of  all  workmen  and  applicants  lor  posi- 
tions would  ensue  and  unfair  -  would  be 
made.  Besides,  the  burden  placed  on  the  employer, 
ally  the  small  employer,  would  he  sn  large  as  to 
unnecessarily  raise  the  over-head  expenses  of  his  shop. 
thus  placing  him  in  an  unfair  position  with  his  com- 
petitors from  other  provinces.  It  would  mean  the 
wrecking  of  many  a  small,  struggling  industry,  which, 
if  given  encouragement,  would  in  a  few  years  he  a 
greal  factor  in  tin-  industrial  life  of  the  province. 

Ontario  cannot  affoi  undue  burdens  on  her 
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manufacturers,  and  the  labor  classes  should  realize  thai 
fact.     Employers  are  en  for  a  compensation 

ad  as  the  workmen  are  jusl  as  anxious  to  see  it  made 
equitable,  so  thai  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai  the  resolution  of 
the  manufacturers  will  l>e  given  careful  consideration 
by  those  responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Bill  through 
tin-  Legislature. 


The  Glare  from  Paper 

A  practical  study  of  glare  from  paper  in  its  quan- 
titative aspects  is  outlined  in  this  issue  by  Prof.  L. 
E.  Ingersoll,  who  has  made  use  of  the  familiar  principle 
that  paper,  in  common  with  most  other  substances, 
polarizes  that  portion  of  the  Light  which  is  specularly 
reflected  from  it.  With  most  surfaces  polarization  is 
fairly  complete  at  a  certain  critical  angle.  The  propor- 
tion of  polarized  light  reflected  at  this  or  any  other  an- 
:ii  readily  be  determined  by  the  use  of  some  one 
of  the  forms  of  polarimeter,  a  convenient  and  ingenious 
type  of  which  Professor  [ngersol]  describes.  Such  an 
instrument  provides  a  rather  handier  way  of  investigat- 
ing the  specular  reflection  from  paper  than  is  found  in 
the  ordinary  photometric  processes  for  determining  this 
quantity,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  he  freely  used  in 
practice  to  obtain  data  for  the  improvement  of  printing 
papers. 

The  tallies  of  results  reported  by  Professor  [ngersol] 
are  very  striking  particularly  in  showing  the  greal 
difficulty  of  avoiding  specular  reflection  and  tin  effed 
of  calendering  on  the  amount  of  the  surface  reflection. 
A-  Professor  Ingersoll  shows,  the  varying  texture  of 
the  paper  prolines  astonishing  variations  in  the  am- 
ount of  glare,  the  coated  hook  papers  being  particular- 
ly high  in  specular  reflection.  Col d  papers  have  al- 
most  as  much   surface   -loss  as   oncolored   ones  so    that 

the  proportion  of  specularly  reflected  light,  on  the 
whole,  is  large  in  them.  Some  little  experimenting  will 
undoubtedly  he  necessarj  in  order  to  determine  from 
measured  percentage  of  specular  reflection  by  this 
other  process  the  working  qualities  of  the  paper 
by  the  printer.  It  seems  now  to  he  fairly 
i    that    even    halftone    cuts   can    In-    use, I 

nfulh   on  paper  with  a  much  less  glossy  surfi 

suppose, |     to    he     I sasiy.    e\cll     \M  I  1 1 1  .  II  I 

particular  attention  to  the  character   of    the     blocks. 

the  photo-engraver  understands  better  how     to 

f'»r  printing  on   unglazed   paper  Hie   pi,, I, 

"its  of  a  \>vy  high  dass  can  he  obtain 

ilar  difficulty,  except  perhaps  in 

Hi  intricate  detail  for 

II     have    tO    be    use, I     fo    secure 

I    i      th<   reduction 

I   m   Us  relation   to  con, 


or  any  othei 

■  well    I 

inders 


The  Tariff  Announcements 

The  recent  budgel  speech  of  Finance  .Minister  the 
lion.  \V.  T.  White,  was  awaited  with  greal  interest  by 
both  the  industrial  and  agricultural  interests  through- 
out the  country.  During  Hie  last  few  months  influ- 
ential deputations  have  waited  on  the  government  re- 
presenting the  milling,  iron  and  steel,  and  agricultural 
interests,  urging  upon  them  necessities  of  one  kind  or 
another  so  that  the  policy  of  the  government,  as  was  to 
he  laid  down  in  the  budgel  speech,  was  awaited  with 
considerable  apprehension.  In  dealing  with  the  tariff, 
.Mr.  White  declared  that  the  governmenl  adhered  to  the 
policy  of  moderate  protection  to  Canadian  industries, 
including  the  greal  basic  industry,  agriculture.  This, 
he  added,  was  the  besl  policy  for  Canada,  the  policy 
under  which  it  had  prospered  in  the  past,  and  could  ex- 
pect to  prosper  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  doubl  that,  situated  as  Canada  is.  protec 
tion  in  reasonable  degree  is  helpful  to  industry,  to 
thus,-  who  depend  on  manufacturing  enterprises  for 
their  means  of  livelihood,  and  to  the  communities 
which  develop  wherever  a  successful  productive  busi- 
ncss  is  established  and  maintained.  There  is  consider- 
able objection  here  in  Canada  to  that  policy,  hut  it 
must  he  upheld.  The  duties  ami  changes  suggested 
are   reasonable,  and   good   results  should   follow. 


The  Freight  Rate  Judgment 

Judgment  in  the  lone-  drawn  out  western  freight 
rates  inquiry  by  the  Railway  Commission  was  handed 
down  last  week,  making  substantia]  reductions  in 
western  standard  maximum  rates,  special  distributing 
tariffs,  through  rales  from  east  to  west,  local  and  west- 
bound rates  on  grain  and  Hour,  coal  rates  in  Alberta, 
special  mileage  rates  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  dressed 
meats  and  dressed  poultry,  between  prairie  points:  spe 
cial  mileage  tariffs  on  vegetables  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  and  cement  rates  and  rales  on  fence  posts, 
lire-wood,   brick,   stone,   gravel   and   sand    in    those   pro- 

\inees;  ;is  well  as  the  rate  on  pig-iron  between  Porl 
Arthur  and  Winnipeg.  These  reductions  averaged 
from  .">  to  ::u  per  cent,  hut  the  judgmenl  hl't  untouched, 
because  of  their  reasonableness,  the  through  grain 
and    through    rales   on    nearly    all    products   west 

I" d.   rales  on    li\,    stock,    Hie   special    rates  on    fruits 

and   vegetables   from    British   Columbia,  cement    rates 
out  of  Winnipeg,  sugar  rates  from  Vancouver,  rates  on 

smeller  products  Iro m   the   British  Columbia   mines  and 

local  passenger  rates  in  British  Columbia,  all  of  which 
were  an  issue  m  the  case. 

The  judgmenl  does  not  reduce  rales  on  paper      \i 
though  substantial   reductions  have  been  made  m  all 

class   rates   wesl    of   Porl    William,   and    Port    Arthur.    QO 

reduction  has  been   made  m   the  co Iit\    rates  on 
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paper  under  which  the  traffic  moves.  These,  with 
other  commodity  rates  were  allowed  to  remain  un- 
touched, to  be  taken  up  later  and  dealt  with  on  their 
merits  in  case  of  complaint. 


The    Finance    Minister's 
Optimism 

Canadians  will  take  hearl  from  the  encouraging 
words  uttered  by  tin-  Hon.  W.  T.  Whit.-.  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  delivered  his  annual  budgel  speech  early 
this  week.  In  a  year  of  world  wide  stringency  in 
money  matters,  he  was  aide  to  show  a  revenue  of  $163,- 
000.000  and  ordinary  expenditures  of  $126,500,000, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $36,500,000.  Probably  the  matter 
of  most  interesl  diseussed  by  Mr.  White  was  that  re- 
lating to  the  financial  stringency. 

"From  this  time  forward,  until  the  culmination  of 
the  next  economic  cycle,  we  are  on  tl onomic  ex- 
perience <>f  the  past,  justified  in  looking  for  much  more 
normal  monetary  conditions.  Bankers  and  business 
men  unite  in  the  opinion  that  while,  it  is  a  time  for  pru- 

dence  ami  caution,  it  is  also  a  time  for  confide and 

courage.  The  strength  of  Canada  lies  in  her  vast  nat- 
ural resources.  Thai  is  the  rock  upon  which  our  pro- 
sperity is  soundlj  has.  d  and  founded.  Any  depres- 
sion, generally  speaking,  can  he  hut  temporary  in  char- 
acter, until  such  time  as  normal  monev  conditions,  join- 
ed with  business  confidence,  again  restores  the  wonted 
activity  of  the  nation." 


Imports  of  Paper  into  United 
States 

An  interesting  bulletin  was  sent  out  the  latter  part 
of  las!  week  by  the  department  id'  Commerce  showing 
the  imports  of  paper  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.    The  bulletin  says: 

Imports  of  paper  for  use  in  the  printing  of  n 
papers  ami  hooks  aggregated  -'■'<!  million  pounds  in 
the  first  five  months  under  the  present  tariff  law  which 
transferred  to  the  free  list  printing  papers  valued  at 
less  than  2>L.  eents  per  pound  and  reduced  from  an 
average  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  about  15  per  cent, 
under  tin-  old  law  to  12  per  cent,  the  duty  assessed  on 
printing  papers  of  a  higher  valuation.  This  total  of 
237  million  pounds  is  double  that  for  tie-  correspond- 
ing period  a  year  ago,  a  fact  of  interest  in  view  o 
tendency  toward  lower  prices  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  other  vehicles  of  popular  information  At 
the  present  rate  of  importation  the  total  imports  of 
printing  paper  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  '■'>'>  next 
will  approximate  535  million  pounds,  compared  with 
120  million  in  1912. 

The  aggregate  value  of  imports  of  articles  connected 
with  the  paper  industry,  including,  in  addition  to  paper 
and  paper  products,  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  other 


paper  stock,  was  $55,000,000  in  the  calendar  year  1913. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  annual  domestic  produc- 
tion of  paper  and  manufactures  thereof  had  risen  above 
$300,000,000  as  far  hack  as  1909,  the  exports  in  that 
line  during  recent  years  have  never  exceeded  ^'-'o.OOO,- 
000. 

The  foregoing  facts  epitomize  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
Department  id'  Commerce  in  connection  with  studies 
of  our  paper  trade  in  its  relation  to  the  world's  paper 
industry,  regarding  which  comprehensive  reports  on 
production  of  materials,  market  requirements,  etc..  have 
In  .ii  received  by  that  bureau  from  consular  officers 
abroad  ami  are  now  being  sent  to  the  leading  centres 
of  the  domestic     paper    industry     for    examination    by 

those    directly    interested. 

The  importance  of  paper  as  a  factor  in  international 
trade  grows  with  the  advance  of  civilization  ami  gen 
eral  intelligence,  ten  leading  c tries  enumerated  be- 
low alone  showing  a  total  exportation  id'  nearly  250  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  paper,  hooks,  maps.  etc..  or  twice 
as  much  as  ten  years  ago.  In  this  trade  German}  leads, 
her  exports  of  paper  in  various  forms  having  increased 
from   58   million   dollars   in    1908   to  7l>   million    in    I'M;; 

In  the  same  period  those  of  Netherlands  rose  fr 2s  in 

36   million   dollars:    Prance,   from    Hi   to   32   million:   the 

United  Kingdom,  from  •_':'.  to  34  million:  and  the  United 
States,  from  13%  to  21  million,  while  those  of  Sweden 
increased  from  7-;,  to  9  million:  Belgium,  from  7:;  |  to 
12;  Austria-Hungary,  from  12  to  13;  Canada,  from  1 
to  7:  and  Norway,  from  ."i  to  6  million  dollars. 

World-wide  opportunities  exisl  for  the  sale  of  paper. 
for  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe  paper  in  various 
forms  it  is  an  article  of  necessity.  Tin-  United  Kingdom 
is  the  largest  single  market,  having  imported   las' 

$40,000,000   worth,   compared    with    $24, worth 

imported  by  the  United  states.  $18,000,000  by  Prance, 

$16, ,000  by  Canada.  $16,000,000  hv    Russia,  $12, I, 

bj  Germany,  $9,500,000  hv  Argentu       --       I  000  hv 

Belgium,  $6,000, I  hv  Brazil,  $4,000,000  bj  Japan,  anil 

by  Chile;   while  llnm,  Suvlwi.  China,  and 

Bulgaria,  each  importing  aboul  $1,000,000  worth  an- 
nually, and  many  other  countries  with  smaller  imports 
are  uevertheless  important  as  actual  or  potential  mar- 
kets for  paper  products. 

Sahs  of  American-made  paper  i_r Is.  while  relative- 
ly small,  are  widely  distributed.  In  the  calendar  year 
1913  we  sold  115  million  pounds  of  printing  paper  in 
foreign  countries,  chiefly  Australia  and  Argentina;  ami 
in  million  dollars'  worth  of  Im.iks.  music,  maps.  etc.. 
one-half  of  it   going    to    Canada    and   a   considerable 

amount   to  other  English-speaking  c (unities.     The 

South  American  republics,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Germany  and 
German  colonies,  Prance,  China,  Japan,  may  he  men- 
tioned among  the  numerous  other  countries  to  which 
our  hooks  ami  other  printed  matter  were  exported  last 
year.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  include  the  vast 
volume  of  American  trade  literature,  catalogues,  etc., 
now  going  abroad.  Our  carbon  paper  was  ex] 
last  year  to  the  value  of  $400,000  for  use  in  Nev 
land.  India.  South  Africa,  and  other  countries.  Ameri- 
can-made wall  paper  is  sold  not  only  in  Canada,  bul  in 
tantities  in  Portuguese,  Africa  ami  Australia.  Our 
playing  cards  are  exported  chiefly  to  England,  India. 
Hongkong  and  Canada,  ami  in  increasing  quantities  to 
Africa  and  scores  of  other  countries. 
£1,000,000  worth  of  American-made-  writing  paper 
and  envelopes  exported  last  year  included  sales  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 
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SUPERHEATED  STEAM  AND  PAPER  DRYING 


By  JOHN  W.   BRASSINGTON. 


The  fact  that  the  application  of  superheated  strain 
to  drying  problems  is  often  discussed,  and  like  Ban- 
.  will  not  down,  make  it  a  duty  incumbenl 
on  those  who  have  actually  tried  the  efficacy  of  the  ap- 
plication to  make  public  their  experience  with  it. 
There  is  something  about  certain  engineering  opera- 
tions, uoticeably  "fuel  burning,"  "strain  generation" 
and  "drying  operations"  thai  neophytic  engineers  seem 
to  find  irresistible,  so  even  as  a  moth  flees  to  the  1  itrli t . 
v  try  their  prentice  hands  at  such  engineering 
problems,  until  burned  and  wiser,  they  charge  up  their 
hurts  to  experience.  Unfortunately  there  are  always 
amongst  these  experimenters  some  who  will  no1  see  the 
fallacy  of  their  theories,  either  because  they  arc  hyno- 
tized  by  the  fact  thai  the  device  is  their  own  design, 
or  because  they  dishonestly  crave  their  •"thirty  pieces 
of  silver."  It  is.  therefore,  doubly  necessary  that  the 
truth  when  known  should  be  told  1>.\  each  searchei  for 
the  real  facts,  as  far  as  his  own  experience  will  enable 
him  to  'In  so,  if  only  to  confound  those  who  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  furnish  an  unvarnished  tale. 


The  experience  of  the  yard  was  that  the  higher  the 
pressure,  and  therefore  ,the  higher  the  temperature,  the 
shorter  was  the  time  required  to  cook;  hence  everyone 
believed  that  by  using  superheated  strain  we  would  not 
only  cheapen  tin-  construction  of  the  cookers,  hut  that 
we  would  vastly  increase  tin-  output  of  tin-  plant.  using 
the  same  apparatus  and  the  same  amount  of  labor. 

In  order  to  try  out  the  possibility  of  the  scheme, 
we  had  a  miniature  cooker  made,  and  we  used  super- 
heated strain  in  it  during  a  series  of  experiments  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  using  all  degrees  of  superheat. 
Those  amongst  us  who  were  engineers,  soon  realised 
even  at  the  beginning  of  tin-  firsl  experiment,  that  sup- 
erheat is  not  applicable  to  an  economical  or  to  a  uni- 
form system  of  drying,  1 ause  there  is  no  conduction 

and  no  convection  of  heal  in  ;i  gas  like  superheated 
strain.  Superheated  strain  is  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat  ami  lias  nut  automatic  convection  qualities  like 
water  for  instance,  that,  although  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat,  yel  transfers  and  diffuses  heat  in  its  body  by 
means  of  tin-  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  mass,  a  pro- 
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About  five  years  ago,  the  writer  was  called  upon  in 
;iparit\    nf  i  'nnsulting    Engineer,   to  consider   the 

a<lfisall|lit\      of    UsillL'    sllpel'hratnl    Strain     III     tile    COnUm's 

stone  yard   making  artificial   limestone  and   lime- 
bricks      The   bricks  or  Btones,   when   madi 
led  to  form,  were  placed  in  rinsed  Bteel  cylinders 
and  cooked  at  a  temperature  of  from  :'.."ii>  deg.   to 

al    hours  .    this   temperature    W  as    mam 

by  filling  the  steel  cookers  with  saturated  s 

■'  •■-■,    125   His.   to   l-'iH  Ihs.       This 

fot    the   use   of   verj 

Well      .is      llrrrssltal  OIL' 

bor       1 1    w  as.   nat  uralh  . 

gider,  whenl    it    was 

with  steam  at  only 
its  equivalent  sal  ural 

v  up  tn  an.\  I.  mperature 
••  i  the  besl 


cess  technically  called  convection. 

Referring  to  the  figure  showing  our  experimental 
cooker,  we  would  have,  for  instance,  Tim  deg.  V  .  read- 
ing at  thermometer  A.  and  220  deg.  V .  at  B,  C,  l>  and  E, 

nor  could  we  gel  anj   higher  readings  until  we  ope 1 

the  blow  off  valve,  and  then  we  would  have  readings  of 
saj  650  deg  1  al  B  and  C,  with  220  deg.  V.  at  D  and 
650  dee.  I-',  at  E.  The  possibility  of  thermometer  error 
was  obviated  b}  repeatedly  transposing  all  the  ther- 
mometers, practically  the  sa readings  being  obtain- 
ed. 

It   w  as  the  desire  of  the  experimenters  to  ascertain 
whether  it   was  possible  bj    forced  circulation,  to  use 
superheated  Bteam  bj   either  using  a  fan  or  bj    Mow 
ii\    as   possible;   both    these   me- 
thods failed  because  of  the  inertness  of  the  superheated 

strain     ami     its     small     Ileal     carrying      capacity.  The 

specific  heal  of  superheated  strain  is  much  lower  than 
■  i  saturated  strain,  ami  while  the  temperature  is 
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high  the  quantity  of  heat  is  small:  it  is.  so  to  speak, 
like  trying  to  warm  your  hands  on  a  frostj  day  with 
a  lighted  match;  it  is  hot  enough  to  burn,  bul  there 
is  not  enough  heat  to  do  the  work  required  of  it.  Tin- 
lark  of  conductivity  of  heat  of  superheated  steam 
makes  it  impossible  to  supply  heal  for  the  purpose  re- 
quired, to  replace  that  taken  away  from  the  heat  sup- 
plying medium  by  the  process  in  question. 

Now  let  us  suppose  it  is  our  purpose  to  us.'  super- 
heated steam  in  the  dryers  of  a  paper  machine,  and  with 
this  object  in  view  we  should  introdui  ■  it  through 
the  steam  joint  of  a  dryer,  at  a  temperature  of  say 
300  deg.  I-',  ami  at  10  lbs.  pressure,  that  is.  with  aboul 
4ti  deg.  F.  of  superheat;  it  would  probably  be  consid 
ered  impracticable  to  use  steam  id'  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature. This  superheat,  however,  lie  it  high  or  low- 
in  temperature,  can  never  reach  tin-  other  side  of  the 
dryer,  because  all  of  it  that  is  not  spent  and  wasted  in 
heating  the  head  of  tin-  dryer  on  tin-  driving  or  entrj 
side,  to  a  higher  temperature  than  tie-  resl  of  tin-  dyer, 
must  he  obliterated  by  tin-  water  of  condensation.  This 
condensate  covers  the  inner  walls  of  the  dryer,  held  in 
them  by  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  revolutions  of 
tin-  dryer;  and  superheated  steam  cannot  remain  super 
heated  when  in  contad  with  water. 

The  use  of  superheated  steam  in  a  paper  machine  '-an 
only  result  in  a  loeal  heating  of  one  end  of  tin-  dryer, 
and  so  to  a  consequent  spoiling  of  the  paper;  there  are 
other  troubles,  however,  that  accompany  an  effort  to 
use  superheated  steam  in  a  drying  operation:  it  will 
for  instance,  infallibly  destroy  the  reliability  of  anj 
temperature  control  device.  Ii.-eause  of  its  own  insecure 
hold  on  its  own  temperature,  a  sprinkle  of  condensa 
tion  on  the  incoming  superheated  steam  surelj  nut 
an  inconceivable  thing  to  happen  inside  a  paper  dryer 
in  use  maj  destroy  4t)  deg.  or  50  deg.  of  superheat 
almost  instantaneously,  then  what  may  become  of  a 
thermostat  control  if  it  happens  to  he  in  the  dryer? 

As  tin-  supply  of  superheated  steam  must  from  tin- 
nature  of  things  In-  at  a  fairly  constant  temperature, 
and  because  of  its  low  specific  heat,  that  same  supply 
must  also  In-  in  a  condition  of  unstable  heal  balance  if 
we  may  coin  a  new  engineering  phrase)  therefore,  irre- 
spective of  all  other  objections,,  tin-  use  of  superheated 
steam  in  the  dryers  of  a  paper  machine  must  add 
greatlj  to  the  importance  of  tin-  now  practically  un- 
known factors  that  control  tin-  equitable  distribut 
tin-  steam  in  the  main  header.  A  writer  in  the  "Pa- 
pier-Fabrikant"  states:  "In  a  dry  pari  consisting  of 
seven  top  and  six  bottom  cj  linders,  I  had  tin-  following 
trouble:  A  greal  man}  fibres  stick  to  the  tirst  drying 
Cylinders  above  and  below,  and  the  cylinders  in  queS- 
tion  looked  as  if  th.y  had  been  painted  with  white  lead. 
In  'look-through',  the  paper  looked  quite  pustulate, I  : 
the  more  si/e  I  added  the  more  the  duCtOrS  had  tO  do. 
and  the  worse  did  tin-  '  look-t  hrough  '  become.  At  last 
I  hit  upon  the  following  idea.  I  inserted  in  each  flange, 
a  sheet  metal  disc  whose  central  opening  was  3mm,  and 
my  troubles  were  over  with.*' 

Too  much  heat  or  steam  in  tin-  tirst  few  dryers  is 
apparently  not  a  good  thing  for  a  heavily  loaded  paper: 
it  is  better  perhaps  to  supply  the  steam  header  with 
steam  at  a  point  somewhere  between  tin-  calenders  and 
the  presses,  preferably  nearer  the  presses,  and  then 
arrange  for  the  control  of  the  distribution  of  the 
steam  by  an  additional  valve  in  each  run  of  pipe.  If. 
however,  you  are  handling  superheated  steam  and  on 
Monday  morning  there  is  much  water  in  some  dryers 
and  none  in  others,  then  there  will  In-  inversely  low 
heat  in  some  dryers  and  high  heat  in  others,  though  the 
high  heat  will  In-  at  one  end  only  of  tin-  other  dryers; 


it  follows  then,  that  the  steam  distribution  control 
would  vary  from  that  required  after  a  few  hours'  run. 
An  unequal  localisation  or  distribution  of  heat,  such  as 
much  obtain  with  the  use  of  superheat  in  a  m-st  of 
paper  dryers  must  prove  harmful,  if  not  fatal,  to  the 

sti ssful  operation  of  the  machine. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  consider  the  actual  physical 
conditions  that  would  exist  could  superheated  steam 
In-    used,   and    compare   them   with    the    actual    physical 

c litions    that     exist     when    saturated    steam     is     the 

heat  carrying  medium.  Let  us  take  a  dryer  48  in. 
in  diameter.  120  in.  face,  and  till  it  with  saturated 
steam  at  5  His.  gauge  pressure  and  maintain  that  pres 
sure  with  a  constant  supply.  At  any  given  moment 
this  dryer  will  contain  approximately  125  cubic  feet 
or  ti1  |  lbs.  of  steam  carrying  for  delivery  to  tin-  paper 
that   is  to  be  dried.  7,200  B.T.U.,  the  temperature  of 

ih,    steam    being  228   dee     f.      Then   the   transference   of 

heal  is  proportioned  to  228  deg.  212  deg.  =  1th  giv- 
ing a  flow  of  heat  through  tin-  shell  of  dryer  that  is 
uniform  and  constant.  Now  lei  us  suppose  an  impos- 
sible thine,  i.e..  that  tin-  dryer  is  full  of  steam  at  5  lbs 
gauge  pressure,  uniformly  superheated  all  through  the 
contents  of  tin-  dryer;  lei  this  degree  of  superheal  be 
l.Mi  deg.,  giving  a  total  temperature  of  :;.^  deg.  P. 
Then  tie-  dryer  contains  as  before  125  cubic  feet  of 
steam,  but  it  onh  weighs  ■">  His.,  and  in  spite  of  its 
high    temperature,    it    only   contains   6,200    B.T.U     as 

available  heat,  read}  for  transference  to  the  paper  that 
is   to   be   dried.      The   transference   of  heat    for   tin-   tirst 

second  of  time  (nov  we  have  assumed  we  have  filled 
our  dryer  with  this  superheated  steam,  1>.\  defying  tin- 
laws  of  nature  i  is  proportional  to  378  212  166  that 
is.  it  is  over  ten  times  as  greal  as  when  the  steam  was 
onl\     saturated    steam.       Now     lei     us    assume      what     is 

nearlj   reel     'hat    I   B.T.U.  per  square  foot  of  Bur 

face  are  transferred  per  degr lifference  of  tempera- 
ture per  minute;  tin-  paper  covers  about  80  square  feet 
of  tin-  dryer,  so  in  the  case  of  tin-  saturated  steam. 
1,480  B.T.U.  are  lost  bj  the  steam  in  tin-  lirst  minute, 
SO   if  we   have   a   L'in.   steam    pipe   the   flow    of   the   make 

up  steam   must    b pial    to      I  I  si  i  125  7200 

,u-_'::         3800  feel  per  minute 

III    the    ease    of    the    s  1 1  pe  I'll  e;l  t  ed    steam,    if    We    suppose 

tin-  initial  transference  of  heat  to  l»-  sustained  for  a 
period  of  one  minute,  we  have  an  equivalent  figure  to 
the  one  given  above  for  transference  of  heat  in  tin-  lirst 
minute  of  50,000  B.T.U.,  instead  of  44>n  B.T.U.  This 
evidently  means  a  speed  of  steam  of  38,000  feet  a  min- 
ute through  a  2  in.  pipe  or  else  the  us,-  of  a  pipe  of 
sufficient  area  to  give  say  6,000  feet  per  minute  steam 
speed,  that  is  a  7  in.  pip.-  supplying  one  dryer. 

As  a   matter  of  fact,   it    is  impossible  to  transfer  In-at 
by    means   of  superheated    st.-am    by   any    means   except 

tin-  mechanical  movement  of  tin-  steam,  bj .  for  instai 

brushing  awaj   and  discharging  all  steam  as  waste  to 

tin-  atmospheer  as  s as  its  superheal   is  given   up. 

and  then  replacing  it  by  a  like  quantity  to  In-  in  its 
turn  wasted;  such  a  procedure  is.  of  course,  absurd, 
as  all  tin-  latent  heat,  or  about  90  per  cent  of  tin-  total 
lu-at.  would  then  be  wasted;  tin-  figures  given  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  are  given  to  illustrate  tin-  fact 
that  should  it  In-  decided  to  uses  superheat  anyhow,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  heal  loss  involved,  thai  after 
we  had  made  full  arrangements  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
flow  of  steam  to  do  our  work  in  a  small  dryer  4^  in. 
in  diameter  and  120  in.  face,  we  would  require  a  7  in. 
pipe  to  keep  our  dryer  full  of  enough  steam  ;  this  would 
mean  a  main  heater  (supplying  tin-  oesl  if  we  put  our 
steam  in  about  midway  .  so  as  to  supply  tin-  two  branch- 
es equally,  of  '_'7  in.  diameter,  fed  by  a  :!!•  in.  diameter 
inlet. 


- 

The  arguments  -.'iv.-n  in  this  article  are  based  on  a 
disappointing  experience  of  the  writer's  as  described  id 
the  beginning  of  this  writing;  it  .mist  be  evident  to  the 
reader  that  as  he  reads,  there  is  an  efforl  possibly  a1 
special  pleading  and  a  desire  to  destroy  all  the  hopes 
of  our  superheating  friends;  the  writer  acknowledges 
this  franklv,  hut  this  efforl  is  aimed  only  at  such  ne- 
farious charlatans  thai    infest   the  engineering  "pro- 

ss  .n.'-  and  use  their  quasi-engineering  knowledge  for 
tl„.  „  .  swindling  better  men  ou1  of  their  hard- 
earned  cash.  It  i-  ool  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
browbeal  or  confound,  hut  rather  to  help  the  honest  m- 

-  rator,  ami  it  is  hoped  that  any  such  will  rigidly 
criticize  this  article  and  sternly  call  the  writer  to  ac- 
count for  anything  therein  thai  is  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading,  for  "it  is  his  ardenl  desire  to  be  so  corrected, 
whenever  found  to  be  in  error. 
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Ottawa  Notes 

TARIFF  CHANGES  SLIGHT. 

Ottawa.  Ont.,  April  10.— The  long  expected  tariff  an- 
nouncement of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Hon.  W.  'I'. 
White  was  mail.'  in  Parliament  last  week.  It  saw 
only  two  changes  affecting  th.'  paper  industry,  ami 
those  minor  ones.  The  tariff,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  please  tin-  paper  trade  .its  sins  being  rather  of  omis- 
sion than  commission,  according  to  one  typical  view 
expressed  by  .Mr.  \Y.  II.  Rowley,  presidenl  of  the  E.  I'.. 
Eddy  Company. 

on,-  change  made  by  the  new  tariff  is  in  connection 
with  decalcomania  paper,  which  instead  of  being  left 
in  the  unenumerated  list  ami  therefore  dutiable,  is 
made  free.  Twine  or  yarn  of  paper  when  imported  to 
he  used  in  the  ma  mi  fact  1 1  re  of  furniture,  which  was  for- 
merly dutiable  under  a  general  tariff  of  20  per  cenl  is 
also  made  free. 

of   the   tariff.    .Mr.    Rowley   declared    that    while    in 

many  res] ts  the  revisions  were  wise  there  were  two 

points  on  which  he  did  not  agree  with  the  proposals. 
In  the  first   place  he  considered  the  farmers  in  Canada 

had  already   gol  I Mich,  and  were  going  to  get  still 

more  under  the  revisions.  In  th.'  second  place,  he  be- 
lieved the  changes  would  bear  too  heavily  on  this  in- 
dustry. "I  think  the  tariff  will  hear  pretty  heavily 
on  this  industry."  he  said.  "I  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  some  changes  there."  Bui  Mr.  Rowley  would 
nol  -ay  .just  where  the  weighl  would  come  or  what 
changes  he  would  have  liked.  Hi-  position,  lie  stated, 
it  rather  difficult  for  him  to  make  a  statement 
on  the  matter.  <  »n  another  point  he  would  have  liked 
Government  to  have  gone  further,  in  the  matter 
on  hitumiiious  coal,  which  enters  into  the 
niiufaciurc  of  paper  as  in  that  of  many  other  commo 
II.-  would  have  preferred  a  fiee  interchange  of 
commodity  in  the  waj    of  an  agreement   to  make 

The  Western  Freight  Rate  Judgment. 

•  ■her  announcement    of  vital    interest    t..   the   Can 

,:de  is  the  publicat  ion  of  the  judgment 

mission    in    the    Western    Freighl 

which  has  been   under  con 

01        foi  m    or    another    since    1904,    is    said 

n  in  an  agitation  started  bj   Bome 

■  I,  considered  thej    were  paj  ing 

-  print.    The  judgment,  how- 

i.i"  '    according  to  what 

Dpondenl  from  an  official  of 

paper  nom 

innll  Is  rail 


in  all  class  rates  west  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur 
it  would  therefore  appear  that  lower  rates  would  be 
paid  on  paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  traf- 
fic has  really  moved  under  what  are  known  as  the  com- 
modity rates  on  paper  since  these  are  lower  than  the 
ordinary  fifth  .-lass  rates.  They  are  also  somewhat  low- 
er  than    the   5th   .-lass    rates   even   with    the   reductions 

which  have  1 n  ordered.     No  reduction  has  been  made 

in  these  commodity  rates  on  paper,  these  with  other 
be  taken  up  later.'  and  dealt  with  on  'heir  merits  in 
he  taken  up  late  and  dealt  with  on  their  merits  in 
case  of  complaint. 

During  the  hearing  a  series  of  rates  on  paper  was 
presented  by  counsel  for  th.-  different  provinces  which 
were  asking  for  lower  rates,  to  show  that  these  were 
higher  than  were  being  paid  by  American  shippers  in 
the  Western  States.  Despite  this,  however,  the  Kail- 
way  Board  has  not  ordered  any  relief  to  Canadian  ship- 
pels  of  paper.  The  rates  on  lumber  are  also  left  un- 
touched, hut  these  were  reduced  h.v  a  previous  order, 
and    are    now    considered    low    enough. 

Celebrates  87th  Birthday. 

Mr.  John  R.  Booth,  the  grand  old  man  of  the  lumber 
and  paper  trades,  and  head  of  the  .1.  R.  Booth  firm, 
last  week  celebrated  his  ^1\\\  birthday.  Mr.  Booth  has 
now  in  great  part  recovered  from  tin-  injury  hi-  sus- 
tained some  months  ago,  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
falling  timber  and  laid  up  for  a  time.  He  still  has  to 
use  crutches,  hut  is  able  to  visit  his  plant  and  direct  tilt- 
work  there  as  usual  in  spite  of  his  advanced  years. 
Sir  Wilfrid's  Prediction. 

That  within  the  lifetime  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  the  greater  portion  of  paper 
manufactured  on  the  American  continent  would  he 
manufactured  along  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Paci- 
fic Railway  was  the  interesting  prediction  made  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament. 
during  the  debate  on  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway   a  week  ago. 

"We  know  that  there  are  immense  rivers  flowing 
from  the  mountains  towards  Hudson  Bay  with  immense 
capacities  of  water  power  development,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
frid. "We  know,  further,  that  the  resources  in  pulp- 
wood  ate  incalculable  and  that  if  the  Governments  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  are  wise  and  understand  how  to 
husband  their  wealth,  these  resources  will  he  inexhaus- 
tible for  all  time.  It  is  not  a  rash  prediction  to  say 
at  this  moment  that  within  the  life  of  men  sitting  in 
this  chamber,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  paper 
manufactured  on  the  continent  of  America  will  he 
ma  n  u  fact  u  red  alone  that   line  of  railw  a  v 

The  Georgian  Bay  Canal  Inquiry. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  iiewh  appointed  Georgian 
Baj  Canal  Commission,  which  entered  on  its  offices  a 
week  ago,  will  he  to  "inquire  into  the  pulp  industry, 
ami  the  possibility  <>\'  development  along  the  line  of 
the  waterway."  to  quote  one  clause  in  the  Order-in- 
Conncil  creating  the  commission.  The  commission 
consists  of  two  Montreal  members,  Col.  !•'.  S.  Meighen 
ami  Bdouard  Gohier,  and  a  Winnipeg  man.  Mr.  San  ford 
Evans,  as  chairman.  I'  will  take  up  the  question  of 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  the  canal  ami.  in  this  con 
nection  will  look  into  the  matter  of  w  aterpower  de- 
velopment    as    Well    as    the    plllp    resources    of    tile    district 

through    which    the   waterwav     will    pass  which    have 

lone  been  known  as  v.-rv  extensive  and  a  varictv  of 
other  questions.  It  is  predicted  that  with  the  con- 
struction of  this  canal  and  the  operation  of  th(  Vi 
tioual  Transcontinental,  the  center  of  paper  produc- 
tion in  Canada  will  shift  considerably  farther  wesl  than 
fixed  at  pi  • 

MA( 
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BLUES    FOR    LEDGER    STOCK 


By  Harry  A.  Maddox. 


The  colour  of  paper  made  for  loose-leaf  ledger  and 
account  book  work  is  a  factor  of  more  Ihan  ordinary 
importance.  The  higher  grades  of  paper  arc  required 
to  maintain  a  good  all-round  condition  for  very  many 
vcars.  It  avails  little  thai  the  material  is  carefully 
selected  and  treated  if  the  colour  fad  'S  and  gives  place 
to  a  dirty  yellow  appearance.  Yet  this  is  preciselj 
what  is  happening  in  the  case  of  the  greater  propor 
tion  of  ledger  paper  now  turned  out.  The  introduc 
tion  of  tdieap  mineral  colours  and  the  popularity  of 
organic  dyes  have  considerably  reduced  the  prospects 
of  permanence  in  the  lower  grades  of  machine  made 
stock.  The  finest  type  of  azure  colouring  or  blueing) 
now  performed  is  that  executed  mi  No.  1  grade  Eng- 
lish  hand-made  ledger  paper.  The  colouring  matter 
used  in  this  stock  is  the  same  that  has  Keen  used  since 
ledger   paper   came    into    being,    namely,    smalts. 

The  principal  blues  used  on  medium  and  high  qua! 
ity  stock  are  smalts  ami  ultramarine,  although  latterly 
indanthrene  has  come  largelj  to  the  front,  principal^ 
in  the  United  states.  Tin-  latter  dyestuff  has  no!  yel 
come  into  vogue  in  England,  hut  there  is  little  doubt 
that  when  its  properties  become  thoroughly  appreciated 
it    will   find    its   way   into   many     middle-grade     machine 

papers. 

Til.'  xrvy  best  ledger  papers  in  England  are  still 
coloured  with  smalts  of  a  verj  fine  quality.  Tim  next 
grade  employs  a  secondary  class  of  smalts  or  a  mixture 
of  Smalts  and  ultramarine.  If  the  price  will  not  stand 
smalts,  pure  ultramarine  is  resorted  to,  and  in  any  case 
if  a  bright,  dear  hue  is  desirable,  ultramarine  is  pre 
ferred  as  giving  the  besl  results,  Tins  mineral  blue  has 
several  advantages  over  mmmIiv.  other  than  in  the  mat 
ter  id'  price.  For  one  thing,  it  mixes  well  and  with  or 
dinars  care  does  not  speckle  'he  paper;  again,  it  yields 
an  incomparable  shade  of  blue,  of  an  opalescenl  el 
ter  ami  very  little  dye  is  lost   in  the  backwater.     For 

permane and  fastness  against  the  influence  of  out 

side  and  foreign  reagents  ultramarine  cannot  compare 
with  smalts.  The  price  of  smalts,  however,  debars  it 
from  entrance  into  any  but  the  best  and  more  expen 
si\ e  sorts  of  ledger  paper. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  properties  and  charac- 
teristics of  each  type  of  colouring  material,  it  is  advis- 
able to  devote  space  to  a  more  extended  consideration. 

Smalts  is  a  mineral  blue  pigmenl  possessing  a  rather 
low  colouring  power.     It  is  produced  from  cobalt  glass, 

ground  and  pulverized  to  an  exi dingly  finch  divided 

state.  Chemically  it  is  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  po- 
tassium and  cobalt  silicates.  The  actual  composition 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  grade  of  colour. 
The  extent  of  the  variance  has  been  slut., I  as:  Silica, 
56  to  70',  .   potash.   12  to  •_>!",    and  cobalt,  li  to   Hi',  . 

The  dyestuff  is  absolutely  fast  to  light,  air.  fii 
gases,  acids  or  alkalis.  Age  does  not  impair  the  purity 
of  Mi.'  shade  in  any  degree,  hence  the  colour  of  a 
smalts  dyed  ledger  paper  from  first  quality  linen  ma 
terial  is  about  the  fastest  thing  known  in  tinted  stock. 
The  blue  of  smalts  is  rather  a  subdued  tone  compared 
against  ultramarine.  The  presence  of  the  pigment  in 
any  paper  may  be  detected  by  the  prevalence  of  minute 
spicks  on  the  under  side.  I'  is  not  safe,  however,  to 
place  too  much  reliance  upon  mete  appearance,  for 
some  of  the  duller  shades  of  ultramarine  make  a  good 
imitation  of  smalts,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  prob- 


ability of  specks  occurring.  If  it  is  necessary  to  defin- 
itely  decide  which  of  the  two  colouring  matters   has 

1 n   used  in  a   paper  an   incineration  and   test   of  ash 

must  be  made,  for  it  is  very  possible  that  a  mixture  of 
smalts  and  ultramarine  may   have  been  used. 

Specks  are  a  chief  source  id"  trouble  and  difficulty 
with  all  mineral  pigments.  If  they  find  their  way  in 
large  quantity  into  high  grade  pulp  the  market  value 
of  the  ultimate  paper  is  apt  to  go  down  considerably. 
In  the  case  of  smalts,  the  travel  over  the  sand  table  ab 
stracts  large  numbers  of  the  pigmentary  particles  and 
helps  to  brine-  others  to  the  bottolm  of  the  pulp  by  vir- 
tue of  their  high  specific  gravity.     On   reaching   the 

wire  and  suction  rolls  and  boxes  the  downward  pull  of 
the  latter,  plus  the  native  tendency  of  the  heavy  min- 
eral, combine  to  bring  the  colour  and  specks  to  the 
underside  of  the  paper.  To  counteract  this  to  a  great 
extent   an   improved   mixer  may   be  used.      It    is  very  os- 

sential  that  the  si   finelj   divided  smalts  he  selected 

and  strai I  through  fine  mesh  cloth  after  thoroughly 

dissolving,  also  that  the  pulp  In'  kept  on  the  thick  side 
as  much  as  convenient.     Otherwise  the  colouring  stuff 

will    run    through    very    sp lily    with    the    fall    id'    Hie 

water.  The  shake  needs  to  be  regulated  to  a  firm  and 
not  too  rapid  action  so  thai  the  particles  may  remain 
in  suspension. 

Ultramarine    is    described    as    a     double     silicate      of 

sodium  and  aluminium  together  with  bisulphide  of  sod 

ium.  It  is  a  colouring  matter  that  runs  in  several 
grades,  varying  in  composition,  quality  and  shade,  the 
latter  varying  from  an  almost   violel   Inn-  to  greenish 

blue.        In    Hie    mill,    it     becomes    essential    to    eolitrol     tin 

colour  and  power  of  the  various  consignments  of  hum 
era!  received,  by  mixing  to  a  past,-  with  known  pro 
portions  of  china  clay  ami  glue  and  comparing  againsl 

a   s,  t    standard. 

The  real  original  ultramarine  |  not  us.-, I  m  paper 
making     was  prepared  from  a  rare  and  costly  type  of 

stone,  the  lapis-la/uli.     Ancient    Egyptian   mm tents 

bearing  paintings  over  I. unit  .Mars  old  still  exhibil  these 
blue  pigments  in  all  its  original   brilliance.     Commer 

cial  ultramarine  is  prepared  In  fusing  together  silica. 
alumina,  soda  and  sulphur,  the  last  ingredienl  being 
the  most   dangerous  as  an   impurity  in  the  ultimate  ,-o| 

Olir.     hence    most     Carefully    controlled     in     the    ease    of    the 

highest  grades.  If  traces  of  sulphur  or  injurious  gul 
phides  are  at  any  time  suspected  in  the  pigment,  as  it 
arrives  at  the  mill,  a  very  simple  but  efficient  tesl  de 

termines  the  presence  thereof.  Make  up  a  paste  of  the 
blue-  with  distilled  water  and  apply  to  a  clean  copper 
plate.      Allow  the  mixture  to  stand   for  about   24   hours. 

If  there  is  sulphur  residue  in  the  ultramarine  the  plate 
will  show  signs  of  blackening,  due  to  the  formation  of 
copper  sulphide. 

Ultramarine  is  very  fast  to  li-ht  and    alkalies,    but 
is   vigorously   attacked   and   bleached   by   mineral    acids. 

hydrogen  sulphide  being  evolved  during  tin-  process. 
Tin-  effeel  of  nitric  acid  upon  ledger  paper  may  there 

fore  be  used  as  a  test  for  the  colouring  matter  |t  ,|,„.s 
not  need  the  direct  application  of  acid  to  destroy  tin- 
Colour  effeel    of   ultramarine:   acid    fumes    for   instance. 

have  a  deleterious  effect.  <  !oal  and  gas  burning  results 
in  the  formation  of  gases  in  the  air  which  also  attack 
the  tint  of  ledger  stock    in    measure  according  to 

amount  and  nature  of  the  said  gases  in  the  atmosphere. 
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Principally,  coal  and  gas  burning  results  in  the  evolu- 
of  carbonic  and  sulphurous  (afterward  transform- 
cids.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  <>n 
many  old  accounl  books  thai  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
have  become  badly  yellowed,  although  the  paper  itself 
maintains  it>  nature  and  strength.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance  thai  books  carrying  records,  deeds, 
register  of  events,  and  in  fad  information  of  any  per- 
manent interest,  should  be  coloured  with  pure,  unfad- 
ing and  non-reactive  dyestuff.  For  this  reason,  ultra- 
marine, if  it  is  to  be  used  at  all.  musl  be  "I'  tin-  highesl 
of  purity,  more  particularly  in  regard  t<>  traces 
of  sulphur  and  sulphides.  Smalts,  however,  embody- 
ing as  it  does  a  perfect  guarantee,  should  most  certain- 
ly }«■  given  the  preference  if  at  all  permissible. 

Chlorine  ami  its  oxides  have  a  vigorous  bleaching 
effect  upon  ultramarine.  Tin-  presence  of  chlorine  in 
paper,  in  a  free  state  is  perhaps  a  most  unlikely  occur- 
rence, although  it  is  not  an  impossibility.  The  most 
probable  result  of  overbleaching  or  residues  of  the 
chemic  is  the  formation  of  oxycellulose  ami  chlorine 
oxides.  In  contact  with  ultra-marine  ami  aided  by  the 
heat  of  the  drying  cylinders  there  is  distinct  possibility 
of  a  degradation  of  colour.  The  action  is  in  fact  as  it 
also  is  with  mineral  acids  a  proper  bleaching  action, 
for  the  colour  iro'-s  directly  toward  white. 

Probably  the  most  aggressive  opponent  of  ultra- 
marine as  a  colouring  material,  is  alum.  In  the  case 
of  the  lower  grade  account-book  papers,  alum  goes  into 
the  pulp  in  fairly  large  proportion  as  an  ingredienl  of 
tie-  size,  in  combination  of  course  with  resin.  The  red- 
der shades  of  ultramarine  are  far  more  susceptible  to 
the  onslaught  of  alum  than  the  greenish  variety,  hence 
for  engine  sized  pulp  they  should  never  he  entertained. 
In  actual  practice  it  is  more  practical  ami  economical 
jort  cither  to  indanthrene  or  an  organic  substitute. 
Higher  grade  pulp,  intended  for  ultimate  tub-sizing  ami 
loft  or  air  drying  often  takes  a  small  percentage  of 
alum  and  resin  in  order  to  produce  a  firm  web,  sized 
throughout,  and  incidentally  to  effed  some  degree  of 
economy  in  the  gelatine  usage.  It  is  very  necessary. 
even  here,  to  keep  the  proportion  of  alum  as  low  as  con- 
venient if  the  fullest  effect  of  ultramarine  colouring 
is  io  he  secured  ami  ultimate  degradation  counteracted. 
In  the  case  of  hand-made  paper  and  the  absolutely  high- 
est grades  of  loose-leaf  ledger  paper,  no  alum  whatever 

is  introduced  into  the  pulp,  hut  a  small  amount  goes 
into  tin'  gelatine  or  glue.  Here,  again,  if  ultramarine 
is  the  selected  colour,  it  is  essential  to  keep  tie-  alum 
at  the  minimum,  and  U'->-  From  acid. 

The  presence  of  free  acid  in  alum  is  hardly  to  he 
rxnectcil  on  the  better  grades,  hut  it  is  necessarj  to 
k<-l  a  control  over  mill  supplies.     Lower  grades  have 

lieen   found   to  exhibit    traces  of  active  acid.      The 

consisting  of  adding  alcohol  to  the  powder- 

il  died  sample,  extracting  the  acid  and  titrating 

leeinormal  caimtic  soda  in  the  preseni f  thyl 

ild  be  applied  at  regular  periods, 
lb  at    promotes    reaction,    and    excessive    heal    pro 
rapid  decolouration,  where  alum  ami  ultramarine 

The   bli f  an   engine   sized    ledger 

l"    practically   ruined  during  the  tra 
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ton  stuff.  The  first  contained  2'.  resin  and  2' ,  alum. 
the  second.  2' ,  resin  and  4$  alum,  the  third,  2$  resin 
and  il' ,  alum:  all  three  were  dyed  witth  1%.  A  qual- 
ity lighl  blue  ultramarine.  A  fourth  batch  consisted 
of  the  same  pulp,  sized  2',  resin.  4',  alum  and  no  col- 
ouring  matter.  After  pressing  and  drying  over  a  heat- 
ed cylinder  the  sheets  were  examined  and  found  to  re- 
veal varying  depths  of  shade,  increasing  proportionate- 
ly in  shade  between  No.  1  and  No.  2.  and  No.  2  ami  No. 
:'..  For  three  years  consequent  upon  this,  the  sheets 
la.\  enclosed  ami  away  from  light  or  other  possibly  ad- 
verse influence.  After  this  period  they  exhibited  the 
same  ratios  of  shade  variation  but  all  had  become  quite 
bleached  round  the  edges  The  whit.-  sample  remained 
perfectly  pure  and  unaltered  in  any  way.     Obviously 

tl ffeel  of  alum  increase, I  in  proportion  according  to 

tie-  amount  a. bled  to  the  pulp.  In  every  case  its  in- 
fluence during  storage  was  adversely  felt,  and  this  on 
a    good   quality  of   ultramarine. 

The  latesi  comer  in  blues  for  azure  stock  is  indan- 
threne. a  pigmentary  dyestuff,  insoluble  in  water  and 
claimed  to  be  fast  to  light,  air.  acid  and  alkalies.  It 
is  used  in  the  oxidized  state  and  is  in  some  instances 
replacing  ultramarine  on  account  of  its  claim  for  super- 
ior Fastness  and  permanency.  Another  feature  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  manipulated  and  prepared 
for  us.-.  It  coes  thoroughly  into  solution  ami  thereby 
gives  even-sided  colouration,  a  thing  unknown  with 
smalts  ami  practically  so  with  ultramarine.  The  tones 
of  indanthrene  do  not.  however,  compare  so  favourably 
with  ultramarine  although  they  do  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  smalts.  The  essential  factor  toward  ob- 
taining the  full  value  and  purity  of  tone  is  a  thoroughly 
washed  ami  bleached  pulp.  This,  of  course,  may  al- 
most always  he  presumed  in  the  case  of  high  grade  ac- 
count hook  paper.  The  time  is  hardly  rip< 
final  judgmenl  to  be  pronounced  upon  indanthrene  as 
a  substitute  for  tin-  prevailing  mineral  blues,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  it  is  a  dyestuff  of  greal  promise.     Perhaps 

those  with  a  moli-  extended  use  ajld  experience  may  he 
able  to  set  forth  sonic  data  of  substantial  value  to  the 
home  paper-makers. 


PULP  LIMITS  TO  BE  AUCTIONED. 

The  Quebec  Governmenl   has  decided   to  open  new 

districts  to  lumber  and  pulp  industries  and  will  auction 
off  limits  in  the  Abitibi  ami  Lake  St.  John  districts 
during  the  months  of  Auu'iisi  ami  <  >ctober.  In  the  Lake 
St.  John  region  the  territorj  to  be  opened  is  north  of 
the  lake  and  in  basin  of  the  Mistassini  and  liat  Rivers. 
In  the  Abitibi  it  is  situated  south  of  the  Transcontinen- 
tal, but  on  the  north  slope  m  the  basin  which  empties 
in  .lames  Bay.  This  trait  is  traversed  by  the  I'nisson 
Blanc,  Harricana,  ami  Belle  rivers.  Loth  limits  have 
been  most  careful}   surveyed  by  the  Fores 

These  concessions  will  call  for  the  development  of 
tin-  water  powers  in  the  districts  ami  will  carry  the 
obligation  to  construcl  pulp  mills  of  a  s| ified  capac- 
ity within  three  years  The  del  a.)  between  now  ami 
AiiL'ust  is  to  allow  opportunity  for  exploration  ami  per- 
mit of  advertising  tie  proposed  auction,  not  only  in 
(  'anada  hut  also  in  the  Tim  Britain  and 

France,  as  the  Qovernmenl  wishes  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Foreign  capitalists  to  the  greal  natural  res,. 

of  the  pro\  lie  . 

The  Governmenl  has  appointed  Five  official  guides 
to  further  the  interests  ••!  colonization  in  the  Abitibi 

district    and    show     Bet  tiers    what     that    district     I 

oil.    I 
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A  MEANS  TO  MEASURE  THE  GLAZE  OF  PAPER 

Outline  of  the  theory  and  construction  of  the  glarimeter,  an  instrument  designed  to  provide  a  simple  method 

of  specifying  the  amount  of  glaze. 

By  R.  L.   INGERSOLL 


The  subject  of  glare  from  paper  is  one  which  has 
been  attracting  ever-increasing  attention  of  late  on 
the  pari  of  both  publisher  and  paper  maker.  The  de- 
mand <>!'  the  reading  public  for  a  paper  of  less  gloss, 
which  shall  cause  less  strain  on  the  eyes,  lias  already 
been  mel  by  a  number  of  magazine  and  textbook  pub- 
lishers, and  it  is  apparentlj  onlj  a  question  •  f  time  be- 
fore the  use  of  highly  calendered  paper  will  be  ?  rarity 
for  ordinary  reading  matter.  This  is  especially  prob- 
able in  view  of  the  improvements  now  being  made 
in  the  halftone  and  other  reproduction  processes, 
becomes  then  verj  desirable  to  be  able  tactly 

the  quality  of  any  given  paper  as  regards  its  glossi 
ncss  or  glaze— these  terms  being  used  in  th«  present 
case  tn  mean  thai  quality  of  paper  which  gives  rise 
to  glare-  and  this  article  describes  a  simple  instru- 
ment. 

It  is  almost  obvious  that  a  satisfactory  method  for 
measuring  glaze  or  glossiness  imisl  be  optical  rather 
than  mechanical  in  character,  for  the  smoothness  of  a 
paper  is  by  no  means  a  safe  measure  of  its  qualities  in 
tins  respect.  Following  a  suggestion  made  to  the  wri 
ter  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Thickens,  formerlj  of  the  Poresl  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory  of  the  United  states  Departmenl  of 
Agriculture  at   Madison,  Wis..  bu1   now  of  the  Beaver 

Companies,   Buffalo,   N.Y..  to  tl ffecl   thai   it   mighl 

be  possible  to  apply  polarized  lighl  to  the  measureraenl 
of  glaze,  some  experiments  were  performed  in  the  For 
est  Products  Laboratory  which  led  to  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  instrument  about  to  be  described. 

To  appreciate  the  principles  involved,  it  seems  well 
first  to  discuss  briefly  the  character  of  the  lighl  reflect- 
ed from  a  sheel  of  paper.  As  pointed  oul  in  numerous 
articles  and  papers  by  Black  and  Vaughn,  Sweet,  Luc- 

kiesh  and  others,  one  may  distinguish  in  tins  connec 
tion  three  differenl  types  of  reflection.  These  are: 
Specular  reflection,  as  from  a  polished  surface  of  metal 
or  sheet  of  glass,  the  "angle  of  reflection"  equalling  in 
this  case  the  "angle  of  incidence";  diffuse  reflection,  as 
from  a  perfeel  matte  surfa  e,  characterized  by  the  lighl 
being  senl  off  almost  equally  in  all  directions  fron 
surface,  and  a  combination  of  these  two  which  mighl 
be  thoughl  of  as  produced  by  overlaying  a  perfect 
matte  surface  with  one  or  more  sheets  of  glass. 

The  first  type,  or  specular  reflection,  causes  what  is 
known  as  "glare"  from  the  paper;  thai  is.  the  brilliant 
directly  reflected  lighl  which  to  a  certain  extenl  daz- 
zles the  eye  of  the  reader,  causing  contraction  of  the 
pupil  with  consequent  loss  of  visual  acuity  and  result- 
ing eye  strain.  Tie-  diffuse  reflection  gives  rise  to  the 
soft,  evenly  illuminated  appearai of  a  matte  sur- 
faced paper,  which  if  used  with  a  dead-black  ink  gives 
flu'  combination  which  affords  greatest  ease  to  The  eye 
of  the  reader.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  third  type 
which  is  really  characteristic  of  'he  reflection  from  pa- 
per, as  the  most  highly  glazed  paper  still  gives  a  little 
diffuse  reflection,  while  i^'M  as  dead  a  surface  as  that 
of  a  soft  blotter  shows  a  small  amount  of  specularly  re- 
flected light. 

It  is  characteristic  of  most  class  surfaces  that  litrlit 
reflected  from  them  at  an  angle  of  57 . 5  deg.  is    a  I 
completely    plane-polarized,    and    flic    writer    found    by 


experiment  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  specularlj  re 
fleeted  component  from  paper.  Pieces  id'  glazed  white 
paper,  calendered  black  cardboard,  calendered  white 
paper  and  brown  solio  paper  all  showed  at  this  angle 
a  polarization  of  the  glare  component  estimated  at 
more  than  !)!•  per  cent  complete.  This  instrument, 
then,  was  desig I  to  asure  the  glare  by  determin- 
ing the  fraction  of  the  lighl   reflected  from  the  paper  at 

an  ancle  id'  57.5  deg.  which  is  polarized,  the  illumina- 
tion falling  on  the  paper  at  approximately  this  same 
ancle. 

It  must  he  kept  In  mind  that  it  is  not  the  absolute 
brilliancy  of  tin-  glare  spot  which  is  to  he  measured, 
hut.  rather,  the  fraction  id'  the  total  lighl  entering  the 
instrument  which  is  glare;  this,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
is  the  basis  on  which  the  matter  should  be  discussed, 
as  it  is  the  relative  proportion  of  glare  and  diffuse  re 
flection  which  determines  the  readability  of  a  given 
paper  rather  than  the  absolute  magnitude  of  either. 

The  glare,  or.  as  it  mighl  he  called,  percentage  glare, 


Fig.   1 — Instrument   Us^d  in  Measuring    Glaze  of  Paper. 

as  measured  in  this  way  will  evidently  not  depend  on 
the  intensity  of  the  illumination,  hut  it  will  he  greatlj 

influenced   by   tin-  shape  and   extent    id'   the  s 'ce  of 

light,  whether  it  h.'  broad  or  narrow,  a  window  or  an 
incandescent  bulb.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  specify 
some  particular  type  of  illumination  to  which  to  refer 
all  the  measurements.  For  use  with  this  instrumenl 
th.-  illumination  chosen  is  thai  from  a  vertical  opening 
:l  in.  square  whose  center  i-  at  a  distance  of  11 
from  thai  of  the  horizontal  test  piece  of  paper  and 
the  line  from  whose  enter  makes  an  angle  of  ~>7  .  5  deg, 

with  the  perpendicular  to  this  s| t.     The  opening  is 

covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  tracing  cloth,  behind 
which  is  place. 1  a  tungsten  lamp  rated  at  from  ID  watts 
to  'D  watts,  with  reflector.  It  must  he  understood 
that,  while  tin-  selection  of  'his  arbitrary  standard 
of  illumination  is  highly  desirable,  it  is  not  entirely 
necessary,  for  a  larger  or  smaller  opening  would 
merely  result  in  lowering  (or  raising  the  fraction 
which  represents  the  glaze  of  each  specimen  of  paper 
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and  would  not,  in  general,  alter  the  order  in  the  series 
in  which  any  particular  specimen  came. 

Description  and  Theory  of  Instrument. 

The  instrument  as  designed  and  constructed  at  the 

-  Laboratory  is  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 

from  the  window  s.  already  described,  falls  on 

the  paper  al  P,  this  being  covered  with  a  small  brass 

frame  which  keeps  the  sample  perfectly  flat  and  ex- 

-  only  aboul  a  square  inch  of  the  surface.       The 

construction  of  the  part   A   is  shown   in   Pig.  3.     The 

light  passes  first  through  a   '  i-in.  diaphragm,  part  of 

the   opening  of  which   is  covered   with   a   small    Nicol 

Lippich  prism  \.  and  the  remainder  with  a  piece 
of  smoked  idass  <;     "No.  2  smoked  glass")  which  ab- 

s  about  -half  of  the  light1.    The  beam  then  pass 

es  through  the  eyepiece,  which  is  another  Nicol  (Glan- 
Thompsoii  prism  M.  and  thence  to  tin-  eye.  The  prism 
M  is  mounted  to  rotate  in  adivided  circle  ('.  which 
lea. Is  with  the  aid  of  the  vernier  V  to  five  minutes  of 
arc. 

<»n  looking  into  tl yepiece  one  sees  a  divided  Held 

of  view  Pig.  4  .  with  the  Nicol  X  below  say  and  the 
smoked  L'lass  <i  ahove.  The  instrument  is  carefully 
adjusted  so  that   N  shuts  off  completely  the  specular 


Fig.  2 — Diagrammatic  Section  of  Glarimeter. 

polarized     component   of  the   light    from   the   paper. 

A  measurement  is  made  by  turning  the  divided  circle 
until  the  two  fields  appeal-  id'  equal  brilliancy,  or,  in 
other  words,  until  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
fields  seems  to  disappear.  This  gives  a  reading  which 
enables  one  at  once  to  compute  the  glare. 

To  show  how  this  is  done  it  will  lie  necessary  to  enter 

a    brief  mathematical    discussion   of   the   theniw    of 

nstrnnicnt.     Let    x   represent   the   fraction   of  the 

hich  is  plan.'  polarized;  in  short,  let  \  represent 

tin-  glarf   as  defined    above.      Also,    let    a    represent    the 

on    eoeftii.|,iit      for    light    polarized     in     its 

plain-     of  the  prism  N,  and  b  the  transmissioi Hi 

-    oked  glass.    Then  the  intensities  of  the 

•    transmitted    through    this    part    of    the    in- 

•  lit    will    lie    proportional    to    I  _.a       1       \       from    X. 

are  viewed  through  the  eyepiece 

M.    the    principal    plane    of   which    makes    an    an 

these  intensities  are  reduced  to 

■  •   '  '  b  v    ■  •  spectively. 

•  equal  bj  altering  the  angle 

I— x)+bx  si,,  Q 

i/2  b  (1  "     '_.  1.    I     \    cos  Q     1 

■  .  1  •  1 1 1 1  •_'   is  made  on   impolar 

.  bj  .1  sheet  of  soft  blotting 
above    in  which 


'••  a  cos-Q'=y2  b, 
b 
or  —  =  cos  1,1 
a 
Then  one  may  write  for     1 

1 — x  cos2Q'sin2Q 
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(2) 


1  '-4-x     eos2Q — cos2Q '  cos  Q 

which,  after  a  little  reduction,  b ones 

1  — x     tan2Q 


1-f-X     tair\r  (3) 

It  appears  then  from  equation  (3)  that  is  is  possible 
to  determine  the  quantity  x  if  the  two  angles  ^  and  Q" 
are  known.  As  Q'  may  be  determined  once  and  for  all 
and  is  really  a  constant  of  the  instrument,  this  means 
that  a  determination  of  <,>  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
this  is  measured  by  taking  the  average  of  a  series  of, 
say.  from  three  to  five  settings  with  the  instrument. 
Having  determined  Q,  the  value  of  x  is  given  at  once 
by  means  of  a  small  table  computed  with  the  aid  of 
equation  3  .  so  the  whole  process  of  determining  the 
glare  of  a  particular  specimen  requires  hardly  a  minute 
of  time. 

The  following  measurements  made  on  some  standard 
papers  show  the  use  of  the  instrument: 

Per  cent. 

Paper  (dare. 

Warren  standard   Warrentown  Olde  Style  . .  ..     15.1 

Warren  standard   Warrentown   Eggshell,  70-lb.     18.3 

Warren  standard  Cameo  Plate,  white 19.3 

Fine  ground  glass 21.4 

Warren  Standard  Artogravure,  white.  80-lb..  .  -2  A 

Bryant  Paper  Company,  British  opaque 38.9 

Warren  standard  Cumberland  M.  P.,  70-lb 13.0 

Warren  standard  Library  Text 4-"> .  7 

Bryant  Paper  Company,  English  Finish  Blag...     55.8 

Postal  card 63.7 

Gli    ed  onionskin.  8-lb 66.7 

Warren    Standard    Cumberland    Super To. 4 

Warren    Standard   Superfine ~''.:! 

Warren  Standard  Lustro  coated  hook 77. o 

Warren    Standard    Cumberland  coated  hook.  100 

III 79.7 

Warren   Standard    Printone  80-lb 80.4 

Warren   Standard   Superfine  coated   hook    ..    ..      82.5 

White  glazed  paper 90.5 

Brown  solio  paper 99.2 

(» if  the  most   interesting  tests  as  that  conducted 

on  a  scries  of  sheets  of  unsized  newspaper  made  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  the  sheets  being  original- 
h  identical  but  differing  in  finish  by  having  been  passed 

through   the  calendering  rolls  01 three  times,   five 

times,  and  so  on.  up  to  twenty  nine  times,  respectively. 
Tin    measurements  on  this  series  are  as  follows: 

Per  Cent. 
Paper  Glare. 

Fiieah  ndered 27.7 

One  pinch 

Three  pinches l~>   1) 

Five  pinches Hi. 7 

S.\  en   pinches 

Eleven  pinches 57.0 

Nineteen    pillclleS 62.2 

Twentj  nine  pinches 64.8 


This  combination   of   Lippich   prism   with   smoked 
might   profitably    be  supplanted   bj    a   two  prism 
field  of  view  with  polarization  planes  at  righl  angles. 
The  present  simple  arrangement  is  so  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  believed  that  the  more  complicated 

optical   pari    would  justify   the  additional  expense 
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An  inspection  of  the  results  of  these  tests  developed 
some  striking  facts.  lf  will  be  noted  that  glazed  onion- 
skin paper  showed  when  tested  in  this  fashion  almost 
the  same  glare  as  postal  card,  and  this  was  so  inconsist- 
ent with  the  results  of  a  hasty  visual  inspect  ion  \\  hieh 
would  make  the  glare  from  the  onion  skin  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  postal  card — that  a    particular   study 

was  made  of  this  ease.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
onion  skin  was  laid  perfectly  flat  so  as  to  avoid  re- 
flected light,  the  eye  estimates  of  glaze  a | n >rox i m a t ei I 
much  more  nearly  to  the  indications  of  the  instrument. 
The  consideration  <>l'  this  and  one  or  two  similar  cases 

served  finally  only  to  strengthen  tl tnfidence  in  the 

results  obtained  with  the  instrument,  and  to  show  that 
casual  eye  observations  of  glaze  are  unreliable  when 
the  papers  are  (if  widelj  diffei'ing  texture,  for  example, 
cardboard  and  thin  paper. 

Black  ami  eoloreil  papers  give  higher  glare  readings 
than  do  while  papers  "i'  the  same  finish.  A  little 
thoughl  will  serve  to  show  that  this  oughl  u<  he  so, 
since  the  specularly  reflected  lighl  i-  almost  indepen- 
dent of  the  shade  of  the  paper,  while  the  diffusely  re- 


JA' 


Fig.   3 — Diagram   showing  Construction 
of  Part  A  of  Glarimeter 

fleeted  lighl  i-  much  less  for  the  darker  shades.  The 
glare,  as  defined  above,  will  accordingly  he  higher  for 
the  darker  colors.  Readings  on  solio  paper-  of  vari- 
ous shades  gave  measurements  In  illustration  el'  'his 
point. 

.Metal  surfaces,  since  they  do  not  plane  polarize  light 
h\    reflection,  cannot    he  tested  with    this    instrument 

Thus,    polished    silver   will   yield    almost    the   same    read 

bags  as  dues  a  per  fee  t  matte  surface.  1 1'  a  type  of  paper 
e\ivis  w  hieh  gh  es  w  ha i  is  termed  "metallic  reflection," 
it  would  not  he  possible  i"  measure  its  glare  in  this 
way  either;  however,  the  writer  has  never  seen  any 
such  paper  and  doubts  it'  anj  such  exists.  The  case 
which  would  he  thought  to  approximate  most  closely 
to  this,  namely,  brown  solio  paper,  still  gives  almost 
perfect  polarization  on  reflection.  In  view  of  this  fact 
the  writer  feels  that  the  indications  of  the  instrument 
in,i.\  lie  accepted  with  coniidciiee  for  all  classes  of  pa- 
pers. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  believed  that  this  instrument  will 
till  a  rapidly  growing  need  for  some  simple  and  exact 
means  of  specifying  the  glaze  of  paper.  One  does  not 
need  to  analyze  what  a  glare  reading  of  50  per  cent 
with  this  instrument  means;  whether  one  can  say  that 
half  the  surface  reflects  as  glass  and  the  remainder  as 
a  matte  surface  -an  erroneous  conclusion,  as  a  little 
thought  will  show — or  that  the  surface  is  a  mas-  of 
tine  wrinkles,  all  of  which  reflect  specularly  hut  in 
so  many  directions  that  diffusion  results.  ( tie-  neither 
needs  nor  is  able  to  say  exactly  how  this  glare  is  pro- 


duced, but  one  is  able  to  state  with  positiveness  that 
a  paper  which  shows  a  50  per  emit  glaze  reading  will 
give  less  glare  than  one  of  lid  per  cent  and.  other  things 

being  equal,  will  I asier  on  the  eye  of  the  reader  than 

the  latter.  The  instrument  will  permit  the  printer  to 
order  a   hook  paper  of  les  sihan,  say  40  pel'  cent   glare, 


Fig.    4— Diagram    illustrating    Divided 
View  on  Looking  in  Eyepiece. 

and  will  enable  the  paper  maker  to  meet  this  require- 
ment with  certainty;  and  if  the  ml  resull  shall  he  lo 
render  even  the  sli^htst  service  to  the  movement  lo 
abolish,  where  possible,  the  annoyance  of  glare,  it  will 
be  felt  thai  it  has  achieved  iis  purpose. 

Perhaps  note  should   he  made  of  the   fact    thai   a   pat- 
ent on  the  instrument  and  method  has  heeii  applied  for. 
Electrical   World. 


ABITIBI  OPERATIONS. 

Excavations  for  the  foundation  of  the  paper  mill. 
the  largesl  of  the  several  buildings  composing  the  Ahi 
tihi  Pulp  &  Paper  Company's  plant  a1  Iroquois  Palls, 
will  commence  within  the  next  few  days,  the  mill  to  he 
ready  for  occupancj  on  June  1st.  bul  the  construction 
id'  this  building  will  not  interfere  with  Hie  starting  of 
the  pulp  machinery  some  time  in  May.     Presenl  plans 

are  that  the  wheels  will  turn  at  the  pulp  mill  some  time 
in  .May. 

The  paper  mill  will  he  .Mm  feci  in  length  and  nearlj 
300  feet  iii  width,  being  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
other  buildings  now  clustered  around  the  edge  of  [ro 
uuois  Falls.  It  will  he  like  the  other  buildings,  of  solid 
concrete  construction,  absolutely  fireproof.  Fortj 
thousand  cords  of  pulpwood  are  piled  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Abitibi  and   Black   Rivers  ami  tributaries  waiting 

to   he   floated   down   the   risers   to  the   falls  w  Inn   tie-   ice 

leave-.        It     has    he,    II    decided     to    keep    a     '_'a  1 1  Lr    of    250    He    II 

at   work   iii  tin-  bush  during  the  summer  months  cut 
ting  wood  on  tlm  large  reserve  id'  the  company.     The 

tolal    now   cut    awaiting   the   sprinL'   freshets   will    he    in 

creased  hv  thousands  of  cords  of  settlers'  pulp,  to  be 
shipped  iii  by  rail.  At  tin-  plant  at  [roquois  Falls  47."> 
men  arc  now  employed,  with  250  men  in  the  hush  and 
at  the  ( Jouchiching  Falls  dam. 

Contracts  are  now  being  signed  up  for  the  equipmenl 
of  the  paper  mills.  Contracts  for  the  paper  machines 
have  already  been  signed  up.  These  will  consist  of  one 
Jul  inch  machine,  manufactured  by  Walmesly,  of  I. on 

don.   England;  two   188  inch   and   one    L58  mch   machine. 

manufactured  by  Pusey  &  .lone-,  of  Wilmington,  Dela 

ware. 


The  .lames  .McLaren  Co.,  Ltd..  of  Buckingham,  Que., 
have  opened  an  office  at  11-;l  Broadway,  New  York,  for 
the  sale  of  ground  w I  pulp,  tiny  E.  K'ohinson.  mana- 
ger of  the  -ah-  department,  is  in  charge. 
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Economical  Operation  of  Paper 
Machines 

(-.,.  d   neglect   in   the   treatmenl   of  the 

paper  machine  and  its  spare  parts  may.  as  is  well 
known,  lead  to  great  expenses.     It  is.  for  instance,  not 

advisable  to  have  only  one  long  pi of  hose  lying  at 

the  side  of  the  paper  machine,  as  its  length  makes  it 
difficult  to  use  and  it  is  subjed  to  a  great  amount  of 
wear  l>y  being  constantly  pulled  backwards  and  for- 
wards along  the  floor  of  the  machine.  There  are  of 
course  such  hose  which  are  provided  with  a  metal  spiral 
or  hemp  twine  spirals  to  protect  them  against  the  rapid 
wear.  This  however  deprives  the  hose  of  its  flexibility. 
It  is  much  more  practical  to  employ  a  number  of  short- 
er pieees  of  hose  at  various  parts  of  the  machine  in- 
stead of  one  long  length  of  hose.  This  further  enables 
water  to  he  given  at  several  places  at  the  same  time. 
so  that  the  cleansing  of  the  wet-end  takes  place  with 
much  more  rapidity  and  the  pauses  become  shorter. 
A  piece  of  hose  should  also  he  fixed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  pulp  (diest  so  that  the  latter  may  he  cleans- 
ed when  necessary.  If  special  circumstances  demand 
the  use  of  a  long  piece  of  hose  the  latter  should  not  be 
allowed  to  lie  upon  the  floor,  hut  should  he  hung  by 
m.  ans  dt'  hooks  at  the  side  the  wet  end.  This  not  only 
the  hose  but  removes  the  danger  of  the  atten- 
dants stumbling  over  the  same.  Rubber  hose  should 
not  he  allowed  to  lie  fin'  any  great  length  of  time  in 
one  position  on  iron  or  other  metal  parts,  as  some  kinds 
of  rubber  become  hard  and  brittle  at  such  places.  Ii 
is  advisable  to  wrap  such  iron  or  metal  parts  with  a 
piei  ••  of  old  rubber,  felt  or  the  like  in  order  to  prevenl 
any  direct  contact.  Hemp  hose,  notwithstanding  im 
pregnation,  is  not  serviceable  on  account  of  tin-  wel 
conditions.     The  hose  should   have  such  a   length   as   to 

allow  of  its  being  shorte 1  one  or  twice  at  the  end 

when-  il  is  fixed  to  the  mains  at  which  place,  it  is 
well  known  the  hose  suffers  most  severely)  without 
being  too  shoi  t. 

Deckle  straps  are  still  more  expensive  than  hose. 
am!  should  he  carefuly  protected  against  grease  ami  oil. 
Any  spots  which  max  occur  should  he  immediately  re- 
moved with  warm  soda  lye  or  benzine,  ('are  should 
also  he  taken  that  the  wile  and  the  deckle  strap  have 
the  same  speed,  as  otherwise  tin-  latter  would 
wear  and  become  rough  by  the  friction,  as  a  result  of 
which  tin-  edges  would  lose  their  sharpness.    Tin-  guide 

lolls    of   the   deckle   straps   should    he    provided    With    cups 

to  prevent  all  dropping  of  lubricating  oil.  The  guide 
rolls  should   rotate    with    the    least     possible   friction. 

raps,    for   instance    in    ll ase 

d    machines,    are    best    driven 


heavy    deckle    Stl'i 

of    Bou rd rin ier    cardhnard 
•  he  couch  roll. 


wherever    possible    two    strainers    should    he    pro 

•hat  in  the  case  of  one  being  stopped  up  it 

could  he  simply  cut  out  and  cleaned  without  having  to 

tin-   machine      In   cases  where   papers   which    re- 

ptionally   tine  sortiiiL'.   both   strainers  can    be 


tionally    tine   sortiiiL'.   Iiolh   strainers   can    he 

the    same     time,     the    one     strainer    being 

•  w  hat     higher    than     the    other    so    that     the 

pulp,    alter   passing'   the    fust    strainer,    immediately     eii 

hich  is  provided  with  much  finer  slots. 
si  rainer  should  never  he  cleansed  or 

leel,    hoop    iron    and    lie 

slot  i  an     ridei    il   bj    this  process      Soft 

hi     b -t  suitable 

si hi      he 

■  dun, i  hard  wood 
'  i>li   this  the  slots  are 


rubbed  backwards  and  forwards,  whereby  the  thin 
piece  of  wood  pushes  the  knots  over  to   the  other  side. 

where  they  can  he  easily  brushed  off.     Flat  strainers 

should  he  so  erected  that  they  can  I asily  raised  into 

a  perpendicular  position.  It  is  for  instance  possible 
to  eied  a  winch  on  the  outside  of  the  pulp  chest,  and 
connect  the  same  up  to  the  frame  of  the  strainer  which 
is  to  he  cleaned,  by  means  of  a  wire  rope.  This  device 
works  much  quicker  and  is  much  safer  than  lifting 
the  heavy  frame  up  by  hand. 

Froth  blisters  are  a  frequent  cause  of  breaks  in  the 
paper.  The  formation  of  froth  often  takes  place  as  a 
result  of  the  back  water  from  the  wire,  containing  a 
concentration  of  froth-forming  stuffs,  being  repeatedly 
employed,  and  sometimes  as  a  result  of  the  stuff  hav- 
ing too  great  a  drop  from  the  pulp  chest  to  the  wire. 
To  remove  the  froth  before  the  gate  a  shower  pipe 
should  he  fitted  pointing  almost  vertically  upwards  so 
that  the  falling  drops  destroy  the  foam. 

For  removing  wrinkles  the  tender  should  have  an 
ample  supply  id'  strips  of  paper  or  mull-muslin  of  var- 
ious widths  always  at  hand.  Strips  of  felt  or  old  pieces 
of  belting  should  also  always  he  kept  in  readiness  in 
order  to  l>e  able  to  regulate  the  tension  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  machine  at  any  moment.  For  fix- 
ing these  strips  on  to  the  licit  pulley  a  mixture  of  50 
parts  id'  molten  resin  and  50  parts  of  drip  oil.  which 
should  also  always  he  kept  in  readiness,  in  use.  has 
been  found  to  give  excellent  results.  The  latter  points 
will  probably  appear  superfluous  to  some  paper  makers 
but  the  observation  of  the  same  will  tend  to  save  many 
kilograms  of  waste  paper. — Der  Papier  Fabrikant. 


Properties  of  Straw  Pulp 

A  writer  in  the  Wochenblatt,  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  manufacture  of  straw  pulp,  has  ob- 
served that  the  pulp  frequently  turns  out  extremelj 
"greasy"  in  working,  sometimes  less  so.  and  occasion- 
ally quite  "free."  He  attributes  these  variations  prin- 
cipally to  the  constitution  of  the  raw  material.  Wheat 
straw  nearly  always  gives  a  more  "greasj  "  pulp  than 
rye  straw.  These  differences  are  frequently  still  more 
increased  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  manner  of 
manuring.  .Many  artificial  manures,  especially  phos- 
phates, influence  the  boiling  and  bleaching  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  pulp.  The  straw  also  varies  in  dif- 
ferent years,  and  in  one  year  the  yield  of  pulp  may  be 
considerably  less  than  in  another  year,  also  more 
"greasy"  in  working,  straw  crown  on  soil  heavily 
manured    with    phosphates   gives   a    lower   yield    than 

straw  from  soils  treated  with  natural  manure.  Of 
course  wheat  straw  must  be  boiled  differently  from 
)\>-  straw,  and  il  is  desirable  also  thai  straw  grown  on 
different  soils  be  treated  in  correspondingly  different 
conditions  if  the  origin  of  the  material  be  known  As 
it  happens,  the  results  tend  to  show  considerable  varia 
t  ions  both  in  ,,ise  of  bleaching  and  in  behaviour  on 
beating.      Heating  is  generally    performed  in    refiners, 

and  if  the  stuff  is  not  boiled  sufficiently  soft,  it  is  - 

essar\   to  heat  more  heavily,  ami  the  refiner  stoni 

■  pure  sharpening  more  frequently    in  order  to  obtain 

(dean    Stuff.       All    these    circumstances    lead    to    a    more 

88}  "  pulp      Th«-  hardness  and   fineness  of  grain  of 

the   refiner  stones   naturalh    exert   a   great    influence   on 

tl ondition  of  the  stuff,  and  the  writer  has  obtained 

the  best  results  witli  a  refiner  having  a  lava  runiiiiiL'- 
sl and   a   Bands  tone    fixed   stone       Wheat   straw    as   a 

rule  is  boiled  and  bleached  leas  easily  than  rye  straw. 
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and  the  pulp  from  rye  straw  is  nearly  always  "freer" 
in  working  and  generally  whiter  in  colour.  Wheal 
straw  pulp  shows  a  tendency  to  roll  up  into  halls  in 
the  hollanders  and  chests,  which  is  a  sign  that  tin-  ma- 
terial has  been  too  strongly  boiled.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  not  sufficiently  boiled  the  stuff  is  hard,  not 
easily  bleached,  and  requires  heavier  milling,  "free" 
stuff  can  he  made  slightly  more  "greasy"  by  suitable 
treatment  in  the  hollander.  hut  no  considerable  change 
in  the  character  of  the  stuff  can  he  effected  at  this 
stage.  Straw  pulp,  on  account  of  its  high  whit''  colour 
and  cleanliness,  is  very  well  suited  as  a  component  of 
the  finest  grades  of  papers,  particularly  post  papers. 
It  imparts  great  hardness,  rattle  and  a  fine  dear  look 
through.  A  large  addition  id'  straw  pulp  is  verj  useful 
if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  tensile  stretch  of  the 
paper,  other  advantages  arc  that  it  is  easily  sized. 
and     carries    loading    particularly     well.      The     World's 

Paper  Trade  Review. 


Safety   First 


There  is  no  doubl  that  the  manufacturing  compan- 
ies here  in  Canada,  who  have  to  take  a  larger  responsi- 
bility for  accidents  occurring  in  their  mills  and  fac- 
tories than  companies  in  most  other  countries,  and 
where  the  inspection  is  negligible,  wool. I  derive  greal 
benefits  from  joining  the  "Safety  first"  movement. 

Tl xpenditure   for  safeguarding  the  employees, 

suggested  by  a  "Safety  first"  committee  will  prove 
small  compared  with  the  sums  the  company  will  other- 
wise most  likely  have  to  pay  to  employees  injured  or 
.■ripples,  when  these  are  not  insured  by  the  company, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  general  adoption  of  the 
■Safety  first  "  policy  will  in  time  brine'  down  the  prem 
iiims  for  accident  insurance,  collective  as  well  as  per- 
sonal, which  are  very  much  higher  here  than  in  Europe. 

.Many  a  good  employee  is  also  lost  because  he  con- 
siders tile  conditions  he  works  under  too  dangerous. 

In  whatever  relation  you  stand  to  the  industry,  in 
vestigate  this  question  carefully  and  you  will  find  that 
it   is  to  your  benefit   to  join  this  movement. 

.More  than  that,  human  lives  arc  loo  valuable  to  be 
wasted,  especially  in  a  sparingly  populated  country 
like  ours. 


This  grand  scheme  for  protection  and  saving  of  hu- 
man life  is  undoubtedly  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
tins  magazine,  not   only   from  a   previous  article,  hut 

also  from  articles  in  other  trade  papers  and  in  the  daily 

press. 

In  this  we  only  desire  to  give  a  Few  practical  hints 
which  may  he  a  help  to  men  in  the  pulp  and  paper  line, 
anxious  to  see  this  movement  organized  at  their  mills, 
and  who  are  doubtful  how  this  should  hest  lie  accomp 
lished. 

The  movement  must  first  ,,t'  all  have  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  management. 

A  committee  should  be  appointed  consisting  pie 
I'erahK    of: — 

la       An  independent,  practical   man  as  chairman. 

2a     <  >iie  in-  more  representatives  of  the  company. 

3a  Superintendents  or  foremen  in  charge  of  de- 
partments or  outdoor  and  construction  gangs. 

4a —Two  or  more  representatives  selected  amongsl 
the  different  crew  s. 

This  committee  should  make  thorough  investigations 
monthly,  or  oftener  if  considered  necessary,  investi- 
gating everything  and  every  place  inside  as  wed  as 
outside  tlie  mills,  where  accidents  are  likely   to  occur. 

When  new  construction  is  going  on.  one  man  of  the 
committee  may  he  appointed  to  make  daily  investiga- 
tions and  to  report  to  the  committee,  as  this  kind  of 
work  is  usually  the  chief  smm f  injury  to  the  em- 
ployees. 

Brief  reports  should  be  submitted  to  the  manage- 
ment,  giving  details  of  proposed  improvements  and  rea- 
sons therefore,  and  now  fulfillment  of  promised  im- 
provements, inside  reasonable  time,  should  he  reported 
as  well. 

In   the   north   European   countries,   where    theri 
strict    Government   inspection   to  guard   the  safety   of 
the   industrial   employees,   the   very    Largesl    industrial 
companies  have  themselves  taken  up  the  "Safety  first  " 
movement  ami  based  the  same  on  the  above  principles 

Thej  are  satisfied  that  this  movement  has  not  onlj 
saved  them  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  but  has 
also  brought  them  the  best  id'  the  skilled  men  in  the 

line,  and  other  companies  have  found  it   u ssary  to 

follow  their  example. 


Wrapping  Paper  Div.  A.  P.  P.  A. 
Meeting 

Special  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Chicago,  III. 

The  wrapping  paper  division  of  the  American  Paper 
&  Pulp  Association  held  an  Executive  Meeting  at  the 
Congress  Hotel  in  this  Citj   this  morning,  and  several 

interesting  matters  were  discussed.     Frank   P.  M ■<■. 

of  Watertown,  X.  Y..  was  in  charge  of  the  session,  and 
Arthur  c.  Hastings,  President  of  the  American  Paper 
&  Pulp  Association,  was  present. 

Two  definite  results  of  the  meeting  may  he  enumer 
ated.  One  is  thai  the  wrapping  paper  division  may  be 
expected  to  stand  firmly  by  the  parent  organizal  ion  and 
work  co-operatively  for  the  success  of  the  organize 
tion.  The  other  is  the  awakening  of  a  deep  interest  in 
organization  plans  among  the  paper  manufacturers  of 

the  west.     There  were  a | iprox i m at e|v  thirty  paper  man 

ufacturers  in  the  wrapping  paper  branch  of  the  busi 
ness  represented  at  the  gathering  and  two  thuds  id'  this 
number  represented  the  west.  There  were  manj  rep 
resentatives  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  mills. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  wrapping  paper  di- 
vision, there  was  an  informal  executive  session  id'  those 
members  of  the  executive  council  id'  the  American  Pap- 
er &  Pulp  Association  who  were  in  the  city.  No  defi- 
nite announcement    of  the   proceedings  of  this   tine; 

was  given  out.  further  than  that  the  work  of  tin-  wrap- 
ping paper  division  earlier  in  the  same  day  was  con- 
sidered and  received  in  >_' I  spirit. 

Tin-  question  of  the  advantages  of  organization  at 
once  came  up  for  discussion.  There  were  several  speak- 
er- who  made  interesting  addresses  on  the  subject.  The 
manufacturers  wen-  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  - 
organization  and  were  led  to  realize  the  advantagi  -  to 
he  gained,  in  the  face  of  serious  questions  that  must  be 
faced  from   time  to  time. 

Steps  of  organization  wen-  perfected,  and  it  was 
determined  that  permanent  quarters,  in  charge  of  a 
permanent  secretary,  should  be  maintained. 
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The  meeting  elected  Mr.  Moore  as  Chairman  of  the 
wrapping  paper  tin  ision  and  selected  an  advisory  coun- 
cil ;is  follows: 

L.  M.  Alexander,  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company, 
Nekoosa,  Wis. 

George  C.  Bayless,  Bayless  Paper  .v.  Pulp  Company, 
Austin.  Pa. 

M.  E.  Marcuse  Bedford  Pulp  >x-  Paper  Company, 
Richmond,  Va. 

George  E.  Crafts,  Orono  Paper  &  Pulp  Company, 
Bangor,  Me. 

Allen  M.  Fletcher,  Fletcher  Paper  Company,  Alpino, 
Mich. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Moore  dis- 
ss :  the  steps  taken  with  the  corresponded  of  The 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  in  which  he  said: 

"We  accomplished  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
There  is  every  indication  now  that  the  wrapping  paper 
division  will  be  ;i  strong  division  of  the  American  Paper 
&  Pulp  Association.  The  manufacturers  who  attended 
were  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  organization.  The 
western  manufacturers  now  arc  thoroughly  interested. 
Beretofore  there  lias  not  boon  a  greal  effort  devoted 
to  tin-  enlargement  of  the  organization  but  this  work 
will  he  prosecuted  t<>  the  utmost  in  the  future.  We 
will  have  permanent  headquarters,  in  all  probability  in 
connection  with  the  headquarters  id'  the  American  Pap- 
er &  Pulp  Association  in  New  York." 

Mr.  .Moore  concluded  by  saying  that  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  wrapping  paper  division  will  stand 
strongly  with  the  parent  organization,  and  Arthur  ( '. 
Eastings,  the  president  of  the  latter,  appeared  verj 
phased  with  tin-  results  of  the  gatherings  of  the  sev- 
eral divisions.  He  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favor 
of  co-operation  in  organization.  To  your  correspon- 
dent, he  said   in   part  : 

"The  purpose  to-day  was  to  effed  a  good  working 
organization  id'  the  wrapping  paper  division.    The  work 

to  hi'   di is  such   that   the   parent    association   ran   not 

well  handle  the  work  of  each  division;  therefore  it  is 
better  to  have  each  division  closely  organized  within 
itself.  (  »n  the  other  hand  it  is  essential  that  each  di 
vision  stand  strongly  behind  the  parent  body  and  sucb 
co-operation  is  assured  by  the  sentiment  expressed  to 
day.'' 

President   Hastings  said  it  has  become  necessarj   to 

the  welfare  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  stand  should- 
er to  shouhhr   in    their   respective   divisions   because   of 

it  present  problems  with  which  the  manufactur- 
iinfronted    ho1  h  at  t  he  instance  of  the  l'o\  era 

and  otherwise  The  executive  of  the  association 
sjiio  the  meeting  of  the  executive  council  members  was 
merely  informal  and  did  not  constitute  a  meeting  of 
the  council,  as  only  a  part  of  the  membership  was  pres- 
ent. Besides  the  wrapping  paper  division,  there  were 
nted   the  news  and   writing  paper  divisions. 


U.S.  Treasury  Drops  Appeal  in 
Importers'  Case 

Will  Make  Refunds  of  Duty  Paid  on  Imports  of  Pulp 
and  Paper  From  Canada. 

The  Board  of  United  states  General  Appraisers 
has  begun  deciding  a  Large  number  of  importers'  pro- 
tests relating  to  wood  pulp  and  paper  produced  and 
manufactured  in  Canada,  and  which  are  claimed  free 
of  duty  under  the  terms  of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  The  test  issue,  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
American  Express  Company,  and  F.  Bertuch,  was  de- 
cided favorably  to  the  importers  by  the  United  states 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals  last  .May.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment, however,  demurred  to  paying  to  the  import- 
ers refunds  involved  in  the  issue,  estimated  to-day  by 
Alberl  11.  Washburn  of  Comstock,  and  Washburn,  coun- 
sel for  the  protestants  in  the  test  case,  to  amount  to 
.+  1,000, 000  or  more,  and  at  the  same  time,  instructed  As- 
sistant Attorney-General  Wemple  to  ask  the  hoard  not 
to  decide  the  hundreds  of  protests  raising  a  similar 
question  filed  with  the  lower  customs  tribunal.  The 
board  acquiesced  in  the  request,  pending  actum  by  the 
department. 

The  Treasury  authorities  announced  that  they  pro- 
posed introducing  a  hill  into  Congress  to  give  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  right  to  pass  upon  questions  raising 
constitutional  and  treaty  issues  after  decision  by  the 
customs  court.  It  was  planned  to  have  the  Supreme 
Court  pass  upon  the  pulp  and  paper  cases  in  the  hope 
of  securing  a  reversal  of  the  lower  court's  decision. 
While  the  hill  has  been  introduced  and  is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  tin-  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr.  Wemple  informed  its  members 
al   the  recent  hearing  in   Washington  that   the  Tivasurv 

Department  had  decided  not  to  prosecute  an  appeal  in 
these  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  event  of  the 

present  hill  becoming  law.  This  decision  having  heen 
communicated  to  the  Hoard,  the  latter  tribunal  is  now 

expected  to  act  vigorously  and  dispose  of  the  greal 
accumulation   of  cases   favorably    to  the   importers   and 

in  harmonj  w  ith  the  findings  ol  the  Customs  Court. 

It    is  assumed   here  that    the   treasurv    depart nt    is 

now  prepared  to  make  the  heavv  refunds  to  importers 
as  fast  as  the  protests  are  decided  by  the  Board  and 
re  liquidation  bj    the  customs  authorities. 


RIORDON  DIRECTORS  RE  ELECTED. 


MILLIONAIRE  LUMBERMAN  DEAD. 

isei     1  he   mult hnillionaire   lum 

'.ml.  M  inn.,  died  at   Pasadena,  <  'al..  on 

old     He  was  st ricken  w  ith  a 

!■  V  eloped    w  hich    caused    his 

pending  tin-  winter  at  Ins  w  inter 

oil 


At    the    annual    1 ting    of    the    Kiordon    I'ulp    and 

Papei  Oompanj  held  in  Montreal  on  April  1st,  retiring 
officers  and  directors  were  re-elected  as  follows 
Charles  Riordon,  President;  Carl  Riordon,  vice-presi 
dent  1  irli  E  Reed,  Becretarj  treasurer;  .1  0  Rior 
don.  K  W  Averv .  Walter  Q  Whitte,  W  J,  Douglas 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  after  the 
regular  annual   meeting  the   bj  laws  of  the  company 

were  amended   so  as  to  enlarge   th mipan.v  's  hoi  row 

ing  po 
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The  Tariff  Changes 

The  principal  changes  effected  by  the  new  tariff 
schedule   submitted    by   the    Finance   Minister   arc   as 

follows : 

Item  379. — Rolled  iron  or  steel  angles,  beams,  chan- 
nels and  other  rolled  shapes  and  sections  of  iron  or 
steel  not  punched  or  drilled  or  otherwise  further  manu- 
factured, weighing  over  120  pounds  per  lineal  yard 
N.O.P.,  not  square,  flat,  oval  or  round  shapes,  and  not 
being  railway  bars  or  rails,  changed  from  $2,  $2.75 
and  $3  to  $2,  $3,  and  $3  per  ton  under  British  prefer- 
ential intermediate  and  general  tariffs  respectively. 

New  item,  39C.  Cassava  flour,  when  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives,  is  made  free  under  all 
tariffs. 

New  item,  99  A. — Dried  or  evaporated  bananas,  per 
pound,  are  made  free,  and  '  L.  cent  under  general  and 
intermediate  tariffs. 

113.  — Cocoanut,  sweetened  or  not,  per  pound,  made  :; 
cents,  4  cents,  and  4  cents,  instead  of  5  cents. 

New  item,  17A.  Alcohol,  or  refined  fusil  oil,  im- 
ported under  license  fr the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, to  be  denatured  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
metal  varnishes  or  lacquer,  is  made  free. 

184,  —Item  regarding  duty  on  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines and  weekly  literary  papers  unbound,  and  fashion 
plates,  is  amended  by  adding  the  words  "when  import- 
ed in  single  copies  in  sheet  form  with  magazines  or 
periodica]  trade  journals,  these  being  free. 

New  item,  208  A. — Chloride  of  lime  and  hypo-chlor- 
ide of  lime  in  packages  nol  less  than  25  pounds  trans- 
ferred from  the  free  list  ami  made  dutiable  at  ten 
and  fifteen  cents  per  hunded  pounds;  when  in  packages 
of  less  than  •_'•">  pounds.  17'L.  per  cent.  25  per  cent,  and 
25  per  cent,  instead  of  free. 

210  A.  Caustic  soda  in  packages  not  less  than  _'o 
pounds  changed  from  free  to  1-5  cents  and  3-10  cents; 
when  in  packages  less  than  ■_'.">  pounds  the  duty  is  17% 
per  cent  and  I'o  per  cent. 

296.  Talc,  which  was  formerly  free,  is  put  in  the 
enumerated  list,  and  thus  mad.-  dutiable  at  15  per  cent. 
171  •_.  per  cent  and  L'O  per  cent. 

306  A  and  306  I!  new  item  .  Building  stone  sawn 
on  four  sides  is  made  dutiable  at  fifteen  cents  per  ion 
pounds,  and  when  further  manufactured,  at  45  cents 
per  loo  pounds,  instead  of  20  cents. 

New  item.  315  A.  -Carbon  electrodes  of  over  35 
inches  circumference  changed  from  three  t>.  twenty 
per  cent 

New  item.  327  A.     Silvered  lenses,  i.it  •  redu I  I 

30  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 

353  A. — Aluminum  leaf  reduce. 1  from  27%  per  cent 
to  free. 

:'.7.~>  A. — Perrosilicon  made  $4.50  a  ton.  instead  of 
$2.50. 

378.  —Galvanized  hoop  steel  changed  from  30  per 
ceti'  to  $7  per  ton. 

386. — Wrought  or  seamless  iron  or  steel  tubing,  from 
four  to  ten  indies  in  diameter,  changed  from  10,  12% 
and  15  p-r  cut  to  20  and  30  per  cent. 

New  item.  398  A. — Wrought  or  seamless  iron  oi    : 
tubing  over  ten  inches  in  diameter  changed   from   10 
and  15  p.-r  cent  to  10  per  cent. 

410 — Coil  chain  and  links  under  1%  inches,  chang- 
ed  from  5,  71-  and  10  p.-r  cut   to  15,  20  and  20  per 

cent. 

411.  —  Malleable  sprockets,  chain  or  link  belting, 
chain  made  free  when  used  in  agricultural  implements. 


whereas  it  was  formerly  free  for  all  purposes. 

445. — Mowing  machines,  harvesters,  self-binders  and 
reapers  chanced  from  12%,  15%  and  17%  per  cent 
I"  ll'1  2  p.-r  cent  on  all  three  tariffs. 

445  A.— Malleable  castings  for  implements,  mention- 
ed in  44o.  are  retained  at  15,  17%  and  171-  per  cent. 

446  A.  Parts  for  traction  ditching  machines,  former- 
ly dutiable,  made  free. 

453  A. — Electric  dental  engines  changed  from  free 
to  lo.  17%  and  1271  2  per  cent. 

471. — Hound  rolled  wire  rods  in  the  coil  of  iron  or 
steel,  not  over  3-8  of  an  inch  diameter,  changed  from 
free  to  $2.25,  $3.50  and  $3.50  per  ton;  when  imported 
to  manufacture  wire  in  the  coil,  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chain  changed  from  free  to  $2.25,  $3.50  and 
$3.50. 

47S  A.  Iron  and  steel  sections  for  saddlery  hard 
ware  placed  on  the  free  list,  where  formerly  they  paid 
a  general  tariff  of  $7  per  ton. 

195  R.  Cork  slabs,  hoards,  planks  and  tiles,  pro- 
duced from  cork  waste  or  ground  cork,  changed  from 
1"'.  17'  ■_.  and  20  per  cent  to  20,  311  and  30  per  cent. 

533  A.  Garnetted  wool  waste  in  the  white,  trans- 
ferred to  the  free  list  instead  of  being  dutiable  at  7%, 
10  and    ll't  ■_.  per  cent. 

542.  .Int.-  oi-  hemp  yarn,  plain.  <\y<-<l  or  colored,  use 
limited  to  prevent  free  importati if  twine. 

548  A.  Paper  twine  for  furniture  changed  from 
20,  22%  and  25  per  cenl  to  free  list. 

575.— Tape   lines   are   given   a   uniform   duty   of  !_'."> 

per   c-nt.    33%    per   cent,    and    35    p.-r   cent,    where    for 

merly  there  were  several  rates  of  duty. 

605.  Buttons  of  vegetable  ivory,  changed  from  22% 
per  cent,  30  p.-r  cent  and  35  per  cent  to  five  per  cenl 
p.-r  gross,  plus  twenty  p.-r  cent. 

,;~1  A.  Parts  of  corsel  clasps  and  wires,  transferred 
to  'In-  free  list  where  formerlj  dutiable  in  the  general 
tariff  at  ::  per  cent. 

«i'»L'.     T..  allow  foreign  goven ats  to  make  presents 

lor  saving  human  life  without  duty  being  charged  for 
same. 

Provisions  for  Drawbacks. 

The   provisions   for  drawbacks   were   announced    as 

follows  : 

1017.  Lap  welded  tubing  of  iron  or  st.-.-l  not  less 
than  four  inch  diameter  and  us.-d  in  casing  weld  or 
for  natural  lm>  transmission  fifty  per  cent. 

1019.     Bituminous  coal,  drawback  of  'in  per  cenl  of 

dllty     extended     to    coke     OVellS.     other    thai!     those     ,,wi|c,| 

by  smelting  works  when  intended  for  smelting  an. I 
melting 

1021.  Wire  rods  us.-d  for  the  manufacture  of  fenc- 
ing wire,  9,  1l'  and  13  gauge,  99  p.-r  cent  of  duty. 

L022.— Charcoal    used    for  sme|th,Lr  of  ores,  99   per 

cent. 

1023.  Rolled  hexagon,  iron  or  steel  Lars  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cold  drawn  or  cold  roll.-. I  iron  or 
steel  bars  or  turned  and  polish.-d  shafting,  99  p.-r  cent. 

1024.-  Vain  composed  chiefly  of  wool.  No.  30  and 
finer,  in  white  when  us.-d  in  the  manufacture  of  socks 
and  stockings  '■''■'  p.-r  cent. 

Under  section  1212.  Aigrette,  aigrette  plumes,  os 
trich  plumes  and  the  skin  or  plumage  of  wild  birds 
are  prohibited  for  importation,  hut  this  does  not  ap- 
ply r"  ostrich  feathers.  English  pheasanl  and  Indian 
peacock,  the  plumage  of  game  birds  or  birds  import- 
ed alive,  or  to  specimens  for  museums  or  educational 
purpos.-s.  The  prohibition  will  become  effective  on 
January  1.  1915. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


Conferences  regarding  the  wage  scale  for  the  work- 
men of  all  trades  al  all  the  plants  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  were  held  a1  the  Boston  headqurters 
office  of  the  company  lasl  week  with  satisfactory 
suits.  Four  International  Union  presidents  with  com- 
mittees from  the  25  plants  of  the  company  were  present. 

•  *        *        * 

International  Paper  Company  of  :><>  Broad  street. 
Xew  York,  has  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  V£  of  !  I"'1'  cent-  on  preferred  stock  payable  April 
15.    Books  i>f  the  company  closed  on  April  1. 

•  *         *         » 

The  Economic  Pow^r  and  Products  Company  has 
been  incorporated  in  Delaware,  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  from  cotton  stalks.  The  Company  is  being 
financed  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  officers,  all  Phila- 
delphians,  as  shown  by  the  prospectus,  are:  President. 
-Tames  M.  Dyan;  vice-president,  General  James  B.  Cor- 
yell and  Elberl  A.  Corbin;  secretary  and  treasury,  Wil- 
liam D.  .Miller.  The  company  estimates  that  with  tin- 
stalks  from  Southern  cotton  fields  it  can  produi ach 

year  a  quantity  of  paper  that  if  made  from  wood  pulp, 
would  mean  the  deforest  izatioii  of  800,000  acres  of  tim- 
ber land. 

•  •  *  • 

In  line  with  retrenchment  policy  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  has  issued  orders  cutting  oul  the  paper  roller 
That  they  are  sanitary  is  not  denied  hut  the 
new  style  of  towel  has  proven  rather  expensive.  It 
may  take  some  time  before  the  paper  towels  entirely 
disappear  as  there  is  a  large  stock  on  hand,  hut  in  many 
of  the  local  offices  the  linen  towel  has  again  made  its 
appearance  and  the  roller  towels  have  been  discarded. 
On  some  of  the  trains  the  paper  towels  will  continue 
until  the  supply  is  exhausted.  The  officials  have  fig- 
ured out  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  provide  individual 
towels  for  their  clerks  and  in  each  department  cup- 
boards are  now  being  provided  for  individual  towel-,. 
gements  will  he  made  to  have  these  towels  laun- 
dered at  the  company  laundries  in  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia an. I  Pittsburgh.  Each  employe  will  probably 
he  allowed  an  average  of  four  (dean  towels  each  week. 

•  •        •        • 

Assurat s  have  been  given  to  Second   Vice  I' 

I'liion.  Business  Agenl  Thomas  Murphy  of  Eagle  Lodge 
dent    \Y.   ( '.   Smith   of  the    International    Paper   Makers' 

and  a  delegation  of  members  of  Eagle  lodge  from  each 
of  the  mills  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company, 
at  Holyoke,  Mass.  and  vicinity  bj  the  officials  of  the 
company  that  tie'  three  tour  system  would  he  inaugur- 
ated in  all  the  divisions  of  the  company  as  soon  as  pos 

Bible      Trade  c litions  prevented  doing  this  iminedi- 

''lit  it  will  en promised  tie  officials  of  the  com 

•  •         •         • 

II      colli  I  ol     W   ill     he    W  a'_'eil     ill 

Ol    'he    I    men    Bag    and    Papi 

S ■  w   Voi  l<  '  'ircles  bj   the  requesl 
committee  as  well  as 
•  he  stockholders 

■  .  .     ....    || 

I    that    the    foi  ne  i    has 

nitj  with  its  custom  .- 


mer  years,  lie  added  that  it 
whether  stockholders  forwarded 
company  or  the  committee. 


tie 


no    difference 
proxies   to   the 


(iieat  Northern  Paper  Company  distributed  P>  per 

cent,  in  divid. -lids  in  1913,  says  the  Lewiston,  Me..  Jour- 
nal in  discussing  the  paper  market,  and  indications  are 
this  record  will  he  duplicated  in  the  current  year.  This 
company  has  the  unique  record  of  operating  capacity 
continuously  throughout  the  year.  Through  control  of 
its  sources  of  water  supply,  it  is  able  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate supply  id'  water  for  power  and  paper  making 
when  mills  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  shut  down 
on  account  of  drouth.  The  company's  rated  capacity 
daily.  This  may  he  increased  during  1914  by  the  addi- 
tion id'  a  new  machine  to  600  tons  daily.  While  the 
price  of  paper  is  lower  than  1913,  there  is  more  "stabil- 
itj  to  the  newsprint  market."  and  this  element  is  an 
important  factor  in  shaping  net  profits.  -lust  what  the 
word  "stability"  signifies  we  shall  know  later.  Mean- 
time it  is  probable  that  International  Paper  Company 
will  soon  he  aide  to  gel  Iolts  free  of  export  duty  from 
its  valuable  crown  lands.  Will  there  yel  he  an  inter- 
national concert  in  paper  as  there  is  in  yimr  other  pro- 
ducts.' Such  concert  is  possible.  There  are  many  ways 
of  misconcert  until  the  soft  pedal  is  in  ocular  demon- 
stration.    Ten  per  cent,  net   is  pretty   fair  for  a   Mellon 


The  cases  of  the  Williamette  Pulp  &  Paper  Corn- 
pan}  of  < Oregon  and  the  Western  ( to-operative  <  lompany 
against  Clatsop  County  have  been  settled  out  of  court. 
These  actions  were  on  an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
County  Board  id'  Equalization  and  were  brought  to  set 
aside  the  assessed  valuation  fixed  upon  the  plaintiff's 
timber  lands.  The  settlement  was  effected  as  a  result 
of  the  second  cruise  made  of  the  timber.  A  similar  suit 
broughl  bj  the  Crossetl  Timber  Company  against  the 
county  is  also  reported  to  have  been  adjusted. 
•         •         •         • 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company  has  adopt- 
ed a  new  and  novel  method  by  which  it  is  expected 
man}  improvements  will  result  in  its  various  mills 
which  will  help  to  bring  the  business  of  the  company 
up  to  the  highesl  point  of  efficiency.  The  plan  is  to 
have  the  superintendents  and  managers  id'  the  different 
mills  visit  the  various  plants  and  suggesl  any  changes 
thai  the}  ma}  think  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  many  dif- 
ferent departments  Schedules  of  these  "suggestion 
tours''  have  just  I ii  sent  out  to  the  mill  superinten- 
dents and  managers.  These  schedules  are  so  arranged 
that  the  superintendent  of  a  mill  will  not  he  a  member 
of  the  same  group,  as  the  manager  of  the  same.  They 
w  ill  go  in  pari  ies  of  five  or  six.  and  w  ill  probably  make 
weekl}  trips.    These  trips  will  continue  until  every  mill 

i-    inS] led.      "n    these    trips    the   superintendents   ami 

managers  will  I x| led.  h  is  said,  to  make  careful 

inspections  of  everything  that  comes  under  their  ob- 
servation. It  is  thought  that  some  managers  and  super- 
intendents will  have  certain  ways  of  doing  this  or  that 
kind  ol  work  that  ma\  not  be  in  use  in  other  mills  and 
that  h\  calling  the  attention  of  the  other  mill  officials 
to  these  things,  the  company  is  certain  to  be  the  gainer. 
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The  paper  mill  strike  at  Marinette.  Wis.,  is  over. 
The  men  returned  to  work  last  week  and  everything  is 
moving  nicely  in  the  three  paper  mills  there.  The  strike 
lasted  less  than  two  days.  The  men  state  that  they 
were  granted  a  raise  of  twenty  cents  a  day  at  a  con- 
ference between  a  committee  of  six  appointed  by  the 
strikers  ami  Gen.  Mgr.  Hoskins  a  compromise  was  ar- 
ranged and  later  it  was  submitted  to  the  employe-  at  a 
mass  meeting.  The  compromise  was  unanimoush  ac- 
cepted and  the  night  crew  immediately  let!  tc  resumi 
work. 

•  #         #         # 

As  a  result  id'  the  visit  of  the  officials  of  the  F'nion 
Mae-  &  Paper  Co.  to  Kaukauna,  Wis..  Ias1  week  it  has 

heeil  deeideil   that    extensive  improvements  will    lie  mad' 

to  the  mill  there  this  year,  involving  the  r  penditure  el' 
upwards  of  $50,000.  .  A.  Kimberly,  Jr.,  vice-president 
of  the  company,  C.  B.  Sanders,  manager  of  factories, 
both  of  New  Fork,  accompanied  by  Thos.  Oetsham  and 
T.  M.  Avery,  special  construction  engineers,  inspected 
the  Kankanna  plant  ami  at  a  bushels  meeting  held 
later  in  Chicago  it  was  decided  that  the  needed  im- 
provements be  made  ami  the  constructiou  experts  are 
now  busy  preparing  plans.  The  improvements  will  in- 
clude a  complete  rebuilding  of  the  flume  beneath  the 
mill,  which  will  be  laid  in  concrete  and  steel.  \ew  re- 
inforced concrete  floors  will  also  replace  the  old  wood- 
en floors  in  various  sections  of  the  plant  which  havi 
become  badly  rotted  from  age.  The  improvements  to 
the  flume  and  floors  \\  ill  In-  after  the  style  of  the  recent 
reconstruction  of  the  Thilmany  flume,  and  will  be  built 
for  future  endurance. 

•  »  •  • 

The  tire  loss  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  paper 
mill  of  the  Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  at  Big 
Island.  Va..  last  month  ha-  been  adjusted  and  the  com- 
pany is  now  considering  the  question  of  rebuilding. 
It  has  not   been  determined  yet   whether  the  mill  will 

be  located  at  the  old  site  ..r  elsewhere.  To  locate  the 
mill  elsewhere  would  kill  Big  Island  as  a  town  for 
practically  its  entire  population  ha-  lived  from  the  mills 
pay  roll  for  years. 

•  •  •  • 

Fire    Which    broke    nllt     ill    the    WOOdrOOm    of    the    |)el|s. 

Paper  and  Pulp  Co.  mill  at  Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  several 
Weeks  agO   resulted    in   a   loss  estimated   at    $2,000.      Most 

of  this  was  to  machinery.  The  cause  is  not  known  but 
it  is  thought  to  have  started  cither  from  friction  in 
one  of  the  belts  or  I'ioi n  the  electric  wires.  The  auto- 
matic springlers  started  work  at  once  ami  if  it  had  ao1 
been  for  them  the  tire  would  have  gained  a  dangerous 
lead.  The  building  was  not  so  badly  damaged  but  what 
it  can  be  used,  but  there  will  be  a  little  delaj  t"  repair 
the  machinery. 

•  •         *         • 

Using  as  its  slogan,  "A  new  name  but  the  same  pol 
icies."  the  Taylor  Burt  Co..  papermakers  of  Holyoke, 
Mass..  has  been  reorganized  as  the  Taylor-Logan  Co.. 
with  Hon.  .lames  Logan,  ex-mayor  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
as  a  large  stockholder  and  a  director.  Mr.  Burt  who 
was  with  the  company  at  its  beginning  in  1905  sold 
out  his  interests  and  retired  from  the  company  in  1909. 
Mr.  Logan  has  been  a  stockholder  for  a  long  time,  and 
last  year  increased  his  holdings  and  consented  to  1,, 
a  director.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this,  according  to 
a  statement  from  the  company,  ami  of  the  help  that 
ex-mayor's  support  and  council  brought  that  tin-  name 
of  the  company  was  changed.  The  Taylor-Logan  paper 
and  especially  the  brand  known  as  "Public  Service 
Bond,"  is  sold  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


The  company  owns  valuable  land,  water  power  rights 
and  a  modern,  well-equipped  plant  at  Holyoke,  and 
it  manufactures  high-grade  bond  papers  cover  for 
adverpetus  of  Mr.  Logan,  the  company  will  increase 
the  size  of  its  plant,  and  thereby  extend  its  territory 
and  increase  its  output. 


Word  has  just  been  received  at  Madison.  Maine, 
from  Boston  that  increased  wages  will  be  paid  all  em 
ployees  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  at  its  plants 
in  Millinocket,  East  Millinocket  and  Madison,  by  an 
agreement  reached  by  the  company  and  union  leaders. 
The  agreement  which  is  for  two  years  followed  four 
days  of  conference.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  ad- 
vanced in  every  department.  On  May  1,  a  further  in- 
crease will  be  made,  as  a  result  of  which,  250  paper 
makers    will    receive    an    advance    of    11    per   cent.;    SOI) 

pulp  and  sulphite  workers  will  recer*  T1-  per  cent 
additional,  and  250  engineers,  firemen  and  mechanics 
will  obtain  increases  amounting  to  an  average  of  10 
per  cent.  In  some  instances,  the  increases  ainoiinl  bo 
^il  per  cent.  The  agreement  provides  for  the  six-day 
week,  the  eight-hour  day  for  the  papermakers,  a  nine 
hour  day  for  the  pulp  and  sulphite  workers  and  others; 
observance  of  jurisdiction  as  laid  down  by  the  A.  F. 
of  I,.  Laws;  that  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts, 
and  arbitration  to  adjust  any  disputes.  The  agreement 
is  signed  by  General  Manager  W.  A.  Whitcomb  for 
the  company.  International  1'ivsident  J.  I).  Carey  of 
the  Papermakers,  John  II.  Malin  id'  the  Pulp  and  Sul- 
phite Workers  and  Timothy  liealy  of  the  Firemen's 
Union;  New    England  Organizer  Frank   II.   McCarthy, 

representing  the  Federated  Trades  Councils  of  Milii 
noeket  and  Madison;  John  T.  Mackin  and  W.  I'.  Carin 
of  the  Millinocket  Pulp  Workers,  Thomas  Powers  for 
the  Millinocket  workers,  William  I-'.  Jones  and  George 
I-'.  McCann  for  the  Millinocket  Pulp  Workers'  Union, 
Benrj  Capen  for  the  Millinocket  Firemen's  Union  and 
William  A.  Brown  ami  John  F.  McDonald  for  tin-  Bast 
Millinocket  Federated  Trades  Council. 


HOW  TO  DETECT  SIZING. 

Kollmann  has  made  \arioiis  attempts  to  deted   rosin 

and  animal  size  microscopically  in  paper.  The  behav- 
iour of  rosin  and  papers  sized  with  animal  size  in  the 
presence  of  the  following  reagents  was  tested:  iodine 
solution,  concentrated  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  mercury, 
potash  [ye  and  sulphate  of  copper   (Biurel    reaction  . 

glacial    acetic     acid     and     concentrated     sulphuric    acid 
Adamkiew  ICZ    .  tannin  solution,  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  sugar   (Raspail's  action,.      Only    1,'aspail's   re- 
action  and   the   tannin    reaction    were    f< |    useful,   the 

presence  of  fat  and  casein   in  the  paper  being   a   condi 
tion. 

Raspail's  reaction  for  detecting  rosin  size.  The 
paper  is  moistened  on  the  object  carrier  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  cane  sugar,  torn  into  fibres  and 
the  solution  pressed  away  with  filter  paper;  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  then  dabbed  on.  Under  the 
microscope  the  material  then  looks  distinctly  v,-,l  if 
the   paper   w  as   rosin   sized. 

Tannin  reaction  for  detecting  animal  size.  The 
paper  is  heated  with  water  on  the  object  carrier,  the 
paper  is  removed  and  tannin  solution  added  to  tl at- 
tract. If  the  paper  was  animal  sized  then  a  brownish 
amorphous  precipitate  is  seen  through  tin-  microseopi 
— Dei-  Papier-Fabrikant. 
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PULP-REDUCING  APPARATUS. 

By  CHARLES  WELLS  SHARTLE,  of  Middletown, 
Ohio. 

is.  PATENT  NO.  1,091,941. 

This  invention  pertains  to  ;i  system  of  apparatus  so 
organized  that  the  screening  machine  may  run  with 
practical  continuity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
rough  pulp  tailed  away  from  the  screening  machine 
may  require  to  be  acted  upon  by  reducing  machinery 
working  in  a  discontinuous  manner. 

My  present  invention  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  following  description  taken  in  connection  with  the 
accompanying  drawings  in  which: — 

Figure  1.  is  a  plau  of  a  pulp-reducing  apparatus  ex- 
emplifying my  invention,  and  Pig  '_'  is  a  vertical  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  same  in  the  plane  of  line  a  of 
Fig  1. 

In  the  drawings: — 1.  indicates  a  pulp-screening  ma- 
chine of  usual  type;  2,  the  outlet  therefrom  for  the 
pulp  which  is  of  such  degree  of  fineness  as  to  have  pass- 
ed through  the  screen-plates:  3,  the  bead  of  the  screen, 
onto  which  is  to  be  delivered,  by  any  suitable  means, 
the  rough  pulp  of  such  degree  of  wetness  as  is  suitable 
for  the  -'Tern in g  operation  :  4.  the  tail  of  the  screen,  on- 
to which  is  to  pass  the  rough  pulp  which  is  of  such 
coarseness  as  to  be  unable  to  puss  through  the  screen- 
n  endless  series  of  drag-blades  of  known 
construction  arranged  to  drag  the  pulp  over  the  screen- 
-  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  screen  ;  o\  a  heat- 
in-  engine  of  known  type,  adapted  to  receive  the  rough 
pulp  tailed  rift'  from  the  screen  and,  by  operating  upon 
that  pulp  after  a  proper  length  of  time,  to  reduce  it  to 
proper  degree  of  fineness,  this  beating  engine  being  ad- 
apted to  receive  the  tailillL's  ('mill  tile  sec,.,.,,,  the  illus- 
tration showing  the  beating  engine  ,i-  being  located  up- 
on a  lower  level  than  the  screen,  as  on  a  lower  floor  of 
a  mill,  so  that  the  tailings  from  the  screen  may  flow 
to  the  beating  engine  by  gravity;  7.  a  discharge  pipe 
through  which  the  beating  engine  may  he  emptied 
of   its  contents:   s.   ;,    gate   jn    t li iss   discharge    pipe;   :i,   a 

water  supply  pipe  to  deliver  into  the  beating  engine 

..s  may  I,,-  needed  in  the  pulp  therein  to  lit  it 

p  oper  action   by  the   beating'  engine;    in.  a   chute 

•  d   to  deliver  the   tailings  of  the  screen   to   the 

L'llle  where   gravity    is  depended    upon    to  ellect 

hi    the    particular   CBSe    illustrated  ;   H, 

a   trap  door  in   the   tail   of  the   screen    between    the   t,r 

end  of  the  screen  and  the  terminal  end  of  screen 

;    this  trap  door  being  preferably  located  verj  near 

l  •  ml  of  the  screen;  1J.  a  tank  disposed  be 

1 1  and  the  beating  engine  and  ha\  ing 

■  tcess  of  that   of 

ine;    and    13,    a    \alve    disposed    at    the 

adapted  to  permit  the  discharge 
portion  thereol 

the   apparatus,   in    the   particular 
h     pulp,    of    proper-    Wl  I 

..    and    ,s  dri I    ,u,r 

Pulp  of  pr r  Ri 


passes  through  the  screen-plates  ami  out  through  the 
outlet  2.  for  utilization  or  for  further  treatment  if 
need  he.  Trap  door  11  being  closed,  the  drag-blades 
drag'  tailward,  the  pulp  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the 
screen-plates,  this  coarse  stuff  passing  oil'  of  the  tail 
and  thence  into  the  beating  engine  through  chute  10. 
As  the  pulp,  in  passing  over  the  screen  has  no*  only 
parted  with  much  of  the  finely  reduced  pulp,  but  also 
a  large  quantity  of  the  water  carried  by  the  pulp  deliv- 
ered to  the  screen,  the  pulp  delivered  to  the  beating  en- 
gine is  not  sufficiently  wet  for  beating  operation.  To 
make  up  for  this  deficiency  a  proper  amount  of  water 
is  admitted  to  the  beating  engine  through  supply  pipe 
!l  and  the  described  operation  is  continued  until  the 
beating  engine  is  properly  tilled,  it  being  understood,  of 
coins,-,  that  the  beating  engine  is  in  motion  and  exer- 
cising its  reducing  function  upon  the  pulp  while  the 
pulp  is  being  delivered  into  it. 

The  beating  engine  having  been  properly  tilled  with 
pulp  and  properly  supplied  with  water,  trap  door  11  is 
to  In-  opened,  whereas  the  pulp  tailed   from   the  screen. 


goes  into  tank  13  instead  of  into  the  beating  engine, 
it    being    understood    that    valve    13    is   closed.      The    beat 

ing  engine  operates  upon  the  pulp  within  it  until  the 
same  is  reduced  to  the  proper  decree  of  fineness  where- 
upon '-'ate  8  is  to  he  opened.  .  I  1 1  ■  1  tile  reduced  p!llp  dis- 
charged through  pipe  7  to  some  proper  point  for  utiliza- 
tion or  for  further  treatment  if  need  be.  In  the  mean- 
time the  screen  has  been  tailing  into  the  tank,  and 
when  the  beating  engine  has  been  emptied  and   gate   s 

again  closed,  then  valve  13  is  to  be  opened  ami  the 
contents  of  the  tank  or  a  sufficient  quantit}  of  the 
contents  go  into  the  beating  engine  to  be  acted  upon 
by  it  in  the  same  manner  as  it  acted  upon  the  tailings 
received  by  it  directly  from  the  screen.  If  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantitj  of  pulp  within  the  tank  to  properly 
lill  tin-  beating  engine  then,  after  the  transfer,  valve  13 

may    be   closed    and    the    tailinirs    from    lie     screen    ma.\ 

continue  to  go  to  the  tank  through  the  trap  door.     If 

there    he   an    insufficient    quantit]     of   pulp    in    the    tank 

to  property  till  the  beating  engine  then  the  quantity 
in  the  beating  engine  maj  be  added  to  b\  tailings  pass 
ing  through  the  trap  door  ami  through  the  tank  or.  the 
trap  door  being  closed.  h\    tailings  going   to  tin    healing 

engine  through  chute  in.  or.  in  caae  of  an  insufficiency 
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of  pulp  in  the  tank,  the  trap  door  may  1 losed  and 

the   beating   engine   may   receive   pulp  simultaneously 
from  the  tank  and  from  chute  10. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  description 
that  my  invention  consists  in  interposing  between  the 
screen  and  the  beating  engine  or  reducing  mechanism  a 
storage  receptacle  and  in  providing  means  for  inter- 
rupting the  discharge  of  thi  screen  directlj  to  the  beat- 
ing engine  and  causing  the  same  to  discharge  into  said 
storage  receptacle,  and  further  providing  the  storage 
receptacle  with  means  for  causing  the  desired  portion 
of  its  contents  to  be  discharged  into  the  beating  recep- 
tacle, thus  enabling  the  screen  to  be  operated  continu- 
ously regardless  of  the  amount  of  material  bein&  fed 
over  the  same.  If  there  is  bu1  a  small  amounl  of  waste 
or  coarse  material  being  discharged  from  the  screen, 
which  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  beating  engine,  the 


screen  is  allowed  to  discharge  directly  to  the  beating 
engine.  However,  if  the  amount  of  coarse  material 
is  such  as  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  beating  engine 
it  is  discharged  into  the  storage  receptacle  and  thence 
into  the  beating  engine  when  the  latter  is  readj 
ceive  it.  In  this  tnannr  the  screen  operates  continu- 
ously and  where  the  amount  of  coarse  material  is  suffi- 
cient the  beating  engine  can  operate  at  its  full  capacity 
practically  continuously  because  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
i  mptied  it  can  immediately  be  refilled  from  the  storage 
receptacle  without  waiting  for  the  slower  process  of 
filling  it  directly  from  the  screen. 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  thai  1  do  not  desire  to  be 
limited  to  the  details  of  construction  shown  and  de- 
scribed, for  obvious  modifications  will  occur  to  a  per- 
son skilled  iii  the  art. 


ROTARY  SUCTION-ROLL  OR  VACUUM  COUCH 

ROLL  FOR  USE  IN  PAPER-MAKING 

MACHINES. 

By  ROBERT  MARX,  of  London,  England. 

U.S.  PATENT  NO.  1,091,899. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  or  ap- 
plicable to  rotary  suction  rolls  or  vacuum  couch  rolls 
for  use  in  paper  making  macl 

An  object  of  the  invention  is  to  mount  a  stationary 
suction  box  having  an  open  top  within  a  perforated 
drum  or  cylinder  in  such  a  way  that  said  box  is  im- 
movable radially  of  said  cylinder  and  neverthel  • 
effective  airtight  joint  is  afforded  between  the  interior 
of  said  cylinder  ami  the  edges  bounding  said  open  top. 

Further  objects  are  to  provide  antifriction  bearings 
if  desired  of  a  more  or  less  fluid  tight  nature  between 


said  drum  and  said  l>o\,  to  improve  the  construction 
ami  arrangement  of  mbers  which  produce  said  air- 
tight .joint  between  said  drum  and  suction  box.  and  gen- 
erally to  provide  an  apparatus  in  which  the  suction 
box  is  prevented  from  being  drawn  againsl  the  drum 
so  that  any  wear  comes  upon  the  jointmaking  members 
and  is  distributed  over  a  considerable  area,  the  resull 
being  that  less  driving  power  is  required,  the  vacuum 
is  more  efficiently  maintained,  the  tvear  parts  .re  re 
newable  in  a  simple  manner  and  at  low  cost,  and  the 
power  consumption  by  the  pumps  aid  the  machine  is 
considerably  reduced. 

In  the  drawings,  Pig  1  is  a  central  Longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  an  improved  suction  roll  machine.  Pig.  1'  is  a 
transverse  section.  Pig.  :i  is  a  Longitudinal  sectional 
view  of  ;i  bearing  detail  to  a  Larger  scale  Pig.  4  is 
a  moie  or  hss  diagrammatic  plan  view  of  the  arrange- 
menl  of  packing  members.  Pig.  .">  is  partly  an  end 
elevation  and  partly  a  transverse  section  of  one  end 
packing  member  and  its  holder.  Pig.  6  is  a  section  at 
righl  angles  to  the  section  in  Pig.  .">  ami  Pig;  7  is  a  plan 
section  taken  on  the  line  VI I     VI 1 1  of  Pig.  5. 

Referring  to  the  drawings,  a.  are  suitable  standards 
or  supports,  and  fixedly  connected  thereto,  are  hollow 
trunnions  b.  which  form  extensions  of  the  central  suc- 
tion  box   e 

d  is  a  rotarj  drum  i mted  on  the  trunnions  b  in  the 

manner  hereinafter  described. 

The  suction  box  e  is  provided  with  an  aperture  e 
which  communicates  with  the  suction  chamber  proper, 
ami  f  is  a  suction  connection  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 

hollow  trunnions  b  for  exhausting  the  air  from  the  suc- 
tion chamber  through  the  suction  box.     Tl mis  of 

the  hollow  trunnions  are  hermetically  sealed  bj  disks 
g,  ami  these  trunnions  may  be  fixed  in  the  supports  by 
means  of  the  set  screws  h.  so  as  to  permit  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  suction  box  to  i, t  the  various  require- 
ments. The  -si,  i,  iction  box  arc  formed  by  a 
plurality  of  Longitudinally  extending  bars  which  are 
seated  in  chambers  a,  as  clearlj  shown  in  Pig.  "_'. 
These   bars  may   be   made   in  one  piece,   but    I    prefer   to 

form  them  of  a  plurality  of  pi is,  as  illustrated  in  the 

drawings.  Kadi  of  these  members  comprises  thi 
per  strip,  j.  which  is  arranged  to  engage  the  inner 
periphery  of  the  drum,  and  which  is  secured  to  a  ram 
I'  ■  s"  'bat  tl ntire  bar  is  moveable  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion in  the  chamber  m  to  hold  the  upper  face  thereof 
in  contact  with  tin-  inner  periphery  of  the  drum.    The 

end  members  extend  from  bar  to  bar.  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  suction  chamber  to  a  point  adjacent  to  the 
inner  peripherj  of  the  drum.  Each  of  these  end  mem- 
bers comprises  a  holder  p  the  full  width  of  the  sin-- 
amber,  and  which   is  provided   with  a  Iran- 

groove,  as  clearly  shown  in  Pig  7  Moveably  mounted 
in  this  groove  is  a  slider  v.  which  is  normally  held  in 
its  upward  position  by  means  of  a  plurality  of  springs 
w.  seated  in  openings  in  the  bottom  of  the  holder. 
which  bear  againsl  the  bottom  of  the  groove  in  the 
holder.  Seated  within  this  groove  above  tin-  slider  v. 
is  a  packing  member  k.  which  extends  from  side  bar 
to  side  bar.  and  is  held  in  contact  vVith  the  inner 
periphery  of  the  drum  d  by  means  of  the  spring  w, 
which  holds  tin-  slider  in  its  elevated  position.  These 
packing  strips  k  may  be  of  inverti  I  U-shape  in 
section,  the  limbs  id'  the  I'  extending  downwardly  ami 
i  the  slider  v  iii  the  groove  in  the  holder  p. 
Connected  to  the  lower  end  of  each  of  the  end  mem- 
bers, is  a  Longitudinally  extending  leather  packing, 
which  is  arranged  to  form  a  tighl  joint  between  the 
sides  0f  the  chamber  m  and  tin-  members  forming 
sides  of  the  box.     Water  under  pressure  is  admitti 
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the  spaces  beneath  these  packing  memhers  o  through  a 

pipe  n  to  hold  the  side  members  in  their  elevated  posi- 
tion. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  des- 
cription that  the  side  members  engage  the  end  mem- 
bers throughout  the  entire  height  of  the  side  members, 
which  will  avoid  any  leakage  between  the  side  and  end 
members.  The  packing  strips  k  prevent  leakage  be- 
tween the  end  members  and  the  inner  periphery  of  the 
drum,  and  as  tie  bers  are  held  in  contact  with 

the  inner  periphery  of  the  drum  by  means  of  hydraulic 
pressure,  an  air-tight  joint  will  he  formed  between  the 
drum  and  the  side  members. 

Packing  leathers  x  are  fitted  along  the  side  and  bot- 
tom   edges   of   tile    holders    p.    being    fixed    thereon    b\     the 

angle  bars  y.  and  having  for  their  purpose  to  prevent 
leakage  of  water  or  air  past  such  holders  into  the  va- 
cuum or  suction  bos  c.    At  a  point  diametrically  oppo- 

~  aperture  e.  the  suction  l'ox  e  is  formed  with  a 
web  or  support  z  carrying  a  foot  piece  1.  the  lower 
surface  of  which  is  part-cylindrical  to  fit  the  interior 
surf; of  the  drum  d. 


FIGS. 


FIGU. 


I        drum    d,    which    is   driven    for   example    bj     the 

I  iuil'  -  shrunk  or  otherwise  fixed  therein,  runs 

upon  tin-  antifriction  bearings  around  the  trunnions  h. 

trigs   may  comprise   rollers  :'.   running   upon 

I  mii  tin-  trunnions  b  ami  n  Ithin  a 

■  or  bashing  •"»  which  is  connected  with  the 

drum  d  bj   a  rii  ■'   iron,  which  is 

!i  iifii   d   and   casing  •'■   hut    is   i 

■  herewith.    The  rollers  ::  run  he 

i  mbled  parts 

i  h     a  divided  cast 


iron  ring  17.  which  is  interposed  between  the  cover 
ring  S  and  the  bearing  parts.  Rings  9  are  arranged 
to  turn  with  the  casing  5,  and  similar  rings  10  are  ar- 
ranged between  the  inner  rings  l>  and  the  flanges  11 
on  the  trunnions  and  also  between  the  outer  rings  9 
and  sliding  rings  12.  In  the  spaces  between  the  ends 
id'  tin-  rings  li  and  the  rings  9  are  inserted  rolls  18  of 
sheet  asbestos  impregnated  or  covered  with  rubber  and 
well  greased,  or  any  other  suitable  packing  material, 
and  it  will  he  seen  that  by  screwing  up  the  bolts  14 
the  rings  12  will  be  forced  inwardly  in  the  axial  direc- 
tion, thereby  compressing  the  rolls  13  and  causing  them 
to  make  a  tight  joint  between  the  drum  d  and  the  cas- 
ing 5.  At  the  same  time  tlie  axial  pressure  due  to  the 
screwing  up  of  the  bolts  14  does  not  set  up  undue  fric- 
tion owing  to  the  presence  of  the  rings  II  ami  10.  which 
rub  against  one  another  and  take  the  wear,  as  well  as 
preventing  binding  of  the  drum  to  the  stationary  parts 
as  might  happen  in  the  absence  of  these  rings  II  and  10. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  tin  apparatus  fitted  with  these 
improvements,  the  fluid  tight  sliding  joint  between  the 
drum  d  and  the  suction  box  c  is  quite  independent  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  which  in  previous  machines 
of  this  type.  w;is  utilized  to  force  these  parts  together 
when  a  vacuum  was  set  up  in  the  suction  box  c.  Con- 
sequently, heretofore,  if  a  high  degree  of  vacuum 
were  employed  the  suction  box  and  drum  were  held 
together  so  tightly  that  the  drum  became  practically 
inoperative.  In  other  eases  the  high  vacuum  could 
not  he  maintained  owing  to  faulty  packing  arrange- 
ments. Xow  in  the  improved  arrangement  the  suction 
box  c  is  absolutely  prevented  from  moving  out  of  con- 
centricity with  the  drum  d  and  the  formation  of  the 
fluid  tight  sliding  joint  is  entirely  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  packing  strips  and  bars  j  k.  consequently  the  de- 
gree of  vacuum  employed  may  be  as  high  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  and  nevertheless  the  power  required  for 
driving  is  reduced.  In  addition,  the  drying  action  is 
increased  by  the  higher  degree  of  vacuum  which  can 
and  may  now  be  employed. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  important  to  provide 
means  for  preventing  leakage  between  the  holders  p 
and  the  drum  c  ami   between  the  longitudinal   packing 

strips  k  ami  their  holders  p.  Refere to  Pigs.  2  and 

4  w  ill  show  I  hat  the  ends  of  the  st  rips  k  tit  nicely  against 
the  strips  j  to  press  tightly  against  the  interior  of  the 
j  by  the  rams  I.  not  only  causes  the  upper  edges  of 
the  strips  j  tii  press  tightlj  against  the  interion  of  the 
drum,  but  owing  to  tie-  engagement  of  the  curved  sur- 
faces of  the  strips  j  and  drum  <l,  there  may  be  a  ten 
dencj  for  the  strips  j  to  move  laterally  a  little  and  to 
tightly  press  againsl  the  ends  of  the  strips  k.  When 
the  transverse  packing  strips  b  aie  moid  towards  one 

another  from  the  position  Seen  in  Pig.  1.  it  will  be  no 
tieed  that  the  water  ami  air  have  access  to  the  spaces 
on  the  outer  sides  of  the  strips  k  and  their  holders 
p  through   the  side   perforations   in   the  drum.      In   these 

circumstances  the  packing  leathers    x.    which    extend 

down   the  sides  and   along   tin'   bottom    of  the   holder  p. 

prevent  such  water  ami  air  from  leaking  past  the  holder 

into    I  he   suet  ion    ho\    e. 

The  roller  bearing  which   preserves   111. lie,  Mt  rh'ity 

of  the  drum  d  with  the  trunnions  h  and  also  facili- 
tates the  movement  of  the  drum,  is  protected  against 

the   entry    of   water   or    liquor    b\     the    rolls   of    packing 

material  13  herinbefore  described  ami  the  tightness 
of  the  packing  can  be  adjusted  as  desired  through 
the  agency  of  the  adjusting  screws  It  ami  the  axiallj 
slidable  lines  12  ami  6. 
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The  invention  is  not  confined  to  the  use  of  a  suction 
box  of  the  particular  cross  section  described,  as  other 
known  forms  can  be  substituted  without  departing  from 
the  invention. 

The  arrangement  comprising  hydraulic  devices  for 
forcing  the  Longitudinal  packing  bars  ,j  upwards  and 
springs  for  forcing  the  transverse  strips  or  bars  k 
upwards,  offers  many  practical  advantages.  The  long- 
itudinal liars  being  of  greal  length  require  to  be  pressed 
upwards  with  uniform  effect  is  attained  by  dydraulic 
means  which  are  readily  applied  owing  to  the  holders 
of  the  Longitudinal  strips  or  liars  j  being  relatively 
immovable.  As  the  transverse  bars  or  strips  k  are 
comparatively  short,  springs  are  effectively  applied 
for  operating  upon  such  bars  and.  as  the  holders  p 
are  slidable,  the  use  of  springs  obviates  anj   difficulty 

which   might   l ncountered   in   supplying   hydraulic 

pressure  to  such  slidable  holders  p. 

The  direct  contact  between  the  transverse  packing 
members  and  the  Longitudinal  strips  is  important 
for  various  reasons.  Heretofore  it  was  proposed  to 
guide  the  longitudinal  strips  between  fixed  walls  both 
of  which  extended  substantially  to  the  inner  face  of 
the  perforated  drum,  but  which  necessarih  were 
slightly  spaced  from  said  drum,  in  order  to  afford 
necessary  clearance.  The  transverse  packing  members 
operated  againsl    the   inner  faces  of  the   inner  walls. 

As  a  result  there  was  a  material  amount  of  leakage 
over  the  edges  of  the  inner  guide  walls  and  appar- 
ently eddy  currents  were  formed  which  at  the  take-off 
poild  of  the  roll  caused  variations  in  suction  and  eon 
sequent   change  of  tie-   take-off  point.     This  was  apt 

to   cause   the    breakage   of   the   sheet    and    at    times   non 

uniform  drying.  By  having  direct  contact  between  the 
transverse    packing    members    and    the    Longitudinal 

strips,  the  availabe  suction  with  the  consequent  break- 
ing of  the  sheet  is  eliminated.  Furthermore,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  apparatus  is  increased  and  the  useless 
leaking  of  air  into  the  suction  box  is  diminished. 


DECISION  IN  LUMBER  CO.  CASE 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  SUITABLE  FOR 
SECURITY-CHECKS. 

Menzies  and  Aitken,  of  Musselburgh,  Scotland, 
Patentee. 
U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,  086.386. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  ait 
of  producing  paper  suitable  for  security  checks  stamps 
and  other  documents,  by  incorporating  in  the  paper 

pulp  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  paper,  or  impreg- 
nating the  partially  or  completely  manufactured  pa- 
per with,  a  compound  of  such  nature  that  when  the  pa- 
per so  treated  is  written  or  printed  on  with  ordinary 
ink  a  reaction  will  take  plac       -  -nit  of  which  the 

color  of  the  ink  will  be  indelibly  mordanted  in  the 
fibers  of  the  paper. 

According  to  the  invention,  there  is  incorporated  in 
the  paper  pulp,  or  the  partially  or  completely  manu- 
factured paper  is  impregnated  with,  a  soluble  thiocya- 
nate.  preferably  thiocyanate  of  ammonium,  and  a  solu- 
ble salt  of  lead,  desirably  in  such  proportions  that  the 
insoluble  thiocyanate  of  lead  produ 1  by  the  combin- 
ation, will  amount  to  5  to  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  paper  more  or  less  :  or  there  may  be  added  direct- 
ly to  the  pulp  or  paper  thiocyanate  of  Lead,  desirably  in 
the  proportion  of  5  to  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
paper  35  more  or  Less. 


The  decision  handed   down   in   the   Court    of   A.pp 
in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Grown  Bank  against   the 
Greal    West    Dumber  Co.   was  in   favor   of   the    Hank, 
the  Court  being  unanimous  in  its  finding  and  full  costs 

for  the  proi .lines  throughout  were  awarded    to   the 

Bank. 

The  case  involved  a  sum  of  approximately  ^bO.OOO. 
The  action  arose  through  the  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
lumber  company  of  its  liabilities.  Large  advances  were 
made  to  this  company   by   the   bank   a   number  of  years 

ago.  When  (lose  advances  had  reached  a  certain  sum 
the  bank,  it  is  alleged,  look  an  active  part  in  conduct 
of  the  business.  It  was  urged  that  the  control  the 
bank  exerted  became  so  large  that  the  Lumber  company 

was    relieved     from     the     responsibility     for    any     loss,  s 

which  might  have  been  incurred. 

(tii  the  tirst  trial  Chief  Justice  Barvej  gave  a  deci- 
sion in  Eavor  of  the  lumber  company.  This  decision  is 
now  unanimously  reversed  by  the  full  conn. 


,K)II\   K.   BOOTH 

Canada's  Veteran   Papernuikcr,  who  celebrated[his 

87th   Birthday  on  April  7th 


John  .Martin  of  the  John  .Marti  of  Winni- 

peg, who  have  branches  in  Calgary,  Begins  and  Edmon- 
ton, was  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  last  week.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  have  been  spending  some  time  in  Indiana, 
ami  also  visited  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities. 
Business  in  the  west  is  improving  in  the  paper  line, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is  good,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Martin  who.  during  the  last  three  years 
built  up  a  very  large  trade  in  all  Lines  of  pa] 
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London,  April  2,  1914. 

Th jating  paper  mill  of  Messrs.  A.  E.  Reed  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  ;it  Maidstone,  in  Cent,  one  of  eighl  owned  by  the 
same  firm,  which  was  burnt  down  in  August  1913,  lias 
been  entirely  rebuilt.  The  mill  had  two  machines,  and 
was  run  by  steam.  Now  electricity  has  been  resorted 
to,  and  the  mill  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  up-to- 
date  structures  any  paper  man  could  lay  ryes  on.  The 
whole  of  the  motors  and  controlling  appliances  have 
been  supplied  by  a  well-known  English  house  with  a 
high  reputation.  All  the  motors  haw  a  speed  variation 
of  from  500  to  1,200  R.P.M.,  thereby  giving  complete 
control  over  the  drying  process  for  the  paper.  The 
original  method  of  driving  was  by  beltt  ransmission 
from  the  main  engine,  by  which  means  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  get  the  proper  speed  at  the  various  changes  of 
tie-  atmosphere  for  drying  the  paper.  The  electrical 
installation  is  giving  great  satisfaction  to  Messrs.  Reed, 
both  in  utility  and  running  cost,  the  saving  id'  the 
cost  of  large  Kelts  being  a  marked  feature  in  the  adop- 
tion of  electrical  power.  Messrs.  Reed  are  one  of  the 
go-ahead  firms  in  England  and  Canada,  and  the  head 
of  the  firm  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  besl  practical 
manufacturers  of  paper  in  Great  Britain.  His  vast 
knowledge  of  mill  work  has  compelled  him  to  adopt 
electricity,  and  the  future  of  the  mill  at  Maidstoni — 
known  as  Bridge  Mill  will  he  watched  with  the 
keenesl  interest. 


Scottish  Wood  Pulp. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  recently  a  good  'leal  id'  at 
tention  has  1 n  given  to  the  question  of  re-afforesta- 
tion and  Fo  well  so  thai  tie-  government  has 
given  grants  to  help  on  the  movement,  short  refer- 
ences to  these  grants  have  appeared  already  in  the  l'nlp 
and  Paper  Magazine.    The  subject  has  now  been  taken 

up  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tait  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Tail   ..v.  Sons. 

I, til..  Inverurie  paper  mills,  in  Scotland,  who  has  writ 
ten  a  h-tter  to  tie-  Aberdeen  "Free  Press"  in  which  he 
says  that  his  family   reclaimed   117  acres,  also  planting 
a  part  of  the  unreclaimed,  and  the  balance  he  has  just 

-ted  planting,  w  ith  the  help  and  advice  id'  the  I'ni 

•A-sity  authorities  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

A  the  planted  portion,  savs  Mr.  Tail,  it  is  interesting 
•■•  that  from  the  spruce  already  matured  his  linn 

had   made  pxcellenl   pulp  and   paper,  and   they   have  also 
made  trials  from  Forests  on  Donside.     lie  Forwarded  a 

men  of  the  paper  to  the    "Free    Press"    and     the 

■    of  that   journal   -a\s   the   paper  which    was   made 

.•.,.  from  wood  L'row  n  on  the  Castle  Forbes 

is  white  and  sharp,  and  crisp  to  the  touch,  as   if 

it    had    come    from    the    mill    yesterday.      It    shows    that 

can  he  no  question  whatever  about  tin'  quality  of 

pulp  prod'.  '.'lid,     I  t    is  excellent,   lie  COH 

rid  all  that  is  needed  is  that  the  supply  he  made 
'i  quantity.  r  it  &  Sons  are  the  sole 

d  Seol     di  •  hi     deeplj  interested 

in    being  of  the  opinion 

handled  in  the  right  way,  with 

tie    paper   in 


Edward  Lloyd  Ltd. 

Considering  the  dullness  of  the  paper  industry  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1913,  a  most  remarkable  Feature 
of  the  annual  report  for  last  year  issued  by  Edward 
Lloyd.  Limited,  is  the  considerably  larger  profits  se- 
cured, when  the  results  are  compared  with  1912.  The 
increase  is  attributed  to  the  more  active  demand  For 
every  description  of  paper  throughout  the  world  and 
an  increased  production  of  pulp  and  paper  at  the 
company's  different  mills.  Tiny  also  say  that  econo- 
mies in  manufacturing  have  compensated  to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  present  low  sellinL'  price  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct. Profits  rose  from  E140,337  to  £152,362,  an  in- 
crease nf  £12,025,  and  as  the  much  larger  balance  of 
>."J:;.i;-J!i  was  broughl  down,  the  total  is  £175,992  in 
comparison  with  £156,729.  To  reserve  £20,000  is  again 
placed,  ami  after  paying  the  Preference  dividend  the 
total  distribution  on  the  Ordinary  shares  is  raised  from 
in  per  cent  to  11 1  |  per  cent,  while  the  balance  broughl 
forward  is  substantially  increased  to  £41,498.  The  re- 
port says  there  now  appears  to  hi'  some  slackening  in 
the  requirements  id'  most  countries,  and  shareholders 

must   he  prepared   for  soi liminution  id'  activity  of 

trade  in  1914.  With  the  addition  mentioned  the  reserve 
account  will  stand  at  £60,000,  while  investments  in  the 
balance-sheel  amount  to  £98,455,  so  that  the  financial 
position  of  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  is  a  remarkably  strong 
one.  Two  features  of  this  company  Canadians  would 
do  well  to  take  a  note  of  one  is  the  company's  in- 
vestments and  the  other  is  the  company's  pension  fund. 

John  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  report  of  John  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  paper  ma- 
kers ami  wholesale  stationers,  makes  the  bald  statement 
that  "after  making  the  usual  depreciation  and  provid- 
ing  for  interest   on  debenture  stock    ami     preference 

stocks,  the  net  profit  amounts  to  £87,794,  as  compared 
with  'J!1!*. 171  last  year."  and  does  not  indicate  what 
appropriations  are  to  he  made,  or  the  rate  of  dividend 
to  he  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares.  Even  this  informa- 
tion, slight  though  it  is.  is  a  greal  improvement  on  the 
previous  report,  when  not  even  the  amount  of  protil 
realized  was  made  known,  the  balance  sheet  showing 
one   item   of  "sundrj    reserves  .111.1    protits."     It    is  stated 

with  regard  to  the  past  year,  that  despite  the  fall  ill 
profit,  the  total  sales  were  again  increased  in  the  face 
of  increased  compel  it  ion  ami  enhanced  cost  of  mater- 
ials. The  principal  reduction  in  profil  occurred  at  the 
Croxlej  paper  mills;  owing  to  the  employment  of  a 
number  of  new  workers  inexperienced  with  the  me- 
thods ami  machinery  of  the  mill,  on  the  introduction  of 

three    shifts     instead     Of    tWO,    ail     Unexpected     increase     III 

waste  occurred,  in  addition  to  the  increased   w  aires.      It 
has  been   Found   necessary,  therefor.,  to  revert   to  the 
two  shifts  system     Serious  delays  have  also  occurred  in 
the  deliver}  of  the  new  boilers,  so  that  the  electric  pow 
er  plant,  on   winch   a   considerable  amount   of  capital 

lias  been  expended,  is  not  v.l  111  operation.  Iml  it  is  an 
I  hi  |  i.i  ted  to  he  working  hv    the  middle  of  I  liis  \,ar.      The 

change  bai  I)   From  the  three  shifts  to  two  shifts  shows 

that  the  experiment,  which  was  only  on  trial,  has  |.rov 
ed    a    failure   and    should    put    a    stop   to   all    the    talk    we 

hear  latch  ah. mi  the  three  shift  system. 
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Deal  in  Irish  Paper  Mills. 

Mr.  P.  Becker,  of  Messrs.  Becker  i:  Co.,  Ltd..  London. 
and  Mr.  Neil  Turner,  also  of  London,  were  defendants 
in  a  case,  heard  in  the  Chancery  Courts,  in  which  Mr. 
Isaac  Nathaniel  L\  ons  soughl  a  declaration  that  he  was 
entitled  to  one-third  of  the  profits  made  or  to  be  made 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  shareholders  in  any  com- 
pany or  otherwise  bj  the  defendants  or  other  of  them 
h\  reason  of  the  purchase,  sale  or  dealings  in  en-tain 
mills  in  Ireland.  He  also  soughl  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  defendants  from  parting  with  such  profits, 
or,  alternatively,  a  claim  for  remuneration  on  a  quan- 
tum meruit  basis.  The  plaintiff  was  interested  in  ne- 
gotiating sales  of  properties,  and  was  acquainted  with 
a  director  dt'  Cynochs,  who  owned  paper  mills  in  [re- 
land,  and  for  which  the  plaintiff  was  authorised  to  find 
a  purchaser.  He  introduced  the  subjed  to  Mr.  Becker 
and  Mr.  Turner,  upon  the  terms  that  they  should  pur- 
chase and  that  inn  protit  they  made  should  he  divided 
between  the  three  of  them.  After  tin-  purchase  had 
been  made  the  plaintiff  learned  that  Mr.  Becker  had 
caused  the  Irish  Development  Company,  Ltd..  to  be 
formed,  and  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  matter  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  plaintiff.  The  judge  dismissed  the  case 
and  said  the  plaintiff's  claim  was  for  profits  which 
other  people  had  to  work  for  at  their  own  risk.  The 
plaintiff  had  no  legal  claim  whatever.  At  present  there 
had  been  no  protit  except  the  profil  on  the  resale,  and 
lie  thought  tin'  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  absurd.  De- 
fendants repudiated  the  contract  and  were  not  called 
upon  to  answ  er  the  case. 

Machinery  for  Experiments. 

The  government  of  the  Federated  Malay  states  have 

placed  an  order  for  a  complete  plant  for  investigating 
til. res    with    Messrs.    T.    J.    .Marshall    &    Co..    Ltd..    Stoke 

Newington,  London.  Amongst  the  fibres  to  he  teste. 1 
for  paper  making  will  he  hedychium  coronarium.  The 
plant,  which  will  he  delivered  in  June,  comprises  a 
cylinder  mould  machine  with  strainer  complete,  small 
vertical  boiler,  revolving  boiler,  kollergang,  beating  en- 
gine, electric  motor,  etc.,  all  calculated  on  the  hasis 
of  28  lbs.  dry  weight  of  material.  The  same  firm  has 
aUo  received  an  order  from  the  Imperial  Institute. 
South  Kensington,  London,  for  one  small  heater,  and 
a  set  of  hand-moulds.  The  Institute  is  experimenting 
with  elephant  grass  from  Uganda,  Nilotic  payrus  and 
Hedychium  Coronarium  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
their  qualities  for  papermaking. 

Bergvik  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  directors  of  the  Bergvik  Co.,  Ltd..  pulp  makers, 
announce  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  on  the  deferred 
shares  for  the  past  half  year,  making  15  per  cent  for 
the  year.  Mr.  Turds,  president  of  the  company,  at  the 
annual  meeting  said  that  the  average  selling  price  of 
pulp  during  the  hist  year  was  better  than  in  tin-  pre- 
vious year.  For  1014  thev  had  already  sold  almost  The 
whole  of  their  output.  During  the  last  six  months 
business  in  England  had  been  very  quiet,  hut  their  sales 
had  been  satisfactory  on  the  continent  and  in  America. 
Ue  saw  no  reason  why  the  price  of  pulp  should  fall. 
There  were  very  few  mills  being  put  up  in  Scandinavia 
and  from  reports  he  had  received  building  in  Canada 
was  no'  excessive.  The  future  difficulty  of  pulp  mills 
appeared  to  he  where  to  gel  their  pulp  logs,  hut  fortu- 
nately in  their  own  case  thev  had  a  large  area  of  free- 


hold forest.    The  production  of  alcohol  as  a  by-product 

at  their  mill  had  shown  satisfactory  results,  although 
there  was  not  the  demand  for  it  that  was  expected. 

New  Use  for  China  Clay. 

China  (day  is  to  he  used  more  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  and   the  news  should   he  good   for  cla\    producers 

in  Canada.     Fats  used  in  soapmaking  cost  al I  >>  1  li ( »  a 

ton.  whereas  China  (day  can  he  boughl  from  -I  to  $6 
a  ton.  The  information  has  caused  much  satisfaction 
in  Cornwall  china  ela.\  circles,  hut  from  a  papermakers 
point  of  view,  the  new  s  is  not  very  encouraging,  because 

the  demand  at  present  exi Is  the  supply,  and  if  soap 

makers  get  into  market  it  is  greatly  to  he  feared  that 
(day  prices  will  make  a  considerable  jump.  America 
will  fed  the  pinch  greater  than  tie-  English  paper  man- 
ufacturers, hut  Canada  will  not  he  materially  affected. 
Besides,  Canada  has  clay  mines  of  her  own  to  fall  back 
on  The  new  discoveries  made  are  up  to  the  presenl 
kept  a  trade  secret,  hut  it  is  known  that  soapmakers 
have  used  china  clay  for  some  time  past.  ( Ihina  claj  is 
now    used   in   pottery,   papermaking  and   soapmaking. 

What     Will    he    the    next    t  tl  til  ? 

Paper  Making  in  Wales. 
Rather  disappointing  '-,.sults  are  shown  by  Thomas 

Owen  &  Company,  the  Cardiff  paper  manufacturers,  in 
their  report  for  the  past  year.  This  is  attributed  main- 
ly to  the  labor  troubles  at  their  Hjerpen  works,  which 
resulted  iii  a  three  months'  strike.  The  net  profits, 
after  deduction  of  debenture  interest,  depreciation,  etc  . 
amounted  to  £5,800  as  againsl  £15,800  in  the  previous 
twelve  months.  A  dividend  of  ::  pei-  cut  on  the  pre- 
ference shares  is  announced,  leaving  a  balai of  £700 

to   he   carried    forward.      Nothing   is   added    to   the    gen- 
fund    to   which    there    was    an    addition    of 

1  iii  1912   Messrs.  <  >w  en  are  hi;.'  pi  - 
Mr.  Dubuc  in  London. 
Mr.  Dubuc  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  is  on  a 

business  visil    in   London,  and   has  spent   a   g 1   deal   of 

time  with  his  agents.  Messrs.  Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.  It 
will  be  remembered  thai  some  time  ago  the  Chicoutimi 
Company  entered  into  some  very  big  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  pulp  in  England.  Mr.  Dubuc 's  friends  on 
s  |e  were  glad  to  Bee  him  this  is  his  second  visit 
insid,-  is  months  and  no  doubt  on  his  return  to  the 
Dominion  he  will  have  some  good  news  to  announce  for 
the  information  of  Canadians.  Indeed,  it  would  do  no 
harm  if  Canadian  pulp  men  would  visit  London  more 
frequently  and  personally  pick  up  some  of  the  contracts 
tha'  arc  given  away  to  other  son 


CHICOUTIMI  LUMBER  &  PULP  CO. 

New  financial  arrangements  have  been  completed 

in  London  by  .Mr.  J  K.  A.   Dubuc  for  the  Chicoutimi 
Lumber  and  Pudp  Co.,  and  tl oncern  will  shortly  un- 
dertake extensions  to  its  plant  in  the  Lake  St.  John  dis- 
trict, involving  an  expenditure  of  approximate! 
000,000. 

To  provide  for  the  m-w  financing  tl ompany  last 

November  ratified  a  scheme  for  the  conversion  i 
.">  per  c.-nt.  hotels  into  u'  per  cent,  bonds.     Later  the 
company  took  out  supplementary  letters  patent  . 
tawa   increasing   its   capital   stock    fro  "i0  to 

0,000  and  provision  was  made  for  issuing  pi 
ence  shares  in  a  *-'l  denomination. 
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The  lumber  season  was  a  good  one  in  the  Ontario 
woods  during  the  past  winter.  Figures  have  1 a  com- 
piled by  the  Departmenl  of  Lands,  Forest  and  Mines 
showing  thai  the  eut  of  pulp  wood  was  225,250  cords; 
pine  350,000,000  feet   board   measurement;  spruce,  7.- 

:   hemlock  35,000,000   feet,   other  varieties   of 

timber  75,000,000;  hard  wood  (beach  and  maple)  5,- 
000,000;  charcoal  wood,  60,000  cords;  railway  ties,  5,- 
500,0000.  The  total  figures  was  472,500,000  feet,  board 
measurement. 

Recently  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trad.1  of  Ontario 
waited  upon  the  Ontario  Governmenl  ami  presented  re- 
solutions passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion held  in  Toronto.  One  of  the  requests  was  for  the 
appointment  of  a  provincial  fire  marshall,  with  a  view 
of  preventing  tires  as  Far  as  possible  and  keeping  build- 
ings free  as  far  as  can  be  from  dangerous  substances. 
Tin-  Ontario  Governmenl  will  establish  such  a  depart- 
ment and  there  will  be  a  lire  marshall.  with  a  staff  of 
deputies,  who  will  he  fully  equipped  to  investigate  all 
questionable  fires  and  take  all  possible  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  greal  waste  therefrom.  The  insurance  com- 
panies will  bear  the  expense  of  the  department  and  the 
province  will  not  be  put  to  any  outlay  in  connection 
with  the  department.  The  insurance  Fund  will  be  pro- 
vided by  a  tax  of  one  third  of  on.'  pel q1  of  the  gross 

premiums  received   by   the   insuranc trporations  on 

all  business  transacted  in  Ontario  during  the  previous 
year.  Chief  Ten  Byck  of  the  Hamilton  Fire  Depart- 
ment is  mentioned  as  a  likely  appointee  for  the  position 
of  Fire  Marshall. 

Thomas  Gain,  sales  manager  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper 
Co.,  Toronto,  who  recently  completed  his  thirty-sixth 
anniversary  in  connection  with  the  paper  trade,  was 
..in-  ..f  the  first  salesmen  in  that  line  to  ever  visit  Winni- 
peg and  tie-  West.  His  initial  trip  to  the  Prairie  capi- 
tal was  made,  over  twenty  seven  years  ago,  via  <  Ihicago 
before  th.-  C.P.R.  was  completed.  In  tlu.se  early  days 
the  travelb-r  eoidd  not  do  business  and  gel  away  in  a 
day  or  two  as  at  present,    lie  was  c pelled  to  hang 

I   three  or  Four  weeks  and   to  make  several  .-alls. 

,,)'  them  of  a  soeial  nature.  heFore  he  could 
iiis  full  allotment  of  orders.     After  i ber  of 

Mr     Gain    was   able    to   eut    down    the    time    to    lit 

days.    He  was  then  witli  the  Lincoln  Paper  ( ',.  .  of 

serving   that    firm     nineteen     years     and 

opening  up  their  Toronto  branch. 
Tie-  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Burl  •  ',,   was  held 

to     last      Week.         The     .lllllll.ll      statement      showed 

.,»  to.    lop:  to  l»    $73,568  as  against   $79,669  in 

1912       The    usual    dividends    were    paid,    and    the    sum 
d   forward  to  profit   and  loss  as  againsl 

lumbermen  w  as  held   in  To 

to  be  a  great  demand 
i  During  the  past  win- 

•      -now    than  usual   in  the  bush. 
and  '•  ■  re  1  ied  up  and  that 

will  i  -  of  lumber  is  denied 

it  they  do  nol  anticipate  an 


advance  in  the  price  at  present  and  the  trade  outlook  is 
very  good. 

The  apparent  indifference  of  manufacturers  in  the 
Old  Country  towards  Canadian  import  trade  has  prom- 
pted the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London, 
Bng.,  to  establish  a  British  Manufacturers'  section. 
Nearly  one  hundred  firms,  among  them  some  of  the 
most  prominent  paper  houses,  have  joined  the  section, 
and  it  has  I n  decided  to  take  collective  action  im- 
mediately t..  capture  a  larger  portion  of  the  import 
trade  in  the  Dominion  of  manufacture rd  goods.  Ano- 
ther matter,  which  will  receive  early  consideration, 
will  be  the  Canadian  transportation  problem  taking 
int..  consideration  the  Freight  position  as  it  will  exist 
consequent   upon  the  working  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Fibre  shipping  cases,  the  first  of  the  kind  produced 
in  Canada,  are  now  being  manufactured  by  the  Canada 
Paper  Box  Company.  Cote  Street.  Montreal,  who  have 
installed  a  large  plant  for  this  purpose. 

The  Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  of  Canada  are  now 
manufacturing  sanitary  corrugated  boxes  for  shipping 
bread,  etc..  at   their  Factory  in  Toronto.     They  point 

out.   that    when   in   camp  the  Canadian   Militia   demands 

that    corrugated   boxes   be  used   for   the   shipment    of 

bread.  A  number  of  Toronto  bakers  are  now  usiiiL' 
these  boxes  which  keep  the  loaves  fresh  and  dust  proof. 
II.  P..  Hart,  managing  director  of  the  British  Ameri- 
can Wax  Paper  Co..  Toronto,  is  at  present  in  England. 
He  recently  lost  his  father  and  while  abroad  will  at- 
tend   t..    various    business    matters    in    connection    with 

the   estate. 

After  a  week's  illness  from  pneumonia.  \V.  P..  New- 
some  .lid  recently  in  Toronto.  He  was  born  in  Char- 
lottetown,  P.E.I.,  in  1849,  and  for  over  thirty-five 
years  carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  a   law   srn- 

tioller    in    Toronto. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  was  held  in  Toronto  last  week  at  which 
tin'  Workmen's  Compensation  Pill,  now  before  the  On- 
tario Legislature,  «;is  discussed,  and  steps  will  be  taken 

to    place    the     objections      of      the       Manufacturers      to 
certain    principles   of   the   bill    before   the   Ontario   Co\ 
eminent.     The   Form   in   which   the  specific  protests  will 
l.e  presented  is  being  drafted. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  (  'ana.lian  liistitut.  .  To 
ronto.  on  "Fire  Protection  I'm-  forest  Reserves,"  Dean 
Fernow  of  the  Facultj  of  Forestry  of  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, said  that  in  comparison  with  British  Columbia,  the 
lire  protection  of  the  wooded  wealth  of  the  provinces 
was  not  as  efficient,  although  the  protection  in  connec- 
tion with  the  forest  reserves  of  Ontario  was  verj  good 

lb  also  stated  that  the  United  States  has  over  twice 
t  he  t  iniber  area  of  I  'ana. la 

George  Pauline,  who  represents  Robert  Fletcher  and 
Sons.  Manchester,  Eng.,  manufacturers  of  tissue,  bond 

and  other  papers,  was  m  Montreal.  Toronto  and  other 
places  on   business  t  his  w  pek. 

ill    I,   -I s.  manager  of  the  Lake  Superior  Paper 

Co  has  l.e.-n  appointed  assist  ant  to  \V  K  Stavert,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Lim- 
ited, with  headquarters  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  tin- 
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offices  of  the  Presidenl  are  now  Located.  The  purchas- 
ing and   operating  departments  of  the   Company   arc 

now  conducted  at  the  Sou,  and  all  business  in  these 
brandies  transacted  at  that  point.  The  offices  of  T.  II. 
Watson,  Vice-President,  and  John  G.  Sutherland,  sales 
and  traffic  manamer,  remain  in  Toronto. 

The  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  <  lo.'s  mill  at  Corn- 
wall, which  lias  been  closed  down  for  some  time  owing 
to  the  government  building  new  concrete  retaining 
walls  at  Locks  17  and  I'll,  will  start  operations  again  on 
April  '20.  In  the  meantime  the  plant  has  been  given  a 
thorough  overhauling. 

The  eight-column  wide  newspaper  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing in  popularity  and  recently  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
the  Toronto  News  and  other  papers  of  the  province 
have  been  enlarged  in  si/.'  from  seven  to  eighl  column 
sheets 

The  area  of  Algonquin  Park  is  being  increased  by  the 
Ontario  Governmenl  from  2.711  square  miles  to  3,047 
square  miles  by  tin'  acquisition  of  306  square  miles  of 
limits  from  the  Pembroke  Lumber  Co.,  at  a  cost  of 
$185,000.  Tie'  objed  of  the  purchase  is  to  promote  re- 
forestation and  to  retain  the  timber  for  future  use. 

The  Barber  mill  of  tie-  St.  Lawrence  Paper  .Mills,  at 
Georgetown,  Ont.,  is  being  electrically  equipped  so 
the  beaters,  Jordan  engines,  etc..  will  be  run  bj  motors 

John  R.  Barber,  Presidenl  of  the  Barber-Ellis  Co., 
who  for  manj  years  had  his  office  in  the  .Mail  and  Em- 
pire Building,  Toronto,  until  he  disposed  of  all  his 
interests  in  the  various  paper  manufacturing  compan- 
ies with  which  he  was  identified,  has  so  far  recovered 
his  health  as  to  be  a  frequenl  visitor  to  Toronto,  and 
now  has  an  office  at  the  Barber  Ellis  warehouse 

The  Lansdowne  Lumber  Co.,  of  Toronto,  which  was 

organized   in   L912  with  .,  capital  of  $40,000,  r mtly 

made  an  assignment  to  .1  I'  Langlej  Toronto  The 
liabilities  are  about  $10,000.  Peter  Thompson  is  the 
President  of  the  Company,  and  George  Mustard,  Mana 
ger. 

Fred  Lancaster  has  been  appointed  Maritime  repre- 
sentative of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.  with  headquarters 
at  Halifax,  succeeding  Norman  W.  Latter,  who  was 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  service  of  the 

( ipanv.    and    passed     away     r ntl\      after       several 

months'  illness  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven  years. 

A  bill  lias  been  introduced  in  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture by  lion.  W.  II.  Hearst.  Minister  of  Lands.  Forests, 
and  Mines,  stipulating  that  no  license  holders,  corpora- 
tions, etc..  will  he  allowed  in  future  to  make  campaign 
donations  toward  the  election  of  any  parliamentary 
candidate,  and  requiring  all  candidates  to  give  pub- 
licity to  campaign  contributions. 

•lames  Logie,  manager  <>(  the  Toronto  branch  of  the 
E.  I'..  Eddj  Co.,  who  has  been  ill.  is  able  to  resume  his 

duties. 

Joseph  Kilgour,  President  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.. 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  breeder  of  good 
horses,  entertained  a  large  number  of  his  friends  to 
a  private  horse  show  on  April  11  at  Simiiybrooke 
Farm,  near  Toronto.  Mr.  Kilgour,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, placed  his  farm  at  the  disposal  of  the  yeo- 
manry of  York  county  last  fall  when  an  old-fashioned 
ploughing  match  was  held  for  the  firsl  time  in  many 
years. 

One  of  the  largest  sawmills  in  Northern  Ontario  at 
Tomi<_ro  Village,  belonging  to  Ferguson  and  McFadden 
was  totally  destroyed  by  tire  on  April  2.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at   over  .^0.000. 


The  Weatherhead  Paper  Co.,  of  Toronto,  which  re- 
cently took  over  the  business  and  assets  of  the  George 
Powley  Paper  Co.,  is  being  incorporated.  The  capital 
stock  is  ^40,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  new  concern 
will  branch  out  considerably  and  handle  many  new 
lines  of  paper. 

W.  A.  Newton,  Toronto,  Canadian  manager  of  the 
Albertson  Engineering  Co..  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has 
secured  a  patent  on  a  new  beater  and  washing  engine, 
which  it  is  reported  effects  a  greal  saving  in  power, 
and  possesses  many  other  advantages.  The  beater  is 
of  the  revolving  t.\  pe. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  cheese  box  factory  of  St. 
Vandervoort  near  Belleville,  Ont.,  doing  about  two 
thousand   dollars   damage. 

F  A.  Ritchie,  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  coated  paper 
manufacturers,  New  Toronto,  who  has  been  spending 

tlie  past  two  months  in  the  West  Indies,  has  returned 
after  an  enjoyable  outing,  lie  was  accompanied  by  R. 
L.  Patterson,  manager  of  Miller  and  Richard,  type- 
founders. Toronto. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  certain  timber 
limits  of  -'HIT  square  miles  by  the  Ontario  Government, 
in  Algonquin  Park  for  $185,000  from  the  Pembroke 
Lumber  Co.,  a  livelj  attack  was  made  on  the  Depart- 
ment id'  Lands.  Foresl  and  Mines  in  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature last  week.  C.  M.  Bowman  of  North  Bruce,  con- 
tended that  tin'  timber  was  so  scattered  as  to  he  id' 
little  commercial  value,  ami  he  characterized  the  pur- 
chase as  "lool  and  plunder  for  the  henelil  ,,r  political 
friends. "  Be  moved  an  amendment  fixing  the  pur- 
chase price  al  $20, I  Hon  Mr.  Hearst,  in  a  warm  re- 
ply,   said    that    the   attack    was    st    unwarranted    and 

unfair.  Nothing  had  been  concealed,  and  the  fullest 
reports  had  been  made.  The  best  timber  cruisers  in 
the  province  had  gone  over  these  limits,  and  checked  up 

every  acre.  Thej  estimated  thai  the  commercial  value 
of  the  timber  on  it  was  at  least  $300,000.  An  inde- 
pendent   authority   on    lumbering,   Charles   Henderson 

of  Sudbury,  had  written  that  he  considered  the  esti- 
mate   under   rather   than    over   Hie    mark.        "I    am    en 

vil d."    Mr.    Hearst    added,   '■that    the   province   never 

had  a  better  chance  to  secure  g I  timber  land  for  con 

servation.  We  are  getting  three  hundred  square  miles 
"I'  land  for  a  trifle  less  than  one  dollar  an  acre." 


OCEAN  FALLS  CO.  AFFAIRS. 

According  to  recent  reports,  it  is  held  that  the 
<  icean  Palls  Companj  ma\  soon  be  in  a  posit  ion  to  com- 
mence op. -rations  at  Cousins  I  nl.t .  B.C.  The  property 
was  to  he  offered  at  auction  by  the  debenture  holders 
by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  if  carried  out. 
would  have  meant  a  considerable  loss  to  the  share- 
holders it  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  make 
fforl  to  avert  the  sale,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Les 
ter  W.  David,  the  first  presidenl  of  the  company,  as 
well  as  the  promoter,  was  sent  to  England  on  behalf 
of  'he  shareholders  and  creditors  (in  the  day  pre- 
vious to  the  advertising  sal.-  a  cablegram  was  received 
from  Mr.  David  stating  that  he  had  been  successful  in 
forming  a  syndicate  of  Englishmen,  hacked  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Perks  and  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New 
Fork.  The  syndicate  will  pay  off  the  firsl  and  second 
bondholders  and  also  all  creditors  in  full.  At  the  auc- 
tion sale  no  bids  were  received,  the  auctioneer  refusing 
to  state  the  reserve  bid.  In  all  probability  the  English 
syndicate  offer  will  be  accepted  and  tin-  plant  which 
has  never  1 n  operated  will  begin  active  work. 
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Balsam   Fir  for  Pulpwood 

Thai  balsam  fir,  a  tree  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
dered  of  little  value,  is  now  in  demand  for  pulp 
wood,  is  the  statement  made  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  a  bulletin  just  issued  on  the  subject.  The 
demand  has  been  brought  about,  says  the  Department, 
by  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  pulp  industry  during 
the  past  two  decades,  with  its  presenl  consumption  of 
three  and  a  quarter  million  cords  of  coniferous  wood 
and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  spruce,  the 
wood  most  in  demand  for  paper  making.  In  addition. 
the  department  goes  on  to  say,  balsam  has  begun  to 
take  the  place  of  spruce  for  rough  lumber,  laths  and 
the  like,  as  the  price  of  the  latter  wood  has  risen. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  large  amounts  of 
balsam  fir  in  the  ground-pulp  process  of  paper  making 
is  said  to  be  due  to  thi  so-called  pitch  in  the  wood, 
which  injures  the  felts  and  cylinder  faces  upon  which 
the  pulp  is  rolled  out.  Balsam  fir  does  not  have  a  resin- 
ous wood,  and  the  mat. -rial  which  gums  up  the  cylin- 
der probably  comes  from  grinding  balsam  under  con- 
ditions adapted  to  spruce  wood.  Yet  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty-five per  cent  ami  possibly  more  of  balsam  can  hi' 
used  in  ground  pulp  without  lowering  the  grade  of  the 
paper  produced.  It  is  known  that  with  balsam  h>i.rs  left 
lying  in  water  over  a  season  this  drawback  practically 
disappears. 

In  chemical  pulp,  produced  through  the  action  of 
acids,  these  acids  are  known  to  dissolve  the  pitch  and 
any  amount  of  balsam  can  he  used,  though  some  claim 
that  too  much  balsam  in  the  pulp  gives  a  paper  that 
lacks  strength,  snap  ami  character. 

At  the  presenl  time  balsam  fir  furnishes  aboul  six  or 
seven  per  cent  id'  the  domestic  coniferous  wood  used  by 
the  country's  pulp  industry.  The  tree  itself  constitutes, 
numerically,  aboul  twenty  per  cent  of  the  coniferous 
•  in  northern  New  York  and  .Maine,  and  is  abuu- 
dant  in  many  parts  of  New  Hampshire.  Vermont  and  in 
tie-  swamps  of  northern  Michigan,  northern  Wisconsin 
ami  Minnesota.  It  readily  reforests  cut-over  areas 
and  attains  a  size  suitable  for  pulp  wood  in  a  shorl 
time. 

Under  present  methods  of  cutting,  balsam  fir  is  said 
to  be   increasing  in  our  second-growth    forests  at    the 
expense  of  red  spruce,  and  w i 1 1 1  the  gradual  decline  in 
the  supply  of  the  latter  wood  the  fir  will  become 
and  more  important  commercially. 


DIRECTORY  OF  PAPER  MAKERS. 

I'M  I  issue  oi  the  Directory  of  Paper  .Makers  of 

thcl  nitcd  Kingdom  marks  the  38th  annual  publication 

-    useful    compilation    of    information    regarding 

i|n-r  industry    in  the  old  Country.  The  chief  fea 

in  this  edition  are  the  lists  of  paper  makers,  etc 

gland   and    Wales,  Scotland   ami    Ireland    under 

all   the  various  headings  carefully   and   arithmetically 

I  to  date:  numerous  additions  to  the  list  of  trade 

iitions;   actual    watermarks   and    trade    n; >a   of 

aluc  to  printers,  stationers,  etc.,  ami  paper  trade 

This  director)  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind 
I  the  information  is  so  well  arranged  alphabetical- 

to  bi  ■  Bail} ssible     I  n  addit  ion  to 

■  i  \  ice  to  the  trade  it  contains  a  \ ery 
i  laper  makers '  engineers,  pun  ey 
i  ell  as  informa- 
»,  printers,  etc      The 
liant.  Singi  '  .'.   I  •■ 


"THE  MAIN  DRIVE." 
This  interesting  booklet  published  by  the  Federal 
Engineering  Company  of  .Montreal  and  Toronto  con- 
tains much  information  relating  to  belts  and  bell  driv- 
ing of  greal  value  to  managers,  superintendents,  en- 
gineers and  others  interested  in  the  saving  of  money 
on  belting  hills.  The  booklet  contains  descriptions  of 
the  beltings  manufactured  by  this  firm  and  actual 
photographs  showing  them  in  operation  under  varying 
conditions.  Also  descriptions,  illustrations  and  price 
lists  of  the  belting  supplies  handled  and  general  infor- 
mation on  the  ordering  and  care  of  belts.  A  very  use- 
ful  hooklet    for  reference. 


A  USEFUL  CATALOGUE. 

The  general  catalogue  No.  38  of  the  II.  W.  Caldwell 
&  Son  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York,  manufactur- 
ers id'  elevating  ,conveying,  power  transmitting  and 
general  machinery,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  refer- 
ences of  its  kind,  and  shows  distinctly  the  high  stand- 
ard set  by  this  firm  in  all  its  undertakings.  The  cata- 
logue gives  some  idea  of  the  wide  variety  of  machinery 
manufactured  by  this  firm,  covering  with  illustrations. 
diagrams,  tables  of  dimensions,  etc..  most  of  the  lines 
placed  on  the  market. 

The  plant  of  the  II.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co..  in  Chi- 
cago, occupies  an  entire  city  block,  is  entirely  new 
and  of  modern  construction.  The  principal  buildings 
consist  of  the  main  machine  shop  tilted  for  both  light 
and  heavj  machine  work,  the  sheet  metal  and  conveyor 
department  and  a  modern  foundry.  The  power  is  dis- 
tributed electrically  from  their  own  power  plant.  A 
separate  warehouse  and  shipping  department  enables 
them  to  carry  an  adequate  stock  and  ship  orders 
promptly  upon  completion  and  without  danger  of  con- 
fusion in-  mistake. 

The  plant  is  served  by  switch  from  the  Chicago  Junc- 
tion I'-elt  Railroad,  enabling  them  to  secure  and  for- 
ward cars  by  all  railroad  lines  centering  in  Chicago, 
and  is  equipped  with  modern  tools  of  every  character 
necessary  to  economically  produce  their  line  of  manu- 
factures ami  maintain  a  high  grade  of  workmanship. 

Tl atalogue  will  be  found  valuable  to  mill  en- 
gineers, etc. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  BOILER  EFFICIENCY. 

This  book,  which  is  in  its  seventh  edition,  written  by 

Jos    W.  Hays,  c bust  ion  engineer  and  author  of  sc\ 

eral   leading  works  in  com tion   with  combustion   and 

the  use  of  coal,  has  rightly  been  called.  "A  Handbook 
of  fuel  Economy."  It  treats  the  subject  in  •">  reels: 
"Why    your   fuel    is   wasted."  "How    your   fuel    is  wast 

ed.  "  "How  lo  'spot  '  yOUr  fllcl  Wastes."  "  I  low  to  stop 
yOUr      fuel      Wastes."      and  IloW       to      keep      tile      wastes 

slopped.''  which,  when  handled   righl   about     answers  a 

good  many   problems  that  aie  continually   bewildering 

engii is. 

The  other  editions  of  this  book  have  met  with  a  good 
reception  and  the  present  edition  contains  much  re- 
vised matter  and  many  additions.  Very  little  is  said 
relating  to  the  theory  of  combustion,  bu'  the  author  has 
handled    the   disciissmn   of   practice   with    much    lucidity 

and  illustration,  the  effort  being  to  show  those  Lnteresl 

e,|    bow    'hey    may    proceed   at    once   to  actually    mark    a 

real  reduction  in  the  coal  bills 

Tin-  book  is  published  bj  .b.s  w  iia\s.  Rogers  Park, 
Chicago,  III      Price  *1 .00,  postpaid. 
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A  PERSONAL  REVIEW  OF  ATTEMPTS  TO  UTILIZE 
VARIOUS    FIBRES  FOR  PAPERMAKING 


By  CLAYTON  BEADLE. 


We  all  know  what  was  done  or  attempted  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  more.  It  lias  been  referred  to  over 
and  over  again  in  historical  honks  on  papermaking. 
These  various  attempts  onlj  show  from  time  to  time 
the  dearth  of  sufficient  raw  material  to  eope  with  the 
world's  ever  increasing  demands. 

My  first  attempt  to  make  use  of  any  kind  of  new  raw 
material  was  alioiit  1885-6  when  straw  pulp  was  made 
at  Dartford  by  the  Leunig  process  and  used  at  various 
mills  in  the  neighborhood.  Among  other  mills,  it  came 
to  those  of  Messrs.  Win.  Joynson  &  Sim.  It  did  not 
come  at  that  time  in  the  form  of  bales  bu1  in  compress- 
ed masses.  I  rather  fancy  it  was  carted  over  a  dis- 
tance of  about  8  miles  and  dumped  down  in  a  loose 
condition.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  price  of 
the  bleached  pulp  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  C24  a  ton  dry.  It  was  treated  by  a  chlorinating  pro 
cess,  the  details  of  winch  |  have  forgotten.  The  pro 
cess  was  abandoned  because  it  did  not  pay.  It  soon 
became  realized  that  straw  could  not  he  economicallj 
treated  in  this  country.  The  straw  pulp  has  to  come 
from  abroad. 

A   few  years  subsequent   to  that,  straw  pulp  again 
came  on  the  English  market  in  the  form  ol  rolls, 
allj     in    a    moist    condition.         It    was   al    that    time    very 

much  subjeel  to  mildew.  Here  and  there,  there  were 
black  patches  of  mildew.  I  have  known  as  much  as 
25  per  cenl  soluble  matter  as  the  result  of  mildew  and 
putrefactive  changes  taking  place  in  bleached  straw 
pulp.  The  aqueous  extract  from  such  pulp  showed  the 
presei of  a  large  proportion  of  sugarj  or  dextrine- 
like bodies.  Of  course  such  pulp  had  to  he  re-bleached. 
It  was  in  1887,  the  Jubilee  year,  when  my  father  and 
brother  visited  America  and  my  father  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  enormous  wastage  <<(  cotton  seed  hulls 
which  had  to  he  got  rid  of  bj  burning  under  the  boil 
ers,  that  he  shipped  in  tons  over  to  Joynson's  mills  and 

I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  experiments.  I  have.  I 
think,  two  or  three  notebooks  lull  of  experimental  work 
on  tin--  product.  The  cotton  seed  hulls  did  not  con 
tain  more  than  aboul  25  per  cent  of  actual  cotton  We 
ran  several  lots  over  a  paper  machine  and  actually 
measured  the  yield  id'  paper  from  a  given  tonnage  of 
the  stuff.  1  have  a  hook  of  samples  showing  the  dif- 
ferent  trials  made  from  the  cotton  seed  hulls,  '.: 1.  had 

and  indifferent.  Of  course,  it  was  an  impossible  thing 
to  treat  hulls  in  this  way.  hut  1  devised  a  process  of 
wet  mechanical  separation.  After  boiling  and  washing, 
tin'  hulls  became  loosened  from  the  cotton  and.  by  pass 
ing  the  hulls  suspended  in  water  down  a  V  shaped 
trough  with  a  slot  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  al- 
low the  hulls  to  drop  through  the  bottom,  and  by  caus- 
ing air  to  bubble  underneath  the  hulls,  the  cotton  was 
kept  on  the  top  of  the  water  by  means  of  the  bubbles 
of  air  ascending  and  the  heavy  particles  of  hull  fell 
down  and  passed  through.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
a  matter  of  interest  because  the  whole  idea  of  treating 
the  hulls   is  a   mistake. 

Aboul  ten  years  a;_ro  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Sir 
Edward  Partington  on  the  subjeel  of  the  treatment  of 
hulls  and  lie  related  to  me  his  experience.  1  forget  the 
details  id'  it.  hut  he  informed  me  that  he  treated  very 
large  quantities  of  hulls  and  he  had  somehow  or  other 


cot  a  process  id'  wet  mechanical  separation  of  the  husk. 
1  think  it  was  by  treating  it  in  a  hollander  or  a  break 
er,  the  bottom  of  which  was  provided  with  gratings 
so  that  the  separated  husk  could  fall  through  and  the 
cotton  fibre  remain  suspended.  It  was  the  same 
idea   only  in  a   much   more  practical   way. 

We  all  know  the  subsequent  history  of  cotton  seed 
cotton;  how  that  by  a  i\v\  mechanical  process  of  sep 
aration  it  has  become  not  only  a  feasible  proposition 
hut  bids  to  become  a  very  large  industry.  We  now  see 
how  entirely  we  were  on  a  false  track  in  the  methods 
that  we  then  employed,  the  fatal  mistake  being  to  at 
tempt  to  treat  the  whole  hulls  by  any  chemical  pro 
cess.  It  was  not  until  some  >\r\  mechanical  separation 
process  was  devised  that  it  became  a  feasible  proposi- 
tion to  utilize  the  material  for  papermaking.  Now  it  is 
a  first   class  product. 

Aboul   1886  the  Indian  &    Colonial    Exhibition     was 

held.  Many  people.  I  expect,  are  now  not  even  ac 
quainted  with  the  existence  of  such  an  exhibition,  and 
few  would  he  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  was  done.  I  was  al  the  time  with  Messrs. 
Win.  Joynson  &  Son.  and  my  cousin  Mr.   Edmund   II.- 

Joynson,  in  conipanj   with  Mr.  t'ross  ami  myself,  ca 

to  London  and  attended  one  of  the  conferei s  held  on 

the  subject  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  vari 
our  fibroes  which  were  submitted  from  differenl  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  upshot  of  this  was  that  Mr. 
Joynson  undertook  to  co-operate  with  Messrs  Cross 
and  Bevan  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  anj  fibres 
which  might  he  of  service  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Mr  Joynson  placed  the  services  of  his  mill  at  the  dis 
posal  of  this  research  work  and  appointed  me  his  re 
presentative  to  undertake  the  work  on  his  behalf.  He 
also  financed  the  work  generally,  ami  it  was  really  due 
to  his  initiative  thai  the  work  was  so  thoroughly  car- 
ried out.  which  initiative  was  largelj  supported  ami 
encoui  aged  by  Mr.  <  !ross 

The    reports    were    divided    into    two    sections,    me 
is  contained  in  the  reports  of  tie   Colonial  Sections  of 

E  .hihition.  published  in  I k  form,  the  other  paper 

making  report  is  contained  in  a  separate  communication 
published  bj  Spon  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Sta'e  t'nv  India  on  Indian  Fibres  and  Fibrous  Sub 
stances.  This  latter  report  was  communicated  by 
Messrs.  ( '.  I-'.  Cross,  C.  J.  Bevan  ami  < '.  M.  King  in  as 
sociation  with  Edmund  II.  Joynson.  I  was  given  the 
hulk  of  the  chemical  work  which  is  contained  in  the 
various  tahles.  This  work  was  done  partly  at  the  labor- 
atories of  Messrs.  (ross  and  Bevan  at  New  Court,  hut 
to  a  large  extent  at  St.  Mary  (fay.  the  more  practical 
part  of  it  being  done  at   I  he  mills. 

I  can  only  say  that,  as  the  result  of  all  this  work,  no 
new  fibre  was  introduced  to  the  paper  trade.  Some 
few  fibres  were  actually  put  over  the  paper  machine. 
1  remember  well  one  fibre,  CROTOLARIA  JUNCIA 
Sunn  Hemp  .  in  one  trial  gave  ;t  most  excellent  result 
—  in   fact    it    was  equal   to   linen      hut    other  trials  were 

made  and  we  failed  to  gel  such  ; xcellent  result,  and 

could  not  account  for  tin-  uncertainty  of  the  material. 
A  long  tiirn-  afterwards  (Feb.  1897  I  published  a  des 
cription  of  the  value  of  Sunn  Hemp  for  papermaking 
in  •"The  Paper-Maker."     At  that  time,  although  cans- 
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and  chemicals  without  any  allowance  for  labor  or  over- 
tic  so, la  was  comparatively  cheap,  the  cosl  for  materials 
head  charges,  ran  into  at  leasl  E20  a  ton.  The  fibre 
could  1"'  delivered  over  here  at  £13  a  ton.  It  was  a 
fibre  which  was  much  more  valuable  Eor  textile  pur- 
than  foi  papermaking.  I  have  a  book  of  sam- 
ples of  these  papers  at  the  presenl  time.  I  just  give 
that  as  an  instance  of  the  practical  outcome  of  all  this 
laborious  work. 

We  tried  such  fibres  as  PHORMIUM  TENAX  (New 
Zealand  hemp  which  again  is  a  textile  fibre  and  too 
valuable  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  .Many 
years  afterwards  I  visited  New  /calami  and  got  all 
the  information  I  could  upon  the  subject  of  I'llnK 
MII'M  TENAX,  and  was  entirely  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  that  it  could  never  he  brought  into  service 
as  a  paper  making  material,  although  it  may  gel  there, 
as  no  doubl   it   does,  in   form   of  waste   ropes,  etc. 

I  had  to  attend  the  conferences  at  the  Exhibition, 
the  other  gentlemen  being  too  busy  on  their  other  work. 
It  was  held  at  the  offices  of  Dr..  now  Sir,  George  Watt, 
who  has  since  been  the  author  of  that  Large  and  stand- 
ard work  "Economic  Products  of  India."  1  remember 
at  a  meeting  seeing  old  .Mr.  Routledge  and  bearing  him 
expatiate  upon  the  value  of  bamboo.  He  brought  a 
hah-  of  bamboo  half  stuff.  A*  the  same  exhibition  was 
old  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Edward  Lloyd  and  Sons,  who  was 
looking  out  for  new  fibres.  It  was  before  the  real 
days  of  wood  pulp.  At  thai  time  mills  like  Lloyds 
employed  esparto,  rags  and  other  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  paper.  In  fad  they  employed 
such  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  news  at  a  con- 
siderably later  date.  Now  such  things  woi  Id  he  un- 
thinkable, hut  it  just  shows  the  changes  that  have 
taken    place   since    that    time.        Everything    is    being 

overshadowed    by    W  ood. 

One  fibre  tha»  we  had  in  sufficient  quantities  for  run- 
ning over  a  paper  machine  was  tin-  so-called  Porcu- 
pine grass  of  Australia.  It  was  run  over  the  paper 
machine  at  St.  Mary  Cray  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Samuel 
Davenport  and  Mr.  Scott.  1  was  taken  at  the  tunc 
with  the  qualities  of  this  material  and  still  have  in  my 
asion  a  Dumber  of  samples  of  the  papers  produced 
al  the  time  Many  years  later,  when  I  visited  Austra- 
lia |  w,.,,t  to  see  Sir  Samuel  Davenport  and  we  ar- 
ranged t<>  ship  more  of  the  grass  over  ami  made  fur- 
ther trials,  but  nothing  finally  came  of  it.       lie  asked 

me.   when   at    Adelaide,   if   I    would   do   him   a    favor.         I 

said  I  would  do  anything  I  could  for  the  kindness  that 

he  had  shown  to  me.       lie  asked  to  gel  up  a  cabinet 

of  samples  of  paper  making  products  and   present   them 

Museum  at  Adelaide.      This  I  did  on  my  return. 
At  the  conferences  was  also  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin.  the 

descendant   of  the  old  historic  fir f  Bryan   Donkin 

He  also  showed  greal  interest  in  all  new   fibres 

;in,|   ;lt    his   request    about    this   time    I    made   some   trials 

at  St.   Mary  Cray  with  s( fibres  which   he  submitted. 

Wc  used  at   St.   Marj    Cray  a   little  beater  mad,',  with 

ccption  perhaps  of  tin-  spindh-  of  the  roll,  entire 

bronze.     I   should   like   to  refer  to  'his  because. 

although  this  little  machine  was  made  bj  Don  kins  near 

.    and   I   think   est    perhaps  about    El 

il   u  as  the  most   useful   t.\  p,    of  miniat  ure   beatei 

that  I  have  ever  used.      in  a  small  beater  us,,!  for  es 

iental  pnrpo  a  greal  mistake  m  mj   opin 

n  w  ith  w  ooden  slips  betv  een  the 

often  done,  unless  there  is  n  prop  i   i  ing  to 

hold    them    in   their   position        I    found    1 1 1 « •    most    useful 

.ill  in  on,  piece  v  ith  the  roll       In  fad 


the  roll  was  a  solid  piece  of  bronze  planed  out  so  as  to 
form  bars.  We  also  had.  of  course,  small  boilers  to 
work  by  the  sulphite  or  the  soda  process,  and  all  the 
necessary   paraphernalia. 

There  was  also  the  treatment  of  Marram  grass  which 
I  need  not  enter  into  here;  but  I  remember  among  other 
things  we  attempted  to  treat  Banana.  We  boiled  it  in 
quantity  and  began  to  put  it  over  the  paper  machine. 
Banana  is  very  funny  stuff  to  handle.  It  works,  or  is 
liable  to  work  very  wet.  It  would  not  part  with  its 
water.       The  stuff  came  up  to  the  couch   roll  in  a  pool 

and    ran    over    th lues,    however,   slowly    we    worked 

the  machine.  Although  it  is  allied  to  HEDYCHIUM 
xi'vy  closely  botanically,  it  is  very  different  in  this 
respect.  I ause  I Icdy chium,  although  it  has  the  feel- 
ing of  being  very  wet  in  the  beaten  state,  can  pro- 
duce papers  which  are  very  strong  and  parchment- 
like, and  at  the  same  time  part  with  its  water  on  the 
machine  quite  freely.  Banana  is  wet  in  any  sense 
particularly  because  it  refuses  persistently  to  part  with 
its  water.  We  were  obliged  to  shut  down  the  machine 
running  on  Banana  and  all  we  could  get  was  a  number 
of  sheets  produced  on  hard  moulds.  lint  since  this 
time  banana  paper  has  been  produced  without  these 
difficulties,   at    least    not   so   much   accentuated.      It    has 

not  sue, led   from  a   practical   point  of  view  and   I   am 

very  doubtful  whether  it  ever  will.  I  could  give  a  lot 
of  figures  of  yields  which  would  support  my  view  in 
this  respect,  hut  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
refer  to  it   in  detail  now. 

Then  we  have  the  fibre  Lallang.  About  this  time,  or 
perhaps  a  little  later,  the  then  Sultan  of  Johore  granted 

a    c ■ession    for   the    utilisation    of    Lallang    for    paper 

making.  The  work  of  exploiting  the  fibre  was  put  into 
m.\  hands.  At  that  time  1  was  a  member  id'  the  firm 
of  Cross  and  Bevan.  We  produced  a  brochure  and  a 
book  of  samples     showing  what  COUld  be  done  with  the 

fibre,  what  its  cost  of  treatment  would  be,  etc.  Noth- 
ing however  came  of  these  wonderful  concessions,  but 

the  whole  subject  was  revived  by  Dr.  Stevens  and  my- 
self ill  the  communications  we  made  to  paper  journals 
about  four  years  ago.  We  took  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  subject  because  the  material  was  broughl  to  our 
notice  again  as  chemists  to  the  Rubber  Growers'   As 

SOCiation.  It  is  a  pest  to  the  rubber  planter.  Many 
thousands  and  perhaps  hundred  of  thousands  of  pounds 
have  been  spent  by  the  various  estates  in  the  East  in 
eradicating  Lallang  and.  when  we  showed  that  it   was 

a    likely    material       for    tin-    manufacture    of    paper,    the 

idea  being  scouted  by  the  rubber  planters.  "What  do 
we  want  to  have  to  ,lo  with  a  material  which  is  nothing 

but  a  weed  and  which  we  wish  to  eradicate.'"  They 
would  not  listen  to  an}  attempts  to  use  it.  or  to  cut 
it.  bale  it  and  export  it,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  their 
onl\  interest  being  to  get  rid  of  ii,  w ling  ii  up,  burn- 
ing it  and  destroying  ii.       Now.  however,  if  you  will 

read    what    is   taking    place    in    the    East,    there    is   an    at 

tempt  being  made  in  government  departments  to  re- 
investigate the  Lallang  for  paper  making  purposes 
Whether  anything  will  come  of  it  or  not.  it  is  difficult 
I,,  s;n  The  fibre  is  there  in  enormous  quantities  and 
it  resolves  itself  into  the  same  old  question  m  is  mere- 
ly ,i  matter  of  E  b.  d.,  a  question  of  transport,  baling, 
shipping,  etc  Bui  w  ith  the  development  of  paper  mak- 
ing in  the  East,  the  supply  of  Eastern  markets,  in 
d  mills  iii  India.  Japan,  China,  Australasia,  etc.. 
a  different  complexion  maj  be  put  upon  the  possi 
bilitj  of  utilizing  a  fibre  such  as  Lallang  for  the  manu 
facture  of  paper. 
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Pulp    and    Paper    Industry 
Finland,  1913 

In  tin-  industrial  field,  work  has  been  earned  on  with, 
on  tin'  whole,  good  results.  As  Ear  as  concerns  the 
leading  branch,  the  timber  trade,  the  year  has  been 
one  of  exceptional  prosperity.  Already  in  1912  the 
prospects  were  of  the  best,  and  in  1913  they  were  still 
better.  The  production  has.  by  reason  of  good  inquiry, 
been  increased  as  much  as  possible  ami  prices  have 
throughout  been,  to  say  the  least,  fully  satisfactory. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Sawmill  Owners' 
Federation  the  output  has  1 n  ;is  follows,  in  stand- 
ards: 

1910 420,643 

1911 156,710 

191-2 463,975 

L913 536,593 

i  >n  November  1st.  1913,  the  percentage  of  the  • 
goods  sold  was  95  per  cenl  of  the  calculated  production, 
which  exceeds  by  aboul  5  per  cenl  the  already  verj 
satisfactory  corres] ling  figure  of  1912  and  is  de- 
cidedly higher  than  tie-  corresponding  figures  of  the 
previous  years. 

The  export  has  during  the  whole  year  been  register 
ing  very  high  figures,  and  the  official  statistics  now  at 
hand,  covering  the  firsl  eleven  months  of  the  year,  are 

a  good  'leal  in  adva of  anj   previous  figures.     I'p  to 

the  end  of  November  the  export  quantities  have  been  as 

follows,   in   thousand  cubic   metres: 

Unmanu- 
factured Props  and  Hewn  Sawn  Fire- 
Fear               timber,  pulpwood.  timber,  timber,  wood. 
1910 44:;         1,340        230  3,020  670 

1911      526         1,528        264  ■-'.•'''(>  700 

1912 462        1,612        268  3,263  911 

I'M:; 52]         2,322         2-1  3,992 

Especially  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  export,  viz., 
sawn  timber,  is  thus  indicating  a  total  far  in  advance 
of  the  previous  years.  The  increase  over  1912  is  qo1 
less  than  700,000  cubic  metres,  or  nearly  25  per  cent. 
The  paper  trade  has  been  enjoying  a  fairly  good  year, 
although  not  an  equally  good  one  as  the  sawmills  As 
concerns  wood  pulp,  the  prices  have,  on  the  whole  re- 
mained on  about  the  same  level  as  during  the  latter 
part  of  1912  and  can  thus  he  described  as  fairly  satis- 
factory. Of  mechanical  pulp  the  export  has  diminish- 
ed, making  for  the  eleven  months  only  29,258  tons  re- 
duce! to  dry  weight  as  compared  with  44.17:1  tons  in 
1912.  This  is  brought  about  by  many  of  the  pulp  mills 
having  entered  upon  the  production  of  mill  boards  on 
a  larger  scale.  There  having  also  been  during  the 
autumn  scarcity  of  water  in  many  rivers,  this  circum- 
stance lias  also  played  in.  several  mechanical  mills 
having  been  forced  to  materially  diminish  their  out- 
put. 

As  tar  as  concerns  chemical  pulp,  the  inquiry  has 
been  a  very  good  one.  and  the  prices  obtained  have  been 
high  ones.  The  export  has  not  ben  over  large,  making 
up  to  the  end  of  Novembr  1913  62. ul^  tons,  as  againsl 
69,630  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1912. 

Finally  it  can  be  noted  with  satisfaction,  that  the 
export  of  our  most  valuable  article  in  the  pulp  and  pa- 


per trade,  viz.  of  paper,  is  showing  good  progress  for 
the  year  now  under  review.  During  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  year  the  export  of  paper  has  been  as 
follows,   in   thousand   tons: 


19111 
1911 
1912 
1913 


96.6 
112.2 
117.6 
132.7 


On    the   other  hand,   the   pices   obtained   during   1913 
have   been  somewhat    declining. 


ROSIN  IN  SULPHITE  CELLULOSE. 

Too  large  a  percentage  of  sulphite  cellulose  causes 
unpleasantness  and  difficulties  particularly  when  man 
ufacturing  newspaper  at  a  high  sped  of  the  machine. 
Various  attempts  at  remedies  were  made:  the  method 
of  cooking,  emptying  and  washing  in  the  cellulose 
mill  were  frequently  changed,  hut  without  success.  As 
the  difficulties  due  to  rosin  were  greater  in  winter  than 
in  summer  the  following  method  was  adopted. 

The  pulp  was  thoroughly  washed  in  the  digester  with 
water  of  lit  20  deg.  < '.  driven  in  from  below  by  means 
of  a  powerful  centrifugal  pump.  The  requisite  rinsing 
took  place  from  above  with  hot  water.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain  the  necessary  quantity  of  luke-warm   water  the 

water  of  condensation  was  collected  fr the  digesters 

and  the  cooling  water  from  the  gas-coolers  and  sulphur- 
kilns.  Sufficient  water  of  pi  deg.  C.  was  thus  obtained 
lor  washing  the  pulp  in  the  digester  and  for  diluting 
the  pulp  for  its  preparation 

In  this  manner  a  temperature  of  the  washing  water 
which  remained  constant  summer  and  winter  was  oh 
taimd  and  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  dis- 
agreeable percentage  of  rosin.  Rosin  from  the  waste 
lye  congeals  and  adheres  to  the  fibres  when  the  waste 
lye  is  cooled  down  to  a  certain  degree  before  it  is 
separated  from  the  chemical  pulp. 


WILL  ADOPT  PROFIT  SHARING  PLAN. 
The  Peninsular  Taper  Company,  of  Vpsilanti.  Mich., 
inaugurated  a  profit-sharing  plan  on  April  1  similar  to 
that  adopted  the  first  of  the  year  by  the  Fair  Alpaca 
(  o  of  Bolyoke,  .Mass. 

The  plan  is  base, I  on  tie'  equal  division  of  dividends 
between  capital  and  labor.  Each  man  who  has  been 
employed  continuouslj  from  April  1.  1914.  to  January 
1.  1915,  will  receive  the  same  per  cent,  dividend  on  his 
wages  as  is  paid  to  stockholders  on  the  stock  of  the 
company. 

The  plan  is  to  b>-  tried  out  for  the  period  mentioned, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  by  the  officers  of  the 
company  that  results  will  justify  its  continuance. 

A  feature  of  the  plan  provides  that  in  case  of  the 
dismissal  of  any  employee  for  cans.-  during  the  term 
mentioned,  any  dividend  accruing  on  his  wages  for  the 
period  he  has  worked  will  not  revert  to  tin-  company, 
but  will  be  use, I  to  establish  a  fund  for  tin-  gradual  pen- 
sioning of  old  and  disabled  emplo 

Tie-  plan  has  tin-  enthusiastic  support  of  the  men. 
who  feel  that  the  si/.-  of  these  dividends  depends  large- 
ly on  their  ability  to  avoid  waste  in  time  and  materials 
and  thus  increase  the  earnings  of  the  company. 

As  an  inducement  to  employees  for  ideas  to  further 

efficiency.  -  boxes  have  I n  placed  about  the 

mill  ami  cash  prizes  offered  for  all  suggestions  adopted 
by  the  company. 
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Canadian  Markets 

The  market  conditions  remain  much  the  same  as  they 

have  1 m  for  some  time.      Improvements  are  noted  at 

times  in  certain  branches  of  the  trade,  bul  any  added 
business  only  .-onus  in  spots,  and  does  not  keep  up. 
News  print  plants  are  well  employed,  and  prices  are 
ruling  about  the  same.  Book  and  writing  mills  are 
moving  along  steadily,   but   orders  are   for   the  most 

pari    small   and   n sssitate    frequent    changes   in    the 

runs  Wrapping  paper  conditions  are  dull,  and  the 
general  jobbing  turnover  was  only  moderate  during 
the  past  month.  Ground  wood  pulp  is  quiet,  and  the 
outlook  is  not  exceptional  brisk,  while  sulphite  condi- 
tions are  fair,  and  prices  govern  the  same  as  they  have 
been  for  several  months.  All  the  mills  have  now  a 
good  supply  of  water,  and  the  past  winter  has  been 
favorable  for  the  getting  oul  of  pulp  wood. 

Tim  general  trend  in  the  paper  and  pulp  lines  is  to 
ward  conservatism  and  while  many  uew  projects  are 
under  contemplation,  still  no  great  expansion  m  the 
trad-  will  likely  be  evidenced  until  normal  financial 
conditions  are  firmly  established.  The  rag  and  paper 
stork  markel  is  fair  with  roofing  stock  showing  some 
tendency  to  increase  in  price.  Most  of  the  lines  mov- 
ing in  domestic  rags,  old  papers,  etc.,  are  on  contract. 

There  is  a  latenl  feeling  in  the  trade  that  with  the 
advent  of  warmer  weather  and  after  the  Easter  holi- 
days aiv  over  business  in  many  lines  will  show  a  gain. 

The  following  quotations  prevail. 
News    (rolls  $1.95   to  $2.00  at  mill   in  car  load  lots. 
News     sheet  $2.10  to  $2.20,  at  mill  in  carload  lots. 
'Kews  £2.25  to  $2.50,  depending  on  quantity. 

Book  papers     carload     No.  :'>.  3.75c  to  4.25c. 
Book  papers    ton  lots    No.  ::.  4c  to  1.50c. 

Booh    paper   'Carload      No.  2.   L25c. 

Book  papers     ton  lots     No.  2,  4.50c   to  5.25c. 
Book   paper,    carload     X".  1.  »•  <■""'  to  ■">.•_>.»•. 
Book   papers     ton  lots)  No.  1.  5.25c  to  6.00c. 
Writ  iii'_'-.  5c  to  7V2C- 
Sulphite  Bond,  i>c.e  to  V 
Grey  Bro  to  $2.50. 

-  :  75  to  £3.50. 

la.  No.  -'.   ^  '•    '5- 

.,  No    1-  - 
,,|   Kraft  N   50. 

i  ::.. 

Pulp. 

id   « I     at  mi  '0. 

ml  wood,  $21  to  $24,  delivered  in  United  States. 
iinlil.-aHird      -n  to  H3,  delivered  in  Canada 
unbleachi  II.  delivered  in  Unite* 

Sulphite   (bleached  i     delivered   ID   Canada 

bleached  I  »8,  delivered   in   Unitet 

Paper  Stock. 

.  -i  90   f.o.b.,  Toronto 

I   75. 


Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.15  to  $1.20. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

No.    1     hook   stOCk,    i"«'. 

No.  2  book  stock.  45c  to  50c. 

No.  1  .Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 

No.   1   print   .Manillas,  60c. 
Folded  news.  45c  to  50c. 
(  tver   issues,   ode   to   52}  2C- 

No.  1  (dean  mixed  paper,  30c. 

Old  white  cotton.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Thirds  and  blues,  $1.30  to  $1.32Cj. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00  ta  $5.25. 

Blue  overall  cuttings,  $3.50  to  $3.60. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 

Black  linine;.s.  $1  .75. 

New  light   flannelettes,  $4.75. 

Ordinary  satinets,  75c  to  80c. 

Flock.  90c. 

Tailor  rags,  70c  to  80c. 


I  uan  titles ; 
luantities; 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  arc: — 

Book  and  News  Paper. 

Roll   News,  $40  to  $4:'.  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton   for  small  orders. 
Ream  News.  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders:  $50 

to  $60  per  ton   for  small  orders. 
No.  1    Book,  5'  ,c  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.5t)  to  $4.75  in  large 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.P.,  $4.00  to  $4.2.".  in  largi 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  71  -<•. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6%c  to  8%c. 

Wrappings. 

Grey    Brown,   per   100   lhs..  car  lots.  $2.25  net:   5   tons 

$2.  15;  2  tons.  $2.55;  1   ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
K'eil    Brown,  car   lots.  $2.85;   5   tons.  $2.95;    2   tons. 

$3.05;  1  ton,  $3.15;  less  $3:25. 
B.  Manilla,  ear  lots.  $2.85;  5  tons.  $2.95;  2  tons.  $3.05; 

1  ton.  $3.15;  less.  $3.25. 
No.   2    Manilla,   car   lots,   3.10;   :.   tons.   $3.20;   2   tons. 

-  I    10;  1  ton.  $3    h>.  hss.  $3.50. 
No.    1    Manilla,   car   lots.  $3.25;  •">  tons.  $3.45;  2   tons. 

$:;..">.">:  1  ton.  $3.65 :  less  $3.75. 

Kraft.    $3    ■    >    tO    - 

Fibre,  car  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons.  $3.45;  2  tons.  -. 

ton  $  I  •  .'..75. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  quoting  10  per  cent. 
hss  than  the  above  prices  to  the  jobbing  trade  on  the 
cheaper  lines  of  Wrapping,  such  as  B  Man.  No,  2 
Man.      grey  and  red  brow  ns. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easj  bleaching    - 13  to  >45  per  ton. 
News  qualitj ,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  Bulphite    -  A  to  N>9  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3  60  to  M 

id  woods,  N..   l.  >15  to  >16 

.1      WOOd,      N  'I-       delivered 

Stales 


United 
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New  York  Markets 

Office  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 

206  Broadway,  New  York. 
Movement  in  sulphite  pulp  during  the  interval  has 
been  mainly  in  contract  channels.  Mills  are  fairly  well 
supplied  with  orders  for  their  output  and  arc  taking 
their  normal  consumption  on  contract.  New  business 
is  rather  quiet,  but  there  are  numerous  inquiries  in  the 
city.  Paper  mills  are  confident  that  the  values  of  for- 
eign pulp  will  go  down  and  arc  not  anxious  to  close  at 
current  figures.  Some  importers  also  predicl  a  down- 
ward movement.  The  market  for  domestic  sulphite  lias 
been  strengthened  by  tie'  withdrawal  of  one  of  the 
large  manufacturers  of  pulp  from  the  source  of  pro- 
duction. The  demand  for  sulphate  and  krapt  pulp  has 
been  fairly  good  until  ahout  a  week  ago  when  there 
was  ,-i  falling  off.  Some  new  contracts  were  closed  at 
prevailing  figures  for  lone  periods.  The  spot  market 
has  been  practicaly  dead  for  a  week.  Advices  from 
abroad  show  that  foreign  mills  are  making  better  of- 
fers for  contracts  covering  longer  periods  than  for  one 
year,  spot  orders  are  commanding  prices  ranging 
from  1.85c  to2.00c.    The  market  for  soda  is  quiet. 

Plentiful  supplies  of  water  have  led  to  the  grinding 
of  large  quantities  of  wood  for  mechanical  pulp.  Some 
manufacturers  have  already  contracted  for  this  year's 
output  and  are  now  making  normal  shipments  in 
faction  of  requests  from  nulls.  The  spot  market  is  not 
quite  as  active  as  it  was  hut  the  price  is  still  firmly 
maintained  at  $22  to  s^4  a  ton.  No  conl  facts  for  ground 

wood  pulp  have  I n  made  for  less  than  $16.50  a  ton  at 

the  mill.  The  closing  of  certain  mills  left  excess  sup 
plies  on  hand  and  the  grinders  holding  agreements  with 
these  firms  offered  the  lots  at  a  price  somewhat  belov 
market  quotations. 

Domestic  Rags  have  been  in  active  inquiry  at  cur- 
rent values.  Roofing  stock  has  been  in  good  demand 
and  prices  have  an  upward  tendency.  The  difficulty 
in  this  market  is  in  satisfying  the  demand  for  satin- 
ettes  of  all  grades,  Current  values  for  roofing  stock 
are  1.15c  to  1.25c  a  pound  for  satinette  garments;  lc 
to  1.10c  and  .70c  to  .Toe  a  pound  for  N'os.  :>  an- 
spectively.  The  market  for  bagging  and  old  rope  lias 
been  uneventful  during  the  interval,  the  principal  fea- 
ture being  the  softening  of  jute  ha>_reiuir.  Contract  im- 
portations have  been  normal. 

All    grades  of  old   waste   papers   have   I n    in    good 

demand    and    prices    have    1 n    firm.      Sufi    and    hard 

whit''  shavings  are  moving  briskly  in  contracl  chan- 
nels at  1.80c  to  1.90c  and  2.40c  to  2.50c  a  pound  res] 

tively.  All  kinds  of  flat  stock  command  good  prices 
and  inquiries  for  them  are  numerous.  The  lower  grades 
are  somewhat  higher  in  value  than  at  the  first  of  the 
year  hut  the  demand  for  them  is  a  little  easier  as  one 
of  the  largest  consumers  lias  gone  out  of  the  market. 
Prices  have  not  gone  to  the  height  of  a  year  ago.  Spot 
orders  require  prompt  delivery  which  is  difficult  in 
some  cases 

Pulp. 

Ground  Wood.  No.  1.  $20  to  >-j4.  delivered., 
Ground  Wood.  No.  2,  $17  to  $19,  delivered. 
[Jubleached  sulphite,  dom.,  1.90c  to  2.20c  delivered. 
Unbleached  sulphite,  imptd,  1.75c.  to  2c,  ex  dock.  N.V. 

Pleached    Sulphite,   demesne.   2.80C    to   3C   delivered. 

Bleached  sulphite,  imptd,  2.60c  to  3.05c  ex  dock.  N.V. 
E  sy  Bleaching,  impt.  -. o.'u-  to  2.20c  ex  dock,  N.V. 
Unbleached   sulphate,   imported,   1.75c   to    2.10c    per 

pound,   ex-doek.  New   Vork. 


Pleached  sulphate,  impt..  2.60C  to  2.80C,  ex  dock.  N.V. 

Kraft  pidp.  imported,,  1  80c  to  2  00c,  ex  dock.  N.V. 
Soda  pulp,  domestic  2.10c  to  2.25e,  delivered. 

Paper. 

There  has  1 n  a  greal  deal  of  pessimism  in  the  talk 

of  local  trade.  The  interval  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
counteract  the  weak  side  of  the  paper  market.  The 
extreme  ease  in  the  local  money  market  has  brought 
ahout  five  collections.  The  general  tendency  at  present 
is  one  of  saving  and  very  little  investment.  Travelling 
men  in  town  say  that  mills  are  all  running  full  and 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  orders  for  their  output.  Spe- 
cialty papers  still  dominate  and  enjoy  a  good  demand. 
.March  was  one  of  tin-  hesl  months  in  this  branch  of  the 
industry.  Newsprint  during  March  moved  normally. 
Easter  advertising  and  special  editions  strengthened 
the  market  to  a  considerable  extent  and  consumption 
on  contracts  is  ahout  caughl  up.  Transient  orders  are 
plentiful  at  prevailing  quotations,  side  runs  are  plenti- 
ful with  a  rather  poor  demand.  Current  price  is  2c  a 
pound.  The  demand  for  hook  papers  reflects  no  eas 
ing  tendency  and  values  in  all  grades  are  firm.  Some 
manufacturers  anticipate  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
hook  papers  in  the  near  future.  The  demand  for  cn.it 
ed    grades   has   eased   off   to   some   extent    hut    there    has 

been  no  cutting  of  prices.  Wrappings  are  quiel  in  de- 
mand   hut    values   in    all    grades   are    firmly    maintained. 

Bonds,  linens  and  ledgers  are  in  a  little  better  demand 
and  prices  are  firm.     There  is  an  increasing  demand 

for  the  i hum  grades  of  writing  at  prevailing  figures. 

Krafts  are  not  as  active  as  they  were  a  short  timi 
and  values  are  verj    low.     Aboul   half  the  tissue  mills 

in   the  country   have   re, In I   the   price  of   No.    1    while 

to    lite   -ar   lots       There   is   little   new    Imsiness.    how 

ever,  hut  a  fairly  brisk  movemenl  along  the  lines  of 
outstanding  orders,  most  of  which  were  made  during 
the  summer  of  1913  when  prices  were  low.  Boards 
have  been  active  and  some  manufacturers  have  raised 
tin-  price  of  news  hoard  to  $31  to  $33  a  ton.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  value  of  chip  and  straw  hoard  is  likely 
to  go  up  in  the  near  future.  Due  notice  and  warning 
has  been  sent  to  certain  toilet  paper  manufacturers  who 
ha\e  neglected  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Brooks  net  count  law  which  became  effective  on 
February  1  of  this  year.  Tin-  demand  for  these  papers 
has  been  good  ami  the  value  fairly  firm.     Paper  towels 

ami  cigarette  papers  arc  in  •_' I  demand  at    prevailing 

prices  which  are  firm. 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b. 
-.   rolls,  contract   renewals,  $1.95  to  $2.00  f.o.b. 
-     et,  $2.25  to  $2.30  f.o.b.  mill. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  i     &  S.  I       $4.00  to  $4.50  f.o.b. 
Pook  papers,  car  lots.  M.F.S.,  $3.75         &3  90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper  superfine.  l:;i  ..,•  to  17c.  del.  east  of  Miss 

River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  lie.  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper.  No.   1.  fin.-.  9e,  del.  east   of  the   Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  •_'.  fine,  8c,  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized.  4,1.e  to  Be,  del.  east  id'  the 

Miss.  River. 
Bond   paper.  5c   to  -4c.  delivered   east    of   Mississippi 

River. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

River. 
Linen  paper,  7c  to   18c,  delivered  east   of  Mississippi 

River. 
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Manila  jute,  I    i<    to  •"•'  tc,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  $2.40  to  $3.00,  delivered. 
Kraft.  No.  1.  $3.50  to  $3.75  E.o.b.  mill. 
Kraft.  No.  'J.  $3.25  to  $3.50,  E.o.b.  mill. 
Boxboards,  news,  $30  to  $33  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  chip,  $28  to  $31  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  Btraw,  $28  to  $31  per  ton,  delivered. 

W i  pulp  board,  $42.50  to  $45  per  ton,  deliven 

.  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42%c,  delivered. 
Tissue,  Eourdrinrie,  17'  fee  to  50c,  delivered. 
Tissue,  jute-  .Manila.  40c  to  42%c,  delivered. 


British  Markets 

il  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

London,  April  2,  1914. 
Dullness  and  inactivity  are  still  predominant  Fea- 
tures of  the  British  paper  industry  and  agents,  as  well 
as  manufacturers,  are  complaining  bitterly  of  the  slow 
siatr  of  trade.  The  demand  Eor  uewsprint  during  the 
past  two  weeks  has  been  remarkably  small,  and  mills 
engaged  in  the  production  of  this  elass  of  paper  are 
receiving  an  unpleasanl  check.  Wrappings  are  also 
very  dull,  but  good  quality  printing  paper  is  finding 
a  satisfactory  consuming  channel  in  the  publishing  and 

large  printing  bouses  in  London    and    the    provi s. 

New  business  in  other  kinds  of  papers  is  limited,  and 
the  prospects  before  mill  men  at  the  moment  of  writing 
are  not  very  encouraging.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
the  British  paper  trade  is  going  through  rather  a 
severe  strain,  similar  to  what  was  experienced  at  the 
close  of  1913,  and  .judging  by  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  ai  the  annual  meetings  of  paper  companies 
recently  a  warning  has  been  given  that  no  large  pro- 
fits need  be  anticipated  unless  the  present  dull  and  in- 
active state  of  business  becomes  completely  revolution- 
ized at  once.  .Most  of  the  mills  show  declining  profits, 
and  as  all   efforts   have   failed   to  secure  an   increase   in 

the  price  of  papers  of  every  description,  mill  men  have 

had  to  give  serious  attention  to  Labour  saving  machin- 
ery and  to  working  out  a  decrease  in  the  cosl  of  pro- 
duction, Unemployment  is  still  somewhat  high  at  the 
mills  and  machinery  in  very  few  cases  is  running  at 
full  capacity.     Prom  the  continent   the  news  reaches 

London   thai    the   paper   industry  there    is    still      in     a 

gloomy  condition,  and  business  transactions  are  un- 
satisfactory. 

•              •              •  • 

Tln-re  is  an  improvement  in  the  sulphite  and  sulphate 
irket  and  a  few  contracts  have  been  settled  ai  prices 
ory  to  producers,  notwithstanding  the  Eact  thai 
jtper  mill   owners  have  been   holding  hack    Eor  some 
titrable    time.      Sulphite    easy    bleaching    and    sol 
pliite  strong  are  now    firm.     Good  grades  of  Boda   pulps 
arc  inclined  to  be  hardened  as  regards  prices  and  the 
outlook  is  more  cheerful.     Scandinavians  report   thai 
enquiries   from    American   sources   are   still    plentiful, 
and  business  is  done  ai  full  prices.    The  European  mar- 
are  affording  them   verj     Mule     profit. 
The  Germans  are  stated  to  be  creating  a  greater  in- 
terest  in  ti  an   market,  owing,  do  doubt,  to 
the    recent    dealings    with    Scandinavia    and    the    dull 
i      opean  paper  induatr) .    Quotations  are 

Sulphite  bleached     No     l  •  i6    10     to   -'■  I  10 

Snip  .,    i  :,    20     to     39  60 

38  In     to     39  I" 

No    l        ....       34.80     to     36  10 
Soda                                                                  |g  00     to 
All  pi                        London,  and  other  English  po 


The  mechanical  pulp  market  continues  quiel  and 
dull.  There  are  rumours  of  a  few  contracts  having  been 
settled  at  current  rates,  but  beyond  these  new  business 
is  Bcarce  and  supplies  are  delivered  on  standing  con- 
tracts.       These     supplies     have     recently     llcetl     SOlllewllat 

heavy,  so  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  stocks  at 
mills,  considering  the  depressed  stale  of  the  paper 
trade,  are  large.  Scandinavians  also  report  that  their 
mechanical  business  is  also  lifeless,  so  much  so  that 
Norway  has  gone  down  as  low  as  kroner  31  and  kroner 
32  to  fix  up  a  sale.  These  prices  also  included  the 
agent's  commission  and  they  show  that  even  the  Nor- 
wegians are  in  sore  straits  for  business.  Prices  arc 
about  as  follows  in  England: — 
Pine  oil  per  cent  moist   i  unwrapped      $10. OS   to  .+10.75 

Pine  dry 20.40  to     30.20 

All  prices  are  c.i.f.  London  and  other  English  ports. 

Hags  of  all  descriptions  and  grades  are  experiencing 
a  limited  demand,  lint  prices  are  unaffected.  Stocks 
in  most  of  the  centres  are  plentiful  and  during  the  past 
months  some  good  shipments  have  been  made  to  Can- 
ada. The  Esparto  trade  is  still  somewhat  against  the 
views  of  paper  mill  men.  and  prices  are  in  sellers'  fav- 
or. Only  limited  supplies  are  available  for  Spring  and 
early  summer  shipment,  ami  the  market  for  new  crop 
has  not  opened  yet.  Complaints  are  being  heard  of 
tin'  continued  high  levels  thai  Esparto  has  reached,  and 
from  all  accounts  there  is  no  likelihood  of  an  expected 
casement  in  the  price  for  some  time  to  come.  Messrs. 
Ide  &  Christie  report  that:  "Even  viewing  conditions, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  sufficiently  serious  outlook 
over  tin'  next  few  months  to  justify  sellers  in  stiffen- 
ing their  backs  as  to  further  engagements.'' 

The  chemical  trade  is  going  through  a  period  of 
quietness.  So  far  prices  are  unchanged.  Bleaching 
powder  is  quoted  $28.20,  caustic  soda  $48  for  7ii-77  per 
cent  per  toii.  soda  crystals  $13.80,  sulphur  $28.20  per 

ton.  salt   i-aske  $1(1   per  ton.  ammonia   alkali   about   $14 

to  $17. .Mi  per  ton.  according  to  package      Rosin  and 

sizing  are   very  dull,  ami   prices  are  very   easy.     China 

clay  is  in  great  demand,  so  much  so  thai  the  accommo- 
dation at  Powey,  in  Cornwall,  is  not  BUfficienl  to  eope 
with  the  shipping.  Naturally,  tin'  n ai  pronounce- 
ment   that   clay   is  to  be   used   in  soap   manufacture  has 

caused  the  lievliesl  satisfaction  amongst  the  clay  men. 
Gypsum,  pearl  hardening  ami  other  fillings  are  dull. 
and  prices  unchanged. 
.»..„,,.,,• 
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The  St.  Maurice  Storage  Scheme        Increased  Freight  Rates  on 
Delayed  Lumber 


It  has  just  been  announced  that  the  work  on  the  pro- 
posed storage  dam  mi  the  St.  Maurice  River  lias  been 
held  up  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  companies  who  will 
receive  benefit  from  the  same  to  accede  '"  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  in  paying  a  small  amount  annually 
as  a  tax  to  be  held  as  a  sinking  fund  to  overcome  the 
expenses  made  in  connection  with  the  dam.  In  impos- 
ing such  a  tax  on  those  companies  interested,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  sufficient  precedent  to  warrant  their  ac- 
tion. In  Ontario,  it  has  1 n  the  custom  id'  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  this  conservation  and  storage 
work  to  impose  a  small  tax  on  those  industries  receiv- 
ing the  benefit,  that  is.  those  concerns  using  tin-  power 
from  the  river  on  which  the  conservation  work  has 
been   carried  on. 

The  storage  dam  on  the  St.  Maurice  River  will  un- 
doubtedly he  a  great  benefit  to  the  pulp  and  paper  con- 
cerns and  lumbering  interests  along  that  and  tributary 
rivers,  and  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  of  conserva- 
tion the  Government  has  had  the  interest  of  these  con- 
cerns in  mind.  It.  therefore,  seems  reasonable  that 
their  objection  to  the  Government's  action  is  rather 
unwarranted.  The  country  has  much  need  of  such  con- 
servation work  being  carried  on.  and  unless  those  in- 
dustries effected  give  their  co-operation  and  assistance, 
there  will  undoubtedly  he  considerable  delay  in  carry- 
ing tin-  schemes  into  effect.  It  is  hoped  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  will  lie  overcome,  and  that  the  work  on  the 
St.  Maurice  River  will  go  ahead  without  delay. 


The  decision  of  the  Canadian  Railways  to  cancel  the 
summer  schedules  of  tariff  on  lumber,  early  in  Ma>  and 

maintain  the  winter  schedule  all  the  year  round  on 
lumber  from  Ottawa  Valley  points  t,,  Montreal,  is  one 
of  very  great  interest  to  all  branches  of  the  industry 
in  that  district.  The  advance  will  he  a  serious  thing 
for  the  export  ami  domestic  trades  of  .Montreal,  as  well 

as  a  disadvantagi  to  the  Ottawa  lumbermen. 

The  increase  proposed,  amounts  in  some  instances  to 
one  cent  per  hundred  pounds  or  between  thirty  ami 
thirty-five  cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  it  is  thought 
quite  likely  that  winter  rates  on  paper  and  pulp  will 
also  he  maintained. 

Tin-  reason  for  this  increase  i-  said  to  be  due  to  the 

fad  that  the  Ottawa  River  mute  to  .Montreal  is  prac- 
tically disregarded  at  the  present  time,  and  for  that 
reason  there  is  no  water  competition  to  the  railways  in 

that   district.     This  river  route  was  on xtensively 

used  by  lumbermen  and  paper  manufacturers,  hut  it 
appears  to  have  lost  its  prestige  as  a  waterway  of  com- 
merce. It  appears,  however,  as  if  the  only  remedy 
would  lie  a  revival  of  this  means  of  shipping,  so  as  to 
provide  water  competition  once  more.  It  is  held  that 
if  the  railways  carry  out  their  intentions,  it  will  re- 
quire the  construction  of  tin-  Georgian  Hay  ('ana!  to 
bring  the  rates  down  again.  It  will  he  to  the  in- 
of  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  to  give  this  matter 
their  very  careful  consideration. 
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A  Tariff  Change  Unlikely 


W(   .  |  some  talk  of  late  regarding  the  like- 

lihood ation  of  the  duty  on  paper  going  into 

3,  iii  which  connection  the  belief  is  ex- 
,;,,    Democratic  Administration  will   nol 
aurvh  -     of  the  next    election.      Snch   action 

would  undoubtedly  be  a  serious  matter  for  many  Can- 
adian paper  mills.  We,  however,  cannol  coincide  with 
views.  In  the  event  of  the  Republican  Party  go- 
ing into  power  at  the  next  election,  it  is  a  question  whe- 
ther they  would  restore  paper  duties.  The  consump- 
tion of  paper  in  the  United  states  is  far  in  excess  ol 
the  domestic  production,  and  the  importation  of  paper 
from  Canada  is  increasing  to  a  marked  extent.  More- 
over, Canadian  mill  owners  content  themselves  with 
knowing  that  they  have  means  at  hand  with  which  to 
combal  such  a  possibility,  which  view  is  upheld  by  the 
happenings  of  recent  months.  It  is.  therefore,  unlikely 
that  the  apprehension  of  such  action  lias  had  any  seri- 
ous influence  in  postponing  further  developments  of 
the  paper  industry  in  Canada  There  are  man;,  i 
factors  exerting  an  influence  on  commercial  conditions 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly the  reason  for  the  temporary  postponement  of  anj 
pulp  and  paper  proposition  that  may  !"■  on  the  tapis. 


of  Custom  Appeals,  on  May  1l*.  1913,  reversed  the 
Board  and  held  thai  the  favored  nation  clause  of  trea- 
ties entitled  the  countries  having  such  treaties  witli  the 
United  State*  to  five  entry  of  their  wood-pulp  and 
paper  on  the  same  terms  as  had  been  given  to  Canada 
and  that  the  Court  was  given  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
that  right. 

The  nations  which  hail  originally  made  inquiries 
concerning  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  enforcing 
the  Act  of  July  L'ti.  lull,  renewed,  immediately  after 
the  decision  of  tie-  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  their 
representations,  and  urged  upon  the  Department  ac- 
gcence  in  the  decision  as  made. 

The  Government   decided  on  July  28,  1913,  to  ac- 

quiesce  in  the  decision,  and  since  that  time  the  hulk 
of  importations  of  that  character  have  been  liquidated 
free,  and  since  September  19,  1913,  all  such  importa- 
tions have  been  so  passed.  Also  where  importations 
had  been  before  duly  28,  1!'l:i.  liquidated  for  duty,  and 
the  protests  on  that  date  were  still  in  the  offii 
the  collectors,  the  collectors  sustained  tin  protests  un- 
der the  instructions  of  that  date,  and  made  refunds  ac- 
cordingly. That  is.  refunds  have  already  been  made 
upon  those  protests  which  were  included  in  the  ap- 
peals which   the  Court    of  Customs   Appeals  decided,   as 

well  as  upon  protests  which  were  still  in  collectors'  of- 
fices on  July  28,  1913. 


Protest  Sustained  in  Wood  Pulp 
Case 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in 
the   United   States    in    tin-   duty    refund    protest    case    is 

one  of  far-reaching  effect,  and  many  of  the  A rican 

manufacturers  will  benefit  considerably  thereby.  There 
are  upwards  of  5,000  protests  involving  refunds,  esti- 
mated at  $3,000,000  of  duties  collected  on  Canadian  and 
_:i  pulp-wood  imported  into  the  United  states  up 
until  September  L9th,  I'M:;. 

Under  Section  'J  of  the  Reciprocal  Act  of  July    19th, 

hetween    Canada    and    the    United    States,    pulp 

w*oil  and  paper  not  exceeding  4  cents  per  pound  en- 

the  latter  country  free  of  duly.      When  this  act 

iuropean  nations  made  inquiry  of 

ive   Departments  of  the   United   States  to  as 

n  what  view  was  going  to  be  taken  of  the  rights 

, ntries  under  the   favored   nation   clause*  of 
ountry.     They  claimed  to  be 
nent  as  had  been  accorded 
atute. 

...i     9,  1912,  thai  thi 

|i  li    inquiries 

of  law  than  l>.\  execu 
i  to  be  tried 
■  ■•  •    ■'•  cision 

Ob  appeal,  thi   I 


DULL  EDGES  IN  SUPER-CALENDERED  PAPER 

This  unwelcome  appearance  may  be  due  to  several 
causes.  The  chief  is  too  fasl  running  of  the  calender. 
The  best  circumferential  speed  of  the  rollers  with  the 
heavy   machines   now   used   is   12   metres   per  minute. 

which   should    not    materially   I xceeded.      Hence   the 

larger  the  rollers,  the  slower  they  must  run.  E 
sive  speed  of  the  calender  conduces  to  waste  in  other 
ways  Inside  thai  of  the  dull  edges  which  have  to  be 
cut  off,  and  the  faster  the  calender  runs,  the  deeper 
the  dull  edge  will  he.  Tile  paper  is  much  more  likely 
to  In'  torn  or  damaged  in  other  ways.  Besides,  a  com- 
paratively low  rate  of  spec, |  gives  a  better  lustre,  for 
then  every  pari  of  the  paper  is  subjected  to  the  fric- 
tion of  the  pressure  for  a  longer  time.  Lastly,  the 
construction  of  a  supercalender  is  by  no  means  such 

as  makes  it  fit  to  be  driven  except  at  very  moderate 
speeds,  and  attempts  to  increase  the  output  by  speed 
ing   up    will    siirelv     result    In    rapid    wear   or   injury    to 

the  machine,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  troubles  above 
meiitio I.     Zentralblatt. 


The  Canada  Western  Lumber  Company's  profits  for 
1913  ai nted  to  $984,988      After  deducting  inl 

on    debenture    Btock,    $420,170;    interest    on    loans,   etc.. 

lebenture  stock    sinking     fund     provision, 
1187,903,   and   r<  di  preciation   $1  I 

the  amount  earned  forward  k  -i  |  288    To  this  balance 
has  hen  added  the  undivided  pit  I       31,  1912, 

making   the   total   accumulated   profits  carried    forward 

,i:; 
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MANUFACTURE   OF  SULPHITE  WOOD   PULP 

By  G.  B.  STEFFANSON. 

This  series  of  Articles  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  by  Mr.  Steffanson  to  give  a 
comprehensive  discussion  of  the  various  sulphite  processes,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  men  in 
the  industry. — Editor. 

Article  I. 


Already  in  1S66  the  American  chemist  B.  C.  Tilgh- 

man  patented  a  process  for  the  mamifaeture  of  sul- 
phite wood  pulps,  and  the  credit  of  the  invention  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  him. 

The  reason  why  lie  did  not  succeed  in  operating  bis 
process  on  a  large  scale  was  tliat  although  lie  spent 
many  years  of  lime,  and  the  Largest  part  of  his  fortune 
on  practical  experiments,  he  thought  that  the  soda 
pulp  industry  was  too  strong  a  rival  of  his  process, 
anil  finally  he  abandoned  it  in  favor  of  other  inven- 
tions of  his.  which  promised  larger  and  quicker  re- 
turns. The  want  of  a  thorough  technical  knowledge 
was  probably  another  cause  why  Tilghman  and  his 
assistants  did  not   follow   up  his  inventions. 

The  credit  of  having  worked  on  a  practical  scale 
an  invention  for  the  manufacture  of  Sulphite  wood 
pulp,  made  independently  of  Tilghman  or  others,  is 
due  to  the  Swedish  chemist,  C.  I  >.  Kkman.  During 
1873  and  1S74  he  built  the  firsl  Sulphite  pulp  mill  in 
Sweden   at    Bergvik.      This   mill   was  completed    in   Oct.. 

L874,  ami  early  in   1875  he  was  able  to  manufacture 

Sulphite      pulp      which      could      be      successfully      Used      for 

paper  making  and   found  a   ready   demand. 

Because  Kkman  kept  his  inventions  a  secrel  until 
1881,  when  he  patented  it  in  England  and  moved 
over  there  to  build  a  sulphite  pulp  mill,  the  priority 
for  having  worked  the  sulphite  pulp  process  on  a 
practical  scale  has  been  claimed  by  the  German  Dr. 
A.  .Mitscherlich. 

Dr.  Mitscherlich  and  his  brother  started  labora- 
tory experiments  for  the  making  of  sulphite  pulp 
evidently   influenced    by   Tilghman's   invention. 

In  ls74  he  patented  a  method  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphite  pulp,  and  the  following  year  he  was  able 

to  start  a  sulphite  pulp  mill,  but  I ould  not  produce 

an  acceptable  pulp  until  L876.  His  patent  was  later 
annulled  when  it  was  proved  that  Tieghman  had  been 
granted  a  similiar  patent  previously. 

Dr.    Mitscherlich    can    therefore    not    1 onsidered 

as  the  founder  of  the  sulphite  pulp  industry,  as  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  the  case,  bu1  much  of  the 
credit  of  the  early  development  of  the  industry  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  his  energy  and  perseverance  and 
that  of  his  assistants. 

Later  inventions  such  as  the  German  Dr.  Kellner. 
the  Swede  Flodquist.  and  others,  have  only  improved 
different  details  id'  the  process 

The  first  sulphite  mill  in  the  United  States  was 
built  in  Alpena.  Mich.,  in  1887  under  the  Dr.  Mitscher- 
lich patent.  Already  in  1885  the  first  Canadian  sul- 
phite pulp  mills  were  built  in  Cornwall  and  Merriton, 
Out.,  on  the  Ritter-Kellner  System. 
The  Woods  Used. 

On  this  continent  the  kinds  of  woods  used  in  sul- 
phite pulp  manufacture  are  principally  White  Spruce 
Picea  Alba),  Black  Spruce  Picea  nigra  .  Balsam  fir 
(Abies  balsamea) ,  Hemlock,  (Tsuga  Canadensis  .  to 
some  extent  Tamarack  or  Larch  (Larix  Americana 
which  is  howeyer  nearly  extinct,  and  in  the  Western 
States  the  Cotton  wood   (Populus  Minilifers). 


Aspen  i  Populus  trenmlaides)  and  Poplar  (  Populus 
alba  have  to  some  extent  been  used  in  sulphite  pulp 
manufacture  in  Europe,  but  the  match  factories  are 
now  buying  this  wood  at  prices  which  are  much  bigher 
than  the  price  of  other  kinds  of  pulp  wood.  On  this 
continent  these  woods  are  only  used  in  isolated  cases 
for    the    manufacture    of   sulphite    pulps. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  pulp,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  different  kinds  of  wood  are  not  cooked 
in  admixture,  as  the  different  incrustations  require 
varying  lengths  of  time  for  their  decomposition.  Even 
the  same  kind  of  wood  cut  on  different  grounds  can 
produce  irregularities  in  the  pulp  if  cooked  together. 

White  Spruce  yields  a  white  pulp  free  from  rosin, 
but  not  so  very  strong. 

Black  Spruce  is  more  resinous  and  some  care  is 
required  in  the  manufacture  from  white  spruce,  but 
is  stronger  than  the  pulp  produced  from  any  other 
kind  of  wood  on  this  continent. 

Balsam  Kir  contains  a  large  percentage  of  rosin 
ami  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  it  in  the  maim  . 
facture.      The    pulp    is    id'    good    color    but    not    strong. 

Hemlock  gives  a  somewhat  coarse  dark  pulp  which 
is  free  from  rosin  and  is  quite  suitable  for  newsprint 
and  similar  papers  where  a  high  color  is  not  essen 
tial. 

Tamarack  is  resinous  but  gives  a  fairly  high  colored 
pulp.     The  fibre  is  shorter  than  Spruce   fibre. 

The  Scandinavian  Spruce  (Pinus  sylvestris)  yields 
undoubtedly  the  strongest  fibres  of  all  kinds  of  wood 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp,  but  if  pro 
perly  cooked,  both  white  and  black  sprue. ■  should 
yield  a  pulp  that  in  strength  could  compete  with  the 
majority  of  Scandinavian  and  German  brands  of  Sul 
phite  pulp  sold  on  this  com  inent. 

For  the  production  of  bleached  pulp  tie-  wood  in 
this  country  should  be  more  suitable,  because  it  does 
no!  as  a  rub-  contain  black  knots  which  cause  endless 
trouble  in  some  parts  of  northern   Europe. 

The  Treatment  and  Transportation  of  Wood. 

The  wood  should  preferably  be  cut  between  the 
middle  of  November  and  the  middle  of  March,  as  wood 
cut  during  this  period  gives  tie-  strongest  fibre  and 
does  not  rot  verj  easily. 

If  the  wood  is  to  be  dried,  before  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  bush,  and  the  place  where  it  is  piled  or  left  to 
dry  is  not  open  and  windy,  the  bark  should  be  stripped 
off  the  log  in  strips  a  few  inches  apart  to  admit  the 
mi-  to  the  w  ood  in  order  to  prevenl  rotting  and  the 
growth  of  fungi. 

Tin-    wood    which    is    to    I,.-    | bd    should    be   -cut    as 

early  as  possible  while  the  sap  runs  as  the  fibre 

in  strength  while  the  sap  is  running.    The  bark  should 

be   peeled    off,    and    the    branches    removed    only    as    far 

as  the  tree  is  meanl  to  be  cut  up  for  pulp  wood,  the 
top  being  left  intact,  tie  tree  is  now  left  in  this  con- 
dition for  about  six  weeks  before  i»  is  finally  cut  up. 
While  the  tree  lies  thus,  the  bark,  branches'  and  the 
needles  in    the  top  attract  the  sap.  which  causes  the 
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wood  later  ao  cracks  are  Formed 

lirt,  specially  in  driving  in 

In  es   should   be   carefully   re- 

Ice  up  a  lot  of  room  in  racking 
i  accuracy  in  measuring  and  great 
tronbl  ood  has  to  be  rossed.    This  applies 

particularly  to  wood  of  small  dimensions. 

if  the  wood  in  the  forest;  in  the  fiver. 
or  by  rail  need  not  be  discussed  here,  as  it  is  the  busi- 
ranger. 

The    arrangements    for    the    transportation    of  the 
wood   from    the   boom   or   railroad    car   to    the    wood 
room  or  the  pile  can  be  arranged  in  many  different 
The   problem    before   the   engineer   is   to   con- 
struct   the    must    economical  transportation    arrange- 
s,   with   due   regard   to   location,   wages,   cost   of 
materials,  the  demand  for  uniformly  dried  wood.  etc. 
The  old  method  of  conveying  the  long  logs  from  the 
boom  or  ear.  by  mean-  of  an  elevated   conveyor,    to 
large  storage  •.'rounds  where  it  is  piled  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  allow  the  air  free  access,  has  many  advan- 
particularly    it'   high    grade    pulp    is   manufac- 
tured.    Tlie  wood  is  in  this  ease  usually  taken  to  the 
wood  room  on  railway  cars. 

This  system  is  still  very  extensively  used  in  European 
nulls,  but  it  can  only  under  certain  conditions  be  con- 
sidered suitable  here  in  Canada,  on  account  of  the 
higher  wagi  3 

1:  is  more  economical  to  take  the  wood  to  the  slashers 
first  by  means  of  chain  conveyors  and  further  to  the 
pile  or  mill  on  chain  conveyors  or  water  spouts.  These 
conveyors  should  be  so  arranged  thai  one  high  con- 
veyor takes  the  wood  to  the  piles,  and  the  returning 
chain,  under  the  pile,  takes  it  to  the  mill,  or  so  that 
one  conveyor  take-  the  wood  to  the  high  conveyor  a1 
the  pile  as  well  as  to  the  conveyor  connecting  the  pile 
with  the  mill. 

A  suitable  of  conveyor  in  the  wood  room  is  a  wide 
water  spoul  running  along  side  the  barkers  and  pro- 
vided with  a  circulating  pump.  In  cold  weather  the 
water  in  this  spout  should  be  warmed  so  that  the  wood 
is  thawed  out  before  reaching  the  barkers. 

Preparation  of  the  Wood. 

There  are  three  types  of  cross-cul  saws,  the  balance 

stationary  circular  saw.  and  the  band  saw. 
The   balance  saw   is  cheap   but    has  a  small   capacity. 
-  out  of  the  question  excepl  in  small  mills. 
tionary  circular  saws,  so  arranged  that  the  logs, 
by  means  of  chains,  are  carried  over  a  table  provided 
a    number    of    saws,    are    cheap    in    lirst    C081    and 
ice.     all     types     of     circular     saws,     however. 
onsiderable  loss  of  wood  particularly  if  the 
■   large  diameter,  when  the  thickness  of  the 
ng. 
-  are  also  provided  with  chains  which 
■  and  past  the  saw  s.     Both  the  ascend- 
ending  portion  of  the  saw  blade  are 
I  thi   length  of  the  oul  b>L's  is  equal  to  the 

I    'is   t\  p.-   i,|'  saw   is   the 

luil    for   large   mills   it    is   never 
is,  s  less  loss  through 

barking,  there  are  three  methods 
•  linos,  namely 

tic     barkers     I'm-     long 

rjical   of  all   bark- 
Mian   other 


i  in '  ■ 


barkers  and  requires  about  50  per  cent  more  power. 
It  saves  all  the  wood  wasted  by  other  machines,  which 
amounts  to  from  ti  to  Hi  per  cent  or  even  more.  The 
drum  barker  is  however  suitable  only  in  sulphite  mills 
where  clean  pulp  is  not  very  essential,  or  where  bleach- 
ed pulp  is  manufactured  and  the  look  of  the  unbleached 
pulp  is  of  no  consequence.  The  drum  barkers  do  not 
remove  all  the  last  thin  layer  of  the  bark,  and  it 
would  be  too  costly  to  remove  it  by  hand.  This  thin 
layer  of  bark  retains  a  dark  color  after  cooking,  and 
shows  up  as  dark  fibres  or  dirt  in  the  pulp  which  is 
however  quite  as  easily  bleached  as  any  other  [tart 
of  the  pulp.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  water  in  the 
drums  has  to  be  heated,  and  this  causes  extra  expense, 
unless  some  exhaust  steam,  which  otherwise  woidd 
be  wasted,  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  atten- 
dants required  for  drum  barkers  in  a  large  or  medium 
sized  null  are  less  than  for  other  barkers,  but  as  any 
bark  remaining  in  cracks  or  round  knots  must  be 
removed  by  hand,  or  for  some  drum  barkers  part  of 
tlie  wood  sent  through  twice,  tin-  saving  in  wages 
is  not   very  large. 

Automatic  barkers  are  most  suitable  for  wood  of 
small  dimensions,  but  much  attention  is  necessary, 
and  reliable  men  should  work  the  machines  to  keep 
down  the  loss  of  wood.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  these  machines  are  usually  built  for  the  barking 
of  logs  before  they  are  cut  up  into  lengths  tit  to  handle. 

The  most  common  barking  machines  are  the  disc 
barkers  of  which  there  are  several  types.  The  usual 
type    with    four    radial    knives    wastes    a    considerable 

proportion  of  good  wood,  because  the  operator  turns 
the  loir  by  hand,  and  when  he  changes  the  position  of 

his  hands  the  knives  cut  over  a  portion  of  the  log  which 


Tig. I . 

has  already  been  barked.  Wood  which  litis  been  bark- 
ed on  such  a  machine  is  easily  recognized  bj  the  an- 
gular surface  which  it  presents. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  wast.-,  barking  attachments 
have  been  designed.  Tiny  bark  the  wood  more  uni- 
formly, but  ill  order  to  give  the  machine  capacity,  the 
knives  must  be  set  to  project  1  Hi  in.  or  more,  which 
also  causes  great  loss  of  w  ood. 

Undoubtedly     the     most     economical    disc    barker     is 

tin'   machine   which    was    introduced    in   most    of  the 

Scandinavian  mills  about  1 ."»  years  BgO.  In  this  mach- 
ine the  knives  are  parellel  with  the  diameter  of  the 

disc  and  not  radial  see  figure  1).  The  wood  is  sup- 
ported on  adjustable  blunt   edged  supports  pla I  at 
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right  angles  to  the  disc,  and  to  prevent  a  longitudinal 
motion  of  the  lot;',  one  end  of  it  rests  against  a  swivel 
point  or  a  ball.     The  knives  touch  the  log  tangentially 

and  cause  il  to  rotate.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  is 
to  keep  the  log  against  the  disc  and  prevent  it  from 
rotating  too  fast.  These  machines  have  a  greater 
capacity  than  any  other  type  of  disc  harking  mach- 
ines, as  no  time  is  wasted  in  turning  the  logs  or  manipu- 
lation of  balking  attachments.  The  knives  need  not 
and  should  not  project  more  than  1-32  in.,  in  order  to 
save  wood. 

In  barking  wood  with  all  the  bark  on,  the  losses  in 
using    the    different    machines    arc    approximately    as 

follows  : 

Drum  barkers  10  per  cent. 

Automatic  barkers  15  to  35  per  cent. 

Disc  barkers  with  attachment  and  radial  knives  20  to 

30  per  cent. 
Disc  barkers  with  knives  parallel  to  the  diameter  of  the 
disc  l.">  to  20  per  cent. 
The  bark  is  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total  wood,  the 
remainder  being  loss  of  useful  wood.  In  barking  wood 
which  has  lost  the  greatesl  part  of  the  bark  in  driving, 
the  loss  of  wood  is  higher. 

In  a  well  arranged  wood  room,  the  Logs  should  he 
conveyed  as  close  to  the  barker  as  possible,  so  that 
the  operator  can  easily  reach  them,  and  there  should 
always  he  an  ample  supply  of  wood  at  hand.  Cross 
conveyors  operated  by  the  barker  man  are  apt  to 
cause  considerable  waste  of  time. 

The  conveyors  from  the  barkers  to  the  chippers 
should  be  arranged  so  that  tin'  logs  need  not  be  lifted 
from  the  barkers  but  can  be  allowe  I  to  slid,-  on  to  the 
conveyor.  If  possible  these  conveyors  should  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  floor  In  low  the  barkers  and  thej  should 
be  of  the  chain  or  belt  type,  and  feed  the  wood  into 
the  chipper  spout,  so  that  the  chipper  man  can  n\\<- 
most  of  his  attention  to  the  chipper,  which  is  of  \<t\ 
great    importance. 

The  barking  machines  should  be  provided  with  fans, 
cast  in  one  piece  with  the  disc  for  blowing  the  bark 
into    the    boiler    house,    or    to    a    waste  con\e\  or.      The 

machines   should   be   able   to   blow    tin'   bark    to   cycl 

separators  in  Hie  boiler  house,  unhss  the  distance  is 
greater  than  about  600  feet,  provided  'here  are  no 
sharp  turns  in  the  pipes.  In  case  of  greater  distance, 
a  covered  conveyor  into  which  the  bark  is  blown  must 
I'e  used.  All  tin'  bends  in  the  pipes  should  be  of  as 
big  radius  as  possible,  and  the  bark  should  be  blown 
into  the  conveyor,  in  a  direction  coinciding,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  with  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  eon 
veyor. 

The  barkers  should  he  driven  individually,  either 
by  motors  or  from  counter  shafts.  In  the  latter  case 
tli<'  countershaft  should  have  a  tight  and  a  loose  pul- 
ley against  the  main  shaft,  so  that  any  one  machine 
may  be  stopped  without  stopping  them  all.  ami  with 
out  having  the  barker  bell  running  during  knife  chang- 
ing. In  a  large  mill  this  arrangement  saxes  time. 
and  one  man  can  be  made  responsible  for  the  correct 
setting  for  all  the  knives.  When  the  barkers  work 
on  individual  piece  work,  this  arrangement  is  par- 
ticularly satisfactory,  especially  when  all  the  barkers 
take  their  wood  from  the  same  conveyor.  The  knife 
grinder  then  changes  the  knives  in  all  the  barkers 
in  turn  at  fixed  intervals,  and  the  men  moved 
from  one  machine  to  another  are  thus  all  supplied  with 
wooil  at  the  same  rate. 

The  disc  chipper  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  : 
in  a  few  old  mills  in  Germany  circular  saws  are  still 


employed,  but  the  guillotine  chipper  is  no  longer  used. 
There  are  a  few  different  types  of  disc  chippers.  The 
number  of  knives  is  usually  two  or  three,  arranged  rad- 
ially. The  spout  may  be  parallel  to  the  shaft  and  in- 
clined against  the  disc,  or  inclined  against  both  the 
shafts  and  the  disc.  The  discs  are  made  either  of  c.  i. 
or  east  steel.  Of  these  the  more  expensive  machines 
with  cast  steel  discs,  two  radial  knives,  and  a  spout 
inclined  against  the  disc  and  the  shaft,  are  preferable. 
Cast  steel  discs  do  not  crack  as  easily  as  e.  i.  discs  do 
thereby  risk  of  life  and  stoppage  is  diminished.  Thf 
inclined  spout  makes  for  economy  of  power,  as  the  plan 
of  the  cut  is  at  a  more  acute  angle  to  the  fibre  in  !h 
wood. 

Two  knives  have  been  found  to  he  quite  sufficien 
in  most  cases.  The  knives  should  be  set  to  work  a:\ 
nearly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  cut  as  possible.  I  !\ 
this  means  the  chips  are  broken  up  better,  which  is 
of  special  importance  where  no  disintegrators  are  em 
ployed.  Frequently,  chippers  with  a  fan  combined 
are  employed,  and  in  such  cases  the  chips  are  blown 

to  the  disintegrators  or  chip  screens.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  of  such  chipper  arrangements  is  low,  but 
they  require  more  power  than  other  chippers. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  .judge  a  chipper  by  its  capacity 

alone,  because  if  the  chipper  is  heavy  enough  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  its  output,  but  the  quality 
of  the  chips  suffers  accordingly.  Tin'  speed  of  a  chip 
per    should    never    be    greater    than    to    allow    the    logs 

to    fall    against    the   disc   between    lb.'   cuts,    in    tl ase 

of  higher  speed  the  losses  through  "sawdust  "  are  eon 

siderable,  and  the  chips  become  uneven. 

Unless  the  chipperman's  time  is  occupied  with  carry- 
ing wood,  he  has  plentj  of  time  to  see  that  the  logs 
enter  the  spout  properly,  and  to  keep  them  from  jump- 
ing in  the  spout,  which  causes  uneven  chips  and  the 
production  of  a  great  quantity  of  long  slivers  and  saw 
dust.  In  cold  weather  the  lo^s  should  be  properly 
thawed  before  going  into  tl hipper,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain uniform  chips,  for  this  purpose  a  thawing  tank 
should  be  arranged,  preferably  in  connection  with 
the  above  mentioned  water  spout  conveyor. 

'I'he    working    of    the    chipper    can    be    judged,    apart 

from   the  appearance  of  the  chips,   from    the   ,m I    of 

sawdust  obtained  from  the  line  chip  screens.  This 
should  not  exceed  '■'•  per  cut. 

Another  important  factor  in  obtaining  uniform  chips 
is  the  condition  of  the  bed  knives  in  the  spouts,  which 
should  uever  1"'  blunt.  This  point  is  very  often  ueg 
lected,  particularly  in  old  mills  where  the  chippers 
are  of  such  a  design  that  the  changing  of  these  knives 
is  a  lengthy  and  expensive  proceeding.  This  is  how- 
ever easily  remedied  by  fitting  the  machine  with  a 
modern  spout,  as  supplied  with  up  to  date  chippers, 
where  the  bed  knives  can  be  taken  out  and  regulated 
from   the   back-  side  of  the  spout. 

The  chipper  should  stand  on  a  perfectly  rigid  founda- 
iuit    the   bed    plate   of   the   machine   should    rest    on 

a  layer  of  hard  tough  wood,  or  specially  prepared  liner 

felt.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  diminish  the  vi- 
bration,  and   i lilies   the   risk   of  bursting  of  the   disc, 

and  generally  prolongs  tin-  life  of  the  machine. 

Where  c.  i.  discs  are  employed,  it  is  advisable  to 
carefully  shrink  stout  steel  rings  on  the  circumfenerce 
of  the  disc,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  bursting  com- 
pletely in  ease  it  should  crack,  which  happens  fre- 
quently   on    account    of    the    uneven    heating    they    are 

subject    tO. 

There  are  four  distinct  types  of  disintegrators:  the 
coffee  mill  type,  <'an's  disintegrator,  the  Lombard  type 
and  the  tooth  crusher  type. 
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s   nilar  to   the   old  coffee  mill. 
!  is  the  only  adjustable  dis- 
ia    comparatively   small. 
spai  e  and  is  more  costly  to  in- 
stall tl  her  i>  pes. 

onsists  of  tii  o  or  more  discs  on 

a  horizontal  shaft  running  inside  a  housing.  The  discs 

d  with  two  or  more  rows  of  pins  fastened 

ir  sides,  and  these  pins  run  between  rows  of  pins 

the  housing.     The  other  end  of  the  pins 

be  joined  by  steel  rings,  to  prevent  them  from 

bending,   unless   the   whole   machine   is   made   of   cast 

Tins  disintegrator  is  most   commonly   used;   it 

requires     more     power      than       other     types.       but 

heaper  at  first  cost   and  up-keep.     The  machine 

should  be  placed  on  a  firm  hut  tough  foundation. 

Lombard's  disintegrator  is  similar  in  construction  to 
hut  the  chips  arc  broken  up  by  means  of  mov- 
able arms.  This  machine  requires  somewhat  less  power 
than  Can's  hut  is  less  effective.  The  first  cost  of  a 
Lombard  machine  is  considerable  and  it  is  expensive 
in   up-keep. 

The  tooth-crusher  is  of  a  later  design.  This  dis- 
integrator seems  to  find  a  growing  market  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

All  the  disintegrators  reduce  more  or  less  of  the 
chips  to  saw-dust,  hut  where  the  chips  are  to  be  screen- 
ed on  coarse  screens  they  can  nol  be  dispensed  with, 

unhss   tl hippers   break   up   the   chips   thoroughly. 

Where  it  can  be  arranged  the  disintegrator  should  de- 
liver direct  into  the  chip  screen,  in  order  to  avoid 
usinLr  a   conveyor. 

There  are  two  types  of  chip  screens,  flat  shaking 
screens  and  rotary  screens.  Where  the  screens  can 
be  arranged  on  a  solid  foundation,  the  cheaper  flat 
-  are  t"  he  preferred.  If  the  screens  have  to 
he  arranged  on  a  top  floor,  or  on  wood  structures 
rotary  screens  are  the  better  type. 

Th.-   flat   screen   should   he   inclined   about    10°   and 

they    are    usually    made    double,    the    top    one    being 

,  and   the  lower  one  a   fine  screen.     Conveyors 

are  arranged  to  remove  sticks  and  knots,  sawdust  and 

chips,   to   the   rechipper,   boiler   house,   and   chip   bins 

'  ively. 

The  cheapest   screen   plates  as   regards   upkeep  are 

perforated  sheet   steel   plates,  but   they  have  a   mucb 

smaller  capacity  than  wire  screens.     For  longer  chips 

l1,    in.  and  longer)   a  wire  screen  with   rectangular 

meshes  is  preferable  lor  coarse  screening.     A  suitable 

wire  for  this  purpose  is  made  with   '  |  or  3-16  in.  wire 

arp,   ami    3-32   in.    for   weft.      The   weft    is   wound 

round    the    warp    for    a    distance    equal    to    the    width 

lies.     The   warp   wires  are  6   to  7    ins    apart, 

and    tin-    distal between    the    wefts    Varies    with    the 

-   from   '  •_.  to  1    in.     The  holes  in   the   perforated 

I    he   of   a   diameter  :;  s   to    ' ._.    in.    larger 

the  length  of  the  chips.     The  fine  screens  should 

not    larger  t han   3  8  to  7  lii   in.   in 

Ordinary    steel    wire,    with    '  |    in.    mesh,    is 

ami    inexpensive,    although 

it    hfts    to    be    char  nth 

I  utilising  the  screenings  is  to  arrange 

n  ith  not  over  '  i   in.  mesh,  and 

The   fine   saw  dust    is 

. 

integrator     is   col 

innately.     These 

ll     the    out    |.llt    of    the 

.hi  he  cooked 

■  .HI    pulp. 


The  rotary  chip  screens  can  be  arranged  consecu- 
tively in  one  length  supported  on  rollers.  It  is  how- 
ever cheaper  in  upkeep  to  arrange  them  separately 
in  steps,  and  with  through  going  shafts,  although  they 

occupy  a  larger  space  when  arranged  in  this  manner. 
There   are   many   types  of   re-chippers,   of  which   a 

miniature  wood  chipper  is  the  best  from  many  points 
of  view.  They  all  produce  an  inferior  quality  of  chips, 
however,  and  the  sticks,  and  knots  would  probably 
be  burnt  to  better  advantage,  especially  in  Canada 
where  wood  is  generally  cheap  and  coal  is  expensive. 

The  chips  should  he  taken  to  the  bills  by  means  of 
bucket  conveyors  instead  of  fans.  The  latter  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  dust  or  wood-flour,  which  in 
cooking  consumes  acid  without  yielding  any  pulp, 
and  sometimes  this  dust  appears  in  the  pulp,  uncooked, 
in  the   form   of  specks. 

The    lengths    of    the    chips    depends    on    the    method 

of  cooking  employed.  Cor  Mitscherlich  unbleachable 
pulp,  the  chips  should  be  1'  ,  1o  ]'■'■  i  ins.,  for  ordinary 
iiews  print  or  "quickly  cooked"  pulp,  :;  |  to  1  ill.,  and 
for  unbleachable  pulp  %  to  3 ,    in.  long. 

In  many  mills  the  cost  of  the  preparation  of  the 
wood  is  kept  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the  quality 
of  the  chips  suffers  considerably,  quite  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  much  more  can  be  gained  by  less  waste 
in  the  wood  room,  not  to  speak  of  the  better  price  ob- 
tained for  cleaner  pulp.  The  greatest  part  of  the  dirt 
in  the  pulp  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  faulty  treat- 
ment of  the  wood,  not  only  in  the  barking,  but  still 
more  in   the  chipping  and  screening. 

In  preparing  the  wood  the  production  of  uniform 
chips,  both  as  regards  size,  and  their  being  free  from 
dust,  large  sticks  and  knots,  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. The  pulp  produced  from  uniform  clean  chips 
is  strong,  uniform  and  clean.  Slivers  and  dirt  once 
in    the    pulp    are    very    difficult    to    remove    completely. 

The   yield    from    uniform    chips    is    much    greater. 

Where  different  kinds  of  wood  are  used,  it  is  of  great 

importance  to  cook  them  separately.  The  incrus- 
tations in  the  differenl  kinds  of  woods  are  not  very 
different,  as  far  as  the  modern  research  work  has 
shown,  but  they  are  present  in  differenl  quantities, 
and  react  with  varying  rapidity  with  the  acid.  In 
several  European  mills,  wood  from  trees  of  the  same 
kind  grown  on  a  rocky,  and  on  a  fertile  soil  are  cooked 
separately,  in  order  to  avoid  an  uneven  pulp,  but  this 

is  of  little  or  no  importance  when  the  wood  is  not 
properly  seasoned,  and  thus  shows  varying  ahsorp- 
t  ion  of  acid. 

The  amount  of  wood  used  per  ton  of  pulp  produced 
varies  considerably,  and  this  factor  of  the  manufac- 
ture is  often  capable  of  being  considerably  improved. 
.Many  mills  used  as  much  as  2,  or  even  2j  |  cords  of 
w  ood    per  ton   of  pulp. 

With    medium    quality   of   rough    seasoned    wood,     the 

quantity  required  lor  strong  Mitscherlich  pulp,  should 

not       exceed     1.65     to     1.70    cords,     lor    1 1  li  I  1 1 1 . 1  I '  \      "iplicklv 

cooked"  pulp  1.80  cords,  and  for  bleachable  pulp  L.9 

cords  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  It  is  to  |„.  noticed,  how 
ever,  that   the  better  utilization  of  the  wood   means,  as 

a  rule,  a  slightlj    increased  cost  of  labor.       In    many 

eases  the  increased  yield  of  pulp  Is  worth  inauv  limes 
the     increased   cost    of   manilfacturi      bill     often     the    iii 

Btallation  of  the  mosl  suitable  machines,  ami  the  proper 
supervision  of  the  wood  room,  wipes  out  any  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  preparing  the  wood,  ami  sometimes 

ev  e||     low  els     this    COSl 

It  is  hardlj  possible  without  going  into  many  de- 
tails   to    give    figures   of    the    capacity    of    the    different 
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wood  preparing  machines.  An  idea  of  how  far  the 
different  types  of  machines  may  be  forced  economi- 
cally, is  given  here  on  the  assumption  that  the  wood 
comes  to  the  mill  in  lengths  of  20  feet,  or  in  shorter 
lengths  divisible  into  lengths  of  21-  ft.  and  that  the 
wood  is  cut  up  into  length  of  21-  ft.  and  is  of  medium 
size  and  quality,  with  regard  to  straightness  knots, 
etc. 

A  balance  saw  can  cut  6  cords  per  hour  while 
stationary  circular  saws  and  hand  saws  will  handle 
as  much  as  50  cords  an  hour. 

The  drum  barker  cleans  about  one  cord  per  hour. 
The  capacity  of  automatic  barkers  depends  entirely 
on  the  speed  with  which  they  arc  fed.  and  the  hark 
ing  arrangement,  hut  generally  speaking  they  have 
no  greater  capacity  than  an  ordinary  disc  barker. 

A  disk  barker  with  radial  knives,  and  fitted  with  a 
harking  attachment,  should  have  a  capacity  of  from 
1.2  to  1.4  cords  per  hour,  and  a  disc  barker  with  the 
knives  parallel  to  the  diameter,  should  have  a  cap- 
acity of  1.5  to  1.7  coids  per  hour. 

A  chipper  with  two  knives,  making  long  chips,  should 
run  175  to  200  R.  P.  M..  aid  225  R.  1'.  ML  lor  s] 
chips. 

If  the  chips  should  hi'  uneven  in  spite  of  the  mach- 
ine being  properly  fed.  the  speed  must  he  decreased 
until  the  desired  result   is  obtained. 

There  arc  chippers  on  the  market  guaranteed  to 
cut  15  cords  per  hour,  hut  it  is  not  advisable  to  cal- 
culate for  more  than  in  cords  per  hour,  even  with 
the  largesl  machines,  if  uniform  chips  are  desired. 

The  capacity  of  the  disintegrators  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  chips  and  the  size  of  the  machine.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  one  disintegrator  for  each  chip- 
per. Coffee  mill  type  disintegrators  of  a  sufficient 
capacity    for    large    chippers    are    however    hardly    to 

he    found. 

When  different  lengths  of  chips,  or  different  kinds 
of  wood  are  chipped,  the  speed  of  the  disintegrator 
should  he  variable,  excepl  in  the  case  of  the  coffee 
mill  disintegrator  which  can  he  otherwise  adjusted. 

The  capacity  of  chip  screens  is  usually  taken  to  be 
1-10  of  a  cord  per  square  ft.  per  hour,  hut  this  cap- 
acity can  he  very  much  exceeded,  although  the  quality 
of  the  chips  suffers  accordingly. 

Rotarj  screens  have  a  somewhat  larger  output  per 
square  ft.  than  shaking  screens. 

The  best  arrangement  is  to  have  one  chip  screen 
for  eaidi  chipper. 

Preparation  of  the  Acid. 

The  acid  used  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  calcium 
or  magnesium  bisulphite,  containing  a  large  portion  of 
free  sulphur  dioxide.         Ca  Mg       BSO       -  •_     II     -<  I 

Ml  0 

1'    is  prepared   from  sulphur    'S'     or    iron     pyrites 
Fe  S2),  and  limestone  or  dolomite     Ca  C03  or  Mg  CO 
or  burnt  lime  or  magnesia     CaO  or  Men  . 

The  acid  making  comprises  four  different  opera- 
tions viz:  the  burning  of  the  sulphur  or  pyrites  for 
obtaining  tin-  sulphur  dioxide  sit  .  the  charging  of 
the  limestone  or  the  slaking  of  the  quick  limi 
acid  making  proper  by  combining  the  two  products 
and  water,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Sit  which  last 
operation  is  intimately  connected  with  the  cooking. 

The  acid  making  plant  cousin-,  ,,f  the  following 
parts:  sulphur  or  pyrite  burners,  gas  washers  ami 
coolers,  the  acid  making  apparatus,  coolers  for  re- 
covered gas.  and  storage  tanks. 


There  are  two  main  types  of  sulphur  burners,  the 
old  retort,  and  the  newer  rotary  burner.  The  re- 
torts can  I'--  used  with  advantage  when  pure  sulphur 
"■'  per  cent  or  more)  is  burned,  especially  if  Silieian 
sulphur  is  used  and  the  retorts  are  fitted  with  melting 
pots  for  sulphur  on  top,  from  the  which  tin'  sulphur 
runs  down  This  is  done  in  order  to  prevent  an 
excess  of  aii'  in  the  retort,  and  in  order  to  dry  the  sul- 
phur which  later  will   he   more  fully  discussed   later. 

It  is  very  important  that  'he  admission  of  air  into 
the  burner  can  he  regulated  accurately,  and  that  hoi 
secondarj  air  can  he  admitted,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  gas  from  the  burner, 
in  the  combustion  chamber,  at  the  hack  of  the  burner. 

The  rotary  sulphur  burners  can  hi-  used  with  ad- 
vantage for  burning  impure  sulphur,  or  sulphur  li- 
able  to  form  an  oily  skin  on  the  top  of  the  incited 
mass.  The  impure  sulphur  should  however  he  avoid- 
ed, unless  it  can  he  obtained  a1  a  very  low  price  per 
unit  of  pure  sulphur.  When  burning  low  grade  mat 
erial,  the  burners  have  to  he  frequently  cleaned,  and 
this  causes  interruptions  ami  increased  cost  of  work 
ing  them.  Freighl  and  handling  has  also  to  he  paid 
for  material  which  is  of  no  use  in  acid  making,  where 
grade  sulphur  is  used. 

The  rotary  burners  can  not  conveniently  he  lilted 
with  melting  pot.  hut  there  are  other  kinds  of  auto 
matic  feeds.  Attention  should  he  paid  to  the  proper 
regulation  and  admission  of  air.  and  hot  secondary 
air.  as  mentioned  above. 

Tin'  old  t\[ f  pyrite  burners  with  moveable  grates 

has  now  gone  oul  of  existence  almost  completely,  part- ' 
l.\  on   account  of  the  high  cost  of  working  these  burn- 
ad   partlj    l ause  of  the  waste  of  materials   in 

crushing  the  pyrites  to  suitable  size;  the  main  diffi 
culty  with  this  burner  is  that  the  cinders  still  eon 
tain  aboul  4  per  cent  or  more  of  sulphur,  which  makes 
them  unlit   for  iron  manufacture. 

The  st  coi nly  used  pyrite  burner  is  the  Her- 

reshoff  burner,  which  is  a  cylindrical  vertical  shelf 
burner,  made  of  acid  proof  and  lire  proof  brick  with 
a  sheet  iron  shell.  There  arc  usually  five  shelves  in 
the  burner,  and  arms,  and  carried  by  a  vertical  air 
cooled  shaft,  rake  the  materials  from  one  shelf  to 
the  next   one. 

A  dryer  made  of  sheet  iron  of  the  same  construction 
as  tin-  shelves  in  the  burner,  ami  forming  the  top 
of  the  burner,  should  he  fitted  in  order  to  prevent  the 
pyrites  entering  the  burner  in  a  moist  state.  Otherwise 
wasted  hot  air  from  the  burner  is  us.  d  for  ths  pur- 
pose. 

The  pyrites  should  he  u-,\  automatically  to  the  dryer 
and  from  there  into  another  adjustable  automatic 
feed  arangement  on  tin-  burner. 

When  starting  up  the  burner  has  to  he  heated  up 

by    means    of    coal    or    wood,    and    the    pyrites    are    i"d 

into  the  burner.     Tin-  burners  si hi  he  fed  at   such 

a  rate  that  tin-  heat  obtained  by  tin-  burning  pyrites 
is  sufficient  to  remove  the  sulphur,  hut  not  in  larger 
quantities  than  to  permit  the  cinders  leaving  the  furn- 
...  cooled  by  the  entering  air  that  they  do  not 
show  signs  of  glowing.  The  sulphur  in  pyrites  which 
contain  no  other  metals  than  iron,  can  he  nearly  com- 
pletely burnt  off,  only  one  per  cent,  or  less  remaining 
Any  sulphur  combined  with  copper  or  tin  in  the 
pyrites  can  not  he  burned  off 

Pure  1'yrites  Fe  S,  contain  aboul  53  per  cent 
sulphur  hut  the  commercial  article  only  contains  from 
:|o  to  on  per  cent. 
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In  |  -  on  the  use  of  pyrites,  greal  can-  is 

.  oid   mistakes,  because  pyrites 

..n  sulphur  in  handling,  and  the 

ay   times  more   than  a   sulphur 

burner  plat  kinds    of    pyrites  also  contain 

minerals  like  Selenium,  which  causes  serious  trouble 

in   thi  '  den   presenl    in   minute   quan- 

If  t  .hi  be  delivered  at  the  mill  containing 

about  45  per  cent  of  sulphur,  or  not  less  than  40  per 
cent,  of  available  sulphur,  at  a  price  per  unit  of  sul- 
phur in  the  pyrites  amounting  to  about  til)  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  pure  sulphur,  it  is  generally  good  ec- 
onomy   to    use    pyrites. 

The  washing  and  cooling  of  the  gas  is  of  particular 
importance  when  pyrites  are  used.  The  best  arrange- 
ment is  to  conduct  the  gas  through  large  vertical 
leadlined  pipes  or  towers  which  are  provided  with 
water  sprinklers,  which  partly  serve  to  remove  tin- 
tine  irone  ore  dust  from  the  gas  and  also  to  keep  the 
lead  lining  cool,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  to  cool 
the  gas. 

The  wash  water  should  be  discharged  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  less  than  17.V  P.,  because  at  lower  tempera- 
tures the  Mater  will  retain  SO.,  which  will  then  be 
lost.  It  is  best  to  arrange  one  washing  system  for 
each  two  Herreshoff  burners.  The  gas  is  usually 
drawn  through  the  burners  and  forced  through  wash- 
er and  cooler  into  the  acid  making  apparatus,  by 
means  of  a  fan.  these  fans  are  best  made  of  phosphor 
bronze,  and  fitted  with  water  cooled  bearings. 

There  are  several  types  of  gas  coolers.  Where  a 
bad  burner  is  employed,  iras  coolers  can  easily  be  made 
at  the  mill.  The  most  suitable  type  of  coolers  are  high 
rectangular  horizontal  lead  pipes,  stayed  internally 
with  lead  pipes,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  the  gas 
parses  slowly  through  them.  The  stay  pipes  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  largest  pari  of  the  gases 
to  touch  the  sides  of  the  water  cooled  pipes,  and  are 
in  themselves  good  coolers  if  not  placed  horizontally, 
as  the  cooling  water  passes  through  them  quickly. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  placed  in  a  tank  supplied 
with  cooling  water,  the  (low  of  which  is  arranged  on 
the  countercurrenl  principle. 

There  are  several  types  of  coolers  on  the  market 
which  give  verj  satisfactory  results,  but  they  arc 
all  very  expensive. 

The  ordinary  type  of  cooler,  consisting  of  a  greal 
number  of  8  or  in  in.  lead  pipe,  arranged  successively 
or  in  series  in  a  water  tank,  is  unsatisfactory,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  gas  passes  through  too  quick- 
ly,  or   in    the   ease  of  a  sectional  arrangement  of  the 

through    only    a    part    id'    the    section. 
and   ftus   tlo-   cooling  surface    is   not    properly    utilized. 

The   eooh-rs   should    I asily    accessible    for   cleaning 

pairs. 

When    pyrites   are   burnt,   the   cooling    surface   should 

-lit  15  square  ft.  per  ton  of  daily  production,  and 

■   'his  amount  of  sulphur  burners  arc  used 

In  summertime  the  gas  should  be  cooled  to  marly 

hire  as  the  cooling  water,   before 

'ted    into    the    acid    making    apparatus        In 

o  adjusted  that  the 

■  tall  below  55"  P.  This 

mportant   in  connection   with   some  of 

rig  ays t(  rns,  in  order  to  keep 

iniform  all  the  year  round 

""lers.   and    I  he    re 

For  diluting  or  washing 


As  above  mentioned  there  are  two  distinct  systems 
of  acid  making,  the  limestone  systems  and  the  milk 
of  lime  systems. 

Of  the  former  system  there  are  four  modifications 
employing  high  towers,  low  towers,  tanks  or  chambers. 

The  milk  of  lime  system  consists  of  tank  or  low 
towers,  but  the  chamber  systems  were  in  early  days 
also   used   as  a    milk  of  lime  system. 

The  merits  of  the  different  systems  can  only  be 
judged  in  connection  with  each  individual  mill.  As 
a  rule  the  milk  of  lime  systems  are  the  most  costly 
in  running  expense,  on  account  id'  the  cost  of  burn- 
ing the  lime,  but  where  the  freight  rates  for  lime  and 
limestone  are  high,  it  must  be  considered  whether 
the  higher  Freight  charges  for  the  limestone,  which 
is  about  80  per  cent  heavier  than  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  quick  lime,  would  not  pay  for  the  burning 
of  the  lime  at   the  quarry. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  dolomite  (Mg  C03) 
gave  a  better  and  whiter  pulp  than  limestone  (Ca  C03) 
whether  burnt  or  unburnt,  but  this  is  not  the  case, 
as  far  as  the  limestone  systems  are  concerned. 

An  equally  strong  and  white  pulp  can  be  made  by 
using  limestone  (Ca  C03)  as  by  using  milk  of  lime, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  high  quality  of  pulp 
with  the  milk  of  lime  system,  unless  the  lime  eon- 
tains  about  33  per  cent  of  magnesia  I  MgO). 

Generally  speaking  it  is  of  little  importance  for  the 
composition  of  the  acid,  whether  limestone  or  dol- 
omite, a  combination  of  (Ca  CO  and  Mg  CO  is  em- 
ployed. 

(To  be  continue. I 


QUEBEC  LUMBER  EXPORT  LAWS. 

The  Quebec  Government,  through  the  Department  of 
Crown  Lands,  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  whole- 
sale exportation  of  lumber  to  foreign  countries  In- 
corporations which  have  been  granted  timber  lands 
as  subsidies  by  tin-  Government. 

Article  13  of  the  Woods  and  forests  regulations. 
passed  by  order-in-eouncil  in  April.  1910,  will  apply 
for  all  Crown  Lands  given  as  subsidies  to  railway  com- 
panies, to  wit : 

"The  timber  cut  on  such  lands  must  be  manufac- 
tured in  Canada:  that  is  to  say.  converted  into  pulp 
or  paper,  deals  or  boards,  or  into  any  artirlc  of  trade 
or  merchandise  of  which  the  said  timber  is  only  tin- 
raw    material." 

Tin-  article  goes  on  to  explain  that  timber,  proper- 
ly squared  or  made  into    ties,  will   be  considered  as 

manufactured,   but    that     roughly   trimi I   lumber  will 

not. 

Sales  of  Crown  Lands. 
Tin-  Minister  of  Crown    I, amis  will  sell  l>\   auction 

on     the    11th    id'   August    next    timber   limits   in     the    re 
L'loiis    id'    Ottawa    lakes.    St.    John.    Kiuioiiski.    Matane. 

Bonaventure,  and   Gaspe.     So limits  offered   have 

an  in ea  of  o\ .r  2,000  square  miles. 

Timber    limits    alone    the    MistaSSlbi,    Ashapinoiiehoii 

an   and  l.'.it  Rivers  will  be  sold  i>\  auction   by  the  min- 
istei    of  Crown    Lands  on  October  20th   next. 

A    new    condition     is    imposed    on    the    limit    holders. 

who  will  henceforward  be  obliged  within    three  years 
t anufacture  pulp  paper  in    the  proportion    of  five 

tons  per  daj    for  ever}    hundred   miles  of  limits. 
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SOUTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY'S  PLANT  AT  MOSS 

POINT,  MISS. 

•KRAFT"    MADE    FROM   REFUSE    OF    NEAR-BY    SAWMILLS.      RECOVERY  OF  CHEMICALS 
MAKES  PROCESS  A  COMMERCIAL   POSSIBILITY. 


The  mill  of  the  Southern  Paper  Company  is  the  first 
development  in  American  countries  of  tin-  researches 
;iii(l  inventions  of  Carl  P.  Carlson,  the  eminent  Swedish 
chemical  engineer  whose  recovery  system  made  the 
now  famous  Kraft  papers  a  commercial  possibility. 
Mr.  Carlson  was  for  many  years  known  throughout 
European  paper  trades  as  the  foremosl  fibre  chemisl 
in  Sweden,  and  was  the  designer  of  upwards  of  twentj 
five  successful  mills  in  thai  country,  Norwaj  and  Fin 
land  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  fibre. 


of  commercial  uses,  incidentally  recovering  85  per  cent, 
of  all  chemicals  for  refuse  in  its  own  plant :  and  finally 
in  reclaiming  turpentine,  alcohol  and  other  by-products 
from   the   incrusting   matter. 

'I'll.'    Southern    Paper    Company    was    organized    in 

lull'  largelj   through  tl Sorts  of  .Mr.  -I.  I.-  Dantzler, 

secretarj  of  the  L.  X.  Dantzler  Lumber  Company.  The 
plant  was  erected  something  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  it  was  last  June  that  the  tirst  paper  was  made. 

Tli.     refuse   From  the  various  saw    mills  of  Moss   I'oint 


I  Diirtesj    of   I: 

PLANT  OF  SOUTHERN  PAPER  CO. 


The  International  Process  Company,  of  New  York 
ami  London  was  formed  to  exploit  the  Carlson  patents 
in  America.  With  Mr.  Carlson  as  consulting  chemist, 
.Mr.  A.  \V.  Wern.  formerly  with  Mr.  Carlson  in  the 
design  of  the  Carlson  apparatus,  and  'he  operator  of 
the  Swedish  mills  as  mechanical  engineer,  Mr.  Joseph 
11.  Wallace,  of  New  York,  as  consulting  engineer,  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Sawtelle,  formerly  of  the  Westinghouse 
Klectrie  and  Manufacturing  Company,  as  general  man- 
ager. This  company  has  developed  apparatus  for  tak- 
ing either  saw  mill  waste  as  raw  mat. -rial  and  producing 
a  superior  grade  of  paper  suitable  for  a  greal  varietj 


and  near  by  towns,  principally  slahs.  that  were  for 
many  years  burned  in  tremendous  quantities,  are  now 
cut  in  lengths  of  four  feet,  loaded  on  barges  which 
are  towed  t<>  the  plant  of  this  company  and  unloaded 
to  a  storage  pile  served  by  a  conveyor  on  ;,  trestle 
"mi  feel  Ion-  ami  tin  f.-.-t  high. 

Prom  this  pile  the  material  is  delivered  by  tie 
veyor  as  required  to  a  wood  preparing  building,  where 
the  wood   is  reduced  to  chips.     These  are  sorted  and 

screened    fj from    sawdust     and     hark.      which      are 

burned  as  fuel.  The  uniform  chips  are  carried  on 
a  belt  conveyor  to  the  top  of  th.-  digester  building 
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upper  portion  of  which  tonus  an  immense  bin  Eor  stor- 

:  for  tli.'  manufacture  of  fibre. 

,    located   in   the  tallesl   portion  of 

the  building.     They  are  of  the  tumbling  barrel   type 

of  welded   steel,   nine    feel    in   diameter   and    twenty 

mg  with  conical  ends  arranged  to  revolve 

on    trunnions,    which    admit    superheated    steam    while 

in    motion. 

Tin-  digestors  are  filled   by   gravity   from   the  chip 

bin.    The  cooking  liquor  is  then  added,  also  by  gravity 

and  after  the  cover  is  bolted  on  steam  is  admitted,  and 

evolutions  of  the  digester  begins.       The    action 

of  the  liquor   is  chiefly  solvent,  the  resinous  matters 

being    taken    from    tie Uulose    and    drawn    off    and 

i  out  in  the  diffusers,  which  occupy  the  build- 
ing adjacent  to  the  digester  house.  From  the  diffusers 
the  pulp  now  thoroughly  washed  is  dumped  to  a  chest 
from  which  it  is  pumped  through  a  screening  and 
settling  system,  by  which  the  fibres  an-  soaked  and 
cleaned  free  from  knots,  hark  and  other  matter,  ami 
only  the  pure  fibre  goes  to  the  paper  plant. 

Machine  Room. 

Two  paper  machines  are  installed,  one  a  straight 
Fourdrinier,  and  the  other  a  special  machine  for  mak- 
ing  so-called  machine  glazed  lines,  extensively  used 
for  envelopes  for  mailing  catalogues,  etc.  The  Pour- 
drinier will  produce  thirty  tons  per  twenty-four  hours 
while  the  other  machine  will  make  ten  tons  in  a  like 
time. 

The  papers  are  made  of  a  natural  dark  brown  color, 
and  since  no  acids  or  colors  are  used  are  absolutely 
anti-tarnish,  and  on  this  account  are  very  desirable 
for  wrapping  silver  ware,   cutlery,   etc. 

Recovery  Plant. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  plant  and  one 
that  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  making  the  process 
a  commercial  possibility  is  the  department  for  the 
recovery  of  chemicals.  Valuable  chemicals  are  con- 
tained in  tin-  liquors  and  gases  resulting  from  the 
process  of  cooking  or  digesting  the  wood.  Volatile 
oils  are  given  off  and  mixed  with  tin-  steam  used  for 
heating  the  wood  that  is  in  contact  with  the  solvent 
liquors  in  the  digesters.  This  steam  and  Lras  is  drawn 
from  the  digester  at  intervals  during  the  cooking  pro- 
and  tin-  turpentine  and  other  by-products  are  ex- 
tracted by  condensation  for  further  separation  and 
refining. 

The   solvent    liquors   are    blown    from    the   digesters 

with    the     wood      after     it      has    been    completely    cooked 

under  the  proper  pressure  of  steam:  ami  these  liquors 

are  separated  and   washed   from  wood   pulp  by  the  dif 

-■■•m   which  completes  the  washing    pn 

Idition   of  a    small   amount    of    fresh    water. 

This  feature  of  keeping  the  spent   liquors  to  a  high 

■  ■I   concentration     is  a      most      important   element 

in  the   final   recovery  of  chemicals  and   the   diffusion 

to    a    marked    degree      in  excluding 

that    would   otherwise   have   to   be   evaporated 

•|\    methods   from   the  spent,  or  so  called   "black 
Tie-    black    liquor    as    it    leaves    the    di 
is  conduct  inks,  thence  through   pipes 

nvery  furnace     On  its  way,  however,  a  cer- 
:  iquid  resin  is  extracted.     The  ri  duc- 
k  liquor  into  a  commercial  article  i>  accom 
•'i,    process  ol     ivaporation   that    ex- 
ile   residue    to    burn. 
.1  chamber  and 
!   in   burin- 


When  the  density  is  sufficient  for  the  residue  to 
support  combustion,  it  is  still  in  liquid  form,  and  flows 

to  a  rotary  furnace,  where  it  1 omes  ignited  and  burns 

to  a  '■black  ash."  which  is  laden  with  the  chemicals 
that     are    recovered. 

The  black  ash  is  not  completely  burned,  however, 
in  the  rotary  furnace.  There  is  still  some  carbon  left 
that  must  be  consumed  before  the  valuable  salts  are 
recovered,  and  this  is  finally  accompanied  by  further 

reduction  in  a  smelting  pot.     A  blast   f urn; is  used 

for  this  purpose  and  sufficient  carbon  remains  to  com- 
plete the  reduction  and  fusion  of  the  various  salts 
that  tlow  from  the  bottom  id'  the  blast  furnace  in  a 
molt.-n  stream  to  dissolving  tanks,  where  the  salts  are 
finally  dissolved  in  water  preparatory  to  going  to  the 
liquor  preparing  tanks. 

This  solution  is causticized  with  quicklime  in  the  pre- 
paration for  fresh  liquor  for  cooking  pulp  wood,  and 
the  process  just  described  is  repeated  until  the  recover- 
ed   chemicals   again    come    back    to   be    causticized. 

The  losses  that  occur  in  the  use  of  chemicals  which 
amount  to  about  15  per  cent  are  made  up  by  adding 
fresh  material  at  tin-  smelting  pots  and  causticizingr 
pans. 

The  first  paper  that  was  made  by  this  company  was 
in  June  of  last  year,  but  it  was  not  until  about  August 
the  first,  of  that  year,  hat  the  plant  began  operating 
commercially,  and  the  output  at  that  time  was  but 
about  twenty  tons  per  day,  while  at  this  time  the  cap- 
acity has  been  doubled  and  something  like  forty  tons 
are  being  manufactured  each  twenty-four  hours. 

Over  two  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the  plant 
and  some  are  skilled  operators.  The  mill  starts  .Mon- 
day morning  and  runs  continuously  until  Saturday 
evening,  tin-  operators  being  divided  into  three  shifts. 

The  Southern  Paper  Company  is  controlled  aiel 
largely  owned  by  bankers,  together  with  engineers 
and  chemists  under  whose  direction  tie-  developments 
have  1 n  made  and  who  operate  the  plant. 

Mr.  -I.  Lewis  Dantzler,  of  this  city  and  New  Orleans, 
is  President,  he  is  also  president  of  the  Standard  Ex- 
port   Lumber  Co.,  of  New   Orleans,  as  well   as  secretary 

of  the  L.  \.  Dantzler  Lumber  Company  of  this  place. 
Mr.  A.  Shirley  Benn,  M.I'.,  of  London.  England,  and 
a  director  of  the  Hunter  Benn  Company  of  .Mobile.  Ala., 
is  first  vice-president.  Tin- second  vice-president  i--  Mr. 
Joseph  II.  Wallace,  of  Joseph  H.  Wallace  &  Commpany, 
industrial  engineers.  Mr.  A.  P.  Dantzler,  of  Moss  Point. 
vice  president  ol'  the  P.  \.   Dantzler  Lumber  Co.,  is  the 

treasurer.     Mr.    Joseph    G.     Mayo,    formerly   of   the 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  of  Ontario. 
Canada,  is  'he  general  manager. 

Among  tie-  directors  are  also  Prancis  II.  Benn,  of 

Price  &  Pierce.  Ltd.  London:  William  S.  Ilofstra. 
of  Price  Pros,  Company,  lumber  and  paper  manufac- 
turers, Quebec,  Canada,  and  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Company,  ol'  Mev  York;  and  J.  <i.  I-'.  Law. son  and  W. 
M.  Wallace,  of  Carrongro\ e  Paper  Company,  of  Denny. 
Scotland. 

Others  interested  are  sir  Alexander  Klienworth.  of 
Klienworth  Sons  St  Company,  London.  England;  A. 
I'  Bowen  of  Wilson  s,,ns  &  Company,  E.  Mack]  Ed- 
gar, of  Sperling  &  Commpany,  bankers,  of  London;  J. 
Charles  Potter,  of  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers.  Ltd.. 
London;  Hon    A    Bonar  Law.  M.  P..  I.  Hamilton  Benn, 

M     P.   and   other   members   of   the    English    Parliament. 
The    plans    for   this   inilli lollar   paper   plant    w  ere 

pxecuted  bj  Joseph  ii  Wallace  &  Companj  of  New 
York,  tin-  renowned  paper  mill  engineers  of  the  world. 
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Size   Difficulties 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  sizing  in  a  paper — 
as  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wochenblatl  fuer 
Papierfahrikation — Dr.   Klemm's    swim    test    is  often 

applied  very  successfully.     For  this  test   small   pi s 

of  paper  (40  LOO  mini  arc  tried  out  as  to  the  time 
they  will  swim  on  the  surface  of  various  solutions 
(2  to  10  minutes  and  longer  if  necessarj  i.  These  tests 
will  produce  some  very  interesting  figures  with  re 
ference  to  how  much  sizing  there  is  contained  in  a 
paper,  further  from  what  sources  any  size-destroying 
factors  mighl  be  expected,  anil  finally  with  some  ex- 
perience one  mighl   even   find   their  origin  ami  causi 

A  paper  is  generally  considered  to   contain    enough 

sizinir  if  same  resists  the  chloride  iron  or  the  tannic 
acid  test  as  many  seconds  as  it  weighs  grains  per 
square    meter.     These    two    tests,   especially   the   iron 

Chloride  one.  will  give  very  minute  results  as  to  the 
amount    of   sizing   contained    in    the    paper. 

For  quick  and  superficial  testing  the  old  way  with 
pen  and  ink  or  In  drawing  a  small  strip  of  a  jacket 
soaked  with  ink  across  the  paper,  or  l>\  more  or  less 
wetting  the  surface  of  the  paper  will  always  be  found 
practical. 

Although  the  known  ways  and  means  for  testing 
the  sizing  of  a  paper  are  suflicieiit  in  most  cases,  this 
cannot  he  said  with  reference  to  tests  for  determining 
the  causes  for  any  difficulties  alone  these  lines. 

In  such  cases  quite  often  reliable  experts  will  arrive 
at  wrong  conclusions  winch  seem  theoretically  correct 
hut  can  easil]  contradicted  from  a  practical  point  of 
view. 

A  difficulty  as  to  the  sizing  which  was  due  >,,  some 
mechanical  influence.  For  instance  a  paper  was  found 
to  he  properly  sized  righl  after  passing  through 
the  paper  machine  or  even  some  time  afterwards,  hut 
later  proved  to  have  rather  poor  sizing.    This  mighl  he 

caused      by      not      having      the      sheet      "closed      lip"      Well 

enough  on  a. ■count  of  too  "free"  halfstuff,  or  through 
using  wood  which  was  grown  loo  quicklj  or  not  sound 
and  lean,  in  other  words  when  the  half  stuff  was  Moi 
properly    beaten. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  disadvantages,  and  to 
maintain  the  sizini:.  a  proper  use  of  the  presses  will 
he  found  an  important  factor.  Often  Faulty  drying 
of  the  sheet,  the  1 1 .  • ;  1 1  i  ii  <_:  id'  the  dryers  not  being  such 
as  required  under  prevailing  circumstances,  will  pro 
duce  a  size  destroying  reaction. 

Quite  often  carelessness  is  shown  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  alum  or  like  substances  arc  added.  What  dis- 
advantages are  shown  in  case  the  alum  is  added  un- 
dissolved, and  further,  is  there  any  chance  for  size 
trouble  on  aecounl  of  this  form  of  adding  the  alum? 
Is  it  not  possible  'hat  only  part  of  the  alum  will  have 
any  timely  effect  causing  thus  irregular  sizing  pro- 
perties .' 

other  factors  which  have  their  origin  in   the   < 
used  such  as  the  degree  of  hardness.  ( Jarbondioxide,  Cal- 
cium-chloride,  ammonia,   etc..   mighl    cause   ihe   paper 
to  have  a  better  s.  jn _•  .'<,{,■  rban  the  other,  or 

a  sheet  of  irregular  sizing  mighl  show  up  later. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  definite 
conclusions  as  to  the  fact  that  one  side  of  the  sheet 
shows  a  better  sizinir  than  the  other,  quite  a  few  peo- 
ple seem   to  he  sure   that   this  or  that    factor  was  the 

cause. 


The  factor  which  is  size  destroying  or  of  a  reac- 
tive nature  is  in  most  cases  already  contained  in  the 
sheet  while  the  process  of  the  final  sizing  takes  place 
at  a  moisture  test  of  approx.  30  to  oil  per  cent  of  tin- 
sheet,  and  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  cent,  of  the 
dryers.  Naturally  this  factor  will  show  up  first  and 
strongest  at  the  point  where  conditions  are  favorable 
for  such    reaction. 

Supposing  that  the  sizing  forms  a  kind  of  a  thin 
film  between  the  various  bunches  of  fibre,  and  further 
supposing  that  the  destroying  influence  is  of  a  chemical 
nature  it  will  he  found  that  tin-  reaction  is  greatesl 
where  the  film  of  sizinir  is  thinnest  and  adjoining  the 
largest  i ,  set '  oil-  of  ant  i  sizing  properties. 

The  miscroscope  is  best  suited  to  trace  any  size 
destroying  factors  of  a  mechanical  nature  and  origin. 
Faulty  ami  imperfect  preparation  of  the  halfstuff  will 

show     under    the    miscroscope    deep    cuts    adjoined     by 
steep    inclines.     The   melting  size   tries  slowly    to    fill 

up   any    unevei ss  and    thus    rather  supports   the   size 

destroying   tendencies.      Thus   a    swim    test    on    ink    will 
prod ■  on    the   Upper  side   of  the  sheet    dots  of  accurate 

ion  or  blurred  spots. 
If  such   a   paper  would  again   partly   he   moistened   to 
a   moisture  test   of  approx.  50  per  cent   and  once  more 

dried    at    80   to   90  cent,   su-h    a    treatment    would    cause 

additional  shrinkage  and  ( sequently  a  hetier  degree 

of  sizinir. 

Every  paper  Deeds  an  individual  treatment  with 
regards  to  manufacturing,  testing,  and  last  not  h-ast 
as  to  sizing.  No  iron  clad  rules  or  regulations  would 
he  advisable. 

Although  there  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  progress  made 
nf  late  both  in  tin-  manufacture  of  size  as  well  as  ile- 
us.■   of   same   still    there   seems    to   he    quite   an    amount 

rs  io  better  con- 
i:  s  will  he  welcome. 


ALCOHOL  FROM  SPENT  SULPHITE  LIQUOR. 

At  tin-  last  meeting  of  lie  Norwegian  Sulphite  \- 
sociation,  6.  Landmark  gave    a  rather  interesting  lee 

lure  mi  t  he  experiments  and  tests  in  connection  with 
Alcohol  reclamation  fr Spent  Sulphite  Liuor  con- 
ducted by  the  Sultitsprit  Co..  Ltd..  ai  Drammen, 
Sweden. 

These  tests  yielded  1.26  volume  per  cent,  of  Alcohol 
reclamation,  and  it   is  hardly  possible   to  gel  better  re 

suits. 

As  far  as  economy  of  such  an  undertaking  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  found  that  the  required  plant  for  recla- 
mation of  alcohol  from  spent  Sulphite  liquor  proved  to 
be  a  sm-eess  in  every  way. 

It  mighl  he  taken  as  a  Lasis  that  in  a  mill  with  a 
yearly  production  of  1,500  tons  air  drj  of  Sulphite 
Pulp  approx.  (I  to  7  .-hni.  of  spent  liquor  per  ton  of 
dry  Sulphite  can  he  used  for  reclamation,  of  late 
it  has  been  claimed  that  even  as  high  as  in  cbm.  could 
l'e  taken  which  would  result  in  a  still  better  efficiency 
of  the  plant. 

Counting  on  cbm,  a  yearly  production    of  1,08 
liters  of  100  per  cent,  proof  alcohol  could  he  effected 
while  7  chm   would  yield    1  260,000  liters  yearly.      Such 
a    plant      is    estimated    t. st     approx.       K  r.       200,000 

$57,600.00  .     The    costs   of   production   are   9.68   ore 
c  2.78    and  8.72  ore    c  2.51   .  based  on  6  and  7  chm 

spent   liuor  per  ton  respectively. 
The  Sulfitspril  Co.,  Ltd..  of  Drammen  (Sweden 

boughl  tin-  patent   for  this  pri 
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White    Water 

In  many  paper  mills  the  loss  of  fibre  and  other  paper 

makii  •  in    the  white  water  amounts  to  from 

of  the  paper  made,  the  percentage  loss 

m    th [uipmenl  of  the  mill  and  on     the 

kiiul  hi  paper  made. 

This  loss  can,  in   most  cases,  for  a  very  low  cost,  be 
I  down  to  two  per  cent.,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, even  to  one  per  cent.,  or  less. 

Why  waste  all  thai   expensive  material  .' 

White  water  tanks  of  ample  size  are  in  must  cases  a 
3S  ■  for  a  good  result.  Those  can  either  be  conical 
with  a  baffle  plate  in  the  middle  for  small  machines. 
or,  for  large  machines,  oblong,  with  sides  inclined  so 
force  the  settling  materials  to  work  down  to  a 
spont  in  the  middle  of  the  tank,  through  which  they 
by  mechanical  arrangements  are  conveyed  towards  the 
outlet  for  the  water  going  hark  to   the  mill. 

Several  settling  tanks  or  tank  save-alls  are  on  the 
market,  but  they  are  usually  expensive  in  first  cost, 
and  in  maintenance,  and  do  often  need  much  atten- 
tion. A  main  thing  with  a  settling:  tank  is  that  it  can 
easily  be  cleaned  out. 

To  give  a  good  settling  action  in  the  settling  tank- 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  white  water  flowing  in 
gently  ami  the  mechanical  arrangements  conveying  the 
settled  materials  in  the  oblong  settling  tank  to  the 
outlel  for  the  water  going  hack  to  the  mill,  musl  he 
l-iin  at  such  a  speed  that  the  white  water  is  not  stirred 
up,  and  still  at  such  a  speed  that  it  carries  the  materials 
forward. 

The  surplus  white  water  should  discharge  from  the 
tank  ;is  tar  as  possible  from  the  inlet,  and  as  an  over- 
flow, and  at    a  place  when-  the  white  water  is  purest. 

Paper  machines,  wet  machines,  etc..  should  he  erected 
so  that  oil  and  other  impurities  round  the  framework 
does  not  run  down  into  the  machine  pits,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  let  all  this  water  go  back  to  the  white 
water  tank. 

Tin-  only  fresh  water  necessary  round  a  paper  ma- 
chine is  for  the  spray  pipes  tor  the  ends  of  the  suction 
boxes  for  startiiiL'  up  after  emptying  the  white  water 
tank  and  for  washing  up  hoses. 

Spray  pipes  usually  consume  fur  more  water  than 
i>  necessary  for  'he  proper  cleaning  of  the  wire,  either 
by  to,.  perforation    or.  still  worse,  if  they  are 

provided  with  two  rows  of  large  holes. 

What    is  said  above  regarding  paper  machines  also 
holds  good   for  mechanical   and   chemical    pulp   mills. 
Spray  pipes  on   wet  machine  felts  and  hoses  for  clean- 
is  well  us  water  for  starting  up.  are  'he  only  places 
white     water    is   necessary.     Spray    pipes     on 
softens,   grinders,   etc.,   should    !»■    arranged   so    that 
mii  he    supplied  with  white  water  without  being 
il.    A  surplus  of  white  water  can  also,  for  respec 
mills,  be  used   for  washing  the  pulp  in  sulphite. 
sulphate,  and  soda  pulp  mills. 

Wire   and  felt  spray  pipes  can  also  be  supplied  from 
hite  water  tank    by   separate   pumps   where   the 

titer  is  clean    and   five   for  i 
this  purpose  should  be  located  near  the 
•  it   .it    ;i   level   which  always  will   give    an 

\ i pie  screen   arrangemenl 

led  to    pre>  enl  coarse  pari  icles  to  fol 
oki   •  he  spray  pipes. 

■  .1 1 1 1 , 1     wood 

.iiel  the  'iuaiiiit.\   of  Riling 

-•  ttling 

onsiderable  amount     of 


ground  wood  pulp  fibres  escape  in  the  waste  white 
water. 

This  overflowing  white  water  should,  therefore,  pass 
through  cylinder-mould  save-alls.  provide!  with  a  wire 
tiner  than  that  of  the  paper  machine  by  10  to  20 
mesh. 

When  paper  is  made  from  chemical  pulp  without 
filling  the  settling  tank  is  of  little  or  no  use.  and  the 
cylinder  mould  save-all  takes  its  place  to  recover  the 
fibre  in   the  waste  white  water. 

All  this  equipment  will,  however,  only  partly  serve 
its  purpose  if  the  white  water  en. I  of  the  mill  is  not 
properly    looked    after. 

If  hoses,  the  necessary  supply  id'  fresh  water  for 
starting  up  and  other  fresh  water  supplies  round  the 
mill,  which  goes  t,,   the  white  water  tank,  are  left  open 

when    not    n led.  the  amount  of  white  water  going  to 

waste  increases,  and  as  also  the  clearest  white  water 
carries  s e  materials,  this  should   he  avoided. 

To  have  a  check  on  this  at  all  times  an  automatic 
recorder  should  he  provided,  showing  the  amount  of 
white  water  flowing  away.  This  recorder  should  pref- 
erably he  located  in  the  superintendent 's  office  in 
order  that  the  superintendent  in  charge  has  the 
r.cor.l  before  him,  and  can  investigate  the  reason  for 
too  large  an  overflow  of  white  water  whenever  this 
occurs. 

An  investigation  from  time  to  time,  or  continuous- 
ly, of  the  quantity  of  materials  going  to  waste  in  the 
white  water  should  be  conducted,  mainly  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  there  are  any  undue  escapes  of 
materials  somewhere  in  the  mill,  but  also  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  loss  of  materials  compared  with  the 
production. 

By  utilizing  tin-  fine  fibres  and  other  materials  in 
the  white  water,  a  very  much  closer  woven  sheet  of 
paper  is  obtained,  especially  where  coarser  paper  like 
news,  mauilas.  and  similar  papers  are  made,  hut  the 
greasier  pulp  tends  to  give  trouble  on  fast-running 
paper  machines. 

It   is  of  large  importai that  dirl   is  kept   away  from 

the  white  paper,  as  once  there  it  will  to  a  large  extent 
go   into    the   paper. 

PRESIDENT    AMERICAN    WRITING    PAPER    CO. 
SELECTED 
Special   to   Pulp  and   Paper   Magazine). 
Lrthur  C.  Eastings,  who  has  been  president  of  the 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  for  several 
years  and  who  retire!  from  that  position  at  the 
annual  convention  on   February    19,  is  going  with  the 

\ rican  Writing  Paper  Companj  of  Bolyoke,  .Mass.. 

as  president.  This  will  he  formally  confirmed  at  the 
directors'  i ting  to  be  held  on  May  5. 

Mr.  Eastings  will  reside  in  Springfield,  .Mass.  Dur- 
ing last  week  he  was  at  llolyoke  and  Springfield 
visiting  the  company's  mills,  lie  returned  to  New 
York    on    Kri.lax    evening. 

The    American    Writing    Paper   Company    has   been 

without     a     president     since     the     retirement     of     W.     \". 

Caldwell  Beveral  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and   Alfred   Leeds 

l at general   manager.     Mr.   Eastings  is  a   man  of 

wide  experience  in  executive  capacities,  ll..  js  presi 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Cliff  Paper  Com- 
panj  of  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y..  ami  is  now  president 
of  the  United  States  Paper  Expoii  Association,  Inc.. 
Of    pleasing    personality    and    forceful    character.    Mr. 

II      'mil's'    niaiix    friends   in    the   trade   ;ir uifideiit    of 

a    most    successful    career    in    his    new     position. 
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SALE   OF  TIMBER  LIMITS 

The  sale  by  auction  of  the  timber  limits  of  Messrs. 
H.  M.  Price  &  (Jo.,  lumber  merchants,  Quebec,  now 
insolvent,  will  be  held  on  August  5th  next.  a1  the 
■t  l  ires  of  Messrs.  La  Rue  &  Trudel,  accountants,  12f 
St.  Peter  street,  Quebec.  The  limits  include  a  total 
of  527  square  miles,  along'  tin-  rivers  St.  Jean,  Saumon, 
Magpie,  and  Chambers;  also  a  certain  area  of  freehold 
land  to  be  used  as  a  mill  site.  Particulars  regarding 
the  properties  and  conditions  of  sale  are  given  in 
another   column. 


UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CO.  ANNUAL 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  held  its  annual 
stockholders  meeting  a1  the  corporate  office  of  the 
company.  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  X.  J.,  on 
April  14.  Guy  .Morrison  Walker  and  John  A.  Kim- 
berly  were  elected  to  the  directorate  to  fill  vacancies. 
A  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  president 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  he  should 
be  one,  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  company's  resources  and  to  improve  the  company 

in  every  way.    The  i sting  was  adjourned  until  June 

16,  when  the  special  committee's  report  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

Immediately  following  the  stockholders'  meeting  the 
directors  met  and  elected  the  following  officers:  John 
s.  Riegel,  president;  Charles  R.  McMillen,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  charge  of  sales;  John  A,  Kimberly,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  manufacturing;  E.  S.  Coleman, 
treasurer,  and  E.  B.  Murray,  secretary.  Mr.  Murray 
is  the  only  new  officer,  his  former  position  being 
assistant-secretary,  bu1  he  acted  as  secretary  during 
the    past    year. 

The  committee  appointed  to  work  out  the  details  of 
the  plan  for  improvement  and  a  constructive  policj 
consists  of  John  S.  Riegel,  presidenl  of  the  company; 
Guy  Morrison  Walker  and  August  Beckscher,  direc- 
tors.    Metropolitan  dailies  misinterpreted  the  purpose 

of    this    eoi ittee.    whirh    was    not    to    the    extent    id' 

conducting  an  investigation  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  company. 

President  Riegel's  address  to  the  stockhholders  ie 
given   in   full   below  : 

April    1  I.    101  \. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  shareholders  of  the  Union 
Bag  and  Paper  Company,-    There  is  little  to  he  added 

to  the  remarks  contained  in  the  < tmunication  mailed 

to  you  by  the  Stockholders'  Commmittee  under  date 
of  March  20th  last,  and  my  own  communication 
under  date  of  March  21st.  These  two  statements, 
taken  tog, .ther.  set  forth  the  affairs  of  the  company 
quite  as  well  as  1  could  put  thera  before  you  now. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  business,  it  remains 
quiet  and  below  normal.  The  selling  price  id'  bags 
is   somewhal    higher  than    it    was   a    year-   ago.      It    is 

rather    difficult     to     forecast     what     the    result     of    these 

two  conditions  will  he  iii  the  way  of  money  profits. 

The  company,  in  order  to  show  adequate  earnings, 
stands  in  need  of  two  things:  First,  the  development 
of  its  Canadian  properties;  and  second,  modernizing 
its  older  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  states. 

As  to  the  Canadian  property,  which  was  acquired  in 
1905,  very  little  money  has  really  been  expended  for 
development  work.  The  building  of  water  power  and 
conducting    lumbering    operations     require     a      vast 


amount  of  capital,  and  we  really  have  placed  in 
Canada  scarcely  10',  of  the  capital  needed  there  to 
carry  the  properties  of  the  company  located  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border  line  to  their  complete  develop- 
ment . 

1  think  we  should  begin  without  delay  to  institute 
plans  Looking  towards  the  development  of  these  valu- 
able Canadian  properties.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  even  though  plans  were  in  hand  and  funds  as 
well,  several  years  would  pass  by  before  the  actual 
construction    work   could   be   completed. 

More  closely  at  hand,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  man- 
agement, is  the  condition  of  certain  of  the  manufac- 
turing   ptopelties    in    the    I'llited    States. 

1  am  quite  certain  that  if  your  management  had  in 
hand,  say.  one  million  dollars,  to  expend  on  plants, 
that  we  could  earn  in  a  very  short  while  four  or  five 
times    tin-    interest    on    such    a    sum. 

It  seems  to  no'  that  the  shareholders  of  the  company 

should  give  careful  thought  to  this  phase  of  the 
sit  uat  ion. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  leaving  the  meeting  to 
you. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  stockholders'  meeting  as  a  result  id'  the  fore- 
going address  : 

"Resolved,  that  whereas  the  management  of  the 
company  has  stated  the  nee. I  of  funds  for  the  improve 
meiit  of  properties;  and.  that,  whereas,  the  credit   id' 

the   C panj     is    influenced    by    the   great    disparity     be 

tween  the  sidling  price  of  its  Preferred  and  Common 

Stocks  and   the   par   value   thereof; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  a  committee  of  three 

be    appointed     by    the    president,    of    which     the    president 

shall  be  a  member,  t Dsider  constructive  plans  for 

Ik',  development  of  the  company,  and  to  report  back 
to  the  stockholders  any  recommendations  that  they 
may  have  to  make  forty  five  I  15  days  after  the  date 
of   the   annual    meel  ing,    or   al t    .Inn,'    first. 

I">e  it  further  resolved,  that  this  meeting  l»-  adjourn 

eel    until   June   sixteenth,    on    which    date    it    shall    meel 

□    at    the   offices   of   the   .  •  1 1 1 1 1 1 ,;  1 1 1  \  .    at     15    Exchange 

Place,  Jersey  City,  ;it    11   a.m..  to  take  action  on  any 

i mmendations  that  may  be  made  by  said  committee, 

and   that    a   copy   of  this   resolution    be   mailed    mi di 

ately  to  stockholders  of  record." 


BELGO  CANADIAN  PROGRESS. 

The  lielini  Canadian  Pulp  ^v  Paper  Companj   is  mak- 
ing progress  with  plan  enlargements.      The    new-  sul 

phite  plant  of  a  capacity  of  oD  tons  daily  will  be  ready 
in  October  or  November.  The  new  paper  machines 
of  til)  tons  capacity  will  not  lie  ready  until  March. 
1915;  the  presenl  output  is  120  tons  per  day.  Mr.  II. 
Biermans,  managing  director  of  the  company,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Belgium,  says  mone 
tary  conditions  in  Brussels  are  cheerful.  "Our  own 
financing  of  the  paper  company's  extension,  of  course, 
was  completed   last  year  when  we    made  a  successful 

of  8,000,000  francs  iii    .")  1-2  pel-  cent,  bon< 
pai-,''  remarked  Mr.  Biermans.    "We  had  some  other 
projects  in   view,  but   it   was   useless  to  suggesl   any 
thing  new  in   Brussels.     Bankers  there  did   not    want 
terms  of  the     new    propositions.      Money   is   scare, •   and 

confidence   somewhat     disturbed.     Government    loans 

are  now  to  be  had  on  as  high  as  a  •">  1-2  per  cent, 
basis,  and  investors  temporarily  are  putting  their 
money  into  such  issues.  " 
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TO  APPEAL  GERMAN  PULP  DECISION. 

him.  ni    has  ordered  that  an 
.  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
of   Appeals  in   the  matter  of  German  wood  pulp  made 
from   >  ood.    The  Treasury  Department  noti- 

ged  ,  ,,   Attorney  at  New  York  thai    an  ap- 

de   on    April  8th.    The  Letter,  as  addressed 
to  the  Assistant   Attorney,  says  in    part: 

Certain  wood  pulp  manufactured  in 
Germany  from  wood  grown  and  eut  in  Germany  and 
Finland,  but  not  in  Russia,  was  free  of  duty  under 
Th«-  favoured  nation  clause  of  the  treaty  with  Ger- 
many. Pile  an  application  with  the  T".  S.  Customs 
Court  of  Appeals  against  the  decision  of  the  Court 
oeral  Appraisers." 


"The  greal  lesson  for  the  United  States  in  this  B. 
C.  Royalty  Act  lies  in  the  recognition  by  the  Provin- 
cial Government  that  the  people  should  share  in  the 
increasing  value  of  their  own  property— a  principle 
which  American  conservationists  under  the  leadership 
of  Pinchot,  have  been  and  are  fighting  to  have  en- 
forced in  the  development  and  use  of  puhlic  water- 
powers  in   the  United  states.'' 


The  B.C.  Royalty  Act 

The  following  letter  relative  to  the  recent  Timber 
Royalty  Bill,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Brush 
Columbia  Legislature,  has  recently  appeared  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  in  the  United  states.  The 
letter  was  sent  out  by  the  Forestry  Department  at 
Washington : 

■■The  Canadian  Province  of  British  Columbia  ;s 
showing  the  way  to  all  other  governments  in  the 
matter  of  doing  things  for  the  common  people.  The 
B.  C.  Legislature  passed  a  law  introduced  by  the  -Min- 
ister of  Lands.  Hon.  Win.  R.  Ross,  which  assures  to 
the  citizens  of  that  province  an  income,  within  ten 
years,  of  three  million  dollars  a  year  from  royalties 
'mi  publicly-owned  timber.  This  Act.  according  to 
information  which  comes  to  interested  puhlic  men 
in     Washington,   does    for    publicly-owned    timber   in 

British    Columbia,    what      th iservat  imiists,     under 

the  leadership  of  Gifford  Pinchot.  have  been  trying 
cure  for  the  people  of  the  United  states. 
■■Tic  Act  retains  in  the  Provincial  Government, 
for  the  people,  the  fee  simple  title  to  all  timber  lands: 
it  permits  the  taking  of  timber  claims  one  mile 
square  at  an  annual  rental  of  $120  per  claim,  and 
tor  the  payment  to  th.-  government  of  a  stumpage 
price  which  rises  gradually  with  the  increased  value 
of  timber.  Under  th.-  ..1.1  Acl  of  1905,  the  stumpage 
price  per  thousand  feet  was  .">()  cents.  The  new  Act 
increases  it  to  75  cents  a  thousand  feet,  effective  in 
1915,  and  provides  that  five  years  later  there  will 
be  added  to  the  royalty  price  •_>.">  per  cent,  of  the 
increased  value  of  lumber  at  that  time,  above  a  mini 
iriee  "I   $18  per  thousand,  each   five  years  there- 

ime  thine  will  be  d ■  again,  the  percentage 

by  the  government    to    increase  gradually   from 

Hi  per  .■•■lit.,  th.'    whole  arrangement   covering 

o(l  of  Ml  years. 

•This  means,  first,  that     the  lumbermen    L"'t    a  rea- 

ile   profit   out    of  their  operations     the   govern 

>  nothing  unless  the    price  is  above  $18  a 

nd.    It  means,  further,  that  the  government,  the 

re    in     the    increased    value    of   their   timber. 

t-sl  ■  i  oil',  co  operative  prin- 

•    thi    govei  oment    and  t  he  t  imber  oper 

!  ni  q1    retains   I  he 

•   ■  ighl  to  prescribe  the  waj 

people's  interest 

ime  lumbermen  are  en- 

evelop  the  timber 


Bamboo  Paper  Pulp 

According  to  the  United  states  Consul  General  in 
Hong  Kong,  the  matter  of  developing  this  industry  in 
India  has  been  discussed  in  the  Indian  Forest  Re- 
cords by  officials  concerned  in  the  utilization  of  the 
forests  of  India,  the  report  being  designed  to  afford 
data  for  action  on  the  part  of  investors.  To  secure 
definite  facts  for  the  purpose  a  considerable  number 
of  localities  known  to  have  large  growths  of  bamboos 
were  selected,  and  i  ii  fori  ii  a  t  ioi  i  was  secured  from  them 
as  to    the  various  species  of  bamboos  to    be    had.  their 

respective  advantages  for  the  commercial  manufac- 
ture of  pulp,  possible  advantageous  sites  for  factories. 
the  cost  of  trasnport,  cost  of  labour,  and  similar  data. 
Five  places  in  Lower  Burma  and  six  places  on  the 
W'.st  ('oast  of  Southern  India  were  selected  as  locali- 
ties especially  favourable  from  the  standpoint  of  raw 
material,  transport  facilities,  and  available  markets. 
The  enterprise  in  India  seems  to  hinge  largely 
upon  the  question  of  satisfactory  and  cheap  transpor- 
tation. Two  notable  factories  have  been  established 
for  the  pulping  of  bamboos,  one  by  the  Mitsu  I>ishi 
(loshi  Kaisha  in  Formosa,  and  the  other  by  a  1 1  < > n ir 
Cong  corporation  near  Haiphong,  in  [ndo-China.  The 
last-named  concern  best  represents  the  commercial 
phase  of  the  business.     The  company  was  organized 

about     three    years  ago,  and   the   plant    was   purchased 

in  Scotland.  The  installation  was  considered  com 
plete     about    a    year    ago,    and    an     attempt     has    been 

made  during  the  past  year  to  manufacture  pulp.     The 

second    plant    of  consequence   in    this   industry,   that    of 

the  Mitsu  Bishi  Goshi  Kaisha,  in    Formosa,  has  been 

in  operation  a  little  over  a  year.  It  was  established 
after  years  of  experimenting.  The  entire  output  of 
the  factory  is  used  in  the  paper  mill  of  the  same  com 
pan,\  at  Takasago,  Barima,  Japan.  It  appears  that 
the  bamboo  pulp  is  more  expensive  than  ordinary  im- 
ported pulp,  but  that  it  is  suitable  I'm-  the  manufacture 
of  Japanese  paper  of  high  quality,  and  that  its  use  is 
fairh     profitable    for   such    special    purposes    under   the 

conditions  obtaining  in  Formosa  and  Japan, and  with 
the  same  companj  working  the  pulp  mill  and  the  paper 

plant.      Tl ritical    feature    of    the    entire    enterprise 

seems  to    be  in   the   matter  of  bleaching  the   pulp,      K\ 

perts  claim    for   bamboo   pulp    certain      advantages, 

among  which  is  the  fact  that  bamboo  pulp  can  be  had 
Iii  parts  of  the  world  where  other  materials  are  not 
to   be   had:   it     can    be   made   with   a    regular  land   crop. 

controlled  bj    the  pulp  factories,  which  can   be  pro 

.luce. I    in      any    amount    in     three    years;    it    is    usually 

I ssible  to     water  or  other  cheap  transportation:     it 

produces  a  line  pulp,  which  felts  readil.\  and  pro 
duces  a  thick,  opaque  paper  of  greater  thickness  than 
usual  for  its  weight,  making  it  especially  suitable  for 
particular  varieties  of  paper;  the  tine,  flexible  fibre 
is  easily  digested  l>\   the  ordinary   bisulphide  pr as, 

and    the   b.imb an    r.adih    be    handled    mechanically 

and  chemicalh  , 
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IRON   IMPURITIES   IN   PAPER 

By  Harry  A.  Maddox 
(Written  specially  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  . 


Iron  compounds,  spots  or  particles,  form  one  of  the 
chief  classes  of  impurity  present  in  many  grades  of 
paper.  Exceedingly  few  of  the  cheaper  varieties  are 
free  from  iron  in  some  shape  or  form  and  more  often 
than  not  its  presence  represents  an  impurity.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  a  very  serious  one  in  the  ease  of  these  low 
grade  products,  but  when  fine  papers,  and  particu- 
larly white  printings  and  writings  selling  at  a  good 
price,  come  up  for  consideration,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  intrusion  of  iron  and  its  compounds  consti- 
tutes a  problem  of  great  importance.  Much  Ikis  been 
written,  in  a  scattered  way,  about  iron  in  paper,  how 
it  gets  there  and  bow  to  detect  it.  and  to  some  of  these 
notes  we  must  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  part 
of  the  information  bere  set  forth.  Our  object  has  been 
to  compile  sufficienl  data  on  the  one  subject  to  form 
a  fairly  comprehensive  treatment. 

Wood  itself  is  practically  free  from  iron  in  any 
shape  or  form,  but  the  finish  of  a  high  class  paper 
demands  the  inclusion  of  a  certain  proportion  of  rag 
stuff.  Rags,  according  to  their  origin  and  condition, 
contain  iron  bodies  varying  in  character,  composition 
ami  amount.  Portions  of  old  and  used  garments  Ere 
quently  bring  into  the  mill  such  miscellanies  as  hooks 
and  eyes,  steel  buttons,  clips  and  fasteners,  etc.  The 
dust  from  old  cotton  rags  lias  been  found  to  contain 
as  much  as  65  to  7(1  parts  of  iron  per  100,000.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  note,]  that  an  experiment  with 
a  magnet  among  the  d.ist  is  likely  to  give  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  minute  particles  of  the 
metal  in  many  instances.  Much  may  be  done  toward 
ridding  the  obtrusive  element  by  cutting  ami  vigorous 
dusting  of  the  rage,  accompanied  by  careful  sorting 
and  lucking,  in  the  case  of  the  highest  grade  paper, 
if  there  is  anj  doubt  about  the  freedom  of  the  rags 
from  attachments,  band  cutting  represents  the  best 
method  of  control.  Colored  rags,  which  have  been 
dyed  by  tin'  aid  of  iron  modants  should  be  eschewed, 
save  for  middle  and  low  grades.  It  is  difficult  to 
eliminate  the  firmly  fixed  salts  from  the  fibre. 

Tests  for  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  raw  material 
may  be  carried  out  by  digesting  the  rags  in  pure. 
dilute  hydro-chloric  acid  ami  treating  the  extract  in 
the  manner  shortly  to  be  described  under  another  sub- 
heading. 

Another  source  from  which  iron  bodies  are  derived. 
usually  in  the  form  of  ferrous  bicarbonate  is  the  water 
supply.  Ultimately  the  ferrous  compound  becomes 
oxidized  to  the  ferric  state.  Cellulose  readily  absorbs 
iron  salts  from  its  solution,  and  as  this  applies  to  any 
form  of  cellulose,  the  presence  of  iron  compounds  in 
the  water  is  of  much  importance  to  all  papermakers. 
The  probable  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  body  in 
the  aforegoing  manner  is  to  lower  tie-  ultimate  torn- 
or  color  of  the  product.  This  discoloration  may  not 
become  apparent  for  a  considerable  period  after  leav- 
ing the  mill,  but  directly  the  paper  comes  into  contact 
with  conditions  favorable  to  organic  reaction,  the  im- 
pure ingredient  plays  its  part  in  the  degradation  pro- 
cess. Apart  from  the  possibilities  of  iron  salts  coming 
in  with  the  original  water,  there  is  also  the  danger 
from  storage  reservoirs  or  settling  tanks,  which  may 
consist  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  iron. 


Iron  in  water  is  chemically  expressed  as  so  many 
paits  per  hundred  thousand,  and  for  good  quality 
papers  this  proportion  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
20  parts  per  100.000.  Periodic  tests  will  show  some 
variation  in  the  content,  but  if  the  proportion  runs 
unduly  high  further  investigations  should  at  once  be 
made  into  the  cans,'.  A  rough  qualitative  test  for  the 
presence  of  iron  consists  in  adding  a  few  drops  of 
mit ur;i II  tincture  to  the  water.  If  the  liquid  remains 
colorless,  iron  may  be  taken  as  absent  therefrom,  whilst 
if  it  is  present,  a  dark  coloration  ensues,  varying  in 
depth  according  to  the  amount  id'  iron  contained.  To 
the  papermaker,  however,  the  quantitative  test  is  in- 
finitely of  more  importance  and  value,  for  it  is  the 
amount  of  iron  in  the  water  that  is  the  main  factor. 
This  tests  depends  upon  the  usual  Prussian  blue  form- 
ation through  the  medium  of  potassium  Eerro  cyanide 
and  its  reaction  upon  the  ferric  compound.  It  is 
carried  out  according  to  the  following  procedure 

Prepare  a  standard  iron  solution  by  dissolving  0.861 

grammes  of  iron  alum  in  1  litre  id'  distilled  water. 
This  solution  should  then  be  labelled  to  contain  0.1 
grammes  of  iron  per  litre. 

Evaporate  now  500  ec's  of  the  water  under  test  to 
dryness  after  adding  a  lew  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Eree 
from  iron.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  oil  cc's  of  pure 
water,  pour  this  solution  into  a  Nessler  glass  and  add 
1  cc  of  very  dilute  potassium  Eerro-cyanide.  Tin'  blue 
coloration  that  ensues  denotes  iron,  and  it  is  now 
required  to  guage  the  quantity.  To  effect  this,  match 
up  the  blue  color  by  adding  to  50  cc.  of  distilled  water 
in  another  cylinder  a  known  volume  of  tie-  standard 
ferric  salt,  a  few  drops  id'  nitric  acid  and  1  <-.r.  of  the 
Fei  ro-cj  anide  solution. 

From  the  resultant  data  calculate  out  the  amount 
>d'  iron  in  parts  per  loo. iioo.  which  equals  N  X  0.02, 
where  \  represents  the  number  of  c.c.'s  of  the  stand 
aid  iron  which  corresponds  to  the  iron  in  500  c.c.'s  of 
the  water. 

This    mode    of   testing    for    iron    holds    g I    for    the 

determination  of  the  presence  and  extent  of  the  im- 
purity in  rairs.  clay.  alum,  finished  paper,  etc..  then- 
fore  any  succeeding  mention  of  test  must  be  referred 
back.  According  to  Kb-mm.  the  yellowing,  or  dark- 
ening of  color,  in  modern  sorts  of  printing  paper  is 
largely  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  compounds 
formed  between  the  resin  used  for  sizing  and  the  iron 
salts  contained  in  the  precipitant,  namely,  sulphate 
of  alumina.  Scl lb-r.  however,  refutes  this  on  prac- 
tical evidence,  for  he  has  proved  that  iron  plays  a 
negligible  part  in  the  reaction  unless  present  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  Resin  itself  has  been  shown  to 
alter  the  whit.-  color  of  tin-  paper  containing  it  t,,  a 
sandy  tone  by  oxidation  on  exposure  to  beat,  light  and 
air.  Theoretically,  iron  does  not  exert  any  undue  in- 
fluence unless  present  to  the  extent  of  0.04',  in  the 
form  of  ivsinate.  calculated  upon  the  total  resit 
cut.  This  amount  is  far  in  ••xc,-ss  of  what  might  be 
expected    from    alum    under    any    ordinary    conditions. 

The    probability    of    iron    compounds    finding    their 
way    into    the    ultimate    producl    from    other    sources 
must    be   taken    into   consideration,    when    it    may    be 
found    that    the    stipulated    minimum    of    ferric    I 
might   be  closely  approached,  if  ind 1   not 
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Alum  of  n  good  quality  should  1"'  entirely  free  from 
iron  many  of  the  cheap  grades  will  be 

found  to  hi  is  amount.     Aluminium  sul- 

phate from  china  clay  contains  aboul   .0025  per  cent. 
si  grade,  less  than  <>.l'  per  cent,  in  the 
isiderably  more  in  the  low  grades 

ording  to  another  authority  as  much  as  0.15  docs 
no  harm  in  high  grade  writing  or  printing  papers, 
while  over  that  amount  tends  toward  a  paper  that 
will  lose  its  color  purity  in  exposure.     The  presence 

and  amount  of  iron  in  alum  max  lie  detected  by  acidi- 
fying the  solution  with  iron  free  nitric  acid  and  carry- 
ing out  the  aforementioned  test.  Another  quick  quali- 
tative method  tor  determining  the  presence  of  iron  is 
to  treat  a  small  portion  of  the  alum,  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  with  an  excess  of  pure  potassium  hydrate.  The 
addition  is  made  while  the  solution  boils,  and  for  some 
little  time  afterwards  the  boiling  point  should  be  main- 
tained, [f  iron  is  present  in  an  inorganic  form,  it 
separates  out  as  a  flocculent  brown  precipitate. 

Papermakers  clays  frequently  contain  iron  in  more 
3S  amount  and  it  is  advisable  to  exercise  a  regular 
control  over  the  various  consignments  of  clay  as  they 
arrive  The  embodiment  of  iron  compounds  in  large 
amount  is  not  to  he  expected  owing  mainly  to  the 
adverse  influence  on  the  color.  The  better  grades  of 
china  clay  never  contain  an  appreciable  amount  id' 
iron,  hut  tin-  low  grades  may  often  carry  traces  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  ultimately  deteriorate  the  manu- 
factured  i luct.     A  test   may  he  undertaken  by  ex- 

tracting  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  proceeding 
with  the  colorimetric  determination  as  before. 

.Metallic  spots  in  paper  are  a  well  known  source  of 
degradation  to  otherwise  fine  grades  of  stock.  These 
spots  may  he  copper,  hron/.e,  lead  or  iron,  hut  we  are 
only  here  concerned  with  the  last  mentioned.  Even 
the  iron  spot  may  occur  in  several  forms,  e.g.,  metallic. 
iron,  iron  oxide  m  inst.  organic  iron,  or  rather  com- 
pounds of  iron  and  grease.  Such  like  particles  mav 
find  their  way  into  the  paper  from  the  water  supply. 
the  various  pipes  or  tanks  through  which  the  water 
or  stuff  passes,  or  in  which  it  may  stand  temporarily. 
Probably  the  most  fruitful  source  of  iron  particles  is 
the  heater  or  refiner,  i.e..  when  steel  bars  or  bedplates 
are  iii  use.  Particularly  docs  this  apply  when  the 
knives  on  the  roll  are  composed  id'  harder  metal  than 
the  bedplate,  or  vice  versa,  for  then  chipping  is  con 
tinually  going  on.  Even  if  the  danger  from  chipping 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  introduction  of  nisi   spots 

not     he    overcome.       Tile    Ui't     steel    oxidizes,    ahsorhs 

f  1)011  ic    acid     u'as.    ami    thus     forms    a     rustj     surface, 
ich,  being  brittle  and  loose,  falls  away  in  fragments 
ong  the  next  lot  of  stuff.     Brass  or  phosphor  bronze 
ognized  as  the  superior  metal  for  heaters,  refiners, 
it   if  steel   is  preferred  it  should  he  carefully  and 
thinly   painted  over  with  one  of  the   patent    rust    pie 
renting    paints   on    the    market,      of   coins.',    the    layer 
i  not  extend  to  thi'  cutting  edge,  otherwise  an 

I  X   pe    of    spot     WOllld     he     p|'( le,|.       boll 

II    paper    have    been    known    to    arise    from    ,|, 

inders  and    worn    bearings,   undue    friction 

being  the  responsible  agent  for  the  deterioration. 

•  ho. I  for  removing  t he  iron  par 

to    the    pulp    prior    to    its    flow    on 

owerful  array  of  removable 

trap      I »' -dinars    magnetic 

rly   well,   but    unless   the} 

ble  t loir  efficiency  is 


To  test  for  iron  spots  in  paper,  first  examine  the 
defect  closely  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature.  If 
black,  opaque,  and  glistening  in  the  centre  there  is 
no  doubl  the  impurity  is  metallic  iron.  A  reddish  or 
brown  coloration,  with  possibly  a  dark  shade, I  centre 
is  characteristic   of   iron   oxide,   or   rust.     This   form   of 

iron  spot  is  more  commonly  t   with  than  the  metallic 

variety,  for  the  latter  usually  meets  with  damp,  heat 
and  carbon  dioxide,  which  are  the  agents  responsible 
for  speedy  oxidation  of  iron.  Even  the  travel  over 
the  wne  ami  through  the  cylinders  and  calenders  of 
the  paper  machine  is  sufficient  to  transform  the  me- 
tallic  particles   into   the   oxide    ill    most    instances. 

To  determine  whether  doubtful  spots  arc  iron  or 
other  metal,  pour  over  the  place  a  drop  of  potassium 
ferro-cyanide,  which  with  iron  will  produce  a  blue 
coloration.  If  a  brown  stain  results,  the  spot  is  evi- 
dently copper  or  hron/.e.  Occasionally,  iron  spots 
surrounded  by  grease  or  resin  arc  met  with.  To 
identify    these,   dissolve   out    the   greasj    matter   with 

ether   or    alcohol    and    apply    the    hlue    color    test. 

Obviously  the  problems  of  iron  in  paper  are  of  seri- 
ous import  to  the  makers  of  line  grades  of  writings 
and  hookpapers.  It  helioses  them  to  exercise  a  strict 
watch  over  the  introduction  and  presence  of  iron  in 
any  shape  or  form  if  a  product  of  purity  and  dura- 
bility   is    to    he    turned    out. 


U.  S.  Imports  during  February 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  26,  1914 
According  to  the  figures  of  the  Department  id'  Com- 
merce, imports  of  paper  into  the  Tinted  states  during 
the  month  of  February  amounted  to  $1,998,835  in 
value,  an  increase  of  $417,112  over  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.  Imports  of  paper  ami  its  manu- 
factures during  the  eighl  months  ended  February  28, 
totalled  $18,087,339,  as  againsl  $14,271,080  and  $11, 
983,295  imported  during  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1913  and  1!Hl>  respectively. 

Importations  during  February  of  newsprint  paper 
amounted  to  13,934,045  lbs.  valued  at  $864,483,  as 
againsl  26,042,043,  valued  at  $525,066,  imported  in 
February,  1913.  of  this  amount  13,196,468  lbs.,  valued 
at    $831,458,   came   in    flee   of  duty,   an    increase   of  'Jit. 

777.700  Ihs.  oxer  the  fr iitr\  of  a  year  ago. 

W I     pulp    imports    during    February,    191  I.    fall 


somew  hat 

shy  of  t  hosi 

•  of  February,  1913.    The 

figures 

follow: 

Feb.,    I 

9]  1. 

Fell,.     L913 

Quant  it  v. 

Vi 

Quantity.      \ 

alue. 

Mechanic 

ally  ground, 

Free   . 

20,066,477 

$    148,812 

13,994,046  $ 

111,739 

huts    . 

3,1  ?8,330 

25,288 

( 'hcniicnl 

unbleached 

Free 

.   53,000,348 

1,262,501 

Duty 

60,656,260 

960,726 

(  'llelllleal 

bleached, 

Free 

11,::, 

271,780 

799,059 

21,449 

Duty 

18,941,713 

124,525 

Total  .     si. ii  .  :  i  n,   101,831,909 

Pulp    wood    importations,    however,    showed    a    slight 

over  the  preceding  .\  ear.  there  h,  ii  cords, 

valued  .it  $501,802,  broughl  in  during  February .  I'M  I. 
..  \alued  at  - 109  '',  o  imported  in 
February,  1913. 
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London,  April  20,  1914 
The  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.. 
of  London,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  large  paper  and 
pulp  mills  in  Newfoundland,  have  contributed  $4,800 
to  the  fund  that  has  been  raised  to  help  the  widows 
and  distressed  dependents  of  the  Newfoundland  seal- 
ers who  lost  their  lives  in    the  recent  disaster. 

British  Paper  Makers'  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  and  the  annual  banquel  of  the 
British  Paper  Makers'  Association  will  be  held  on 
April  23rd  in  London.  Elaborate  arrangements  have 
for  some  time  past  been  made  for  the  event,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  the  question  of  the  workers'  union  label 
— the  adoption  of  which  requires  all  mills  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  trade  union  mill  will  occupj  a  promin- 
ent place  in  the  meel  ing's  agenda. 
Paper  Imports. 

The  Trade  Board  returns  for  March  show  a  small 
increase  in  the  British  imports  of  paper  from  all  coun- 
tries.   The  following  are  thr  figures: 

1913  1914  I'M:',  I'M  I 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  •: 

March  ....      989,922     1,062,749       o77.117       638,657 
Jan.-Mar.    .   3,030,31]     2,990,7  18     1,806,883     1,845,117 

Printing  and  writing  papers  on  reels  were  imported 
to  the  extent  of  135,906  cwts.,  as  against  133,067  cwts. 
in  .March.  1913.  No  supplies  were  received  from  New- 
foundland. Printing  and  writing  papers  qo1  on  reels 
were  imported  to  the  extent  of  77,842  cwts,.  compared 
with  80,824  cwts.  during  .March  last  year.  Paper  hang- 
ings reached  6,325  cwts.  compared  with  5,544  cwts.. 
coated  papers  s  :i7(  cwts.,  compared  with  8,210  cwts.. 
and  packing  and  wrapping  papers  373,440  cwts.,  as 
against  324,824  cwts.  in  March,  1913.  Germany  en- 
joys the  largesl  trade  with  England  in  paper  hang- 
ings, whilst  Scandinavia  dues  the  biggest  business  in 
all  the  British  markets  in  cheap  news  print  and  cheap 
writing  paper.  <  lanada  is  a  large  exporter  of  wood  pulp 
boards  to  the  English,  Irish  ami  Scotch  markets.  The 
imports  from  all  countries  in  March  reached  117.077 
cwts..  compared  with  :|7.l'.">4  cwts.  in  March.  1913. 
Makers  of  hoards  in  the  Dominion  should  note  this 
substantia]  increase  inside  of  a  year,  and  every  effort 
should  he  made  to  capture  a  little  more  of  the  trade 
that  is  going.  Canadians  will  always  he  given  first 
consideration  before  an\  other  foreign  country,  hut 
the  British  buyer  wants  a  traveller  to  call  upon  him 
and  one  who  will  he  able  to  give  him  terms  Dearly  as 

good   as  the   foreigner.      This  can   easily  he   achieved    if 
the  right  way  is  adopted. 

British  Exporters. 
For  the  first  time  this  year  the   British   exports   of 
paper  of  all  kinds,  including  cardboard,  show    an    in- 
crease.   The  following  are  the  Sgures: 

1913  1H14  1913  1914 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

March  ....  282,791  302,705  310,964  :;i::.si'i> 
Jan-Mar..  .  894,038  s..i;,,474  956,707  920,116 
Writing  papers  reached  16.141  cwts.,  a  reduction  of 
:!.4os  cwts.,  when  compared  with  March,  1913.  Print- 
ing papers  also  show  a  reduction  of  4,170  cwts. — 156,- 


238  cwts..  compared  with  160,408  cwts. — while  pack- 
ing ami  wrapping  papers  rose  to  85,362  cwts.,  corn- 
hanging  decreased  by  2,335  cwts. — 14,751  cwts.  com- 
pared with  16,906  cwts.  -and  coated  papers  by  7:27  cwts, 
with  Ui.tlOti  cwts. — and  coated  papers  by  7'_!7  cwts., 
the  figures  being  2,062  cwts.,  as  against  2.7S!)  cwts.  in 
March,  1913.  Pasteboards,  millboards,  and  card  boar. Is 
were  reported  to  the  extent  of  9,539  cwts..  all  increase 
id'    2,417    cwts..     and       paper     hairs     to     the     extent      of 

5,058  cw  is.,  as  compared  with  4,314  cwts.  in  March  Last 
year.  The  increase  in  the  exports  is  really  attribut- 
able to  good  trade  being  done  in  packings  and  wrap- 
ping papers,  boards  and  manufactures  of  boards,  and 
paper  bags.  l'.ut  newsprint,  writing  paper,  paper 
hangings,  envelopes,  and  coated  papers  have  not  ye1 
reached  an  increase  in  the  export  trade  returns,  which 
shows  thai  ih.'  British  mills  are  still  going  through  a 
dull  spell  of  trade,  ('auada  imported  from  England 
252  cwts.  of  writing  paper,  as  against   869    cwts.    in 

March,    L913,    and    8,517    cwts.    of    printing     paper,     as 

against  6,650  cwts.  in  March  last  year. 
Wood  Pulp  Imports. 

The   imports  of   wood    pulp   into     the    British  market 
during  March  were  as  follows: 

l''i::            1914             L913  1914 

Tons.            Tons.              'J  £ 

M.nch    48,040         :{!i.'J17       181,582  172,256 

•Ian. -Mar..    .       180,757        167,699        796,945  746,475 

I       'i'  pressed  state  of  the  paper  industry  is  largely 

attributable    for  the   small   consumption   of   w 1    pulp. 

Mechanical  wet  was  received  as  follows:  Sweden, 
1,208    tons,   compared    with    958    tons    in     March.    1913; 

Norway,  21.11:!  tons  a  reduction  of  10,653  ions  over 
March  last  year    Canada  no  supplies  a1    all.  compared 

with  olio  tons  in  March.  1913,  and  other  countries  nil 
also.    It  will  be  observed  by  these  figures  that  Not 

has  1 n    the  greatesl  sufferer,  and  though  there    are 

reports  that  supplies  are  not  accumulating  in  thai 
country,  it  seems  significant  that  mechanical  is  s.-llinur 
;it  the  price  of  32  kroner  per  ton.  which  includes  agents 
commission  ami  f.o.b.  Since  January  to  March  31st, 
Canada  has  reported  5,602  tons  of  mechanical  wet  to 
England,  compared  with  1,196  tons  for  the  same  period 
of  1913.  Other  imports  were :  Bleached  chemical  dry  . 
Russia,  nil:  Sweden,  loll  tons,  an  increase  of  111  tons; 
Norway,  747  tons,  a  decrease  of  493  tons:  Germany, 
s.  an  increase  of  57  tons.  Unbleached  chemical 
>]<-y  -.  Russia,  930  tons;  Sweden,  3,396  ion,,  com 
pared  with  l'.:il':!  tons  in  March.  1913;  Norway,  2.77H 
tons,  as  against  2,913  tons;  Germany,  5,160  tons 
pared  with  3,539  Ions;  Norwegian  exports  are  down 
all  round. 

Africa's  Prospects. 
The  Pretoria  Civic  Association  has  an  Industries 
Committee,  and.  acting  on  the  advice  of  that  commit- 
tee, the  Association  some  time  ago  decided  in  send  to 
Bertrams,  Ltd..  the  papermakers'  engineers  of  Edin- 
burgh, samples  of  raw  materials  so  that  a  paper  making 
industry  might  be  started.  Bertrams,  Ltd.,  have  made 
a  report,  which  states,  inter  alia:  "The  wild  grass  is 
very  much  superior  to  the  maize  stalks  and  leaves,  and 
unless  the  maize  can  be  gol  at  a  very  much  low. 
than    the  grass,  we    would  recommend  you  to  adhere 
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»0   (j                                              apable  of  making  high 
dr<  d.     We  understand,  however, 
d   to     manufacture     eoarser 
rown  paper  for  wrapping  purposes  and 
the  li                             uo   hesitation  in  saying  that   the 
material  tor  this  purpose."     Samples 
a     ss  and  from  the  maize  stalks  have 
•    firm,  which  considers  thai    the 
ie  from  grass  treated  with  caustic  soda   is 
Prom  this  high-class  papers  could  be  made. 
;.  tails  of  a   plant   which  it   is  certain 
would   give  every  satisfaction,   and  states:   "We   are 
therefore   putting   before   you    a    scheme   which     will 
produce  the  paper  you  require  at  very  much  less  cost 
than   has  hitherto  hen  possible,  and  the  saving  to  you 
therefore  will  be  considerable.     .     .     You  will  there- 
fore be  able  to  produce  paper  at  ;i  cost  which  represents 
saving  over  existing  methods,  and  we  think  there- 
fore that   the  fairest  method  of  dealing  with  you  in   a 
matter  of  this  kind  is  that  you  would  pay  a  royalty  for 
every  ton    of  paper  produced.     To  tix  this  royalty  we 
think  it    would   he   absolutely   fail-  to   tix   at   one-half 
of  the  saving  that  would  lie  made  with  this  process  as 
against    any  other  process  you  can  adopt."     Further, 
tin-  report  states:  "We  are  quite  prepared  to    take  the 
whole   of   the   responsibiliy    in     connection     with    the 
treatment   of  the  raw   material,  and  are   quite  willing 
to  give  ymi  any  assistance  in  connection    with  this." 
Offset  Paper. 
In  England,  printers  are  giving  a  g 1  deal  of  at- 
tention   to    paper  suitable   for  what    is   known   as   the 
offset  printing  press,  and  it   is  quite  evident   that  paper 
mills  will  have    to   give  the  subjecl  serious  considera- 
tion in    the    near  future.     Mr.  II.  (iohlsliaw.  manager 
of  John  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Home  Park  Paper  Mill. 
says    thai      papers    lor    use     on     tin'     offsel    press    and 
photogravure  machines  need  not  necessarily  have  rough 
surfaces  to   gain   the  besl  results  iii   printing.    He  was 

of  tile  opinion     that   coated   papers  would   become   more 

general,  as  they  helped  the  ink  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.    Coated  papers  were  manufactured  in     England 

as  far  back  as  1814,  and  clay  was  the  chief  constituenl 
in  the  old  coated  papers,  which  gave  them  a  dull  finish. 
According  to  the  present-day  methods,  the  results 
Were    more    satisfactory,    as    following    the    dull    coated 

paper   came   the    arrival      in    quick   succession     of   ;. 

blue-white  finish,  hut   owing  to  the  brighl  surface  being 

:!y  objected   to.   further  experiments   were 

the  opinion  that  for  chromo  papers  a  double 
I  paper  with  a  line  sizing  gave  the  besl  results  foi- 
ls: whilst  for  process  work  nothing  could  touch 
{fairly  absorbent  surface.  ||,.  attached  greal  in 
ice  to  the  time  allowed  for  finishing  and  seasoning 
ocki  papers,  particularly  when-    tie 

.     was    not     installed.      Americans 

•  '.    makiiiL'  a  specialty  of  oil's,  t    pa] 

The  Burnley  Paper  Works  Co.  have  declared  a  divi- 

nt..  ami  the  Gandy  Bell  Co.  a  dividend 

of  11   per  Edward   Lloyd,   Ltd.,  report 

'hey  are  doing  a  growing  business  with  Canada 
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Ottawa  Notes 

LUMBER  FREIGHT  RATES  INCREASED. 

Ottawa.  <>nt..  April  25. — The  Lumber  end  of  paper 
manufacturing  companies  will  he  affected  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Canadian  railways  to  increase  their  ex- 
port rates  on  lumber  of  all  kinds  from  points  tkrough- 
ou1  the  Ottawa  Valley  to  Montreal  as  well  as  the  rates 
tor  domestic  shipment.  This  is  expecte  I  to  In-  tie- 
forerunner  to  a  general  increase  in  all  rates  between 

the  two  cities. 

Objection  to  the  proposed  advance  was  voiced  be- 
fore  the  Railway  Commission  last  week  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association  and 
the  Monti  eal  Lumbermen's  Association,  ami  after  heal- 
ing some  discussion,  the  Board  reserved  judgment. 
When  the  case  was  called  Mr.  Frank  Hawkins. 
tary  of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association,  said 
lumbermen  would  like  to  have  an  explanation  of 
what    the  railways  proposed  to    make  tie  uicreas 

Chairman  Drayton  pointed  out  that  the  issue  in- 
volved was  whether  the  railways  were  prepared  to  dis- 
regard water  competition  between  Ottawa  and  .Mont 
real,  hitherto  supplied  by  the  Ottawa  River  and  con 
necting  canals.  Mr.  V..  P.  Flintoff,  counsel  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  said  that  road  was  willing  to  ,;is 
regard  water  competition. 

Mr.  Hawkins  then  told  the  Board  that  before  May. 
1908,  the  summer  schedule  of  rates  on  export  lumber 
was  4  cents  per  101)  pounds  and  •">  cents  per  1(10  pounds 
domestic  rate,  from  Ottawa  Valley  points  to  Montreal. 
In  May  of  that  year  both  rates  were  increased  to  •"» 
cents,  an  increase  of  17.36  per  cent.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  advance  both  export  and  domestic  tariffs  to 
6  cents,  or  a  total  increase  sine,,  pills  ,,f  over  thirty- 
six  per  cent.  The  usual  30  days'  notice  had  not  been 
given,  and  therefore  Lumbermen  who  had  promised 
delivery  on  the  hasis  of  the  5  cent,  rate  stood  to  lose  if 
the  railways  were  allowed  to  put  this  increase  into 
effeel    in    May   as   proposed. 

.Mr.  .1.  1-"..  Walsh,  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and   Mr.   W.  s.  Tilston,  of  the   Montreal 

Lumbermen's     Association.     Supported     this     contention. 

while  Mr.  l-'lintotf.  for  the  railways,  argued  that  they 
were  entitled  to  make  the  increase.  The  fact  that 
water  competition  between  Ottawa  and  Montreal, 
once     an     important    factor,    had    now    practically    dis- 

appeared,   was.    Mr.   Flintoff  admitted,  the   principal 

reason    tor   making   t  he   mei  i 

That  this  increase  in  Lumber  rates  would,  if  it  went 
through,  prove  onlj  the  prelude  to  a  jacking  up  of 
rates  on  pulp  ami  paper  between  Ottawa  and  Mont- 
real was  the  opinion  expressed  h\  a  well  known  mem- 
ber of  the  trade,  ami  generally  shared.  The  only 
re i\\    would    he     a    revival   of  the   shipments   h\ 

along  the  Ottawa  River  ami  connecting  canals  to  .Mont- 
real  so  as  to   provide   water  competition   once   more. 

Right  to  Supply  Power  Not  Allowed. 

The   status  of  all    pulp   and    paper  companies   in   ( hi 
tario     which    seek    to     export    their    surplus    pov. 

affected  by  the  decision  of  the  Private  Bills  Committee 

of    Parliament     this   week    with    reference     to    the      ap 

plication  of  the  W.  ( '.  Edwards  lumber  Arm,  of  01 

tawa.  for  wider  powers.     Senator  Edwards,  head  of  the 

Arm,  made  application  t,,  the  committee  to  Becure  the 
righl  to  ,|ispos,  of  surplus  hydro  electric  power  which 
is  being  developed  at  the  Edwards  plant  at  the  Little 
Chaudiere   Falls,  hut    the  committee    decided   not    to 
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grant  this  right  until  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electrie  Com- 
mission had  been  consulted,  as  the  enlarged  powers 
desired  might  prove  a  source  of  competition  for  the 
Commission.  The  Hydro  Electric  Commission  pro- 
poses to  enter  the  power  field  in  Eastern  Ontario 
and  several  members  of  the  committee  held  h  was 
right  to  give  a  private  company  powers  which  would 
allow  it  to  compete  with  the  Commission  in  supplying 
cheap  [lower. 

Senator  Edwards,  in  an  interview  later,  said  the 
idea  was  absurd.  He  explained  that  he  was  presidenl 
of  the  Hull  and  Ottawa  Power  Company,  froui  which 
concern  the  Hydro  Electric  Commission  bought  most 
of  the  power  with  which  it  supplied  the  City  of  Ot- 
tawa through  the  Ottawa  .Municipal  Electric  Commis- 
sion. 

The  High  Commissionership. 

In  connection  with  the  unofficial  announcement  that 
Hon.  George  H.  Perley  will  be    appointed   Canadian 
High  Commissioner  in   London,  in  succession    to    Lord 
Strathcona,  it  is  of  interest  that  Mr.  Perley  was  a  well 
known    figure  in    the  pulp  and  paper  trade  before  his 
retirement    from   active    participation      therein.        He 
succeeded  his  father  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Perley 
and    Pattee,   and   later   merged    his   interests   with 
Riordon  Pulp  and   Paper  Company,   of   Hawkesbury, 
Out.     Born  in    the  United  States,  it   is  said   thai     Mr. 
Perley  will  have  to   take    nut  naturalization  papers  in 
England  if  he  goes  there,  or   will   otherwise   be   eon 
sidered  as  an    American  citizen. 

"MAC/' 


Envelope  Papers  with  Malachite 
Mottling 

Envelope  papers  having  long  mottling  fibres  of 
chemical  pulp.  hast,  cotton  fibres  could  formerly  be 
made  with  a  speed  oi  the  machine  of  only  aboul  35  m. 
for  modern  manufacture  with  high  speeds  of  the 
machine  up  to  70  m.  the  following  considerations  come 
into   question  : 

Dyeing— For  dyeing  mottling  fibres  hardly  any  Imt 
diamine  dyes  come  into  question,  because  thej  are 
exceedingly  stable  to  light,  air.  water  and  friction.  Ill 
addition,  they  possess  greal  fixing  power.  They  arc 
dyed  in  the  heater  or  in  the  edge-runners. 

Dyeing  should  lie  effected  in  the  heater  only  incase 
o\'  emergency  and  with  chemical  pulp  made  from  the 
wood  of  coniferous  trees.  Jute  rags  are  cut.  removed 
from  dust,  boiled  with  alkalies  and  washed  in  the 
pulping  engine.  The  unravelled  long-fibred  half-stuff 
is  emptied  into  the  draining  chest.  The  dye  freshly 
dissolved  in  water  is  added  hot  to  a  mixing-engine 
with  a  high  density  of  pulp  heated  to  about  In  <  '. 
After  being  well  mixed  add  1(1' ,  dissolved  denaturated 
sodium  chloride  or  an  equal  quantity  of  calcined 
Glauber  salts  or  twice  the  quantity  of  crystali/.ed 
Glauber  salts.  After  heating  to  about  (>()'  C.  add  1", 
alumina  sulphate.  Generally  3  P,  long  mottling 
fibres  are  added  after  the  sizing  shortly  before  the 
emptying. 

First  add  the  alum  solution  anil  then  the  dyeing 
solution  in  the  edge-runners  and  provide  for  a  thick 
charge.  Viscose  sizing  and  an  addition  of  some  potato 
starch  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  Cotton  is  gen- 
erally to  expensive.     It  is  dyed  in  the  beater. 

The  mingled  pulp  's  loosened  by  means  of  refining 
machines  after  the  dyeing  in  order  to  diminish  the 
length    of   the    fibres.     The   fibres   then    agglomerate 


less.  Instead  of  only  one  rotating  strainer  three  or 
four  thereof  will  be  employed  in  order  to  lie  able  to 
deal  with  the  quantity  of  pulp  requisite  for  the  rapid 
operation  of  the  machine  without  disturbances.  A 
large  quantity  ot  diluting  water  facilitates  the  sorting. 
The  long  fibred  mingled  mass  should  be  charged  into 
the  beater  onlj  PI  minutes  before  emptying  and  should 
he  only   whipped  and  mixed.     The  sand-strap  must    be 

' \e\ed    with    a    metal    plate    which    is    provided    not 

with  slots  but  with  round  holes.  Without  this  ar- 
rangement the  most  beautiful  marble  fibres  frequentlj 
remain  in  the  sand  trap.  On  the  machine  it  is  prefer 
able  to  work  with  two  dandy-rolls  in  order  to  press 
the  marbling  fibres  in  well.  The  supercalanear  should 
have  as  many  rolls  as  possible  (up  to  14)  in  order  to 
obtain  sufficient  finish  without  having  to  tear  trans 
parency.     Der  Papier  Pabrikant. 


The  Late  W.  T.  McLaurin 

The    death    last    week    of    .Mr    YYilmer    T.    .McLaurin, 
pi  oprietor    of    i  he    McLaurin    Luml        panj .    of 

Montreal,   came   as   a    great    shock    t       his   many    friends 

in  the   lumber  and   paper  industry.     Mr.   McLaurin's 


death  followed  after  a  short  illness.     A   few  days  prev- 
to  his  death  he  had  contracted  a  severe  cold  and 
pneumonia  settled  in. 

-Mr.  .McLaurin  was  born  in  Pembroke.  (Int..  and  was 
about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,    two    daughters    and    three    brothers. 

.Mr.  McLaurin  was  on,-  of  the  best  known  business 
men  in  Montreal  and  was  exceptionally  well-known 
throughout  the  lumber  industry.  lie  was  connected 
with  many  fraternal  institutions  in  the  city  of  .Mont 
real.  He  was  vice-], resident  of  the  St.  George's  ''lab 
at  his  death,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Caledonia 
Curling  Club   for  the   past    twenty  years. 
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Belt  Driving 


j£j.  ecently   read   a   paper    on    this 

Birmingham    Association    of    Me- 

chan; 

made  from  leather  only,  and  the 

m  is  the  choice  of  a  suitable  material.    Mr. 

Berrj  -      ather   for   indoor   working   in   a    dry 

sphere,  and  cotton,  canvas,  or  rope  for  moist   or 

outdoor  conditions.     The  size  of  the  bell  and  its  duty 

,e  considered.    Leather  docs  not  lend  itself 

well  to  making  wide  belts  nor  very  thick  belts.     For 

larger  drives  a  woven  belt  is  practically  i 
For  small  machine  belting  leather  answers  very 
well.  In  ease  of  breakage  or  stretching  it  is  readily 
repaired  or  shortened;  more  so  than  canvas  or  other 
woven  material.  Failures  in  stretching,  hovever,  in 
dicate  that  the  belting  is  not  working  under  satisfac- 

onditions.  Probably  the  belt  is  much  overloaded, 
and  a  new  belt  or  new  driving  arrangement  is  desir- 
able. Occasionally  it  may  be  possible  to  us,-  a  wider 
belt,  but  it  is  very  rarely  desirable  to  employ  a  thicker 
,.ne  or  to  work  with  a  douhh-  belt.  Thick  belting  and 
double  bands  are  particularly  undesirable  on  small 
pulleys  owing  to  the  severe  bending  stresses  se1  up  in 
them  as  they  pas.  over  the  pulleys.     If  at  all  possible, 

the    best    pro lure    to    adopt    with    a    weak    belt    is    to 

increase  the  size  of  the  driving  and  driven  pulle; 
that   the   belt   speed   is   increased,   and   the   accessary 
driving  force  exerted  by  the  belt  correspondingly  in- 
creased.    In  this  country  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  run 

r  belts  with  the  soft  or  flesh  side  against  the 
pulley.  In  America,  the  reverse  practice  is  not  un- 
common. The  English  practice  seems  the  more  reason- 
able. When  passing  round  a  pulley  the  outer  face  of 
the  belt  is  subject  to  an  increased  tension,  and  it  seems 
desirable,  therefore,  that  the  outer  face  should  be 
_.-r.    which    is   the    hair    or   smooth    face     of     the 

:.     Then.  too.  the  soft   side  of  the  leather  gives  a 
better   friction    grip   on    the   pulley   face,   and    slipping 
i.    less    likelj    to   occur.      It    is   true    that    tin     sofl 
will  wear  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  but  this  wear 
doe.   not    reduce   the   strength    of  the   belt    in    the    same 

proportion. 

.Mr.     Berry     does    not     appear    favorably    impressed 
d  it  may  lie  admitted  that  for  ordin- 
ary   machine    driving    they    are    not     at     present     very 
....     Their   best    field    is   that    of  the   main   drive, 
where  large  powers  have  to  be  transmitted.    As  a  rule. 
teel    band    runs   on    rubber   or  cork    faced    pulleys, 
ami    hence   a    very    high    coefficient    of    friction    is    oh 

■  high  tensile  strength  of    Bteel, 
thin   bands  can   be  employed,  and  tins.-  can   be 

run  al  !s.     Indeed,  sp Is  up  to  100,000 

per  minute  are  being  employed,  but  English  engineers 
p    below    T.HiKi    feet    per    minute, 

■  ntrifugal  stresses  in  high  speed 
redi the  width  id'  the  b 

of  large  p  ippre- 

ted.      Further,   tin-   lib 

although   as  a   set  off. 
nol  be  \'  ry 
rtill  very  mi 
-   wdl   be   well   advised   to   watch 

and     objl 

i. ut  experi- 
•  hem. 

■  iction 


between  the  belt  and  the  pulley.  There  are.  however, 
modifying  influences  at  work,  and  the  maximum  fric- 
tion is  not  much  better  than  no  friction  at  all.  A 
driving  belt  has  a  tight  side  and  a  slack  side.  The 
difference  between  the  tensions  on  these  two  si 
of  course,  the  net  driving  force.  The  resultant  pull 
on  i or  other  of  the  belt   pulbys  is  the  resultant  of 

•wo  tensions,  and  is  rather  less  than  their  sum 
in  amount.  According  to  the  ace], ted  laws  of  solid 
friction,  the  maximum  friction  is  a  constant  friction 
of  the  total  load,  and  from  this  some  engineers  have 

oned  the  text-book  formula  that  the  maximum 
difference  between  the  belt  tensions  mi  the  right  and 
slack  sides,  increases  with  the  an-  of  contact.  There 
is.  however,  no  doubt  that  tile  friction  does  in 
with  tin-  are  of  contact,  and.  without  resort  to  mathe- 
matics, the  explanation  is  simple.  The  friction  is  pro- 
portional to  the  total  load  at  right  angles  to  the  pulley 
face,  and  this  load  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  result- 
ant or  mt  total  load  on  the  pulley.  Thus,  assuming 
a  uniform  tension  in  the  belt,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  of  pulley  face  is  uniform  and 
independent  of  the  are  ,,f  contact.  Hence  the  total 
load  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  arc.  When,  as 
in  practice,  the  tension  is  not  uniform,  the  ratio  of 
to  are  of  contact  alters,  but  the  general  nature  of  the 
result  remains  unchanged.  There  is  another  r<  - 
why  a  long  arc  favors  a  high  driving  force.  Some 
air  is  always  drawn  in  between  the  belt  and  pulley 
face,   and    acts  as   a   lubricant    until    mo  —    com- 

pletely squeezed   out.     Obviously,  the  longer  the   arc 
of  contact,  the   bigger  the   proportion   from   which  the 
air   has    been    squeezed.     One   would    expect    tl    - 
lubrication  to  be  more  important  at  high  than  low  belt 
speeds,    but    no    actual    experimental    evidence 
available. 

Friction  between  a  belt  and  a  pulley  is  important 
in  another  way.  Since  the  tension  in  the  belt  varies. 
it  follows  that  the  licit  extends  in  length  in  p: 
from  the  slack  to  the  tight  side.  Such  expansion  in- 
volves "creeping"  on  the  part  of  the  belt,  and  this 
represents  a  true  frictional  loss.  The  amount  of  the 
is  determined  by  the  weakness  of  the  belt  and 
the  net  driving  tension.  Obviously  an  overloaded  belt 
will  have  a  large  creepage  loss  apart  from  any  bodily 
slipping  of  the  belt.  Further,  the  wear  on  the  belt  is 
due  to  creeping  ami  slipping.  If  well-designed,  slip- 
ping  should  be  practically  non-existent;  but  creeping 
can  only  be  reduced  to  a  limited  extent.  Hence  to 
minimize  wear,  the  pulley  rims  should  be  as  smooth 
as  possible.  The  necessary  adhesion  between  the  belt 
and  pulley  should  be  the  result  of  the  natural  qualities 
of  the   materials,   and    not    due   to   rough    surface. 

Air.  Berry  gives  a  simple  rule  for  Bingle  leather  or 
woven  belting  of  usual  thickness,  from  which  the 
power   transmitted   can   I alculated.     He   adopts   a 

n,  I    , hiving    tension    of    ||    ||,.    p,r   inch    width    of   belt. 
I  I    .i    light    double    bather    belt    In-    employed    this    load 

may   be   increased    bj    -'■"•   per   cent.,   ami    if  a    heavj 

double     belt      by     Oil     pel'     iclit.        The     above     rule 

lower    powers   than    other   rules    widely 

followed  in  prai  thing  also  depends  on  the 

in  the  b.lt.     A   well  cemented  joint   is  distinctly 
'er  than  a   1 .1  •<  ■  I  one,  and   will  carry   higher 

but  I: I  joints  onvenient.  ami  arc  in  more 

18<        I  I  or  ill.  however,  belt  widths  and 

speed  fixed    by    the    machine    makers, 

and    the    user   has    little   choice   except    in    the   din 

•  1  rallj    .1  quite  undesirable 
policy.     Paper  Making. 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


BE 


As  the  result  of  a  two  days'  conference  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Company  operating  pulp  and  paper  mills  at 
Woodland.  Me.,  signed  a  two-year  agreement  with 
its  men  granting  increased  wages  and  giving  other 
concessions.  The  agreement  is  similar  to  that  re- 
cently made  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  with 
the  men  at  its  three  mills  in  Maine,  and  becomes 
operative  on  May  2.  The  average  wage  advance  is 
about  11  per  cent,  for  the  61  papermakers,  10  1-2  per 
cent,  for  the  175  pulp  and  sulphite  men.  and  about  10 
per  cent,  for  the  mechanical  men,  helpers,  etc. 
-■-       *       * 

The   Atlas   Paper   Stock    Company    of   Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  is  a  new  firm  which  has  I a  organized  by  William 

A.  Coll  and  L.  -lack  Martin  to  conduct  a  business  in 
the  packing  of  paper  mill  supplies  of  every  description 
specializing  in  the  higher  grades  of  waste  paper.  The 
office  and  warehouse  is  Located  at  121  South  Water 
Street,  Philadelphia,  where  this  concern  is  nicelj  eq 
dipped  tn  handle  all  grades  of  material. 

-:-  -::■ 

The  State  of  Maine  now  has  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  paper  mill  in  the  United  States  making  the 
India  paper  which  has  of  late  been  found  useful  in 
printing  large  encyclopaedias,  as  it  is  a  paper  very 
fine  in  texture,  very  thin,  very  light  and  very  strong. 
This  paper  has  been  made  in  England  heretofore.  The 
Warren  Paper  Company  has  recently  installed  a  ma- 
chine to  manufacture  this  paper  at  its  mill  in  Gardiner, 
Me.,  and  the  process  has  proved  a  su ss.  The  in- 
stallation of  this  and  additional  similar  machines  maj 
menu  the  revival  of  the  growing  of  flax  in  Large  quan- 
tities in  Maine,  as  the  paper  is  made  from  flax  fibres. 

#  *       # 

New  England  paper  manufacturers  recentlj  com- 
plained before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
over  the  existing  rates  mi  printing  paper,  other  than 
news  print  paper,  from  points  in  New  England  to 
points  in  the  territory  of  the  Central  Freight  Ass,. 
ciation.  The  claim  was  made  that  the  high  rates 
charged  were  injuring  the  business.  It  was  stated 
that  in  June,  1913,  the  Boston  &  .Maine  and  other 
railroads  advanced  these  rates  20  cents  a  ton.  which 
action,  as  stated,  made  the  paper  rates  much  more 
reasonable.  The  complaint  was  signed  by  the  New 
England  Paper  &  Pulp  Traffic  Association  of  Boston. 

*  *       » 

A  deal  Mas  closed  during  the  past  week  whereby 
the  Keyes  interests  are  again  in  ownership  of  the 
Nashua  River  Paper  Company  at  Pepperell,  Mass. 
Charles  II.  Clinton,  who  with  the  llammermill  Paper 
Company  of  Erie,  Pa.,  purchased  this  plant  from 
Messrs.  Keyes  about  four  years  ago  and  conducted 
it  since  as  the  Nashua  River  Paper  Corporation, 
recently  purchased  the  interests  of  the  llammermill 
Paper  Company  in  the  business  and  organized  the 
Babbatassetl  Paper  Company  with  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuing   the    business    under    that    name.      Sine,,    this 

latter   corporation   was   fori 1.    Mr.   Clinton    sold    his 

interests  to  .Messrs.  Keyes,  who  were  large  holders  of 
bonds  of  the  Nashua  River  Paper  Corporation,  ami 
the  cone, 'l-n  in  future  will  lie  known  as  the  Nashua 
River  Paper   Company,   its   original   title. 


The    executive    committee    of    the    wrapping    paper 

division   of   the    A rican    Paper   &    Pulp   Association 

nut  in  the  association's  rooms  at  50  Church  street, 
New  York.  April  20.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
amended  by-laws  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
parent  body  allowing  the  various  divisions  to  elect 
their  own  secretaries,  the  wrapping  division  has  been 

active  in  rganizing  and  looking  out    for  a   man  to 

take  care  of  its  statistics.  At  this  session  the  com- 
mittee decided  upon  H.  H.  Bishop,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  as  the  secretary  of  the  wrapping  division.  Mr. 
Bishop  is  a  man  wdio  has  had  a  greal  deal  id'  experi 
'■nee  as  a  statistician,  and  has  been  identified  with 
association  work  of  the  character  most  desired  by  this 
committee.  Mr.  Bishop's  work,  however,  has  been 
outside   the   paper  industry.     The  executive  committee 

prises  Prank  P.  Moore,  presisdenl   of  the  Newton 

Palls  Paper  Coin], any.  of  Wat  ert  own.  \.  Y..  chair- 
man; M.  E.  Marcuse,  of  the  Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  of  Richmond,  Va.;  Allen  M.  Fletcher,  of  the 
Fletcher  Paper  Company,  Alpena,  .Mich.;  George  E. 
Grafts,  treasurer  of  the  Orono  Paper  Company,  Orono, 
Mc  and  George  C.  Bayless,  of  Bayless  Manufacturing 
<  lorporation  of  Autin,   Pa. 

•  »      • 

A  contract  has  just  been  closed  with  the  Berlin  Mills 
Paper  Company  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  Berlin,  \.  II., 
with  the  Connecticut  Valley  Lumber  Company,  l>\ 
which  the  paper  company  acquires  all  the  soft  "wood 
timber  in  a  trad  of  15,000  acres  on  the  Androsco 
slop,.  There  are  in  it  about  500,000,000  feet  of  soft 
wood,   and   this   is   practically   virgin   territory.     The 

Connecticut    Vallej    I ber   Company    has    confined 

its  operations  to  the  C client  slope,  where  it  owns 

approximately  260,000  acres,  with  a  soft  w |  stump- 

'•  about   1,500,000,000  feet.     The  contract   covers 
continuous  cutting  over  i asiderable  term  of  years 

at   a    rate   that    puts    the    transaction    in    the    front  'rank 

of  negotiations  in  timber  and  pulp  wood.     Th.-  price 

at    which    the    sale    was    made    has    not    been    given    out. 

,""   il   is  undera* I  to  !„•  on  a   basis  c< nensurate 

with  the  present   valuations  of  timber  and   its  rate  of 

enhancement.     The   Berlin    Mills  Company   ex] t    to 

us''  the  ,-ntire  yield  in  their  extensive  mills  at   Berlin 
N.    II. 

•  •      • 

George  II.  Hinman,  former  publisher  of  th,'  Inter 
Ocean,  of  Chicago,  III.,  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
has  reached   an  agreement   with    the    Lake    Superior 

Paper    Company    as    to    the    $600,000      first      mortgage 

bonds  outstanding.  Attorney  Levy  Mayo-  announces 
that  his  client,  the  Lake  Superior  Company,  would 
no  longer  contest  the  validity  of  the  bonds.  Attorney 
John  s.  Miller  argued  in  behalf  of  the  Adsil  estate  for 
a  claim  for  rent  of  si  12.000.  Mr.  Mayer  began  his 
1  lb-  said  the  Adsit  estate  must  look  to  the 
Columbia   Amusement   Company. 

•  #      * 

Tlie  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company,  which  has  been 
located   for  many  years  at    II    Park    Row,   New   York, 

last    Week    to    the    Foi  t  V  -Scc.il.  1    street    Hllildilie/.    30 

Forty-Second    street.      In    the    new   location    the    com- 
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pany  _■    pari   of  the  fifth  floor  facing 

i  ,i   also   Madison   Avenue,  with 

trance  at  room  504. 

•  *       * 

■\V|  •  organization    plans   of  the    Remington- 

Martin   group  of  paper  mills  in   northern   New   York 
u  finally  broughl  to  a  successful  issue,  it 
that  work  is  progressing  very   favorably. 
Signatures  representing  over  a  million  dollars  of  the 
claims   against   the   Remington    interests    have    been 
given  as  favorable  to  the  Lansing  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion.     About   $200,000   in   claims   have   not    signed    as 
yet,   and   until   all   signatures   arc   obtained   the    plan 
cannot  go  through.     It  is  stated  that  the  outstanding 
are  gradually  being  signed   for. 

•  »      • 

The  Oxford  Paper  Company  of  Rumford,  Me.,  will 
start   construction   on  a   two-machine   addition   to  the 

mill  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Engineers  have  just 
completed  plans  for  the  wing.  The  installation  ami 
operation  of  these  machines  will  make  a  large  increase 
in  the  output  of  the  mill,  and  will  mean  the  employ- 
ment of  many  extra  men.  On-  of  the  machines  will 
be  installed  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the 
wing  ami  the  other  a  little  later.  There  will  also  lie 
additions  to  the  other  departments  to  provide  for  the 

new  machines. 

•  #      # 

The  Martine  Cantine  Company,  of  Saugerties,  X.  Y.. 
has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  the  el  al.  in  which  they  attack 
the  rates  on  surface-coated  hook  papers  from  their 
mill  to  Cincinnati  of  26c.  as  against  a  rate  of  12c  from 
Kalamazoo  and  7c.  from  Hamilton.  Other  rates  at- 
tacked an-  10c.  to  New  York,  30c.  to  Chicago,  35c.  to 
st.  Louis.  21c.  to  Cleveland,  25c.  to  Columbus,  15c.  to 
Buffalo,  23c.  to  Detroit,  12V2c.  to  Syracuse.  14c.  to 
Rochester,  and  18c.  to  Pittsburgh.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  carload  rates  paid  by  surface  coated  hook  paper 
manufacturers  at  Kalamazoo.  .Mich.,  and  Hamilton. 
Ohio,  to  Saugerties  are  80  per  cent,  id'  the  sixth  class 
rate,  while  from  Sau<_'erties  to  those  points  the  rates 
a?'.-  straight  fifth  class.  They  ask  for  a  cease  and 
d.-sist    order,    and    the    establishment    of    reasonable 

•  •       • 

That    the   Curry    &    Whyte    Company    boughl    pulp 

wood    from    him    for   which    he    has    not    Keen    paid    and 

that    measurements   of   Forest    products   delivered   the 

company  were  fraudulently  misrepresented  to  him.  is 

the  complaint  of  (Just  Anderson  in  a  suit  for  $10,124.65 

■■I    District    Court    at    Duluth,    Minn.     Anderson 

■•■  and  the  company  entered   into  an  agreement 

IT     I'M  1     by   which    I ontracted   to  sell 

:    pulp  wood,     lie    gays    he 
Hie   contract,    lint    the   Curry    &    Whyte 

uy.   after   getting   the     measure lit s     from     the 

represented    them   to  him.   causing   a   heavj 

•  •       • 

The      Mansfield      Taper     Oonipain     of    Boston,     Mass.. 

ital    ■    M    tl HI.     The 

-hrn     plant     at      Mansfield. 
•  he   purpose  of  inaiui fad uring  wati  i 

cialties.     Tl  of  the  company 

n  chemist    I 
•   eman  Hinckley, 
Besid 

1  of  Walter 
turer,  and 


Philip  W.  Wrenn.  It  is  expected  the  plant  will  be 
completed  very  soon  and  the  concern  will  be  ready 
to  market  their  product  by  early  summer. 

*  *       # 

The  Doton  II.  Slawson  Company  has  Leased  to  the 
United  States  Paper  Board  Company  for  a  term  of 
years  the  seventh  floor  in  the  Lurrell  Building  at  171 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  The  space  will  I"'  Used 
for  executive  offices  of  the  company,  who  will  occupy 
the  new  quarters  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  work  of  enlargement  still  goes  on  at  the  mills 
of  the  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company  at  Hamilton. 
Ohio.  The  first  of  the  six  new  machine  engines  to 
he  installed  in  .Mill  No.  1  has  been  placed  on  the 
foundation,  and  will  he  ready  I'm-  operation  in  a  short 
time.  The  new  engines  arc  similar  to  those  used  in 
.Mill  Xo.  1'  and  are  to  drive  the  machines  only,  the 
old  engines  being  retained  to  drive  the  constant  lines 
ami  the  Jordans.  These  engines  are  variable  speed 
twin  engines,  and  will  make  it  possible  to  do  away 
with  the  troublesome  ami  expensive  drives,  as  the 
speed  of  the  machines  will  he  varied  by  altering  the 
sp 1  of  the  engines. 

*  *       * 

Last  weeds  a  deal  was  closed  whereby  the  Strong 
Paper  Company   of  Menasha,    Wis.,   secured    a     Long 

lease  upon  the  property  of  the  Menasha  Woolen  Mills 
Company,  in  which  will  be  established  in  the  very 
near  future  a  paper  pail  plant.  Announcement  was 
made  several  months  ago  that  the  Strange  Paper 
Company  would  soon  engage  patents  lor  which  had 
secured.  Since  that  time  the  project  had  evidently 
been  dormant,  but  the  announcement  of  the  deal  in- 
volving the  Menasha  Woolen  Mills  property,  together 
with  a  statement  issued  by  .Ml'.  Strange,  indicates  the 
company  in  the  very  near  future  will  have  its  new 
plant  in  operation.  Mr.  Strange  declares  there  already 
is  business  enough  in  sight  to  keep  the  proposed  plant 
running  full  capacity. 

•  •       • 

Francis  II.  Dewey,  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Na- 
tional Lank  of  Worcester.  .Mass..  has  been  discharged 
as  receiver  for-  the  Farley  Paper  Company,  of  Wendell. 
M.-iss..  under  a  decree  handed  down  by  Judge  Dodge  in 

the  United  States  District  Court  on  petition  of  the 
company  to  have  its  property  restored  to  it.  The 
Court  allowed  $2, .">()()  for  fees  of  r,r,\\,-,-  and  counsel. 
In  dismissing  the  receiver  the  Court  has  extended  the 
time  to   May   15   for  creditors  who   have   not    proved 

their    claims    againsl    the    company.      To    satisfy    these 

claims  the  company  has  deposited  $15,000  with  the 
Courl  for  a  setflemenl  with  such  creditors  on  a  basis 
of  B0  per  cent.  The  approved  claims  amounted  to 
$101,000.  The  value  of  the  claims  airainst  which  no 
proof  has  yel  been  made  amounts  to  $4,000  and  the 
claims  in  dispute  and  which  were  disallowed  by  the 
receiver  ; unit  to  $4,500.  The  company  was  peti- 
tioned into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  on  November  IS 
on  petition  of  the  Mutual  National  Lank.  The  com- 
pany at  the  time  had  assets  of  $200,000  and  liabilities 
of    half   that    amount. 

•  •        • 

The  old  Stever  Mill,  east  oi  Broadalbin,  has  been 
purchased  bj  Isaac  Vllen,  of  Albion.  N.  V..  and  as 
soon  as  alterations  are  made  will  be  used  for  the  manu 

facture    of    butchers'    manila    paper.       This    plant     is    the 

only  one  remaining  of  more  than  a  doaen  that  flour 
ished  in  as  many  hamlets  of  the  county  a  quarter  of 

a  cetlturj  ago.  Air  dried  paper  hoard  is  very  scarce 
in    this   country    and    preparations    are    under    wa\     for 
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the  operation  this  summer  of  the  only  mill  that  manu- 
factures it  in  this  section  of  the  state  Located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garage  Creek  at  Palatine  Church.  The 
board  is  laid  on  the  ground  and  dried,  and  this  process 
gives  it  a  flexibility  and  resiliency  which,  it  is  claimed, 
cannot  be  secured  by  other  means. 

*  #       * 

Knowlton  Brothers.    Inc..   manufacturers   of  sj ial 

papers,  al  Watertown,  X.  V..  and  the  Harmon  Paper 
Company,  of  Brownville,  are  among  the  low  bidders 
for  the  contract  to  furnish  the  Government  with  paper 
to  be  used  in  making  internal  revenue  stamps,  ac- 
cording to  the  bids  just  opened  in  Washington,  I).  ('.. 
by  Director  J.  E.  Ralph,  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 

and  Printing.     S time  ago  bids  were  called   for  to 

be  opened  on  that  date,  for  the  contracts  to  furnish 
the  bureau  with  two  classes  of  stamp  paper,  one  class 
being  for  the  regular  postage  stamps  and  the  other 
class  for  internal  revenue  stamps.  Harmon  Paper 
Company  was  the  lowest  bidder,  naming  a  price  of 
4.17  cents  a  pound.  The  Champion  Coated  Paper  Com- 
pany was  next   with  a  bid  of  4.48  cents  a   pound,  and 

Knowlton  Bros,  ct third  with  a   bid  of  4.57  cents 

a  pound.  The  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Paper  Com- 
pany bid  4.8  cents  a  pound  and  the  Miami  Paper 
Company  was  higher  with  a  bid  of  4.9  cents  a  pound. 

*  •       • 

The  wrapping  division  of  the  American  Taper  and 
Pulp  Association  lias  been  active  in  its  reorganization. 
Since  the  change  in  the  by-laws  of  the  parent  body, 
which  allows  each  division  to  have  its  own  secretary, 
the  wrapping  section  has  been  active  in  bringh 
new  organization  into  shape.  <>n  .Monday.  April  °.(). 
the  executive  committee  of  the  division  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  \merican  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
at  50  Church  street.  New  York,  and  selected  II  11- 
Bishop,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  acl  as  secretary.  Mr. 
Bishop  will  begin  his  work  in  May.  and  will  have  his 
office  in  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  Association. 
His  connections  in  the  past  have  not  been  in  the  paper 
industry,  but  were  with  associations.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Association  methods  and  is  a  capable 
statistician  and  lias  had  the  experience  most  desired 
by  the  executive  committee. 

The  committee  which  made  the  selection  consists  of 
Frank  L.  .Moore.  President  of  the  Newton  Falls  Paper 
Company  of  Watertown.  N.  V.,  chairman:  M.  E. 
Marcuse,  Vice  president  and  Treasurer  of  the  Bedford 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Big  Island.  \'a.;  Allan 
M.  Fletcher.  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Fletcher 
Paper  Company  of  Alpena.  Mich.:  George  E.  < 
Treasurer  of  the  Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of 

Orono,    Me.:    G <!■■    C.    Bayless,    Chairman    of    the 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bayless  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration of  Austin.  Penn.  This  committee 
by  the  wrapping  paper  division  at  its  session  during 
the  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York,  on  February  18  and  19.  The  mem- 
bers of  it  were  elected  to  serve  one  year  and  their 
capacity  constitutes  one  of  an  advisory  nature  to  the 
division. 

*  *       * 

The    annual    meeting    of   the    stock!  the 

International  Paper  Company  was  held  at  the  cor- 
porate offices  of  the  company  at  Corinth,  X.  Y..  on 
Wednesday.  April  22.  Routine  business  was  dis 
of  and  the  following  directors,  whose  terms  expired, 
were  re-elected  :  F.  S.  Flower.  F.  B.  Jennings,  G.  P. 
Underwood  and  Rudolf  Pagenstecher. 


ST  LAWRENCE   PULP   &  LUMBER   CO.'S   PLANS 

The  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  &  Lumber  Company  of 
Canada,  whose  incorporation,  financed  and  controlled 
by  William  Whitmer  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Lumbermen,  and 
(/handler  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  W.  F.  Puqua  &  Com- 
pany, bankers,  all  of  Philadelphia,  was  recently  re- 
ported in  these  columns,  is  oue  of  the  most  extensive' 
propositions  of  its  kind  ever  starfed  in  Eastern  Canada. 
The  company  obtained  under  Crown  grant  a  tract  of 
some  640  square  miles  of  spruce,  balsam  and  cedar 
and  pulp-woml.  located  in  the  counties  of  Gaspe  and 
Bonaventure,  Province  of  Quebec.  Its  mills  will  be 
located   on  Chaleur  Bay    (an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 

Lawrence'   at   the  nth  of  the  Grand   Pabos   River, 

which  of  itself  forms  a  spacious  bay.  Prior  to  the 
present  ownership  of  the  property,  the  interests  af 
filiated  with  its  organization  had  the  tract  cruised 
b\    Messrs.  Lemieux  Poos.  ky  Company,   New  Orleans, 

La.,  expert  timber  estimators,  who  reported  the  tract 
superior  to  any  they  have  estimated  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  or  .Yew  Brunswick.  The  tim- 
ber along  some  of  the  streams  has  never  been  touched. 
The  timber,  they  state,  consists  of  spruce,  balsam, 
cedar,  white  and  yellow  birch,  and  scattered  white 
pine.  Disregarding  the  pine  and  birch,  they  estimate 
the  quantities  of  timber  on  the  tract,  log  scale.  Quebec 

rule,  as   follows  : 

Balsam  1,212,000,000  feel 

Spruce     969,600,000    feet 

Cedar        121,200,1 feet 

Total    merchantable  timber.    2,302  300,000  feet 
Pulp  wood    1,040,000  cords 

Thes.-    totals   the    estimators   consider    very    cons.iva 

tive,  es] ially  the  pulp-wood,  which  they  stated  to  1" 

Id  cords  an  acre.  Practically  there  is  an  almost  un- 
limited suppl}  of  pulp-wood  on  this  land,  enough  t,, 
turn  out  easily  60,000  to  11)11. 00(1  cords  a  year.  The 
property,  they  saw  could  easily  support  three  saw- 
mills of  a  capacity  of  100,000  feel   a  day  each. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  specially  good,  as 
the  tract  is  traversed  by  four  main  rivers,  the  Grand 
-  the  Little  Pabos,  the  West  River,  and  Port 
Daniel  River.  The  timber  is  all  easily  accessible  by 
water  and  the  topography  is  such  that  Logging  by 
railroad  is  also  very  convenient. 

As  to  shipping,  tin'  property  is  accorded  the  double 
facilities  of  railroad  and  ocean  transportation.  It  is 
four  days  distant  by  water  ami  two  or  three  by  rail 
from  New  York  and  nearer  in  point  of  time  to  that 
city  than  the  timber  fields  of  West   Virginia. 

The  pany  will  have  a  saw  mill  of   150,000  feet 

daily  capacity:  a  sulphite  pulp-mill  of  100  tons  a  day. 
and  a  standard  guage  railroad,  connecting  with  the 
Atlantic.  Quebec  &  Western  Railroad.  Abo., 
miles  of  the  railroad,  including  terminal  trackage, 
have  been  completed,  and  it  is  now  in  operation  into 
the  timber  limits,  reaching  Camp  No.  1.  The  mills 
and  town  site  are  located  on  the  northeast  shore  of 
the  Grand  Pabos  bay  ami  are  ideally  situated  from 
an  operating  standpoint.  The  saw  and  pulp  mills  face 
each  other  on  the  sides  of  two  adjoining  hills.  An 
of  the  bay  runs  between  them  ami  is  being  dredged 
to  form  a  hot  pond,  into  which  tin-  logs  will  be  dumped, 
and  drawn  out  by  the  two  mills  as  required.  The 
at  equipment  now  on  the  ground  consists  ,,f  one 
shay  locomotive,  an  American  Locomotive 
Company  direct  drive  line  engine,  five  steel  flat 
i'<>f  log  erican  log  loader,  with   steam   shovel 

attachment,  tug  boat,  barges,  etc.     Thirty  additional 

1    ave     1 It     ordered. 
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SURFACES  OF  CYLINDERS,  ROLLS  AND 
THE  LIKE. 

JAMES  NUTTALL,  Inventor. 

U.  S.  PATENT  No.  1,092,789. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  doctors,  or 
scrapers,  For  cleaning  the  surfaces  of  cylinders,  rolls 
and  the  like  (which  I  will  hereinafter  refer  to  as 
"cylinders")  and  lias  for  its  object  to  provide  a  rigid 
doctor,  or  scraper,  which  will  have  a  very  efficient 
cleaning  effect,  be  self -sharpening  and  always  retain  a 
keen  cutting,  or  scraping  edge  in  use. 

The  present  device  may  he  properly  used  with 
printing  cylinders  or  as  a  scraper  for  removing  sub- 
stances from  cylinders  of  other  nature,  and  I  do  not 
limit  my  invention  to  its  use  with  any  particular  type 
of  cylinder. 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  drawing — Figure 
1   i^  a  side  elevation.  Pig.  "_'  a  plan,  and  Fig.  3  a  front 

Fy.l 
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Fig  ? 


5  h'">    '■'• 
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nr.  pntion. 
AcjH'ding   to    my   invent 
<er.   1.  with  the  cuttint 
thiuons.  hut  formed  so  that 


•  on  di'  one  form  of  doctor,  or  scraper,  according 

nr.  'lit  ion. 

ition,  I  make  the  doctor, 

ig,  or  scraping,  cd'_re.  ■_'.  con 

it    port  ions  .">  thereof  act  upon 

liwlcr  in  different   longitudinal  lines  parallel  with 

•    the  cylinder,  and  so    thai    parts    I   which 

join    the  »aid   portions  also  ad   upon     the  said  cylinder. 

i  Mproved  doctor,  or  scraper.  1.  is  made  of  i 

ntalile    material,    and    may    he    formed    with 

grnqprs  :i  therein,  which  at  angles,  or  other 

il  the  e\  I  in.  I.i.  these  grooves 

••  r   at     the     top    than    at    the    DOl 

ng     ...  med  on  one,  or  both 
raper,  and  nj    de 

b re  show  n 
per  1. 


The  edge  2  of  the  doctor,  or  scraper,  thus  formed 
being  bevelled,  or  cut  or  cast,  on  an  incline,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  will,  when  pressed  against  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder,  present  thereto  portions  .">  which  act  upon 
the  cylinder  in  different  longitudinal  lines  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  and  parts  4  which  also  act 
upon  tin'  cylinder. 

The  parts  4  of  the  edge  2  of  the  doctor,  or  scraper  1. 
which  join  the  portions  5  are  preferably  inclined  to 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  cylinder  as  shown  more 
clearly  in  Pig.  2  of  the  accompanying  drawing  so 
as  to  have  a  shearing  action,  which  will  he  increased 
if  the  doctor  or  scraper,  he  caused  to  have  a  recip- 
rocating motion  across  the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
parallel  with  its  axis,  the  doctor,  or  scraper,  being  thus 
reciprocated  by  any  suitable  reversing  mechanism. 

I  wish  it  to  he  particularly  understood  that  I  do  not 
limit  myself  to  the  precise  formations  of  doctor,  or 
scraper,  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  as  it  is 
obvious  that  modifications  in  the  formation  can  be 
made  without  departing  from  the  spirit  and  scope  of 
the  invention. 

The  doctor  or  scraper  may  he  mad.'  of  any  suitable 
metal  or  alloy  which  should  be  sufficiently  hard  to 
always  retain  a  keen  cutting  or  scraping  edge  when 
in  use  as  the  wear  on   the  bearing  surface  continues. 


PULP  STRAINER. 
Theodor  Qviller,  of  Lillestrommmen,  and  Hans  Stub,  of 

( 'hristiania,  Norway,  [nventors 
\o.  1,092,389. 

This  invention  relates  to  pulp  strainers  of  the  hori- 
zontal shaft  type  having  a  cylindrical  or  nearly  cylin- 
drical straining  body  and  a  centrifugal  drum  rotating 

inside  the  Straining  cylinder.      It   consists  in      improved 

means  for  distributing  the  pulp  to  the  blades  of  the 
centrifugal  drum   from  a  central  tube. 

In    pulp    strainers    used    for    Straining    cellulose    it     is 

important  that  the  pulp  he  not  beaten  by  the  blades 
of   the  centrifugal    fan,   because   knots  and   pieces   of 

wood  which  are  Onlj  partly  digested  should  not  he 
disintegrated,  In  pulp  strainers  hitherto  known  of  the 
type    referred    to    knots    that     are   only     partly    digested 

are  disintegrated  bj  t he  beating. 

In  the  ; ompanj  drawing  a  pulp  strainer  embody- 
ing our  invent  ion  is  show  n. 
Figure    1    is   a    vertical    axial    section     through     a 

strainer.     Pig,  2  is  a  developmemnl   of  a   portion  of  the 

inlet  side  of  the  fanho.h  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  distributing  channels  are  arranged. 

The  general  arrangement  and  constructional  fea 
t  in  es  of  a  strainer  ol  this  kind  being  so  w  ell  known,  it 
i^  sufficient  for  explaining  the  draw  ing  t.>  state  that  the 
shaft   A  carries    i  tig  blades  I'.  w  hich  maj    he 

radially,  or  nearl}  radially,  disposed  or  thej  maj  have 
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a  somewhat  curved  shape,  C  designates  the  hub  of  the 
fan.  and  D  a  rim  between  which  and  the  hub  there 
is  a  curved  body  E.  This  curved  body  is  preferably 
of  a  conical  shape  nearest  the  hub.  and  this  cone  enters 
a  pulp  fee, line-  tube  M,  there  being  mounted  in  this 
tube  an  axially  adjustable  ring  X.  serving  as  a  valve 
to  regulate  the  Mow  of  pulp  into  the  strainer  from 
the  tube.  The  curved  body  B  is  provided  with  ob- 
liquely disposed  ribs  F.  forming  between  them  chan- 
nels which  lead  the  pulp  from  the  cone  to  the  blades, 
in  such  manner  that  the  pulp  is  evenly  dispersed  to  the 
blades.    As  the  pulp  is  in   this  manner  successively  im- 


eoil  up  and  fall  from  the  wiles.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  suction-strainers  those  operated  by  or 
utilizing  suction,  are  considerably  more  advantageous, 
in  having  a  pulp-receiving  capacity  so  much  gi 
as  to  enable  the  pulp  to  be  fed  onto  them  at  a  degree 
of  concentration    up  to  1   part  of  pulp  to  100  parts  of 


parted  the  rotary  motion  and  there  is  no  sudden 
change  in  the  direction  of  its  flow,  tin-re  will  be  no 
beating  action  of  the  pulp,  but  the  fan  will  smoothly 
take  it  up  and  press  it  outwardly  on  the  straining 
surface  in  a  nearly  tangential  direction.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  ring-valve  N  may  be  effected  by  a  lever 
< ».  connected  with  the  valve  by  means  of  rods  1'.  and 
held  in  any  desired  position  by  means  of  the  screw 
wheels  R  on  the  rod  s. 


PLANT  FOR  REMOVING  WATER  FROM  PULP  IN 
WOOD-PULP   MILLS. 

By  Peder  Christian  Schaanning,  of  Christiania, 
Norway. 
I'.  s.  Patent  Xo.  1,094,378. 

The  objects  of  this  invention    are,  to  speedily   re- 
move water  from  the  pulp,   and   to  reduce   the  ■• 
erection     and  of  maintaining  a  plant  of  the    ,! 
character. 

The  pulp  discharged  from  the  grinding  appi 
is  diluted  with  water,  generally  in  the  proportions  of 
from  1  part  of  pulp  to  500-700  parts  of  water.  This 
has  been  a  suitable  condition  or  degree  of  dilution 
when  the  pulp  is  to  be  received  on  or, Unary  strain- 
ers operating  without  suction.  Pulp  of  a  materially 
higher  degree  of  concentration  will  not  be  satisfac- 
torily deposited  on   the  wires  of  such  strainers:  it  will 


rV6r 

water  without   coiling  itself  or  falling  from  the  strain 
er.     In  taking  advantage  of  this  fact.   I   subjei 
pulp  to    the    action  of  water-removing  means,  before 
the  pulp  reaches  a   suction-strainer.     In  the    present 

ease    the    water-removing    apparatus    may    compi  i 

iners  which  remove  a  sub 
stantial  portion  of  the  water,  reducing  the  proportions 
from  1-600  to.  for  instance.  1-100,  in  which  latter  con- 
ditions  the    pulp    will    then     be    subjected    to   the    action 

ner.  for  a  final  water-removing  oper 
ation.  Tie-  resulting  benefits  are,  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  productiveness  of  the  suction-strainers 
and  reduction  in  cost  of  construction  and  of  opera- 
tion and  for  attendance. 

Referring   to    the   accompanying   drawing,    1    indi- 
pipe  or  chute,  leading  from  the  sorting  appara- 
tus and  delivering  pulp,  in    highly-diluted  condition, 
to  a  basin   or  reservoir.  2.     A  number    show  > 

or   si ssion      of    water-removing   strainers.     ::.     are 

shown  as  dipping  into  the  diluted  pulp  in  the  basin. 
Cylindrical  revoluble  strainers  are  shown,  and  during 
the   motion   of  the    pulp   p.  -  li     of 

the   latter  lifts  large  quantities  of  water,  containing 
farinaceous  pulp  matter,   and  the  water  thus  removed 
ught    in    the  chutes  or  troughs,  4.  to  be     led  off 
through  a  pipe,  5,  to    a  pump,  6,  destined  to  raise  the 
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7.  preferably  for  re-use  in  dilu- 
oval   of  water  from   the  pulp 
ij    strainers,   3,   gradually   concen- 
30    that,  at    the  discharge  end,  8,  of 
the  b  lp  may  have  reached  a  dilution     of, 

.  1  part  pulp  to  Kid  parts  of  water.  In 
;  condition,  the  pulp  is  fed  or  led  into 
.  10,  for  a  suction-strainer,  9.  The  pulp 
freed  from  much  farinaceous  matter  and  water,  quick- 
ly forms  as  a  coal  on  the  wire  of  the  suction-strainer. 
to  hold  back  farinaceous  matter  from  a  discharge  pipe. 
11.  As  a  result,  substantially  pure  water  is  discharged 
from  the   apparatus  into   a  river  or  other  point. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  illustrated  form  of  appara- 
tus requires  pumping  of  separated  water  only  the  dis- 
tance represented  by  li'.  not  the  entire  height  repre- 
sented by  II — tliu>  saving  the  power  otherwise  called 
for  to  raise  the  water  the  distance  from  '■'•  to  5  meters 
represented  by  11  . 

As  an  example  of  the  comparative nomy  result- 
ing from  a  plant  made  according  to  my  invention,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  a  grinding  mill  employing  ten  ordin- 
ary strainers  known  as  "Gaara  strainers"),  with  a 
productiveness  of  six  tons,  for  removing  water,  re- 
quires five  attendants  per  working  period — or  ten 
workmen  in  each  twenty-four  hours — while  a  plant  of 
like  capacity  with  the  substitution  of  suction-strainers 
reduces  the  number  of  these  to  two  for  each  working- 
period,  or  four  for  each  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
first  case,  it  is  difficult  for  an  attendant  to  manage 
more  than  two  machines,  requiring  him  to  constant- 
ly walk  to  and  fro  to  attend  to  them  alternately. 
while  in  the  second  case,  water-removing  strainers 
require  no  attendance,  and  one  wo:  tman  cares  for  two 
suction-strainers.  Additional  economies  are  attained 
with  respect  to  space  and  firsl  cost,  two  pulp-making 
machines  being  required  as  against  ten  of  the  older 
kind,  six  water-removing  strainers,  in  a  common  wood- 
en box,  and  two  suction-strainers,  occupying  less  space 
and  being  considerably  cheaper  to  construct  and  main- 
tain than  ten  ordinary  strainers  in  separate  boxes. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  the  consumption  of  fittings 
for  instance,  the  consumption  of  felt  will  he  highly 
reduced.  Another  advantage  resulting  from  this  in- 
vention, in  rebuilding  old  grinding  mills,  is  that  old 
strainers  can  he  employed  as  water-removing  strainers. 
reducing  the  rebuilding  expenses  much  lower  than 
if  a  large  Dumber  of  exclusively  suction  strainers  were 
n  quired. 


SULPHITE  MANUFACTURE. 
rarious  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  economi- 
-  contained  in  the  «  aste  liquor  ob- 
ined   by   boiling  sulphite  cellulose.     In   boiling  buI- 
iore  than  the  half  of  the  weighl  of  the 
is  dissolved   and   carried  away    together  with   the 

and  h. sides,  large  quantities  of  lime  and  sul- 
Krom  such  waste  sulphite  liquor 

i plurality  of  substances  have  been  produced      As  far 
ined  all  attempts  to  i  momi- 

ivi'ly  the  constituents  of  the  waste  li- 
I   oh  ing  to  the  high  degree 
te  liquor.     I*  has  onlj   been  pos 
table  kinds  of  sugar  contain- 
producing  alcohol.       The 

II   as   in 

hi      ii->\  aj  s  been 

I  ut  ilisnt  ion 
•     liquor. 


An  invention,  patented  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
Mi-.  Bvik  Oman,  id'  Stockholm,  consists  in  using  the 
waste  liquor  I  instead  of  fresh  water  for  preparing 
fresh  boiling  acid  by  adding  lime  or  magnesia  or  alkali 
and  sulphur  dioxide  to  the  liquor,  the  boiling  liquor 
thus  obtained  being  used  for  another  boiling  of  splin- 
ters. Of  course,  the  waste  liquor  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner contains  aboul   twice  the  amount   of  dissolved  Sub- 

sta s  as  the  common  waste  Honor.     The  waste  liquor 

thus  obtained  may  he  used  anew  for  preparing  fresh 
boiling  acid,  and  by  boiling  with  this  acid  a  waste  li- 
quor i  sobtained  of  a  concentration  about  three  times 
as  greal  as  that  of  common  waste  liquor,  etc.  In  this 
manner  a  waste  liquor  may  be  obtained,  without  diffi- 
culty, being  three  to  four  times  as  concentrated  as  the 
common  waste  liquor,  the  incrustations  being  neverthe- 
less extracted  from  the  wood  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  invention  may  he  canned  out  in  various  man- 
ners. Tin-  following  process  is.  however,  to  he  prefer- 
red. When  the  waste  liquor,  by  the  use  of  old  liquor 
for  preparing  fresh  boiling  acid,  has  attained  the  de- 
sired concentration,  pari  of  the  said  liquor  is  used  for 
recovering  the  organic  or  inorganic  substances  con- 
tained therein,  and  the  remainder  of  the  waste  liquor 
is  use, |  for  preparing  fresh  boiling  acid  by  adding  fur- 
ther quantities  of  lime  or  magnesia  or  alkali  together 
with  sulphur  dioxide.  Besides  waste  liquor,  a  suit- 
able quantity  of  the  washing-water  may  preferably  he 
used,  said  water  being  obtained  by  washing  the  pulp. 
or  a  suitable  dilution  of  the  concentrated  liquor  before 
using  it  for  another  boiling  process.  At  the  beginning 
of  tin'  process,  before  the  waste  liquor  has  attained  the 
desired  concentration,  such  a  dilution  is.  of  course,  un- 
necessary. 

The  advantages  of  the  present  invention  are  firstly 
that  a  waste  liquor  of  such  concentration  is  obtained 
that  an  ecomonical  utilisation  thereof  will  be  possible, 
and  secondly  that  the  quantity  of  the  pulp  obtained 
will  be  greater  .and  finally  ha  the  corroding  influence 
of  the  boling  liquor  on  the  boilers  and  the  conduits. 
etc,   will   be   less   than  otherwise. 

from  the  comparatively  concentrated  waste  liquor 
obtained  in  this  manner,  the  dissolved  substances  may 
be  recovered  either  by  first  transforming  the  ferment- 
able substances  into  alcohol  and  distilling  the  same, 
the  remainder  of  the  dissolved  substances  being  then 
recovered  by  precipitation  or  concentration,  or  b 
removing,  wholly  or  partly,  the  dissolved  not  ferment- 
able substances  into  alcohol  which  is  afterwards  dis- 
tilled. 

The  present   pr ss  is  especially  adapted   for    tin' 

manufacture  of  strong  pulp  or  half-cellulose,  because 
the  extraction  of  tin-  incrustations  from  the  wood  may 
in  this  process  hi'  regulated  more  easily  than  in  the 
usual  boiling  id'  sulphite  cellulose.  In  the  latter  pro- 
cess the  aeid  affects,  at  the  beginning  of  the  boiling, 
the  fibres  of  the  cellulose  as  well   as  the  incrustations. 

which  involves  a  loss  of  celulose,  and  moreover,  a  pari 
of  the  splinters  will  be  dissolved  completely,  which  is 

not  to  be  desired  In  this  manner  there  are  obtained 
incrustations  to  such  an  extenl  thai  they  are  capable  of 

on    the   one    hand    fibres   of  cellulose   totally    freed    from 

being  defibrated.    A  pulp  of  this  kind  is  not,  however, 

homogei is    and.    on    ; omit    thereof,    of    less    value. 

In  using  the  present  process  the  said  disadvantages  are 

obviated  because  tl Ilulose  is  not   affected  at  the 

beginning  of  the  boiling  process,  and  besides  it  will 
l"  possible,  bj  suitably  adjusting  the  quantity  of  lime 
or  magnesia  or  alkali  relative  to  the  quantitj  of  wood. 

t intiol  completely   the  degree  of  boiling,  the  pulp. 

moi ver,  being  practical!}   homogeneous 
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Tin'  Parsons  Pulp  &  Lumber  Company  are  installing 
21  induction  motors  throughout  the  differenl  depart- 
ments of  their  pulp  mill  at  Chandler,  Que.  These 
motors  are  being  supplied  by  the  Canadian  Crocker 
Wheeler  Company.  Our  item  in  reference  to  this  plan! 
which  appeared  in  the  April  1  .">  issue  would  make  it 
appear  that  this  equipment  was  supplied  by  another 
company. 

Driftwood  Lands  &  Timber,  Ltd.,  has  taken  ou1  an 
Ontario  charter.  The  powers  are  verj  extensive  am- 
ong which  are  the  righl  to  carry  on  in  all  its  branches 
a  lumber,  timber  and  pulpwood  business,  and  to  man- 
ufacture, produce,  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  timber,  logs, 
lumber  and  wood  of  all  kinds.  The  capital  of  tie 
pany,  whose  headquarters  is  in  Toronto,  is  $150,000. 

The  British  American  Wax  Paper  Company,  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  of  which  II  B.  Hart,  is  manager,  has 
increased  its  fi.  iliM  s  l.v  Mtv  per  cent  1:\  taking  in  a 
large  portion  of  another  floor  in  tie  Darling  Build- 
ing. Three  machines  for  waxing  paper  are  kepi  con- 
stantly in  operation. 

Mr.  ( '.  C.  Mendham  who  has  1 n  connected  with  the 

Outdoor  stall'  in  Toronto  of  the  Herbert  .Morris  I 
Hoist  Company,  Limited,  has  now  Keen  appointed 
Residenl  Engineer  in  Berlin  for  the  same  Company. 
This  appointment  is  in  line  with  the  well  known  policy 
of  tlie  Herbert  Morris  Crane  &  Boisl  Company  which 
consists  not  only  in  carrying  stocks  of  their  manu- 
factures to  ensure  prompt  delivery,  inn  in  furnishing 
also  a  Consulting  Engineering  Service,  which  will  ad- 
vis.-  .in  tie  besl  equipment  for  anj  given  sel  of  condi- 
tions. 

The  Journal    of    Commerce    Publishing    Company, 

Limited,  <<\'  .Montreal,  has  I n  recently  incorporated 

with  a  capital  of  $500,000  This  company  will  publish 
the  "Daily  Journal  ol  I  devoted  exclusively 

to  Commerce  and  Finance  under  the  Editor-in-Chief- 
ship  of  the  Hon  \\\.  s.  Fielding. 

We  are  glad  to  aote  'hat  Mr.  Arthur  1'.  Tippit,  head 
of  the  Hrni  of  that  name  in  Montreal,  is  rapidly  re- 
covering from  his  recent  severe  illness.  .Mr.  Tippit 
is  now  able  to  he  around,  and  expects  to  eel  hack  at 
work  in  a  short  time.  His  many  friends  in  the  indus- 
try will  he  glad  to  hear  this  good  lleWS. 

W.  1>.  Gregor,  mill  manager  for  Price  Bros.  &  Co. 
Ltd..  at  Kenogami,  Que.,  has  resigned,  and  will  leave 
Kenogami  shortly.  The  wood  room  of  the  Kenogami 
mill  has  been  completely  re-arranged,  and  other  ex- 
tensive alterations  carried   out 

Extensive  improvements  and  alterations  are  being 
made  to  the  plant  of  the  Jonquiere  Pulp  Co 

Alex.   Annandale.  who  has  been  temporarily  en 
ed  with  Price  Bros.,  at  Kenogami,  on  efficiency  work, 
has  completed  his  work  there. 

C.  F.  Beyerl,  who  recently  resigned  as  secretary  of 

the  Ilammermill  Paper  Co.,  of  Erie.  Pa.,  was  in  Toron- 
to and  Montreal  lately  looking  over  the  situation  here. 
We   understand  that   Mr.  Beyerl  contemplates  enter- 


ing the  Canadian  field  as  a  manufacturer  of  writings 
and  bond  papers. 

'l'he  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  mill 
at  Cornwall  has  been  (dosed  down  while  new  retaining 
walls  were  buiH  at  Locks  19  and  20  on  the  Cornwall 
('anal,  resumed  operations  last  week,  the  plant  be- 
ing given  a  thorough  overhauling 

The  lumbermen  of  Toronto  have  taken  steps  to  form 
a  iduh  and  secure  permanenl  quarters.  Committees 
have  been  formed  and  it  is  expected  that  definite 
arrangements  will  he  concluded  in  a   few  weeks. 

I'.  I..  Colbei't,  One  of  the  city  salesmen  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills.  Toronto,  has  heeii  removed 
to   I, loll.  I  hit.,  where  he   will   have   his  he.i,h|Uarl  ers. 

lie  is  a  brother  of  E.  I>\  Colbert,  Managing  Director  of 

•  inn id   Papers.   Limited,   Brampton. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  which  has  1 n 

before  the  Ontario  Legislature  for  s lime  has  pass 

e.l  iis  second  reading  with  some  few  amndments  and  it 

-  ted  that   the  measure  »  ill  soon  become  law. 
John    A.    McAndreWS   of  Toronto.,    has   issued    a    writ 

againsl  F.  II.  Anson  and  Shirley  Ogilvie  of  Montreal, 
for  account  of  profits  due  under  an  agreemenl  of  com- 
mission on  sale  of  stock  in  tin-  Ahitihi  Pulp  ami  Paper 

<  !o.  and   inter,  si   on  certain  amounts. 

Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Riordon  Pulp  ami  Paper  <',..  at   Merritton, 

<>nt.      New    cement    floors    are    being    laid,    the    roof 

on    the    former   paper    mill    portion    of   the    plant    is   !„■- 

ing  renewed  ami  tin-  four  digesters  relined. 

Figures  have  been  compiled  showing  that  the  united 
of  I'ort  Arthur-Forl   William  leads  the  I inion 

in  tonnage  values  and  is  the  fourth  on  the  American 
continent  The  head  of  the  Oreal  Lakes  is  sixty  mil- 
lion dollars  ahead  of  Montreal,  her  oearesl  Canadian 
rival.  In  the  receipts  and  shipments  last  year  there 
were  102,000  tons  of  lumber  and  pulp  wood  valued  al 
-s|i  1.000. 

The  Department  of  Lands.  Forest  and  Mines  of  the 
Province    of    Ontario    has    declined     to    supply    an 

'In-  Opposition  members  in  the  Legislature  with  con 
fidential   information   in   regard   to  the   timber   found 

on  the  townships  of  Thistle  ami  Me  Williams,  thi 
townships  sold  last  year  to  lumh 
eighi  timber  berths  in  all.  In  the  Public  Accounts 
ittee  recently,  with  Deputy  Minister  Aubre3 
White  on  the  stand,  an  efforl  was  made  to  find  ou1 
wdiat  estimates  the  department  had  received  on  the 
timber  before  selling  the  berths.  Mr.  White  refused 
to  answer  on  the  ground  thai  thi    I  :,t  consid- 

ered the  information  confidential  and  that   it  would  be 
unfair   to   the   purchasers   to   make    known    the   figures. 
Hon.  Mr.  Hearst  upheld  Mr.  White  i,,  the  position 
he  took,  and  declared  that  the  Government  had  go1  a 
good    price.       The   exposed    condition    of    i 
under  discussion   ami    the   damage   to   it    from    lire   had 
been  one  of  the  reasons    for    making    trie    gale.       The 
.Minister  pointed  out  that  the  timber  in  tin-  berths 
defective  ami  that  it  was  proving  even  worse  than  it 
was  thoughl   to  he.     li,-  contended   that   thi    Go 
ment  had  made  a  good  bargain. 
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[and  adjacent  to  the  Grand 
bordering    on    the    railway,    will 
:;   111  the  valley  of  the  south 
fork  River  in  June  according  to  the 

annoi  .     made  by  Hon.   Wm.   R.  Ross, 

Mini-  Is   in    British    Columbia.      When   the 

work  of  building  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
was  begun,  the  valley,  which  contains  a  large  am- 
ount of  agricultural  and  wooded  lands  was  placed  in 
reserve.  The  main  industry  of  a  great  part  of  the 
valley,  other  than  farming,  will  In-  lumbering,  and 
this  should  reach  considerable  proportions.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  good  timber.  A  large  mill  with 
maximum  daily  capacity  of  100,000  feel  lias  heen  built 
by  the  Upper  Fraser  River  Mills  Company  near  Dome 
Creek. 

Herman  Henry  Cook,  well  known  as  a  wealthy  lum- 
berman and  formerly  a  member  of  Parliament,  died  at 
his  home  in  Toronto  on  Monday.  April  13.  He  was 
born  in  1837  in  Dundas  county  and  entered  the  lumber 
business  in  1858  when  lie  secured  extensive  limits  in 
the  Georgian  Bay  region  ami  built  one  of  the  largest 
sawmills  in  the  Dominion  at  Midland  City.  Later  he 
became  president  of  the  Ontario  Lumber  Company. 

The  Dominion  Pulp  Co.  at  Chatham,  N.B.,  have  re- 
opened  after  entirely    rebuilding  their  plant.     All  the 

useful  machinery  of  tin-  did  Mirimichi  Sulphite  Fibre 
Co.  was  used,  and  a  new  1'iisey  &  Jones  drying  ma- 
chine installed.  A  new  Barker  acid  system  was  also 
installed. 

The  .Maple  Leaf  Lumber  Co.  has  been  granted  a 
charter.  The  head  offices  are  in  Toronto  and  the 
capital  stock  is  $40,000.  Among  1  lie  powers  of  the 
company  ate  those  of  developing  lumbering,  mining 
and   farming  properties.     Other  charters  which  have 

' n  issued  recently  are  t,,  the  Industrial  Publishing 

Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and  headquarters  in 
Toronto,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  printers,  engrav- 
ers and  publishers,  the  incorporators  being  P.  E.  Uam- 
bly  and  I-'.  P.  Hambly,  \V.  E.  Hunter,  A.  K.  Goodman, 
and  Lionel  Brayley,  all  of  Toronto;  and  the  Multipress 
Company,  also  of  Toronto,  with   a   capital   of  $110,000. 

A  large  number  of  experienced  rangers  have  been 
engaged  by  the  Ontario  government  for  6re  protec 
tion  duty  during  tl oming  summer,  and  have  com- 
menced their  work.  Students  are  practically  cut  off 
this  year  from  the  service  as  fire  rangers  owing  to  the 
rigid  regulations,  which  have  gone  into  force.  The 
Department  of  Lands.  Forests  and  .Mines  decided  thai 
no  student  should  be  taken  on  who  was  not  available 

This  has  shut  out  all  the  arts  and  dical 

hoys  of  the   I'niversity   of  Toronto,   many   of  whom    for 

have  found  steady  employment   for  several 

-  in  the  bush.     Only  a  few  students  in  Science 

have   be, -n    able    to   gel    away    in    time    and    this 

relatively   small  number  of  applications  were  received 

the  young  men  at   the  University. 

■    deputation  waited  upon  ih.    i  tntario  Gov 
•>niii.  nt  last  week,  representing  the  Timiskaming,  Slid 
nd  N'ipissing  districts  to  urge  the  bnmedial 

'he    Elk    Lake    branch    of    the    T, 

era  Ontario  Railway  to  Gowganda.     P 

lade  in  the  estimates  for  this  exten 
ory  location  has  been 
ork   will    I.    proceeded 

'   Gowganada,   bul   itinued   to 

orking  connection  w  ill  be 


The  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co.  have  completed 
the  removal  of  their  large  store  to  the  Victoria  build- 
ing at  4:!!i-441  Wellington  Street  West.  Toronto.  Man- 
ager Charles  V.  Syrett  and  staff  are  now  comfortably 
installed  in  the  offices  on  the  first  floor,  which  are 
finished  in  oak  in  attractive  style,  with  departments 
for  salesmen,  sample  rooms,  accounting,  etc.  The 
manufacturing  department  of  the  company.  The  Vic- 
toria Paper  Goods  Co.,  will  also  be  installed  in  the  new 
building  later  on.  The  structure  represents  the  last 
word  in  stock  idling  advantages,  space  economies  and 
shipping   facilities. 

The  Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  have  shut  down  their  sul- 
phite mill  entirely.  They  are  taking  their  supply  of 
sulphite  from  the'  Keiiogami  Mills  of  Price  Bros.,  one 
and  a  half  miles  distant.  The  new  sulphite  mill  at 
Keiiogami  is  larger  than  the  requirements  of  the  two 
mills,  hence  Price  Bros,  intend  putting  on  the  market 
about  10  tons  of  pressed  sulphite  pulp. 

The  Belgo-Canadian  Company  is  installing  a  fourth 
machine,  which  is  20°.  inches  wide  and  will  increase 
its  news  output  to  170  tons  per  day  Its  new  60-ton 
sulphite  plant,  which  is  nearing  completion,  will  be 
in  operation  early  this  summer.  A  new  Barker  tank 
and  tower  system  for  acid  making  is  being  installed. 

The  premises  of  the  Alberta  Lumber  Co.,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  were  damaged  bj  lire  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
million  dollars  on  April  IS.  The  yards  contained  a 
very  large  quantity  of  lumber  at  the  time. 


EUROPEAN  NOTES 

(Specially    translated     from     late    numbers    of    foreign 
Trade   Papers). 

BAMBOO  FOR  PAPER  MANUFACTURING 

According  to  a  report  received  from  Taipeh.  For- 
mosa, the  local  paper  mill,  where  bamboo  was  used 
instead  of  wood  pulp,  has  been  found  to  be  a  complete 
failure. 

Although  ample  and  sufficient  capital  was  pro- 
vided, the  company  decided  to  shut  down  the  mill  since 
the  manufacturing  id'  paper   from    bamboo,   on   account 

of  entirely  too  heavy  losses,  proved  to  be  a  hopeless 

task.  Most  of  tin'  help  secured  from  Japan  has  been 
sent  back  to  their  native  country,  and  but  a  few 
remained  to  continue  with  work  of  an  experimental 
nature.  It  was  claimed  that  the  high  costs  for  manu- 
facturing paper  from  bamboo  caused  the  mill  to  be  a 
financial    loss. 

While  a  detailed  report  of  the  Taipeh  plant  ami  its 
process  would  no  doubt  be  of  interest,  this  single  ease 
of  a  failure  in  making  paper  from  bamboo  cannot  be 
looked    upon    as   a    criterion. 

NEWS 
Sweden  ami   Norwaj   are  affected  bj    the  generally 

prevailing    business   depression    in    British    paper    nulls. 

Th.     demand    for   die al     Old    "found    wood    pulp    in 

British  mills  is  son  lew  hat   slack  and   not   up  to  t  lie  brisk 
point  usualL  experienced  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
Norway's  exports  of  ground  wood  and  chemical  pulp 

w  ei  e    as    follow  s  : 

Ground  Wood.  Chemical  Pulp 

Jan.  Nov.  drj  w el  <\ry  w ,  t 

tons       Inns.        tons.     tons. 

1918     16,535       I  i  191,848      2,403 

1912 Pi. IMi       155,426  19'    !46       1,296 

PHI 18,098       Iimi.Ti,:;  L75,204      2,898 
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The  Swedish  exports  during  the  time  from  January 
to  Deeember  were  as  follows : 

Ground  Wood.  Chemical  Pulp. 

Jan. -IVc.  dry  wet  dry  wet 

tons.  tons.  tons.  tons. 

1913 17.437       488,131  212,252       2,465 

1912 22,285       504,409  220,060       1,337 

1911 19,677       436,463  197.600       2,898 

Finland's  paper  industry  is  still  working  under 
rather  favorable  conditions.  The  figures  for  exports 
in  paper  goods  continue  to  increase.  A  decrease  La 
exports  of  pulp  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1913  several 
ground  wood  nulls  entered  the  box  board  field. 

Austria-Hungary  is  as  yet  laboring  under  a  general 
depression,  and  the  outlook  for  the  near  future  is  do1 
very  bright.  The  prevailing  overproduction  caused  an 
increase  in  exports,  however,  on  account  of  the  very 
keen  competition  on  the  foreign  markets  prices  are 
rather  low.  The  Austrian-Hungarian  Taper  Manufac- 
turers Syndicate  succeeded  in  obtaining  special  rates 
from    the   railroads   an. I    steamship   companies. 

In  Germany  the  paper  industry  is  fairly  busy.  Prices 
lor  pulp  wood  are  still  firm,  while  paper,  generally 
speaking,  sells  at  a  small  profit. 


WOOD  BLOCK  FLOORS 

When  heavy  materials  like  pulp  wood,  wood  fuel. 
wood  refuse,  planks,  castings  and  similar  articles  are 
thrown  or  dumped  on  floors  y>n  will  soon  find  that 
concrete    floors    wear   away    very    quickly,    often    get 

Smashed     Up     alld     disappear     piece     h\      piece. 

Ordinary  wooden   floors  also  stand  only  for  a   few 

J  ears. 

Here,  a   floor   that   can  stand   wear  ami   tear  and  is 

not     too    e\pelisi\e    in     first     cost     and     upkeep     is 
essential. 

Wooden  blocks,  i,  to  :i  ins.  lone  and  say  3  x  9  or  4  \  8 
ins.,   of  a    tough    wood    makes   a    good    floor. 
An  ordinary  concrete   floor  is  laid,  but   not  i 

Sary  smoothed. 

Well  dried  wooden  blocks  are  soaked  in  hot 
SOte  or  wood  tar,  and  placed  in  rows  on  end  on  the  well 
dried  concrete  floor.  Care  should  lie  taken  that  the 
blocks  are  well  fitted  together,  that  the  rows  are  laid  in 
line,  like  in  brick  work,  and  overlap  each  other,  and 
also  that  every  row  is  well  tilled  and  the  last  block 
well  tilted  and  pressed  down. 

In  dry  places,  or  in  eases  where  tin-  blocks  are  not 
well  dried,  a  coat  of  tar  should  be  given  a  few  months 
after  the  floor  is  laid,  in  order  to  till  in  the  spa. 
tween  the  blocks  and  prevent  them  from  getting  loose 
and  coming  out. 

A  eoat  of  tar  immediately  after  the  floor  is  laid  is 
desirable,   but   not    nee  SS 

In  case  where  decoville  railroads  are  used  to  convey 
materials  to  and  from  the  different  departments,  old 
tramway  rails  are  laid  down  on  the  concrete  floor  and 
the  height  of  the  wood  blocks  made  the  same  a£ 
height  of  the  rail  from  concrete  floor  to  rail  top.  This 
makes  a  floor  on  which  decoville  cars  as  well  as  trucks 
can  be  run. 

Most  saw-  mills  get  in  their  operation  planks,  which 
are  not  tit  to  be  sold  as  such,  but  which  can  be  cut  up 
into  sound  wood  blocks  of  accurate  dimensions. 

Those  saw  mills  will  undoubtedly  be  only  too  p] 
to  cut  up  otherwise  waste  material  into  "floor  blocks 
and  sell  them  at  a  reasonable  price. 


NOTES  ON  ESPARTO  GRASS 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industi 
4"he  Esparto  plant  grows  best  on  mixed  limestone  and 
gravel  soils;  its  natural  region  lies  between  32  and 
41  X.  latitude,  but  it  is  capable  of  resisting  consider- 
able variations  in  temperature  and  is  found  at  a  It  i 
-  tip  to  3,000  ft.  The  last  ranges  in  length  from 
30  to  70  cm.,  attaining  1  m.  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances.    It   is  pale  green  when  growing  but   be aes 

yellow  on  drying;  it  rolls  up  under  the  influence  of 
dryness,  attaining  its  cylindrical  form  at  the  ripening 
stage. 

About  200,000  tons  of  the  grass  an-  imported  almost 
exclusively  by  England;  the  quantity  has  remained 
stationary  for  fifteen  years,  a  decline  from  one  source 
being  made  up  by  increased  importations  from  other 
sources.  If  the  hat  is  harvested  before  maturity  the 
quality  of  the  fibre  is  verj  inferior,  yielding  a  semi 
transparent  paper.  In  most  districts  the  use  of  the 
knife  is  forbidden;  a  tuft  of  eiass  requires  s  to  15 
years  before  it  becomes  productive,  and  maj  then  be 
"pulled"  annually  for  30  to  50  years.  The  best  mm' 
for  pulling  is  the  autumn;  in  most  countries  a 
season  is  fixed  bj  regulation  during  the  earlier  months 
of  the   year.  * 

The  harvested  grass  is  stored  and  dried  for  a  eon 
siderable  time  before  packing  for  shipment  ;  the  hy- 
draulic pressed  bales  weigh  about  L'li1-  lbs  per  cub.  ft. 

The   majority    id'  German   papermakers  are   nor   in 
terested   in   the   <rrass;   partly   through   unfamiliarity," 
partly    owing    to    difficulties    in    procuring    freights. 
Freights  from   Algiers  and   Oran   run  about   "J^s.   per 
ton  for  Hamburg  and  24s.  for  English  ports. 

The  area  under  esparto  in  Algeria  is  about  2,800,000 
acres,   of  which   about   three-fourths  ale   in   the   depart 

meiit  of  Oran.  Regulations  as  to  season  of  cropping 
are   in   force,  also  certain   ZOI  Jerved    as   a    pro 

tection  against  sand  troubles. 

Exports  from  Algeria  were  L00.788  tons  in  rill  and 
116,632  ton-,  :n  1912,  average  price  ">iN.  per  ton;  ex- 
ports from  Tunisia  were  50,791  tons  in  1911,  average 
price  ">7s.  per  ton.  Increases  from  these  countries  in 
recent  years  have  taken  [dace  at  the  expense  of  the 
Tripoli  trade,  now  practically  ruined  by  war  and 
scarcity  of  labor. 

The  Spanish  variety  of  esparto  is  still  the  most  valu- 
able, although  high  prices  and  careless  industrial 
habits  have  b-d  to  wasteful  methods  of  cropping.    Ex 

ports    have    declined    from    about    60,000    tons    iii     1897 

to  U.OOO  tons  iii  1912,  bin  the  fluctuations  Bince   L904 

show  a  fairly  steady  average;  the  price  runs  about 
95s.  per  ton  and  has  fallen  from  more  than  double  this 
figure  since   L883.-  -Tropenpflanzer. 


BIG  TIMBER  DEAL 

The  (  hieoutimi  Pulp  ( !o.  has  just  purchased  from  the 
Atlantic.  Quebec  and  Western  Railway  400,000  acres 
of  freehold  pulp  wood  lands,  which  was  formerly 
given  to  the  railway  for  the  construction  id'  100  miles 
of  railway  line,  extending  from  New  Carlisle  to  the 
Gaspe  Basin.  This  great  area  is  located  along 
branches  of  tin-  Upper  Peribonka  River. 

The  total  area  of  freehold  pulp  wood   lands  nnv 

by  tin-  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.  amounts  to  51,000 
•     n  their  perpetual   right,  b 
leasehold  lands. 
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Canadian  Markets 

The  conditions  in  the  news  situation  remain  fair, 
and,  in  the  general  quiel  tour  of  the  trade,  print  paper 
plants  arc  standing  the  strain  best.  The  war  between 
United  States  and  Mexico  will,  of  course,  add  mater- 
ially to  the  demand  for  news  print  as  many  papers 
already  report  a  large  increase  in  circulation.  There 
is  nothing  that  causes  newspaper  readers  to  multiply 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  so  rapidly  as  hostilities  be- 
tween nations  Book  ami  writing  plants  are  marking 
time  tor  the  most  part  printers  are  quiet  with  a  few 
exceptions,  and.  w  hen  publishing  houses  are  not  rushed 
tin'  sale  of  many  kinds  of  paper  suffers.  The  wrapping 
paper  situation  is  very  dull  and  it  is  said  that  mills 
are  accepting  orders  at  very  low  prices  from  jobbers 
in  order  to  keep  the  machines  running.  Users  of  wrap- 
pings of  all  kinds  are  buying  in  limited  quantities  and 
are  taking  every  precaution  to  see  that  they  do  not 
stocked  up.  There  have  been  some  heavy  sales 
of  Kraft  on  the  Toronto  market  during  the  past  few- 
days  at  $2.60  and  $2.75  in  order  to  clear  out  certain 
surplus  products.  The  consignment  was  quickly  snap 
ped  up.  Ground  markel  conditions  remain  unchanged 
and  there  is  very  little  business,  most  of  the  shipments 
being  made  on  contract.  Prices  remain  at  $21  to  $23 
delivered,  according  to  freighl  rates  and  destination. 
The  demand  for  sulphite  pulp  continues  fair,  and  there 
are  no  large  stocks  on  hand  in  Canada.  As  the  weather 
.ore  seasonable  the  demand  is  better.  In  some  of 
the  Western  States  the  mills  are  already  suffering  from 
low  water.  Prices  for  unbleached  sulphite  remain  at 
$42  to  $44  delivered,  and  for  bleached  the  quotations 
run  from  $55  to  $58  delivered.  The  rag  ami  paper 
stock  markel  is  dull  and  mills  are  not  purchasing  in 
any  large  quantities.  The  outlook  is  fair  but  in  all 
lines  of  paper  and  pulp  the  present  summer  will  it 
is  thought,  not  be  nearly  as  active  as  last  summer. 
While  orders  are  numerous  in  certain  lines  they  are 
small  and  it  is  quantity  orders  which  count  and  keep 
mills  going  remuneratively.  When  the  runs  have  to  be 
changed  frequently  and  differenl  weights  and  widths 
and  colors  made  it   is  miic.h   more  difficull   to  operate 

i. nits  profitably  six   days  and    nights   ill   the   week. 
QudMltions    f.    o.    b.   Toronto: 

-oils   .-]  .95    to   $2.00   at    mill    iii    car    load    lots. 
N,\vs      -ii.ct   $2    In  lo  $2.20,  al   mill   in  carload   lots. 

50,  depending  on  quantity. 
I  look  papers   (carload     No.  3,  3.75c  to  4.25c. 

hook    papers   I  ton   lot  - 

'     i  i  load      No    _'.    t      ' 


l.ool 


No    'J.    1. 50c   to  5.25i . 
i 
Book   i  '  lots    No.  1.  5.25c  to  6.00c. 

Sulphite  Bond,  '.' 

|    MO. 


Unglazed  Kraft.  $3.75  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft.  $3.90  to  $4.75. 

Puip. 
Ground  wood  (a1  mill1.  $15  to  $15.50. 
Ground  Wood.  $21  to  $23,  delivered  in  United  States. 
Sulphite  |  unbleached  I,  $41  to  $43,  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $42  to  $44.  delivered  in  United 

States. 
Sulphite  i  bleached   .  $55  to  $57,  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite    i  bleached:.  $56  to  $58,  delivered  iii  United 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 
No.  1  hard  shavings,  $1.87%  to  $1.90,  f.o.b.,  Toronto. 
No.    1    soft   white  shavings.  $1.75. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 
White  blanks.  92y2c  to  95c. 
No.  1    Book,  o'  ic  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

to  $511  per  ton   for  small  orders. 
Beam    News.  $45  to  $47   per   ton    for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Heavy  Ledger  stock.  $l .  to  to  $1.50. 
Roll    News,   $40  to  $4:;   per   ton    for  large   orders;   $45 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  :;  Book,  M.I'..  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 
Ordinary   ledger  stock.  $1.15  to  $1.20. 

No.    L'    book   stock.    15c    to  50c. 

No.    1    book  stock.  75c. 

No.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  si .  in  to  $] .  15. 

No.   1   print   Manillas.  60c. 

Folded  news.  15c  to  50c. 

Over  issues.  50c  to  52}  -c. 

No.    1.    Clean    mixed    paper.    25-30. 

old  white  cotton.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Thirds  ami  blues.  $1.30  to  $1.32%. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00  ta  $5.25. 

nine  overall  cuttings,  $3    »0  io  $3  60 

Black  o\  eiall  cut  t  ings,  $]  .  75. 

Black   linings,  $1  .  75. 

New  light   flannel e1  tes,  $  1 .  7.">. 

Ordinary  satinets.  75.-  to  so,-. 

Flock,  90c. 

Tailor  Rags,  70c.  to  75c. 


Quotal  ions  f.O.b.  .Mont  real  are  : 

Book  and  News  Paper. 

Roll   News.  $10  to  $43  per  ton   for  large  orders 

to  $50  per  ion    for  small   orders. 
Ream  News.  $45  to  -17  per  ton  for  large  orders 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1   Book,  5'  ,c  to  tic  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  8.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  „,   large  quanl 

l  15  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  ::  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quant 

- 1    In  to  -1  .mi  iii  small  quantitii  - 
Writings,  5c  to  7'  ■■<■. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6%c  to  si ._.,.. 

Wrappings. 
Grej    Brown,  per  loo  lbs.,  car  lots.  $2.25  net;  5 

! 
Red    Brown,  ear  lot-  i   tons,  $i2.:i5:    2 


.  si:, 

;  $50 
ities  ; 


tons 
tolls. 
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$3.05:  1  ton,  $3.15;  less  $3.25. 
B.  Manilla,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons.  $3.05; 

1  ton.  $3.15;  Less,  $3.25. 
No.   2   -Manilla,   ear  lots.  3.10;  5  tons.  $3.20:   2  tons. 

$3.30:  1  ton.  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manilla,  ear  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3.55:  1  ton,  $3.65;  I—  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.  ?5  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  ear  Lots,  $3.25;  5  tons.  $3.45;  2  tons.  $3.55;  1 

ton  $3.65  :  Less  $3  75. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  quoting  10  per  cent. 
less  than  the  above  prices  to  the  jobbing  trade  ou  the 
cheaper  lines  of  wrapping,  such  as  B.  .Man..  No.  2 
Man. — grey  and  red  browns. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  tou. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  Bulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft   pulp.  $3.60  to  $4.00. 
Ground  woods.  No.  1.  $15  to  $16. 
Ground  wood.   No.  2.  $22   to    $24,    delivered    United 
States. 


New  York  Markets 

Special  to  Pulp  an. I  Paper  Magazine  . 

New   York.   April   25.    I'M  1. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  tin-  general  condition 
of  the  chemical  pulp  market.     Advices  from  Scandin- 
avia show  that  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  sulphite 
for  export.     The   present    low   quotations   just    about 

t    tin-   cost    of   production,   and    if   prices    go   any 

lower  set  ions  difficulties  at  the  pulp  mills  arc  Likely 
to  follow.  Bleached  sulphite  is  moving  normally  on 
contract  lines,  but  new  orders  are  few  and  slow  to 
mature.  Unbleached  sulphite  is  quiet,  hut  importers 
are  holding  out  for  the  market  price.  Paper  mills  are 
delaying  in  their  contract  arrangements  for  a  Lower 
price.  This  is  hardly  probable,  as  there  is  no  profit 
for   the   pulp    makers   even    at    present.      The   condition 

of  bleached  sulphite  is  such  thai  a  short  ti contract 

can  be  closed  at  a  lower  figure  than  one  for  a  Ioiil' 
period.  Sulphite  and  soda  have  been  quiet  during  the 
interval,  activity  being  confined  to  shipments  for 
consumption  in  contract  channels.  The  spot  market 
for  Craft  pulp  has  been  fairly  strong  and  a  shorl 
supply  on  this  side  is  reported.  In  the  interval  a  few 
good-sized  contracts  were  closed,  but  the  spot  market 

reflected    a    quieter    tone. 

A  numb  r  ol  grinders  have  contracted  for  more 
mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  than  their  plants  .-an 
produce  during  the  year.  This  was  done  in  anticipa- 
tion of  s.i  •  iss  -  during  the  summer  mouths  when 
some  nulls  may  request  that  shipments  he  suspended. 
At  present  heavy  shipments  are  being  made  on  contract 
orders  du  I  >  the  heavy  consumption  of  newsprint 
paper.  Plentiful  supplies  of  water  have  gn-atly  enabled 
manufacturers  in  the  grinding  of  large  quantit 

The  price  is  unchanged  at   present,   no  eon- 
being  dosed   in   the  loeal   market   under  sit;. 50 
a  ton  at  the  mill  for  Number  1.     There  is  a   hopeful 
feeling    here    that    the   year   will    he    good    for    ground 
wood. 

The  rag  stock  market   has  1 n  fairly  active  along 

contract   lines.     The   greatest    volume  of  business 
been  in  the  lower  grades.     Roofing  stock  has  been  in 
fairly  good  demand  and  values  are  firm  with  an  up- 


ward  tendency.  Bagging  in  all  grades  has  reflected 
a  quiet  tone  and  there  has  been  a  softening  in  the 
]. rice  of  old  gunny.  Advices  from  Calcutta  show  a 
shortening  of  the  raw  material  for  jute  twines,  which 
aie  high  in  pi  ice  and  are  likely  to  go  still  higher. 

The  old  waste  paper  market  has  been  fairly  active 
in  the  interval  and  huge  shipments  on  contract  have 
been  made  to  mills  using  all  grades.  Soft  and  hard 
white  shavings  continue  to  hold  firm  values  and  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  stock  to  supply  the  fairly  strong 
demand.  A  gooil  demand  for  overissue  news  has  been 
felt  among  the  local  trade  and  prices  are  well  main- 
tained. Strictly  folded  news  has  been  in  active  inquiry 
at  prevailing  quotations.  .Mixed  papers  are  fairly 
active,  but  prices  are  not  likely  to  tower  to  the  heights 
ear  ago: 

Pulp. 
Ground  Wood.  X...  1.  $20  to  $24,  delivered., 

Ground    Wood.    No.    2.    $15    to   $17,    delivered. 

Uubleached  sulphite,  dom.,  l.90c  to  2.20c  deliver.-. 1. 
Unbleached   sulphite,   imptd.,   l%c   to    2c.    ex    dock. 

New    York. 
Bleached  sulphite,  demestic,  2  80c.  to  3c  delivered. 
Bleached    sulphite,    impt.,    2.70c.    to   2.95c,    ex    .lock. 

New   Fork. 
Easj   Bleaching,  impt.  2.05c  to  2.20c  ex  dock.  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphite,  impt..   1.80c.  to  2.10c,  ex  dock, 

New  York. 
Bleached    sulphite,    impt.,   2.60c    to   2.80c,    ex    dock, 

New   York. 
Kraft    pulp.    impt..    1.80c    to    1  .!»."„•..    ,-x    dock.    N.Y. 
Soda   pulp.  dom..  2.15c.  to  21  |<\.  delivered. 

Paper 

General  business  conditions  in  this  vicinity  are  only 
fair.  Hanks  have  large  accommodations  of  money 
which  is  found  difficulty  to  loan.  Tin-  rate  for  call 
money  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  Col- 
Lections  on   outstanding   accounts    have    been     fairly 

good.     The  general  ton.-  .if  the  paper  market  is  of 

hand  to  mouth  buying.  While  mills  are  running  fairly 
full,  the  volume  of  orders  is  not  large  enough  to  war 
rant    investment    in    plants   to   any   extent.      The    latter 

if  the  interval  reflected  an  atmosphere  of  extreme 
indifference  due  to  the  Mexican  situation.  Numerous 
extra    editions    and    Larger    distribution    of    regular 

editions   of   local    newspapers    have    d much    to   cut 

down  the  surplus  tonnage  of  newsprint  paper.  Eigh 
water  has  caused  certain  mills  to  shut  down.  Diffi- 
culty was  met.  in  some  instances,  in  making  deliveries. 
There  is  no  change  as  y,t  in  the  price  ,,f  newsprint, 
but  a  rise  must  necessarily  result  from  the  present 
strong  demand.  How  much  tin-  value  will  increase 
is  guesswork,  but  that  it  will  increase  is  admitted  by 
all.  The  transient  business  has  been  much  more  active 
Than  for  some  time.  .Manila  and  fibre  papers  have 
be.n  rather  quiet,  but  there  is  at  hast  a  state  ,,f  hand 

-  ,th  buying  all  tin-  time.  The  demand  for  book 
pap.r  is  increasing  and  values  reflect  an  upward  ten- 
dency which  will  materialize  into  an  increase  in  the 
near  future  Coated  book  has  shown  some  improve- 
ment in  the  local  market.  Tissues  have  been  fairly 
active  in  all  grades,  but  the  price  is  still  very  low  and 
the  feeling  is  that  few  mills  are  realizing  any  but  small 
profits.  Kraft  pap.rs  are  still  low  in  price  an 
demand   for  them   is  rather  quiet.     Paper  specialties 

as  cov.-r  pap.rs  are  in  brisk  movement  and  tin- 
last   month   has  shown  more  business  than  for  the  - 
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Every  month  has  shown  fairly  good 

cialty  market  over  the  corresponding 

..ml  values  are  firm.    Writings,  bonds 

fairly  active,  especially  the   medium 

is  are  firm  in  all  grades.     Paper  bags 

are  in  poor  demand,  l>ut  there  is  no  price  cutting  on 

the  ie  ■     lists.     Paper  towels  and   toilet   papers  are  in 

demand  at   prevailing  prices.     Cigarette  papers 

still  reflect  an  active  tone  with  firm  values.    A  number 

of  board  mills  have  advance. 1  the  prii f  uewsboard 

;i  ton.  and   it   is  likely  that  more  will  come  up 
to  tlie  same  pi  ice. 

News,  rolls,  transient   business,  si. '.».">  to  .+2.0.">  f.o.b. 
News,   lolls,  contract    renewals.  $1.95  to  ^2.00   f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs.  $2  to  $2.10  f.o.b.  mill. 
News,  sheet.  *2.25  to  si'. 30  f.o.b.  mill. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.P.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper  superfine,  lo'^.e  to  17c  del.  east  of  .Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  extra   fine,  lie,  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper.   No.   1.  fine,  9c  del.  east  of  'lie   Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2.   fine.  8c,  del.  east   of  the   .Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized.  4>oc  to  8c,  del.  east  of  the 

Miss.  River. 
Bond   paper,  5c   to  24c   delivered   east   of   Mississippi 

River. 
Ledger  paper.  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

River. 
Linen  paper,  7c  to  ISc,  delivered  east   of  Mississippi 

River. 
Manila  jute,  4:;tc  to  o1  |C  delivered. 
.Manila,  wood.  $2. 40  to  $3.00,  delivered. 
Kraft.  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.75  f.o.b.  mill. 
Kraft.  Xo.  2.  $3.25  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  mill. 
Boxboards,  news.  $30  to  $33  per  ton.  delivered. 
Boxboards,  chip.  $28  to  $31  per  ton.  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw.  $28  to  $3]  per  ton.  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board.  $42.50  t.)  $45  per  toii.  delivered. 
.  white,  cylinder.  40c  to  421L.c.  delivered. 
fourdrinrie,  47%c  to  50c,  delivered. 

Tissue,  .jut.-   Manila.  40c  to  42 '/:>''.  delivered. 


British  Markets 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

London.  April  '21.  1914. 
A    Blight    improvement     in     tic    British    paper    trade 
is  now   to  be  reported.     This  change  is  not  on  export 
ml  solely,  but  in   the  consumption  of  the  domestic 
supply.    Some  of  tli.'  large  printing  houses  in    London 
and  tin-  pro\  inces  are  busily  engaged,  ami  consequently 
there  is  a  good  outlet  for  Bne  printing  paper,  writing, 
ami  coated  papers  of  all  kinds.     Newsprinl  and  cheap 
grades  of  paper  usually  imported,  together  with  pack- 
rid  wrapping  papers,  are  being  purchased  in 
quantities,  winch  may.  in    a  small  degree,  help  to  re 

t     mills  and   warehouses.        The  exporl 
roducts  of  the   British   mills  is  not   alto 
ml  icipated  that  at 
to  bag  a  sudden  chang  1 1  lieve 

edition   of   business   that    has 

lining  of  the  year.       P 

pr<    'lit    had   trad' 

bi e  hoping  for  the  beat. 


Some  mills  are  still  running  on  short  time,  and  it  is 
quite  evident,  from  what    one  can  hear  amongst    the 

agents,  that  stocks  all   round   have  1 n  accumulating 

to  an  enormous  extent.  That,  of  course,  means  that 
some  time  must  elapse  before  things  are  levelled  up 
to  their  normal  condition.  The  Easter  holidays  also 
helped  to  knock  business  back.  .Manufacturers  con- 
tinue to  be  firm  in  their  prices,  and  arc1  against  giving 
concessions  if  there  is  the  slightest  loophole  to  escape 
tin  in.  from  Scandinavia.  Germany,  and  Finland  re- 
ports reach  London  that  the  paper  industry  in  those 
countries  is  still  in    a  had  way  for  new  business. 

#  *   '    * 

'flic  dullness  in  the  paper  trade  caused  Scandinavians 
during  the  first  couple  of  weeks  in  April  to  become 
nervous,  and,  as  a  result,  they  let  down  the  prices  of 
sulphite  considerably.  This  had  a  material  effect  on  the 
British  market,  and  London  and  Manchester  im- 
porters of  pulp  complain  that  the  action  of  the  Swedish 
niille  was  unite  unnecessary.  From  a  papermakers' 
point  of  view,  it  is  difficult  at  the  time  of  writing  to 
say  what  new  buying  the  low  prices  will  produce,  but 
so  far  the  market  shows  very  little  change  both  in  sul- 
phite and  sulphate.  Of  course,  the  mills  in  England 
and  Scotland  are  fairly  well  stocked  with  pulp,  but 
the  slight  revival  in  the  paper  trade  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  further  low  prices  may  turn  out  favorable  for 
producers  of  sulphite  and  sulphate.  Should  there  he 
any  signs  of  paper  manufacturers  coming  into  the 
market,  it  may  he  taken  for  granted  that  prices  will 
at  once  !!.■  stiffened: 

Prices  are    now  about  as  follows,  c.if.   British  ports: 

Bleached  Sulphite   $56.00     to  $57,00 

Easy   Bleaching  Sulphite   (No.   I)..     30.40     to    40.00 

News  or  strong  quality    36.00     to     37.00 

Unbleached  soda    (No.  1)    36.00     to    39.00 

(Strong  quality).  .       36.60     to     36.90 
Soda   Kraft   33.00     to     36.00 

*  #       * 

Mechanical  pulps  are  slow  in    moving,  and   prices 

have    changed    in     favour    of    buyers.      The    same    storv 

comes  from  Scandinavia,  where  the  state  of  trade  is 
bitterly  complained  about.  English  buyers,  though 
making  enquiries  aboul  prompt  pa  re, 'Is.  are  slow  about 
entering   the   market.      Prices   are   now   down     to    what 

they  were  in    December  last,  ami  are  in  England: 
Pine  50  p.c.  moist,  prompt  (unwrapped  $9.00  to  $9.80 

Line  dry.   prompt    19.20  to  L9.50 

Lor    forward    delivery    add    aboul     half    a    dollar    to 

above  pries  lor  wit  mechanical.  All  prices  c.i.f.,  Bri- 
tish  ports. 

•  •        • 

The   chemical    trade    is   not  enjoying  a  good  period 

owing  to  the  want  of  more  husincss  in  the  paper  and 
textile  industries.      Ami  what     is  more  remarkable  is  the 

large  decrease  in  the  exports  for  March,  which  show 
that  trade  is  not  very  brighl  in  other  countries. 
Bleaching  powder  is  quoted  $28  to  $80;  Caustic  soda, 
ill  and  77  per  cent.;  Sulphur.  $26  per 
ton;  Salt  cal  per  ton  ;    \mmonia  alkali.  $19.20. 

Si/inir  is  unchanged    in    pries,  and   rosin   is  quiel     and 

cheaper. 

•  •        • 

Esparto  is  Still  dear  and  Brm,  and.  from  all  accounts, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  reduction  in  values  In  the 
near  future  Rags  of  all  grades,  old  ami  new.  are  keep- 
ing quiet,  but  so  far  prices  have   not    been  changed  in 

any  w  aj .     Rag    tellei     hi  I  I inning   t implain    of 

the  dullness.  Inn  it  is  quite  evident  thai  thev  will 
soon  experience  b  rei  i v  al  in  t  rade, 
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The  Rotary  Strainer 

In  many  articles  published  about  rotary  strainers 
exact  infoi  niatioii  about  the  speed  of  rotation  and 
the  area  of  the  strainer  is  Lacking.  No  cut  and  dried 
predetermined  speed  or  superficial  area  can  be  pre- 
scribed. Both  depend  solely  on  the  kind  of  the  whole 
stuff  and  on  the  magnitude  of  the  output.  When  the 
output  is  increased  the  speed  may  be  increased,  or  the 
strokes  per  minute  of  the  cam-wheel  may  be  increasd. 
This  has  a  limit,  however,  and  frequently  the  erection 
of  sesveral  strainers  cannot  be  avoided,  for  it'  the 
sorting  is  done  with  too  great  force  the  danger  is  in- 
creased of  impurities  and  knots  being  driven  thi 
the  cylinder  and  passing  into  the  paper. 

1.  In  a  strainer  comprising  a  rotating  and  simul- 
taneously vertically  shaken  cylinder  and  in  which  the 
pulp  passes  from  the    inside  outwards  the  superficial 

area,  -| I.  width  of  slots  and  dilution  of  pulp  must 

be    adapted  to    the  quantitative  and  qualitative  out- 
put. 

-.  Rotating,  non-shaken  cylinder,  and  pulp  driven 
through  by  means  of  cam  faces  from  the  outside  to- 
wards the  inside.  This  s  satisfactory  for 
highei  grades  and  therefore  better  than  1.  because  the 
dangei  of  knots  01  non-dissaggregated  parts  of  the  pulp 
passing  through  the  slots  is  diminished,  which  may 
occur  in  system  1.  even  when  the  slots  are  0.5  mm 
wide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  costs  of  this 
sj  stem  ai  e  somewhat  greater. 

3.  Pump  strainers,  in  which  the  pulp  is  sucked  from 
the  outside  inwards  by  means  of  a  suction  pump 
through  a  slowlj  rotating  four-sided  prism  of  slotted 
pi. ties.  These  require  expensive  maintenance  and  en- 
tail large  loss  of  time  for  cleaning  the  apertures. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  TIMBER  LIMITS 


Re:-  H.  M.  PRICE  &  CO. 

Lumber  Merchants.    Quebec,   Insolvent 
PUBLIC    NOTICE    is    hereby    given    that    on    WEDNESDAY, 
August  5th,  1914,  at   10  o'clock  A.M.,   the   Tl 
mentioned   will   be  offered 
i 
minion  Building;,   126  St.   Peti 

Sq     ■ 
No.    1  -s i    River  St.  Jean   Br.    Easl    No.    l    ..    .. 
•'      I--:'   River  St.  Jean   N.E.    Branch   No.    2    ..    ..  Is 

-      I  S3    Riv<  r  St.   Ji 
"      1S4  River  St.   Jt  ..12 

"      1S5  12 

"      186 

'•      h;    River  Magpie,    No.    3 

Magpie,    No.    i 32 

\ . 

190  River   Magpie,    No.    •'. 3^ 

191  River   Magpie,    No.    7 

No  

1    . .  "4 

"      193    River  St.    .Iran.    No.    2 ■•  I 

"      194    River  St.   J.  

"      195   River  St.   Jean,   No.  4 is 

"      li"i    River  St.   .lean.   No.   5 

197    River  St.  Ji  

e,    No.    1    .  .    .  . 
"      199   River  Chambers,    No.    1 r.ii 

1   of   527    square   miles   more   or   less.        Also 
area    of   freehold   land   to   be    used   as   a    mill    sit.    and    fu 
sc.ril.rd   in   deeds   in    the   hands  of  the   undersigi 

Conditions  of  Sale: — Ten  per  centum  .ash  on  adjudication 
the  balance  payable  upon  transfer  of  the  licenses,  which  trans- 
fers  will  have  to  be  made  at  once,  the  transfi 

l.y    the    pure) 

The  purchaser  will  pay  in  addition  to  i ...  price    the 

auction  duty  of  one  per  rent  and  will  ai 

are    without  bllity    on    the    part    of    the    estate    as    to 

the  condition,  area  or  quality  of  the  limits. 

r    inspection    of   the    licenses   and    other   particulars 
apply   to  the   undersigned: — 

A.   F.  C.    ROSS   .M.ssrs.    p.  s.    R. 

142    Notre    Dame    St.    West,    Montreal. 
U3NE  TRUDEL    (M.  fi   Trudel) 

Edifice  Dominion,    126   St     Peter   St., 


A  suitable  modification  of  system  -  consists  in    the 
rotating  non  shaken  cylinder  driven  slow  l\  being  made 
very   Large,  the  pulp  likewise  passing  from   the    oul 
side  inwards.     In  addition,  however,  u  alone 

is  no  guarantee  for  a  perfect  paper.  Scrupulous 
cleanliness,  correct  treatment  of  the  raw-  pulp,  etc., 
must  relieve  the  sorting  work  as  much  as  possible. 
That  strainer  must  be  considered  the  besl  whicl 
tains  the  largesl  output  with  the  smallesl  attendance 
and  consumption  of  power.     Der  Paper  l-'ahrikant. 


1BEC  WHABPACF,  AND  STORAGE   CHARGES 
ON  WOOD  AND  PULP. 

New  wharfage  and  storage  charges  have  I a  fixed 

by  the  Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  in  a  new  set 
of  by-laws  which  they  passed,  and  which  wen 
proved  by  the  Government  at  Ottawa  recently.  It 
is  provided  that  lumber,  timber  and  wood  pulp  for 
export  will  be  free  of  wharfage  char-res.  while  pulp- 
will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  12  1  2  cuts  per 
cord.  Tie-  storage  charges  will  be  as  follows:  On 
timber,  lumber,  putpwood,  ties,  etc.,  per  square  of 
twelve   feet,  $1    per  square   per  month   or   part    of    a 

moiit  h. 


THE  CANADIAN  FORESTRY  CONVENTION 

The   following   letter  relating  to  th< nvention   of 

the  ( 'ana. Man  Forestry   Association,  to  be  held  in  Mali 
fax   in  September,   has  been  sent   out   to  the  members 
of  the   Association  : 
To  the  Members  of  the  Canadian  Forestry   Association: 

It   has  I ii  decided   upon   the   invitation   of  the  Go\ 

■  it   of  Nova   Scotia  and   the  lumbermen  of  thai 
Province,   to   hold    the    nexl    Canadian    Forestrj 
vention   in   Halifax,   N.  S.,  on   September   1st    to    1th, 
191  I. 

This  will  be  the  first  Canadian  Forestry  Convention 
ever  held  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  need  for  increased  in- 
formation and  interest  is  great,  and  from  present 
indications  it  is  believed  this  will  In-  mi.  of  the  most 
useful  and  onducted  by  the 
Association.  A  i  prominent  adn 
lumbermen  and  rts  have  already  an- 
nounced theii    intenti f  taking  part. 

Railway  arrangements  for  all  points  in  ('ana. la 

e  Hearing  completion. 
Favorable  i  I.  of  which  particulars  will 

he  furnished  upon  application  to  I  ry.    These 

liable  to  mbers  of  the  Association 

attending  tl                  -    and  their  ladies.     Where  ladies 
.done  thej   must  be  members,  and  s1  register 

and    attend    as   such. 

.Alee  to  attend  this  convention   both 

to  help  those  who  are  working  to  improve  condil 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  also  to  promote  the  general  '• 

•iation.     Incidentally  it  will 
enable  memb  and  learn  much  of  Nova  Scotia 

and  the  .Maritime  Provinces. 

Those    who    purpose    attending    should     notify     the 
secretary    as  this    will    greatly 

in  the  work  oi  preparation.  They  will  also  be 
supplied  with  infoi  mation  regarding  programme,  ac- 
commodation, railway  arrangements,  etc.,  as  soon  as 
available. 

JAMES  LAWLER,  Secretary, 
Canadian  Forestry  Association. 
Journal    Bldg.,   Otti 


- 


PULP    AND    PAPER    MAGAZINE 


REORGANIZATION  OF  A.  P.  P.  A.  EFFECTED 
cial  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  . 

sin,-,'  the  initiative  taken  by  the  wrapping  paper 
(jivisi  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 

in  the  selection  of  its  secretary  and  the  organizing  oi 
a  permanenl  system  for  taking  care  of  the  interests 
of  the  wrapping  paper  manufacturers,  the  time  is  no1 
far  off  when  the  organization  of  the  parent  body  will 
be  made  known.  The  names  of  men  prominenl  and 
influential  in  the  trade  have  been  mentioned  for  the 
positions  of  secretary  of  the  news  and  writing  divis- 
ions and  also  for  that  of  honorary  presisdent. 

That  the  organization  will  live  and  prosper  is 
certain.  Tin-  new  arrangement  is  regarded  favorably 
by  most  t'a, 'tors  in  the  trade  and  it  is  the  belief  of 
the  majority  of  influential  men  thai  the  reorganiza- 
tion will  make  the  work  of  the  Association  more 
effective  than  heretofore.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  as  to  the  secretary  of  the  parent  body,  but 
great  ear.-  lias  been  taken  in  withholding  the  name 
of  any  choice  the  executive  committee  may  have  in 
mind.  Next  issue  will  in  all  probability  reveal  the 
entire  personnel  of  the  new  organization. 


High-Grade 

Paper  Finishing  Machinery 

Built  for  Service 

Complete  Rag  Room  equipments  largely  in  Evidence 

in  leading  mills  throughout  the   United  States   and 

Canada. 

The   Gaara   Feltless  Wet  Machine   or  Decker  saves 

the  pulp  that  goes  to  waste  in  the  ordinary  decker 

Write  for  juil   information    to — 

Norwood   Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Cowansville,  P.Q. 


l 


HUGO  HARTIG 

Wood  Pulp 


of    all  kinds 

Chief  Offices:  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

Fnix  Salomon  &  Co. 

* 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

R    UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA      * 
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Timber  Concessions  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec 

Notice  is  given  by  Dip  Government  of  the   Prov- 

in< f  Quebec,  that,  on  the   uih  of  August,  and  "n 

the  20th  of  October,  1914,  permits  t.i  cut  Umber  "n 
over  8,000  square  miles  of  Crown  Lands  will  be  offered 
at  public  auction. 

The  territory  to  be  disposed  of  comprises  some 
1.200  square  miles  in  the  basins  of  rivers  Ottawa, 
Harricana  and  Hell,  in  tin-  Abbitibi  region;  6,000 
square  miles  in  the  Lake  Si.  John  northern  region; 
350  square  miles  in  the  Lake  St.  John  Bast  agency; 
242  square  miles  in  the  Matapedia  division. 

On  the  first  date  above  mentioned,  permits  will 
b.-  offered  at  ordinary  conditions  on  some  3,000  square 
miles. 

The  timber  grants  advertized  for  the  20th  of 
October,  comprising  the  basins  of  three  large  rivers 
in  the  Lake  St.  John  region,  with  considerable  water 
powers,  will  b.  subject  to  the  obligation  of  manu- 
facturing   the    w 1    into    pulp    or    paper    within    the 

province  of  Qi 

For  particulars,   please  apply   to  the  Department 

Of  Lands  and   Forests.  Quebec,  Canada. 

KLZ.   FIVILLE   DECHENE, 
Deputy-Minister  of  Lands  &    Forests. 

'Jiiehi-r.    1  1th   April.    1<H4. 


TIMBER  SALE 


TENDERS  «ill  I"'  r dved  by  the  under- 
signed up  ti>  noon  dl'  the  6th  day  <>t'  .Inly.  I'M  I. 
Por  the  right  to  cut  the  Red  and  White  Pine 
timber  on  Berths  1  I'..  1  C,  and  1  D,  in  the 
Mississaga  Poresl  Reserve  tributary  t<>  the 
north  Bhore  <>r  Lake  Huron,  each  Berth  eon 
taining  an    area  of  36  square  miles,  more  or 

less. 

Por  maps  ami  conditions  of  sale  apply  to 
the  undersigned  or  the  Crown  Timber  Agents 
jit  Thessalon,  Saull  Ste.  Marie,  Webbwood 
Mini  Sudbury. 

W.   H.   HEARST. 

Minister  of  Lands,  Poreata  and  Mines.  To 
ponto.  April  L8th,  1914, 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  Devoted   to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry  with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of   Conditions  in   the  Allied  Trades. 

Published  by  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Limited 
35-45  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.  Phone  Main  2662 

Toronto  Office,  44-40  Lombard  Street.  Phone  Main  6764. 

New  York  Office,  200   Broadway. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  Month.  Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  Publishers'  hands  ten 
days  before  date  of  issue.  The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  article*  of  practical  interest  which,  on  publi- 
cation, will  be   paid  for. 

SUBSCRIPTION    to  any  address   in  Canada,  $2.00.— Elsewhere  $2.50   (10  Shillings.)    Single  Copies  20c. 
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Canadian  Paper  in  Japan 


That  "Japan  is  a  most  promising  field  for  the  Can- 
adian producers  of  pulp  and  paper,"  is  the  statement 
made  in  a  report  to  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment this  week  by  Mr.  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  special  com- 
missioner. The  department  has  recently  made  an  ef- 
fort to  collect  information  through  its  trade  commis 
sioners,  as  to  the  prospects  for  the  Canadian  lumber 
and  paper  trades  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  reporl 
as  to  possibilities  in  Japan  was  received  this  week. 

Mr.  Johnson  says:  "Japan  is  a  most  promising  held 
for  Canadian  producers  of  pulp  and  paper  who  have 
up  to  the  present  done  little  to  supply  this  market. 
While  the  Japanese  policy,  as  is  customary  in  other 
countries,  is  to  shut  out  foreign  manufacturers,  as  far 
as  possible  by  a  high  import  duty,  and  allow  the  raw 
material  or  material  partly  manufactured,  to  escape 
free  or  with  a  comparatively  low  duty,  nevertheless  in 
the  case  of  printing  paper,  on  which  the  duty  is  many 
times  greater  than  on  pulp,  the  imports  are  of  con- 
siderable proportions,  as  shown  by  the  fad  that  in 
1913  the  total  value  of  imports  was  3,445,274  yen,  or 
about  $1,722,500.  The  consumption  of  paper  of  all 
kinds  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  is  very  marked  in 
the  case  of  printing  paper,  the  Japanese  production 
of  which  rose  steadily  from  a  value  of  $2,600,000  in 
1905  to  $6,231,000  in  1911.  The  imports  of  printing 
paper  have  increased  in  the  same  period,  amounting 
in  1905  to  $943,000.  and  in  1911  to  $1,198,500.  while  in 
1913  the  total  was  $1,722,500.  as  stated. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  about  27  per  cent,  of  the 
paper  consumed  in  Japan,  printed  and  other,  is  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain.  Germany.  Belgium,  the 
United  States.  Sweden  and  Norway.  High  grade 
printing  paper  particularly  is  in  demand  from  abroad. 
while  on  the  other  hand  qualities  selling  at  about  5 
cents  per  pound  have  about  ceased  to  come  into  the 


country,  owing  to  competition  offered  by  the  mills 
here.  News  print  iii  mils  and  packed  flat,  is  manu- 
factured  in    Hokkaido,  and   almost   entirely  supplies 

the  local  demand.  While  production  of  paper  in  Japan 
is  rapidly  increasing,  the  consumption  is  going  ahead 
at  a  still  faster  rate,  so  that  increasing  imports  may 
be  looked   for. 

"Canada   supplied   to   this  country    iii    1912   pulp   to 
the  value  of  $9,000,  ami  in   1913  the  figures  were  $177,- 

iioo.  a  gratifying  increase.  Imports  consist  principally 
of  easy  bleaching  ami  strong,  and.  in  a  lesser  degree, 
bleached.  Canadian  pulp  has  not  as  good  a  reputation 
as  the  European  article.  With  such  immense  areas  in 
British  Columbia  covered  with  Douglas  fir  suitable  for 
chemical  pulp  and  of  Sitka  spruce,  an  excellent  pulp- 
wood,  and  with  Ontario,  Quel and  the  Eastern  pro 

viuees  in  possession  of  almost  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  Spruce  and  balsam  fir,  it  is  a  matter  id'  regret  that 
Canada  supplies  so  little  of  the  great  and  growing 
demand  for  pulp  in  this  country,  although  the  figures 
for  191:;  indicate  an  upward  movement.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden  have  al 
the  whole  of  this  trade.  While  Eastern  Canada  is  han- 
dicapped by  its  great  distance  by  water  from  the  Ori- 
ent, the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  put  .Mont- 
real in  at  hast  as  favorable  a  condition  in  regard  to 
distance  as  those  European  countries,  so  that  not  only 
British  Columbia,  but  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  East 
should  he  in  a  position  to  take  a  share  in  it.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  noted  that  tin'  statement  that  a 
Japanese  steamship  line  is  arranging  a  service  from 
Japanese  ports  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Montreal, 
has  been  denied  by  the  head  office  of  the  company  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  Government,  however,  is  pro- 
viding a  subsidy  for  a  new  route  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  New  York,  calling  at  Seattle. 
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Our  Paper  Trade  with  Great 
Britain 

u  drawn  of  late  to  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  the  exports  of  paper  from  this 
country  to  Great  Britain  and  various  opinions  have 
;m  this  connection,  the  consensus  being 
that  this  trade  would  be  very  difficult  to  enlarge  until 
many  conditions  that  at  present  prevail  in  the  paper 
industry  here  are  overcome.  Some  time  ago  we  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  British  paper-makers  are 
exporting  paper  to  the  United  States  and  at  the  same 
time  German  paper-makers  are  placing  their  news- 
print on  tlie  British,  as  well  as  the  Tinted  States  mar- 
kets, at  a  lower  price  than  is  possible  to  manufacture 
it  here.  Both  the  British  and  German  mills  have  to 
import  their  pulp,  but  they  have  so  reduced  manufac- 
turing costs  and  so  utilized  the  waste  that  it  appears 
as  though  it  will  be  some  time  before  Canadian  paper 
will  become  a  factor  on  the  British  markets. 

Tin-  industry  in  the  Old  Country  is  confined  almost 
snhly  to  tin-  manufacture  of  paper,  and  on  the  higher 
grades  the  British  manufacturers  have  established  an 
enviable  reputation,  both  as  regards  quality  and  price. 
So  mucb  so.  in  t'aet.  that  Canadian  paper  manufactur- 
ers have  trouble  in  competing  with  the  British  product 
on  tlie  Canadian  market.  The  big  proportion  of  the 
raw  material  is  secured  from  Norway  and  Northern 
Russia,  where  the  pulp  is  manufactured  at  a  minimum 
of  costs.  In  t'aet.  shipments  of  Norwegian  sulphite 
pulp  have  been  made,  in  somewhat  large  quantities, 
to  this  country  during  the  past  few  years,  sufficient 
to  considerably  alarm  the  pulp  manufacturers  here. 
Shipments  of  Canadian  pulp  to  the  Old  Country  have 
not  been  large,  and  those  mills  that  have  made  an 
effort  to  cater  to  that  trade  have  been  compelled  to 
sell  their  product  at  a  mucb  lower  price  than  is  pre- 
vailing in  the  markets  here,  being  able  to  do  this  on 
nit  of  the  advantages  possessed  in  the  way  of 
limits,  power,  shipping  facilities,  etc. 

The  paper  trade  between  Great   Britain    and    this 

rOUntry  has  for  many  years  been   in   favor  of  tie'   Eor- 
ier.     Our  total  exports  of  paper    to    Great    Britain 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1913,  amounted 
796,049.     During  the  same  period  our  paper  ex 
ports  to  Greal  Britain  amount.  which 

_'l"i   worth    v., i-    of  "paper,  costing  Dot    more   than 
.   cents  per  pound." 

undoubted]]    ■<  markel  in  the  old  ( lountry 

i  at  the  prices  now  prevail- 

1  ■  ■    I  petition  will  undoubtt  dly 

turera,  but   it   is  not 

•ion   will   exist    for  long, 

b<  en  reduced  to  a 

lilla  and  the  quality  of  their  pro 

•     I-  competition  it  not  much 


The  Value  of  Technical 
Literature 

The  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  on  the  ••.Manufacture  of  Sulphite 
Pulp"  have  been  written  with  the  idea  of  giving  the 
younger  generation  of  pulp  and  paper  makers  some 
concrete  information  and  instruction  on  this  important 
phase  of  the  paper  manufacturing  industry  in  this 
country.  Articles  such  as  these  are  very  valuable,  con- 
taining as  they  do.  information  obtained  from  years 
of  experience  on  the  part  of  tlie  writers.  The  present 
articles  deal  witli  the  sulphite  pulp  processes  in  all  their 
various  detail  and  give  a  most  exhaustive  description 
of  the  methods  now  in  use.  The  writer.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Steffanson,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  best  informed 
men  on  this  subject  in  Canada.  His  experience  has 
been  gained  in  various  countries  and  he  is  therefore 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject.  These  articles 
should  be  of  great  help  to  young  paper-makers  and 
those  anxious  to  grasp  every  opportunity  to  further 
their  knowledge  on  pulp  and  paper  manufacture. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a  large  number  of  young 
engineers  have  obtained  their  degrees  in  the  universi- 
ties throughout  the  country,  many  of  whom  ire  looking 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  as  a  possible  field. 
.Many  of  these  men  have  already  had  some  experience 
in  the  mills.  They  are  chuck-full  of  theory  and  are 
after  the  practical  application.  It  is  to  their  advan- 
tage to  get  as  much  information  as  possible  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  securing  that  practical  knowledge  is 
by  studying  the  technical  journals  devoted  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  There  they  will  find  valuable 
information  derived  from  experiences  of  authorities 
throughout  the  world,  which  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  them  in  their  work  and  study. 

.Manufacturers  should  encourage  this  sort  of  study 
by  providing  the  proper  facilities.  Many  of  their  em- 
ployees require  encouragement,  even  to  read  the  trade 
and  technical  journals,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  advan- 
tageous to  the  running  of  the  plant  to  have  men  in 
charge,  or  on  the  machines,  who  are  familiar  with 
difficult  processes  end  methods  and  therefore  able  to 
make  practical  suggestions.  The  majority  of  these 
articles  are  not  written  and  compiled  with  the  mone- 
tary return  as  the  stimulant.  They  are  written  in  an 
i  to  spread  information,  to  be  of  benefit  to  those 
who    have    not    had    the    opportunity    of    Studying    tin' 

subjects  discuss,., |.    Trade  aecrets  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing a   thing  of  the   past,   especially   so   far  as  technical 

knowledge    of    manufacturing    is    concerned,  and  co- 
operation   is   becoming    more   and    more   the   secret    of 

success.       It    In    to   the    profit    of   tl lllplo\ers    to    see    that 

every  advantage  is  taken  of  these  opportunities. 


The  Weatherhead  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  out  . 

has  taken  out   an  Ontario  charter.     The  capital    is   -p. 
- 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHITE  WOOD  PULP 

By  G.  B.  STEFFANSON.  " "v"~ '" 

(Specially  written  for  the  Pulp  aud  Paper  Magazine)...™.. 

ARTICLE  II. 

(Continued  from  Last  Issue.) 


It  is  important  to  use  limestone  which  is  as  free  from 
silieious  matter  and  clay  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
frequent  and  costly  cleaning  of  the  acid  plant  and 
handling  of  much  valueless  material. 

Marble  is  considered  the  besl  stone  for  all  limestone 
systems. 

The  high  tower  system  is  apparently  displacing  all 
other  systems  in  Europe,  and  even  on  this  continent  it 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground.  The  high  towers  are  more 
expensive  to  install  than  any  of  the  other  systems,  and 
the  running  cost  is  somewhat  higher  because  the  lime- 
stone must  be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  tower  for  charg- 
ing, hut  they  offer  many  advantages  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  acid  or  gas  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  any  pumps  or  valves  before  it  is  ready  to  he  con- 
veyed into  tin'  storage  tanks,  and  therefore  many  costly 
repairs   ami   renewals   are   avoided. 

The  High  Tower  System. 

The  system  consists  id'  four  or  more  round  tanks. 
100  to  120  ft.  high  or  even  higher,  usually  8  to  in  ft. 
in  diameter,  made  of  hard  acid-resisting  wood.     The 

tanks    are    slightly    tapering    upwards,    ami    are    li I 

with  acid  resisting  brick  or  boards,  in  order  to  avoid 
wear  and  tear  of  the  tanks  by  the  limestone. 

The  tanks  are  joined,  and  surrounded  with  a  wood 
en  structure,  to  form  a  tower,  divided  into  a  convenienl 
aumber  of  floors,  from  which  the  tanks  can  he  entered 
if  this  should  prove  accessary.  The  different  floors  are 
connected  with  the  ground  and  with  the  top  floor  by 
means  of  stairs  and  a  limestone  hoist,  as  well  as  a 
passenger  lift. 

A  water  tank  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tower, 
which  should  he  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  tower 
with  water  for  a  few  hours,  in  case  the  water  supply 
should  break  down.  The  water  in  this  tank  is  also 
used  for  washing  out  the  tanks  periodically,  in  order 
to  free  them  from  materials  which  could  spoil  the 
draught.  This  tank  is,  if  possible,  supplied  with  spring 
water,  by  means  of  a  pump.  This  pump,  and  the  hoisl 
and  lift,  are  the  only  pieces  of  machinery  in  connection 
witli  the  tower. 

The   high   tanks  act    as  smokestacks  and    no   for 1 

draught  is  required  unless  pyrite  burners  are  used. 

The  water  is  distributed  over  the  limestone  in  tin- 
tanks  in  suitable  quantities  by  means  of  sprinklers 
or  other  arrangements,  so  that  it  is  evenly  distributed 
and  drips  down  through  the  limestone  and  keeps  the 
surface  of  this  moist. 

The  limestone  in  the  tanks  which  should  vary  in  size 
from  pieces  the  size  of  a  cocoanul  to  a  Large  cabbage,  is 
supported  on  stout  oak  beams  about  In  ft.  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tanks.  A  number  of  beams  placed  closer 
together  are  provided  about  one  foot  above  the  outlet 
for  the  acid,  in  order  to  catch  the  smaller  pieces  of 
limestone  falling  through  the  upper  coarser  grates 
and  hold  them  till  dissolved. 

The  water  trickles  down  over  the  limestone  and  dis- 
solves the  so,,  which  then  dissolves  the  limestone,  fin- 


The  cooled  SO,  is  distributed  to  the  different  tanks 
by  means  of  lead  pipes  fitted  with  water  seals,  so  that 
any  one  of  the  tanks  can  he  disconnected  from  the  sys- 
tem. The  acid  overflow  a  few  feel  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tanks  into  a  settling  tank,  and  is  finally  pumped  or 
run  by  gravity   into  the  storage  tanks. 

Tie-  bottom  id'  the  tanks  arc  made  to  slant  towards 
the  mud  holes,  which  should  discharge  into  a  sewer, 
and  at  the  mud  holes  are  usually  arranged  water  pipes 
with  sprays,  in  order  to  prevent  the  smell  of  SO.  when 
the  sludge  is  washed  out. 

This  washing  out  must  be  done  at  intervals  of  from 
one  in  four  weeks,  varying  with  the  purity  of  the  lime- 
stone and  the  design  of  the  tanks,  in  order  to  prevent 
too  much  sludge  from  going  into  the  settling  and  stor- 
arge  tanks.  When  this  tower  system  is  used,  the  es- 
cape id'  so,  at  the  top  of  the  towei-  should  be  carefully 
controlled,  specially  in  summer  time  and  when  cold 
spring  water  is  not  used  ;  the  water  supply  to  the  tanks 
should   be  adjustable   from   the  both if  the  tower. 


Low  Towers  System  Cheaper. 


Th 


system  of  low  towers,  ::.">  to  50  ft.  high,  with  4 
or  more  round  or  square  tanks,  connected  as  described 
above,  is  cheaper  in  firsl  ,-,,si  bii'  presents  many  dis- 
advantages.    Two  tanks  are  worked  together  in  such 

a    wa\    that    tin-    gas    rises   through    tin-   first    lower   and 

is  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the  second  tank  through  ear 

thi-nwaie  pipes  and  finally  goes  up  this  tower.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  aecessarj  draughl  the  tanks  must 
be  closed  at  the  tops  and  a  fan  or  steam  ejector  pro 
vided  on  top  of  th,-  second  lank.  The  weak  acid  from 
oiid  low.r  is  pumped  to  th.-  firsl  tower.  The  ma 
chinery  required  for  this  system  is  costly  to  maintain  in 

- '    order.       In    these    lowers    the    limestone    usually 

rests  on   beams  on   the   level   of  each    floor  of  the   tower, 

and  th.-  charging  done  from  th.-  differenl  floors.    This 
increases    the   cost    ,,f  charging   and   cleaning   con 
ably.    Tin-  charging  cannot  be  don,-  every  day,  hut  at 
intervals  of  on.-  or  two  weeks,  and   thus 'the  acid   con 

tains   ' "iich    lime   immediately   alter  charging    the 

tanks,  and  is  deficient  in  lime  before  charging,  unless 
J1"'  "'ill  is  so  large  that  several  systems  of  tanks  are 
iu  use.  when  this  unevenness  of  th,-  lime  in  th.-  acid 
mated.  With  regard  to  water  supply,  gas  .-on 
nections,  acid  connections,  and  settling  tanks,  th 
towers  an-  arranged  in  the  same  wav  as  th,-  high 
towers. 

Instead  of  using  towers,  four  or  more  tanks  can  be 

connected   in   series,  as  described   in   com tion   with 

tin-  low  towers.  This  system  is  very  expensive  in  up- 
keep, and  is  in  use  in  only  a  few  of  the  oldest  mills 
in  Europe. 

The  Chamber  System. 

Tin-  cheapest  limestone  BVStem  of  all  as  regards  first 
co-t  is  the  chamber  system.  If  tin-  waste  gases  can 
be  taken  to  a  chimney  each  system  only  requires  two 
phosphor  bronze   pumps.     Th.-   appara  ,ts  of 


ally  forming  the  acid  bisulphite  solution  of  the  compo-      lwo  long  square  chambers  which  are  built  together  and 
sition  already  mentioned.  connected,  and  each  divided  into  8  or  more  compart- 
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sly   ai   the  top  and   at  the 

-  o1  automatic.      In  one  cnam- 
ntity  of  water  is  admitted,  and  the 

other  ontains  weak  acid.    Tin-  gas  is  drawn 

down  thro   -  I  one.  and  then  m  the  same  way 

chamber  containing  the  weak  acid  so 
that  Qp   through   one    compartment     and 

through  the  second  chamber,  containing  the  wain-. 
Each  chamber  has  a  circulating  pump,  which  takes  the 
liquid  from  the  bottom  of  the  chambers  through  a  pipe 
with  branches  going  into  each  compartment.  The 
liquid  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  compartment  by 
sprinklers,  and  trickles  down  through  the 
lime  stone,  which  rests  on  grates  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  acid  in  the  first  chamber  is  strong  enough, 
it  is  drawn  off  and  water  admitted.  The  gas  is  then 
drawn  through  the  system  in  the  opposite  direction, 
i.e..  a>:ain  first  through  the  weak  acid  and  then  through 
the  water.  The  reversing  arrangements  should  only 
lie  water  sealed,  as  the  necessary  suction  is  only  % 
ins.  of  water  or  slightly  more.  In  a  few  Scandinavian 
mills,  chamber  systems  with  three  chambers  are  used. 
and  some  of  the  mills  have  made  them  working  contin- 
uously, in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  gas  saver 
so  as  not  to  lose  too  much  gas. 

Milk  of  Lime  Systems  Most  Usual  Here. 

The  milk  of  lime  systems  consisting  of  closed  tanks 
are  the  most  usual  on  this  continent,  but  they  are  used 
in  very  few  mills  in  Europe.  They  all  work  on  the 
principle  of  drawing  the  gas  through  one  or  more 
tanks  nearly  full  of  liquid,  in  which  the  s<  t  is  absorbed 
and  the  lime  dissolved.  These  tank  systems  are  un- 
doubtedly the  cheapest  of  all  acid  making  apparatus 
from  the"  point  of  view  of  firsl  cost,  and  are  very  easy 
to  handle  but  show  several  disadvantages.  The  cosl 
of  burning  the  lime  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
vacuum  required  is  considerable,  amounting  to  more 
than  the  combined  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  tanks. 
and  the  air  pumps  are  large,  and  need  considerable 
maintaining  in  order  to  work  properly.  The  tanks 
and  connections  must  be  kept  perfectly  air  tight  The 
s  are  usually  difficult  to  adjust  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  acid  made,  except  within  narrow  limits, 
and  interruptions  in  the  run  cause  large  loss.s. 

-■  ntially  different  types,  viz..  Bur- 

stebbin's.  and  Barker's  systems.     The  Burgess 

apparatus    is    usually    made    in    the    form    of    one    high 

tank,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts  by   means  of 

ontal  partitions.    The  tank  is  fitted  with  a  stirrer 

hollow  shaft   and   arms.     The   gas   passes   through 

aft  and  the  perforated  hollow  arms  into  the  low- 

ompartment,  and  then  in  the  same  way   up  to  the 

tipper  compartments,   being    intimately     mixed    with 

the   liquid   when   the   arms   of   the   stirrer   pass   through 

ttebbin'a  apparatus  consists  of  two  or  more  !;mk> 

-    and   provide. 1   with   stirrers 

-  titions    in    each    tank    with    holes 
d    that    the    L'as.    which    is    drawn    in    at    the 

i  ,     side    of    tin1    tank    to    the 

!  intimate  contacl  as  possible 

in  the  tanks       Barker's  apparatus  eon 

li  d  with  three  or  more  hori 

drawn  in  at 

igh  the  liquid  and  the 

l  How      pipes 

i  tment  to  a 


lower  one.  and  the  gas  pipes  are  V  shaped  to  prevent 
acid  from  being  drawn  from  a  higher  tank  to  a  lower 
one  through  these  pipes.  Milk  of  lime  is  admitted 
continuously  to  the  top  tank,  and  in  such  quantities 
that  the  acid  flowing  from  the  bottom  tank  is  clear. 
i.e..  that  all  the  lime  is  dissolved.  The  composition  of 
the  acid  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  lime  charged 
in  the  milk  of  lime  tank,  care  should,  however,  be  taken 
that  the  milk  of  lime  is  not  too  rich  in  lime,  in  which 
case  large  quantities  of  so.  will  escape  through  the 
suction  pumps  or  ejectors  if  the  acid  is  run  clear. 

Low  towers  for  milk  of  lime  are  in  use  in  only  a 
few  mills  in  Europe.  The  system  eonsists  of  three  or 
more  towers  25  to  40  ft.  high  connected  in  series,  and 
each  provided  with  a  covered  feed  tank  with  stirrer 
and  pump.  Artificial  draught,  giving  a  vacuum  of 
3  to  4  ins.  of  water  is  necessary,  and  is  usually  create, 1 
by  means  of  a  fan  or  a  steam  ejector.  The  towers  are 
titled  with  stones  or  pieces  of  wood,  so  as  to  provide  a 
large  area  of  contact  for  the  liquid  and  the  gas.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  tanks  become 
clogged  witli  calcium  sulphate,  and  the  cleaning  is 
expensive,  and  requires  much  time,  as  tin-  gypsum 
sticks  to  the  tilling  materials. 

Several  combinations  of  the  above  systems  are  also 
in  use.  but  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss them. 

Important  Instructions. 

When  using  milk  of  lime  systems  for  acid  making,  it 
is  very  important  to  slake  the  lime  properly.  Two  me- 
thods of  slaking  are  in  use.  The  quick  lime  is  dump- 
ed into  tanks  tilled  with  water  provided  with  agita- 
tors, and  the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling.  The  milk 
of  lime  is  then  screened  before  going  into  the  storage 
tanks.  By  the  other  method  the  lime  is  slaked  in 
koller  gangs  or  troughs,  witli  the  minimum  quantity 
of  water,  and  is  then  washed  into  the  storage  tanks 
over  wire  screens  and  diluted  to  proper  consistency. 
Tie  second  method  requires  more  labour  but 
lime  and  steam.  Milk  of  lime  should  always  be  stored 
in  such  quantities  that  it  has  time  to  cool  down  before 
being  admitted  into  the  acid  apparatus,  as  the  al  - 
tion  of  So  by  the  water  diminishes  very  rapidly  with 
increasing  temperatures.  The  storage  tanks  for  milk 
of  lime  should  always  be  provided  with  efficient  - 
rers. 

Tlie  acid  storage  tanks  should  be  so  arranged  that 

any  leaks  can  be  readily  detected.     The  tanks  should 

also  be  covered  and  fitted  witli  gas  pipes  leading  into 

•  ill     makinu'    system,    or    to    the    gas    reclaiming 

plant  if  more  convenient. 

Tlie  acid  storage  tanks  may  be  made  of  con 
sheet  iron,  or  wood-lined  with  acid  resisting  brick,  or 
even  common  red  brick,  well  pressed  and  burnt,  set 
in  acid  proof  mortar,  and  with  or  without  a  lead  lining 
behind  the  bricks  Tanks  made  of  hard  pine  are 
cheap,  and  can  be  used  for  many  years  without  lining, 
they  can  later  be  lined  with  brick  and  acid  proof  mor- 

[f  possible  a  '_'!  bonis'  ,,r  more  supply  of  acid  should 
be  stored,  and  the  storage  tanks  should  be  so  am 
that  the  raw  acid  coming  from  the  acid  making  plant. 
can  be  blown  with  so  from  the  relief  and  blowing  off 
of  the  digesters,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  finished 
cooking  acid 

In  this  connection  max  be  mentioned  the  cooling  of 

the    L'as    from    tlie    digesters,    before    it    is    blown    into 
the  acid.     The  cooling  of  the  gas  lias  t  i  be  parried   Far 

enongb  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  acid  from 
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rising  to  more  than  120  deg.  F.,  otherwise  calcium  sul- 
phite may  separate.  The  gas  pipes  from  the  coolers 
should  be  arranged  in  the  bottom  of  the  blowing  stor- 
age  tank,  so  as  to  produce  circulation  of  the  acid,  in 
order  to  prevent  overheating  of  any  pari  of  the  acid. 

On  the  other  hand  the  arid  should  I"-  heated  by  the 
gases  from  the  digesters  to  at  least  100  deg.  P.  in  order 
to  save  steam. 

The  gas  coolers  are  either  made  in  the  form  of  lead 
coils  in  circular  tanks,  or  an  elongated  system  of  pipes 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  reli  :f  pipes  from  the  diges- 
ters, laid  in  a  shallow  trough. 

Water  is  preferably  and  almost  exclusively  used  foi 
the  purpose  of  cooling  the  gases,  only  a  few  old  Mits- 
cherlich  mills  still  use  the  original  air  cooling  in  long 
c.  i.  pipes. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  acid  making  should  all 
be  tested  by  a  skilled  chemist,  and  any  leakage  of  gas 
should  be  carefully  guarded  pgainst  The  escape  of 
any  SO,  from  the  acid  making  apparatus  should  be 
carefully  checked  or  else  greal  waste  may  occur 

For  an  economical  running  of  the  plant  supervision 
in  other  directions  is  also  essential,      die  burning  of 
the  sulphur  should  be  complete  combustion,  withoul  a 
large  excess  of  air  being  admitted.    The  pyrite  bi 
should  always  be  kept  perfectly  air  tight,  excep 
the  proper  inlet  of  air. 

The  composition  of  the  gas  should  be  3c  tained, 
and  the  cooking  acid  should  be  blown  to  its  correct 
temperature  and  composition. 

The  composition  of  the  waste  gases  leaving  the  acid 
system  can  be  periodically  followed  by  means  of 
Orsat's  apparatus,  or  other  apparatus  constructed  for 

the   purpose.     The   use   of  this   apparatus   u 1    nol    be 

described  here,  it  can  be  learnt  from  the  dealer,  or 
from  the  chemist.  The  gas  coming  from  the  burners 
should  also  be  analysed. 

Automatic   Self-Registers   Essential. 

It  is  essential  to  arrange  automatic  self-registering 

instruments  in  all  places  where  the  contents  of  so  in 
the  gas  has  to  he  ascertained.  An  excess  of  air  in  the 
SO  gas  causes  difficulties,  heeallse  the  moisture  ill  the 
air  admitted,  as  well  as  that  in  the  sulphur  or  pyrites. 
form  steam  in  the  burners,  which  causes  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO  .  which  in  contact  with 
lime  forms  gypsum  CaSO<  Tin-  insoluble  gypsum 
causes  deposits  and  clogging,  particularly  in  lime- 
stone systems  and  this  causi  s  considi  able  loss  o 
phur  and  lime.  This  trouble  seems  to  have  made  the 
limestone  systems  unpopular  when  they  were  firsl  used 
on  this  continent.  The  gas  from  the  burners  in  plants 
which   are  run  carelessly,  contain-   frequently  only   7 

to    8    per    eellt    of    SO    .       file    colltell's    of    SO      in    the    gas 

should  not  fall  below  12  or  14  per  cent  for  pyrite 
burners,  and  can  under  favorable  circumstances  am- 
ount to  16  or  even  1>  per  cent  in  gas  from  sulphur 
burners.  The  theoretical  amount  of  about  21  per  cent 
cannot  he  obtained  without  sublimation  of  sulphur,  and 
subsequent  clogging  of  the  coolers  and  waste  of  sul- 
phur. 

Sublimation  may  occur  even  with  a  low  per  cent  of 
S02  iii  the  gas,  if  the  temperature  in  the  burner  is 
too  high,  and  no  secondardy  air  is  admitted  behind  the 
burners,  so  as  to  promote  the  combustion  of  the  sub- 
limed  sulphur  in  the  combustion  chamber. 

It  is  of  great  importance  where  milk  of  lime  systems 
are  used,  to  keep  the  composition  of  the  acid  constant. 
both  when  it  comes  from  the  acid  apparatus,  and  when 
it   has  been   blown   with   gas   from  the  digesters.        It 


has  in  most  of  these  systems  proved  impossible  to  make 
an  acid  of  proper  strength  without  considerable  loss  of 
SO,,  and  to  remedy  this,  separators  have  been  used 
io  separate  condensed  steam  from  the  SO,  gas  coming 
from  the  digesters,  and  in  this  way  get  the  blown  acid 
up  to  proper  strength. 

In  lime  stone  systems  this  is  not  necessary.  The 
ratio  of  free  and  combined  S02  should  her.'  he  kept 
constant,  and  the  acid  should  be  made  so  strong  that 
after  blowing  with  the  cooled  gases  from  the  die-es- 
ters, without  previous  separation  of  condensed  steam, 
it  should  be  of  proper  strength  for  cooking,  or  strong- 
er as  it  is  easy  to  dilute  it. 

In  order  to  get  a  uniform  pulp,  and  not  waste  chem- 
icals, the  digesters  should  always  he  charged  with  the 
same  quantitj  of  free  and  combined  SO,,  ami  not,  as 
is  \er\  often  practised,  charged  with  a  certain  quan- 
titl  of  acid,  regardless  of  its  composition. 

Green  wood  needs  a  somewhat  stronger  acid  than 
dry  wood,  ('are  should  he  taken,  however,  that  en- 
ough acid  is  charged  to  prevent  burning  of  the  chips 
in  the  upper  part   of  the  digester,  l>.\    the  steam. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Acid. 

The  analysis  of  the  acid  is  best  done  by  titration  with 
\  in   Iodine  Solution  and   X-lo  caustic  soda  solution. 

On,-  c.C.  of  the  acid  is  diluted,  standi  solution  added 
and  titrated  with  the  iodine,  until  a  permanent  blue 
color  is  obtained.  The  blue  color  is  then  destroyed 
by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  sodium  t  hio-sulphate  solu- 
1  ion .  A  few  drops  of  pheiiolpht  halein  solution  an' 
added,  and  caustic  soda  run  in  until  a  red  colour  is 
obtained.  The  number  of  c.c,  of  iodine  solution  added 
indicates  the  total  amount  of  SO,  present,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  double  the  quantity  of  iodine  solution, 
ami  the  quantity  of  caustic  soda  solution  used,  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  combined  S<  I 

Multiplying  by  0.32  gives  the  percentage  of  free  and 
combined  SO  in  the  acid.  The  percentage  of  lime 
T-iii  in  th.-  acid  is  to  the  combined  so.  as  28  to  32. 
This  test  does  not  give  an  absolutely  correct  result, 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  So.  evaporates  dur- 
ing tie-  test,  ami  to  other  reasons,  hut  made  with  care, 
this  test  will  give  a  result  accurate  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

Capacity  of  Acid  Plant. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  absolute  figures  for  the  capa- 
city of  the  different  machines  and  apparatus  in  an  acid 
plant,  hut  below  will  he  given  some  approximate  fig- 
ures calculated  in  tons  of  pulp  per  day. 

Tin-  ordinary  r.-tort  burner  is  sufficient  for  2%  to  ."> 
tons    production. 

Rotary  burners  are  built  for  all  productions  up  to  10 
tons.  The  standard  Herreshoffs  pyrite  burner  is  suf- 
ficient  for  12.5 

The  capacity  of  gas  cooh-rs  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

Each  tank  in  a  high  tower  system  gives  acid  for 
12  to  1")  tons,  and  low  towers  in  series,  about  tin    : 

Chamber  systems  are  built  for  up  to  :{()  to 

Milk  of  lime  systems  are  built  for  all  productions 
up  to  100  tons. 

Digesters  and  the  Cooking. 

There  are  two  different  methods  of  cooking,  the 
heating  by  indirect  steam,  and  the  cooking  with  direct 
steam,  in  some  mills  these  systems  are  combined. 

Mitscherlich  'extra  strong,  as  well  as  bleachable 
and    ordinary    strong    pulp,    is    cooked    with    indirect 
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connection  with  direct  steam;  or- 
I  ■'quick  cooked"  pulp  is  invan- 

-  .  .im. 
,f  varying  size  and  construction. 
Tn  old  mills   there   are   still   in   use   digesters  with   a 
itv  of  two  tons  or  even  less,  lying  stationary,  as 
supported   on   rollers   or  on   bearings. 
The  most   commonly   used  digester  is,    however,     the 
standing  stationary  type  of  five  to  fifteen  tons  capa- 
city. .  ...    ..      ,. 

The  best  type  of  this  digester  is  one  with  the  diame- 
ter about  one-third  of  the  total  length,  the  lower  end 
5ting  0f  a  cone  of  aboul  60  deg.,  ending  m  a  blow- 
out pine,  and  tin-  upper  end  consisting  of  a  cone  of 
about  11"  deg.,  ending  in  a  good  sized  manhole.    Tins 
latter  .lesion  enables  tin-  digester  to  be  well  tilled  with 
.   in  a  short  time,  and  without  too  much  work. 
Digesters   are   now   withoul    exception    lined      with 
sinele   or  double   layers   of  acid   proof  bricks   set    in 
acid    proof   mortar,   with    or  without    a   sheet    lead    jac- 
ket   behind.     Usually   the   bricks   are    three    and    two 
inches    thick,    respectively,    in    some    eases    bricks    as 
thin  as  1',    ins.  are  used,  in  order  to  save  space,  but 
they  are  just   as  expensive  as  thicker  bricks,  and  do 
nut  stand  wear  ami  tear  as  well. 

Only  non-porous  bricks  should  be  used,  and  they 
should  be  set  one  half  inch  apart,  to  make  it  easy  to 
(dean  the  joints  of  mortar  affected  by  the  acid,  and 
replace  it.  Well  pressed  and  burnt  red  bricks  arc 
nowadays   extensively    used    for   digester   lining,    but 

should  be  made,  before  a  new  brand  of  these 
bricks  are  used,  as  bricks  apparently  not  porous  may 
turn  out  to  be  porous  when  used. 

Acid  proof  mortar  is  usually  composed  of  one  part 
of  Portland  cemenl  to  on,-  or  two  parts  of  crushed  and 
sifted  acid  proof  brick,  often  in  combination  with  lith- 
arge ami  asbestos  In  order  to  gel  the  mortar  to  har- 
den ouickly,  it  is  made  with  a  4  degree  Be.  solution  of 
silj, ■;,!.•  of  soda  instead  of  water,  and  this  silicate  of 
Boda  is  during  the  first  cook  transformed  into  an  acid 
proof  compound.  <'are  should  be  taken  that  no  part 
of  the  mortar  hardens  before  it  is  put  in  position  in 
the  lining,  as  it  is  liable  to  break  up  when  applied,  ami 
form   weak  Spots  in  the  lining. 

Where  the  discs ter  shells  are  not  absolutely  tight, 

should  line  tin-  digester  first  with  a  jacket  of  thiii 
sheet  lead,  perfectly  tight,  because  the  acid  is  liable 
to  work  its  way  through  the  mortar  to  every  leak. 
The  lead  lining  however,  has  its  weak  points.  ;is  it 
is  find  buckles  from  the  effect  of  the  difference 
in  temperature  ami  separates  the  lining  from  the  shell, 

h   must  be  perfectly  si th   inside,   in  order  not 

ar  the  lead  out  too  quickly. 
The  best  way  to  get  a  good  reliable  linin<r  is  to  see 
that  the  digester  shell  is  perfectly  tieht,  at  a  hydraulic 
lire  one  and  ■■<  half  times  as  high  as  the  worl  ing 
The  si,,  n  is  nevt  lined  with  a  one  inch  layer 
..      •   which  is  not  brittle,  i.e..  acid-nroof  mortar 
'h    ;i   considerable   amount    of  asbestos,   or   fat 
i  in  this  is  laid  one  laver  of  3  incl 
nner  acid  proof  brick. 

last   !;i \  er  of  bricks  can  be  filled 

1  nlf  inch  with  a  - 

pei  pn  pared    gb  cerine 

ii  id   w  .11   but   is  brittle,  and 

•  ene  and   renewed 

(■..in  attack 

nd  pipei   i  nd  up 

•i    acid    proof  metal. 


cleaned  but  rough,  but  should  not  end  up  against  lead. 
Where  lend  lining  is  used  the  main  body  of  the  shell 
is  covered  with  about  j  j  inch  sheet  lead  with  about 
'..  inch  lead  at  all  pipe  inlets  and  manholes. 
"The  Necessary  Fittings  are  two  inlet  pipes  for  steam. 
a1  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  digester,  blow-off  valve 
right  at  the  bottom,  or  a  manhole  where  the  pulp  is 
discharged  by  gravity,  two  outlet  pipes  for  gas  at 
the  top  of  the  digester,  steam  pressure  gauge,  ther- 
mometer pocket,  and  sample  cocks.  Sometimes  diges- 
ters are  arranged  with  only  one  pipe  outlet  at  the  top 
of  tin-  digester,  combined  with  an  acid  proof  pipe 
with  valve  connections  to  acid  pipe,  blow  off  gas  pipes, 
steam  gauge,  etc. 

By  indirect  cooking  •".  to  8  inlet  holes  for  steam 
are  arranged  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  digester, 
and  as  many  at  or  near  the  bottom,  each  hole  pro- 
vided with  a  valve  and  check  valve  respectively,  at 
inlet  and  outlet.  The  inlet  and  outlet  holes  are  con- 
nected inside  the  digester  by  means  of  copper  pipes, 
laid  spirally  round  the  digester  and  supported  by  acid 
proof   racks. 

The   blow   off    Valve   should    he    of   ample   size,    not    less 

than  8  inches,  connected  to  an  acid  proof  bend  on  the 
bottom  of  tin-  digester.  Where  there  is  water  available 
of  a  higher  pressure  than  the  blow  off  pressure  a  water 
connection  should  he  fitted  to  this  bend,  so  arranged 
that  the  water  goes  in  tin-  same  direction  as  the  pulp, 
hut  it  must  he  taken  into  consideration  that  this  cold 
water  gets  available  rosin  to  adhere  to  the  fibres,  and 
this  scheme  should  therefore  not  be  used  where  there 
is  a  large  percentage  of  rosin  in  the  wood. 

Steam    can    also    be   used    to    quicken    the   blowing    off, 

and  is  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  above  mentioned, 
for  water.  The  hlow-olV  valve  should  be  so  construct- 
ed that  it  drives  as  little  resistance  as  possible  to  tin' 
pulp. 

The  pipes  from  the  digesters  to  blow  pits  can  hi' 
made  either  of  thin  copper  or  C.i.  The  pitch  in  the 
blown  oil'  liquor  will  corrode  the  c.i.  pipes  ami  pre- 
vent the  SO,  gas  left  in  the  liquor  from  affecting  the 
pipe  Pipes  from  acid  storage  tanks  to  digesters  should 
he  made  of  copper  or  hard  lead,  pipes  from  digesters 
to  coolers  should  he  made  of  extra  hard  lead  (3  per 
cent  antimonj  or  even  better  of  copper,  which,  how- 
ever, is  more  expensive.  The  fittings  on  the  digesters 
should  he  made  of  besl  qualitj  phosphor  bronze,  other 
acid  proof  fittings  can  be  made  of  cheaper  materials. 

In  older  mills  where  scrap  metal  is  available,  and 
where  a  considerable  crew  has  to  he  kept  for  the 
Sunday  repairs,  and  which  crew  it  is  often  hard  to 
find  work  for  during  the  week  days,  it  will  pay  to 
ties, ■  fittings.  All  kinds  of  snap  metal,  old 
brass  bearings,  valves,  etc.,  are  melted  in  a  graphite 
crucible,    and    the    zinc    well    "burnt    oil."        To    ever} 

6  lbs.  of  tins  burnt  oil'  metal  add  10  lbs  of  phosphor- 
ous tin  and  30  to  35  lbs.  of  scrap  lead  I'ast  at  as  low 
a   temperature  as  possible  and  stir  well   in   the  crucible 

before  and  during  the  casting,  preferably   with   well 

dried  hard  wood  branches  with  the  bark  left    intact,  in 
order  to  get    the  oxides  of  the   metals  to  the  surface. 
This  metal    resists  th,.  acid   well,   and   can   be  used    in 

casting  pumps,  valves,  etc.,  hut  should  not  be  used  for 
Gas  pipes  from  the  digesters  to  the  coolers  and  acid 

Btorage   tanks  should   be   ::   to    I    inches   in   diameter.   ,|,. 

pending  on  the  size  of  the  digesters.  In  case  screens 
are   arranged    inside    the   digesters    to   prevent    chips 

and     pulp     from     plugging     the     gaS     pipeS,     these     should 

be  made  so  that   m>  chips  can  collect   on  or  near  them. 
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as  these  chips  will  be  burnt  by  the  steam  during  the 
cooking,  and  form  black  specks  in  the  pulp  which  can- 
not be  bleached. 

The  cooler  should  be  fitted  with  pipes  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  gas  pipes,  and  made  preferably  of 
thin  copper,  which  will  make  the  cooler  more  effective 
than  if  lead  pipes  are  used.  The  cooler  consists  as 
above  mentioned  of  either  a  high  rough  tank  with  a 
coil  of  pipes,  a  shallow  round  tank  with  the  pipes  ar- 
ranged in  a  spiral,  or  a  square  tank  with  straight 
pipes  connected  at  the  ends  in  such  a  way  that  the 
gas  has  to  pass  through  all  the  pipes.  This  latter  ar- 
rangement is  the  cheapest  in  upkeep,  and  these  cool- 
ers are  easily  accessible  for  repairs,  but  take  a  lot  of 
space. 

The  cooler  should  be  large  enough  to  cool  the  gas 
down  to  about  160  deg.  F.  in  the  summer  time  and  the 
cooling  water  regulated  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature 
even  all  the  year  round. 

The  direct  steam  inlet  to  the  digester  should  be  con- 
nected to  a  coil  of  lead  or  eopper  pipe  inside  tin-  di- 
gester, placed  near  the  bottom  and  perforated  so  tb.it 
the  strain  is  directed  up  the  sides  of  the  digester,  thus 
causing  a  downgoing  current  in  the  middle.  In  this 
way  a  thorough  circulation  is  obtained  and  the  pulp 
is  cooked  evenly.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  small 
steam  inlet  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  digester  to  cook 
the  chips  there,  and  to  prevent  uncooked  chips  in  the 
pulp.  This  steam  inlet  should  also  be  connected  to  a 
small  coil   provided  with   perforations. 

The  Number  and  Size  of  Digesters 

Should    to   some   extent    be   dependent    on    tile   si/c    of    the 

mill.  To  prevent  waste  of  coal  due  to  a  widely  vary- 
ing consumption  of  steam,  the  number  of  digesters 
should  not  be  less  than  four,  this  especially  where 
the  sulphite  mill  has  its  own  independent  boiler  system. 
There  are  many  ways  to  conduct  a  cook,  differing 
not  only  with  the  quality  of  the  pulp  produced,  but 
nearly  every  sulphite  pulp  maker  has  his  own  ideas 
of  the  best  way  to  >_ret  a  good  result.  1  will  here  first 
describe  one  way  to  obtain  in  a  first  quality  easy 
bleaching  pulp. 

The  steam    pressure   should    be   about    75   lbs.    time    for 

cooking  11  to  12  hours,  and  the  acid  test  about  3.7 
per  cent  total  SO,  of  which  75  per  cent  is  free  and 
25  per  cent  combined,  ('hips  are  run  in  and  the  cover 
applied  and  tightened.  Steam  is  put  on  from  the  top 
of  tli.'  die-ester,  through  tile  above  mentioned  pipe 
with  valve  connections  and  is  left  on  until  steam 
comes  out  through  a  condensed  steam  valve  at  the  bot- 
tom which  has  been  open  all  the  time  the  steam  has 
been  on.  to  allow  tlie  air  and  condensed  steam  in  the 
digester  to  escape.  The  steam  is  then  shut  off,  the 
condensed  steam  valve  closed,  and  acid  run  in  with- 
out opening  the  cover.  The  time  required  to  run  the 
acid  in  is  considerably  shortened  by  the  vacuum  in  the 
digester,  caused  by  the  condensing  of  the  steam.  In 
this  case  an  acid  gauge  glass  at  tin-  top  of  the  diges- 
ter is  essential,  as  well  as  a  small  air  valve  to  prevent 
too  large  a  vacuum.  The  steam  is  now  turned  on  from 
the  bottom  of  the  digester.  When  the  pressure  in  di- 
gester, after  two  or  three  hours,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  digester,  is  at  75  lbs.,  the  relief  valve  is 
opened  slightly  and  the  temperature  brought  up  to 
about  240  deg.  P.  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Now  the 
steam  and  relief  valves  are  both  shut  for  one,  or  one 
and  a  half  hours,  after  which  time  tin-  steam  is  turned 


on  and  the  relief  valve  slightly  opened  again.  The 
maximum  temperature  of  about  300  F.  should  be  reach- 
ed in  about  10  hours,  with  the  pressure  still  about  75 
lbs.  The  steam  is  now  shut  off.  but  the  relief  valve 
is  kept  open,  and  the  pressure  should  in  one  or  two 
hours  go  down  to  about  50  lbs.,  when  the  digester  is 
blown.       The  liquor  should   now   by   test  show  about 

5-100    Of    1    per    cell!     of    SO,. 

If  the  cooking  is  allowed  to  go  on  until  the  liquor 
by  test  shows  no  trace  of  SO,,  i.e.  no  bisulphite  is 
left,  the  cook  is  more  or  less  "burnt,"  depending  on 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  going  on  without  bisul- 
phite. The  liquor  as  well  as  the  dry  pulp  from  a 
■■burnt"  cook,  has  a  peculiar  smell,  the  pulp  is  some 
times  brown  in  color,  and  very  soft  and  spongy.  This 
pulp  bleaches  very  easily,  but  makes  a  very  soft  pa- 
l„,r,  can  never  be  bleached  to  a  high  color,  and  the 
yield  of  pulp  is  considerably  below  normal. 

A  quick  way  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  hi 
sulphite  left  in  the  digester,  is  to  pour  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  into  a  sample  of  the  liquor.  If  a  precipitate 
forms  there  is  still  bisulphite  left,  and  from  the  quan- 
tity of  the  quick-settling  precipitate,  the  quantity  of 
bisulphite  left   in  the  digester  can  easily  be  judged. 

It    is    not    absolutely    necessary    to   steam    the    chips, 
but  this  makes  them  more  evenly  moistened,  and  drives 
,,!'  the  air  out   of  the  digester,  thus  helping  to 
make  a  better  quality  of  pulp. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  vacuum  in  the  diges- 
ter does  not  gel  too  large,  cither  when  admitting  the 
acid  after  steaming  or  during  the  blowing,  as  the 
vacuum  has  .1  detrimental  effect   on  the  lining. 

To    close    the    si, -am    as    Well    as    th,'    relief    valve    for 

some  ti after  the  digester  is  boiling,  helps  to  make 

a    finer   and    more    ,\,iil.\     cooked    pulp,    but    also    pro 
longs  th,-  cooking  process  to  soi stent. 

Blowing  the  Digesters. 

Dige8ters  are  sometimes  blown  from  full  pressure, 
sometimes  from  a  pressure  ,,f  only  15  lbs.  the  best  pies 
sure  for  blowing  is,  however,  from  40  to  60  lbs.  If  the 
digester  is  blown  from  too  high  a  pressure,  some  of 
the  uncooked  chips  and  knots  will  be  blown  to  pieces, 
and  brown  slivers  will  occur  in  the  pulp.  <>u  the 
other  hand,  if  the  digester  is  relieved  too  low  before 
the  cook  is  blown,  the  acid  in  the  acid  tanks  will  be 
too  much  diluted  by  condensed  steam,  as  most  of  the 
SO  gas  disappears  from  the  digester  at  a  higher  pres- 
sure. This  has  specially  to  be  taken  under  considera- 
tion in  mills  where  a  strong  raw  acid  cannot   be  made. 

In  ease  to,,  weak  an  acid  has  been  charged  in  the 

digester  or  t tucb  gas  has  1 a  relieved  during  first 

part  of  th,  process,  and  a  sample  of  the  pulp  indicates 
that  the  pulp  will  not  be  ready  by  the  time  all  the 
SO  is  exhausted,  this  can  to  some  extent  be  remedied 
by  closing   tie-   relief  valve  and   drawing  liquor  from 

the  bottom  in  quantity  corresj ling  to  the  condensed 

steam   in   the  digester,   in  order  to  <_rive  room   for  fresh 
steam.     Some  mills  use  this  method  continuously,  and 
relieve    from    the    top.    only    in    the    beginning   of   the 
cooking  pri                     ;1   rid  of  the  air  in  the  die 
and  at  the  end  of  the  pr ss  to  gel  t;  lown. 

They  must,  however,  have  a  separator  to  separati 

liquor   from    the   gas,   which    latter   is    -  JOfller, 

and  the  acid  tanks.  This  system  saves  coal  as  this 
outgoing  liquor  only  contains  the  heat  necessary  to 
heat  it.  whereas  in  relieving  from  the  top.  the  latent 
heat   of  tin-  steam   escapes  as  well.     In  this  case  the 
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bined  so,,  and  the  eooking 

will  I  il  ime. 

Ordinary  Quick  Cooked  Sulphite  Pulp 

tensively   manufactured   od   this  continent, 
ardly   any   European    mills   make   this   kind   oi 
pulp  now,  as  they  have  found  thai  it  pays  them  better 
tke  either  the  higher  priced  bleachahle  pulp,  or 
,,   make  strong  pulp   which  is  cheaper  id   pro- 
ion  than  the  "quick  cooked"  pulp. 
The  "Quick  Cooked"  Pulp 

,ked  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  bleachahle  pulp. 
st(  am  pressure  empolyed  varies  from  75  to  105  Ihs. 
and  the  time  of  cooking  from  6  to  10  hours.  The  chips 
are  usually  not  steamed,  and  often  arid  of  as  much 
-  per  cent  total  so.  is  employed.  The  pulp  when 
ready  is  sometimes  Mown  into  the  blow  pits  from 
full    pressure,   with    a    tremendous   loss   of   SO,. 

An  economical  way  of  cooking  this  pulp  is  as  fol- 
lows. Steam  the  chips,  use  75  to  80  lbs.  steam  pres- 
sure, and  acid  of  about  3.7  per  cenl  so.  and  about  1 
per  cent  combined  so ..     Relieve  carefully  during  the 

whole  cooking  process,  shut  off  the  steam  about  one 
hour  before  The  pulp  is  ready,  and  relieve  down  to  50 
or  60  lbs.  pressure  and  blow  the  pulp.  This  process 
will  take  9  to  10  hours  and  about  one  hour  more 
from    blow    off   to   blow    off,    repairs    included. 

For  indirect  eooking  more  apparatus  must  be  em- 
ployed, i.e..  the  above  mentioned  copper  coils  in  the 
digester,  with  couplings,  inlet  and  outlet  arrange- 
ments with  valves  and  check  valves,  a  system  of  steam 
pipes  so  arranged  that  the  steam  can  be  sent  from  coil 

to  coil  in  sn ssion  iii  any  of  two  or  three  digesters, 

and  outlet  to  the  feed  wafer  heater  or  other  arrange- 
ment to  utilize  the  rest  of  the  heat  in  the  condensed 
steam.  Coils  in  the  digesters  should  preferablj  be  made 
of  electrolytic  copper,  which  is  the  best  conductor  for 
the  heat  of  the  steam  into  the  contents  of  the  digester. 
The  fittings  should  be  made  of  phosphor  bronze.  The 
system  of  steam  pipes  connecting  the  digester  coils,  as 

well    as    pipes    ami    the    protection    mantle    in    the    f I 

water  heater,  should  be  made  of  copper  or  phosphor 
bronze  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  coils  in  the 
digesters  break. 

Coils  and  steam  pipes  are  usually  made  1  '  ._.  ins.  in 
diameter.  The  process  of  cooking  with  indirect  steam 
varies    considerably    with    the    quality    of    pulp    pro- 

dl d.         Steam    from    60    to    11)11    lbs.    pressure    is    em 

ployed.      The    acid    varies    from    '\ .  "i    to     I    .".    per    cent, 

1     of  which  "20  to  :!."»  per  cenl  is  nbined  so 

In   the  original   Mitscherlich   process  steam   of  about 

-  used,  w  ith  acid  3.6  per  cent,  total  si  i  .  of 

which  about  33  pei-  cent  was  combined,  and  the  time 

ooking  was  up  to  ti't  hours      Most   of  the  strong 

sulphite   pulp  on   the   market    js   now.   however,   died 

in   very   much   shorter  time.      The   bleachahle    Mitscher 
lich    of   the    present    is    very    Seldom    cooked    more    than 
I  usually  not  over  1' I  hours. 

method  can  be  considered  the  Stand 

■d    of 
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Cooking  "Strong"  Pulp. 

about    75   lbs.     in    u  hich    case    i he 

lill      ■      iboul    90   lbs    working 

in   the  de/.  above 

'  lie    eods     . 

!  H  'i  per  cent  combined  St  t . 

•  d   acid    run 
that 


has  already  passed  the  coils  of  one  or  two  other  diges- 
ters, is  first  turned  on  the  coils,  and  "live"  steam 
is  not  applied  till  the  other  digesters  arc  finished  cook- 
ing. When  the  digester  is  under  pressure,  relieve 
carefullj  for  a  few  minutes,  to  get  rid  of  the  air  in 
the  digester,  and  repeat  this  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  next   hour. 

Steam  pressure  is  kept  on  the  coils  all  through  the 
cooking  process,  which  takes  from  13  to  16  hours. 
('an-  should  be  taken  to  watch  the  cooking  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  process,  as  the  chips,  with  the 
strong  acid  and  high  temperature  at  the  end  of  the 
cooking,  very  quickly  turn  into  pulp. 

About  one'  hour  before  the  cook  is  ready,  the  steam 
should  be  shut  off  the  coil  and  the  digester  relieved 
down  to  about  50  lbs.,  and  blown.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  digester  is  not  relieved  too  quickly,  or 
else    the    pulp    may    not    be   cooked    by    the    time    most 

of    the    S(  >      gaS    is    exhausted. 

In  some  mills  direct  as  well  as  indirect  steam  are 
applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  cooking,  to  tret  the 
pressure  in  the  digester  up  quickly,  in  order  to  short- 
en tiie  lime  of  cooking.  The  direct  steam  is.  how- 
ever, usually  discontinued  when  the  digester  is  at 
a  temperature  of  about  140  deg.  P.,  or  even  some- 
times at  200  deg.  P.  In  this  ease  the  digester  should 
not  be  filled  with  too  much  acid.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  to  make  room  for  the  condensed  steam  from 
the  direct  steam.  This  can  be  done  by  drawing  some 
acid  from  the  bottom  of  the  digester,  which  acid  can 
be  sen*   back  to  the  acid  tanks. 

A  good  way  to  press  the  acid  into  the  chips  before 
the  digester  is  under  steam  pressure  is  to  apply  hydrau- 
lic pressure  corresponding  to  the  steam  pressure. 
When  the  acid  is  run  into  the  digester  with  the  cover 
off.  the  cover  should  not  be  applied  before  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ilieester  contents  is  about  150  deg. 
F.  This  will  help  to  remove  the  larger  part  of  the  air 
from   the  chips  and   the  digester. 

Most  cooks  judge  whether  the  cook  is  ready  or  not, 
and   whether  the   cooking  is   going  on   regularly,   by 

tin-  smell  and  color  of  the  liquor.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  will  find  that  the  cooking  is  not  going  regu- 
larly, and  does  not  know  or  cannot  find  the  reason. 
\o\\  it  is  id'  importance  to  have  arrangements  to  take 
a  sample  of  the  pulp  in  the  digester,  to  determine  what 
to  do  in  order  to  gel  a  proper  cook. 

Judging  Quality  of  the  Pulp. 

An  even  grade  of  pulp  can  be  obtained  by  judging 
the  i|iialitv  of  the  pulp  by  dipping  a  well  washed  and 
squeezed  sample  of  pulp  in  a  4  deg.  Be.  bleach  liquor, 
sampling  from  the  digester  until  the  pulp  shows  the 
desired    color    when    dipped    in    the    bleach.         A    quick 

way  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  combined  so. 
Bisulphite  in  the  liquor  is  the  ammonia  test  pre- 
scribed above.  The  best  way,  however,  to  deter- 
mine tin'  progress  of  the  cooking  is  by  titrating  with 
\   1(111  iodine  solution 

When  cooking  strong  pulp  one  way  to  deter- 
•lie  qualitj  of  lie  pulp  is  to  shake  a  well  washed 
small  sample  in  a  high  irlass.  and  judge  the  quality 
from   the  appearance  of  the   fibre. 

The  pressure  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  di^'cs 
ter  should  always  be  watched  carefully,  and  if  any 
irregularitj    OCCUrS   the   reason   be   found   and    remedied. 

otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  even  grade 

of     plllp 

('are  should  hi'  taken  that  everything  is  made  as  eon 

venienl  ;is  possible  for  the  men  to  charge  the  digester 
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quickly,  by  providing  good  sized  pipes  for  acid,  re- 
liable acid  pump,  large  manhole  at  the  top  of  the  diges- 
ter, easily  accessible  blow-off  valve,  and  other  valves, 
and  fittings  of  a  standard  type  to  allow  quick  ex- 
change of  any  broken  or  worn  ont  part.  etc. 

The  time  of  charging  the  digester  from  blow-off 
to  "steam  on"  varies  from  one  half  to  one  hour,  and 
should  never  take  more  time  than  this,  even  for  the 
largest  digesters. 

The  output  of  pulp  in  a  given  digester  space  de- 
pends mi  the  kind  of  pulp  made,  the  way  the  chips 
are  tilled  in  the  digesters,  and  the  size  and  quality    of 

the    chips. 

Mitscherlich  and  ordinary  strong  pulp  requires  400 
to  425,  "Quick-cooked"  pulp  about  450,  and  easy 
bleaching  pulp  1 T r>  to  500  cub.  ft.  digester  space  per 
short  ton  air  dry  pulp. 

Blow  Pits. 

'I'll.'  blow  pits  should  he  liuilt  so  low  down  that  the 
blow  pipes  from  the  digesters  arc  horizontal.  The 
blow  pipes  should  enter  near  the  top  of  the  blow  pits. 
Pits  are  usually  square  or  round  covered  ta:d<s.  made 
of  hard  wood  or  of  \.  ,11  pressed  led  bricks  in  cement 
mortar,  and  with  a  cover  of  hard  wood.  Concrete 
tanks  are  not  to  he  recommended.  as  the  hot  liquor 
affects  the  concrete.  Woods  such  as  hard  pine,  south- 
ern pine,  and  even  white  pine,  resist  the  action  of  the 
liquor  for  years. 

The  bottom  id'  the  pit  should  he  inclined  towards  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  where  the  outlel  for  liquor  ends 
in  a  quick  opening  Flange  or  gate  valve,  above  the 
sewer  system.  A  false  bottom  is  arranged  from  12 
to  15  ins.  above  the  bottom,  made  of  hard  wood  planks 

pine  standing  on  edge,  hut  so  arranged  that  the 
liquor  can  freely  run  underneath  to  the  outlet.  Per- 
forated drainage  tiles  are  supported  by  thes-3  planks 

and  in  laying  of  the  tiles,  one  inch  dry  laths  should 
he  laid  between  each  row.  When  these  lath-;  swell 
by  the  contact  with  the  hot  liquor,  the  ilcs  ..-ill  he 
held  securely  in  place. 

Above  the  false  bottom  is  arranged  an  outlet  to 
a  pulp  pump  or  agitator  chest.  The  false  bottom  should 
preferably  lie  inclined  towards  this  pipe. 

An  ample  outlet  for  the  steam  from  the  pit  should 
he  provided.  This  should  he  placed  where  the  pulp 
cannot  escape  with  the  steam,  ami  should  he  made  of 
pine,  and  may  conveniently  he  carried  over  thi 
of  Mie  digester  room.  Where  square  blow  pits 
used,  and  placed  toeether.  i.e..  built  in  one  struc- 
ture, two  or  four  pits  are  connected  to  one  steam 
eseape.  but  care  should  then  be  taken  that  this  is  so 
dimensioned  that  steam  does  not  go  into  the  other 
pits  when  the  dampers  are  closed. 

In  ease  each  digester  has  its  separate  pit.  this  should 
be  hit  ire  enough  to  hold  at  least  two  cooks,  and  the 
digesters  should  never  be  charged  before  there  is 
ample  room  in  the  pit,  otherwise  a  break  down  in 
the  wet  end  of  the  mill  might  also  cause  the  loss  of 
a   cook   by  "burning"  it. 

When  the  cook  is  blown,  the  flange  at  the  liquor 
outlet  pipe  is  opened,  and  the  liquor  is  let  out  of  the 
pit.  Water  preferably  hot.  ;s  then  admitted  from  the 
top  of  the  pit.  and  in  such  quantities  that  the  water 
level  is  over  the  pulp,  this  in  order  to  tret  the  pulp 
f;ikes  from  4  to  6  hours  with  cold  water,  the  water  is 
thoroughly  washed.  When  the  pulp  is  washed,  which 
shut  off  and  the  pulp  drained.  Now  the  liquor  outlet 
flange  is  closed,  water  is  again  admitted  from  the  top 


to  marly  fill  the  blow  pit.  and  a  hose  of  ample  size 
and  good  water  pressure  is  used,  first  to  loosen  the 
pulp  round  the  pulp  outlet  pipe,  and  later  during  the 

emptying  of  the  pit.  tO  force  the  pulp  to  the  outlet. 
The  pulp  outlet  pipe  should  be  provided  with  a  irate 
valve,  to  make  it  possible  to  repair  pipes  and  pumps 
during  the  washing  of  'he  pulp.  To  pi  event  stones 
and  other  heavy  articles  getting  sucked  into  the  pump 
and  breaking  the  rotor,  a  trap  should  be  arranged. 

(To  be  continued  I. 


POINTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

1— The  conveyance  of  the  finished  pulp  from  the 
edge-runners  is  economical  not  only  with  trucks,  belts 

and  elevators.     The  pulp  can  also  1 mptied   into  a 

mixing-chest  and  after  being  diluted  with  water  con- 
veyed  through   pipes. 

•_■  Bad  mechanical  wood-pulp  made  from  decayed 
timber  or  fibres  beaten  dead  can  never  yield  a  paper 
t<\  good  bulk.  Neither  special  beating  nor  tending 
of  the  machine  can  obviate  this  defect. 

:i  For  Chinese  coated  papers  the  selection  of  the 
mechanical   wood-pulp   is   b\     no   means   a    matter  of   no 

importance.     A  high  class  pulp  made  with  high-power 
grinders   is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  Absorbing  papers  max-  not  have  the  greatest 
possible  absorbability  in  all  eases,  because  many  papi  ra 
arc  recently  being  printed  on  both  sides  instead  of 
being  painted. 

:.  The  color  tone  for  printing  papers  is  by  do 
means  not  always  reckoned  for  daylight.    A  complaint 

with     regard     to    this    was    due    to    the    newspaper    in 
question  being  mostly  read  in  the  evening. 

6 — Opaque  tissue  paper  need  not  always  consist  of 
1(11)  per  cent  rags.  Papers  made  from  pure  chemical 
pulp  likewise  have  a  rag  like  character  when  cold 
bleached  soda-cellulose  ami  a  few  percent  of  white 
paper  sha\  ings  are  added. 

7 — Ordinary  newspaper  does  not  always  need  to  be 
liberated  from  printer's  ink  in  order  to  be  able  to 
use  it  again.  For  toilet  paper  up  to  Hi  per  cent,  and  for 
rotary  running  up  to  40  per  eenl  waste  newspaper 
sent  through  the  edge-runners  were  employed  with 
an  admixture  of  tale  and  with  s| ially  careful  tint- 
ing with   indanthreublen   GOS  and   auranin. 

8  Imitation  parchment  can  be  made  perfectly  ink- 
proof  ami  grease-proof  without  any  sizinir.  Owing  to 
the  omission  of  the  size  the  fouling  of  the  wires  and 
felts  and  adherence  to  the  press-rolls  is  diminished. 

Papers  contining  mechanical  wood-pulp  are  not 
always  made  in  the  beater.  Frequently  all  the  mech- 
anical wood-pulp  parses  only  through  the  edge-runnera 
and.  with  the  chemical  pulp,  through  a  mixing-beater 

and  a  pulp  mill. 

10 — Grey  wrapping  papers  are  not  always  dyed 
most  economically  with  green  vitriol,  potash  bl 
aniline.  Black  graphite  forms  an  excellently  cheap 
pigment  which  requires  to  be  only  tinted  with  aniline 
dye.  Likewise  grey  tobacco  papers  are  advantag- 
eously dyed  with  graphite  instead  of  with  the  expen- 
sive and  troublesome  lamp-black  or  aniline  dye  which 
is  not  fast  enough  to  light. — Der  Papier  Fabrikant. 
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CROWNS 

"Uneasy  lies  the  'roll'  that  wears  a  crown." 
By  JOHN  W.  BRASSINGTON. 
Specially   written  for  the  Pulp  &   Paper  Magazine). 


A  Crown  is  the  emblem  of  the  divinity  that  does 
hedge  a  king;  when  our  ancestors  in  the  German  for- 
plifted  on  their  shields,  he  who  was  greatest  in 
the  field  of  battle,  they  acclaimed  him  Konning,  he 
knows  the  King.  To  distinguish  such  a  mortal  from 
the  common  herd,  he  was  crowned.  Analysing  the 
aspecl  of  this  proceeding,  we  recognize 
that  these  ancient  peoples  elected  to  themselves  a  King 
and  a  Crown,  because  they  were  not  able  to  move,  as 
a  unit  for  any  given  purpose,  without  a  leader:  lacking 
something  essential  in  themselves,  they  tried  to  supple- 
ment their  inefficiency  with  an  addition  that  was 
redundant  ;  such  a  proceeding  was  excusable  in  those 
mentally  crepusculous  times,  but  it  seems  a  mean 
measure  of  <>ur  mechanical  ability  in  this  20th  century 
that  we  have  to  give  a  crown  to  our  Paper  Machine 
Rolls,  because  of  something  essential  lacking  in  all  that 
are  made. 

Before  we  get  our  Cyanometer  into  play,  however, 
let   us  discuss  why   we,   in  this  heyday  of  mechanics, 


stiff  a  design  as  possible.  There  is  a  great  big  differ- 
ence between  designing  for  stiffness  and  rigidity,  and 
designing  for  strength  only.  A  good  springy  board  is 
often  strong  enough  to  bear  a  body  over  a  ditch  .for  in- 
stance, yet  it  may  be  the  reverse  of  rigid  or  stiff.  The 
upper  Couch  Poll  Jacket  is  soft  and  yielding  enough  to 
compensate  for  any  difference  in  pressure  due  to  inac- 
curate corrective  crowning. 

When  we  consider  the  Press  Rolls,  we  find  that  this  is 
one  of  the  crucial  points  of  difference  between  one  ma- 
chine and  another:  the  deflection  of  the  lower  Press 
Roll  is  controlled  by  first  its  own  strength,  due  to  de- 
sign;  second,  by  the  amount  of  pressure  per  lineal  inch 
of  face,  due  to  th  weight  of  the  upper  roll  and  the 
weights  and  levers  on  the  journals:  and  third,  by  the 
density  of  the  ribber  covering.  If  the  reader  will  ex- 
amine a  pair  of  press  rolls  in  operation,  he  will  notice 
that  the  surface  contact  is  about  one  inch  wide  for  a 
pressure  of  about  fifty  pounds  per  inch  of  face  for  a 
rubber  giving  a  Plastometer  reading  of  I.K.,  125.40:  a 


P£-r<^£cr/oA/  ar  excrwor/e  .■eo-cs- 
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have  to  do  a  wrong  thing  in  order  to  correct  an  error 
d\   committed. 
is  an  exceptionally  good  Fourdrinier  wire  thai  is 

a  little  short  in  the  centre,  because  it  is  made  on 

rolls   that    defied    under   the    strain    of   the    process    of 

working;  it  is  not  always  that  these  rolls  are  corrected 

for  this  deflection  by  crowning,  lor  this  reason  it   is 

practice    to    make     the    I'.reast      Roll    practically 

t  faced,  so  il  «  ill  deflect  the  same  amounl  as  the 

•  in  the  middle. 

When,    however,    we    consider    the    Couch     Roll,    we 

plication  of  strains;  one  due  to  the  pull  of 

■    ■•   this,  the  dri\  ing 

-     and  one  due  to  the  pressure 

li    Roll,  and  siieh   weights  as  may 

1  another  due  to  its  ow  n  weighl  ; 

proximately  at  an  angle  of  30 

drawn  through  the  centre 

I  at  that  centre. 

here   is   made   as  small 
i     as    per   as 


roll   of  the    righl    parabolic   design   owuld   require   a 

crown  twenty  Tom  per  cent,  greater  than  its  calculated 
deflection  for  the  given  load:  this  being  true  for  all 
widths  of  machine.  Unfortunately,  the  pressure  per 
lineal  inch  of  face  is  under  the  control  of  the  machine 
tender  who,  fine  fellow  as  he  is.  often  works  by  instinct 
instead  of  bj  law.  Tins  working  by  instinct  is  a  tine 
thing  in  many  ways,  for  instance,  if  you  sit  on  a  hot 

stove,  you  will  rise  instinctively,  but  it  were  neverthe- 
less,  better  you   ha. I   not   sat   down. 

It    is   the    llee.ssit  \    o  f  nil'  IVe  t  I  n  g   by   c  I'll  W  II .    ill    part.hv 

softness  of  covering,  ami  by  the  use  of  weights  and 

levers  for  what  is  after  all  an  inherent  error  in  design 
ami   construction,   that    has  turned   the  thoughts  of  the 

designer  towards  the  possibility  of  obviating  the  reason 
for  crowning,  bj   buildings  Non-deflectible  Roll.    The 

writer  has  been  v.r\  enthusiastic  lately  in  the  study  id' 
a  design  of  roll  that  seems  to  till  th.'  bill  bj  maintain 
ing   under   varying   conditions  of   load,   a   straight    ion 

deflecting  fi transferring  all  variations  due  to  dif 

f.  i.  ii.es  in  load  to  the  inner  shall   bj    an  ingenious  me 
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thod  of  uniformly  supporting  the  load  all  over  the 
outer  shell,  and  c'onentrating  the  reacting  stresses  on 
the  interior  shaft;  the  writer  followed  up  the  design, 
manufacture  and  a  severe  test  of  one  of  these  rolls, 
and  the  results  obtained  were  in  every  respect  clean 
cut  and  satisfactory;  there  is  probably  no  reason  why 
the  paper  maker  should  not  order  and  obtain  non-de- 
flectible  rolls  for  his  paper  machines,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

When  we  consider  what  an  advantage  such  non- 
deflectible  rolls,  if  successful,  would  give  to  the  paper 
maker  using  them,  we  also  begin  to  realize  what  a 
splendid  work  In  lias  dune  in  the  past  in  spite  of  the 
handicaps  under  which  the  paper  machine  labored.  II' 
it  is  possible,  as  the  writer  believes,  for  the  machine 
builder  to  furnish  reliable  non-deflectible  rolls  fur  the 
impel-  machine,  then  it  will  soon  be  every  day  practice 
to  furnish  definite  weights  and  positions  on  the  levers 
for  those  weights,  for  every  grade  and  kind  of  paper 
the  machine  may  I"  designed  to  make.  Th  rolls  would 
not  have  to  be  crowned,  nor  would  they  have  to  be 
reground  for  a  different  weighl  of  paper;  the  weights 
could  be  permanently  locked  in  place  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  put  it  out  of  Hie  power  of  the  machine  tender  to 
tamper  w  ith   t  hem. 

The  length  of  life  of  the  clothing  would,  under  these 
conditions,  he  considerably  greater;  let  us  thing  for  a 
minute  of  the  inevitable  dlVct  of  the  crowning  of  say 

the   press   lolls  on    the    feltS:    tl .lit  re   of  the    felt    mUSl 

be  constrained  to  travel  faster  continually,  and  this 
tendency  must  resull  in  stretching  the  threads  of  tic 
felt  until  the  interstices  assume  a  diamond  shape  instead 
of  a  rectangular  parallelogrammic  contour  this  means 
a  closure  of  th.'  /ores  and  ;i  decided  shortening  of  the 
time  between  necessary  washings.     The  stretching  of 

the  centre  of  the  felt  also  causes  this  portion,  all  other 
influences  being  eoual,  to  wear  away  much  faster,  ow- 
in"  to  the  act  ion  of  the  \\  hinper  and  the  faster  clogging 
of  the  nores  as  above  described. 

The  following  description  of  a  Smoothing  Roll  testing 
nneration  in  the  shons  of  a  Drominent  firm  of  Paper 
Machine  Builders,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  constanl 
cue  and  anxiety  this  ouestion  of  crowning  rolls  for 
the  work  required  of  them  gives  to  the  makers  of 
them  : — 

Here  we  are!  The  housings  arc  in  place  on  the  sur- 
face plate  and  the  brass  or  lower  roll  is  resting 
it«  journals  in  their  bearings.  Smooth,  in  "dynamic" 
as  well  is  static  balance  this  nolished  brass  roll  is  con 
p.trained  from  turning  bv  a  clamp  and  lever,  so  it  is 
readv  for  its  tiist  or  deflective  test.  A  micrometer  is 
nbii-i'l  on  the  surface  olate  and  a  reading  is  taken  of 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  bn  ss 
'■oil  at  every  foot  of  face  of  the  roll  as  well  as  a1  the 
i  th.'  middle:  our  Engineer  shows  ug 
his  once  blank  test  record  already  filled  in  the  firsl 
"«lnmn  with  the  readings  we  had  watched  being  taken. 
Then  here  comes  another  man  with  the  micrometer 
calipers.  *o  that  a  record  of  the  horizontal  diameters  of 
this  much  measured  brass  roll  may  lie  obtained  and 
l  to  the  fHrures  already  in  Dlace.  This  finished. 
four  husky  hustlers  begin  loading  bags  of  sand  onto  the 
top  of  the  roll.  100  pounds  each  bat'.  28  of  them  ;  when 

these  are  all  in  place,  the  readings  of  the  .list; i  b< 

tweeii  the  surface  plate  and  the  roll  are  again  taken,  as 
are  also  the  horizontal  diameter  records,  all  being  duly 
entered  in  the  places  provided  for  them. 

"Deflection  nine  one  thousandths. "  says  our  guide. 

"Pretty  stiff  roll;  thought  it  would  go  eleven,"  re- 
turns the  Foreman  of  the  Roll  Shop. 


"Soleroscope  reading  fairly  high,  probably  accounts 
for  it,"  remarks  our  guide,  "only  varied  one  point  all 
along  the  face." 

Now  off  come  the  bags  to  be  piled  away  till  the  next 
roll  comes  in  to  be  tested:  all  successful  [taper  machine 
builders  should  test  for  static,  for  running  balance,  for 
deflection  and  crown,  every  roll  that  goes  on  a  Paper 
.Machine. 

Now  the  big  crane  picks  up  the  roller  roll,  and  be- 
fore placing  it  on  top  of  the  brass  roll,  it  is  tested  for 
crown  and  for  rubber  density  every  foot  of  face  with 
calipers,  and  with  the  Plastometer;  finally  the  lower 
surface  of  it  is  covered  with  chalk  and  it  is  lowered 
into  its  bearings.  Two  men  come  forward,  one  to  each 
housing,  and  the  ratchets  move  carefully  in  unison 
until  the  two  rolls  touch,  the  levers  being  detached, 
so.  therefore,  there  is  no  weight  on  the  upper  roll  jour- 
nals. Then  follow  more  micrometer  readings  and  cali 
per  measurements  of  both  rolls  before  the  rubber  roll 
is  raised  again  to  measure  the  varying  breadth  of  the 
chalk  line  marked  on  the  brass  roll  by  the  caress  of 
the  rubber. 

"Crown  a  trifle  small."  says  a  roll  expert,  and  the 
Engineer  nods  as  he  enters  another  long  series  of  fig- 
ures  onto  the   test    sheet  . 

The  chalk  mark  is  then  wiped  oil'  the  brass  roll  and 
more  chalk  put  on  the  rubber  roll;  the  upper  roll  is 
then  again  lowered  onto  its  mate  as  carefully  as  be- 
fore, so  that  one  .aid  does  not  touch  I. .fore  the  other; 
hut  now  the  levers  are  hooked  up  and  the  weights 
are     placed    exactly    half    way    on    the    level's    at     each 

housing.  The  same  seri.-s  of  measurements  are  taken; 
the  chalk  line  is  a  broad  parallel  mark  from  end  to  end 
of  the  brass  roll. 

"Crown  is  0.  K.".  says  the  Kngi r. 

"  N'ot  enough,"  says  ;i  roll  expert,  "she  will  show- 
light  in  the  middle  when  \  i ■  1 1  move  your  weights 
out.  " 

"Well,  th.-se  people  only  make  forty  pound  paper, 
and  they  oughl  nol  to  overweight  that  grade  of  nib 
h.-i-  f,,r  thai  weighl  of  paper." 

"Oh!  pshaw;  when  the  right  man  comes  on.  he'll 
move  those  weights  anyhow,  whether  they  need  it  or 
not." 

"W.-ll."  says  the  Engineer,  "Let  us  be  rfghl  as  \'a\- 
as  we  go.  " 

Then  again  th.-  top  roll  is  lifted  and  th.-  whole  pro 
.-.-ss  again  repeated  with  th.-  weights  at  the  extremi 

Of    'he     levers.        Filialh.     the     rollS,     the     Weights.      the 

levers  and  the  housiiiL's  are  marked  so  each  will  be 
rightly  placed  in  th.-  field  to  suit  tin-  crown,  the  density 
..f  th.-  rubber,  and  the  work  th.-  smoothing  pr.-ss  is  de- 
signed for.  Th.-  weights  and  levers  being  painted  red 
or  white,  show  unmistakeably   th.-   proper   position. 

"That  pulley  is  to  carry  th.-  wad  past  and  outside  the 
nip   of  the    roll."   explains   our   guide;   "you    sei 
pap.-r  is  reversed  at  the  third  pr.-ss.  and  the  win-  marks 
are  underneath." 

"Th.-  paper  is  passed  over  th.-  top  rubber  roll  and  is 
guid.-d  by  the  passage  of  the  wad  on  the  pulley  and 

belt    into  the   nip  where   tl v.-n   pressure   givi 

smooth  finish  or  a  finer  surface." 

"How-  do  we  know  what  crown,  what  density  of 
lubber  to  us.-,  and  what  weights  for  certain  papers) 
By  a  greal  deal  of  experience  seasoned  with  a  fair 
modicum  of  theory.  We  .-an  figure  the  deflection  of  any 
given  mil.  we  ,-an  accurately  measure  th.-  elasticity  of 
ibber,  and  we  know  th.-  pressure  per  inch  of  face 
that   will   give   good   results:   by  combining  all 

l'> s  of  information  together,  we  are  enabled  to  build 

a  successful  smoothing  pr.-ss.    These  testa  ate  „iade  to 
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verify  our  work,  which  is  done  according  to  calcula- 
nything  else,  you  have  to  know  how! 
rtain  reward  of  eternal  vigi- 
lance." _ 
"How   many  have  we  built*     Between  thirty  and 
few  months;  it's  like  this,  if  you  can 
build  anything  better  than  anyone  else,  you'll  find  thai 
remark  about  the  work  making  a  beaten 
track   to   your  door   is   pretty   nearly   right,   provided 
you  have  a  good  Sales  Department." 

The  crowning  of  calender  rolls  is  a  problem  pre- 
senting factors  of  unexpected  difficulty;  at  first  sight 
it  appears  evident  that  all  we  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count  is  the  load  on  the  lower  roll.  To  correct  for  the 
effect  of  this,  all  that  apparently  should  he  necessary 
would  be  to  give  enough  crown  to  overcome  the  deflec- 
tion due  to  this  load.  The  load  on  the  bottom  calender 
roll,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  rolls,  only  may  be  75 
ions,  on  a  modern  high  speed  news  machine,  and  this  is 
quite  an  item  to  take  care  of  in  itself.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  factor  of  even  more  importance,  which 
issibly  better  illustrated  by  a  description  and  sketch 
of  an  actual  ease,  in  order  to  point  the  moral  of  ex- 
planation, than  could  he  shown  in  any  other  way. 
The  three  views  in  the  illustration  show — 
1  The  side  diagram,  indicating  the  strains  and  de- 
flections set  up  when  running; 

U  The  appearance  of  the  two  bottom  rolls  of  the 
staek  when  set  up  complete,  hut  not  running.  This 
view  is  exaggerated  in  order  to  show  that  the  crown- 
ing  is  apparently  excessive,  the  rolls  bearing  hard  in 
the  middle  and  not  touching  at  the  ends,  in  fact,  light 
could  he  seen  at  the  ends  between  the  bottom  and  the 
so-called  lower  intermediate  roll.  These  rolls  were  160 
inch  face,  and  should  have  apparently,  owing  to  the 
high  pressure  in  the  middle,  given  "soft"  rolls  on  the 
winder  or  reel   in  the  middle : 

::  This  view  shows  in  exaggerated  form  the  ap- 
parent relationship  of  these  two  lower  rolls  when  in 
operation;  the  rolls  of  paper  made,  as  received  from 
this  stack  of  calenders,  were  hard  in  the  middle  anil 
soft  at  the  ends,  showing  beyond  a  douht  that  the 
crowning  was  not  sufficient. 

A  glance  ;it  view  1  i  explains  the  cause  of  the  ap- 
parently anomalous  fact,  showing  as  it  does,  that 
the  weight   and   the  movement  of  the  calender  rolls, 

both  tend  to  srp ze  out  the  lower  intermediate  roll 

towards  the  r 1.  in  the  middle  where  the  diameter  is 

si  :  this  action  is  evidently  enough  to  make  it  im- 
perative to  consider  these  new  applications  of  force 
e  problem  of  crowning,  when  the  crown  is  being 
caloBatcd. 

conclusion,  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  no  place  in  the 
r  machine,  would  the  use  of  a  successful  design  of 
a  non  rleflectible  roll  give  better  and  more  worthy  ser- 
than  in  the-  stack  of  calenders,  unless,  indeed,  it 
in  the  winder  itself. 


■   of  the  New  Brunswick  Government   Bays 

the  iniids  annually  is  $795,750. 

■  ut.  mileage  dues  and  stumpage 

by   the   operators   annually,   and 

under   sneh    regulations   as    w  ill 

md  saplings. 

the  value  of  the  leases 

tmplete  sur- 


SALE  OF  OCEAN  FALLS  CO.  PLANT  CONFIRMED. 

The  contract  entered  into  between  the  Western  Can- 
ada Trust  Company,  as  receiver  for  the  debenture  hold- 
ers of  the  Ocean  Falls  Company,  and  Messrs.  Fleis- 
hacker  Brothers  and  Johnston,  of  San  Francisco. 
whereby  the  plant  of  the  Ocean  Falls  Company,  situat- 
ed 200  miles  north  of  Vancouver,  is  to  pass  under  t  he 
control  of  a  merger  of  Pacific  coast  pulp  and  paper  in- 
terests, has  been  confirmed  by  Justice  Morrison  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Tin'  contract  has  been  unanimously  endorsed  by 
shareholders  at  a  meeting  called  in  Condon,  Eng.,  and 
provides  that  the  creditors  shall  he  paid  by  the  inter- 
ests which  the  taking  over  the  plant  and  assuming  the 
liability  toward  debenture  holders.  The  plant  at 
Ocean  Falls  is  one  of  the  largest  pulp  plants  on  the 
coast,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  turn- 
ing out  140  tons  of  dry  pulp  per  day.  A  lumber  mill 
has  been  in  active  operation  for  some  time  in  connec- 
tion with  the  company,  but  the  largest  aspect  of  the 
company's  enterprise  was  the  pulp  industry. 

Financial  difficulties  arose  before  the  plant  was 
completed,  with  the  result  that  control  passed  to  the 
debenture  holders  in  England,  who  had  contributed 
$3,500,000  towards  the  company's  capital.  At  the  re- 
cent auction  held  in  Vancouver,  the  court  placed  a  re- 
serve price  of  $3,375,000  on  the  plant,  which  includes 
80,000  acres  of  pulp  and  timber  leases,  extensive  water 
powers,  a  fleet  of  tug  boats  and  launches,  a  townsite 
with  a  large  hotel,  residences,  workmen's  dwellings 
and  a  school  house,  in  addition  to  a  pull'  mill  and  a 
lumber  mill. 


THE  CHICOUTIMI  PULP  CO.'S  ISSUE 
(From  Our  London  Correspondent   . 

Some   weeks  ago    1   drew   attention   in   these   notes  to 

the  fact  that  Mr.  .1.  B.  A.  Dubuc,  Managing  Director 

of  the  Chicoutimi  l'ulp  Company,  was  in  London  and 
that  Canadians  would  be  likely  to  hear  something  of 
interest  very  shortly.  That  item  of  interest  has  now 
come.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Dubuc  has  been  visiting 
Mr.  F.  F.  R.  Becker  and  .Mr.  Faithful  Begg  (chairman 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce)  regarding  the 
raising  of  $1,200,000  in  shares  of  $100  each  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  the  freehold  rights  of  the  pulp  wood 

lauds  situate  in  one  cont  inuoiis  block  on  the  lVrihonka 
and  Manouan  rivers  in  Quebec,  so  that  the  ('hicoutimi 
l'ulp  Company  may   have  | nstant   supply   of  timber 

and  do  away  with  the  question  of  stumpage,  which  has 

lately  been  raised  to  an  enormous  sum.     The  investment 

is  ;i  sound  one,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  ('hicoutimi  l'ulp  Company  being  a  well  pay- 
ing and  prosperous  concern.    The  Company  have  been 

so    wide   awake    that    while   others   were    Bleeping    they 

secured  with  several   firms  in   England  contracts  for 

pulp  to  cover  ten  years'  supply,  and  the  prices  ,ne 
ined  to  be  top  ones.  The  new  company  will  be 
known  as  the  ( 'hieout  imi  freehold  Kst;ites.  Ltd.  Mr. 
Faithful  Begg,  a  well  known  London  financier,  is 
chairman,  ami  the  other  directors  are  Mr.  ('olin  Mc- 
Cuaig,  of  Montreal,  and  Mr.  Dubuc  Mr.  I'.  Becker, 
of   London,  the  well  known   pulp   importer,  and   one  or 

two  others,  buys  on  :m  average  86,000  tons  of  pulp 
From   the   Chicoutimi   Company,   out    of  an   estimated 

production  of  90,000  tons,  so  that   it   is  i issary  to 

stu'h  the  question  of  pulp  wood  lands  without  delay*. 


May   15,   1914. 
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PAPER  TESTING  AT  THE  U.S.  BUREAU  OF 
STANDARDS 


By  FRED  C.  CLARK,  Director  of  Paper  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Standards,  United  States. 


The  term  quality,  when  applied  to  any  manufactured 
article  depends  upon  three   important   considerations, 

viz..  Materials  used;  methods  of  manufacture,  and  suit- 
ability of  the  finished  product  for  a  particular  purpose. 
There  is  a  constantly  growing  demand  on  the  part  of 
e   large   consumer   for   reliable   means   by   which    he 


ial  testing.  New  testing  devices  and  methods  are  being 
continually  sought  after  and  co-operative  work  is  being 
undertaken  with  both  manufacturers  and  other  labora- 
tories. The  fact  is  coming  to  our  attention  more 
igly  all  the  time  that  the  manufacturer  who  has 
an  accurate  knowledge  as  to  his  product  is  in  a  much 
termine  quality,  as  it  applies  to  the  materials  stronger  position  for  competition  than  is  the  manu- 
or  articles  which  he  purchases.  The  value  of  the  facturer  who  gives  little  or  no  attention  to  this  detail, 
testing  of  materials  has  become  a  recognized  fact,  and  For  the  same  reason  the  manufacturer  who  lias  an  ac- 
the  nowledge  thus  gained  is  being  utilized  by  the  curate  knowledge  as  to  his  competitor's  product,  or 
manufacturer  as  well  as  the  consumer.  the  needs  of  a  new  customer,  is  in  much  tin-  stronger 

Tlie  paper  industry  has  been  somewhat  slow  to  re  position  than  is  that  manufacturer  who  relies  on 
cognize  the  value  of  methods  of  testing,  due  in  large  "matching  a  sample"  without  full  definite  knowledge 
part  to  tin-  diversity  of  raw  material  that  may  enter  as  to  the  particular  requirements  the  paper  must  have. 
into    til.-    composition    of    paper,    and    also    due    in    pari  A   countless  number  of  cases   may   he  cited   in   which 


to  tin-  tremendous  growth  of  tin-  industry.  When  it 
is  considered  that  this  country  produced  less  than  50 
tons  per  day  in  the  year  1880,  while  the  year  1913 
shows  a  daily  production  of  IS. 000  tons,  we  may  real- 
ize something  of  the  tremendous  demand  for  paper 
by  the  country  at  large;  and  considering  the  demand 
it  may  be  readily  understood  why  manufacturers  have 
not  given  more  attention  to  the  testing  of  their  raw 
materials  or  then-  finished  product.  The  realization 
of  the  value  of  accurate  knowledge  relating  to  quality 
in  paper,  has,  therefore,  come  tirst  from  the  large  con- 
sumer, rather  than  the  manufacturer,  din-  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  large  buyer  was  required  to  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  many  kinds  of  paper,  while 
the  average  manufacturer  need  only  be  familiar  with 
his   own   product. 

Determining   Paper  Standards. 

Tie   United  States  Government,  in  point  of  total  value 
and  diversity  of  commercial  grades  used  is  one  of  the 
largest   consumers   of   paper   in    this   country,    and    was 
one  of  the  tirst  consumers  in  this  country  to  recognize 
the    value   of   definite    requirements    for   a    particular 
use.    The  day  of  trade  terms  to  represent  a  certain  de- 
finite grade  of  paper  is  almost  a  thing  of  tie-  past  in 
this  country.     For  example  you  may  purchase    'bond" 
paper  made  from  all  chemical   wood,  all   high   grade 
or  any   grade   in  between:   the   same   thing   holds 
of    many    other    trade    papers.      The    question    is 
it  once:  what  is  he  difference,  if  any.  and  how  may 
true  of  many  other  trade  papers.    The  question  is  ask- 
once:  what  is  the  difference,  if  any.  and  how  may 
i his  be  determined.'   If   rag  s'oek   has   any   advantage 
over  chemical  wood  in  a   bond  or  ledger  paper,  then 
it    must    be   worth   while   to   have   some    means    to   de- 
termine the  fibre  composition  in  a  paper.     The  know- 
ledge as  to  fibre  composition  of  a  paper  then  must  have 

influence  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  a  papei 
term  quality  as  applied  to  paper  refers  to  its  physical 
and  chemical  characteristics,  which   if  stated   in  num- 
erical values  must   give  a   ready   means  by  which   two 
papers  may  be  compared. 

Matching  a  Sample. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  intensely  interested  in 
this  whole  subject  of  definite  specifications  and  mater- 

*From  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  New  York. 


a  paper  buyer  after  several  trials  of  differenl  lots  of 
paper  will  decide  that  a  certain  paper  will  meet  his 
special  needs.  This  particular  paper  he  calls  by  a 
special  name  and  then  In-  attempts  to  get  reasonable 
bids  on  a  specification  in  which  he  has  incorporated 
a  large  number  of  meaningless  terms.  A  point  in  mind 
is  where  a  manufacturer  was  sent  a  sample  of  very 
ordinary  all  wood  machine  finish  printing,  and  was 
asked  to  bid  on  several  pounds  of  one  size  and  weight, 
tin-  ,  ting  that    the   enclosed   sample   w  . 

extra  superfine,  lithograph  paper  and  was  required  to 
be  without  stretch  or  shrinkage  in  either  direction 
and  no  wood  pulp  would  lie  permitted.  Be  also  stated 
that  the  enclosed  sample  was  satisfactory  in  every  par- 
ticular.    Did  he  get   the   paper.'   he  certainly   did   and 

he    paid    eight    and   one-half   cents   per    pound.    I ause 

four  cents  represented  the  cost  of  a  special  name,  as 
he  could  have  bought  machine  finish  printing  for  under 
41-  cents.  But  what  about  the  unsuccessful  bidder, 
who  not  having  seen  the  sample  put  in  a  bid  at  In 
cents  per  pound  with  tin-  intention  of  supplying  an  all- 
rag  paper,  which  In-  knows  from  previous  experience 
iii  the  manufacturing  of  lithograph  papers  gives 
cellent  results  for  fine  lithographic  printing.  This  is 
-•■  in  which  a  simple  definite  specification  could 
easily  have  been  drawn   up  and  as  has   been   proven   in 

later    deliveries    the    price    has    I n     very    materially 

reduced  by  the  use  of  such  a  specification.  This  il- 
lustration is  only  a  representative  one  of  a  greal  many 

-    -    that   could   be  cited. 

Qualities  and  Properties. 

In  this  discussion  of  paper  testing,  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  numerical  values  ob- 
tained as  the  result  of  physical  and  chemical  tests  upon 
a  given  sample  do  not  cover  every  quality  or  property 
a    paper    max-    have.      Such    important    properti 

ccloi  omsh         formation         degn \  sizing 

"dirt."  "rattle,"  and  tin-  "feel"  of  a  paper  arc  terms 
often  used,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  describe  any  paper  without  using  on.-  or 
more  of  these  terms,  yet  so  far  no  tests  have  been  de- 
veloped which  will  enable  the  testing  laboratory  to 
express  these  properties  in  numerical  terms.  There  are 
no  definite  standards  with  which  a  paper  may  be 
pared  to  determine  these  special  properties,  for 
of  standards  that  would  be  suitable   for  one  ch 
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3,  would  be  absolutely  unsuitable  for  use  in  grad- 
lass  of  papers. 

mi    a    shed    of   paper   then 
narro  own   to  determining  those  properties 

which  may  be  expressed  in  numerical  terms.  These 
values  are  such  that  when  due  care  is  exercised  two 
re  individuals  using  the  same  methods  and  sam- 
ind  working  independently  will  obtain  duplicate 
results.  By  such  methods  the  personal  element  of  the 
individual  is  very  largely  eliminated 

Paper  Testing. 

Paper  testing  may   he  divided  into  three  heads  as 

follows  : 

Microscopical  examination. 

Physical  testing. 
( 'hemieal  analysis. 

By  a  micFOScipal  examination  the  kind  or  kinds  of 
fibres  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  paper  may  he 
determined  and  the  experienced  individual  will,  with 
considerable  accuracy,  he  enabled  to  estimate  the  pro- 
m  of  the  various  fibres  used.  The  microscope 
also  indicates  the  presence  of  rosin  size,  the  kind  of 
loading  material  used,  and  the  effect  of  the  beating 
process  on  the  fibres.  The  microscope  could  also  be 
made  to  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  to  the  manufac- 
turer in  helping  to  identify  specks  and  dirt  spots. 

Physical  testing  includes  those  properties  such  as 
weight  on  the  ream  hasis  or  per  unit  area,  thickness 
of  the  individual  sheel  or  the  "  hulk  "  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sheets,  bursting  strength  per  unit  area,  tensile 
gtb  per  unit  width  or  per  square  inch  id'  eross 
sectional  area,  elongation  at  rupture,  folding  endurance 
change  in  area  due  to  variation  in  atmosphere  humidity 
and  the  absorption  of  moisture  in  definite'  time  in- 
tervals. 

•  'hemieal  analysis  shows  the  kind  and  amount  of 
■•si/ini:"  and  the  "loading"  material  retained  and  the 
nature  of  the  coloring  materials  used. 

Microscopical  Examination. 

The  principal  purpose  of  a  microscopical  examination 
is  to  determine  what  fibre  or  fibres  were  used  in  making 
a  paper,  and  then  to  estimate  the  relative  proportion 
of  each  on  a  hasis  of  100  per  cent  for  the  total  fibre 
composition.  Such  an  examination  requires  the  fol- 
lowing apparatus:  Beakers,  test  tubes,  slides  Eor 
microscope,  two  long  pointed  steel  dissecting  needles, 
ii  burner,  and  tripod  stand  or  other  means  of 
pie  ,  one  large  bottle  of  '  ■_.  per  cent  solu- 
tiof)    of   caustic    soda,   one    small    bottle    id'   25    per    cent 

hw-oehh.ric  acid,  six  small  dark  colored  'jlass  bottles 

with  dropping  stoppers  for  stains,  small  pieces  of  filter 

paper,    and    a     microscope    which     for    ordinary     work 

I  be  capable  of  magnifying  about   15  times.     The 

dar  microscope  will  be  found  to  he  besl   suited 

ntimating    work.      Where    it    is    desired    to   study 

:  speeial  characteristics  of  a  fibre  then 

pable  of  magnify  ini_'   150  to  200  times 

h.        I|se(|. 

ire  highly  transparent   and 

Seen    under   the   ii 
•'■me  staininc  solution 

rini    out  their  size  and 

1  ■  ■      besl     -'.mi    lor    this 

slam,    which    is 

thai    is.   it    has   the 

■  t   uncooked 
chemical  wood  pulps 


are  colored  an  indigo  blue;  eotton.  linen,  and  some 
otler  fibres  arc  colored  a  wine  red. 

This  staining  solution  is  made  up  as  follows: 
Solution  "A" — 20  gms.  Zinc  Chloride. 

Ii)  cc.  of  water    preferably  distilled  |. 
Solution  "P>" — T.l.  grms  of  Potassium  Iodide. 
0.1  gram  of  Iodine  crystals. 
5  ec.  of  water  (preferably  distilled1. 

Dissolve  ""A"*  by  adding  the  water  to  the  zinc  chlo- 
ride in  a  glass  beaker.  Dissolve  "l!"  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  the  water  to  the  potassium  iodide  and  iodine 
crystals  in  a  ulass  beaker,  and  after  dissolving  add  the 
remainder  of  the  5  cc.  of  water.  The  two  solutions — 
"A"  and  "B"  are  then  mixed  together  and  allowed 
lo  stand  L'4  hours  to  settle,  after  which  the  clear  liquid 
may  be  poured  off  and  divided  between  two  of  the 
dark  hlass  bottles  with  the  dropping  stoppers.  All 
iodine  solutions  will  fade  in  light,  and  should,  there- 
fore, he  kept  in  the  dark  as  much  as  posisble. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  use  two  more  of  the  dropper 
stopped  bottles  to  keep  a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc 
chloride  and  water  in  one  ami  a  concentrated  solution 
of  zinc  chloride  and  water  in  one  and  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodine  in  water  in  the 
second:  these  two  solutions  will  be  found  convenient  in 
adjusting  the  Herzberg  stain. 

How  to  Make  a  Microscope  Test. 

The  preparation  of  a  sample  of  paper  for  the 
microscope  is  as  follows :— Several  small  pieces  of  pa- 
per id'  about  the  area  of  a  cent  are  cut  from  different 
parts  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  These  pieces  are  then  placed 
in  a  beaker  and  covered  with  some  4  per  cent  solu- 
tion id'  caustic  soda,  and  the  whole  mass  is  then  brOUgbl 
to  a  boil  over  a  suitable  heating  device.  After  boiling 
for  about  a  minute,  the  liquid  is  poured  oil'  ami  some 
tap  water  added  to  wash  out  the  caustic  soda,  ami  two 
or  three  drops  of  a  25  per  cent  solution  hydrochloric 
acid  added  to  neutralize  the  alkali. 

The  slightly  acid  solution  is  then  poured  off  ami  en- 
ough of  the  small  pieces  of  paper  are  pinched  off  anil 
rolled  into  a  hall  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  This  small 
hall  of  pulp  should  be  well  rolled  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  then  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and  the 
test  tube  about  half  tilled  with  water.  Care  must  be 
exercised  to  rinse  the  hands  after  working  each  sam- 
ple, lo  keep  from  contaminating  the  sample  following. 
The  test  tube  is  th. 'ii  shaken  vigorously,  until  the 
paper  has  been  entirely  broken  up  and  the  fibres  are 
well  separated.  A  few  fibres  are  next  removed  with 
the  point  of  the  III  ieroscope  needle  from  the  test  tube, 
ami  a  small  sample  is  placed  on  each  end  of  the  micro 
scope     slide.        The     slide    should     he     held     ill     tile     holder 

over  some  black  surface,  as  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  eye 
to  look  at  white  fibres  againsl  a  black  background. 
The  wet  fibres  on  a  slide  maj  best  he  dried  by  cover- 
ing tin-in  with  good  filter  paper  and  left  to  dry  for  a 
few    minutes    in    the   air. 

Til.'  fibres  are  thoroughly  dried  ami  a  drop  of  the 
lb'    berg    stained     is    ad. led.    and    the    fibres    are    well 

••teased"    oil!     by    the    Use    of    two    microscope    lie. 'dies,    a 

cover  glass  is  placed  upon  the  fibres  and  well  press,,! 

down,  all  the  stain  pressed  out  around  th lu'es  of  the 

elass  being  removed   with   filter  paper,  ami   the  slide 

polished    with    paper   or    cloth 

The    slide     is    next     placed     llll. lei'    the    I II  Ic  I'oscope       .'I  lid 

after  studying  ihc  various  fields,  an  estimate  of  the 

proportion   of  each   id'   the    various   kinds   id'   fibre   may 

en 

It    is   best    to   use    four   stains    for   this   work,    that    is. 
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each  stain  is  of  slightly  different  strength  as  each  one 
gives  the  best  results  on  certain  fibres.  For  example: 
a  stain  thai  dearly  brings  ont  the  wine  red  color  on 
cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  as  a  rule  usually  does  not  give 
the  best  blue  color  on  bleached  soda  and  sulphite  pulp; 
this  same  stain  on  ground  wood  pulp  has  almost  no 
fleet    at   all. 

In  making  up  a  stain  to  produce  the  best  color  on 
he    particular  fibre,   the   following   points   should    be 

membered: 

Two  or  three  drops  of  water  added  to  a  good  stain 
for  rag  and  bleached  chemical  wood  will  tend  to  fade 
out  tlie  wine-red  color,  the  blue  will  remain  nearly  un- 
changed, and  the  yellow  color  on  ground  wood  will 
hi  broughl  out  very  much  (dearer.  In  other  words,  a 
good  rag  stain  when  used  on  ground  wood,  produces 
produce  a  deeper  blue  on  chemical  wood  fibres. 

The  addition  of  two  or  three  drops  from  the  bottle 
containing  the  concentrated  solution  of  iodine  and  po- 
tassium iodide  in  water,  will  produce  a  deeper  wine- 
red  on  rag  fibres,  while  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  solution  of  zinc-chloride  in  water  will 
produce  a  deeper  blue  on  chemical  wod  fibres. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  iodine  solutions 
will  continually  fade  out  and  that  the  best  results 
may  only  be  obtained  when  the  stains  give  the  proper 
colors. 

The  easiest  and  best  way  to  Secure  a  stain  of  the 
righl  coloring  capacity  is  to  keep  on  hand  the  follow 
bag  pulps:  Bleached  soda  ami  sulphite  pulps,  unbleach- 
ed sulphite,  ground  wood  and  beaten  rag  stock.  The 
rag  stock  may  most  easily  be  secured  by  using  a  sheet 
of  good  quality  filter  paper,  which  is  always  made  from 
"all-rag"  stock.  Now  take  small  bits  of  the  bleached 
soda  and  bleached  sulphite  pulps  and  thoroughly  mix 
them,  after  tirst  separating  them  in  water  in  a  test 
tuli.'.  Place  a  small  sample  on  a  microscope  slide, 
thoroughlj  dry  the  fibres,  add  one  drop  of  stain,  sep 
arate  fibres  with  the  needles,  place  cover  glass  in  posi 
tion  and  place  slide  under  the  microscope.  Bach  fibre 
should  be  of  a  blue  color,  the  sulphite  fibres  ap 
pearing  much  wider  and  Longer  than  soda  fibres,  ami 
should  show  a  Lighter  blue  color,  as  the  fibre  is  more 
translucent    than    a    soda     fibre,    while    the    soda    fibre 

should  take  a  darker  bh olor. 

Soda  and  sulphite  fibres  should  show  a  slighl  color 
difference,  the  soda  fibres  being  colored  a  darker  in- 
digo   blue.    While    sulphite    fibres    should     be    colored    a 

Lighter  indigo  blue.  If  this  color  difference  is  not 
dearly  brought  out.  then  either  water  or  zinc  chloride 

solution  should  be  added,  depending  whether  it  is  de- 
sired   to   Weaken   or  deepen    the   colors. 

Some  rag  fibres  should  now  be  added  to  the  test 
tube,  and  a  second  slide  made  up.  using  a  bottle  of 
stain    which    is    intended    to    produce    best    results    on 

mixtures  of  rag  and  wood   pulps      This   s »nd   stain 

is  adjusted  by  adding  water,  zinc  chloride,  or  iodine- 
potassium-iodide,    or   all   as    may    be   a led    until    the 

three  fibres,  soda,  sulphite,  and  rag,  are  all  clearly 
brought  out. 

A  third  stain  should  be  prepared  for  such  papers 
.is  contain  ground  wood  by  using  a  mixture  of  ground 
wood  and  sulphite  (unbleached)  and  then  adjusting 
the  stains  to  give  the  best  colors.  The  proper  color 
for  ground  wood  is  the  lemon-yellow,  uever  an  orange- 
yellow,  as  then  the  sulphite  pulp  is  too  slightly  colored 
and   ground  wood  estimates  are   necessarily   too   high. 

The  experienced  man  may  by  using  this  method  give 
some  very  surprising  results.  The  Bureau  of  stand- 
ards  believes  that  in  papers  containing   mixtures   of 


rag  and  bleached  chemical  wood,  a  careful  microscopi- 
cal estimate  is  well  within  5  per  cent  of  the  correct 
fibre  contents.  For  papers  containing  ground  wood, 
especially  where  the  percentage  of  ground  wood  is 
high,  then  the  degree  of  accuracy  is  within  10  per  cent 
of  the  correct   fibre  contents. 

Physical  Testing. 

For  laboratory  use  the  quickest  sheet-weighing  de- 
vice is  the  quadrant  paper  scale,  so  graduated  that  the 
corresponding  ream  weight — either  500  or  480  sheets 
— is  read  off  directly  in  pounds. 

Thickness  of  paper  may  best  be  determined  by  the 
use  of  a  spring  micrometer  having  a  hand  that  travels 
around  the  circular  dial.  This  dial  is  graduated  into 
thousandths  of  an  inch  and  may  be  read  to  ten  thoiis 
andths. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  pressure  on  (he 
paper  is  constant,  and  also  that  the  pressure  surfaces 
are  Large  enough  not  to  compress  the  paper. 

The  bursting  Strength  of  a  paper  is  determined  witli 
a  machine  by  which  the  paper  is  firmly  clamped  against 
a  rubber  diaphragm  through  which  the  pressure  is 
applied   to  a   circular  area  of  the   paper   asuriiuj   

square  inch.  The  actual  pressure  of  the  Liquid  under 
the  rubber  diaphragm  required  to  burst  the  paper  is 
registered  on  a  carefully  calibrated  pressure  gauge, 
reading  pounds  per  square  inch.  An  average  of  ten 
readings  is  taken  as  the  cone, -t  bursting  strength. 

The  tensile  strength  of  a  paper  is  determined  upon  a 
suitable  machine,  capable  of  accurately  recording  the 

tension  required  to  break  a  strip  of  paper,  when  held 
at  each  end  by  suitable  clamps  and  the  clamps  are 
moved    apart    until    breaking    of    the    paper    occurs. 

The  folding  endurance  is  measured  on  a  machine  in 
which  a  strip  of  paper  of  definite  size  is  clamper.  The 
(damps  are  held  apart  under  definite  tension  and  the 
paper  is  caused  to  bend  back  and  forth  upon  itself, 
until  the  fibres  wear  through  at  line  of  folding.  The 
number  of  double  folds  is   recorded  automatically   bj 

I    suitable    device. 

Expansion  of  a  paper  may  be  determined  by  submit 

ting  the  paper  to  different   at spheric  conditions  and 

noting  resultant  size  of  sheet  at  each  change  in  the 
at  mosphere. 

The  measure  of  absorption  of  a  paper  is  the  heighl 
to  which,  in  a  given  time,  a  Liquid  will  rise  by  capillary 
action,  when  one  end  of  a  vertically  held  strip  of 
paper  is  immersed  in  water.  This  test  as  well  a-  all 
physical  tests  must  be  made  under  a  uniform  condition 
of  humidity. 

Chemical  Analysis. 

An  ash  determination  is  made  by  igniting  a  two  gram 

sample  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  residue  contains 
no  carbon.  The  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  dis- 
■sector  and  then  weighed  and  the  weigb.1  of  the  ash 
divided  by  two  and  multiplied  by  T")  gi 
cent  of  ash  retained  in  the  paper.  This  result  includes 
the  per  cent  natural  ash  of  the  fibres  plus  the  per  cent 
actual  Loading  material  retained.  The  character  of 
the  Loading  material  may  be  determined  from  the  ash 
by  cither  chemical  methods  or  by  the  use  of  die  mi- 
cope. 

Quantitative  Determination  for  Rosin  and  Glue. 

The  quantitative  determination  for  rosin  is  made 
as  follows:  A  five  gram  sample  is  cut  into  strips  and 
the  strips  folded  back  and  forth  upon  itself,  and  then 
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Erlenmayer  flask.     The  paper  is 
ol  made  acid  with  acetic  acid. 
s  nex1   transformed  to  a  casserole  and 
art,.r  g  the  alcohol,  the  acid  residue  is 

taken  up  in  water  and  extracted  with  ether  in  a  sep- 
iry  funnel.     Three  extractions  are  sufficient,  and 
ombined  ether  extracts  are  washed  twice  with  wa- 
nd transferred  to  a  weighted  dish.     After  evapor- 
ation to  dryness  the  residue  is  evaporated  with  abso- 
lute alcohol  to  remove  water  and  heated  in  an  air  hath 
at  ''i'  degs.  C.  for  one  hour. 

The  dish  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  a  disiccator  and 
weighed.  The  resultant  weight  in  grams  divided  by 
.">  and  multiplied  by  100  gives  the  per  cent  total  rosins. 
One  Of  the  simplest  tests  fur  till'  presence  of  rosin 
sizing  is  to  place  a  drop  of  ether  on  the  paper.  The 
presence  of  rosin  sizing  will  he  indicated  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  ring  around  the  edge  of  the  spot  after  the 
ether  has  evaporated. 

A  quantitative  determination  for  glue  may  he  made 
by  extracting  a  sample  of  the  paper  with  warm  water 
and  precipating  the  glue  with  tannic  acid  or  phospho- 
molybdic  acid.  The  precipitate  that  forms  is  an  in- 
dication of  glue  in  the  paper. 

(due  may  he  determined  quantitatively  from  the  ni- 
trogeu   factor,  by  the  well-known  Kjeldahl  method. 

Causes  of  Rejections. 

In  regard  to  the  acceptance  and  rejections  of  paper 
by  the  Government  Printing  office,  it  will  no  doubt  he 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  entire  trade  to  mention 
some  of  the  causes  for  tin'  rejection  as  well  as  what 
point  seems  to  cause  most  trouble  1<>  the  government 
contractor.  The  deliveries  so  Ear  for  the  present  con- 
trad  year  show  that  approximately  87  per  cent  of  all 
the  paper  delivered  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
was  found  to  "Conform  to  the  standard  samples  and 
specifications  in  every  particular."  of  the  13  per  cent 
which  was  rejected,  over  36  per  cent  of  this  total  was 
rejected  on  account  of  color,  finish  and  formation,  and 
of  these  three,  color  seems  to  he  much  the  greatest 
cause  for  rejection.  The  requirements  that  appears  to 
he  the  second  hardest  to  meet  was  bursting  strength. 
In  thi-  case  IT  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  rejected 
papers  was  rejected  due  to  papers  being  below  require- 
ments. An  excess  of  rosin  size  was  responsible  Eor 
-  per  cent  "f  the  total  rejections,  while  an  excess  of 
and  a  deficiency  in  fibre  composition  was  respon- 
sible   for  .">   per  cent    and   It   per  emit    rejections   respec- 

ly. 
A  number  of  rejections  were  such  as  could  onlj   be 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 

'is  is  meant  such  things  as  failure  to  watermark 
when  so  ordered  and   where  the  specification  definitely 

-  for  watermarking  with  the  great  seal  of  the 
1'niteil  states      Rejections  were  also  made  in  certain 

that  were  received  with  the  great  seal  watermark, 

10    watermark    was    required    and    a    watermark    of 

kind  made  the  paper  absolutely  unsuited  for  its 

tular  purpi  I        less  wrapping  and  packing, 

several  inches  too  large,  so  thai  the  paper  slid 

the  <         nid  was  badly  damaged  in  transit, 

i  pal  rejections. 

luses  of  rejection  the 

or   the  attention   of  the 

irsting   strength,  for  on 

■  half   the   total    rejec- 

I  '  that   finish,  format  mil. 

■  bat  tin   paper  maker 


succeeds  in  these  requirements  more  often  than  in  the 
matter  of  color  and  strength. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  a  bursting  strength 
requirement  for  papers  is  not  considered  by  the  paper 
trade  as  one  of  the  more  important  points.  For  this 
reason  the  bursting  strength  requirement  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  schedule  and  other  govern- 
men  schedules  for  paper  supplies  has  been  looked  up- 
on with  disfavor  by  the  paper  trade.  To  some  the  iiu- 
pression  has  been  gained  that  the  addition  of  a  burst- 
ing strength  requirement  was  an  attempt  to  impose 
a  hardship  on  a  contractor.  In  regard  to  this  point. 
I  wish  to  give  special  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  more 
time  and  attention  has  been  given  to  this  one  part  in 
the  specification  than  has  been  given  to  any  other. 
Ami  the  minimum  limit  has  been  established  only  after 
a  long  series  of  test  on  actual  deliveries.  The  records 
ol  tests  on  deliveries  for  the  past  two  years  show  re- 
sults that  fully  justifies  the  requirements  adopted,  as 
only  in  very  few  cases  has  it  seemed  advisable  to 
change  the  specification  requirement. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Paper  Laboratory,  the 
ratio  of  bursting  strength  to  ream  weight  has  been 
calculated  on  the  25  x  40  size,  and  the  resultant  figure 
is  expressed  in  per  cent.  For  example,  lots  "iO  to 
53  inclusivi — white  tablet  writing,  all  wood,  is  re- 
quired to  have  a  minimum  of  17  points  on  a  48-pound 
25  x  40  size:  this  gives  the  ratio  35.4  per  cent.  With 
this  ratio  the  required  minimum  bursting  strength  for 
any  other  weight  under  this  item  may  he  readily  found 
by  multiplying  the  ream  weight  on  '_'.">  \  40  by  the  ratio 
35.4  per  cent,  and  the  result  is  bursting  strength  re- 
quired. Lots  ."iti  to  (>•_'  inclusive  50  per  cent  rag 
writing,  machine-dried  and  supercalendered,  is  re- 
quired to  have  a  ratio  of  36.7  per  cent,  equal  to  1.1 
points  per  pound  on  a  size  HI  x  21  inches.  I., 
to  88  inclusive  7."i  per  cent  rag  writing,  tub-sized  and 
air  or  loft-dried,  the  ratio  is  58.5  per  cent,  equal  to 
approximately  1:;|  points  bursting  strength  per  pound 
on  a  ream  Hi  x  21  inches.  Pots  94  and  95  thin  bond, 
highest  grade,  must  have  a  ratio  of  7(i.7  per  cent,  equal 
to  2.3  points  bursting  strength  per  pound  on  a  ream 
lti  x  21  inches.  Lots  96  to  99  Pond,  all  rag,  the 
ratio  is  74. "J  per  cent,  equal   to  l"  t    bursting  strength 

per  | ml  on  a  ream  Pi  x  L'l  inches.     Pot  100     Highest 

grade  bond  'he  ratio  is  83.4  per  cent,  equal  to  2% 
points  bursting  strength  per  pound  on  a  ream  Pi  x  21 
inches.  Second  class  ledger  is  required  to  have  a  ra- 
tio of  58  per  cent,  equal  to  approximately  1;;, 
points  per  pound.  Pi  x  l'l  inches,  and  tirst-class  Ledger 
has  a  ratio  of  s.",  per  ,.,.,,).  equal  to  approximately  L'  |  ._. 
points  bursting  strength  per  pound,  16  x  L'l  inches. 

Uniform  Testing  Methods. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Bureau  of  standards  that 
all   manufacturers   ami    users   of   paper   will    readily    re 

cognize   that    a   em  ret    set    of  definite   chemical   and 

physical  tests  when  carried  out  under  uniform  condi 

Hon,    will    give    more    liable    results    than    could    I b 

tai I    ill   any   other   way.         It    is  also   the   belief  of   the 

Bureau  of  Standards  that  a  knowledge  as  to  th 
tore  of  our  methods  of  paper  testing  as  well  as  the 
manner  in   which  a   paper  specification   is  developed, 

Will    tend    to    convince    the    trade    of    the    fairness    with 

w  hich  this  w  ork  is  carried  on. 

P    ifl   not    meant    that    a   s,t    of   testa   will    fell   all   alum! 

a  pap.-:-,  hut  that  a  s,  i  0f  definite  tests,  together  with 
a  judicial  exercise  of  judgmenl  in  regard  to  color  .finish. 
formation  and  din.  will  tend  to  promote  fairness  to  all 
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concerned.  The  government  fully  recognizes  the  fact 
that  whenever  a  paper  specification  imposes  a  hard- 
ship or  restriction  upon  bidders  in  an  unnecessary 
manner,  that  same  restriction  will  necessarily  tend  to 
raise  the  price  of  that  particular  grade  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

it  is  the  belief  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  that  only 
by  earnest  co-operation  between  the  government  test- 
ing laboratories  and  the  manufacturers  may  the  most 
desirable  paper  specification  be  developed.  The  great- 
est degree  of  co-operation  will  come  when  manufac- 
turers understand  that  their  comments  or  criticism  on 
any  point  will  be  given  the  fullest  consideration  by 
I  lie  Bureau  of  Standards.  Such  discussions  invariably 
develop  much  valuable  data,  and  the  results  are  bene- 
ficial to  all  concerned. 


Summary  of  Court  Decision  in 
Spanish  River  Case 

As  announced  in  the  last  issue  id'  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  the  Customs  Court  of  the  United  states  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
which  allowed  the  free  entry  of  paper  manufactured 
by  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  from  pulp 
wood  mown  on  Crown  Lands  of  Ontario  upon  which 
the  Government  had  removed  the  Provincial  restric- 
tions in  favor  of  the  owner.  The  Customs  Court  in 
summing  up  the  issues  under  consideration,  says: — 

"On  the  25th  day  of  November,  1912,  the  importer 

was  the  owner,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisos 
contained  in  the  written  instruments  relating  thereto, 
of  certain  concessions  or  grants  of  the  righl  to  cul 
pulp  wood  and  other  wood  upon  Large  tracts  of  Crown 
lands  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  a  period  of  sub- 
stantially twenty-one  years,  which  has  not  as  yet  ex- 
pired. The  enjoyment  of  these  concessions  by  the  im- 
porter was  upon  the  condition,  among  other  things, 
that  it  should  establish  and  equip  in  Canada  pulp  and 
paper  mills  at  an  expense  of  at  least  $1,5000,000  and 
which  appear  in  fact  to  have  required  an  outlay  of  up- 
ward of  *3,000,000),  and  that  it  should  continuously 
maintain  and  operate  the  same  to  the  extent  of  pro 
ducing  annually  at  least  35,000  tons  of  pulp  and  paper, 
and  that  it  should  employ  on  an  average  4110  hands  in 
connection  therewith.  The  concessions  prohibited  the 
importer  from  cutting  wood  on  the  lauds  covered  there- 
hx  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  the  same  in  the  wood 
and  from  selling  the  same  to  Other  persons  for  export 
in  that  condition." 

The  Spanish  River  .Mills  protested  to  the  Canadian 
Government  that  under  its  agreement  it  was  forced  to 
pay  a  duty  on  all  of  its  shipments  of  paper  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  therefore  it  was  unable  to 
compete  with  other  Canadian  mills.  The  Minister  of 
<  lown  Lands  then  met  with  the  officials  of  the  Spanish 
River  Mill  and  a  new  agreemenl  was  drawn  up,  which 
gave  to  the  Spanish  River  Company  the  right  to  ex- 
port pulp  wood  and  a  general  release  from  all  Crown 
land  restrictions,  provided  that  the  mill  agreed  to 
erect  and  equip  two  additional  machines  at  its  Espan- 
ola  Mills,  increase  its  production  from  3.").000  tons  of 
pulp  and  paper  a  year,  and  to  employ  at   least   1,000 


hands  in  the  woods.  This  the  Spanish  River  Mill 
agreed  to  do,  ami  Judge  Barber,  of  the  Customs  Court. 
commenting  on  this  agreement,  says: 

"It  is  manifest  that  the  installing  of  the  additional 
machines,  the  employment  of  the  additional  help,  and 
the  production  of  the  increased  output  are  all  new 
conditions  to  be  performed  by  the  importer  in  order 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  right  to  export,  and  is  a  con- 
tinuing consideration  therefor. 

"A  restriction  means  a  restraint,  a  limitation,  a  con 
tineiiient  within  certain  limits,  and  one  can  hardly  re- 
frain from  querying  if  it  was  intended  by  the  contract 
of  November  25  to  remove  all  restrictions  upon  ex- 
portation, why  it  was  not  stated  in  simple  language  in 
substance  that  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
Limited,  was  thereby  unconditionally  relieved  and  re- 
leased from  the  prohibition  of  export  in  the  earlier 
contracts  provided,  notwithstanding  anything  therein 
contained  to  the  contrary.  This  would  have  left  the 
company  entirely  free  to  cut  ami  export  pulp  wood  if 
it  so  desired  without  compelling  it  to  return,  yield  or 
pay  any  consideration  therefor,  and  would  have  clear- 
ly accomplished  what  it  is  urged  was  accomplished. 
The  importer  could  then  have  exported  all  or  any  part 

of  the  pulp  wood  cut  h\  it  upon  crown  lands  withoiil 
incurring  any  liability  to  have  its  rights  under  various 
grants  terminated  by  reason  thereof.  In  other  words, 
its  right  to  export  would  have  been  wholly  free  and  un- 
rest ricted. 

"Put  the  parties  instead  of  this  elected  to  contract 

that    certain    conditions,    some    new.    some    old.    ami    all 

to  he  observed  and  perfori I  bj   the  importer,  should 

be  the  consideration  for  the  abrogation  of  the  prohibi- 
ti »f  export  ami  of  the  grant  of  the  righl  thereof. 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  whether  these  importa- 
tions are  a  part  of  the  required  annual  product  of  .Ml. 
000  tons  or  are  a  part  of  an  excess  thereof  (the  evi- 
dence is  silent  on  this  question),  thej   are  not  entitled 

to  fr ntrj    as  claii I.   because   the   importer  has  not 

an  unrestricted  righl  to  export  pulp  wood  from  which 
they  are  manufactured. 

"The  conclusion  we  reach  is  really  giving  effeel  to 
the  intent  of  the  parties  of  the  contract,  because  on 
one  hand  the  importers  objeel  in  executing  it  was  to 
obtain  so  far  as  it  mighl  the  naked  righl  of  export 
without  intending  to  exercise  il  to  anj  substantial 
degree,  but   for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it   mor< 

cessfully    to    compete    with     other     Canadian     maiiufae 

hirers ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government's  in  lent  was 
to  see  to  it  that  but  little  pulp  wood  was  exported  as 
a  consequence  of  its  being  entered  into,  ami  to  make 
certain  this  result  the  Government  by  the  contract 
ed  itself  with,  or  rather,  expressly  reserved  t,,  itself 
the  right,  from  time  to  time  and  for  any  cause  appear- 
ing to  it  to  be  sufficient,  or  by  order  in-council,  to  make 
regulations  and  impose  restrictions  not  only  upon  the 

exportation   of  pulp  wood,   hut   of  any  other   w I   or 

timber  cut  on  said  concession  land. 

"We  are  all  impressed  with  the  view  that  the  effeel 
of  the  contracl  in  question  was  to  clothe  the  importer 
with  the  nominal  but  not  the  real  righl  of  unrestricted 
export  of  pulp  wood,  and  that  tie-  construction  thereof 

claimed  by  the  importer  would  result  in  an  evasion  of 
our  statute,  which  is  designed  to  prevenl  restriction 
of  every  kind  of  export  of  pulp  wood  from  l  'anada  and 
its  provinces,  and  gives  five  entry  only  to  pulp  woo, I 
and  certain  of  its  products  when  the  wood  is  entitled 
to  unrestricted  export.  We  are  unwilling  to  either 
adopt  such  a  construction  or  assent  to  such  a  resull 
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Who's  Who  in  the  Canadian 
Paper  Industry 

T.  J.  Stevenson,  Sales    Manager,  Riordan    Pulp    and 
Paper  Company. 

By  W.  A.  CRAIK. 

If  Morse  had  not  invented  the  telegraph,  it  is  quite 
within  the  possibilities  that  T.  .1.  Stevenson  might 
never  have  entered  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing 
industry,  but  might  have  drift. 1  into  some  other  occu- 
pation less  suited  to  his  particular  capacity.  The  way 
of  it  was  this:  As  a  hoy  he  had  mastered  the  mystery 
of  key  and  sounder  in  the  local  office  of  the  Montreal 
Telegraph  Co.,  at  Kincardine,  Ont.,  where  his  family 
were  living  at  the  time.  Presumably  he  intended  to 
make  it  his  calling  in  life,  but  fortunately  for  him  fate 
whisked  him  off  to  Merriton  and  at  Merriton  his  fam- 
iliarity with  the  instrument  was  the  means  of  intro- 


hid. 


ducing  him  for  the  first  time  into  the  inside  of  a  paper 
mill. 

Jirdan  mill  at  Merriton  Bported  a  wire  over 
li   the  office  Benl    and   r ived   messages,   made 
ations,  and  generally  kepi  in  touch  with  the  paper 
market,  and  it   was  to  operate  this  wire  thai   young 
engaged   thirty-four  years   ago.     The 
particular  work  of  Bending  did  nol  consume 

time,  and  in  the  intervals  he  was  employed  as  a 
ofl  ice.     Being  a  brighl  youth  and 
i      gol    along   rapidly    and 
fter  lie  had  entered  the  mill  in  a  junior 
•ity  hr  had  risen  t<>  be  its  manager. 
Mr  hails  from  Welland  County,  Ontario, 

orn  within  sound  of  Niagara  Fall-.    Ili- 
g<  d  in  the  contracting  business  under 
old,  and  being  employed  in  van 

jobs,  which  ii Butated   his  moving 

led  a  varied  existei 

■  one  time  or  another 
1      cardioe  and  Thorold,    and 

hooting    in    all 


places.  Whether  these  frequent  changes  of  sceue  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  development  of  a  most  versa- 
tile and  agreeable  character,  is  open  to  debate. 

With  the  Riordan  Company  the  ex-telegraph  operator 
has  made  solidly  good  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  strong 
men  of  the  organization.  On  the  completion  of  the 
company's  Hawkesbury  mill  he  was  transferred  from 
Merriton  to  the  new  property  and  remained  there  as 
manager  for  five  years.  In  the  interval  the  general 
business  of  the  company  had  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  appointment  of  a  regular  sales  and  traffic 
manager  was  deemed  necessary  and  the  choice  of  the 
management  fell  on  the  energetic  superintendent  of  the 
Hawkesbury  plant.  He  was  brought  hack  to  Merriton. 
where  he  commenced  his  new  labors,  and  later  was 
transferred  to  the  head  office  in  Montreal,  his  present 
headquarters. 

The  Riordan  Company,  as  is  generally  known,  were 
the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  chemical 
pulp  in  Canada,  and  to-day  an  important  department 
of  their  activities  is  the  supplying  to  paper  manufac- 
turers all  over  North  America  of  this  basic  product. 
The  duties  which  Mr.  Stevenson  performs  in  superin- 
tending this  sale  arc'  of  tile  most  onerous  description. 
It  necessitates  a  great  deal  of  travelling  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  besides  a  close  attention 
to  trade  conditions,  particularly  relating  to  tariff. 
During  the  reciprocity  negotiations  ami  subsequently, 
when  the  United  States  tariff  was  under  revision,  he 
had  his  hands  full  in  Looking  after  thp  interests  not 
alone  of  his  own  company,  hut  of  the  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  trade  in  general.  In  this  work  he  has  proved 
himself  to  he  a  born  diplomat  and  the  trade  owes  a 
■.Meat  deal  to  his  skilful  handling  of  a  very  difficult 
situation. 

"My  belief  is,"  declares  Mr.  Stevenson,  "that  what 
is  good  for  the  business  of  a  country  is  likely  to  he 
best  for  the  country's  general  interests.  That  is  why 
I  have  always  been  a  staunch  Conservative,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  a  policy  of  protection  is  the  best 
thing  tor  ( !anada." 

During  his  connection  with  the  Riordan  Pulp  and 
Tapei-  Co..  .Mr.  Stevenson  has  seen  that  company's 
operations  expand  enormously.  When  he  first  entered 
then  employ  the  mill  at  Merriton  was  producing  about 
ten  tons  of  news  and  wrapping  paper  per  day.  Com- 
pared with  present  production  this  seems  small,  but 
m  1880  it  was  the  largest  output  of  any  Canadian  mill. 
To  daj  tlie  Riordan  Company  does  a  business  of  50,000 
tons  per  annum,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  British 
Empire.  The  share  which  .Mr.  Stevenson  has  taken  in 
bringing  about  this  result   has  been  by  no  means  small. 

Affability  is  an  outstanding  Stevensonian  character- 
istic. ||,.  does  not  hedge  himself  around  with  a  wall 
Of  self  importance  nor  manage  his  office  on  formal 
lines.  He  is  approachable  at  all  times,  frank  and  open 
in  manner,  and  with  BOmething  of  Pickwickian  benevo- 
lence Bhining  from  his  eyes.  His  smile  is  contagious. 
It  draws  up  his  face  into  wrinkles,  closes  hjs  eyes  be 

Inn. I    their    glasses    and    makes    his    whol •unteiialice 

merry.  Small  wonder  is  it  that  everyone  speaks  well 
of  T.  .1.  Stevenson  and   is  glad   to  call  him  a   friend. 

He  belongs  to  the  old   school   of  business  men   whose 

lo\alt\  to  the  company  for  which  he  works  transcends 

all   Other   inter,  sis.      II.     I, as   given   thirty  four  yi 

the  service  of  the  Riordan  Company  and  he  does  not 
grudge  a  daj  ol  it.  lie  ]s  careful,  conscientious  and  a 
hard  worker,  deriving  Ins  greatesl  satisfaction  iii  Beeing 
the  hiisiness  prosper  under  his  guidance.     His  duties 

require  a  world  wide  familiarity  with  conditions  in  the 
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trade,  and  few  men  in  Canada  have  a  broader  grasp 
of  the  situation  than  he. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  choicest  diversion  is  to  go  on  a  fish- 
ing expedition.  lie  belongs  to  several  clubs  of  anglers 
and  delights  in  getting  out  into  the  woods  in  spring- 
time and  whipping  the  brooks  for  trout.  Of  more  for- 
mal sports  his  favorite  recreation  used  to  be  lawn- 
bowling,  which  he  pursued  with  considerable  zest  when 
he  was  living  in  Merriton.  This  he  has  had  to  give  up 
since  he  went  to  .Montreal.  His  chief  intellectual  pleas 
ure  has  been  derived  from  his  Masonic  work.  He  has 
risen  to  high  rank  and  is  a  most  loyal  .Mason,  sacri- 
ficing a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
( >rder. 

He  is  a  first  cousin  of  Eliot  0.  Stevenson,  the  noted 
Detroit  lawyer,  now  head  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters.  'The  relationship  is  a  doubly  intimate  one, 
for  both  men's  fathers  were  brothers  and  their  mothers 
sisters.  T.  -I.  Stevenson  resembles  Ids  cousin  somewhat 
in  appearance  ami  possesses  a  good  many  of  his  char- 
acteristics. He  has  one  sou.  who.  after  a  course  at 
Ridley  College  and  McGill  University,  is  now  going 
in  for  a  business  career  in  Montreal. 

In    bringing   about    the    i nt    organization    of   the 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  trade,  and 
he  has  subsequently  given  most  loyal  support  to  its 
work,    lie  is  now  chairman  of  the  Chemical  Section. 


Leather  Board 


Genuine  Leatherboard,  in  other  words  board  made 
from   real   leather  scraps  is  made  as  follows: 

According  to  a  tried-oul  system  the  leather  scraps 
consisting  of  old  belting,  shoes,  etc.,  are  firsl  cleaned 
by  hand,  suiting  out  all  foreign  matter  such  as  nails, 
wood,  strings,  etc.-  Next  the  scraps  are  suite. I  as  to 
color   in    three   piles,    i.e..   Macks,    mediums,   and    whiles. 

A  Ragcutter  of  strong  and  heavy  construction 
sometimes  a  rope-cutter  i-  employed -reduces  the  lea- 
ther scraps  to  palm-sized  pieces.  In  case  such  cutting 
machinery  is  not  available  the  leather  scraps  can  he 
cut  by  hand  with  a  tiatchel  or  a  knit'.-  on  wooden 
blocks,  however,  care  must  he  taken  that  no  wood 
splinters  get  into  the  leather.  These  small  pieces  are 
then  put  into  old  jute  bags  or  wicker  baskets  ami  soak 
e«l  in  water — a  nearby  river  or  pond  for  a  period  of 
ID  to  H  days. 

The  watei  has  a  different  influence  on  each  of  the 
three  kinds  of  leather.  The  blacks  will  float  during 
the  entire  time  of  the  soaking,  absorbing  but  little 
water,  the  softer  mediums  absorb  the  water  verj  r^-nl 
ily  and  soon  sink  to  the  bottom,  'h.ir  volume  increasing 
greatly,  finally  the  white  leather  will  float  a  few  days 
before  settling  down. 

During  this  soaking  process  various  coloring  of  the 
water  will  he  experienced,  which  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  tanning  the  leather.  Thus  the  white 
leather  will  give  a  greenish-yellow  ton.-,  the  black 
leather  will  produce  a  light  brown  coloring,  while  the 
mediums  will  turn  the  water  dark  brown.  Such  pro- 
longed soaking  will  remove  all  impurities  such  as  oil, 
grease,  paint,  etc..  besides  it  tends  to  loosen  up  the 
fibres,  thus  aiding  in  the  disintegrating  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

The  water-soaked  leather  is  then  transferred  into  a 
vat.  excessive  water  being  allowed  to  drip  off.  In 
case  the  leather  still  1  -  '..  he  too  dirty  and  some- 
what stiff  a  solution  of  15  kilos  lime  and  ."i  kilos  soda  to 


each  100  kilos  of  leather  is  poured  over  same.  Should 
the  leather  be  soft  and  fairly  clean  either  the  lime  or 
the  soda  solution  will  be  used.  The  scraps  must  be 
entirely  covered.  The  leye  will  be  permitted  to  work 
for  a  period  of  from  24  to  36  hours,  after  which  same 
will  he  run  off.  Warm  water  is  used  for  washing  pur- 
poses, this  being  done  either  in  the  same  vat  or  in  a 
wash-hollander  until  the  wash  water  remains  clear. 

The  leye  will  destroy  some  of  the  leather  color,  how- 
ever, this  is  of  no  importance  in  the  ensuing  process. 
Through  heating  the  leye  with  steam  up  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  20  .leg  Cent.,  the  leather  will  readily  become 
softened.  A  higher  temperature  than  "JO  deg.  Cent., 
will  convert  a  considerable  amount  of  the  leather  into 
glutinous  matter,  consequently  such  excessive  heating 
must   he  avoided. 

The  leather  scraps  arc  now  ready  for  the  heater. 
This  process  takes  considerable  time,  i.e.,  S  to  10 
hours.  Since  the  stuff  shows  a  tendency  to  settle 
down  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  well  stirred  up.  The 
work  of  the  beater  wil  Iprodiice  a  rather  line  stuff 
which,  when  diluted  in  water  will  show  no  real  fibres 
like  ordinary  paper  stuff,  hut  a  granulated  appear 
ance  with  an  occasional  baggy  enlargement.  The  lat- 
ter represent  parts  not  fully  disintegrated  by  the 
beater.     The  typical  absence  of  any  Sbfires  is  due  to 

the  le\  e   treatment. 

Inasmuch    as    the    leather    itself    contains    enough    of 

glutinous  matter  there  is  ieed  of  sizing  the  stuff. 

Likewise  no  mineral  tiller  is  used  nor  any  coloring 
done.  As  soon  as  the  stuff  is  beaten  enough  ii  is  run 
into  the  machine  chest.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
Stuff  the  wire  will  easily  become  dirty,  and  a  con!  inn 
ous  cleaning  with  high  pressure  water  showers  is  Im- 
perative. Furthermore  the  stuff  shows  quite  a  ten- 
dency to  adhere  to  the  wet-felts,  consequently  only 
such  with  as  little  nap  ,-,s  possible  ought  to  be  used. 
The  felts  must  he  gepl  rather  wet  especially  when 
starting  the  machine.  With  very  evenly  adjusted  pres 
ses  tie  couching  much  not  he  excessive.  The  stuff 
being   rather  "slow  "   will    retain   the   water  to  quite 

an    extent,    ver\     little    draiuiiiLr    through    Hie    wire,    eon 

sequentlj  a  moderate  speed  must  he  employed.  In  or- 
der to  ensure  a  quicker  drying  of  the  sheet  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  slightly  heat  the  stuff  in  the  ma- 
chine  idlest. 

The    hoards    as    they    com,,    off    the   si/,.    n»l]    will    tleu 

he  piled  up  with  alternating  equal  sized  cuts  of  some 
D  material  to  !„■  subjected  to  a  press.  After  this 
thej  are  ready  for  drying,  which  is  don.-  most  effec- 
tively in  so-called  "Reform"  drying  channels  which 
prevent  warping. 

The  disagreeable  qualities  of  the  leather  hoard  can 
!"■  eliminated  b.\  adding  some  ground  wood  or  chemi- 
'••ll  P.ulP-  '''I'"  beating  of  the  -round  wood  ,,,•  the 
chemical  pulp  will  he  done  separately.  After  which 
same  ls  added  to  the  leather  stuff  and  thoroughly  mix- 
ed in  a  mixing  hollander.  Through  Bueh  adding  of 
other  kinds  of  fibre  to  the  leather  stuff  a  a  pliable  and 
soft  board  will  I.,-  produced,  especially  when 
pulp  is  used,  likewise  with  .,  Ion-  fibre  ground  wood 
good  results  have  been  obtained. 

Leather  scraps  being  a  rather  cheap  material  and 
also  taking  into  consideration  the  more  or  less  simple 
procss  of  converting  same  into  hoard,  it  ought  to  he 
remunerative  to  use  same  more  extensively. 

For  quite  a  few  kinds  of  special  boards  exceedingly 
- ]  results  are  obtained.  Although  the  loss  of  raw- 
material  is  lather  heavy,  still  the  use  of  same  is  to  be 
recommended  on  account  of  the  cheap  price. 
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British    Paper    Makers1 
Association 

ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  LONDON 
By  Our  London  Representative). 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pulp  Makers'  Association 
.it  Britain  and  [reland  I  1812,  incorporated),  was 
held  in  London  on  April  23rd.  There  was  a  small  gath- 
ering of  the  members,  over  which  Air.  Lewis  Evans, 
Y.  s.  A.,  presided,  ami.  as  usual,  the  most  important 
business  was  conducted  in  camera,  or  within  closed 
doors,  so  that  the  special  features  of  the  meeting  are 
as  secrel  as  the  grave. 

The  annual  report  stated  that  the  Association  had 
126  members,  ami  then  it  went  on  to  deal  with  the 
wood  pulp  contract  question  between  Scandinavia  and 
the  British  Pulp  Association,  which  is  not  yet  settled, 
ami  reference  was  also  made  to  increased  railway 
rates  in  tie-  United  Kingdom,  workmen's  compensation 
insurance,  statistics,  and  other  unimportant  matters 
of  no  interest  to  the  trade  in  Canada.  Touching  on 
technical  education,  the  report  said:  "A  marked  im- 
provement was  ooticeable  in  the  classes  for  technical 
education  in  paper-making  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  which  the 
Association  encourages  by  grants,  prizes,  ami  certifi- 
One  hundred  and  ninety  students  attended  the 
classes,  as  compared  with  147  in  the  previous  session, 
ami  out  of  46  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  ex- 
amination. :i7  passed."  I  simply  quote  the  paragraph 
in  the  report  to  show  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  paper 
making  technology  ami  to  show  that  the  British  paper 
maker  is  anxious  that  the  coming  generation  will   have 

a  practical  as  well  as  a  technical  knowledge  when  thej 

will  he  thrown  on  their  own   resources  iii  the  industry. 

Canadians  would  do  well  to  study  this  paragraph. 

Tic-  President,  in  his  opening  address,  said  the  an- 
nual report  was  short  and  business-like,  and  set  forth 
most  of  what  was  done  in  1913.  "ne  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  before  the  Association  was  perhaps  the 
increased  railway  rates.  It  was  a  matter  that  had  been 
before  the  Council  of  the  Association  and  a  substantial 
'    had  been  made  to  one  firm   to  aid   them   in   fight- 

'   business  was  the  election  of  officers  I'm-   L9]  I   1  5 

and  this  resulted  as  follows:     Lewis  Evans,  president; 

■  I  John  Birrell  ami  Joseph  Dixon,  vice  [presidents . 

Herbert  Green,  treasurer;  A.  \V.  Poster,  B.  A.,  secre 

A-  great  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  tic  opening 
water-ways  throughout  England  and  old  disused 

•..■iation    had    an    expert    in    attendance 

the    members    on    "Our  neglected   water 
Tic-  subject  has  been  revived  by  the  high  rail- 
it    now    prevail,  ami   .Mi-.   Impey,   the 
rt  from  Birmingham,  said  that  from  a  few  figures 
supplied  i  ned  the  opinion  that  the  tonnage 

l  by  the  mi  'he  Paper  Makers'  Associa- 

gland  in  raw  materials,  coal  for  manufacture 
would   I"'  well  over  three  million 
•  that  the  question  was  evidently 
ich  importance  to  paper  makers  who.  along 


with  other  trades,  were  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the 
railway  companies.  Railway  rates  and  charges  were 
next  discussed,  after  which  the  Association  took  up 
the  mill  workers'  demands  for  a  trade  union  label  on 
all  British-made  paper  ami  the  infringement  of  trade 
customs.  Winn  these  questions  came  up  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  Were  asked  to  retire,  so  we 
missed  the  tit-bit  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.    The 

policy  of  this  Association  is  to  discuss  as  little  as  pos- 
sible openly  ami  publicly  any  question  id'  importance 
and  it  is  that  policy  that  detracts  membership  and 
leaves  the  Association  open  for  criticism.  Hue  can 
understand  private  things  being  discussed  secretly,  but 
to  close  the  doors  on  a  topic  like  the  trade  union  blind 
— particularly  when  people  are  looking  to  the  Asso- 
ciation for  a  lead  on  it  it  seems  ludicrous  that  no 
statement  emanates  from  any  member  on  the  subject. 
Put  while  the  Association  adopted  a  strange  attitude 
on  the  trade  union  label  question,  their  action  in  regard 


to  tic  dinner  held  at  the  (dose  of  the  annual  meeting 

was  equally  inconsistent.  The  committee  in  charge 
decided  to  curtail  the  attendance  to  paper  makers  ami 
their  '.'iiests,  tin1  result  being  that,  instead  of  200  or 
'1'A)  being  present,   onlj    about    Hill  sat    down   to  dinner. 

ami  from  this  Kin  I  subtract  two  newspaper  propri- 
etors, three  newspaper  reporters,  and  about  five  or  six 
other  newspaper  officials,  which  brings  the  total  down 
to   about    so    paper   makers   and    members   id'   the   allied 

trades.    All  the  big  wood  pulp  men  like  Fred.  Becker 

were  absent,  and  the  whole  dinner  lasted  a  little  over 
two  hours.     Tie     Association  wants  new   members  and 

one  would  fancj   that  a  good  dinner  would  be  the  means 

of  dragging  in  new  blood.    Lewis  Evans  presided  also 

at    the   dinner,   and    the   speech   of  the    aight    was   made 

b\   Mr.  Godfree,  the  president  of  the  British  Wholesale 

Stationers,  who  in   proposing  the  health  of    'The   Taper 
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Trades  and  the  Paper  Makers'  Association,"  said  in- 
dividual competition  might  be  brought  earlier  to  the 
notice  of  the  wholesale  stationer  than  it  reached  the 
paper  manufacturer,  but  the  stationer  endeavored  to 
bring  it  to  the  manufacturer's  notice  in  as  amiable  a 
way  as  possible,  and  there  was  one  thing  to  be  found 
and  that  was.  that  British  manufacture  was  still  an 
important  element  in  the  paper  trade  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  the  colonies  and  other  countries  as  well. 
British  manufacture  was  an  enormous  asset  in  the 
pepar  trade  and  it  assisted  the  Wholesale  Stationers  to 
a  very  large  extent.  Hi'  was  one  of  those  who  was 
most  anxious  to  increase  prices,  but  he  was  not  alto- 
gether certain  that  the  British  paper  maker  had  been  a 
little  premature  in  what  they  had  done  in  regard  to 
prices.  At  all  events,  the  results  had  been  satisfactory 
to  the  manufacturer,  hut  very  troublesome  to  the 
wholesale  stationers.  Whatever  the  position  might  he, 
he  was  not  depressed  about  the  position  or  future  of 
the  British    paper  trade.        lie   looked   oh    it    as   one  that 

must  go  on  increasing  rvn-y  year.  The  demand  for 
paper  was  certain  to  increase,  just  as  sure  as  the  sun 
will  rise  in  the  morning.  lie  thought  there  should  be 
more  consultations  between  the  stationers  and  the 
paper  manufacturers,  as  something  would  he  bound 
to  arise  for  the  benefit  of  both.  .Mr.  T.  V.  Nuttall  re 
sponded  to  tic  toasl  and  said  he  agreed  with  Mr  God 
U-r,'.  lie  was  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  energy  and 
force  put  into  things  by  the  German  paper  trade  in  its 
exploration  of  foreign  trade  and  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  paper  were  adopted  by  the  British  paper 
makers  and  the  wholesale  stationers,  things  would  he 
more  profitable  in   tie-   interests  of  both    parties. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dixon  proposed  the  health  of  "The  Al- 
lied Trades,"  and  said  he  felt  like  the  patient  who 
suited  his  medical  adviser,  lie  told  of  all  the  aches 
ami  pains  ami  then  the  medical  adviser,  like  Mr.  God 
free,  cave  a  diagnosis  Mr.  Dixon  then  impressed  on 
all  paper  makers  the  necessity  to  combine  together  as 
one  man  to  fight,  if  necessary,  either  the  coalmen  or 
the  wood-pulp  men.  and  until  they  were  so  organized 
the\  would  be  perfectly  useless.  Mr.  Fred.  Bowater, 
brother  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a  member 
of  Bowater  &  Sons,  paper  agents,  replied  to  the  toast. 

Mi-.  W.  L.  Tod,  of  the  Scotch  paper  makers,  pro- 
tile  health  of  "the  President."  and  Mr.  Evans  suitably 
responded. 


British  Imports  of  Pulp 

I  From  <  >ur  London  <  lorrespondenl  . 
Statistics  showing  the  quantities  of  pulp  imported 
by  the  P>ritish  importers  and  agents  are  now  ready  and 
the  following  are  the  principal  items:  Becker  &  Co., 
Ltd..  chemical  pulp.  59,653  tons:  mechanical,  171,285 
tons;  total.  230.938  tons.  .1.  p.  Salvensen  &  Co.,  Ltd.. 
chemical,  15,001  tons:  mechanical,  16,934  tons;  total 
31,935  tons.  W.  G.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Ltd..  15.003  tons  of 
chemical  and  7,060  tons  of  mechanical.  Churchill  & 
Sim.  chemical.  16,355  tons:  mechanical.  8  tons:  total. 
16,363  tons.  Henderson.  Craig  &  Co..  Ltd..  chemical, 
10.471    tons:   mechanical.  2,029  tons;  total.   12,500 

Greenhalgh  &  Co..  chemical,  10,420  tons:  i hanical, 

450  tons:  total,  10,870  tons.  Holm  ,v  Co..  Ltd..  chemi- 
cal,   il. in,     tons:    mechanical,   tons:   total.   6,087 

tons.  FriedlanderS  Co.,  chemical,  3,694  tons ;  mechani- 
cal, -  — ;  total  3,964  tons.  W.  Grant  &  Co..  chemical, 
3.644  tons:  mechanical,  503  tons;  total.  4.147  tons,  ri- 
sing,  &   Co..  Ltd..   chemical,   2,050  tons:    ,, hanical. 

:  total.  2,050  tons.     Gordon,  Watts  &  Co.,  chemi- 


cal, 1,317  tons;  mechanical,  744  tons;  total,  2,061  tons. 
Stora  Kopperbergs  Agency,  Ltd.,  chemical,  1,398  tons; 

mechanical, ;  total.  1,398  tons.  K.  Brikson  &  Co., 

Ltd..  chemical,  656  tons;  mechanical,  378  tons;  total. 
1,034  tons.  Price  &  Price,  chemical,  215  tons;  mechani 
cal,  1.013  tons;  total,  1,228  tons.     s.  W.  Roys  &  Co., 

chemical,  212  tons;  mechanical,  ;  total.  212  tons. 

Cauda  Timber  Co..  Ltd..  chemical,  75  tons;  mechanical, 
—  ;  total,  7.")  tons.     T.  T.  McCrow.  chemical.  50  tons; 

mechanical,  — ;  total,  50  tons.  Amongst  the  paper- 
makers  Ed.  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  heads  the  list  with  20,360  tons 
chemical  ami  88,654  tons  mechanical,  making  a  total 
of  109,01 1  tons.  A.  B.  Beid  £  I  !o.,  Ltd.,  come  next  with 
23,224   tons  of  chemical   and   52,862  tons   n hanical.   a 

total  of  76,086  tons.  T.  Owen  &  Co..  Ltd.,  of  Cardiff, 
are   third   on   the  list   with    6,966  tons  id'  chemical   anil 

12,119  tons  of  n hanical,  a  total  of  19,085  tons.     The 

Imperial  Paper  Mills  at  Gravesend  is  next  with  11,978 
tons  of  mechanical  ami  500  tons  of  chemical. 


Ottawa  Notes 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  WATER 
POWERS. 

Ottawa.  Out.,  May  10.-  Will  the  Dominion  Govern 

ment,    which    has    already    taken    an    advai Btep    by 

reserving    all    the    water    powers    on    Crown    lands     in 

Canada,   go   m    for  Government    ownership  of  water 

powers  J 

This  is  the  interesting  question  which  arises  as  a  re 

suit  of  some  statements  made  b\  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Hon.  Dr.  W.  J.  Roche,  in  Parliament  last  week. 

in   regard   to   Western   water   powers,   ami   the   action   of 

his  department  in  reserving  them  instead  of  disposing 

Of  them    to    pulp   and    paper   manufacturers.      The    mat 

ter  was  broughl  up  bj  Mr.  -I.  A.  M.  Aikins,  of  Brandon, 

in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  a  lew  Dominion 
Lands  Act.     Mr,  Aikins  dealt  with  the  exploitatii 

the     water     power     resources    of    the     West     by     private 

capital,    and    [minted    out    that    the    Winnipeg    B 

alone    poseSSSed    a    potential    horse  power   of  over    half   a 

million,    lb-  urged  that  the  Dominion  revenues  be  spent 

for  the  development  of  these  w  a t er  pow  e rs.  ami  stated 
that  the  retaliations  governing  their  use  in  the  West 
were    not    nearh     so    satisfactory    as    in    Ontario    under 

the  Hydro  Electric  <  Commission, 

In  reply,  Hon.  Dr.  Roche  state,]  that  with  regard  to 
A  innipeg  River  it   was  the  policj   of  tie-  depart 
""•"'    to  conserve   its   waterpower  although    fifty   per 

cent,  ot  tins  had  already  been  alienated.     "It   is  a 

turn  as  to  whether  we  are  prepared  to  go  in  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  waterpowers, "  he  said      "I  do 

",".'  -•"  Aether  we  are  that   far  advan I:  T  do  not 

think  we  are  at  the  present  time,  but  I  can  see  thi 
i.nety  ot   conserving  these  powers,  and   not   allowing 
them   to   tret    into   private   hands   for  exploitation  \- 

regards  the  Winnipeg  River,  there  have  bee,,  applica- 
tions from  ,,,-ivate  capitalists  for  these  waterpowers 
with  st, nidations  that  they  would  erect  large  pulp  mills 
on  that  river.  But  after  consulting  Judge  Robson,  the 
utihtv  commissioner  for  Manitoba,  wl  .,,)  to 

the  alienation  of  any  of  these  v,  r  thought 

it  wise  to  carry  out  his  recommendation.-' 

Protective  Association  Formed. 

The   Lowe-  Ottawa    Forest    Protective    Association 

M.    a   new  organization   with   headquarters  in   Lull 

Wue.,  has  been  incorporated  under  Quebec  legislation 
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by  lumbermen  and  paper  manufacturers  from  the  Ot- 
tawa Valley,  who  desire  to  protect  their  valuable  tim- 
ber h  fin  from  fire.  The  incorporators  are 
C.  Edwards,  W.  C.  Bughson,  of  Ottawa; 
White,  Montreal  Robert  MacLaren,  Buckingham, 
Que.;  G.  H.  Millen,  of  Hull.  Qu.  The  association  will 
organize  an  efficient  tire  protective  system  on  the  Gat- 
ineau,  Lievre,  Rouge  and  North  Nation  Rivers;  super- 
vise the  timber  lands  owned  by  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation,  anil  in  ways  legislative  and  educational  pro- 
mote their  inter.-'  - 

Tariff  on  Caustic  Soda  Raised.  \ 

A  tariff  change  which  will  affect  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  Hon.  W.  T.  White,  in  the  Bouse 
of  Commons  a  week  ago,  is  that  on  caustic  soda  when 
imported  into  <  Janada. 

Caustic  soda  is  a  fairly  large  item  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  and  when  this  schedule  came  under  discus- 
sion in  Parliament,  members  of  the  Opposition  desired 
to  know  whether  it  would  affect  the  industry.  The 
.Minister  of  Finance  replied  that  though  the  price  id' 
caustic  soda  in  Canada  would  go  up  with  the  increased 
tariff  in  force,  he  did  not  think  the  effect  on  the  pulp 
and  paper  trade  would  he  prejudicial.  Caustic  soda  in 
less  than  twenty-five  pound  packages  is  now  dutiable 
at  3-10  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  free,  and  in  more 
than  twenty-five  pound  packages  at  twenty-five,  in- 
stead of  fifteen  per  cent,  when  imported  from  the 
Unitd  States. 

Power  Bill  Passed. 

The  hill  of  the  W.  C.  Edwards  Company,  of  Ottawa. 
which,  as  stated  in  a  previous  issue  id'  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  was  held  up  before  the  Private  Pills 
Committee  of  Parliament  some  weeks  ago,  because  it 
was  considered  that  the  increased  powers  which  the 
company  sought  might  compete  with  the  Ontario  lly 
dro-Electric  Commission  in  Eastern  Ontario,  was  finally 
passed  last  week.  An  amendment  wa  sinserted,  how- 
ever, that  the  rates  of  the  company  for  the  surplus 
power  which  they  ask  permission  to  sell,  must  he  sub- 
jecl    to  the   control    of  the    Hydro-Electric   Commission. 

and  the  bill  was  also  altered  to  more  adequately  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  Quebec  municipalities.     ".Mac." 


STRAWPULP  PAYS   NO   DUTY 


According  to  a   recent   ruling  of  the   United  States 
.vy   Department,  strawpulp  is  admitted   free  of 

duty    under    the    chemical     WOod  pulp    provision.      The 

rilling  is  given  in  the  foil,.  to  the  Collector 

of  Customs  at   New  York  : 

"I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter. 

■  itting  a  report  from  the  appraiser  ami  five  let 

ten  from  domestic  paper  manufacturers  who  are  said 

trawpulp,  from  which  it  appears  that. 

prior  >ia     tram  pulp  .1  by 

ifacturers  i  i    ty  of  chemical  wood 

pulp. 

In  vi.  ■••    of    t1  ng,  and  as  H  appears  that 

'  'he  identical  purposes  for  which 

j  ou  are  hereby  directed  to 

dutj .  under 

iriff  act.  w  inch  para 

i  ntry  of  chemical 


John  Martin— A  Hustler 

John  Martin,  head  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co., 
Limited,  who  recently  returned  from  an  extended 
business  ti  ip  to  all  the  Eastern  paper  centres  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  reports  that,  while  trade  is 
lathei  quiet  in  some  lines,  still  on  the  whole  the  out- 
look is  favorable.  Mr.  Martin  looks  for  a  return  to 
former  active  conditions  in  the  course  id'  a  few  months 
at  the  very  least,  lie  visits  all  the  leading  paper  plants 
at  least  twice  a  year  and  keeps  closely  in  touch  with 
manufacturing  conditions,  new  lines,  output,  etc.    It  is 

not  yet   four  years  since  | mbarked  in  business  for 

himself  in  Winnipeg,  starting  in  a  very  small  way. 
To-day  the  John  Mai  tin  Paper  Co.  no!  only  has  large 
quarters  in  Winnipeg  hut  has  established  healthy 
branches  in  Calgarj  and  Edmonton,  while  the  Saskat- 
chewan territory  is  being  developed  through  sample 
i  ooms  in  Regina. 

A    man  of  energy  and   optimism.   Mr.   Martin  is  not 


afraid  to  strike  oul  on  original  lines,  and  one  of  the 
first  moves  on  his  part  alter  establishing  a  warehouse 
in  Edmonton  was  to  entertain  the  members  of  the 
of  Trade  in  that  city  to  a  banquet. 
Ih  believes  in  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  trade 
in  all  its  branches.  Another  enterprise  on  his  part  is 
the  publication  of  r  house  organ  which  deals  with  the 

problems  of  the  pi  infer  from  a  wide  point   of  view    and 

it  wa\   he  is  making  tl dition  of  interest  to  the 

Western  typographical  establishments.  The  mime  of 
the  organ  is  "Papyrus,"  and  the  firm  also  handles  a 
special  brand  of  paper  known  as  Martin's  Papyrus. 

\li.  Martin  max   he  well  styled  as  a  graduate  of  the 

I  nivcrsitj  of  "  I  la  id  Knocks."    His  father  dying  when 

he  was  hut   two  years  old.  left  the  famih    resources 

■  a  hum  e  oi  i.ss  \  aried  experience,  the 

entered   the  einploj    of  the  Canadian    Paper  Co,   at 

the  age  of  seventy  years,     lie  Bpenl  two  years  in  the 
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manufacturing  end  of  the  business  at  Windsor  Mills, 
Que.,  ami  then  came  to  Montreal,  where  he  joined  the 
citj  selling  staff  of  the  company.  He  met  with  such 
success  that  he  was  soon  made  Eastern  representative, 
covering  the  territory  that  extends  from  Eastrn  On- 
tario to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  After  serving  nine  years 
in  that  capacity  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  firm  of 
McParlane,  Sons  &  Hodgson.  Montreal,  looking  after 
their  work  in  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  for 
scvni  years  and  being  finally  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Winnipeg  branch.  Some  time  later  he  launched  out  on 
his  own  behalf,  and  the  expansion  of  the  firm  has  been 
typical  of  Western  growth  and  activity.  His  firm  has 
such  strong  selling  agencies  as  Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  To- 
ronto: .1.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa:  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills, 
and  some  of  the  best  American  lines. 

Mr.  Martin  is  well  known  and  well  thought  of  by 
all  the  members  of  the  craft  and  is  doing  much  to  de- 
velop the  paper  trade  on  the  Prairie  Provinces.  To 
build  up  the  large  wholesale  paper  connection  which 
he  has  (lone  in  less  than  four  years  is.  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  present  day.  "going  some." 


PAFER  MANUFACTURING  IN  SOUTHERN  BRAZIL 
At  the  present  time  the  manufacturing  of  paper  has 

ceased  in  the  State  of  Parana.  Not  quite  a  year  ago 
there  was  a  saw  mill  at  Morretes,  about  10  miles  from 
Paranagua  manufacturing  wrapping  paper  from  im- 
ported rags  and  wood  pulp.  Tins  mill  is  situated  right 
in  the  swamps  at  a  point  where  the  Hedychium  coro 
liarium.  a  plant  of  a  ginger  character,  is  abundant. 
The  Hedychium  coronarium  reaches  a  height  of  from 
3  to  6  feet,  growing  rather  profusely,  and  produces 
from  100  to  150  stems  per  square  meter.  .Manx'  stems 
have  a  diameter  of  1  to  2  inches  at  the  root,  and  weigh 
including  foliage  about  100  to  600  grams.  The  Swed- 
ish Attache  for  Commerce  in  Brazil  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing two  analysis  made  in  England: 

Whole  of  Whole  of  stem 
stem  as     having  passed 
plucked     two  crushing 
rolls 

Per   cent.  Per   cent. 

Humidity 9.7  11.2 

Ash 4..1  1.8 

Cellulose 4:1.0  18.0 

Yield    of    Cellulose    through 

chemical   extraction..     ..      42.8  36.0 

100.0 
A  Brazilian  living  at  Curityba,  holding  the  rights 
for  manufacturing  paper  from  Hedycium  coronarium. 
made  the  following  statement:  There  are  7,000  to 
8,000  acres  of  Hedychium  coronarium  near  Morretes, 
producing  approximately  50,000  tons  of  dry  fibre, 
which  is  sufficient  for  a  yearly  production  of  30,000 
tons  of  paper. 

Early  in  1914  the  Anglo-Brazilian  Pulp  and  Paper 
.Mills  Co.  was  founded  in  London  with  a  capital  of 
£240,000  to  take  over  and  enlarge  the  plant  at  Mor- 
retes for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  paper  from 
Hedychium.  However,  after  careful  consideration  of 
local  conditions  and  the  value  of  the  plant  for  paper 
manufacturing  the  original  interest  shown  in  this  en- 
terprise lias  somewhat  cooled  off.  this  report  coming 
from  a  reliable  ami  well-informed  source.  It  remains 
sen  whether  actual  operation  of  the  mill  will  be 
started. 

All   newspaper   is   being   imported,   printers   buying 


direct  from  exporters  in  Hamburg  and  Paris  without 
the  medium  of  dealers  at  Curityba.  Only  small  quan- 
tities are  required,  a  thin  and  cheap  paper  being  used. 
One  newspaper  buys  Austrian  paper  through  a  Sam- 
burg  jobber,  while  others  print  on  Swedish.  Norwegian 
and  German  paper.  The  Sao  Paulo  paper  mills  find  a 
good  market  in  Parana  for  wrapping  paper,  which  is 
being  used  by  the  Mate  tea  exporters  ti  line  wooden 
barrels  with.  The  usual  terms  in  the  paper  business 
are  90  days  sight  or  the  acceptance  of  a  draft  payable 
from  3  to  6  months  after  receipt  of  goods  at  Par- 
anagua. 


PAPER  MILLS  IN  ARGENTINA 

On  account  of  a  rather  high  protective  tariff  (8c.  pet- 
kilo  on  wrapping  paper.  2c.   per  kilo  on   news,  and    le. 

pel-  kilo  on  most  of  the  other  grades  of  cheap  paper), 
Argentine  paper  manufacturers  are  in  a  position  to 
make  good   profits. 

There  are  12  mills  in  tin-  Argentine  Republic,  of 
which  si\  are  owned  by  foreigners.  The  total  capital 
invested  in  the  paper  manufacturing  industry  is  ap 
proximately  $3,500,000.00  and  the  yearly  output 
amounts  to  some  $2,500,000.00.  Tin-  figures  for  imports 
of  raw  material  from  abroad  reached  $500,000.00,  of 
which    pulp   and    kaolin    represent    the    biggest    share 

Approximately  $150,000.00  of  wast,-  paper  and 
were  procured  on  their  own  markets.  The  amount  of 
power  employed  in  the  industry  is  estimated  at  1,733 
h.p..  divided  as  follows:  533  h.p.  steam,  533  h.p.  oil, 
833  h.p.  electricity.  The  number  of  mill  employees  is 
1,405. 

The  most  important  of  these  enterprises  are  the  fol- 
lowing:   "La  Argentina, "  at  Zarate.    German  capital, 

with  head  offices  at  BuenOS  Ayres.  This  mill  makes 
chiefly  wrapping  papers  iii  all  shades,  printing  paper 
and  cardboard,  also  low  grades  of  s.  c.  book  and  litho. 
for  the  illustrated  periodicals  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
daily   production   is  about   20,000  kilos.     The   firm   of 

Pablo    Denti      Italian   capital      owns   tw ills,   on,-   at 

Campana  and  another  one  at  Vincenl  Lopez,  turning 
"in  a  cheap  grade  of  printing  paper.  Daily  produc 
lion  about    HI. Dili)  kilos. 


SUMMER  RATES  ON  LUMBER  INCREASED 

The  objection  made  to  the  Railway  Commission 
about  three  weeks  ago  by  Frank  Hawkins,  secretary 
"'  the  Canadian  Lumberman's  Association,  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  lumbermen  in  Ottawa  and  district,  against 
the  proposal  of  The  railways  to  increase  the  domestic 
summer  rate  ,,n  lumber  betwen  Ottawa  and  district 
points  and  .Montreal  from  five  to  six  cents,  has  been 
tiled  by  The  board.  This  means  that  the  increased 
tariff,  filed  to  go  into  effect  on  May  4.  an, I  suspended 
by  tin-  board  during  the  consideration  of  Tie-  applica- 
tion, will  go  into  effect  forthwith. 

The   board,   however,   has   sustained    the    objection 
mad,-  by  .Mr.  Hawkins  against  the  proposed   inc 
in  the  export  rates  on  lumber  from  here  to  Montreal 
from  five  to  six  cuts.    The  judgment  orders  that  the 
five-cent  rate  per  100-pounds,  which  wet  into  , 
m  May.  1908,  must  be  maintained. 

In  his  judgment,  AssisTani  Chief  Commissioner 
I)  Arey  Scotl  says  that  the  railways  have  a  right  to 
ignore  water  competition  if  they  desire  to  do 
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The  White  ,v.  Leonard  Wholesale  Paper  Company,  of 
St.  Panl,  .Minn.,  has  acquired  25,000  square  feel  of 
ground  with  Minnesota  Transfer  frontage.  The  deal 
was  handled  by  the  Vaughan  Realty  Company.  The 
price  was  not  disclosed.  On  the  tract,  which  has  a 
frontage  of  150  feet  on  Pelham  avenue,  near  University 
avenue,  the  concern  will  erect  a  five-storey  reinforced 
concrete  building  to  be  used  as  a  wan-house  and  gen- 
ral  office.  The  Minneapolis  branch  office  and  the  St. 
Paul  general  offices  will  be  locate. 1  in  the  new  struc- 
ture. 

Financial  straits  brought  by  inability  to  get  suffi- 
cient working  capital  are  explai 1  by  the  Capac  Paper 

Company  of  Capac.  .Mich.,  in  a  petition  for  a  receiver- 
ship filed  in  the  United  States  Court.  Arthur  B.  Curtis. 
iac,  has  been  appointed  by  Judge  C.  W.  Sessions. 
of  Grand  Rapids,  as  receiver  for  the  company,  under 
a  bond  of  $75,000.  According  to  the  petition  the  com- 
pany  is  only  temporarily  embarrassed.  The  claim  is 
made  that  the  company  is  solvent  unless  forced  to 
liquidate  on  short  notice,  in  which  case  its  claim  is 
that  its  expensive  machinery,  peat  bops,  artificial 
hasins  ami  rial  .'state  would  bring  only  a  small  amount 
of  their  value  in  connection  with  the  business.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000. 

On  May  1  the  firm  of  Cornell  &  Ward.  New  York 
manufacturers  ami  dealers  in  paper,  with  a  branch 
factory  at  Kaukauna.  went  out  of  existence,  having 
sold  all  their  interests  to  retire  from  business.  The 
toilet  paper  business,  including  the  factories  at  Kan 
kauna  and  Hinsdale.  \.  II..  were  taken  over  on  that 
date  by  the  Shute-Washburne  Co..  incorporated,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  the  same  as  before.  The 
corporators  of  the  new  company  are  men  who  have 
been  with  the  firm  of  Cornell  &  Ward  for  years  and 
who  have  l n  tie-  managers  ami  salesmen  of  the  com- 
pany, and  continue  in  their  res] tive   positions  with 

th  new  organization,  the  business  in  every  way  prac- 
tically continuing  as  it  was.  only  tinder  a  new  name. 
Ross  White  v.  ill  be  the  New  York  manager,  B.  B.  Wash- 
burne,  head  salesman.  Gustave  !•'.  Stohr,  general  office 
manager,  ami  II.  I..  Scholl,  manager  of  the  Kaukauna 
plant. 

ferationa  were  started  last  week  on  the  foundation 
e  new  sulphite  mill  of  the   Penobscol   Chemical 
pany  at   Great   Works.   Me.     The  mill   has 
planned    for   more   than    a   year,    but    has   been    re- 
•  I  through  litigation.     One  hundred  tons  of  sul- 
phite pulp  a  day  will  be  the  ultimate  production  of  the 
new    plant,   but    the   amount    to   be    turned    out     at     the 
letinn  of  this  portion   will  be  about   ."ill  Luis  a  day. 

>.t    phint   id'  the   Penobscot    '  hemical    Fibre 

(Binpany   turns  out    in   the   vicinity   of  75  tons  of  soda 

dp  daily  and  the  new  plant  will  give  a  capacity 

of  125  tons  of  pulp  of  th.'  two  varieties  a  .lay. 

new    superintendent    who   took    charge   of   the 

per    Company    plant    last     week    was    .lames 

r,  of   Middleton,  Ohio.     Mr.  Salter  received   his 
training  in   England      Most   of  his  work   there 

ction  with  the  manufacture  of  jute  and 

l.e  had  several  \  ears '  experience 

nj  at  Hull.  Canada.    T    II 
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aiders  himself  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services 
of  such  a  man.  as  his  wide  experience  should  make 
him  a  valuable  acquisition.  Mr.  Shantly,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  this  company,  has  secured  a 
position  with  Robertson  Brothers  Company,  of  Hins- 
dale. X.  H. 

The  John  Orchard  Mining  &  Investment  Company,  of 
Ketchikan.  Alaska,  is  building  a  sawmill  preparatory 
to  the  construction  of  a  pulp  mill  of  50  tons  daily 
capacity.  Representatives  of  a  Norwegian  company 
have  also  been  in  Southern  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  possibilities  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
pulp  mill.  The  concern  has  a  $2,000,000  pulp  mill  in 
Norway.  The  location  of  the  Orchard  interests  is  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  greatest  pulpwood  districts  in 
the  world.  The  proposed  source  of  power  is  a  lake  of 
an  area  of  about  L',000  acres.  There  is  an  available 
drop  of  130  feet   close  to  the   mill   site. 

The  State  of  Maine  now  has  what  is  helived  to  be 
the  only  paper  mill  in  the  United  States  making  the 
India  paper,  which  has  of  late  been  found  useful  in 
printing  large  encyclopaedias,  as  it  is  a  paper  very  fine 
in  texture,  very  thin,  very  light  and  very  strong.  This 
paper  has  heretofore  Only  been  made  in  England.  The 
S.  I).  Warren  Paper  Co.  has  recently  installed  a  ma- 
chine for  making  this  paper  in  its  mill  at  I  iar. liner.  Me. 
On  it  is  made  a  paper  that  has  just  twice  as  many 
sheets  to  the  pound  as  the  ordinary  book  paper.  The 
installation  of  this  and  additional  similar  machines 
may  mean  the  revival  of  the  growing  of  flax  in  large 
quantities  here  in  Maine,  as  the  paper  is  made  from 
flax  fibres. 

The  cases  of  the  state  Department  of  Health  against 
the  Hamincrmill  Paper  Company  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  the 
Watson  Company,  which  were  to  have  1 n  tried  dur- 
ing the  past  fortnight  before  Alderman  P.assett.  have 
been  continued  indefinitely.  The  companies  wen-  pro- 
ceeded against  for  dumping  refuse  from  their  plants 
into  the  lake.  The  State  Department  has  indicated 
that  the  continuance  is  merely  a  probationary  period 
to  give  the  defendants  an  opportunity  to  eliminate  the 
pollution. 

The  Augusta  Paper  Company,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  was 
placed  in  voluntary  bankruptcy  last  week,  when  United 

states  Deputy  Clerk  C.  -I.  Skinner,  Jr.,  filed  the  papers, 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  president  and  general 
manager,  II.  W.  Jernigan.  The  firm  gave  as  their 
liabilities  $7,366.09,  ami  assets  amounted  to  $3,977.19. 
Ground  will  be  broken  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  for  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  building  this  week. 
according  t<>  word  received  bj    Dean   Hugh   K.  Baker 

from  Gustave  De  Kimpe,  of  Hoboken,  X.  .1..  tl on- 

tractor.     Plans   ami    specifications   for   each   buI n 

tractor  have  been  forwarded  ami  will  be  turned  over 

to  tl Ontractori  in   the   next    few    days.      In   the   base 

nt  of  the  building  there  will  be  two  departures  of 

unusual  interest  to  \isit.u-s  as  well  as  being  of  great 
value  in  the  earrj  ing  on  of  the  work  of  training  expert 
foresters.     One   of  these   is  a   complete   paper   plant. 

which    will   be   located    on    the    front    of   the    building   to 

the  right  of  the  central  hall  In  the  back  of  th,-  build 
ing,  to  the  bit  of  the  central  hall,  there  will  be  located 

a    timber    testing    room. 
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The  outlook  for  steady  work  and  steady  running 
at  the  mills  of  the  Nashua  River  Paper  Corporation  is 
much  more  encouraging  for  the  workmen,  under  the 
change  of  management,  the  former  president,  George 
T.  Keyes,  with  Charles  W.  Keyes  and  Charles  B.  Taft, 
composing  the  new  firm  under  the  old  name  of  the 
Nashua  River  Paper  Co.  .Many  changes  are  being 
made,  however,  and  it  is  understood  many  of  the  em- 
ployes have  been  discharged,  and  there  is  a  general 
shifting  of  the  office  force.  Emery  .1.  Darling  has  re- 
sumed his  former  position  as  overseer  of  the  repairs, 
and  it  is  rumored  that  H.  C.  Thurston,  who  was  for 
many  years  superintendent,  is  to  return  in  the  near 
fid  ure. 

M.  D.  Brooks,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  will  become  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cill  division  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company  at  Holyoke,  Mass..  to  succeed  Andrew  Miller, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Albion  division,  lie 
succeeds  Henry  Overman,  who  resigned  a  month  ago. 
.lohn  Montgomery,  superintendent  of  the  Crocker  di- 
vision, lias  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Albion 
division.  Mr.  Montgomery  will  supervise  the  work  in 
both  divisions,  the  American  Writing  Taper  Company 
officials  testifying  in  this  manner  to  his  efficiency. 

In  a  conversation  last  week  with  Governor  John 
Strange,  of  Neenan,  Wis.,  the  information  was  gained 
that  he  has  purchased  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
Menasha  Woolen  Mills,  and  that  he  will  in  the  near 
future  begin  the  manufacture  of  the  besl  pads  and 
other  packages  ever  put  on  the  market.  Mr.  Strange 
controls  the  patents  covering  the  new  process  paper 
pails,  and  says  they  ensure  an  article  that  will  com- 
mand swift  sales  wherever  introduced.  In  point  of  fact 
the  produce  of  the  new  factory  will  have  capacity 
at  once,  and  grow  rapidly,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  thai  a  large  plant  will  follow  the  small  begin- 
ning within  the  coming  decade. 

It  is  good  news  for  all  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
Farley  in  Erving  that  the  receivership  of  the  Parley 
Paper  Company  has  been  terminated  and  its  property 
conveyed  to  Chandler  M.  Wood,  of  Boston.  The  monej 
required  to  compromise  with  the  creditors  was  secured 
through  C.  1).  Parker,  of  Boston,  and  other  under- 
writers. William  A.  Daverport,  of  Greenfield,  had  a 
principal  part  in  securing  the  discharge.  Business  has 
been  resumed,  and  apparently  there  will  he  prosperity 
for  the  community.  George  11.  Munroe,  of  Orange, 
formerly  one  of  the  three  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
Parley  Paper  Company,  will  have  a  part  in  the  new 
management.  Mr.  Munroe  is  the  son  of  a  famous  old- 
time  journalist  in  Boston.  He  was  associated  for  many 
years  with  the  late  .1.  B.  Parley  and  I).  E.  Parley. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad  is  endeavoring  to  co- 
operate with  the  Maine  Forestry  Department  in  pre- 
venting forest  fires  by  plaein<r  the  Mudge  Slater  spark 
arrester  on  their  locomotives  in  view  of  testing  its 
efficiency  in  preventing  the  escape  of  live  sparks  from 
the  engines.  In  these  tests  cheese  cloth  and  cotton 
batting  were  placed  along  the  road  and  it  was  found 
that  the  sparks  did  not  come  in  contact  with  them. 
It  is  probable  that  the  road  this  season  will  attach 
these  arresters  to  all  of  the  locomotives  running 
through  the  wild  land  section  of  the  state. 

The  Beaver  Board  Companies,  with  headquarters  in 
Buffalo,  has  evolved  a  plan  to  cement  the  inter- 
file company  and  its  co-workers  in  a  way  designed 
to  work  out  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
Common  stock  is  being  issued  tn  division  chiefs,  de- 
partment managers,  branch  managers  and  superin- 
tendents who  have  been  connected  with  the  concern 
for  two  years  or  more.     A  basis  of  allotment   has  been 


evolved  considered  equitable  to  all,  while  payments 
are  provided  for  at  par,  although  the  company  shows 
annual  earnings  several  times  above  par.  <>nl\  a 
small  payment  is  required,  the  balance  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  company's  earnings.  This  system  is  said  to  be 
the  best  known  in  the  way  of  avoiding  labor  difficul- 
ties, which  are  no  small  factor  m  a  concern  the  size  of 
the   Bea\  it   Board. 

In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Oakland 
division  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  at 
Manchester,  Conn.,  the  company  will  entirely  rebuild 
the  machine  room  this  coming  summer,  and  otherwise 
improve   the  equipment.     The   American   Company   is 

installing  i w  750  horsepower  steam  engine  in  the 

Mt.  Tom  division  in  this  city,  to  he  used  to  provide 
power  in  the  low  water  season.  All  the  local  mills  of 
t he  company  are  running  full  time. 


MANAGEMENT     OF     REMINGTON  MARTIN 

UNDECIDED 

i  Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 

Watertown,  X.V.,  May  10,  PHI. 

Men  at  th.-  head  ><\'  the  reorganization  plan  of  the 
Remington-Martin  Croup  of  Paper  Mills  have  made  a 
formal  tender  id'  the  management  to  Prank  P.  Moore, 
president  of  the  Newton  Palls  Paper  Company,  and 
manager  of  the  Cylinder  Paper  Company,  and  president 
of  the  Empire  state  Forests  Products  Association,  and 
his  decision  is  now  being  awaited.  It  is  stated  that  the 
salary  which  the  proposition  carried  was  at  least 
$15,000  a  year  and  stipulation  that  Mr.  Moore  resign 
his  present  connections  with  the  Newton  Palls  and 
Cylinder  Paper  Companies  ami  devote  his  entire  time 
and  enei  gies  tot  In-  new  organization. 

It  is  nndersl I  that  .Mr.  Moore  has  not  given  a  final 

answer  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  accept,  hut  that 
he  has  taken  the  position  that  he  does  not  care  to  sever 
managing,  lb-  has  broughl  the  Newton  Palls  Paper 
Company  to  a  point  where  it  is  on  a  very  substantial 
his  connect  ions  with  the  two  companies  he  is  now 
managing,  lb-  has  broughl  the  Newton  Palls  Paper 
Company  to  a  point  where  it  is  on  a  vry  substantial 
oasis  and  has  also  met  with  success  in  his  work  in  con 
nection  with  the  Cylinder  Paper  Company.     It  is  stated 

that  he  has  tld  some  of  his  friends  that  he  is  so  clflSelj 
allied    with    his   companies    that     he    does    not    feel    that 

he  can  now  relinquish   Ins  < i tions  with  them,  bu1 

that  he  has  told  some  of  Ins  friends  thai  he  is  so  closely 

be.      It    is   also   reported    that    in   case    Mr.    Moore   should 

accept  the  proposition  to  manage  the  Remington  In- 
terests htat  he  would  have  s< important  require- 
ments to  exact  from  the  company  along  the  lines  of 
exact  authority  to  act  on  importanl  features  that 
mighl  arise  f]  i mi  t  ime  to  time. 


N.  B.  FULP  &  PAFER  CO.  RE  ORGANIZE 

We   understand   that   arrangements  are  about   com 
pleted  for  the  thorough  re  organization  of  the  company, 

and  that  a  complete  new  plant  would  be  built  and 
equipped,  making  it  one  of  the  most  modern  ami  up- 
to-date  on  tin-  Continent.  London  and  New  York  capi- 
talists are  In-hind  the  new  proposition.  The  creditors 
of  the  company  have  been  paid  in  full.  Plans  are 
•  completed  for  the  pi  i  re  1 1  a  s.  ■  o!  extensive  timber 
limits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant.  Mr.  J.  L.  McNicol, 
the  general  manager,  is  at  present  in  Toronto  disposing 
of  the  stock   of  paper  on   hand   at    Millerton. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Manufac- 
turing  Co.   «as   held  in   Tor-mo   tins   week.     A.  W. 
Briegl    who  has  been  secretary  of  the  company,  was 
a  director  to  fill  the  vacancy  causedhy  the 
resignation  of  J.  J.  Sullivan,  of  Bangor,  Me.    Tins  was 
the  only  change  on  the  Board,  wind,  now  consists  ol 
3     Waldie,  T.   H.    Wats,.,..   William  Bnggs,   B.   A. 
Lyon,  T.  Albert  Brown.   W.  .1.  Sheppard  and  AW. 
rs      Mr.  Waldie  was  re-elected  president  and   I. 
II.  Watson  vice-president. 

The  annual  report  of  the  directors  was  submitted, 
which  showed  the  net  profits  for  the  preceding  seven 
months,  ending  March  31,  1914,  of  $75,692.80,  as  com- 
pared with  net  profits  for  the  preceding  seven  months. 
ending  March  31st,  1913,  of  $76,937.25.  The  decrease 
in  earnings  is  accounted  for,  by  President  Y\  aldie  m 
Ins  annual  report,  owing  to  the  general  trade  depres- 
sion which  has  been  felt,  not  only  in  Canada  but  in  the 
Tnited  States  and  Great  Britain  among  the  mills,  and 
also  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  had  to  contend 
with  the  handicap  of  running  the  mill  during  the 
period  of  alterations  to  the  sulphite  plant,  the  output 
of  which  has  been  increased  by  on,'  hundred  per  cent. 
In  the  annual  statement  the  Hoard  adds:  "Business 
conditions  are  still  unsatisfactory,  but  we  have  the 
advantage  of  the  money  spent  on  improvements  last 
year,  which  should  help  us  out  now.  The  plant  is  m 
'first-, -lass  condition  and  it  will  be  our  object  to  so 
maintain  it.  In  connection  with  improvements  to  plant, 
additional  land  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  +1,648.62. 
and  this  amount  was  charged  direct  to  capital  account. 
The  improvements  proper  cost  $51,586.89,  of  which  we 

have  charged  $9,199.84  to  buildings'  , ount  and  $35.- 

157.05  to  machinery  account.  The  balance,  amounting 
t,,  $6,930.00,  we  have  written  off.  We  preferred  to 
writ,'  this  amount  off  rather  than  add  it  to  capital 
account  and  then  writ,'  it  into  depreciation  reserve, 
rdinary  renewals,  repairs  and  maintenance  account 
we  spent  $19,261.95,  which  the  businrss  absorbed.  In 
addition  we  have  written  off  our  yearlj  proportion  of 
the  organization  accounl  and.  after  paying  Dond  inter- 
lividends,  directors'   fees,  ,-t,\.   we   have  carried 

forward  a  credit  to  profit  and  loss  a >unt  amounting 

(27,534.25.     Last  year's  balance  sheet  show,-,!  the 

55.95  .,s  insurance  reserve.    This  represented 

insurance  moneys  returned  to  the  eompany  and  was 

aside   for  extending  our  Bprinkler  system   in  the 

mill   and   was  BO  used." 

dividend,  which  was  raised  a  year  ago  to  an 
•  per  ,','iit.  basis,  was  later  reduced  t,,  a  six  per 
basis,  which  now  prevails.     Dealing  with  this  mat- 

iys:  "  You  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  changes  mad,'  during  the  pear  in  the  dividends 
and  in  view  of  the  statements  presented  herewith  we 
feel  that  you  will  approve  of  our  action  in  reducing 

inn-.  " 
The  statement   of  resources  and   liabilities   for  the 

r  ending  March  :'■!   is  as  follows: — 


Bills  Rec 

Unexpired  Ins 

Rental    in   advance    

( 'ash  in  Bank 

t  ash   on   hand    

Organization  Exp 4.411 


75,1S2 
1,865 

45,432 

22 

7.133 


$1,453,623  $1,449,066 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock $750,000  $750,000 

Bonds 500,000  500,000 

Current  Liabilities. 

Bills  Pay 10,339  1.187 

Accounts  Pay 56.605  40.843 

Insurance  Res ''■'•' 

Depreciation 109.143  109.143 

P.  &  I,  Balance 27.534  46.937 

PROFIT    AND    LOSS    STATEMENT. 


ASSETS. 


Balance    in   P.   and    L.   Account. 
March  31,  1913 


By  profits  for  the  year 75,692.80 

Less     Bond     Interest     Paid     and 

Accrued 30.000.00 


Loss  Dividends  Xos.  :',.  4.  5  and  6 

Paid 

Loss   Directors'  and  Secretary's 

Fees 

Less    Written    off    Organization 

Expenses,  &c 

Less    Written    off    Improvement 

Account 


Surplus 


$46,937-0 

45.692.S0 

$50,625.00 

'-'.31S.90 
5,221.90 
6,  '130.00 
$27,5 


WILL  VISIT  EUROPEAN  CENTRES. 
Olivier  Holland  of  the  Holland  Paper  c>..  st.  Jerome, 
(Jii,'..  leaves  on  the  23rd  from  New  Fork  on  a  two 
months'  trip  to  France  and  Germany.  While  away 
Mi-.  Holland  will  visit  several  of  the  large  paper  con- 
cerns in  Franc  and  Germany,  the  Grenoble  Technical 
School,  the  Leipsig  Exhibition  of  Allied  Paper  Trades 

and  the  manufacturing  plants  of  various  supply  tinns 
in  those  countries.  Mr.  Holland  will  favor  the  readers 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  with  several  articles 
describing  incidents  of  his  trip  and  some  of  the  places 
he  will   visit. 


I'M:: 
$822,106 




1  !9 


1912. 
$810,300 

386,886 

a  |mi 

90,910 
27,852 


SLITTING  AND  RE-WINDING  MACHINES 

We  have  just  received  the  catalogue  of  the  American 
Machine  Company  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  describing 

their    paper    roll    cutting,   slitting   and    re-winding    ma 
chines.     The  subject   of  Blitting  and   re  winding,   which 

has  ben  considered  one  of  the  simplest  processes  in 
pap'i'  manufacture,  is  analyzed  from  all  sides  and  some 
very  interesting  facts  are  dealt  with  and  analyzed.  The 
illustrations  and  description  <>f  the  American  machines 
aie  \er\  valuable,  the  various  points  of  the  machines 
being  shown  to  good  advantage.  The  illustrations 
show  every  feature  of  the  machine  as  well  as  the  meth 

oils  used  and  the  directions  for  Betting  up  and  Opel 

the  machines.    Tl atalogue  ma)   be  obtained  on  re 

quest  to  t he  companj . 
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The  Dunlop  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  of  Selkirk,  Man., 
has  been  granted  a  Provincial  charter.  The  capitaliza- 
tion is  1,000,000. 

The  Laurentide  Company  has  just  closed  two  big 
paper  contracts,  one  being  for  exporl  of  newsprinl  to 
Australia  and  the  other  to  Texas.  The  new  contracts, 
it  is  understood,  arc  for  delivery  late  in  the  year,  as 
some  time  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  Laurentide 
output  for  1914  had  been  practically  sold  in  advance. 

The  issue  in  London  of  £246,550  in  6  per  cent  firs! 
mortgage  guaranteed  sinking  fund  fifteen  year  ster- 
ling bonds  of  the  Chicoutimi  Freehold  Estates  Com- 
pany, Limited,  al  93  is  announce...  The  compan)  has 
acquired  400,0(10  acres  of  land  from  the  Peribonka 
to  the  Manouan  River,  Quebec,  which  will  be  leased 
to  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company, 

I).  J.  Bennett  has  entered  action  at  Osgoode  Hall, 
Toronto,  for  a  declaration  that  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada holds  as  trustee  for  him  a  timber  he,  use  covering 
fort}  two  miles  iii  the  Parry  Sound  district.  An  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  Lone  Lake  Lumber  Co.  from 
cutting  on  this  area  is  also  asked. 

Authority  has  been  granted  by  the  legislature  to  the 
Bathursl  Lumber  Company  to  build  a  dam  on  the  Nep- 
isiguil  River,  \\  here  i1  is  proposed  to  put  up  a  pulp  ami 
paper  plant  thai  it  is  estimated  n  ill  eosl  $3,000,000, 
The  agreement  with  the  provincial  legislature,  how- 
ever, stipulates  thai  the  company  is  to  pay  the  gOA 
eminent   two  dollars  per  horse-power  a  year  for  any 

power  sold   and   not   used   in   the   paper   plant. 

Notices  have  been  sent  advising  that  the  Abitibi 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co  is  going  into  voluntary  liquida- 
tion, hut  this  is  simply  a  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of 
this  company,  which  has  transferred  all  its  assets  to 
a  new  company  colled  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Co.  This  mw  companj  is  continuing  the  construction 
of  a  paper  mill,  which  it  is  expected  will  he  in  operation 
by  -Inly.  1915. 

A.  Barnel  &  Company  Limited,  Renfrew,  Ont.,  have 
been  granted  a  federal  Charter,  which  includes  very 
wide  powers,  including  the  right  to  manufacture,  pro 
diice.  import,  buy,  sell  and  otherwise  deal  in  pulp, 
mechanical  ami  ground  wood  pulp,  sulphite  ami  pulp 
paper,  etc.  The  incorporators  are  Alexander  Barnet, 
-lames  Barnet,  T.  F.  Barnel  and  -I.  G.  Barnel  of  Ken 
frew,  and  .1.  ( '.  Browne,  of  Ottawa.  The  capital  stock 
is  $250,000. 

The   Federal   Paper  Company,    Limited,   of   Montreal. 
are  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stork  of  - 
000,  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell  ami  deal  in  pulp,  pulp- 
wood,    paper   and    kindred    materials    and    to    carry    on 
the  business  of  a   paper  mill  and  dealer   in   all    its 
cessories. 

The  news  machine  being  built  by  the  .1.  II.  Home 
>.v  s,,iis  Co.,  id'  Lawrence,  Mass..  for  the  Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  will  he  especially  constructed  to 
make  a  continuous  sheet  ;,t  the  rate  of  700  ft.  per 
minute.  It  will  have  wire  160  inches  wide  ami  will 
produce  a  trimmed  finished  roll  of  paper  150  inches 
to  152  inches  wide,  ready  for  the  printing  p 


The  William  Beatty  Lands  and  Timber  Co.,  Ltd..  of 

Parr}  Sound   Ont.,  has  I n  recently  incorporated  with 

a  capital  of  $100,000. 

The  Box  factory  of  the  Turner  Lumber  and  Pulp 
Co.,  a'  Limoilou,  Que.,  was  destroyed  by  fifire  on 
May  3.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the 
box  business  will  he  carried  on  until  the  factory  is  re- 
built.    The    loss   is   estimated    at    $20,000. 

In  reference  to  the  (lax  decorticating  concerns  which 
have   been   established   in   Western  Canada,  .lames   A. 

Brook    has    written    to    Hon.    \V.    T.    White,    .Minister    of 

Finance,  Ottawa,  that  the  federal  governmenl  is  mere- 
ly asked  to  offer  encouragemenl  to  induce  the  de- 
velopment of  an  efficient  machine  ami  the  institution 
of  thai  lnisiness.  and  is  not  petitioned  to  pay  one 
cent  until  a  commercial  spinnahle  liluv  has  been  ac- 
tually produced.  Mr.  Brook  points  out  that  if  effi- 
cient decorticators  were  in  successful  commercial  oper- 
ation to-day  there  would  he  no  necessity  or  justifica- 
tion for  government  aid.  and  that,  if  western  interests 
have  failed  after  expending  over  a  quarter  million 
dollars  to  develop  an  effective  decorticator,  it  is  oh-- 
vious  thai  there  is  greater  need  ami  the  greater  .just i- 
ion   for  governmenl   assistance   in   this  matter. 

Work    is    progressing    admirably     in    installing    the 

equi] hi  of  the  new   ground  wood  mill  of  the  Abitibi 

Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at  [roquois  Falls.  Ont.,  and  it  is 
expected  by  Superintended  Wbyte  that  the  plant 
will  he  in  operation  next  mouth.  A  large  proportion 
of  tie-  output  of  ground  wood  pulp  has  already  been 
contracted  for.  Construction  on  the  225  ton  paper 
mill  has  also  been  started  and  this  branch  of  the  great 
undertakings  of  the  company  it  is  hoped,  will  he  run- 
nine    in   -|  year  from   this  n th. 

The  hill  to  prohihit  corporations,  license  holders 
ami  public  contractors  from  making  political  contri 
butions  to  campaign  funds  has  been  passed  h\  the 
t  Intario  <  fovernment. 

W.  I>.  Gillean  of  Montreal,  who  represents  several 
firms  in  the  matter  of  paper  mill  supplies,  felts,  etc., 
has  gone  on  a  hiismess  trip  to  the  Old  Country 

It  is  understood  that  the  Department  of  Lands,  For- 
ests and  Mines  of  Ontario,  is  receiving  a  large  number 
of  inquiries,  both  from  Canadian  and  foreign  capital- 
ists in  reference  to  the  area  on  the  Frederickhouse  ami 
Abitibi  rivers,  for  the  righl  to  cut  pulp  wood  on  which 
tenders  are  being  asked  ami  will  he  received  up  to 
June  8th.  The  usual  stipulations  are  made  in  connec 
tion  with  the  bids  for  th.'  limits  and  the  successful  ten- 
derer will  he  required  to  erect  a  pulp  and  paper  mill 
to  convert  the  pulp  w I  into  the  finished  products. 

The  Ontario  Railway  Hoard  had  brought  before  it  a 
few  days  ago  two  points  concerning  Fort  Frances,  both 
of  which  it  decided  to  hold  over  until  June  Pi.  when 
the  Board  will  make  an  investigation  at  the  place  men- 
tioned. One  matter  relat.-d  to  th.-  assessmenl  of  the 
Ontario  and  Minnesota  Power  Co.  tor  $600,000,  it  be- 
ing claimed  on  behalf  of  th,-  company,  that  the  amount 
was  excessive.  Counsel  for  Fort  Francs  took  the  at- 
titude that  the  rate  was  reasonable  and  that  the  ap- 
peal was  not  warranted.  The  other  matter  was  a  re- 
quest from  the  town  that  permission  he  granted  to 
extend  th.-  municipal  boundaries  to  the  international 
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line  which  annexation  would  mean  the  absorption  of 
McAlpine  township. 

A  decision  of  importance  to  the  extensive  power  pro- 
positions on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Mary's  River  al  Saul! 
Sir.  Marie  h;is  been  reached  by  the  Internationa]  Joint 
Commission.  The  joint  application  of  the  Michigan 
Northern  Town- Co.  of  Saull  Ste.  Marie,  .Midi.,  and  the 
Algoma  Steel  Corporation  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  <>nt.. 
to  erect  compensating  works  ;it  ;i  point  in  the  St. 
Mary's  river  between  the  two  cities  was  approved, 
upon  certain  conditions  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  works,  which  have  been  recommended  by 
the  Government  Engineers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  also  upon  other  conditions  governing  the 
works  after  their  construction.  The  formal  reply  of 
tlie  Commission  to  the  applicants  will  hi-  made  at  the 
next  meeting  to  he  held  in  New  York  on  May  25  at 
which  time  there  will  also  he  taken  up  the  question  of 
the  water  pollution  in  the  St.  Mary's  river. 

II.  I>.  Hart,  manager  of  the  British  American  Wax 
Paper  Co..  Toronto,  has  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  to  England.  He  reports  the  demand  for  wax  pa- 
per for  wrapping  bread  is  constantly  in  Teasing  and 
that  a  number  of  Canadian  towns  either  have  passed 
ordinances  :•  "i uii-in lt  all  bread  to  be  wrapped  or  are 
considering  such  a  step.  The  IIolden-Morgan  Co., 
Toronto,  which  some  months  ago  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket a  bread  wrapping  machine,  have  sold  six  of  them 
to  the  ('ana. l.i  Bread  Co.,  For  their  plan's  in  Winnipeg, 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  where  they  are  now  in  sui 
ful  operation.  Several  other  Canadian  bakeries  are  al- 
so wrapping  a  portion  of  their  output.  The  Holden- 
Morgan  Co.  have  just  invented  a  semi-automatic  wrap- 
per for  use  in  the  smaller  plan's.  The  loaf  is  wrapped 
by  hand,  hut  the  machine  makes  the  bottom  and  end 
folds,  the  .■ud  folds  being  fastened  by  stickers. 

•T.  L.  Bnglehart,  of  Toronto.  Chairman  of  the  Timis 
kaming   and    Northern   Ontario    Railway   Commission, 

who  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspect) 

road,  is  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  north  country  and 
the  development  which  is  in  progress.  lie  says  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  the  settlers  are  doing  so  well,  and 
reports    that     the    operation    id'    the     Abitibi     Pulp    and 

Paper  Co.  at    Iroquois   Palls,   who  are  spending   four 

million  dollars  in  tl construction  of  pulp  and  paper 

mills,  will  do  a  great  deal  iii  providing  a  home  mar- 
ket for  the  residents  up  north  in  the  matter  of  pulp 
wood.  Mr.  Engleharl  ad. led  that  there  will  he  taken 
out  this  year  ten  thousand  telegraph  poles,  three  hun- 

'housand    railway     ties    and    fifty    'I sand    cords 

of  pulpwood  which  means  that  all  this  monev  will  come 


ha.-k   into  the  hands  of  the  settlers.     They   will 
bout  thirty-three  thousand   dollars   for  the  poles 
aid  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  'he  pulp  wood. 

The  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  of  Merritton,  Ont.,  are  now 

turning  out  a  stripe, I  sulphite  paper  in  several  colors 

•■  use  of  druggists,  men's  furnishers,     stationers 

■'her  special  lines  of  trade  which   is  taking  very 

Well 

The  British  Columbia  Sulphite  and  Pibre  Co.,  who 
own  a  pulp  mill  on  Howe  Island.  I :  < '  recently  bought 
from  the  Provincial  Government  aboul  pleven  hun- 
dred Bcres  of  timber  on  the  Cutlei  Chai I  and  will 

undertake  to  ha  cleared  ill  line. 

holdings  comprise  six    million    feel    of   hemlock,    three 

million    feet    of    cedar    and    two    million     feel     of    larch 

■  k  and  larch  brought   ten  cents  r  thousand 

lition    to    the    roj  alt\     and    tl -da,-    twent 

d       For   nine    hundred    and 


on  Broughton  Island,  which  were  also  bought  by  the 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  and  Pibre  Co..  fifteen  cuts 

were  paid  for  the  hemlock  and  birch  and  forty  cuts 
for  'he  cedar  in  addition  to  the  royalty.  The  timber 
limits  contents  of  the  latter  are  nine  million  feet  of 
hemlock,  lour  million  feet  of  larch  and  one  and  half 
million   feet    of  cedar. 

The  soda  pulp  output  of  the  Barber  mill  at  George- 
town, «'nt..  has  been  increase. I  one  third  recently  by 
the  addition  of  new  cookers.  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  Co.  to  have 
the  surroundings  of  all  their  mills  attractive  and  in- 
viting, flowers  and  shrubs  have  hen  planted  during 
the  past  few  days,  lawns  sodded  and  other  improve- 
-  mad.-  which  make  beauty  spots  of  the  grounds. 

.rames  Chambers,  id'  Chambers,  Limited,  Toronto,  is 
removing  his  office  from  152  Bay  Street  to  tin-  Bell 
Telephone  Building  on  Adelaide  Street  West.  W  -T. 
Trimble,  general  contractor,  who  has  done  much  work 
lor  paper  mills,  will  also  have  an  office  in  the  same 
building.  Mr.  Chambers  has  branched  out  in  the 
manufacturing  line  and  has  started  a  machine  shop 
at  sl1  I  »on  Esplanade  where  parts  and  repairs  for  pa- 
per machine,  ioa.1  machinery,  etc..  will  he  made. 

The  water  in  'he  old  Welland  canal,  from  which 
many  pulp  and  paper  concerns  derive  power  will  be 
shut  off  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  starting  on  May  23, 
at  the  request  of  the  industries.  Si  veral  of  the  plants 
along  the  route  will  take  occasion  to  do  some  over- 
hauling, while  weiis.  water  wheels,  etc..  will  he  "riven 
their  annual  cleaning  out.  The  Kinleith  Taper  Mills  at 
St.  Catharines,  will  have  new  reinforced  ,-,,: 
floors  laid  in  their  heater  room  and  in  the  flat  above, 
the  Albertson  Engineering  Co.  of  Toronto,  having 
charge  id'  the  plans.  New  beater  tubs  will  also  he  in- 
stalled bv  the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  The  Monl 
rose  Division  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Taper  Mills  at  Thor- 
old  will  also  have  a  concrete  floor  laid  in  part  of  the 
old  mill. 

It  is  understood  that  the  suit,  which  was  brought 
aeainsl  I-'.  II.  Anson  and  Shirley  Ogilvie  of  the  Abi- 
tibi Pulp  and  Taper  Co.,  by  John  A.  McAndrev  of 
Toronto  former  secretary  of  'he  company,  for  an  ac- 
count of  profits  due  under  an  agreement  of  commis- 
sion on   sale  of  stock    and    interest    on   certain   amounts 

lias    I ||    settled. 

Mr.   Davis  of  Kilmer,  Irving  and   Davis,  barris 

Toronto,  acting  on   behalf  of  the    Abitibi   Tow.' 

Pi r  Co.,  Limited.  Toronto,  has  been  busj    adjusting 

claims  for  drowned  lands  on  'he  Abitibi  and  Black 
Rivers  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  thi 
"f  the  company  at  rroquois  Palls  which  resulted  in 
flooding  pome  three  thousand  acres  belonging  to  the 
settlers.  All  the  claims  have  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
Certain  Innds  on  the  .hoi,-  of  Lake  Abitibi  which  be- 
longed to  Hi,'  provincial   government   and   were   fl 1 

ed,   have   also   been   adjusted   so    far   ;,s   any   claims   arc 
i  ued 
W    II    Kowl.  n    and  George  II.   Milhn.  of  -he   K    i: 
K,hh   Co.,  Hull,  u.re  on  a   \  isit  to  the  'I',, ron  to.   London. 

"ii. I   other  branches  of  -he  cotnpanj    last    week      Mi 
Tow  l,\  .  w  ho  had  been  in  rather  poor  health  all  winter, 
has  completely    recovered  as  a  result  of  his  sojourn  in 
outh 

The  new   plant  of  the  Dominion  Pulp  Co.  at  Chatham. 
!'•      Was    hill    into    operation    la-t    week         \ 

plant  has  been  installed  for  the  manufactui 
sulphite    pulp,    the    capacity    bi 

I       -   limits  have  recentlj  I n  purchased 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

The  market  conditions  show  improvement  in  some 
Lines  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  although  mat- 
ters have  a  long  way  to  go  before  tin-  buoyancj  of  a 
yeai  ago  will  he  felt.  In  news  print  hnsiness.  the  tide 
appeals  to  have  turned  ami  some  favorable  foreign 
contracts  have  been  made  by  leading  mills.  Prices  are 
a  little  firmer,  and.  while  some  of  the  plants  are  not 
lushed,  the  majority  are  working  on  orders  which  "ill 
keep  them  going  well  until  the  end  of  the  year.  One 
huge  company  reports  during  the  past  w  iek  as  having 
concluded  negotiations  for  heavy  shipments  to  Aus- 
ti  alia  and  to  Texas. 

The  war  scale  in  .Mexico  has  hail  the  effect  of  many 
dailies  aeioss  the  line  using  more  print  paper  by  reason 
of  enlarged  number  of  pages  and  extra  editions.  In 
book  ami  writing  line  the  conditions  remain  about  the 
same.  Printing  trade  has  been  rather  quiel  for  some 
time  and  mail  Older  ami  catalogue  houses  report  that 
business  has  fallen  off,  which  means  less  printing  and 
paper  from  large  establishments.  In  ground  wood, 
most  of  the  mills  arc  running  on  contract,  ami.  while 
there  are  some  inquiries,  stilt  buyers  are  hanging  out 
for  lower  prices  than  several  plants  are  willing  to  ac 
cept.  Sulphite  figures  ;i  i  >•  well  1 1 1  a  i  lit  a  1 1  led  and  stocks 
are  low.  Paper  jobbers  reporl  business  .luring  the 
month  as  only  fair  and  orders  for  the  most  part  small. 
The  quietness  oi  the  shoe  and  other  trades  in  the 
facturing  line  has  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  out 
put  of  paper  box  plants  which  make  cartons.  Wrap- 
ping papeis  are  exceeding  dull  and  price  cutting  ^till 

cues    oil     111    older    to    secure    what     business    Is    gOUlg. 

A  hailing  paper  house  stated  this  week  that  banks. 
insurance  corporations,  securitj  companies  ami  other 
financial  institutions,  which  had  bought  the  verj  besl 
bond  and  ledger  papers  in  the  past,  were  conservative 

in  the  matter  of  orders  and  were  taking  cheaper  grades 
in  many  instances  to  meet  their  immediate  demands. 

The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  is  only  marking 
time  and  no  hcav\  trading  is  done  in  any  lines  beyond 
the   hand-to-mouth  supplies.      Roofing  stock   is  a   little 

stronger.     All  paper  c< rns  are.  however,  confident 

that  the  presenl  quiel  Liti< E  affairs  will  revive 

in  all  lines.  It  may  take  a  few  months  to  HO,  but  there 
are  undercurrents  such  as  the  organization  of  many 
new  concerns,  which  show  that  capitalists  are  getting 
readj  to  go  ahead  with  several  projects  jusl  as  soon 
as  the  monetary  situation  warrants  a  renewal  of  con- 
fidence. 

The  following  prices  prevail,   f.o.b.,  Toronto 

News  rolls   .   $1.95  io  $2  at    mill,   m  carload   lots. 

News     sheet    .  $2.10  to  $2.20  at  mill  in  carload  lots. 

News  i  sheet  i,  $2.25  to  $2.50,  depending  on  quality. 

Boot    pap.-is      carload    .    No.   :;.   3.75c   to    L25c. 

Hook  papers    ton  lots  .  No.  3,  4c  to  5.50c. 

Book   papers     carload    .  No.  2.  4. ■Joe. 

Book  papers    ton  lots  .  No.  -.  1.50c  to  5.25c. 

Book  papers   (carload),  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

Book  papers  i  ton  lots  .  No.  1.  5.25c  to  6.00c. 

Writings.  5c  to   71  go. 

Sulphite   bond,   b1  -e   to   7%C 

I  Irej    Browns,  $2.00  to  $2.75. 

Fibre.  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

.Manila.  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 


.Manila.  No.  2.  $2.85  to  $3.50. 
Manila.  No.  1.  $3.25  to  +4.00. 

Unglazed  Kraft.  $3.75  to  $4.50. 

(Mazed    Kraft.  $3.90   Io  $4.75. 

Pulp. 
Ground  wood  (at  mill',  $15  to  $15.50. 
Ground  Wood.  $21  to  $23,  delivered  in  United  States. 

Sulphite  i  unbleached),  $41  to  $4:1,  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite   i  unbleached  i.  $42  to  $44,  delivered  in  United 

Stales. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $55  to  $.">7,  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite   (bleached),  $56  to  $58,  delivered  in   United 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 
NO.   1    hard  shavings,  $1.87%  to  $1.90,  f.o.b..  Toronto. 
No.   1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.75. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 
White  blanks,  -TC .,-  to  90c. 
Heavy  ledger  stock.  $1.40  to  $1.50. 
Ordinary  ledger  stock.  $1.15. 

No.  2   1 k  stock,   l.'ic  Io  50c. 

No.  1  I k  stock.  70c  to  75c. 

No.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 

No.    1    print    Manillas,   lillc 

Folded  news.   15c. 
i  Iver  issues,  50c. 

No.   I    clean   mixed    paper,  25c  to  27%C. 
Hid   While  cotton.  $2.50  to  $2.7.V 
Thirds  and   blues.  $1.30  Io  $1.32y2. 

No.  l   white  skirt  cuttings,,  $5.00. 
Black  overall  cutliiiL's.  $]  .75. 
Black  liuiiiL's.  $1  .75. 

light   flannelettes,  $4.75. 

(  Inlinaiw    satinets.   75c    to   80c. 

Flock,  90c. 

bailor  Rags,  70c    io  75c. 

Quotal  ions  f.o.b.  Mon!  real  are  : 

Book  and  News  Paper. 

Poll    News.   $40   I"   $43    per   toii    for    large    orders;   $45 

lo  .-."ill  per  ton   for  small   orders. 
Kcim    News.   $45  to  $47   per  ton    for   large  orders:  $50 

to   $60   per  ton    for  small    orders. 

No,     1     Book,    5]  |C    to    lie    pel-    lb. 

No    -j   Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in   large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  :'.  Book,   M.F..  $4.00  to  .^f.L'r.  in   large  quantities; 

$4,  10  io  $4. on  in  small  quantities. 

Writ  hi'_rs.  5c  to  71  ■_.<■. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2c  to  8%c. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 
$2.45;  2  i. .I.-.  $2.55;  1  ton.  $2.65;  1-ss.  $2.75. 

lied  Brown,  ear  lots.  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.9.");  2  tons, 
$3.05;  1  ion.  3.15;  Less,  $3.25. 

B.  Manilla,  ear  lots.  $2.85;  5  tons,  s2.!>:,:  2  tons.   - 

1  ton.  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.    2    Manilla,    ear    lots.    3.10;   •">    tons.   $3.20;   2   tons, 

$3.30;  1  io„.  $3.  10;  less,  $3.50. 
No.    1    Manilla,   ear   lots.   $3.25;   •">   tons.   $3.4.");   2   tons, 

-    ■  -  ;.7o. 

Kraft.   $3.75   lo   $5.00. 

Fibre,  car  lots.  $3.25;  ■",  tons.  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.f,.V   1 

i,,n  >:;.iio:  less  s:;.7o. 


- 
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Mosl  ol  the  manufacturers  are  quoting  10  per  mil. 
,ve  prices  to  the  jobbing  trad.'  on  the 
.      i    wrapping,  such   as   P.    Man.,   No.   1 
Man.-  -grey  ami  red  browns. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  -Pint. 
Ground  woo. P.  No.  P  $15  to  $16. 
Ground   wood,   No.  •-'.  $22  to    $24,    delivered    I  uited 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 
Office  Pulp  and   Paper  Magazine, 

206  Broadway,  New  York. 

There  lias  been  no  mark.-. I  change  in  the  general 
conditions  governing  tin-  local  market  for  ground  wood 
]1nl|>.  The  ton.-  is  healthy  ami  the  feeling  among  deal- 
ers is  that  the  year  will  be  a  good  one.  Spot  orders 
i  tther  spars.-.  bu1  good  prices  are  obtained  for 
sueh  orders.  No  deals  have  been  closed  in  the  local 
market  for  strictly  N...  1  ground  wood  pulp  at  less 
than  $21.50  a  ton  delivered.  Plentiful  water  supplies 
have  enabled  grinders  to  make  good  size. I  stocks  of 
pulp,  much  of  which  is  already  contracted  for.  with 
future  deliveries.  Some  manufacturers  have  already 
contracted  for  the  current  year's  capacity  ami  in  one 
instance,  for  more  than  that.  Contracts  are  not  close, 1 
in  the  local  market  at  less  than  $16.50  at  the  mill  and 
in  the  interval  some  grinders  held  out  for  a  still  better 
price  This  is  due  to  the  heavy  consumption  of  news- 
print during  the  war  scar.-  period,  when  metropolitan 
dailies  exceeded  their  normal  consumption,  on  an  aver- 
by  aboul  40  p.r  cent.  Delivered  values  for  No. 
1  pulp  are  quote. I  in  the  local  market  at  $20 
s'J-1   a    ton. 

ohl  wast.-  papers  have  been  the  really  active  market 
for  pap.-r  stock.  Although  hoard  mills  are  not  as 
active  as  they  have  Keen,  there  is  still  a  fair  demand  for 
the  low.r  grades.  Old  newspapers,  strictly  overissue, 
are  commanding  o7>_..\  a  hundred  pounds,  and  strictly 
folded  are  quoted  at  50c.  a  hundred  pounds.  The  con- 
tinued  activity   at    1 k    paper   mills  has   had   a    steady 

good   influei on  the  higher  grades.     Flat   stock   of 

{ription   is  moving  in   good   way  at    prevailing 
hich  are  firm.     White  Bhavings  are  in  good 
maml   ami   the  current    values  of  $2.40  a   hundred 
shavings  is  firm.     Soft  shavings  are 
plentiful   and   they   arc  commanding   about 

'   a    hundred    weif 

Pulp. 

m.I  W I.  No    p  $20.50  to  $24,  delivered. 

d  Wood.  [  delivered., 

I      Wood.      [S  delivered. 

Unbleached  sulphite,  dom.,  1  90c  to  •_'  20c  delivered. 

•I      sulphite,      illlptd..       P',e.      to        2C        e\        dock. 

n    York. 

■  livered. 

N  Y. 
\   dock,   N.Y. 

dock. 


Kraft  pulp.  impt..  1.80e  to  1.90c.,  ex  dock.  N.Y. 
Soda   pulp,  domestic.  2.10c.  to  2.15c,  delivered. 
Paper 

There  is  a  quiet  Put  healthy  tone  to  the  local  paper 
markel  in  general.  There  is  practically  no  big  busi- 
ness going  on  in  any  grade  except  news,  which  has 
I n  in  very  active  demand  since  the  sensational  exe- 
cution of  several  convicts  a  few  months  ago.  when 
heavj  editions  and  extras  were  printed  by  the  metro- 
politan dailies,  oth.r  grades  are  in  quiet  demand  and 
orders  are  in  nearly  all  cases  for  actual  and  immediate 
us.-.  Such  ord.is  necessitate  a  good  deal  of  book- 
keeping, hut  in  tl ad  have  proved  very  profitable, 

especially  in  the  jobbing  trade.  Jobbers,  however,  are 
running  in  low  stocks  and  have  cut  well  into  their 
reserve  supplies.  When  they  place  orders  with  mills 
it  is  generally  desired  that  prompt  delivery  be  made, 
which  is  a  good  sign  that  the  order  is  for  only  a  small 
job  lot  that  was  asked  for  by  a  consumer. 

There  is  a  <_'oo,l  deal  of  disgust  and  indifference  re- 
flected in  the  talk  of  the  trade  concerning  husiness. 
The  general  quietness  that  has  existed  for  about  three 
months  has  caused  the  trade  to  take  a  peculiarly 
lassitudinous  attitude  toward  husiness.  The  past  week 
has  In  ought  about  a  little  better  feeling,  particularly 
among  manufacturers  who  realize  that  the  jobber  is 
not  carrying  any  reserve  stock.  Consumption  has  con- 
tinued just  the  same,  although  consumers  are  not  buy- 
ing ahead  or  carrying  anj  reserves.  They  have  cut 
down  the  retailers'  and  jobbers'  stocks  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  steady,  growing 
demand  will  begin.  There  were  many  extras  and 
heavy  editions  printed  by  metropolitan  newspaper 
publishers  during  tin-  threatened  war  with  Mexico. 
Heavy  editions  still  continue  and  the  consumption  of 
news  has  increased  in  the  interval  about  40  per  cent. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  price,  but  if  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  continues  there  will  be  an  advance. 
she.t  news  is  very  firm  at  prevailing  figures,  which 
ale  1'. I'.").-,  to  2.30C,  delivered.  Side  runs  are  plentiful 
and  values  are  low.  Some  mills  have  closed  deals  for 
counter  rolls  as  low  as  l.80c.  at  the  mill.  Even  the 
larger  sizes  are  not  commanding  more  than  2c,  deliv- 
ered. The  inanila  and  fibre  market  has  been  rather 
quiet  from  the  manufacturing  point  of  view,  but  small 
orders  among  jobbers  have  totalled  in  many  i 
larger  tonnage  than  the  same  period  last  year.  Values 
in  all  grades  are  firm.  There  is  a  little  brisker  demand 
for  the  lower  grades.  Book  papers  are  firm  at  pre- 
vailing quotations,  which  are  likely  to  be  advanced 
in  the  near  future.  There  has  been  a  little  improve- 
men  in  deliveries  bj  manufacturers.  Specialty  papers 
are  in  active  demand  all  over,  although  there  has  been 
some  easing  in  the  demand  for  cover  paper.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  special 
issues  Binong  periodical  publishers,  most  of  whom  have 
already  turned  out  their  spring  numbers  Toilet  papers 
and  paper  towels  are  in  fairlj  good  demand.  Cigarette 
papers  continue  to  move  actively  at  prevailing  | 
which  ale  fairp  high.  There  is  oiil\  a  pom-  demand 
for  paper  bat's,  but  there  is  very  little  price  cutting. 
,••1^  are  iii  softer  tone,  but  Values  arc  well 
maintained.  The  tissue  market  has  been  \<v\  quiet. 
Prices  are  low  and  the  demand  is  poor.  Certain  local 
jobbers  have  attempted  to  bear  the  market  L\  reports 

that   they  had   purchased    1.1MM)  ream   lots  ..I    \...   1    white 

tissue    at    38c.       No    manufacturer    could    afford    I 

as  low    as  that    was.  the  opinion  of  the  local   agents  and 

manufacturers,      Manila    tissu.s    are    unchanged    in 
value     Kraft  tissue  I  rly  active  at  P 

Ponds,  writings  ami  ledgers  are  in  fair  demand. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  new  business  in  this  field,  as  one 
manufacturer  reports  good  business  and  another  poor. 
The  situation  seems  to  be  that  they  are  taking  business 
from  each  other,  but  not  creating  any  new  field  of 
consumption.  As  the  spring  demand  for  boxes  has 
easel,  there  has  been  a  slackening  in  the  demand  for 
boards  of  all  grades.  There  lias  been  no  change  in 
prices,  however. 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $1.95  to  $2.00  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs.  $2  to  $2.10  f.o.b.  mill. 

News,  sheet,  $2.25  to  $2.30  f.o.b.  mill. 

Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.1)0  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper  superfine,  13y2c  to  17c,  del.  east  of  Miss. 
Kiver. 

Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  lie,  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 
River. 

Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east   of  the   Miss. 
River. 

Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c,  del.  east   of  the   Miss. 
River. 

Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  4Voc  to  8e,  del.  east  of  the 
Miss.  River. 

Iidiid   paper,  5c   to  24c,  delivered  east   of   Mississippi 
River. 

Ledger  paper.  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 
River. 

Lineil    paper.    7c    to    18c,    delivered    east    of    Mississippi 
River. 

Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5^0,  delivered. 

Manila,  wood,  $2.40  to  $3.00.  delivered. 

Kraft,  Xo.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.75  f.o.b.  mill. 

Kraft,  Xo.  2,  $3.25  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Boxboards,  news.  $30  to  $33  per  ton,  delivered. 

Boxboards,  chip,  $28  to  $31  per  ton,  delivered. 

Boxboards,  straw,  $28  to  $33  per  ton.  delivered. 

Wood  pulp  board,  $42.50  to  $45  per  ton.  delivered. 

Tissue,  white,  cylinder.  40c  to  42" -c.  delivered. 

'['issue.  I'ourdrinrie.  4711.c  to  50c.  delivered. 

Tissue,  jute  Manila.  40c  to  421-c  delivered. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS 
(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 
The  outlook  in  the  British  paper  industry  is  more 
hopeful  now  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  months 
past.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  volume  of  business 
passing  on  home  and  export  account  is  not  what  manu- 
facturers would  like  it  to  be,  and  those  engaged  in 
the  allied  trades,  such  as  chemical,  fillings,  and  pulp 
report  that  the  orders  received  from  paper  mills  are 
considerably  below  those  placed  during  tins  time  last 
year.  Newsprint  and  kraft  have  been  mostly  affected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  now  business  in 
these  branches  of  the  industry  has  somewhat  revived 
and  there  are  signs  of  a  good  undertone.  The  demand 
for  fine  printing  papers  and  fine  writings  is  fair,  while 
the  export  trade  shows  improvement.  Cheap  printing 
paper  has  recently  found  a  good  consuming  channel, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  cardboard  and 
wood  pulp  boards.  There  is  a  good  call  for  wrappings 
"f  a  cheaper  kind,  and  in  this  respect  the  foreign  im- 
ports are  finding  a  good  outlet.  Manufacturers  of 
esparto  papers  are  experiencing  a  crucial  time  owing 
to  the  high  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  difficulty 
in  laying  in  substantial  stocks.  Whenever  possible  an 
effort  is  made  to  increase  prices,  but  this  is  always 
a  difficult  problem  to  solve  with  clients.  Prices  of 
esparto  are  inclined  to  go  higher  and  it  is  feared  the 
finished   product   must   move  likewise  all   round.     On 


the  whole  the  British  paper  market  shows  a  more  prom- 
ising outlook. 

The  market  for  sulphite  is  still  dull  and  the  amount 
of  business  passing  is  very  small.  Sulphite  has  been 
more  enquired  for  and  a  few  prompt  orders  have  been 
given  out  by  mills.  From  Scandinavia  and  Germany 
reports  reach  London  that  business  in  chemical  pulps 
is  very  slow.    Prices  are  about  as  follows: — 

Sulphite  Pleached  i.\o.  1) $56.40  to  $62.00 

Sulphite  Easy  Bleaching  (No.  1)  ..   ..   37.20  to     39.60 

Sulphite   Xews 38.20  to     39.20 

Soda  Unbleached  (Xo.  1) 34.80  to    36.40 

Soda    Kraft 38.00  to     38.50 

All  prices  are  c.i.f.  British  ports. 

The  mechanical  pulp  market  shows  no  improvement 
and  mills  are  doing  practically  no  business  with  im- 
porters. Deliveries  on  contract  are  arriving  in  fair 
quantities.  Norwegians  report  numerous  enquiries 
and  that  prices  are  inclined  to  be  hardened.  The 
German  and  Swedish  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
markets  are  featureless.  Prices  arc  about  as  follows: — 
Pine.  50  percent,  moist  ( unwrapped  I  .$10.00  to  $10.70 
Pin.-,  dry 22.40  to     30.20 

All  prices  c.i.f.  British  ports. 

Straw  pulp  manufacturers  on  the  continent  are  sold 
well  ahead  for  some  months  and  prices  arc  very  firm. 
Esparto  is  becoming  dearer  and  the  market  is  quiet 
with  little  enquiry  and  no  pressure  to  sell.  Trade  in 
rays  of  all  descriptions  is  good,  but  supplies  are  some 
what  short  and  prices  are  consequently  very  firm. 

The  chemical  trade  is  fairly  active.  Caustic  Soda 
has  slightlj  advanced  and  for  7ti  77  pel-  cent,  the  price 
quoted  is  $48.50  per  ton.  Bleaching  Powder  is  $26; 
Soda  Crystals,  $11.60  and  Salt  Cake.  $9.90  per  ton.de 

livered.    Ai onia  Alkali  is  unchanged  at  $16.40.   Sul 

phur  is  scarce  and  firm  for  some  weeks  past.  China 
claj  manufacturers  are  now  being  approached  with  a 
view  to  seltlinj:  up  1915  contracts  and  there  are  no 
siyns  id'  prices  easing.  Prices  id'  other  fillings,  such 
as  gypsum,  mineral  white,  etc..  are  unchanged,  hut 
makers  report  a  falling  off  in  the  orders  from  paper 
mills  compared  with  this  time  last  year. 


DEATH  OF  JAMES  REID  WILSON  IN  LONDON 
The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  .lames  Reid 
Wilson  in  London.  Eng.,  on  May  11  last,  was  a  shock 
i"  Ins  many  friends  in  commercial  and  financial  circles 
in  this  country.  .Mr.  Wilson  had  been  ailing  for  some 
time.     His  death   was  caused   bj    pneumonia. 

The  late  .Mr.  Wilson  was  on.-  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  Dominion,  and  for  many  years  one  of  Mont 
real's  leading  citizens,     lb-  was  connected   with    Messrs. 

Thomas  Robertson  (.v  Co.  since  1871,  having  been  made 

presidenl   of  tl mpany  in   1876,  which  position   he 

held  up  till  his  death.  Besides  his  interests  in  many 
other  companies  throughoul  the  Dominion,  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  paper  industry  and  was  a  director 
of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  holding  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  company. 


W.  A.  Newton,  Toronto.  Canadian  manager  of  the 
Albertson  Engineering  Co..  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  has 
secured  a  patent  on  a  new  heater  and  washing  engine 
which  it  is  reported  effects  a  great  saving  in  powerj 
and  posses  many  other  advantages.  The  heater  is  of 
tin-  revolving  type. 


The  management  of  the  Nicolet  Falls  Pulp  and  Lum- 
bei  Company,  at  Nicolel  Falls.  Que.,  expect  to  com- 
mence operations  for  this  season  next  week,  the  drive 
of  logs  being  about   all   down. 
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WOOD      PREPARING      MACHINERY 


Discharge    Chips    from    Chippei    into    Our 

SWINGING    CHIP    SCREEN 
Ensuring  Uniform,  Clean  Chips.     Rejected, 
Coarse    Chips     are     Conveyed    into    Our 
u  CRUSHER 

andreduced  tousable 

size,  without  making 
SAWD1  ST. KNOTS 
being    crushed    out 

Production  is  Thus  Increased 

and 

Quality       of     Pulp     Improved 

OUR   CRUSHER 

also  makes 
Saw  Mill  Refuse  Available 


SWINGING  CHIP  SCREEN 


Headquarters  fo:  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 


ALBERT     BEZNER,     299    Broadway,    New    York 


Home  Office  :    Ravensburg,  Germany 


Established  1833 


TENDERS   IOS  WOOD   LIMIT. 


TENDERS   will  i..-  received  by   i1  ned   up   t" 

and    including    Monday    the    8th   day    of   June,    191  I.    for 

the    right    t..   cut    wood    of    variou  ona    mi    ;i 

certain  rickhouse  and  Abitibl 

In    the    I  'istrict    of   Temisk 

i..  tii.-  amount    thes    are  prepared 
-  bonus  in  addition  to  the  ordinal 
Including    l"'-  per  cord   for  Spruce  and   20c   p.  t    ■ 
other  pulpwoods,  or  such  otl  maj    from  time 

itenant-Governor  in  Council 
for    the    right    to    operate    wood    products    mill 

Such    •■  II    '"•    required    t"   erect    a    mill   or 

mills  on  or   near  the  territory,  and 

il     in    the    Pro>  h i    i  "  - 

ider    will    be    required    to    deposit 
irked  cheque  payable  to   I        H 

nut   ..r  their  tender,   to 

■  ■  epted. 
i  Iption   of  terrltorj .  capital 
i  ed. 

W.   II     HEARST. 

•  Ith    Api  II,     191  I. 


TENDERS  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  up  to 
and  including  Wednesday,  the  I'.th  of  Julj  next  for 
tin-  i  i^rht  t<i  cut  ties  irntii  Spruce,  Balsam,  Bankslan  or 
Jaclt  Pine,  Poplar  and  Whltewood  trees  -■  •  n  inches 
and  upward  In  diameter  two  feet  from  the  ground 
sufficient  to  supplj  a  tie  preserving  plant  for  a  period 
of  twenty-one  ipied,   unsold   and   un- 

located  lands  of  the  Crown  tributary  to  what  is  known 
ti  thi  \ l lmi  Water  River,  tributary  to  t !■«■  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  in  the  District  of  Thunder  Bay. 
Tenders  shall  state  the  amount  they  are  prepared 
as  bonus  in  addition  to  the  crown  dues  of  |2 
per  thousand  feel  board  measure  tor  anything  not 
manufactured   into  ties,   and   ror   ties  .<t    the   rati 

u.  h  other  rates  as  may   from  time  to  time  be 
tix.-.i  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

Such   tenderers  shall   i>»-  required  t.>  erect    within  the 
limits  of  the  terrltorj   covered  bj    the  right   to  cut   ties, 
i    at    some    other    oho.    approved    by    the    Lieutenant- 
Council  a   tie  preserving  plant. 
Parties   making   tender   will    be   required     to     deposit 
with  their  tender  a  marked  cheque  payable  i"  the   Hon- 
ourable  the   Treasurei    of   the    Province 

DO,    to    remain    on    deposll    as    securlt)     for    the 
carrying   oul    of   the  conditions  of   their   tend 

The  highest  or  any  tender  not  net  ccepted. 

For   pari  Iculars   at  ory,   capi- 

tal  to  be  Invested,  etc.,  appl]    to  the  underslgt 
w      II     HEARST, 
Mlnlstei    of    Lands,    Forests   and    Mines 
Toronto    I  in(  u  lo    !7th  April,   191  I. 
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!  SIEMENS  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited 


TRANSPORTATION  BLDG.      -      MONTREAL 

Branch  Offices  :    Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


SIEMENS  WOUND  ROTOR  INDUCTION   MOTOR    VM)  LIQUID  STARTER. 

MOTOR  FITTED  Willi  oi  R  STANDARD   BRUSH   I  II  TIM,     WD  SHORT 

CIRCI  I  IIM.   Di  \  lei  . 


We  have  in  Montreal 
a  large  stock  oi  squirrel 
cage  550  Volts  60  cyck 
and  25  cycle  motors 
and  can  give  prompt 
shipment. 

We  shall  be  glad  to 
quote  you  on  your  re- 
quirements lor  all  kinds 
ol  electrical  apparatus. 


+4++++++++++++.+++++ ++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ ++++++++++++++++++++1 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  TIMBER  LIMITS 


Re:-  H.  M.  PRICE  &  CO. 

Lumber   Merchants,    Quebec,    Insolvent 
PUBLIC    NOTIC.G    is    hereby    given    that    on    WEDNESDAY, 
August  5th,  1914,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,   I  mlts   herein- 

after mi  ntioned   will    bi 

is    La  Rue  &  Trudi  1,    Vccounta 
i  St.  Peter  Sti 

Sq.  Miles, 


i     N"o.    181    River  St.   Jean    Br     East    No.    I 

'■      IS2   Rivi  i    SI  :'  anch   No    2 

"     183   River  St  Jean   Bast  Branch   No.  :: 

"      IM    I  n,       No.    7 

'■     185   River  E 

"      186    River  Saumon    .\    Ti  lb  ll     River    St. 

■■     lvT   River  Magpie,    No.   3 

188  H  e,    No.    1 

"     189  Riv.  '■  

"      190   River   Magpii  .  i  

'•       I'.U     River    MaKpio.    No.    T 

"      192   River   Magpii  .  

1 

St.   Jean,    No.    2 

"      194  River  £  3 

"      195   River   S  4 

"      196    I  

•■     i ;> T   River  St.   Jean,   No.  ti 

"      198  R  e,    No.    l     

199   River  Chambers,    No.    1 


1  of  527  square  miles  more  or  less.  Also  a  certain 
area  of  freehold  land  to  be  used  as  a  mill  site  and  fully  de- 
scribed  in  deeds   in   the   hands  of   the   undersigi 

Conditions   of  Sale:    -Ten    per   centum  idication, 

the  balance   payable   upon   transfer  of  the  licenses,   which   trans- 
.  []  have  to  be  made  transfer  fee  to  be  payable 

bj     th. 

The  purchaser  will  pay  in  addition  to  i.  [.rice,  the 

auction  duty  of  one  per  eent  and  will  accept   the  lie* 
are    without    any    responsibility    on    the    part    o 
area  or  quality  of  the  limits. 
For    inspection    of    thi  tnd    other    particulars    please 

apply   to   the   undersigned: — 

A.  F.  C.   ROSS   (Messrs.   P.  S.   Ross  &  Si 

142    Notre    Dame    St.    West.    Montreal. 
EUGENE  TRUDEL   (Messrs.   LaRue  ,v-  Trudel), 

Edifice   Dominion.    126    St     Peter    St.,    Quebec. 


USE 

MORRIS 

CRANES 

THEY'LL 

BOOST 

YOUR 

GAINS. 


THE  HERBERT  MORRIS  CRANE 
&  HOIST  COMPANY.  Limited. 

EMPRESS  WORKS,    Peter  Street,  TORONTO. 
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COMMISSION  TO  INVESTIGATE  CHARGES. 

sir  Frederick  Barker,  formerlj  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Brunswick;  Judge  McKeown,  of  the  Snpreme  I 
bench;  and  W.  S.  Fisher,  of  the  firm  of  Emerson  and 
hardware  merchants,  St.  John,  have  beeen  ap- 
pointed by  Lieutenant-Governor  Wood  a  commission 
to  enquire  into  charges  made  by  L.  A.  Dugal,  M.P.P. 
for  Madawaska,  against  Premier  Flemming,  and  H.  P. 
McLeod,  M.P.  for  York  County.  Mr.  Dugal  chs 
thai  the  Premier  had  extorted  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  Lumbermen  of  the  province  in  connection  with 
their  Crown  land  issues,  and  thai  Mr.  McLeod  had  de- 
manded and  received  a  sum  of  money  from  a  St.  John 
Valley  Railway  contractor  to  which  he  was  in  no  way 
entitled  while  he  was  Provincial  Secretary  of  the  prov- 
ince. 


A  CONTINUOUS  WINDER. 
W.  Berkerly  West,  of  Montreal,  lias  invented  a 
continuous  winder  For  a  paper  machine  Eor  winding 
small  rolls.  The  idea  of  the  attachment  is  to  obviate 
the  stopping  of  the  machine  when  changing  rolls.  Mr. 
West  has  applied  for  a  patent  Eor  his  invention. 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

t    Cable  Address:    'Kaolin,  Manchester,"  A.  B.C.  Codes  4th  &  5th  Edition    J 
| + 

I   CHINA  CLAY  CO.   ! 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON,    Manage 


4  St.  Anne's  Square 


t  * 

+  + 

+  MINES  — Ruddle,      Bojea,     Colchester,     South      Ninestones    + 

J  Tronance,     St.  Austen,     Cornwall.                               + 

+  * 

+  CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT                   + 

t  C.n.di.n  Rcprc»<-ntativcs-C.  A.  Meincke  &  Co..  222  Coristinc  Bldg.     J 

I  MONTREAL                                                        + 

+  + 


HUGO  HARTIG  j 

+ 

Wood  Pulp 

of    all  kinds 

Chief  Offices :   Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

1  II)   NaMBU   St.   New  York 

NTS    FOR   UNITED  STATES  &  CANAI>\       . 

■ 
•  *«***  *»#»#*  **m#*»»  **********  **w#»iB»u?w*«jai 


Timber  Concessions  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec 

Notice  is  given  by  the  Government  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  that,  on  the  tlth  of  August,  and  on 
the  20th  of  October,  L914,  permits  to  cut  timber  on 
ever  8,000  squari  mill  ■  of  Crown  Lands  will  be  off  ered 
at  public  auction. 

The  territory  to  be  disposed  of  comprises  some 
1,200  square  miles  in  the  basins  of  rivers  Ottawa, 
i  and  Bell,  in  the  Abbitibl  region;  6,000 
square  miles  In  the  Lake  St.  John  northern  region; 
350  square  miles  In  the  Lake  St.  John  East  agency; 
242  square  miles  in  the  Matapedia  division. 

he  first  date  above  mentioned,  permits  will 
lie  offered  at  ordinary  conditions  on  some  3,000  square 
miles. 

The  timber  grants  advertized  for  the  20th  of 
comprising  the  basins  of  three  large  rivers 
in  the  Lake  St.  John  region,  with  considerable  water 
powers,  will  be  subject  to  the  obligation  of  manu- 
facturing the  weed  into  pulp  or  paper  within  the 
provini  • 

For  particulars,  pleas.-  apply  to  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  Quebec,  Canada. 

ELZ.   rtVII.I.K   DECHENE, 

Deputy-Minister  of  Lands  &  Forests. 

iec,    1 1th   April.   1914. 


TIMBER  SALE 


TENDERS  will  be  received  bj  the  under- 
signed up  to  noon  of  the  6th  daj  of  July,  1914, 
for  the  righl  to  cul  the  Red  and  White  Pine 
timber  on  Bertha  1  B,  1  C,  and  1  l>.  in  the 
Mississaga  Foresl  Reserve  tributary  to  the 
north    shore    of    Lake    Huron,    each    Berth    eon 

taining  an    area  of  36  square  miles,  more  or 
leas, 

For  maps  and  conditions  of  sale  applj  to 
the  undersigned  or  the  Crown  Timber  Agents 
;it  Thessalon,  S;mlt  Ste.  Marie,  Webbwood 
and  Sudburj  - 

W.  H.  HEARST, 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and   Mines,  To 
\|.nl  18th,  191  l 
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A  Menace  to  Prosperity 

In  tin-  past  three  weeks  we  have  had  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Dominion  a  recurrence  of  one  of  our 
greatest  national  evils.  Poresl  fires  are  reported  in 
the  .Maritime  Provinces.  Gaspe,  Western  Quebec,  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  Northern  Ontario  ami  British  Colum- 
bia. Timber  limits,  mills  an. I  towns  have  been  endan- 
gered ami  in  some  eases  have  fallen  prey  to  the  flames. 
The  River  St.  Lawrence  has  been  so  overcast  with 
smoke  as  to  render  navigation  dangerous,  ami  in  Nova 
Seotia  and  Ontario  hundreds  of  people  have  Keen  forced 
to  abandon  their  property  and  flee  for  their  lives. 
Coming  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  these  fires 
augur  ill  for  the  near  future,  when  the  weather  will  lie 
warmer  and  the  woods  dryer.  Some  portions  of  Nor- 
thern Ontario  stand  in  particular  danger,  since  the 
great  storm  which  swept  over  the  Greal  Lakes  last  fall 
blew  over  the  shallower-rooted  trees  on  greal  areas. 
When  the  tops  dry  out.  Tin-  fire  hazard  will  he  v.-r.v 
great.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  these  areas 
of  wind  fall  are  certain  to  he  burned  over.  And  if 
the  experience  id'  tin-  last  two  generations  teacl 
anything,  it  is  that  our  green  timber  is  in  jeopards  to 
almost  as  great  an  extent. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  im- 
mediate losses  of  timber,  pulpwood  and  movable  prop- 
erty, the  losses  which  are  going  on  year  after  year  are 
such  as  the  country  cannot  afford  to  sustain.  The 
report  of  Dr.  ('.  D.  Howe  and  .Mr.  .1.  II.  White,  ,-. 
who  have  investigated  conditions  in  the  Trent  Water- 
shed in  Central  Ontario  for  the  Commission  of  Conser- 
vation during  the  past  two  summers,  shows  conclusively 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  commercial  timber 
lands  to  withstand  repeated  fires.  The  hum  is  so  im- 
poverished that  even  the  poorest  tree  growth  is  wiped 


out.     And  yel  year  after  year  we  allow   our  forests  to 
'"■  ravished  bj    fire.     We  have  long  since  passed  the 

Stage  When  this  is  a  transitory  ill.  Sentimeiitalism 
inaJ  •""•■'  have  existed  in  connection  with  claims  for 
foresl  protection;  such  was  possible  while  there  were 
millions  of  aces  of  rich  timber.  But  the  rise  of  lumber 
prices  in  the  past  twentj  years,  far  exceeding  tie  ,,, 
crease  in  any  other  standard  commodity,  is  an  nidi 
cation  of  the  scarcity  of  standard  si/es  of  timber. 
More  and  more  the  world  is  tending  to  utilize  small 
si/es  and  to  substitute  cement,  steel.  elay  and  glass 
products.  The  foremost  product  of  the  forest  in  the 
future  will  undoubtedly  he  its  pulp.    The  sawmill  will 

-1Vr   w&y   '"   'I"'   Pulp   mill,   just    as   w ten    boxes   are 

being  augmented  and  supplanted  by  cardboard  boxes, 
and   fine  interior  finish   by  pulp  wall   hoard. 

Maintenance  of  the  foresl  is  now  a  matte-  of  more 
vi,al    import    to    the    pul,,    manufacturer    than    to    am 

other  person  whose  raw  mat, -rial  lies  in  tin-  w Is.    His 

"liM-   '"   •'    ""•   demands   of   modern   consumption 

must    he   a    huge   affair.      It    costs   so   mm-h    as   to   make 

term  investments  imperative.    It  cannot  be  readily 

moved.      Ilem-e  the  supply  of  pulp  wood   must    he  con 

tllm""S     '"'     ,l'"     "••<•»      "ill     surely     have     difficulties 

through  st.  ess  of  competition.    To  a  pulp  busim 

the  future,  forest  destruction  is  to  he  counted  with  mill 
desti  uction. 

Further,  it   has  been   prove,   beyond   a  doubt   that 

-  have  an  influence  on  waterflow;  that   when  the 

burned,  the  equabilit;  treams  and 

the  clearness  of  the  water  are  noticeably  altered     The 

P"ll>  man  needs  even  flow  for  power  and  clear  water 

ean  pulp.     If  the  forest  cove-  on  tin-  watershed 

m  which  he  is  operating,  is  burned,  he  is  liable  b 

neither. 
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.Many  agencies  are  at  work  in  the  Dominion  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  -  Not  the  least  among 
are  the  owners  of  timberlands,  who  have  in  man.\  •  - 
spent  immense  >mus  to  maintain  an  efficient  patrol 
upon  their  lands.  The  Railway  Commission  has  usher- 
ed in  a  oew  area  in  Eire  protection  methods  in  its 
regulations  concerning  control  and  brush  disposal 
along  rights  of  way,  and  the  Governmenl  officials  are 
heartily  co-operating  in  the  laudable  work.  The  Cana- 
dian Foresters  Association  and  the  Press  of  Canada 
have  done  great  educational  work  among  the  public. 
The  co-operative  protective  association  lias  made  its 
appearance,  as  in  the  St.  .Maurice  Valley,  lint  there  is 
still  practically  an  untouched  field  of  endeavor.    Fire 

m    the    woods    '-an    he    redu 1    under    efficient 

methods  to  a  mere  fraction  id'  a  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  standing  timber.  Whereas  some  European  coun- 
tries arc  expending  from  two  to  ten  dollars  an  acre 
on  their  forest  properties,  Canada  is  spending  much 
less  than  one  .-cut  an  acre.  There  is  still  a  vast  inertia 
in  this  country  with  respect  to  forest  protection.  The 
people  do  not  realize  the  greal  value  of  tin-  forest  re- 
sources nor  the  imminent  danger  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject. 

As  those  having  most  vital  ami  lasting  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  forest,  pulp  manufacturers  can  well 
afford  to  lend  their  aid  to  everj  movem<jn1  in  the  di- 
rection of  protection.  Is  not  this  a  matter  which  might 
receive  not  only  the  support,  hut  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  Pulp  ami   Paper  Association.'     Organized 

effort     is    the    |<e\     lo    success. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

We  this  issue  we  complete  tin'  series  of  articles  on 
the  manufacture  of  Sulohite  Pulp,  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Steff- 
q,  which,  to  judge  bj  the  correspondence  which 
..en  received,  has  1  -en  of  e \ t raon I i na ry  interest 
,  members  of  the  industry.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
eel   is  treated  with  the  competence  and  accuracy 

r'hich  has  hen  seen  in  this  series.     Mr.  Steffanson's 
osition  among  the  top  notchers  of  the  pulp  profession, 
na  much  to  the  reader.    The  publishers  of  the  Pulp 
ami   Paper  Magazine  propose  to  Becure  in  tin-  future 

other    authorities    to    ileal     with     basic    subjects    in     an 
loritativc  way. 


The  opinion  of  the  London,  Eng.,  Timber  Trade 
Journal  on  the  effect  of  the  Ulster  difficulties  on  Cana- 
dian forest  products  will  he  of  particular  interest  to 
those  firms  e lucting  businesses  where  the  move- 
ment of  lumber  to  a  certain  extent  influences  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp.  According  to  this  journal,  there  is  a 
noticeable  depression  m  the  spruce  market.  'The 
buyers  of  this  material  are  fighting  shy  of  purchasing 
except  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  until  the  political 
position  is  more  settled  the  spruce  market  will  not  find 
relief  there.  Allowing  for  the  difference  in  freights, 
the  results  to  shippers  should  he  equal  to  those  of  last 
year's  trading.  Unfortunately  there  seems  to  he  gen- 
erally a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  trade,  ami  the  sooner 
this  pessimism  is  overcome  tin-  better  for  everybody." 


With  negotiations  for  peace  between  United  states 

and     '  pidl)    forward  at   Niagara  Falls, 

'i   leader  Huerta  in  evident   dis 

'       tie        BttackS     of     the      rebels.      It       IS     most 

Me    that    the    threatened    international    hostilities 

•  ived   w  ith  enthusiasm 

the    fact    that    a    war 

it .   in   the  demand 

\i oui.l  tax  the  capacity  of  e\ erj 

mill  ii 


POINTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

(Continued   from    Issue  of  May   15th.) 

11.   The  high  finish  mi  brown  w I  board  is  obtained 

not  only  by  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the  finished 
product.      The  addition  of  paraffin,  tab-,  graphite  in 

the  heater  and  the  employment  of  well  cooked  cellulose 
ami  "hot-ground"  wood  pulp  readily  enable  the  de- 
sired high  finish  lo  be  obtained.  When  the  board  is 
finished  by  means  of  agate,  soap  powder  gives  only  an 
unstable    glaze. 

1:2.  The  work  in  the  beater  by  no  means  primarily 
decides  how  the  paper  turns  out.  In  rag  papers  the 
work  in  the  sortiiie  room  is  of  primary  importance, 
and  in  cellulose  and  mechanical  wood-pulp  papers  the 
kind  of  the  growth  of  th.e  timber  employed  comes  first, 
then  the  kind  of  cooking  or  grinding,  and  only  thirdly 
the  work  in  the  beater. 

PI.  The  ordinary  friction  brake  of  the  reeling  ma- 
chine ami  supercalender  is  l>\  no  means  not  always 
the  best  for  obtaining  good  winding  and  glazing  free 
from  folds.  A  band-brake  recently  introduced  in- 
to Scandinavia  ami  England  consisting  of  a  thin  steel 

band    20   cms.    broad    admits    of   almost    perfect    regula- 

I  ion    w  hen    I  lie    paper    runs    badly. 

1  I  The  electric  iron  is  without  doubt  preferable  t" 
all  the  other  irons  mentioned  for  pasting  together  tears 
in  the  pap.r  web.  The  uniform  heat  of  the  electric 
iron  prevents  tin-  pasted  place  becoming  undone  which 
readily  occurs  with  an  overheated   iron. 

16,  Tears  are  preferablj  joined  not  with  solutions 
of  adhesive  material,  but  with  caoutchouc  bauds  as 
thin  as  paper  and  about  1  em.  broad  which,  as  is 
know  u.  arc   ironed 

Iti.  It   is  b\    no  means  always  i ssarj    to  arrange 

a  lop  fell  press  m  the  paper  machine.  In  one  case 
the  waste   was  diminished   h.\    s      HI  per  cent    by    work 

ing  without  a  top  felt  press.  Suftieieiit  glaze  was  ob- 
tained bj    the  moist   and  dry  calenders 

17.  In  cross-cutters  the  grasping  tonga  are  prefer 
abl\  substituted  bj  a  pneumatic  distributing  device, 

18     I'.ion    ■     beater-knives    are    b\     no    means    not     iin 
Oinical     on    BCCOUnl     of    their    high     price    because. 

iii  contradistinction  to  steel   knives,  they  still   posses, 
liderable  value  for  old  metal  after  being  quite 

worn   out.        In   addition,    bronze    knives    prevent    while 

pulp  I oniing  grey.     Papiei  Fabrikant. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHITE  WOOD  PULP 


By  G.  B.  STEPFANSON. 
(Specially  Written  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 
ARTICLE   111. 
(Concluded  from  Lasl   Issue.) 


Screen  Room  and  the  Screening. 

To  get  rid  of  sand  and  other  heavy  articles  thai  collect 
in  the  pulp,  from  the  mill  yard,  from  the  digester  lin- 
ing and  from  other  sources,  and  to  gel  rid  as  well  of 
the  largest  knots  before  the  pulp  reaches  the  coarse 
screen,  rifflers  are  extensively  used. 

The  most  common  rifflers  consist  of  one  or  more 
shallow  horizontal  troughs.  In  the  bottom  id'  the 
troughs  are  nailed,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  flow  of  pulp.  5  to  7  in.  boards,  inclined  against  the 
How. 

The  pulp,  diluted  to  at  least  100  parts  of  water  to 
one  pari  of  pulp,  Hows  slowly  over  the  edges  of  the 
cross  boards  to  a  depth  of  from  :>  to  5  ins.  Tin-  boards 
thus  catch  the  heavier  particles. 

The  rifflers  should  he  made  in  so  many  partitions 
that  one  can  he  shut  off  for  cleaning  without  inter- 
rupting the  running  of  tin-  resl  of  the  mill.  Tin-  slow- 
er the  tiow  of  tin-  rifflers,  and  the  greater  the  Length, 
the  better  are  the  results  obtained. 

Care  should  he  taken  that  the  pulp  Hows  evenlj 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  rifflers,  and  if  this  is 
not  the  ease,  and  extra  labour  has  to  be  used  to  keep 
the  rifflers  running  properly,  the  service  box  should 
so  rearranged  that  the  pulp  Bows  quietly,  and  in  equal 
quantities  and  dilution  over  the  whole  length  of  over 
tlow. 

When  washing  out  the  rifflers,  the  pulp  inlet  should 
In-  closed,  water  admitted,  and  the  knots  and  sand  be- 
low the  boards  stirred  up  to  allow  the  fibres  present 
to  flow  off  with  the  water.  When  all  good  fibres  are 
washed  away,  the  water  is  shut  off,  on.-  side  of  the  rif- 
flers is  raised,  and  the  sand  ami  knots  hosed  out  into 
spouts  alongside.  This  stock  should  not  he  sent  to  the 
refiner  direct,  but  should  be  run  over  a  small  swift 
current  rifflers.  to  separate  the  knots  from  tin-  sand. 
pieces  id'  brick  from  the  digester  lining,  and  other 
heavy  particles. 

There  are  other  types  of  rifflers  used,  of  which  tin- 
author  has  found  the  follow  ine  to  work  better  ami  with 
smaller  cost  than  any  other,  and  to  take  comparatively 
small  space.  Two  or  more  horizontal  troughs  about 
:!  ft.  deep  and  of  ample  size,  saj  tor  a  50  ton  mill 
three  troughs  of  s  by  12  feet,  built  alongside  each  other 
witli  spouts  for  cleaning  between.  About  Is  ins.  apart 
are  built  vertical  walls,  so  arranged  that  the  pulp  flows 
under  one  and  over  the  next,  and  so  on.  in  a  layer 
at  least  8  ins.  deep.  The  sand  and  knots  collect  against 
the  walls  which  go  to  the  bottom  of  tin-  troughs,  and 
stay  there.  In  case  there  are  considerable  quantities  of 
rosin  in  the  pulp,  the  walls  under  which  the  pulp  flows 
should  be  provided  on  the  side  against  the  flow  ami  at 
the  surface  of  the  pulp,  with  strips  of  soft  machine  felt 
li  to  ti  inches  wide.  These  will  collect  the  rosin.  In 
these  rifflers  the  flow  of  pulp  is  usually  the  same  all 
over  the  width  and  they  run  for  a  week  without  any 
attendance.  Care  must  be  taken  to  stir  the  residue 
well  and  wash  it  well  out  with  water  before  the  rifflers 
are  cleaned,  in  order  not  to  lose  any  good  fibre.      I 


rifflers  need,  however,  a  much  stronger  support  than 
the  ordinary  rifflers  as  their  contents  of  water  and 
pulp  is  several  tunes  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
rifflers. 

The  Screens. 

Thetv  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  screens,  the  coarse 
screen  and  the  fine  screen. 

Coarse  screens  are  either  flat  shaking  screens  with 
perforation  of  round  holes  of  :;s  to  Y2  in.  diameter,  or 
slowly  rotating  drums  with  the  same  perforation  .or 
perforated  with  oblong  holes  1  to  ! '  _.  ins  long  and 
's  to  '  ,  in.  wide,  often  arranged  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  the  pulp  in  the  rotating  screen  cylinder.  They 
serve  to  take  away  knots  and  large  slivers  \\  Inch  other 

wise    WOUld    g6    on    the    line   screens    and    to    some    extent 

oe  broken  up  there.  ('are  should  be  taken  that  the 
coarse  screens  are  provided  with  strong  shower  pipes. 
and  that  the  pulp  is  properly  diluted  with  water,  about 
125  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  pulp,  in  order-to 
make  sure  that  no  good  fibres  stick  to  the  knots  and 
Slivers  and  escape  w  ilh   them. 

Fine  screens  have  been  built  ,,i,  main  differenl  prin- 
ciples shaking,  gravitation,  water  shock,  suction,  .nil 
tfugal  forces,  hut  up  till  now  a  perfed  pulp  screen 
has  not   been  devised.     For  the  present   the   flat   dia- 
phragm suction  and  the  centrifugal  screens  an-  domin 

■''  ln-   m  sulphite  pulp  manufacture.        For  easj    bleach 

m-  ;i>  <vell  as  for  ordinary  "quick  cooked"  pulp,  the 
diaphragm  screens  are  much  to  he  preferred  in  spite 
"I  -ill  their  disadvantages,  as  they  will  sort  out  the 
larger  part  of  slivers  which  in  the  cooking  process  have 

'"■''ll  softened,  but    not   cooked  ei gh   to    make     the 

fibres  separate  in  the  blowing  of  the  digester.  In  a 
centrifugal  screen,  these  slivers  will  bend  through  the 

holes    in    the   plates   and    follow     the    pulp.       For   sir,,,,.' 
pulp  where  the  slivers  are  no-  coked  soft   bill   remain  in 
the   unscreened   pulp  as  stiff  bundles  of  til, res,   the   een 
trifugal  screen  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

'lie-  diaphragm  screens  are  ,,ot  cheap  in  firs!  est 
11  efficiency  is  taken  into  consideration.  The\  ,,,-,-, | 
large  space,  an-  expensive  in  upkeen  as  to  knockers 
and  diaphragms,  ami  the  recutting  of  the  plates  is  ra- 
ther expensive. 

Diaphragm  screens  should  he  arranged  in  rows  of  I 
bo  8  with  screen  plates,  horizontal  or  slightlj  inclined 
1,1  order  '"  f<>rce  the  pulp  to  flow  from  Scree.,'  to  screen' 

screens  can  easily  be  coupled  together  and  driven 

by  on,-  pulley,  and  even  eighl  screens  ean  l„-  drive, 
by  one  pulley  if  this  is  placed  i,,  the  middle  of  the  row 

1  '"■  l'"1!'  should  be  diluted  to  al t  150  parts  „f  water 

to  one  part  of  screened  bone  dry  pulp.  The  pulp  should 
run  in  on  th,-  tirst  screen  gently,  not  dumped  down    in 

Which     ease    some    of    the    slivers     will     he     forced     ,  |,  ,.,„',  „), 

the  plates;  nor  rushed  on  the  screens,  when  the  effi 
ciency  of  th,-  first  part  of  th,-  firsl  screen  becomes  near 
'•v  nl1-  The  pulp  on  ,-aeh  sere,-,,  should  be  circulated 
by  means  of  spray  pipes,  or  streams  „f  water  coming 
through  flattened  pipes,  th,-  current  working  uearly 
parallel  with  the  screen  plates,  bo  arranged,  however 
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that  it  helps  the  flow  of  the  pulp  Erom  screen  to  screen. 
The  palp  outlet  from  underneath  the  screens  should 
,j;  the  level  of  the  outflow  can  be  reg- 
ulated in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  gel  the  li 
possible  quantity  of  properlj   screened  pulp  Erom  the 

- 

its  leading  the  pulp  from  the  screens  should  be 
as  high  as  the  Erame  of  the  screen  to  prevenl  an  over- 
flow in  case  the  escape  of  pulp  is  diminished  or  stopped. 
The  screen  plates  are  cu1  according  to  the  kind  of 
pulp  made,  from  No.  8  (0.008  in.)  to  No.  16,  No.  8  to 
11.  are  the  usual  ruts  for  bleachable  pulp.  No.  11  to  13 
Eor  quick  cooked  pulp,  and  No.  11  to  16  Eor  strong 
pulp.  Most  European  mills,  where  the  chips  ari 
rule  more  carefully  prepared,  and  the  cooking  is  eon- 
ducted  more  carefully,  and  where  consequently  the 
pulp  contains  less  slivers,  use  screen  plates  as  coars  as 
No.   1 1  for  bleachable  pulp. 

In  mills  where  several   rows  of  screens  are  in  us,-. 

the  best  way  to  gel   rid  of  the  screenings  is  to  place 

one  screen  al  the  end  of  the  rows  and  lower  than  the 

to  which  all  the  screenings  arc  run.     This  screen 

should  be  provided  with  screen  plates  one  to  two  num- 

iner  in  cul  than  the  plates  Eor  the  resl  of  the 
screens,  or  at  least  new  plates  of  the  ordinary  cut  put 
on  here  first,  before  thej  go  to  the  other  screens.    This 

lower  screen  should  from  ti to  time  be  shir  off  Erom 

the-  rest,  extra  water  admitted,  and  run  until  the 
screenings  are  Eree  from  fibre,  when  water  is  shul  off, 
pulp  evels  lowered,  and   the  screenings  dis- 

charged to  bin  or  truck,  or  direct  to  refiner,  by  re- 
moving one  end  of  the  screen  frame  and  hosing  the 
screenings  oul   or  by  removing  them   with   a   wooden 

shovel. 

Centrifugal  screens  are  cheap  in  firsl  cost,  take  small 
space,  and  are  cheap  in  upkeep,  even  with  regard  to 
screen  plates,  bu1  they  take  more  power  than  the 
Hal  si  boul  one  and  a  half  B.P.,  and  one  11.1'. 

ctivelj  per  ton  of  air  dry  pulp  in  -t  hours.  As 
befote  mentioned,  they  do  no  screen  soft  pulp  as  well 
as  do  diaphragm  screens,  bul  are  the  besl  screens  Eor 
hard  pulp.  The  types  of  centrifugal  screens  which 
colled  the  screenings,  and  throw  them  with  a  new 
supply  of  water  against  special  liner  perforated  Bcreen 
plates,  arc  to  be  preferred,  as  they  let  the  screenings 
,,11,  Fro  reens  practical]  cm  go<  d  fibres, 

The   pulp  should   leave   the  screens  diluted   to   from   275 

!5  parts  of  water  to  one  pari  of  pulp.     Care  should 

be  taken  that   not   too  much  pulp  is  admitted,  in   which 

the   screenings   will    carrj    awaj    a    considerable 

fuantity  of  good  fibres.     Perforations  used  are  round 
oles  No.  50  to  65. 
Screen  plates,  cut  as  flat  screen  plat,  s  w  i,  h  slot,.  ua\e 
proved   to  lower  the  output    ,,f   the  centrifugal 
08   to   Midi    an   extent    as   to   make   them    far    from 
economical. 
The  screen  room  si Id  preferably  he  arranged  so 

the   pulp   which    in-,,,     from    the   blow    pus   | s   I  i 

ecsts.  located  below  tin-  screens,  which  can 
.,-  the  pulp  that  may  flow  over  from  screens, 
nj   other  machine  m  tin-  screen  room.     Prom  the 

pulp   should    he    pumped    to    the    riffle, 

it \  t,,  coarse  screens,  fine  screens 

and    to  in    tin     machine    rOOIU. 

In  tin-  pulp  is  not   blown   into  Mow    pits. 

■  ,1    into   o|,,-n    w  ashing    tanks,    t  he 

eli     itors  he  taken   from   t hese 

to  a  pulp  i  he  disintegrator  usual 

01     wooden    drum,    with 
Well    as   tin-   drum 


being  provided  with  Bquare  pee,  of  ample  size,  between 

which  the  pulp  is  kneaded.  These  pegs  should  be  SO 
arranged  that  thej  work  the  pulp  through  the  drum. 
v',-i.\  little  water  should  he  admitted  to  the  drum  in 
onh-r  to  get  the  pulp  thoroughly  kneaded,  and  only 
at  the  mil :.  t  end  of  the  drum  should  water  he  admitted 
tsli  the  pulp  to  the  rifflers. 

Tin-  capacity  of  the  diqerent  machines  in  a  scrcn 
room  depends  verj  much  on  the  quality  of  pulp  made. 
Disintegrators  can  and  should  he  built  to  take  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  mill,  as  this  makes  transportation 
arrangements  for  the  semi-dry  pulp  cheaper.  The 
si/.e  of  the  rifflers  depends  on  the  quantity  and 
SS  ■  '  the  materials  thai  have  to  he  separated 
out.  The  width  I'm-  ordinary  rifflers  should  not  be  less 
than  II  inches  for  each  ton  flail?  production,  and  the 
length  should  not  he  1,-ss  than  30  ft. 

Coarse  screens  are  built  up  to  a  capacity  of  30  tons 
in  '_'4  hours.  Twelve-plate  12  x  4:)  ins.  diaphragm 
screens  have  a  capacity  of  about  four  tons.  Centri- 
Eugal  screens  are  huilt  in  standard  sizes  for  capacities 
up  to  L'">  tons.  The  st,,cU  should  he  run  into  the  stock 
chests  in  the  machine  room  as  thick  as  possible,  and 
pulp  thickeners  should  he  used,  particularly  where  cen- 
ti  ifugal  screens  are  installed. 

The  stock  chest  should  I,,-  large  enough  to  keep  the 
department  it  feeds  running  for  at  least  one  hour,  even 
if  the  previous  department  for  sum,-  reason  is  shut 
down.  .Modern  European  mills  often  have  stock  chests 
large  enough  to  Eeed  their  machines  for  as  long  as  four 
hours. 

The  Machine  Room. 

As  stated  above,  agitator  chests  should  he  provided 
large  enough  to  keep  the  machine  room  running  for 
an  hour  or  more.  The  whole  production  of  the  mill  is 
often  dependent  on  the  machine  room,  and  it  is  cheap- 
er, in  firsl  cost  as  well  as  in  cosl  of  labor,  to  have  large 

agitator  chests,  than  to  have  spar,-  machines.  The 
machines  in  the  machine-room  depend  entirely  on  how 
the  pulp  is  disposed  of.  whether  used  in  own  adjoining 
paper  mill  or  shipped,  and  in  the  latt  ercase  whether 
sent  to  near-by  mills  or  shipped  lone  distances. 
Guaging  the  Supply  of  Pulp. 
Where  the  pulp  is  used  iii  aii  adjoining  paper  mill. 

and  the  heater  charge  is  maiiiK  sulphite  pulp,  a  large 
proportion  of  this  pulp  can  In-  pumped  direct  from 
tin-  agitator  chests  to  the  beaters.  In  this  case  the 
pulp  should  he  thickened  before  it  reaches  the  agi- 
tator chests,  and  preferablj  also  between  the  agitator 
chest  and  tin-  stock  pump,  to  make  it  possible  to  pump 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  pulp.      Where  pure  sulphite 

paper    is    made    al t    'III    per    ,-,-,, I    of    the    stock    should 

I,,-   pumped    to  the   heaters. 

For  thickening  the  pulp  between  the  agitator  chests 

and  the  stuck  pump,  pulp  thickeners  with  false  bot- 
toms should  he  used,  the  false  hottoiiis  narrowing  up 
against  the  cylinder  mould  from  say  ten  inches  at  the 
inflow  of  the  pulp  to  from  two  to  three  inches  at  the 
place  where  tin-  thickened  pulp  overflows  from  the 
thickener;  from  here  the  pulp  should  flow  to  a  small 
conical  (dust  or  agitator  chest  Berving  the  stock  pump. 
It  is  \,-r\  difficult  t«>  determine  with  anj  degree  of  ac 
curacy    the    amount    of    pulp    pumped,    in    order    to    ,h- 

tennine  Ho-  yield  in  the  sulphite  mill,  though  several 
arrangements  tor  this  are  in  us,-. 

The  most  reliable  semis  to  he  an  arrangement  with 
two  measuring  tanks  so  arranged  that  when  one  is 
tilled  it  tips  over  and  tin-  oth.-r  receives  the  pulp     Prom 
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these  tanks  samples  should  from  time  to  time  be  taken. 
An  automatic  counter  should  determine  the  number 
of  tanks  tipped  for  pumping. 

The  Product  of  the  Wet  Machine. 

Ordinary  wet  machines  should  be  used  to  take  up  the 
pulp  for  thickening  the  beaters.  These  wet  machines 
should  be  provided  with  steel  size  rolls,  preferably  ease 
hardened,  and  a  scraper  and  inclined  hoard  should  be 
provided  to  scrape  off  and  conduct  the  pulp  to  the 
tanks:  this  latter  to  save  labor,  as  one  man  can  attend 
to  four  or  even  more  machines.  Winn  the  pulp  has  to 
lir  stored  it  should  be  cut  off  from  the  we1  machines 
in  laps,  as  they  arc  easier  to  handle  and  give  less  loss 
in  storage. 

The  lap  from  an  ordinary  wet  machine  contains 
about  33  per  cenl  of  air  dry  pulp,  and  where  the  pulp 
has  to  be  shipped  for  a  considerable  distance,  other  ma- 
chines have  to  be  used  to  make  the  pulp  lit  for  ship 
ping.  The  laps  can  bo  pressed  in  a  strong  hydraulic 
press,  say  with  600  to  800  tons  total  pressure  mi  the 
ram.  and  the  laps  pressed  to  up  to  60  per  cenl  air 
dry,  but  those  laps  give  trouble  in  the  breaking  up  in 

the  beaters,  ami  the  fibre  loses  so of   its  strength   in 

tlie  breaking  up. 

It  is  therefore  better  and  at  the  same  time  it  saves 
labor  to  use  hydraulic  wet  machines,  though  these  have 
many  disadvantages. 

The  ordinary  kind  of  hydraulic  wet  machines  give 
laps  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent  air  t]vy  pulp,  depending 
on  the  machines  as  well  as  the  temperature  id'  pulp  and 
water.  The  warmer  the  better:  a  good  machine  should 
not  give  less  than  43  per  cent  in  winter  and  45  pel-  rent 
in  summer. 

In  cases  where  the  pulp  has  to  be  senl  long  distances 
it  will  often  prove  cheaper  to  run  the  pulp  over  dry- 
ing machines.  Imt  the  fibre  not  onlj  loses  strength  in 
the  breaking  up  of  the  dry  sheets  in  the  beater,  but  is 
also  to  some  extent  burnt  b\  the  heal  in  the  drying 
cylinders,  specially  if  considerable  strain  pressure  is 
used  on  the  dryers,  and  these  are  of  large  diameter. 

Wet  Machine  Equipment. 

Wet  machines  should  he  provided  with  cylinder 
moulds  of  large  diameter,  not  less  than  three  and  one 
half  feet  and  preferably  four  feet  or  more.  The  cylin- 
der mould  frame  is  always  made  of  acid  resisting  metal 
usually  wound  with  copper  wire  of  say  3-32  inches 
diameter,  and  with  phosphor  bronze  wire  cov< 
about  Xo.  40  where  the  white  water  is  well  utilized. 
where  this  is  not  the  case  No  60  or  even  Xo.  70  should 
bs  used,  but  this  lessens  the  output  of  'he  machine  to 
a  very  large  degree.  Some  times  in  order  to 
the  strain  on  tin  top  wire.  ,-i  coarse  phosphor  bronze 
wire  made  of  half  round  wire  is  applied  between  the 
cooper  wire  and  the  top  wire. 

The  machine  vat  should  be  provided  with  a  false  bot- 
tom which  brings  the  pub  against  the  pari  of  the  cylin- 
der mould  sroing  down  into  the  pulp.  Some  water 
should  be  admitted  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  trough, 
to  prevent  accumulation  of  pulp  there,  and  should  at 
the  same  titm-  serve  to  dilute  the  pulp  to  suitable  thick- 
ness. 

There  should  be  a  strong  spray  pipe  on  the  free  pari 
of  th,.  cylinder  mould  and  to  clean  the  wire  a  steam 
bocp  connection  should  be  at  hand,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  apply  the  steam  jet  through  the  p  fin, 
this  will  blow  pulp  into  the  wire,  and  entirely  spoil 
the  wire  cloth,   as   there   arc   no   means   of   dissolving 


the  fibre  blown  into  the  wire.  The  packing  at  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder  moulds  should  be  kept  tight. 
The  couch  roll  should  preferably  lie  covered  with  a 
rather  heavy  jacket,  hut  can  also  be  covered  with  old 
Wei  felts.  The  cover  should  neither  hi'  too  thin  nor 
too  thick,  and  should  be  regulated  to  suit  the  pressure 
necessary  on  the  couch  roll  catching  th,.  pulp.  Too 
much  pressure  will  spoil  the  wire  cloth  in  a  short  time. 
The  conch  roll  should  be  absolutely  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  mould,  and  placed  somewhat  be- 
hind the  center  of  the  mould.  A  considerably  larger 
production  can   be  obtained   on   the  machine   if  the   felt 

is    SO    arranged    that     It    to    some    extent     presses    the    pulp 

couch  roll.  This  will  allow  a  thicker  sheet  to  pass  the 
conch  roll  without  crushing  it. 

If  the  machine  suddenlj  stops,  shut  oil'  the  pulp  and 
discharge  most  of  the  pulp  in  the  trough  by  an  opening 
underneath  tin-  false  bottom  with  the  water  on  to  dilute 

the    pulp. 

Start   the  machine  with  a  small  amount   of  pulp  and 

put  on  more  sill ssively   until   the  proper  thickness  of 

the  sheel   is  obtained.     Regulate  the  water  according 

tO  'he  flow  of  pnlp.  too  low  a  level  in  the  trollirll  is 
just   ;is  bad   as  on,     too  high. 

Suction  boxes  for  felts  are  usually    made  ,,f  coarse 

-rained  hard  wood,  perforated  with  round  holes  and 
applied  on  a  wroughl   iron  suction  pipe.     These  suction 

1 however,  wear  th.-  fell  quickly,  and  should  be 

made  of  tine  grained  hard  wood,  for  instance,  mahog 
any,  or  still  I, , .tier  entirely  of  copper,  arranged  with 
two  rows  of  squan  holes  so  sel  that  every  part  of  the 
pulp  passes  tic  suction.    The  leading  rolls  on  each  side 

of    III.-    SUCtion    ho\es    should    l„.    so    placed    that     the    felt 

only    pr.ss,.s   slightly   againsl    the    l„>x.   and    the    box 

1     preferably     he    slightly    rounded    and    the    .-,,,• 

ners  taken  off.     For  the  same  reason  the  fell  washers 

should    be   made   of   copper   pipes    rather   tin,,,    hard 

I'   should  be  well  watered  bj    means 

"I'  spraj    pipes  on   both  sides  before    it    reaches     the 

The  fell    wringer  should   preferablj    consist 

"'   two  rubber  covered  iron  rolls  as  they    win  squeeze 

out    the  water  with   less   pressure   than   wooden   or   iron 

rolls,  and  will  consequently  save  the  felts.      The  felt 

nil-    rolls   should    not    consist    ,,f    wooden    mils 

with   spirals   of  old    felt    or  similar   materials,   as    these 

spirals  very  quickly  wear  and  spoil  the  felts,  hut  should 

consist  of  copper  rolls  with  half  round  copper  spirals 

soldered  on  tin-  rolls. 

Hydraulic  wet  machines  should  preferably  be  pro- 
vided with  a  one-piece  tine  grained  hard  wood  press 
'■"II.  but  can  also  l„-  provided  with  an  iron  roll  cover- 
ed  with   small   pieces  of  hard   wood   pli d   on   the  ,.,,,1. 

i  rolls,  though  cheaper,  are  very  much  hard- 
er mi   the   felts.      It   is  also  harder  to  cut    tile   pulp   from 
"IN  and  they  do  not  produce  as  drv  a  pulp  as  the 
solid    wooden    rolls. 

The  hydraulic  pressure  f,,  obtain  the  dryness  of  the 
pulp  varies  with  the  construction  of  the  machine        It 
llj  40  to  <;n  ||, s.  per  sq.  in. 

To  save  tin-  felts  this  j] id  be  kept  nearly 

nit  by  means  of  an  accumulator,  and  when 
eral  machines  are  installed,  one  pressure  pump  for 
the  whole  lot  with  a  spar.-  pump  and  accumulator 
should  he  used,  as  this  is  „„„■,  reliable  and  cheaper  in 
lilM  post.  The  lower  press  rolls  on  hydraulic  wet 
machines  should  preferably  be  covered  with  hard  rub- 
ber m  order  to  save  tie 

We1      machines     should     be     so     set     up     that     the     pulp 

which   m ssarily   collects   under   tin-    machine   should 
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ome  in  contact   with   grease  and   dirt    from l  the 

bearings   and    other   parts   of   the    machines    this  in 

order  to  be  able  to  send   i1   to  the  white  watei    tan* 

and  thus  prevent  it  from  going  to  wast-. 

Requirements  in  a  Dry  Machine. 

V  dry  machine  should  be  just  as  carefull)   arranged 

as  a  paper  machine  as  to  evenness  ol  8] i,  flow  and 

eonsistencv  of  pulp.  The  consistency  ol  the  pulp 
S?  the  agitator  chest  should  1-  kept  -  even  as  pos 
rible  The  pulp  should,  before  it  goes  to  the  service 
,  ,  i„  fro,,',  of  the  machine,  pass  through  an  auto- 
mii,i(.  Sl.rvi„  box  arranged  with  floal  connected  to 
,  v;llvt,  to  secure  ...  even  level  oi  the  pulp  and 
ronseqnentiy  an  even  flow.  Where  the  agitator ^  chest 
is  located  above  the  machine  the  pulp  should  be 
admitted  direcl  to  the  automatic  service  box,  but 
wh™re  the  pulp  is  pumped  from  the  chests  there  should 
be  an  overflow  service  box  as  well,  with  overflow  back 
to  the  chest.  The  two  or  three  service  boxes  can  be 
Lit  i„  0ne  structure.  The  service  box  ...  front  ot 
tll,  wire  should  1-  so  arranged  that  the  pulp  flows  on 
th,-  wire  slowly,  and  in  an  even  thickness,  and  there 
should  be  arrangements  to  dilute  the  pulp  here  in  a 
way  that  it  reaches  tin-  win-  well  mixed  with  tin 
water.  ,    . 

The  wire  should  never  be  less  than  htt-n  yanis  m 

,,.,„-„,  and  No.  40  mesh  or  still  better  No.  24  double 

drilled        It   is  needless  to  say   that   there  should  be 

every  convenience  to  change  the  wire  and  frits  quickly. 

There  should  preferably  be  three  wel   presses  each 

arranged  with  double  lever  arrangements  to  ge    sul- 

ficient  pressure.     A.  the  third,  and  preferably  also  at 

,1,,.  second   press,   felts  woven  of  coarse  hard  twined 

wool  should  1-  used,  they  will  stand  more  wear  and 

tear  will  press  the  pulp  dryer,  and  will  give  large  fell 

marks  in  the  pulp.     The  pulp  should  1-  run  through 

the  third  press  in  the  opposite  direction  ...  order  to  ge 

felt    marks   on    both    sides   of   the    si,,,,.      1  l„s,    fell 

marks  will  colled  steam,  and  thus  make  it  easier  for 

,1,',  steam  to  escape  from  the  pulp,  during  the  drying 

process,  and  less  fibre  will  be  weakened  by  too  great 

heal  when  in  dired  contact  with  the  drymg  cylinders. 

The  process  should  be  so  strongly  hu.lt  and  the  counter 

weights  o„  the  levers  so  heavy   that   the  pulp  leaves 

the  third  press  12  to  »■"•  per  „nt  dry. 

The  Drying  Cylinders. 

The  drying  cylinders  should  preferably   not  !'<■  over 

feet   in   diameter,   specially    for   the   latter   part 

.,,.,,,.  ;,s  the  pulp  needs  some  airing  not   to 

Let  burnt      The  Bteam  pressure  in  tin-  drying  cylinders 

.1  pr,>ferablv   not  exceed  five  pounds  and 

,..„!    thirty    pounds    for    the   latter    part    ot 
Iryers  not   twenty   pounds,   in  order  nol   to  hum 
the  fibres  too  much.    The  drying  surface  of  each  dry- 
Under  should  be  utilized  to  its  utmost  capacity 
by  means  of  two  leading  ...lis  for  each  drying  cylinder, 
possible   output    from    the    ma 
chines,  the  flow  of  pulp  should  !»•  regulated,  not   the 
which  only  should  !>••  kepi    inside  a 
intnm  limit  by  .mans  of  <i  safetj  valve  Hare  should 
thai    tii,  drying  cylinders  are    ('■•■■■■\    from 
Mi  .  in  order  to  utilize  the  drj  ing 
largest    possible   extent,   as   the 

,h   ilmn  does  tli,  condensed 

i  i,j,.|,  ,|(,  ,  n\    considerable 

lid  be  p'o\  ided  for  ever)  dr)  ing 
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'I'h,  very  best  steam  trap  is.  where  it  can  he  con- 
venient!) sel  up.  the  old  style  trap  consisting  of  a 
vertical  iron  pip,  with  an  internal  closed  copper  pipe 
connected  to  the  outlet  valve  for  the  condensed  steam, 
bul  there  should  be  a  large  difference  in  diameter  of 
the  pipes,  so  that  the  inner  copper  pipe  is  affected  by 
the  hotter  steam  in  order  to  close  the  bottom  valve 
connected  to  it  long  before  the  steam  has  pressed  all 
the  water  out  of  the  traps,  or  a  lot  of  steam  is  liable 
to  escape  with  the  water.  The  width  of  the  sheet 
on  the  wire  should  he  so  wide  that  it  nearly  covers 
the  whole  width  of  the  drying  cylinders,  and  the  ends 
of  the  drying  cylinders  should  he  well  insulated  in 
order  to  save  steam. 

Where  exhausl  steam  is  available,  this  should  he  used 
for  drying  the  pulp,  and  when  the  mill  is  driven  by 
st. 'am  it  will  oft. mi  prove  a  good  scheme  to  dry  the 
pulp  even  in  cases  where  the  cost  of  freight  is  not 
very  high,  as  the  additional  cost  of  instalment  of  the 
en._ri.ic  plant  and  the  drying  machine  is  not  very 
high  and  the  increased  consumption  of  steam  is  only  a 
small  per  cent. 

Tt  is  preferable  to  run  the  pulp  from  the  machine, 
with  from  1.")  to  20  per  cent  of  moisture,  rather  than 
air  dry  or  dryer,  as  the  fibres  .ret  more  weakened  by  the 
hea'  from  the  cylinders  the  nearer  they  come  to  abso- 
lute dryness. 

Preparations  for  Shipping. 

Whetc  the  p. dp  is  going  to  he  shipped  by  rail  it 
is  preferable  to  roll  it.  as  this  t;ikes  less  labor  and 
still  more  lightens  the  work  of  the  furnishing  of  the 
hunters  in  the  paper  mill,  hut  where  the  pulp  has  to  be 
shipped  by  boat,  where  hulk  must  he  considered,  it  will 
h;n  e    to    he    cut     ill    sheets    ;illd    haled. 

Tie-  best  baling  presses  are  hydraulic  presses  with 
amide  accumulators  attached  to  the  press  pumps,  in 
order  to  pel  the  pressor,  up  quickly.  Automatic 
-  pies  should  be  arranged  on  the  press  to  avoid  a  donble 
handling  of  the  pulp.  In  selling  sulphite  pulp  i'  is 
of  very  trreal  importance  to  cheek  'he  weighl  and  dry- 
ness of  the  pulp  leaving  'he  null.  All  customers  w  ill 
complain  if  thev  '.ret  under  weight,  hut  very  few  will 
^;.\  Anything  if  they  gel  too  much  pulp,  and  even  a 
on  of  .me  per  cent   m;ikes  a  large  difference  on 

'tie    profit.       All    sc;des   should    he    kept    ill    perfect    condi- 
tion. 

\^  to  capacity,  wel  machines  with  ample  dimension- 
ed moulds  should  srive  500  '.>  600  lbs.  air  dry  pulp  per 
iii.-h  working  width  in  24  hours  Drying  machines 
nrodive  from  600  t,.  900  lbs  per  inch  working  width  in 
24  hours:  the  most  economical  output  as  to  steam  con- 
sumption is  about  siki  n,s  line  well  arranged  baling 
nreos  taking  tin,,  bales  of  200  lbs,  at  a  time,  can 
handle  up  to  30  tons  m  24  hours. 
Screenings. 

The  v,  reenings  in  a  sulphite  mill  varj  between  ■'>  per 
>nd  s  ner  cent  of  the  pulp  pro. In,,. I.  the  quan- 
tity depending  on  the  kind  of  pulp  made,  the  quality 
of  t.'e  we.., I  and  the  evenness  of  the  chips,  and  on  the 
rookinq  lli"i.  nnalitv  bleachable  pulp  gives  'he  low 
e»1  ntit\.  low   grade  strong  pulp  the  highest  quan- 

t  it  \      e|'    s,|  eenillL's 

The   right   utilisation   of  tins,    screenings   is  of  im- 

nortpnci    as  the)  are  a  waste,  and  consequently  prices 

obtained   bw   a   net    profit    with   the  exception   of  the 

Iphnr  ...sis 

There  ;ire  four  kinds  of  screenings  utilized: 

Refuse    from    rifflers;    refuse    from   coarse    screens; 

from  tiie    screens,  and  refuse  from  extra  tine 
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screens,  where  two  sets  of  screens  one  after  the  other 
are  in  use. 

This  last  pulp,  after  disintegration  has,  to  the  au- 
thor's knowledge,  been  offered  here  in  Canada  as  a 
suitable  sulphite  for  news  print,  hut  though  unsuitable 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  quite  good  enough  for  making 
medium  grades  of  wrapping  paper. 

The  other  three  kinds  of  screenings  can  either  be 
run  separately  or  mixed  through  the  refining  machines. 

The  Wahlstrom  refiner  has  proved  to  be  a  suitable 
refiner  for  all  kinds  of  sulphite  screenings,  and  they 
can  be  run  together,  only  the  refuse  from  the  rifflers 
has  to  be  run  over  a  small  sand  trap,  to  prevent  stones 
from  the  digester  lining  and  other  heavy  particles 
from  going  through  the  refiner 

Tile  best  way  to  install  a  Wahlstrom  refiner'  is  to 
have  a  conveyor  carrying  the  differenl  kinds  of  screen 
ings  to  the  inlet  trough,  the  screenings  being  much  as 
possible  freed  from  water. 

The  pulp  from  the  refiner  is  mixed  with  sufficient 
water  and  run  through  centrifugal  screens  of  say  No. 
40  perforation.  The  pnlp  going  through  the  screen 
is  run  over  a  special  wet  machine,  or  thickened,  and 
collected  in  an  agitator  chest,  from  where  it  is  run 
over  the  wet  machine  or  the  drying  machines  at  con- 
venient intervals,  preferably  just  before  the  cleaning 
out  of  chests,  etc 

Refining  Screenings. 
The  screenings  from  the  above  mentioned  screens 
arc  once  more  conducted  by  an  elevator  to  the  main 
conveyor  supplying  the  refiner.  It  is  nol  a  bad  idea 
to  arrange  a  small  sand  trap  between  the  refiner  and 
the  screen.  Screenings  can  also  be  refined  in  koller- 
gangs,  or  in  beaters,  provided  with  basalt  lava  rolls 
and  bed  plates.  In  both  cases  i-,  it  essential  to  remove 
the  sand  and  stoics  before  the  screenings  go  to  these 
machines,  and  in  order  to  save  power  and  fibre  to 
charge  the  differenl  kinds  of  screenings  separately. 
Wahlstrom   refiners  take   more  power  than   the  other 

refining  systems,  but  are  cheaper  in  firsl  cost,  and  one 
man  can  run  a  plant  sufficient  for  up  to  five  tons  in 
24  hours. 

Kollergangs  cost  more  in  installation,  and  take  more 
attendance,  but  cost  h>s  iii  upkeep.  With  basalt  lava 
beaters  it  is  possible  to  beal  the  screenings  t"  a  de- 
sired quality,  but  they  need  much  attendance  and  a  lot 

of  Upkeep. 

Boiler  Room  and  the  Steam  Raising. 

Xext  to  the  wood  room  the  steam  plant  is  the  most 
important  part  of  a  sulphite  pulp  mill  from  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view.  Nevertheless  it  is  often  neglect- 
ed, and  often  left  in  charge  of  men  who  do  not  even 
know  the  elementary  theories  of  steam  raising.  Also 
the  design  is  often  left  in  the  bauds  of  men  with  in- 
sufficient know  hike. 

The  Lancashire  boiler  is  undoubtedly  the  most  suit- 
able boiler  for  a  sulphite  mill,  as  its  large  water  room 
makes  it  possible  to  vary  the  quantities  of  steam  raised 
considerably,  without  too  much  waste  of  fuel.  This 
type  of  boiler  is,  however,  expensive,  ami  so  is  its 
setting.  Tlie  next  best  is  the  tubular  boiler.  The 
v\ater  tube  boiler  is  cheapest  in  first  cost,  but  should 
only  be  used  in  very  large  mills  where  the  steam  con- 
sumption is  fairly  even  sulphite  pulp  mill  on  the 
same  steam  main  as  paper  and  other  mills),  and 
where   steam    is   the   motive   power. 

All  boilers  should  be  se1  so  that  the  combustion 
Leases  have  few  or  no  sharp  turns  or  corners  to  pass, 
and  the   e/as,.s  should,   if  possible,  not   be  lead  down- 
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wards,  as  this  prevents  the  draught  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent. The  flames  from  the  fuel  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  directed  against  the  surface  of  the  boiler, 
and  tor  Lancashire  and  tubular  boilers  the  setting 
should  be  a  three  way  one,  i.e.,  the  gases  should  pass 
over  the  steam  room  of  the  boiler  before  they  leave  it, 
thus  drying  the  steam. 

Economises  preferably  of  the  counter  current  type 
should  always  he  employed.  In  plants  where  econo- 
misesare  not  used,  the  boilers  are  forced,  and  where 
there  is  sufficient  draughl  available,  an  economiser  can 
save  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  the  coal  bill.  In  plan- 
ning a  new  mill,  the  earning  power  of  tl eonomiser 

should   not   only  be   figured   on   the   fuel  saved,   but    also 

on  the  lower  cost  of  boiler  installation,  as  the  heating 

Surface    of    Hie    boilers   can    be    better    utilized    where    an 

economiser  is  installed,  and  consequently  the  heating 

surface  can   he   reduced. 

The  combustion  gases  should,  for  a  plant  without 
economises,     leave    the    boiler    at     a     temperature     not 

exceeding  450  deg.  F.,  this  in  order  not  to  waste  too 
much  ot  fche  heat;  where  an  economiser  of  proper  size 
'V'*'''1',""'  eases  "■'"'  Leave  the  boiler  ,-,t  a  temperature 

of  600  deg.  to  700  deg.  P,  tl onomiser  utilizing  most 

1,1  ,l"'  neal  left,  bringing  the  temperature  of  the  es- 
caping gases  to  about  300  deg.  P. 

The  gases  should  contain  at  least  11)  per  cent  but 
aever  over  It;  per  cenl  of  carbon  dioxide  CO  )  Where 
automatic  stokers  are  used,  the  per  cenl  of  CO  .'an 
be  kept  steadily  about  n  per  cent,  but  bj  hand  firing  ' 
the  percentage  will  vary  a  greal  deal.  If  the  percent- 
I1-'',"'  (  °    ls  low,  there  is  a  surplus  ,,f  unnecessary  air 

1,1  ""•  Bases,  which  is  healed,  and  carries  off  a  la. 

;i"lol"1"  ."''  '"''i:  "he,  the  percentage  is  too  high  the 
combustion  is  incomplete,  part  of  (he  fuel  being  con 
yerted  n,to  monoxide  (CO)  instead  of  CO,  with  an 
immense  loss  ,,f  combustion  heat. 

Automatic  stokers  should  preferably  be  used  but 
"'  •''  ,!,,.s"-'"  y^Wcb  allows  for  a  large  variation  of  the 

quantities   oi    steam    raised.        An    insufficient    ami    „„. 

'r 7"';i1    boiler  plant    has   more   thai,   once   proved 

w  endanger  the  existence  0f  sulphite  mills    and   an 
ample  supply  of  steam,  power,  and  watc-.;,,,.  the  most 
ess.  uti,,!  points  lor  successful  operation 
/V""'"'  ""'s"  in  abundance,  the-,.  is  B0  possibility 

Of  Showing    gOOd    results,   however  well    the    rest    of   the 

111111   ls  running  and  economies  are   looked  after 


A  NEW  DIRECTORY. 

pT'1";,"';'""1   l':"-lisl1     ,,,|:;     edition  of  "Paper  and 

,"1''     Makers    ,|,M '"'■"'    "f    S™°en,     Xorwa  ,     ,,,     ' 

,;irk  i";1    ^"I;""'."  edited     and    print,,,    by    Hugo 
Brusewitz,   Gothenburg,   Sweden,   contains  the   eTen 

Jal, "  s  ol  Merest  to  manufacturers  of  three  ,mn. 

'/'■'"I  and  seventy-five  mills,  manufacturing  paper   eel- 

Mose,  board  and  w I  pulp  in  the  Scandifavian  ooun 

''"*'     ^Productions  of  the  watermarks  employed  bv 
"",'    Paper    manufacturers,    and    an    excellent    map    in 
colors,  showing  the  distribution   of  the   mills    add  ma 
t-"ally  to  the   usefulness  of  this  excel,,,,,    pubUeatSa 


Inc.  BroS.o   Jbnqmere,  Que.,  have  opened  up  a  per 

manent  office  n,    Doronto  at   r „  712  in  the  Tr 

Bank  Building,  with  John  Hewitt,  Jr.,  in  Car,... 

W.   |.  Milfordofthe  Winnipeg  Paper  Co.,  Wi,„,i, 

intends  opening  a  branch  plan,  in   Edmonton.     I: 

about  unhands''''  **  "*   ""'  ■**   ""'  «*S 
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ESTABLISHING  A  PAPER  MILL 

By  DAN  J.  ALBERTSON,  Consulting  Engineer,    Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


•Tun.'    1.    1914. 


The  building  of  a  new  mill  urs  bul  once  o    twic, 

in  the  life  of  the  average  manager  or  superintendent 
Hi- 0  the  man  who  has  passed  through  and  probably 
SS  not  pass  that  way  again,  matters  oi  construction 
Shave  but  a  passing  interest.  To  the  men  who  con- 
template as  nearly  all  assistant  managers  and  fiipenn- 
tendents  do  of  "building  a  mill  oi  their  own.  there- 
fore  the  article  must  be  of  value  it  to  anyone. 

This  article  will  therefore  cover  other 'matters  of 
probable  interest  to  them  in  con tion  with  the  build- 
up and  conclusions  the  writer  lias  arrived  at.  an  ex- 
perience covering  a  considerable  period  of  time  both 
'„  the  engineering  and  business  end  and  association 
with  some  of  the  most  able  managers  and  paper  makers 
of  the  period. 

Organization 
One  of  the  first  matters  that  is  considered  is— "who 
g  with  you  .'"  In  the  operating  end  congeniality 
is  of  great  importance.  The  manager  must  manage 
and  the  superintendent  superintend  if  you  would  avoid 
the  petty  jealousy  and  bickerings  thai  so  soon  disrupt 
any  organization  in  which  they  are  present.  An  im- 
portant item  of  the  organization  that  is  many  times 
overlooked  is  the  financial  backing.  Tins  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  paper  machine.  The  fad  thai  you  have 
able  men  in  operating  and  executive  departments  and 
money  to  build  is  not  always  sufficient.  You  require 
some  banking  or  strong  financial  institution  with  es- 
tablished credit  to  lend  stabilitj  to  the  young  and 
untried  company.  Build  up  an  organization.  Do  not 
be  a  one-man  concern. 

Location. 
The  location  of  the  mill  is  an  important  step.  Various 
municipalities  offer  alluring  in.lm-rm.-nts  by  way   of 

-  tea  and  bounties.  Beware,  and  consider  well  the 
location  of  a  mill  remote  from  paper  making  centres. 
An  isolated  plant  has  many  handicaps  that  off-se1 
natural  advantages  and  inducements.  Mills  an-  not 
dependent  upon  local  markets  for  raw  stock  or  markets 
and  an-  not  competitors  in  the  usual  sense.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  centralization  of  labor  for  mill-  i-  an  advan- 

-.,  a  I.     Better  locate  in  tin-  midsl  of  competition 
D  alone  with  a   limit. -.1   mark.-t    for  your  output. 
Building 
The  question  of  building  is  governed,  like  many  other 

-  hy  conditions.    Some  of  the  m<>st  successful  com- 

•    rt.-.l   in   mills  of  th.-  cheapest    COl 
It  i>  tin-  f-i.-t  to  which  they  <>w.-  their  existence 
it.    .Mill  construction  has  made  rapid  advances  in 
II  ;>s  methods  during  tin-  pasl   fifteen  years. 

develo] nl  of  the  cement  industrj  i-  accountable 

fi.r  this  to  a  great  extent.      \  combination  of  mill  ami 
•rurtion  appears  t..  the  writer  to  be  l"--t  adapted, 
i-onsiil.Ti-il  from  all  point  k,  both  raw  and 

du-il.   finishing  and  all   dry   parts  the  timber  con- 
ore    points   in    it-   favor.      First,    it    costs 

•  \   little  difference  in  the  cosl  of  insur 

prinkled,  as  the 
mtenl     rather  than  on  the  build 

•   :    fit    ibl<    and  adapted  to  changes. 

I  that  will  entire]}   pre 
ing  up"  from  the 

-I  no\  an.-.-. 


This  has  advantages  over  the  old  combination  oi  struc- 
tural steel  and  concrete.  In  must  places  the  beam 
of  construction  has  advantages  over  the  mush- 
room or  slab  system,  principally  in  the  fact  that  the 
beams  can  be  located  underneath  bearing  points  of 
machinerj  and  each  designed  independent  of  the  other 
for  the  load  to  be  carried,  the  intervening  space  on 
which  the  load  carried  is  usually  light  and  can  be  flat 

II •  slab  of  the  thickness  required.     On  large  open 

spacing  with  light  loads  uniformly  distributed  the 
"mushroom  system"  has  slightly  the  advantage  in  cosl 
and  appearance.  The  tile  and  concrete  method  is  hardly 
adapted  to  paper  mill  use  except  in  special  cases. 

Reinfo .1  concrete  has  reached  a   point  when  the 

principles  and  design  is  understood  by  all  up-to-date 
engineers  and  deformed  reinforcing  rods  are  rolled  by 
all  steel  mills  and  sell  in  the  open  market  at  prices 
in -ai  the  price  of  structural  steel  of  satin-  weight.  With 
this  standardizing  of  the  construction  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  to  accept  the  alluring  offers  of  the  salesman  with 
the  "best"  or  "only  correct  system,"  who  offers  free 
plans  and  less  mat. -rial  than  any  other,  who  will  sell 
the  reinforcing  at  "mark.-t"  prices.  This  looks  like 
easj  monej  on  the  face,  but  in  practice  there  are  several 
drawbacks.  You  will  get  the  plans  usually  well  de- 
signed  but  without  regard  to  anything  except  the  safe- 
loa.l.  All  the  salesman-engineer  is  interested  in  is  the 
sale  of  reinforcing.  When  the  ma.-him-n  is  located 
and  you  will  find  a  pipe  running  down  through  a  beam 
or  a  belt  through  a  column  and  have  heard  the  sound 
uf  hammers  and  other  tools  of  iron  accompanied  by 
cuss  wordsl  of  user,  not  you)  through  the  mill  while 
these  holes  are  being  cut,  it  will  not  look  as  much  like 
something  for  nothing. 

Reinforced  concrete  under  ordinary  .-on.litions  and 
price  will  cost  from  l'o  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  slow- 
burning  construction,  statements  of  the  system  sales- 
man of  the  e.pial  cost  notwithstanding. 
Power  Plant 
The  pow.-r  plant  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
misused  parts  of  the  mill  ami  is  many  times  carried  to 

ines,  s time-  one  way,  sometimes  another.     It 

is  sal'.-  to  saj  that  more  money  is  lost  or  Baved  in  the 
pow.-r  plant  than  any  other  department  of  the  mill. 
Tin-  superintendent   being  a   paper  maker,  cannot   be 

I'- 1 ted  to  be  post.-. I  on  the  design  and  requirements. 

A  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  paper  mill  is 
essential  to  the  intelligent  design  of  the  power  plant. 
There  are  m.-m\  eminenl  engineers  whose  practice  is 
in  installations,  -..  large  and  complicate. I  as  not  to  be 
familial  with  what  is  needed.  On  the  oth.-r  hand,  there 
are  efficiency  engineers  and  power  plant  quacks  who 
load  up  a  plant,  n.-w  or  old.  with  a  do/.-n  or  so  of  special 

appliai s  and  frills,  .-a.-h  guaranteed  to  save  from  ."i 

to  I',  per  cnt.  of  tin-  total  cost  of  operation. 

What    is   i led    is   a    plant    devoid    of  "frills."   that 

will   give  continuous  service  and   cause   no  trouble  or 

-  hut   dow  ns. 

The   question   of   mechanical   and   electrical    transmis 

the    first    problems   to   confront    tin-   de 

i  he  arrangement  of  the  mill  sometimes  settles 

tin-  foi  him.     i  '  economy  of  electric  trans 

in  intermitting  Bervice,  outlying  installations 

ami  direct  connected  units  ami  abilitj   to  measure  the 

power  consul I.    There  i-  u.>  disputing  the  fact  that 
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electric  machinery  is  more  complicated  and  expensive 
and  requires  more  attention  than  mechanical  equip- 
ment, or  to  reverse  the  comparison,  if  electrical  equip- 
ment is  given  the  same  neglect  that  mechanical  is,  the 
results  and  economies  would  not  be  up  to  the  same. 
From  this  analysis  it  would  seem  that  if  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mill  will  admit  the  driving  of  a  line  shaft 
like  the  beater  Line  located  on  piers  in  the  basement 
by  a  rope  drive  and  from  this  shaft  to  machinery  run- 
ning continuously  at  full  load  it  will  lie  efficient  run- 
cause  no  trouble.  It  would  also  indicate  that  machin- 
ery located  ill  remote  parts  of  tin1  mill  can  better  run 
by  motors  either  individually  if  large  or  in  groups  if 
small. 

The  question  of  an  alternating  or  direct  current  is  a 
matter  open  to  discussion.  The  generating  unit  is  the 
item  that  first  influences  this.  The  advantages  of  the 
direct  current  are  the  variable  speed  features  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  including  the  paper  machine  and  that 

the  slower  sp Is  are  more  flexible  ami  better  adapted 

to  paper  mill  machinery.  The  commutator  trouble  and 
upkeep  are  against  this  style  in  comparison  to  alter 
nating  current.  It  is  only  adapted  to  very  short 
transmission.  The  alternating  currenl  is  adapted  to 
Long  transmission  and  higher  voltage.  The  upkeep  is 
less  ;iik|  the  motors  cause  less  trouble.    Thej  are  popu 

larly  alluded   to  as  "fool  proof"  or  "simple  as  a   saw 
buck,"  which  is  not  trui'.     As  a  class  the  speed  is  higher. 
They  inherit    power  factor  trouble  which,  while  it   does 

not  affect  the  motor  or  running,  necessitates  greater 
outlay  in  generating  investment.  Motors  of  this  class 
should  not  be  run  continuouslj  underloaded  I'm'  this 
reason. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  prime  movers  or  steam 
engines.  I  will  discuss  tin'  producer  gas  plant  briefly 
by  mentioning  that  >_'as  engines  have  reached  a  higher 
point  of  design  ami  efficiency  than  the  producers.     In 

the  use  of  sot't  coal  ill  pro,  I  ucers  it  necessitates  scrub 
bers  and  purifiers  that  lead  to  complications,  and  w  hile 
the  producer  gas  plant  in  theorj  is  a  verj  efficient 
equipment,  still,  at  the  present  time,  considering  the 
amount  of  steam  used  in  paper  mills  ami  allowing  for 
the  hot  water  from  jackets  of  gas  engines,  it  ought  to 
be  gone  into  vers  carefully  before  even  considering 
the  installation,  oil  engines  may  be  disposed  of  almost 
as  briefly.  The  recenl  high  price  of  oil  has  effected 
these  installations  seriously.  There  is  no  question  re- 
garding the  extreme  high  efficiencj  of  tlies,>  engines 
or  their  adaptability  as  auxiliaries.  <  >ne  of  the  serious 
items  is  the  upkeep  ami  tinkering  required.  The  cosl 
of  the  foreign  engines  much  exceed  the  domestic  ma- 
chines and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  domestic  en- 
gines can  compete  with  them  in  quality  owing  to  the 
higher  cost  of  American  skilled  labor.  The  use  of 
steam  in  paper  mills  is  also  an  item  effecting  these 
engines. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  old  stand-bys.  the  steam 
engine,  either  in  the  simple,  compound  or  turbine  types. 
The  turbine  is  best  suited  for  large  installations  of  the 
alternating  current  type,  and  it  is  not  efficient  except 
running  condensing  with  high  vacuum.  The  taking  of 
steam  from  between  the  stages  is  advocated  b\ 
and  figures  out  well,  but  in  practice  is  open  to  discus 
sion.  High  initial  pressure  and  super-heat  aid  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  type.  It  is  only  adapted  to  direct  con- 
nected generators.  It  is  very  economical  as  to  space 
required.  In  comparing  the  steam  consumption  with 
reciprocating  engines,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  steam  consumed  by  the  auxiliaries  is  included,  as 
these  are  usually  steam  driven  and  very  inefficient. 


To  take  up  the  other  type,  the  simple  engine  should 
be  installed  up  to  the  limit  of  the  continuous  consump- 
tion ,>f  the  exhaust  steam.  A  simple  engine  is  very 
inefficient  from  a  thermal  standpoint.  The  number 
of  B.  T.  I'.'s  extracted  is  very  small  and  consequently 
the  steam  less  the  radiating  losses  in  the  cylinders,  etc.. 
is  practically  as  good  after  leaving  the  engine  as  the 
sa amount  taken  from  the  boiler.  The  proportion- 
ing of  this  unit  is  governed  by  the  individual  conditions 
either  a  unit  driving  a  generator  I'm-  the  electric  equip- 
ment, or  a  variable  speed  engine  for  paper  machine, 
or  both.  There  is  no  economy  in  steam  pressure  in  this 
engine  exceeding  100  pounds.  This  leaves  but  one  type 
hit  the  cross  compound  condensing,  or  in  board  mills 
the  twin  cylinder  or  non-condensing  type  when  i isi 1 1 lt 
exhaust  steam.     This  can  be  either  mechanical  or  direct 

C tected    electric    as    the    case    may    be.      The    initial 

•team  pressure  will  be  between  150  and  175  pounds. 
The  vacuum  should  not  exceed  I'll  inches,  as  the  econ- 
omy of  the  engine  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  beyond  this.  The  speed  of  this  should  be  from 
s"'  to  100  Et.  1*.  M.  for  Corliss  type.  Other  types  of 
engines   are    modifications   of   the   above   and    need    not 

be   ,|  Isellssed. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  above  it  would  appear  thai 
for  an  electric  plant,  considering  cost,  etc.,  a   turbo 

generator,  with  variable  sp I  reciprocating  engine  for 

paper   machine.      For   a    direct    connected    mechanical 

■heliacal  plant,  a  cross  compound  c lensing  engini 

driving  line  shaft -by  rope  drive,  with  twin  or  quadruple 
cylinder  variable  sped  engine  for  paper  machine,  suit 
able   eiiuiue   driven    or   belled    generator   as   the   size   of 

plant   required. 

Regarding  the  boiler  plant,  standard  water  tube 
boilers  are  t « •  be  preferred.  There  are  several  on  the 
market.  When  the  total  operating  horse  power  reaches 
near  1,000  horse  power  or  above,  automatic  furnaces 
should  be  installed.  In  installing  furnaces  the  kind 
of  coal,   whether  of  the  coking,  semi-coking,  or  five 

burning  coal  should   I onsidered.     This  item   is  the 

on  which  breaks  the  reputation  of  stokers  manj 
times  where  one  owner  will  say  they  are  good  and 
i ther  bad. 

As  the  plant  increases  in  size  coal  and  ash  handling 

devices  si hi  |».  considered.     In  the  small  or  me, limn 

Planl    the   man   with   the   wheel    barrow    is  the   cheapest 

invest ut.     Ash    handling  should   not    be   attempted 

with  bucket  conveyors,  as  the  upkeep  is  verj  greal 
This  type  is  satisfactorj  for  coal  handling  of  moderate 

Size  and  the  coal  lubricates  rather  than  wears  the  joints. 

Where  large  storage  and  great  capacity  is  desired,  the 
grab-bucket,  bridge  crane,  telfor  and  monorail  or 
locomotive    boom    will    reach    the    limit. 

Economizers  aid  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  in  coal 
consumption.  Super-heaters  increase  the  theoretical 
efficiency  of  the  engines  by  the  deliver)  of  ,|r\  steam. 
For  reciprocating  engines  the  super-heal  should  be 
oelov  loo  degrees.  When  built  into  the  boilers  they 
detract  slightly  from  the  efficiency  of  the  boilers 
These  may  be  included  as  "frills"  or  items  that  per- 
haps show  slight  net  returns  after  the  investment  is 
considered  and  the  risk  of  them  not  being  run  as  de 
Equipment 

The  equipment  of  a  mill  depends  so  much  on  the  pro 
duet  thai  but  little  by  way  of  suggestions  ea,,  be  offer 
ed.  Tim  principal  caution  would  b,-  t,,  arrange  that  the 
units  should  be  harmonious  as  to  size  and  not  compel 
the  over-working  of  any  particular  part.  Few  if  any 
machines  are  more  efficient  either  in  output  or  power 
b\  over-loading. 
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fa,  designing  and  laying  out  a  null  the  plan  is  some, 
timea  influenced  either  by  the  size  and  shape  ol  he 
.bv  an  original  plant.  In  case  there  are  no  handi- 
eaps  of  this  nature,  the  arrangemenl  wall  depend  on  the 
incoming  railroad  sidings,  care  being  taken  to  provide 
for  incoming  and  outgoing  stock  and   coal.     With   a 

combination  of  n hanical-electncal   or  all   electrical 

power  the  arrangements  of  departments  are  flexible 
only  having  in  mind  the  ruling  or  inexonble  law  that 
all  stock  should  follow  a  continuous  route  and  should 
not  retrace  over  any  pari  of  its  passage  from  the  time 
,,,•  entering  the  stock  house  to  the  loading  oul  a1  the 


other  end.  Also  that  all  material  like  clay  and  size 
used  in  the  process  should  be  made  and  suppbed  at 
the  psychological  moment  and  in  proper  sequence 
without  being  brought  from  some  remote  plat in- 
flicting with  the  routine  passage  of  product. 

It  is  advisable  to  place  the  beater  room  at  righl 
angles  to  machine  room,  with  power  plant  centrally 
located  Eor  shorl  transmissions  of  steam  and  power. 
!i,  ease  of  mechanical  power  the  engine  room  should 
adjoin  the  beater  room.  The  placing  of  engines  in  base- 
ments of  other  rooms  in  a  mechanically  driven  plant 
jN  qo1  to  be  commended  as  a  general  proposition,  al- 
though sometimes  necessary.— Paper  Trade  Journal. 


THOUGHTS  ON  PAPER  DRYING 

By    JOHN     W.     BRASSINGTON. 


The  compartive  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the-  operation  of  drying  paper  on  a  paper  machine 
makes  this  subject  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  anyone 
desirous  of  improving  the  art  of  Paper  Making.  There 
is  generally  speaking,  comparatively  httle  attention 
paid  in  the  design  of  a  paper  mill,  to  the  advisability 
of  making  special  arrangements  so  that  the  dryers  will 
be  provided  with  an  ample  steam  supply  at  every 
dryer,  with  an  abundance  of  drj  air  and  with  an  etti- 
cient  water-discharge  system.  It  is  probable  thai  11ns 
apparent  indifference  to  what  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  prime  importance,  is  largelj  due  to  the  prevalent 
ignorai as  to  the  amounl  of  water  that  is  evapor- 
ated fro,,,  the  paper  at  each  dryer,  as  the  paper  passes 
on  its  journey  from  the  presses  to  the  reel,  [gnorance 
of  the  percentage  of  the  total  drying  work  that  is  done 
by  each  dryer  argues  an  equal  lark  of  knowledge  oi 
the  amount  of  steam  that  musl  be  supplied  to  each 
dryer  in  order  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  do  its  allotted 
share. 

It  is  not  convenient  or  practicable  for  the  average 
mill  to  lose  time  and  output  by  making  experiments  in 
order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  consumption  oi 
dryer.  Such  experiments  must,  o 
■  xpeiisive  ami  costly  in  both  time  and  n 
and  the  advantages  that  might  l>.-  obtained  by  making 
them  are  not  very  evident  to  the  avera 

however,  more  than  probable  that  tl fficiency 

iapacity  of  every  paper  machine  mighl  ! nisid 
lably  improved  could  we  1 rtain  of  the  best 
leihod  of  distributing  the  steam  supply  in  a   nesl   of 

'it   is  possible  that   the  reading  of  this  article  may 

the  interest  of  someone  who  will  make  an  effort 

to  obtain  definite  information  on  this  subject  ;  a  mil' 

virile  mmds  is  equivalent   to  action, 

lid    they    approve    of    the    idea    advanced     for    their 

•  ion. 

The  steam   header,   that   supplies  the   steam   to  the 

generally .    i^    Furnished    « ith    exhaust 

,.   di  i\  no.'  the  paper  machine,  be- 

,|,|i,  ,|.  if  necessary,  with  an  aul ati 

i  supply  oi  n   from 

mi  to  the  main  header 

•  i  he  turned  into  'lie  calendar  or  at  the 

■   could  !"•  furnished  at 

ich    with   its 


individual  supply  of  steam,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maintain  a  predetermined  and  separate  pressure  in 
each  section,  proper  pressure  relief  valves  being  in- 
stalled so  as  to  relieve  the  atmosphere  or  to  any  ad- 
jacenl  section  subjected  to  a  lower  working  steam 
pressure. 

If  the  steam  is  supplied  at  the  calender  end  of  the 

steam  header,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  highest  pres- 
sure and  temperature  would  he  maintained  in  the  last 
dryer  at  the  calender  end.  while  the  lowest  pressure 
and  temperature  would  he  maintained  at  the  first 
dryer  at  the  press  end.  This  method  may  he  calculated 
to  secure  a  high  degree  of  economy  of  steam,  even  if 

i rresponding  loss  in  the  capacity  of  the  dry  part 

he  the  result  of  its  adoption.  The  entrance  of  live 
steam  at  the  calendar  end  of  the  steam  header  has  the 
disadvantage  of  keeping  the  dryers  at  this  end  too  hot. 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  steam  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  header  as  a  whole.      It    is  axiomatic 

that  wet  paper  cannot  he  injured  by  high  temperature 
end.  without  injuring  the  paper,  and  for  this  reason, 
until  it  is  deprived  of  its  protective  moisture:  it  is. 
therefore,  possible  to  maintain  a  higher  pressure  of 
and  therefore,  a  higher  temperature  at  the  press 
end  of  the  dr\er  nest,  as  compared  with  the  calender 
it  is  at   first  sight  advisable  to  make  the  steam  enter 

drj  er   header  at    the   pi'ess  end. 

Now    it    is  one  of  the   laws  of  heat    transference  that 

the   amount    of   heat    passing   from    one   bodj    to   another 

in  any  unit  of  time,  is  directlj    proportional  to  the  dif 

ICC    in    temperature    that    exists    between    the    two 

during  that  unit  of  time;  it  is.  therefore,  evident 
providing  our  paper-  contains  moisture,  when 
leaving  anj  dryer,  the  quantity  of  efficient  drying 
dope  on  the  paper  hv  that  particular  dryer  as  the  paper 
moves  over  it.  is  the  greater  the  higher  the  pressure 
and  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the  dryer.     Moreover. 

■     dellsitV     of   the    steam,    as    it    enters    tile    dl'Vcl'S. 

ow  iio_'  to  its  higher  pressure,  permits  of  a  larger  supply 
of  heat   per  unit  of  time.     Broadlj   speaking,  a  dryer 

nesl    il  the   more  efficient    the  higher  the  steam   pressure 

in  the  dryers  at  the  press  end.  and  the  lower  the  prea 

sure    and    heat    in    the   dryers   .it    tic   calender   end:    the 

drop  n  or  heat  between  these  two  points  being 

no  foi  m  as  possible. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  select  and  install  our  piping 

to   feed    the  steam    in   the   main    header  at    such    a 

point    between    the   two   ends   as   to   supply    in    both    di- 
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rections  an  equal  quantity  of  steam,  then  the  size  of  the 
piping  required  is  reduced  to  an  economical  minimum; 
should  this  arrangement  he  made,  it  were  probably 
best  from  the  considerations  mentioned  above  to  ar- 
range for  the  introduction  of  any  •"make  up"  live 
steam  that  might  be  required  at  the  press  end  so  as 
to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  capacity  of  the  drying 
unit.  Live  steam  suddenly  reduced  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature, lias  a  tendency  to  become  super-heated;  for 
instance,  steam  at  1">(I  His.  gauge  pressure  contains  119.") 
heat  units  pel-  pound  ;  when  a  pound  of  steam  at  tins 
pressure  expands  to  a  pressure  of  say  about  .">  lbs. 
gauge,  it  only  requires  to  contain  1155  heal  units  to 
maintain  the  new  condition:  the  remaining  40  heat 
units  thus  released,  use  their  energy  in  super  heating 
this  steam.  As  the  specific  heat  of  super-heated  steam 
at  rive  pounds  gauge  pressure  is  about  .48,  then  it  is 
evident  that  each  pound  of  steam  released  from  150 
pounds   gauge   pressure   into  a   dryer  header  at    five 

pounds  gauge  pressure,  becomes  su per dleat I II 1  about 
80  deg.  F.  This  compartively  small  amount  of  super- 
heal  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  any  moisture 
in  tin'  steam  header;  but  if  the  steam  from  the  boilers, 
as  is  often  the  case,  is  already  super  heated,  it  is  then 
well  to  arrange  for  the  eradication  of  superheat  by 
some  mechanical  means.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  a  fair  example  of  the  care  with  which  such  a 
contingency  is  taken  in  hand  in  an  up-to-date  installa- 
tion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  difference  in  the  pressures 
maintained  in  different  dryers  in  the  same  nest  is  very 
large  ;  the  demand  tor  steam  that  exists  in  the  first  few 
dryers  is  probably  of'en  large  enough  to  cause  a  par- 
tial vacuum  in  them:  in  some  cases,  if  the  steam  pies 
sure  is  high  enough  to  keep  the  first  dryers  supplied. 
then  the  wort  done  by  them  may  be  excessive  enough 
to  harm  a  heavily  loaded  paper.  The  efforts  made  by 
many  drying  experts  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  any 
given  nest  of  dryers  by  the  installation  of  special  dip- 
pers, individual  valves,  individual  steam  traps,  vacuum 
pumps,  etc.,  have  always  met  with  some  greater  or  less 
degree  of  success,  because  it  is  a  rare  thins.'  to  find  a 
dryer  unit  that  is  not  susceptible  of  improvement.  Any 
improvement  made  on  the  average  paper  machine  dry 
ers  that  too  often  are  suffering  from  plugged  syphons, 
broken  dippers,  poorly  designed  and  installed  piping, 
or  miserable  ventilation,  that,  therefore,  can  be  made 
by  almost  any  device,  will  naturally  show  very  decided- 
ly not  only  in  the  saving  id'  steam,  but  also  in  the 
quality  and  finish  of  the  paper.  Any  paper  maker 
can  probably  obtain  a  great  deal  of  enlightening  in- 
formation, if  he  will  place  pressure  gauges  in  tie  - 
header  at  different  points  or  preferably  on  the  water 
outlet  pipes.  While  a  live  steam  line,  feeding  into  the 
header  at  several  points,  with  hand  controlled  valves. 
together  with  valves  in  the  steam  header  that  are  par- 
tially (dosed  and  so  control  the  steam  distribution  in 
the  header,  would  give  the  investigator  an  opportunity 
to  make  experiments  that  probably  would  result  in  not 
only  a  greater  capacity,  but  also  in  a  greater  economy 
of  steam,  together  with  a  better  finish  on  the  paper. 

A  periodical  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  dry- 
ers, in  order  to  keep  the  water  eradicating  apparatus 
in  good  shape,  as  well  as  to  clean  out  any  oil  that 
might  accumulate,  will  more  than  pay  for  the  co^t  of 
such  a  procedure.  The  use  of  a  good  design  of  syphon, 
with  a  reliable  trap  on  each  dryer  cylinder,  on  a  book 
machine,  is  an  unbeatable  arrangement,  providing  the 
apparatus  is  kept  at  all  times  in  good  working  order, 
but  even  this  refinement  is  not  always  perfectly  suc- 
cessful,  if  the   steam   supply  to  the   dryers  is  not  ar- 
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ranged  so  that  each  dryer  is  supplied  at  all  times  with 
ample  steam  at  the  pressure  most  suitable  to  it  in  its 
position  in  the  nest,  [deal  drying  conditions  are,  of 
course,  rarely  obtainable  in  practice,  yel  it  is  quite 
ble  that  a  little  car.'  may,  in  many  cases,  help 
towards  a  partial  realization  of  them. 

On  a  modern  high  sped  news  machine,  it  is  essential 
that  dippers  of  efficient  design  be  used:  at  a  speed  of 
feel  per  minute  the  dipper  must  be  balanced,  it 
must  be  of  such  a  design  that  the  influx  of  water  will 
Dot  trap  steam  ill  it  :  the  area  of  the  dipper  outlet  must 
equal  the  area  of  the  dipper  inlet  at  the  moment  of 
operation.  With  dippers  in  the  dryers,  it  is  probably 
unnecessary  and  possibly  harmful  to  use  ;i  trap  on  each 

dryer.    1 ause   traps   are   liable   to   work   badly   when 

receiving  intermittent  sluirs  of  water.  One  good  large 
trap  on  the  water  discharge  pipe  that  serves  all  the 
dryers  is  generally  successful  with  a  nest  of  dryers 
supplied  with  dippers:  the  reason  for  the  opinion  here 
expressed,  that  a  trap  on  each  dryer  is  a  good  thing 
with  a  syphon  installation,  is  that  under  the  average 
conditions,  with  the  steam  header  open  to  all  the  dry- 
ers, with  no  attempt  ta  the  intelligent  control  of  steam 
di  tribution  to  each  dryer,  then  there  must  lie  a  dif- 
ferent pressure  in  practically  every  dryer  ranging  from 
the  highest  pressure  in  some,  equal  to  that  maintained 
in  the  steam  header,  to  a  partial  vacuum  in  those  dry- 
ers that  are  doing  the  most  work.  As  a  syphon  depends 
on  the  pressure  on  the  dryer,  or  rather  the  difference 
between  the  pressure  in  the  dryer  and  in  the  water 
pipe  for  its  operation,  it  is  evident  that  the  presence 
■  if  a  steam  trap  may  permit  a  dryer  to  gel  rid  of  its 
water  by  syphon  action,  when  the  syphon  would  not 
work  should  the  trap  be  removed.  The  dipper  action 
is  purely  mechanical  and  practically  independent  of 
tin'  pressure  in  the  dryers;  therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  the  fewer  obstacles  to  a  free  discharge,  the  better. 

Referring  to  the  illustration,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
more  than  one  pressure  gauge  is  shown,  in  order  to 
give  ;i  measure  of  the  distribution  of  the  steam  supply  ; 
this  is  evidently  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  the  ob- 
taining of  definite  information  as  to  the  action  of  a 
nest  of  dryers  in  a  paper  machine. 

A-   the    ii ssitj     for   economy    in    operation    beC0me8 

more  urgent,  so  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  such 
problems  as  we  have  discussed  in  this  article;  it  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  more  complicated 
the  apparatus  becomes  the  greater  is  the  skill  demand- 
ed in  the  operation  of  it.  Complication  of  apparatus 
own  troubles,  and  they  are  always  multiplied 
I  if  there  are  am  parts  in  the  mechanism  that 
"•qm"'    delicate    adjustment.     Thermostat    valves    on 

-team   (taps  are  often  put  out   of  <■ mission   h\    n   small 

of   rust,   and   the   machine   tender,   or   even   the 

friending      mechanic,      rarely      knows      or      cares 

r  a    trap   is   in    good   condition   or   not. 

To    illustrate    this    great     handicap    under    which    the 

apparatus  that  is  trying  to  get  a  foothold  in  the 

Paper  Mill  has  to  labor  under,  the  writer  is  personally 

tip  case  u  here  ,,   large  and  expensive 

tig  was  taken  apart  and  put   together  again 

i  le  first-class  mechanics  who  afterwards  piped  up 

the  automatic  od  f |  to  the  bearing  with  small  pipe. 

which  small  pipe  they  forgot  to  clean  thoroughly  after 
cutting  and    fitting   together.     The   consequence   was 

of   iron    from    tile   Cllt    pipe    got    into   the 

•-'  and  put  it  out  of  commission  in  a  few   weeks, 
milar  design  would  run  indefin 
■  hing  untoward   like  the  above  occurred, 
j   mill  owners  have  experimented  and 

• 


the  dryers,  only  to  find  their  money  gone  for  nothing 
but  a  large  addition  to  the  scrap  pile;  such  dishearten- 
ing experiences  are  quite  as  often  due  to  an  apparently 
insignificant  oversight,  like  an  omission  to  clean  the 
interior  of  the  pipes,  as  they  are  to  any  failure  in  the 
original  design. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  worth  noting  that  the  amount 
of  power  required  to  drive  a  nest  of  dryers  can  be 
increased  possibly  fifty  per  cent,  if  the  steam  joints  on 
the  dryers  ate  made  up  too  tight.  It  is.  of  course. 
necessary  to  make  up  some  designs  of  steam  joints  as 
tighl  as  they  can  be  made  up.  in  order  to  stop  their 
leaking.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  the  mill  owner 
found  the  cost  id'  keeping  such  joints  tight,  expressed 
in  dollars  and  cents,  spent  to  supply  the  extra  power 
to  drive  the  nest  of  dryers  under  such  conditions,  that 
he  would  then  soon  cast  around  for  a  more  economical 
design. 


A  DEVELOPMENT  IN   CEMENT  PROCESS. 
The  Gun-crete  Company  has  opened  its  new  offices 
in  the  McCormick  Building,  Chicago.     This  firm  spe- 
cializes in  Gun-crete  Work  for  Engineering,  Mining  and 

Industrial  Structures.  It  has  at  its  disposal  a  large 
amount  of  the  most  modern  Cement-Gun  equipment 
and  a  very  efficient  working  organization. 

The  Gun-crete  Process  is  especially  valuable  for 
water  and  fireproofing  purposes,  for  the  encasing  of 
ste.d  structures,  for  rust  and  fire  protection  ami  for 
the  lining  of  tanks,  reservoirs  and  numerous  other 
purposes.  By  overcoating  with  Gun-crete,  temporary 
structures  can  be  cheaply  transformed  into  sanitary, 
permanent  buildings. 

.Mr.  Carl  Weber,  the  president  of  the  Gun-crete  Com- 
pany, is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  known  concrete 
engineers  in  America.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  re- 
inforced concrete  chimney  of  which  thousands  have 
been  built  in  this  ami  foreign  countries,  and  has  de- 
signed and  built  a  large  number  of  other  important 
engineering  structures.  He  has  been  connected  with 
Cement  Gun  operations  for  some  time  and  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  experts  in  this  kind  of  work. 


NEW  U.  S.  REGULATIONS  REGARDING  IMPORTS 

The  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  made  a 
ruling  to  facilitate  the  importation  id'  paper  at  the  low- 
est    possible     rate    of    dtltV. 

Under  the  retaliatory  provision  of  tin-  paper  sched- 
ule in  tin'  Underwood    Tariff    Act.  regulations  were 

dialled  requiring  the  importer  to  disclose  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  place  of  manufacture  of  the 
paper,  so  that  the  customs  officials  might  be  able  to 
tell    whether  the   paper   was  entitled   to  the   lower  duty. 

Iii  tie  case  of  an  importation  of  paper  bj  the  Perkins 
Goodwin   Company,   which   lor  trade  reasons  did   not 

wish  to  disclose  the  names  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
Treasury      Department     ordered     that     the    name    id'     the 

manufacturer  in  this  and  similar  cases  be  waived. 

' s  officials  were  directed  to  ; pi  instead  the 

affidavit  of  the  importer  as  to  the  phi if  manufac 

hire  id'  the  paper  ami  the  province  id'  origin  of  'he 

w  00(1    from    which    it    w  as   made. 


.Mr    John  S,   Bates,  the  n.-w    superintendent  of  the 
Dominion   Forest   Products  Laboratory    has  arrived  in 

Montreal,   and    will    proceed    with    the    plans    for    the    in 
st  itnt  ion   of   tests   on   (   anadian    w  no, Is. 
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CANADA'S  FOREST  RESOURCES 

President  of  Royal  Society  of  Canada  Speaks  in  Montreal. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  26th,  before  a  large  assem  A  careful  .study  of  the  question  by  the  Dominion 
bly  of  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  shows  thai  so  Ear  from  being  exhaustless,  the  reserves 
guests,  Dr.  F.  D.  Adams,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Applied  of  merchantable  soft  timber  in  the  forests  of  Canada 
Science  at  McGill  University,  and  president  of  the  are  only  between  one-quarter  and  one-fifth  of  that 
Royal  Society,  delivered  bis  address  as  head  of  that  remaining  in  the  forests  of  the  United  States.  Of  these 
body  on  "The  National  Domain  in  Canada  and  Its  Pro-  reserves  in  Canada,  about  one-half  is  in  the  old  pro- 
per Conservation,"  in  the  now  medical  building  of  the  vinces  of  Eastern  Canada  and  the  other  half  in  British 
university.  The  address  was  comprehensive,  embrac-  Columbia.  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  at  the  pre- 
ing-  the  natural  resources  of  the  Dominion  -agricul-  senl  rate  of  cutting  the  supplj  of  timber  will  within 
tural  and  the  cattle  trade—  foresl  products,  timber,  a  comparatively  t'ow  years  he  sufficient  only  for  the 
pulpwood;  water  powers,  products  of  the  mines;  fish-  needs  id'  the  Dominion  itself,  leaving  no  surplus  for  ex- 
cries  and  the  Eur  trade.  port. 

Particular  emphasis  was  laid   upon   the   forest   as  a  Effect  of  Cutting. 

producer  of   wealth   and   a   source   of   permanent    pros  It   must   be  borne  in  mind  that   while  a  large  pari   of 

perity.         Dean  Adams  said  that  Canada  is  covered  with   forest,  much  of  this  is  a  wood 

The  forests  of  Canada   were   its  chief  source  of  i,\  land   country    rather   than   a    country    covered    with    a 

enue  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  country .  forest    which   produces  considerable  supplies  of   mer- 

Year  by  year  tlie  great   rafts  of  timber  were  floated  chantable   timber.     Furthermore,   the   practice   which 

down   the  St.   Lawrence  and   Ottawa   rivers   past    Mont-  has    been    followed    .if   cutting   out    the    valuable    kinds 

real  and  were  loaded  on  fleets  of  ships  at  port  of  Que  of  timber  has  left  the  successively  poorer  and  inferior 

bee.     hater,  with  the  advent  of  railways,  the  same  lum-  species  of  trees      "tree  weeds"  as  they  have  been  called 
ber  was  brought  in  immense  quantities  bj  rail  to  Mont-         to  multiplj    without    restraint,  and   thus   the   forest 

real  or  shipped  directh,    to  its  market   in   the    United  gradually  changes  its  character  and  deteriorates  in  va- 

States.       The   following   table  shows   the   total   forest  Inc.    Moreover,  the  rivers  draining  the  northern  forest' 

products  id'  Canada   Eor  census   wars,   going   back   to  Elow  down  to  Budson's  Bay,  so  that  the  logs  if  Soated 

the  year  1871,  expressed    in  cubic   feet:  down   the  streams  would    reach   that    body   of  water   in 

1871 1,386,122,654  stead  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     With  the  approaching  ex- 

1881 1,999,544,178  haustion  of  the  reserves  of  standing  timber,  there  has 

1891 6,955,024,616  sprung    up    within    the    past     few     years    a    demand    for 

1901 4,762,235,878  pulpwood    to  supply   which   the  younger  and   smaller 

1910 2,084,1 ,000  trees  are  taken  and  ground  up  for  the  manufacturi   of 

Notwithstanding  this  continuous  drain  upon  our  lor  paper.        Fortunately   this  is  not    necessarily    so   fatal    to 

ests  and  the  tremendous  losses  which  thej    have  sus-  the  continued  existence  of  our  forests  as  mighl  be  sup 

tained   by   tire,   the   general   opinion   of  the   people   of  posed,   for  the  younger   trees,    if  properly    cared    for, 

Canada,  an   opinion   to   which    from   time   to   time  ex-  grow  in  a  relatively  few  years  to  the  size  required  for 

pression  is  given  in  the  utterances  of  our  public  men.  pulpw 1.     Thus    if  the  limits  over  which  a  companj 

is  that  the  greal   northern   Forests  of  Canada  are  so  ex-  cuts  its  supplies  are  large  and  properly  cared  for.  thej 

tensive   that    they    arc   practically    exhaustless   and    will  can    be   made   to   produce   a   continuous  supply    of   wood 

afford    an    abundant    supply    of    timber    for    all    future  for   the   pulp   mill.      Our   great    water   powers   adjacent 

time,       a    supply    which    will    not    only    meet    our    own  to   the  supply   of   raw   material   should    make   this   pulp 

needs,   but    will    be   amply   sufficient    to   make   good   the  and   paper   industry   a    permanent    source   of   wealth    to 

increasing    demand    of    the    United    States,    due    to    the  the   Dominion 
disappearance  of  its  own  forests,  and  also  afford  a  Mir-  Dr.    Adams    next    reviewed    the    work    done    in    other 

plus    for  export    to  Great    Britain,   South    America,   the  countries   for  the   mainteiiai of   the    forest-,  and    pro 

West   Indies  and  other  countries  as  at  the  present  time.  ceded  : 

A  closer  examination  of  the   facts  of  the  case  obtained  In   all   the    European   countries  and    in    India   the    for 

by  investigations  carried  on  during  recent  years,  how  ests  are  owned  in  part   bj    the  state,   in  part   by  the 

ever,    reveals    a    number    of    interest  ing    and     very    im-  municipalities    or    communes    and    in    part     by     private 

portant  results.  persons.      The  forests  owned  by  the  different  German 

Mr.   Adams  exhibited    maps   prepared    by    Mr.   James  states   represent    about    :'.:'.   per  cent    of  the   total    Eorest 

White,  the  Dominion  geographer,  showing  the  sparsely  areas,  while  in  Russia  the  Government  owns  62  per  cent 

wooded    areas,    the    northern    forests    densely    wooded.  and   in  Sweden   35  pel-  cut   of  tie-   forests.        Speaking 

•I,,    southern  forest,  cleared  forest,  prairie,  P.ritish  Co-  generally,  it  is  found  that  the  State-owned  forests  are 

lumbia   forest   and    fonst    reservations.     Then   he   pro-  the   best,    most    efficient    and    most    productive.      State 

cccdcd  :  ownership  is  the  most   suitable  owing  to  the   Ion-  time 

It  is  only  in  these  portions  of  the  Dominion  which  an-         60  to  120  years — which  is  required  to  bring  the  de 

shown   to    be   covered   by    tin    "southern   forest."   the  pleted  forests  into  a  permanently  productive  condition, 

••northern    forest,    densely    wooded."    and    in    British  which  naturally  discourages  private  enterprise.     Since 

Columbia  that  then-  are  forests  yielding  merchantable  most  of  the  forests  in  Canada  are  owned  by  the  gov- 

products.      Furthermore,    it    must    be    noted    that    the  ernments,    it    should    be   a   comparatively   easy    matter 

"northern    forest"    is    composed    chiefly    of    trees    of  to  change  our  present  methods  of  dealing  with  ou 

less  value  than  the  "southern  forest."  which  has  up  to  ests  and   replace  them   by   much   more  efficienl    ones. 

the   present   time   been  the  chief   source   of   the   timber  Only   two   reasons   for  hesitation  can   be  put    forward 

supplies  of  Eastern  Canada.  firstly,  that  any  change  may  interfere  with  private  op- 
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.■rations,  and  secondly,  that  the  expense  entailed  would 
be  very  gi  i 

In  reply  to  these  objections  it  may  be  said  thai  there 
are  now  enormous  anas  of  land  which  are  at  presenl 
standing  waste,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  either  desti- 
growing  trees  which  are  of  no  value 
It'  the  governments  were  to  secure  certain  of  these 
and  establish  forests  on  them  by  following  the 
well-known  principles  of  foresl  practice  worked  out 
and  proved  to  be  so  efficient  and  effective  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  they  would  not  only  be  establish- 
ing a  profitable  investment  for  public  funds  but  would 
present  to  private  owners  a  striking  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  knowledge  of 
industry.  We  are  assured  by  a  forester  of  no  less  ex- 
perience than  Dr.  Pernow  that  with  the  presenl  stump- 

■  white  pine  in  Canada,  tl ost  of  planting  can 

be  eovered  and  a  return  of  at  least  4  per  cenl  compound 
interest  could  be  obtained,  while  other  kinds  of  wood 
are  fast  reaching  a  value  which  would  well  repay  the 
if  reproduction.  Such  forests  of  choice  pine  or 
other  woods,  which  arc  each  year  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult to  secure,  would  Se Velltv-li Ve  Veals  hence  he  of 
enormous  value  holli  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  ami  of  wood  supply  to  the  people  of  the 
country. 

Forests  and  Streams. 

But  in  addition  to  supplying  timber,  the  forests  of  a 
country  play  two  other  very  important  roles,  namely, 
that  of  equalizing  the  flow  of  rivers  ami  the  preser- 
vation of  the  land  itself  from  being  washed  away  in 
times  of  heavy  rain.  Beneath  the  trees  of  a  forest  a 
thick  mantle  <d'  leaves  and  twigs  covers  the  ground. 
These  resl  upon  humus  produced  by  the  decay  of 
leaves  which  have  fallen  in  former  years  and  which  is 
very  porous.  This  material,  sheltered  from  the  sun 
in  the  shadow  of  the  forest,  is  like  a  sponge  which  is 
capable  id'  absorbing  several  inches  of  rainfall,  which 
is  allowed  to  escape  only  very  gradually.  When. 
therefore,  the  forest  cover  is  preserved  on  the  gather 
ing  ground  or  catchment-basin  of  rivers,  the  rain  fall- 
ing on  this  foresl  area  drains  away  very  slowly  into 
the  brooks  and  streams,  which  tends  in  a  very  marked 
manner  to  equalize  the  flow  of  the  rivers  and  to  lessen 
tie-  danger  of  floods. 

To    protect    some    of   OUr   more    important    streams    id' 

our   Dominion    (or   provincial)    governments   have,   on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  of  Conserva 

tion.   set    aside'   certain    large   areas   about    their   head 

-   as  permanent    forest    reserves  or  national   parks 

otal    ;i   of   the    Dominion    forest    reserves   at    the 

ni    tune   is  :;.">. sill  square   miles,  and   the  total   ana 
•lonal   parks  in  Canada   i^  4.1 14. o  square  miles. 

In    tl  8    no    land    can    he    taken    up    lor 

nt,  and  the  forest  cover  will  he  permanently 

iTVed,    while    in    tin-    national    parks    the    game    is 

fed,  so  that  they  become  sanctuaries  for  the 

wild    animals    of    the    country.         One    of    the    most     mi 

is  that  on  the  eastern 
Lhi    Rock j    Mountains  m  Alberta,  which  will 
not  i.nly  pro  atchmenl  areas  of  the  n\ers  How 

in  LT   through    tin-   great    plains   hut    will   also  supply    1 1 1 1 1 

populati f  this  great    dial ricl . 

Government   is  worthy  of  all  com 

1  e  |    should     he    added     to     t  hose 

i.e.  n  already  set  aside,  as.  for  instance,  the 
•  :    tin    Winnipeg   river 

i  K\    tin-  <  innmission  oi  "  !onser 

■    i,        I-       111, III        fd       settle 

■    connection  with  the 

■   How  oi  this  rh  i  r  on  w  huh  such  en- 


ormous  water  powers  are  now  being  developed  and 

which   have  such  an   important    bearing  on   the  welfare 
and   future  id'  the   province  of  Manitoba. 


Felt  Manufacturers  Tighten  up 

Special  lo  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

Xew  York.  X.  V..  May  25. 

The  Pelt  Manufacturers  Association  recently  sent  a 
new  classification  of  the  stock  required  by  felt  makers, 
to  the  dealers  in  rags  and  paper  mill  supplies. 

The  classification  contains  a  loii!.'  list  of  material 
which  can  he  used,  and  a  parallel  list  of  the  thimrs 
that  cannot   he  used   in  making  paper. 

There  have  been  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
dealers  and  manufacturers  regarding  the  value  of  cer- 
tain  stock    in   the   past.      Dealers   however  are   only    too 

glad      to      eel       gQ0d      Stock      to      t  lit'      lllills.      hilt       tllCV      SOIIIC- 

times  have  difficulty  in  securing  such  material  from 
packers.       Some   of  the  packings  sent   to  mills   have 

eoiilai 1    large    weightings    of    tilth,    old    hats,    hottles. 

bricks,  kettles,  tin  cans,  gum-shoes  and  even  old  boil- 
ers. It  has  never  happened  according  to  persons  fam- 
iliar to  mill  rejections,  that  wood  cuttings,  .upper  wire 
or  copper  bottomed  kettles  were  sent  in  the  raw  con- 
signment, Deah-rs  have  been  inclined  to  plead  ignor- 
ance on  tin'  pari  of  the  practice.  But  the  fact  that 
there  is  never  a  consignment  carrying  waste  materials 
of  any   value  seems  to  contradict    this. 

In  order  to  gel  so better  arrangement  for  pack- 
ings, the  mills  decided  to  reject  all  material  not  up  to 
classification.  This  righl  they  assumed  in  their  notice 
to  the  dealers,  which   is  as   follows: 

"Bugs  and  all  materials  purchased  on  this  order  are 
guaranteed  by  the  shipper  to  he  dry  ami  free  from 
rubbish  or  anj  materials  unsuited  for  making  paper 
or  felt,  and  when  received,  are  suhjeet  to  mill  report 
as  lo  weight  and  grading.  Ka'_'s  and  all  materials 
containing    moisture    or    trash    will    he.    at    our    option. 

sllhjeet     to     rejection,     or     if    SUCh     slock     he     accepted,     it 

will  he  at  a  reduction  for  outthrows  and  moisture, 
plus  the  freighl  on  outthrows  and  moisture,  with  an 
additional  $5  a  ton  deduction  on  actual  weight  of  out 
throws  sorted  to  cover  expense  incurred   in  BOrting. 

All   waste  materials  to  he  disposed  of  by   us. 

Your  acceptance  of  our  order  constitutes  an  agree- 
nielli    to    t  he   aho\  e    terms. 

We  reserve  the  righl  to  adjust  any  i  r  reg  1 1 1  a  r  1 1  ie> 
againsl   subsequent   shipments." 

These  terms  which  appear  al  the  end  of  the  felt 
makers'  classification  stirred  some  activity  in  the  paper 
mill  supply  dcahrs  ami  the  Associated  Dealers  in  Paper 
Mill  Supplies  of  New  York  held  a  meeting  on  Maj  13 
to  discuss  the  question.     •'   M.   Richardson,    president 

of  t  he  Pell   Ma  mi  fact  in  ■  i  -      Association  w  as  present  and 

gave  a  brie'i  outline  of  the  operations  of  the  manufac 

hirers.  Me  said  that  they  were  willing  lo  cooperate 
with    the   dealers   in    bringing   aboill    satisfactory    terms. 

As  a  result  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  up  the 
question  with  the  Pelt  Manufacturers 

Terms   were    so what    modified    by    the    dealers   coin 

llllttee     ;|l     ;|     lneetlll'_'     held     a      I  e  W      d.IVs     BgO.  Tills     sl|e 

I   reading  of  the  classification   is  satisfactory     to 

several    of    the    manufacturers    ami    it     is    belived    w  ill 

be  recommended  bj  tl xecntive  committee  of  the  felt 

makers  organization  to  the  mills. 
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Daniel  Lewerth  has  a  habit  of  going  i1  alone  in  all 
his  business  ventures.  In  the  case  of  The  Paper  House 
of  New  England,  of  Springfield,  Mass,,  he  has  bought 
out  the  other  interests  and  has  assumed  personal 
charge  of  the  entire  business.  The  preference  of  the 
buyer  for  mill-marked,  advertised  printing  papers  has 
been  clearlj  shown  in  the  steadj  progress  of  the  Pa- 
per Ileus,'  sales.  Mr.  Lewerth's  plans  for  further 
development  include  bringing  his  New  York  house, 
Andrews  &  Lewerth,  inc.,  and  the  Springfield  houses 
closer  together.  E.  P.  Archibald  will  be  sales  mana- 
ger, and  chief  assistant  to  Mr.  Lewerth  in  extending 
the  company's  business. 

Continued  rainfall  in  Wisconsin  has  sent  water 
levels  hereabouts  even  higher  than  they  wen'  a  week 
ago.  At  the  present  writing  there  are  five  hays  open 
in  the  middle  dam,  a  condition  thai  has  not  been  seen 
here  for  several  years.  There  no  longer  seems  any  like- 
lihood of  low  water  conditions  prior  to  the  normal 
water  famine  season,  which  usually  sets  in  aboul  the 
latter  pari  of  June  and  continues  six  weeks  to  two 
months.  Mills  in  this  valley  are  getting  all  the  power 
they  need. 

A  deal  has  been  closed  whereby  the  Wisconsin  Tissue 
Paper  Co.  of  this  idly,  secures  a  lease  of  fifteen  horse 
power  of  water  power  ami  riparian  property  id'  the 
Green  Baj  and  .Mississippi  ('anal  Company.  The  Tis- 
sue Company  intends  utilizing  the  water  power  for 
(lower  in  its  plant  and  on  the  land,  comprising  about 
two  lots,  the  company  will  build  storage  sheds  for 
stock.  (  »n  the  property  at  the  present  time  is  located 
a  three-story  frame  building  constructed  some  time 
ago  lor  the  Appleton  Excelsior  Company.     The  struc 

ture  will  be  dismant  led  at  once. 

All  the  paper  from  now  on  that  is  used  by  the  city 
government  of  Kalamazoo  musl  be  paper  made  in 
Kalamazoo.  The  council  at  its  lasl  sessiim  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  all  of  the  different  city  depart- 
ments to  insist  hereafter  that  nothing  besides  paper 
made  in  Kalamazoo  be  used  in  city  business.  During 
the  course  of  a  year  the  city  uses  a  large  amount  of 
paper  of  various  grades,  and  while  in  the  past  a  very 
large    percent    used    has    been    Kalamazoo    made    paper. 

from   now    on   itmusl    be  produced   in   Kahuna/ dills. 

Even  concerns  which  bid  on  city  printing  must  specify 
in  their  bids  thai  the  paper  they  will  use  is  produced 
in  some  Kalamazoo  mill. 

The  Union  Paper  and  Twine  Company,  of  Detroit. 
.Mich.,  has  purchased  the  factory  building  at  the  north- 
west cornel'  of  Port  and  St.  Antoim-  Streets,  the  con- 
sideration being  about  $100,000.  it  is  understood.  The 
property  has  a  frontage  of  343  feel  on  Fori  Street  and 
is  130  feel  deep.  The  paper  concern  will  spend  aboul 
$25,000  in  remodelling  the  structure  for  use  as  a  plant. 

The  Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Company,  of  612  Fourth 
Street.  South.  .Minneapolis.  .Minn.,  has  begun  erection 
.,!'  .,  seven-storey  addition  to  its  plant.  The  addition, 
according  to  ( '.  P.  Simmons,  one  of  the  managers,  is 
made  necessary  by  the  State  labor  laws  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  for  women.  "We  have  to  use  more  help 
on  account  of  the  new  labor  laws,  and  we  have  to  have 


more  space  in  which  to  work  as  a  result,"  said  Mr. 
Simmons.     The  annex  will  cost  $30*,000. 

The  Ashuelot  Paper  Company  at  Hinsdale,  .Mass.,  is 
about  to  construct  four  tenement  houses  near  its  mill 
on  the  Ashuelot  load.  The  houses  will  be  placed  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  north  of  the  road,  and  will  be  attrac 
five,  but  not  particularly  expensive.  The  houses  will 
be  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employees  of  the  mill 
and  thus  save  them  the  mile  walk  to  the  village  daily. 

The  American  Box  Board  Company  is  putting  in 
foundations  for  buildings  to  duplicate  its  present  paper 
mill  at  Grand  Rapids,  .Mich.  The  paper  mill  building 
will    be   27o    x    (il)    feet,    and    the    beater    room    80    x    175 

feet,  two  stories.  Tin-  new  buildings  will  be  adjoining 
the  present  buildings  on  the  west.  Rapid  progress  is 
being  made  on  the  manufacturing  plant  across  the 
streel  from  the  paper  mill,  which  will  be  465  x  200 
feet,  three  stories. 

The  trial  of  the  suit  of  Vinton  A.  Hogan,  of  Lewiston 
againsl  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  was  begun 
lasl  fortnighl  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Auburn,  Me."  In 
'Ins  ease,  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  as  a  result 
of  an  accident  in  the  mill  of  the  defendant  corporation 
at  Millinocket,  June  Pi.  1913.  W.  II.  Judkins  is  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiff  and  Newell  &  Skelton  for  the  de 
fendant. 

Announcement  was  made  last  w.-.k  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Joseph  II.  Eilers  as  manager  of  the  Loekporl 
N.Y.,  branch  of  the  United  Boxboard  Company.  Timo- 
thy J.  Neville,  a  Loekporl  man,  who  has  held  respon 
sible  positions  as  superintendent  of  boxboard  mills 
at  Wilmington,  III.,  and  Franlin  and  [Jrbana,  <)..  for 
the  last  three  years,  succeeds  Mr.  Eilers.  .Mr.  Biters 
will  not  make  known  his  plans  tor  the  future.  He  says 
he  is  considering  a  number  of  good  offers.  .Mr.  Neville 
«;|S  employed  in  \.,,„,,,s  capacities  at  the  Loekporl 
bianch  Indole  going  west,  and  has  a  large  circle  of 
friends  in  Western  New  Fork,  who  will  be  phased 
at   his  appointment. 

Three  men  were  killed  and  a  number  seriously  in- 
jured bj  an  explosion  ,,f  dynamite  being  used  by  log 
diners  to  blast  ice  near  Northwest  Carry,  Me.,  on'  May 
12.  The  me,  were  members  of  a  driving  evw  employ- 
ed by  the  Greal  Northern  Paper  Company. 

The    total    assets    of    the    International    Paper    Cone 
pany,   h  hose  general   offices  are  at   30   Broad   street 
New  York,  as  of  January  31,  1914,  amount  to  $73010 
■  11.    in   comparison    with   $72,821,571    in   the    year   be- 
fore.      Real  estate,  w Hands  and  machinery  are  car 

ried  at  $47,079,297;  material,  stock  in  process  and  mer- 
chandise a.  $8,122,923;  and  cash  and  debts  receivable 
18,  againsl  $7,761,239  last  year.     Notes  and 
ayable  are  $6,664,522;   the   funded   debt    ls 

~1-'  n  '•'"":  and  the  protit  and  loss  is  reported  as  $11 

079,692,  comparing  with  $10,596,989  a  year  ago 
The  mill  of  the  Central  Box  Board  Company  at  6ter 

ling,  111.,  was  dosed  for  a  short  time  several  weeks  ago 
v  h.le  undergoing  needed  repairs.     Much  of  the  „,;,',.], 

niery  oi    the  paper  mill   n Id   repairs,  and   the   whole 

mill   was  gone  over  before  operations  resumed 

It  now  appears  that  the  business  is  increasing  under 
the  new  managemenl  of  the  Nashua  River  Paper  mill 
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nt  Pepperill,  .Mass..  as  another  paper  machine  was 
placed  in  operation  there  last  week. 

Republican  Carr,  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  is  proud  of 
;i  letter  he  has  just  received  from  Charles  S.  Bird, 
which  contradii    -  a   that   in  his  paper  mills  in 

other  states  than  Massachusetts,  and  also  in  Canada. 
he  v,  mr-workers   more  than   eight    hours   a 

day.  Mr.  Bird  says  that  those  who  respect  the  truth 
might  easily  have  learned  thai  all  his  tour-workers, 
wherever  the  mills  are  located,  arc  on  the  eight-hour 
shift. 

The  work  on  the  aew  building  of  the  Dubuque  Paper 
Company  at  Dubuque,  la.,  has  been  at  a  standstill  for 
Dearly  three  months,  owing  to  the  strike  of  the  brick- 
makers  at  Chicago,  which  has  been  in  progress  sine 
March  1.  This  strike  has  caused  considerable  delay 
in  building  operations  throughout  the  middle  west,  and 
although  several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  em- 
ployees to  arbitrate  the  matter,  no  success  has  so  far 
been  noted.  The  building  of  the  Dubuque  Paper  Com- 
pany has  been  constructed  as  far  as  the  sixth  floor,  but 
the  laborers  have  been  unable  to  go  any  further.  The 
contractor  will  not  make  ahj  Eorecast  as  to  when  the 
work   will   he   resumed. 

A  compromise  hill  to  regulate  the  water  power  diver- 
sion rights  at  Niagara  Falls.  X.V..  was  agreed  on  at  a 
conference  on  .May  14  between  Secretary  of  War  Gar- 
rison and  Representatives  Harrison,  ('live  and  Cooper, 
representing  the  Home  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The 
hill  gives  the  Secretary  of  War  the  right  to  issue 
revocable  permits  for  a  daily  diversion  averaging  15,- 
600  cubic  feet  per  second  mi  the  American  side  and 
for  importation  of  250,000  horse-power  from  the  Can- 
adian side.  The  control  over  the  rates,  tolls  and  ser- 
vice would  !»•  left  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

Listing  liabilities  at  $22,248.33  and  assets  at  $15,- 
820.38,  the  Keyar  Folding  Box  Company  at  Dayton. 
Ohio,  has  tiled  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
of  its  liabilities,  as  listed  in  its  schedules.  $20,256.28 
represents  unsecured  claims.  Among  th.-  larger  credi- 
tors are  the  Rayton  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  loan. 

Third    National    Dank   of   Dayton,    loan.   $4,- 

the  Franklin  Board  and  Paper  Company.  Prank 

■  ihio,  merchandise,  $3,562.97  :  the  < !.  L.  LaBoiteaux 

Company.    Cincinnati,    merchandise,    $1,512.69;      the 

nlson    Paper  Company,   Lockland,   <  >li i<>.   mereh- 

-'  542. 52 ;  the  Standard  Paper  Company,  Kala- 

-I  025    >•■'.;    Hi"    I''..    G.    Stands    Manilfac- 

•iiriiij:  Company.  St.  Paul,  Minn..  $700;  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company,  Cincinnati.  $650,  and  the  M. 

D    Know  Hon  c pany.  Rochester,  N  Y  .  $300. 

The  International   Paper  Company  will  shortly  begin 

importing   into  th.'   States   of   Main.',   wood    pulp   from 

J        ia   and    New    Brunswick.      The   company    has 

Hie  British  steamer  "Glencliff "  and 

bridge"  t>>  land  cargoes  at   Portland. 

p01  '.■  d<  bl   !•>  '  held 

■  per  '  'ompany  against  the  plant  of 

!  < ' panj    at   New  ington,  •  lonn., 

t<  (|   by  Judge   Dennett   in   the  Supei  ior 
I  nnn        The  mortgaged   property 
judgment 


Ottawa  Notes 

Once  more  destructive  bush  tires  have  done  great 
damage  to  timber  in  the  Ottawa  and  Qatineau  dis- 
tricts as  has  been  the  ease  generally  in  wooded  parts 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  in  fact.  The  past  week  has 
seen  conflagrations  raging  ine  the  district  around  Ot- 
tawa which  have  destroyed  over  half  a  million  dollar's 
worth  of  standing  timber  and  pulpwood.  The  greater 
part  of  this  loss  has  been  to  timber  limits  in  the  Datin- 
cau  district  near  Maniwaki.  Que.,  while  above  Chelsea, 
near  here,  about  four  miles  of  timber  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Nearly  all  the  standing  timber  owned  by  the 
S  tar  ('leek  Lumber  Company  near  North  Low,  in  the 
Gatineau  valley,  was  also  burned  down.  The  .1.  R. 
Booth  limits  on  the   Black   River  near  Port   Coulonge 

were  threatened,   but    a   large   force  of  men  succeeded   in 

beating  back  the  flames  until  Friday's  rains  relieved 
them. 

The  lumber  village  of  Portage  du  Fort.  Que.,  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $150,000,  the  whole  business 
section  being  wiped  out  last  week. 

Mi-.  ('1yd.-  Lcavitt.  chief  fire  inspector  of  the  Railway 
Commission,  stated  in  an  interview  that  the  railways 
were  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  bush 
Hies  near  the  railway  tracks  from  spreading.  "It 
seems  to  me."  said  .Mr.  Lcavitt.  "that  there  is  too 
little  attention  paid  to  the  tires  in  the  cut  over  areas, 
and  too  much  protection  concentrated  on  the  merchant- 
able timber  limits.  If  more  effort  were  devoted  to 
protecting  the  young  timber  it  would  give  it  a  chance 
and  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  to  the  limits  where 
the  trees  are  large   enough  for  merchantable  use." 

The  lowness  id'  water  in  Ottawa  district  threatens 
to  become  a  very  serious  problem  both  to  lumbermen 
and  paper  mill  owners.  The  water  level  at  the  foot 
of  the  locks  at  Ottawa  in  the  Ottawa  River  is  now 
about  14  feet,  or  6  feet  lower  t hail  the  average  for  the 
time  of  year.  There  is  so  little  water  in  the  tribu- 
taries that  thousands  of  logs  arc  tied  up  in  the  creeks 
and  lakes  of  the  Ottawa  and  Gatineau  chains.  Along 
the  River  Desert  conditions  have  been  so  bad  that 
lumbermen  have  been  unable  to  get  their  loirs  out  at 
all.  Last  year  saw  low  water  conditions  which  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  an  official  of  the  -1.    R.    Booth 

(' pany  to  \  our  correspondent,  made  it   necessary  for 

that  firm  to  purchase  a  large  uantitv  id'  pulp  from  other 
sources.  This    year    conditions    will    be    very    much 

wins,'.  Not  only  will  the  low  water  tend  toward  a 
shortage  of  pulpwood  though  this  will  be  felt  more 
nest  year  than  during  the  present  season  but  it  will 
deprive  the  mills  at  the  Chaudiere  of  part  of  their 
sonic,-  of  power  and  force  them  to  run  at  half  capacity. 

Mr.  -I.  K.  Booth,  Ottawa's  veteran  multi-millionaire 
lumberman  and  paper  manufacturer,  is  so  far  recover 
ed  from  the  effects  of  tin-  injury  sustained  some  months 

i    his    plant    that    lie    is   able    to   hi'   at    work    again 

every  day.  as  has  been  ins  wont  during  the  greater 
pari  of  lus  buaj  s7  years.  Mr.  Booth  still  requires  the 
use  of  a  cane,  but  this  in  nowise  impedes  th.'  activity 
of  his  movements.  He  personally  superintended  from 
Ottawa  the  handling  of  the  tire  fighting  force  which 
guarded  the  Booth  limits  on  the  Black   River  during 

last   u  ,-,  k  s  bush   tires  ,\|  ,\(  ', 


Limited 

■   d  chairman  of  the  Toronto 
iation, 

I 1 


A  sab-  of  pi  shares  of  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Company 
last  week  at  fort)  one  was  a  Decided  drop  in  quota- 
tions from  th,'  piv\ s  figure;  sixtj   having  Deen  the 

prevailing  pice     Tins,  however,  is  thought  to  be  onlj 
.in  isolati  d  ■ 
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CREDITORS   OF   BATTLE   ISLAND    PAPER    COM- 
PANY ORGANIZE 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 

New  York.  X.  V.,  May  25. 

Bondholders  of  the  Battle  Island  Paper  Company  of 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  which  has  been  in  financial  troubles  for 
several  months,  have  formed  a  bondholders  Protective 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  betetr  protecting  their 
interest  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Corporation's 
affairs.  The  members  of  this  committee  are:  S  Ga3 
Daley,  A.  N.  Ellis  and  Henry  Laey  of  this  citj  and 
Giles  S.  Piper  and  A.  \V.  Wiltsie  of  Fulton. 

If  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  prevail,  the  bond- 
holders will  be  permitted  to  withdraw  their  bonds 
from  the  Creditors  Protective  Committee,  of  which 
Paul  Bayne  of  New  York,  is  chairman,  and  which  last 
summer  assumed  charge  of  the  situation  created  by 
the  financial  embarrass nt  of  the  Hunters. 

Under  the  creditors'  agreement  of  July  19,  1913, 
four  Syracuse  hanks,  holding  bonds  as  collateral  for 
loans,  transferred  the  bonds  as  well  as  the  uotes  to 
Mr.  Bayne 's  committee. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  these  collateral  bonds  shall 
he  returned  and  reduced  to  ownership  in  order  thai 
the  bondholders  can  acl  together  in  liquidation  pro- 
ceedings, tinder  direction  of  the  Supre Court,  which 

appointed  the  receiver.  An  agreemenl  between  the 
Creditors  Committee  and  the  bondholders  for  the  pur 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  plan  has  been  drawn,  hut 
not  signed. 

The  significance  of  this  step  to  reduce  the  colla- 
teral bonds  to  ownership,  it  was  said  yesterday,  is  the 
belief  that  as  matters  now  stand  there  is  no  equity  in 
the  properties  of  the  company  covered  bj  the  mort- 
gage which  secures  the  bonds.  The  total  bond  issue 
is  $500,000,  ami  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been 
used   as  collateral. 

A  new  phase  of  the  situation  developed  last  week 
when  attorney  W.  P.  Cannon  tiled  a  petition  at  Nor 
wiidi,  asking  the  appointinenl  of  receivers  for  tic  com 
pany.  The  application  was  made  on  the  ground  that 
tin'  company  had  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in 
filing  a  petition  in  March  7  and  having  F.  I'..  Shephard 
appointed     receiver    at     that     time.       The     new     petition 

was  signed  l>.\  the  Hood  Coal  Company,  of  Sei a  Palls; 

the  Morse  Chain  Company,  of  Ithaca;  and  the  Hunter 

Pan  and  Motor  Company  of  Pulton.  It  was  stated 
that  the  company's  affairs  were  dominated  by  the  cred- 
itors' co littee  and  that   the  affairs  of  the  company 

were  in  such  condition  that  the  appointment  of  recei- 
vers was  advisable. 

Judge  Kay  appointed  Charles  X.  Bulger,  of  '  '- 
and  David  s.  Costello,  of  Syracuse,  receivers  and  fixed 
their  bond  at  +1011.(11)1).       P.  B.  Dilts.  of  this  city,  and 
Harold  stone  and   P.   I'..  Scott,  of  Syracuse,  were  ap- 
pointed appraisers  the  same  as  for  the  arms  company. 

Included  in  the  assets  are:  Cash  on  hand,  about 
$250,000;  accounts  receivable.  $500,000;  supplies  and 
raw  material.  $-0,000;  buildings,  land,  machinery,  etc. 
$250,000;  timber  lands  in  Canada  over  $500,000;  and 
claim  against  the  State  on  account  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  company's  power  house,  electric  machinery 
and  water  power  on  the  Oswego  River,  $1,850,000. 

The  order  of  Judge  Kay  gives  to  the  receivers  pos- 
session of  all  property  and  assets  of  the  company  and 
directs  the  companj  and  Mr.  Shephard.  who  was  re- 
ceiver under  the  dissolution  proceedings,  to  deliver 
to  the  receivers  all  property,  assets  and  effects  under 
their  control.      The  order  also  restrains  all  offices  ami 


directors  of  the  company  from  prosecuting  proceedings 
in  the  State  Court  for  dissolution.  It  also  restrains 
all  from  transferring,  moving,  or  selling  any  of  the 
property  and  also  restrains  from  beginning  any  action 
againsl    the   bankrupt. 


RECEIVER  AND   ADJUSTER  APPOINTED   FOR 
REMINGTON-MARTIN  GROUP. 

special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 

Watertown,  X.  Y..  May  25. 

The  failure  of  the  Remington-Martin  group  of  paper 
miils  in  this  section  several  weeks  ago  has  caused  con- 
siderable uneasiness  on  the  stockholders  as  well  as  the 
bondholders  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  concerns.  The  crash  was  not  altogether  unex- 
pected as  the  companies  have  been  endeavoring  to  re- 
organize for  two  or  three  mouths.  At  one  time  Arthur 
C.  Hastings,  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 

Association  was  slated  to  head  tin'  group  and  put  them 
mi  their  feet.  The  deal  however  fell  through  and  .Mr. 
Hastings  u;ls  made  president  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  (  'ompany. 

Prank  P.  .Moore,  president  of  the  Newton  Palls  Paper 
Companj  who  is  closely  identified  with  other  paper 
Companies  in  tins  district  was  also  invited  to  head  the 
Remington-Martin  concerns,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
thoughl  that  he  would  accept  the  proposition.  For 
some  reason  or  other  he  did  not  consider  it   and  on  May 

s  a  creditors'  petition  against  tic  Company  was  filed 
in    the    United    States    Court    of    Plea,    V    Y..    and    an 
adjuster  and   receiver  was  appointed.      The   liabilities  of 
tic  companies  was  placed  at  .f.LioO.OOO. 
The  group  consists  ,,f  the  Remington-Martin   Paper 

Company.   Norfolk.  ,\.   V..  the   Kay mondalc  Paper  < 'nni- 

panj .  Raj udale,  X.  V..  and  the  Norwood  Paper  I  lorn 

pauv    Not  u I,  N.   Y. 

The  receiver  and  adjuster  appointed  was  .Mark  s. 
Wilder,  president  of  tic  Diana  Paper  Companj  of  this 
city.  lie  furnished  a  $125,000  bond,  and  will  con- 
tinue  the   business   for  the   time   being. 

The  bondholders  have  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee for  their  protection  pending  the  reorganization 
of    the    companies:    Ceo.     W.    Ilaimohs.    cashier    of    the 

Farmers'  National  Bank,  of  Adams;  Dr.  D.  c.  Roden- 

hurSt,    Vice-president    of   the    Dank    of    Philadelphia,    N.    Y. 

and   P.  M.   West,   vice-president   id'  the  Clcns  Palls   Fire 
Insurance  <  'ompany. 
This  committe  has  appointed   forme,-  Judge  P.   C. 

Williams   and    Attorney    N.    I),    Yost    as   counsel.        The 
action    of   the    bondholders    in    appointing   a    committee 
ami  procuring  council  is  to  get  them  to  unite  for  their 
own  protection  in  case  there  should  be  any  necessity 
for  them  to  take  lege!  steps  to  protect   themselves.  It 
was  said   today   that    the  action   was  in   no   way   antag- 
onistic to  any  one.      There  are  bonds  of  the  three  ■ 
P anics   amounting   to  $1,074,000,   ami    while    the   bulk 
id'  them   are  held   in   this  city,  and   this  immediate   see 
tion.  there  arc  many  of  them  scattered   all   over  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  small  denomination.       It 
iied   that    one  or  two  holders  of  a    small    amount 
of   bonds   would    have   little   Weight    if   it    became   neces- 
sary to  enter  a   legal   fighl   of  any  kind,  while  if  all   tin- 
holders   were   united   they   would    have   a    better   cli. 
of  securing  the  necessary  protection  of  their  prop 
It  is  believed  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  tak- 
ing action  but  that  it  is  good  policy  to  be  prepared  for 
an  emergency. 
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The  petition  was  filed  by  Crocker  and  McLoughlin 

of  New  York,  representing  a  committee  of  creditors 

three  concerns.     [nsolvency  was  declared  at   ;i 

meeting  oi  directors  of  the  concerns  on   May  5th.   It 

is  announ 1  that   reorganization  is  pending  and  will 

onghl  about  within  sixtj   days  by  the  creditors' 
committee. 

,  ,,f  the  three  concerns  is  held  by  the  C.  B. 
and  ('.  R.  Remington  estates.  Former  Mayor  1''.  M. 
Bugo  of  Watertown  lias  been  acting  as  manager  and 
treasurer. 

of  the  indebtedness  $1,000,000  is  in  bonds,  and  the 
remainder  is  duo  to  merchandise  creditors  and  on  in 
dorsed  notes  to  hanks. 

The  concerns  employ  1,200  persons.  The  joint  pay- 
roll is  about  $9,000  a  work. 

It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  credi- 
ittee  to-day  that   the  financial  troubles  of 
the  company   were  duo  to  the   removal   of  tariffs  on 
print  paper. 

The  appointment  of  a  receiver  was  duo  to  the  pro- 
secution  of  a  number  of  suits  in  the  Stalo  courts  to 
recover  about  $40,000  due  on  merchandise  and  to  in- 
dividual noteholders. 

The  creditors  who  filed  the  petition  were  the  Eastern 
Township  Lumber  Company,  Ltd..  of  Canada,  with  to- 
tal claims  for  $35,500;  Peale,  Peacock  and  Kerr  of 
New  York  with  claims  For  $38,000,  and  Moore  and  Mun- 
ger  <>f  Now  York  with  claims  for  $1,500.  Thej  were 
represented  by  Attorneys  Crocker  and  McLaughlin, 
who  are  also  members  of  the  reorganization  committee. 


Forest  Products  Exposition  in 
Chicago  and  New  York 

on  Saturday  evening,  May  9th,  the  first  Forest  Pro 
ducts  Exposition  hold  by  the  associated  lumber  dealers 

in  the  United  States  cj to  a  close  in  the  Coliseum  at 

Chicago.  The  exhibit  was  a  decided  success  in  everj 
way.  34, '_"_' 1  people  attending.  There  were  exhibits 
of  every  class  of  timber  products  manufactured  in  the 

United  States,  fr Florida  to  Washington  and  from 

Texas  to  Maine.     Novel  exhibits  in  the  way  of  struc 

i   whirl,   had   boon  erected   many  years  ago  were 

i  ^  indicative  of  the  powers  of  wood   to  with 

the  ravages  of  time.    At  the  close  of  the  exhibit, 

force  of  300  workmen   were  pu1   at   work  and   the 

Fhole  sel   of  exhibits  dismantled,  packed  and   placed 

special   train   which    left    immediately    for    Nevi 

York.     In  that  city  the  exposition   is  being  repeated 

in  the  Orand  Central   Palace,  and  it  is  expected  that 

ittenrlance  will  quite  equal  that  at  Chicago.    The 

D.sition  will  close  on  .May  30th. 

lumbermen  of  the  United  States  think  that  the 

isition  was  a  Ioiil'  step  toward  placing  the  lumber 

ora ble   lighl    before  t he   people   and 

bring  public   into  a    Friendly   attitude 

rd  one  of  the  Nation's  great  industries.    Saya  the 

m":    "  Never  before  has  t he  gen 

pportunitj   to  Becure  such  a  wide 

■    Inmbi  r  industry   or  to  ha\ o  visuallj 

the  b(  But}   and  utility  of  the  products 

tttendance  increased  in  num- 

■  the  end  and  it  was  largelj 

■    :    t  hat    is   to   say.    it    u 

ing    as    it    w  as    by 
•.dividual   to  individual   that 


the  Forest  Products  Exposition  advertised  at  the  Col- 
iseum  was  really  worth  seeing  and  worth  paying  the 
price  to  see. 

So  successful  in  its  attractive  beauty  and  in  the  in- 
terest aroused  was  the  exposition  that  it  is  taken  for 
-.'ranted  that  it  will  bo  but  the  beginning  of  a  series 
..f  expositions  having  for  their  purpose  the  educating 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  forest  industries  and. 
consequently,  counteracting  the  prejudice  against  wood 
that  has  been  so  insiduously  cultivated.  This  season 
there  will  be  only  one  more  show-  and  that  held  in  New 
York,  but  other  cities  and  Lumber  centres  will  wish  the 
benefit  of  a  similar  enterprise.  Before  the  (dose  of  the 
Chicago  exposition  delegates  from  Detroit  and  Cleve- 
land were  asking  if  the  show  could  not  be  moved  in  its 
entirety  to  those  cities. 

Without  exception  the  exhibitors  were  pleased  with 
the  attendance,  especially  with  its  quality,  and  were 
satisfied  as  far  as  it  is  in  human  nature  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  lesults  obtained.  Yet  the  results  are  not  all 
in  and  will  not  bo  until  several  years  have  passed. 

One  result  of  the  exposition  that  would  not  bo  no- 
ticed by  the  outsider,  but  which  was  manifest  to  those 
in  regular  attendance,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
It  is  that  representatives  of  competitive  woods  wort- 
associated  for  ten  days  in  an  enterprise  that  was  a 
combination  of  oo-oporation  and  competition  and  yet 
no  ill  feeling  or  friction  was  engendered;  but  on  the 

contrary  all  worked  together  to  make  the  show  as  a 
whole  the  success  it  was  and  to  promote  primarily  the 
use  of  wood,  as  against  its  substitutes,  and  only  in- 
cidentally to  promote  the  particular  woods  displayed. 
There  were  no  sneers  of  one  wood  against  another,  no 
conflict  of  statements,  but  a  thoroughgoing  spirit  of 
mutual  help.  Those  who  have  doubted  it  was  possible 
for  the  different  sections  of  the  country  and  the  differ- 
ent who. Is  to  gel  together  in  the  promotion  of  their 
common  interests  have  had  their  doubts  answered.  The 
industry  is  earnestlj  ami  sincerely  united  in  an  effort 
to  enlighten  the  public  in  a  way  that  will  be  helpful 

to   all." 

Many  Canadians  who  were  present  at  the  show  gave 
expression  to  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  such  an 
exhibit  may  bo  featured  in  Canada,  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  to  the  Canadian  public  tlie  very 
great  necessity  id'  acting  upon  the  suggestions  which 
have   boon   so  often    made   from    many   sources  that    'lie 

timber  trades  id'  Canada  should  receive  greater  pro 

tection    from    the   constant    danger   to   which    the    forest 

i  esource  is  subject. 


CRANE  CONTRACT. 

An  order  has  jusl  been  received  bj  the  Berber!  Mor- 
ris Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  Limited,  through  their 
agents  in  Vancouver,  M.ssrs  Waddy  &  Young  for  a 
10-ton  Hand  I  tperated  overhead  Crane  fitted  with  Mor- 
ris Roller  Bearings  to  the  main  travelling  motion. 

This  order  was  placed   h\    the  City   Engl r  of  Prince 

Rupert,  after  considering  quotations  from  all  the  load 
ing  North  American  makers  of  i  Iranes 

The  n.W  Power  House  Is  Well  Under  W,l\.  .Hid  is  e\ 
pected    to  bo    in    full    operation    before    the    Fall. 


\l    Qottesman  and  Son.  manufacturers  of  Lcrafl  ami 
sulphite  pulps  announce  the  removal  of  their  ol 
from   164  Nassau  st.  t,.  i s  Kast    list   \eu    York  City. 
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British  Trade  Notes 

Then-  was  a  decrease  of  £27,576  in  the  total  imports 
of  paper,  etc.,  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  April, 
the  figures,  together  with  those  for  the  corresponding 
year,  being  as  under: — 

April. 
1913.         1914. 
Printing  or  writings  on  reels   ....    €  90,455     £   77,869 
Printings  or  writings  not  on  reels.  .       71,316         69,423 

Hangings 12,855         12,813 

Other  printed  or  coated  papers   ..       24,030         20,020 

Packings  and  Wrappings 241,066      253,491 

Strawboards 101,687         83,363 

Mill   and  wood   pulp  boards    ....        34.502         36,097 

Total  value £634,568     £606,992 

Total  quantity   (ewts.)    ....     1,087,235    1,014,894 

The  imports  of  straw,  mill  and  wood  pulp  boards 
show  a  heavy  shrinkage  last  month,  the  decline  in  value 
amounting  to  £23,065.  The  receipts  of  printings  or 
writings  mark  a  decrease  of  £14.470.  and  a  falling  off 
of  £4052  is  registered  in  respect  to  hangings  and  other 
printed  or  coated  papers.  Packings  and  wrappings 
show  an  increase  of  £12.125.  and  unenuinerated  and 
articles  of  paper  were  in  improved  demand  to  the 
amount  of  £1,595. 

The  following  imports  from  the  United  stales  are 
recorded  for  the  month  of  April  of  tins  and  the  pre 
ceding  year: 

Printings  or  Writings  on  Reels 

Cwts.  Value. 

1914 4,987  £2,897 

1913 1,533  824 

Printings  or  Writings  not  on  Keels — 

1914 3,198  5,388 

1913 2,311  1,084 

Printed  or  Coated  Papers — 

L914 337  2,011 

1913 717  2,642 

There  were  no  imports  of  reel  paper  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Newfoundland  during  April  last,  neith- 
er for  the  corresponding  month  of  lasl  year. 

For  the  four  months  ended  April  last,  the  total  im- 
ports of  paper,  etc.,  into  the  United  Kingdom  show  a 
small  increase  of  £10,658  compared  with  the  corres 
pondiug  period  of  last  year.  The  comparative  values 
are  as  under: 

January-April. 
1913.  1914. 

Printings  or  writings  on  reels         £375,093         £364,652 
Printings  or  writings  not    on 

reels 296,269  279,16] 

Hangings 58,779  60,680 

Other  printed  or    coated    pa- 
pers    87,229  ^:'.272 

Packings    and    wrappings    ..  933,431  994,090 

Strawboards ..  341,972  303,580 

Mill  and  wood  pulp  boards  .  .  216,183  218,360 

Unenumerated,  etc 132,495  148,314 

Total  value £2.441.451      £2,452,109 

Total  quantity,  cwts 4.117.45fi        4,005,642 

Foreign  competition,  apparently,  is  very  successful 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  pack- 
ings and  wrappings,  the  value  during  the  present  year 
showing  an  increase  of  £60,659.  The  imports  of  print- 
ings or  writings  are  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  for  the 
corresponding  four  months  of  last  year,  there  being  a 


reduction  of  £17, 10s  under  the  heading  of  "not  on 
reels"  and  a  drop  of  £10,441  in  regard  to  the  arrivals 
of  r,el  paper.*'  Hangings  show  an  improved  demand 
to  the  extent  of  £1,901,  but  other  printed  or  coated  pa- 
pers were  in  less  request  to  the  amount  of  £3,957.  The 
straw  board  market  has  been  somewhat  disturbed  of 
I  ite,  and  British  imports  so  far  this  year  show  a  shrink- 
age in  value  of  £38,392.  .Mill  and  wood  pulp  boards,  on 
'he  other  hand,  were  in  better  demand  to  the  amount 
of  £2,177.  An  increase  is  shown  in  the  arrivals  classi- 
fied as  unenumerated  and  articles  of  paper  of  £15,819. 
The  countries  supplying  the  British  market  with 
printings  or  writings,  the  comparative  values  being  giv- 
en  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  and  tin-  preceding 
year,  as  follow  s  : 

January-April. 

On  Reels—  1913.  1914. 

Norway £157,38]  £ltl7.:;io 

Sweden 80,016  57.650 

Newfoundland 36,850  5l\'_'71 

Germany 12,225  13,048 

roiled    States 2.7:;2  11,5(17 

Other  countries 52,889  34,806 

Not   on   Reels — 

Germany !>7.(i::i  92,963 

Norway 69,315  77.205 

Belgium 28,546  33,654 

United  states 22,750  23,680 

Suede,, 38,603  22,024 

Other  countries 39,424  29,635 

Hangings  and  Other  printed  or  coaled  papers  were 
received  as  under  from  the  countries  mentioned: 

January-April. 

Hangings  1913.  1914. 

Germany £35,19]  £35,120 

Belgium 15,68]  18,620 

Other  Countries 7. HOT  6,940 

other  Printed  or  Coated  Papers 

Germany 13,568  44,889 

Belgium 22,721  20,511 

United  states 10,442  7,595 

Prance 7,286  6.063 

Other    countries |  209  t.21  1 

Packings  and  wrappings  of  tin-  values  stated  were 

received     from     the     following    countries: 

Januarj  -April. 

1913.  1914. 

Sweden £289,243  £2!i5.57i, 

Germany 233,1  275.6!»6 

Norway 212.165  217.41!' 

Belgium 78,96!i  95,096 

Russia 19,488  :;7.257 

Other  countries 69,898  73,046 

The  countries  of  supplj  are  not  given  in  regard  to 
tie-  other  it. -ins  specified  in  the  import  list. 

Oppose  Government  Paper  Mill 

l  I  -  establishment  of  a  Governmenl  paper  mill 
was  suggested  in  the  House  of  Commons  tin-  other  day 
during  a  debate  on  the  Stationery  Vote.  |,,it  the  chair- 
man of  the  Stationery  ('< nittee  replied  that   it  would 

not  be  an  economical  procedure.  While  the  Station- 
ery office  buys  nearly  £500,000  of  paper  in  a  year, 
mostly  for  us.'  in  London,  so  many  varieties  of  paper 
of  so  many  different  qualities  ami  quantities  at  differ- 
ent times  are  needed  that  a  paper  mill  would  be  a 
doubtful  experiment.  A1  present  paper  mills  i 
for  the  supply  of  paper  to  the  Government,  although 
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there  seems  t<>  be  considerable  room  for  improvement 
in  this  •'!•  of  203  mills  (out   <>t'  a  total  of  '_!4."> 

mills  in  the  eountrj  which  arc  on  the  Stationery  Of- 
fice list,  few  tender.  Apropos  of  House  of  Commons 
ami  paper,  the  class  of  aotepaper  ased  by  members  of 
Parliament  has  been  again  the  subject  of  criticism, 
and  it  has  i  3ted  that  if  the  Government  made 

a  standard  quality  applicable  to  each  House  instead  of 
there  being  various  kinds  of  paper  to  suit  various 
-  a  saving  of  over  £1,200  a  year  would  he  effected. 
It  is  reported  by  the  Treasury  that  the  existing  stock 
of  Parliamentary  notepaper  is  coming  to  an  end  and 
it  is  proposed  to  substitute  a  cheaper  kind  of  note 
paper. 

Printing  Paper  in  Demand. 

Figures  published  recently  sho\*  that  the  circulation 
of  tin-  Times  has  jumped  from  53,000  per  day  to  over 
170,000  daily,  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  price 
from  2,1.  to  Id.  per  copy.  This  increased  demand,  it  is 
by  the  Times,  lias  caused  a  paper  famine  in  a 
small  way.  since  the  middle  of  March  the  publishers 
at  Printinghouse  Square  have  been  engaged  in  a  des- 


perate struggle  to  obtain  sufficient  paper  id'  the  fam- 
ous hard  white  quality  associated  with  the  Times,  and 
an  unusually  large  supply  of  paper  has  been  manufac- 
tured with  that  objed  in  view  bj  .Messrs.  \V.  Y.  Bo- 
water  &  Sons.  Ltd.  ;  The  London  Paper  .Mills  (  'oinpaiiy. 
Ltd.:  Xoithfleet  Paper  .Mills.  Ltd.;  Albert  E.  Reed 
&  Company,  Ltd.:  -lames  Spicer  &  Son.  Ltd.:Town 
send.  Hook  &  Company,  Ltd.:  and  -lames  Wrigley  & 
Son.  Ltd.  Even  now.  however,  the  paper  states  suffi- 
cient raw  material  for  the  Times  is  not  available. 

-Paper  Trade  Journal. 


PAPER  YARN  WOVEN  INTO  CLOTH. 

Paper  yarn  is  now  being  spun  and  cloth  woven  from 
it  at  Dundee  in  Scotland,  in  a  mill  which  has  been 
specially  tilted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  mill  who  have  been  putting  forward  great  ef- 
forts   in    e lection    with    the    business    for    some    time 

past,  are  meeting  with  considerable  success  in  the  ven- 
ture. The  linn  in  question  is  Ferguson  >.v.  Co.,  of  Bed- 
ville  Works,  Lochee  Road,  Dundee,  Scotland. 


MARCH  IMPORTS  INTO   U.S. 
Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

Washington,  I >.<'..  May  21.  1914. 
Statistics  issue,]  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  shows  importations  during  the  month 
of  March  of  25,460,654  lbs.  of  mechanically  ground 
wood  pulp,  valued  at  sis.;,;,)::  58,844,021  lbs.  of  chemi- 
cal unbleached  wood  pulp,  valued  at  $1,002,822;  and 
23,51 1,054  lbs.  of  chemical  bleached  wood  pulp  valued 
■7. 11:: — a  total  of  107,858,729  lbs.,  value,!  at  si. 
Tl'i.T'M.  These  importations  all  came  in  free  under 
the  new  tariff  act.  and  shows  an  increase  if  compared 
with  importations  of  March.  I'M:',,  of  27,883,151  lbs. 
in  tonnage  and  $481,224  in  value. 

Only  two  countries  exported  ground  wood  pulp  into 
the  United  States  in  March,  viz.:  Germany,  22,500  lbs., 

:    al    $168,   and   Canada   25,  138,  1  ."■  I    lbs.,   valued   at 

The   country   shipping   the   largesl    an nt 


niealls    Ground,  Ihs.      I-  iv, 

Duty' 

ical  I 'nbleached,  Ihs     Frei 

Duty 

( 'hem ical  Bleached,  Ibt                   .  .  .  . 
Duty 

Total Mi 


of  chemical  unbleached  pulp  in  during  this  period  was 
Sweden  (20,431,278  lbs.,  valued  a1  $337,632),  Canada 
was  the  second  heavy  shipper  with  15,978  Ihs.  valued 
.it  $287,782;  Germany  was  third  on  the  list  with  11,- 
259,588  Ihs..  valued  at  $178,925.  The  other  countries 
shipping  this  grade  in.  according  to  tonnage,  were: 
Norway,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia   in  Europe. 

Live  countries  exported  chemical  bleached  pulp  into 
this  country  during  March.    The  heaviest  shipper  was 
Norway    |  13,847,480   Ihs..    valued   at    $331,41 
many   was  second   with   5,352,739   Ihs..   valued   at    - 
To.".:  Sweden,  third,  with  3,080,718  Ihs..  value!  al   $70, 
879;  Canada   fourth,  with   1,065,884  Ihs..  valued  at    $26, 

44!>;  and  Austria-Hungary  fifth,  with  167,233  Ihs..  va- 
al  $2,870. 

Tlie  importations  during  March  completed  the  nine 
months'  records  of  the  Department,  and  are  compiled 
as  follows  with  comparisons  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1913: 


Nine  Months  Ending  March. 


I'll:; 


—1914.— 


Quanl  it  v. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

271,442,182 

-2.2i7u:;:. 

..-..::  17 

$2,043,429 

31,065,318 

248,876 

17,254,157 

135,316 

2,666 

678,806 

12,343 

6,591,590 

129,958 

6,626,035 

60,219,923 

994,348 

9,28  ' 

239,942 

108,730,723 

2,529,990 

112,074,671 

2,50 

13,895,570 

331,230 

891,696,784 


14,676 


18,063 


ind   manufactures  of  paper 
value,    as 
il    in    during     March. 
; '  periods  the   im] 

191  l .   H6,054,128  ni 
1914 


over  I'M:!  was  in  nil  probability  due  to  the  lowering 
of  the  tariff  on  news  print :  and  1913  over  1912  to  the 
i.in  I.',  ciprocitj   Act. 

n    b.\    the   following   table,   ('ana, la    was 

the  heaviest  exporter  of  news  print  into  tins  eountrj 

in    March.    191  I 


June    1,    1914.  PULP  AND 

Countries.  Pounds.  Dollars. 

Belgium 149,247  5,700 

France 4,325  293 

Germany 223,024  6,938 

Italy 9,248  1,344 

Netherlands     234,174  L0,59] 

Norwav 662,271  13,972 

Sweden 36,017  1,326 

England 82,516  4.727 

Scotland 43,696  2,100 

Canada 52,475,307  1,012,293 

Hongkong' 800  53 

Total 53,920,625  1,059,337 
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Opening  of  New  Mills 

Fort  Frances.  Out..  .May  26th.  Victoria  Day  was  a 
notahle  event  in  the  history  of  Fort  Frances,  as  mi  that 
day  the  Town  Council,  Board  of  Trade  and  Fort  Fran- 
ces Pulp  ami  Paper  Co.  formally  opened  the  new  paper 
mill  with  a  grand  concert  ami  ball  in  the  evening. 

The  celebration  was  held  in  the  finishing  room  id'  he 
new  mill  ami  no  pains  or  expense  was  spared  to  make 
it   a   success.     Music   was   supplied   by   an   eighl 

stringed  orchestra  from   Unlutli  and  the  El \  which 

is  a  splendid  maple  one.  afforded  ample  room  for  200 
couple.  Refreshments  in  abundance  were  served  on 
the  second  floor,  where  the  cloak  rooms  were  situated. 
There  was  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  all  of  which  was 
free.  Nearly  a  thousand  invitations  were  issued,  in- 
cluding those  to  prominent  people  in  1'ort  Arthur,  Fori 
William,  Kenora,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina,  Saska- 
toon and  Moose  Jaw;  also  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth. 
The  ball  and   supper  rooms  were  a    regular   fairyland. 


resplendent  with  electric  lights  in  Japanese  lanterns 
and  Hags  and  hunting.  Colored  Viands  of  paper,  the 
product  of  the  mill,  were  used  with  artistic  effect.  The 
tables  were  decorated  and  the  luncheon,  which  was 
I  at  all  hours  during  the  evening,  was  one  of  the 
features  id'  the  occasion. 

The  committee  was — 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. — President  E.  W. 
Backus,  Mr.  R.  .1.  young,  Mr.  John  -I.  Ross. 

Fort  Frances  Town  Council  Mayor  L.  Christie. 
Councillor  -I.  d.  Eabkirk,  Councillor  J.  I'.  Wright. 

Fort  Frances  District  Board  of  Trade — President  D. 
<  .  McKenzie,  Mr.  <  >.  C.  Damm,  Mr.  .1.  A.  Osborne. 

The  mill,  which  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  up- 
to-date  on  the  continent,  has  a  capacity  of  120  tons 
per  day.     It  has  two  186  inch   Fourdrinier  machines, 

o   t  lie  largest   ever  built.      They  have  a  speed  of  700 

a  minute.  About  (tin  men  will  he  employed  in 
the  mill  and  camps,  and  the  pay  roll  will  he  half  a 
million  dollars  annually  The  power  for  the  new  plant 
as  well  as  that  for  the  paper  mill,  just  across  the  Rainy 
River  at  International  Falls,  Minn.,  is  obtained  from 
Couchiching  Falls,  where  an  immense  dam  and  power 
house  have  been  constructed  ami  35,000  horse  power 

of  electrical  energy  is  generated.     It  is  ex] i^-'l  that 

fifty  thousand  acres  of  spruce  will  he  required  to  feed 

the  new  ground  w I  plant  and  news  print   mill.     Fort 

Frances   is  a    natural    gateway    for   logs,   and   it    is   ss1 1 
mated    that    over  two   million    feel    of  timber   pass  each' 
year  down  the  Rainy   River  into  Rainy   Fake,  to  Fort 
Frances,   being  sluiced   through   tin-  logway  specially 
built    for  that    purpose. 

It      is     expected     that      proposed     IICW      developments     ill 

the  Ontario  and  Manitoba  Power  Company  will  he 
made  known  in  a  short  time.  The  President,  Mr.  E.  \\  . 
lie'  us.  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
enterprising  of  the  leaders  of  the  pulp  industry. 


an  i  i  ii  in  ii ii mil 

111  1 1     niiiimiiiMi 


l,,mi!Lll,,i3 


Ontario   and   Minnesota   Power   Co.   New  Plant  at  International  Falls. 
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PULP   CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE  in  Germany.    The  present  price  of  Russian  pulp  wood 

caused    certain    German    pulp    manufacturers   no 

il    to   Pulp  and   Paper  Magazine)  little  difficulty.     They   find   it   necessary  to  look  to 

New   York    Mav  25    1914.  other  quarters   for  their  timber    and    have    made    a 

,     ,          '        :    ~,  '  ratlin-  impolitic  move  in  trying  to  obtain  supplies  of 

There  lias  been  a  good  deal  ol  variation  m  the  reports      w ,  fro£  Svv,.,,,.n  •• 

made  by  importers  regarding  the  condition  of  the  T,|r  sitlli|tillll  .,,„,,.„,  appeara  to  be  then  that,  al- 
foreign  sulphite  market.  To  get  true  data  concerning  th  h  ,,,„,,.  .,,.,.  rather  plentiful  supplies  of  pulp  on 
the  exact  situation  m  Scandinavia  lias  been  a  difficult  hand  m  maimfacturing  centres,  the  producers  are  not 
task.  The  latest  advices  from  Europe  concerning  the  .mxi„lls  ((,  ,,,,,„.,.  the  price  in  order  to  cut  down  any 
pulp  situation  shows  thai  there  is  really  plenty  at  oyer  production  Tlll.  insistence  of  British  paper 
sulphite  on  hand  for  offer  both  Eor  this  year  and  next.  manufacturers  may  tend  to  shade  prices  slightly,  hut 
"Swedish  papers,"  according  to  one  importer,  have  ,  „,„,.,.,.,  .„.;.  making  a  decided  effort  to  main- 
mad.-  much  of  the  inquiries  sent  from  this  side  of  the  ^  L?gc  ^  g  minimum  .mil  m  faet  m  strongly  bent 
Atlantic.  There  is  no  doubt,  however  that  mills  have  qd  pusning  t|li.  •„.,.  ,„..„,.,.  1  90Cg  Spot  orders  for 
not  made  the  best  ot  anj  offers  that  have  gone  rrom  promp1  delivery  are  commanding  fairly  good  prices, 
America.  The  leading  magazine  oi  the  Swedish  pulp  vi/  1  s:ii.  u>  r>7i.„..  ,-,„•  easy  bleaching,  and  1.62%c. 
industry  spoke  truth  when  ,t  reported  that  several  to  1.67%c.  for  strong  sulphite,  at  the  mill.  These  are 
aales  of  sulphite  for  prompt  deUvery  had  been  made  evidenees  ,,,■  wha1   may  De  the  future  value  of  pulp 

in  the  neighhorh I  oi  $36.45  to  $37.55  a  ton,  t.  o.  b.  w]|(.n             makers  come  actively  into  the  market. 

export  harbor  for  easy  bleaching,  including  customary 

discounts  and  commissions."  

Other  figures  were  given  for  the  various  grades  of 

sulphite  which  were  for  orders  of  the  same  character.  MACHINE  FOR  CLEANING  BLOCKS  OF  WOOD. 
There  are  a  number  of  new  sulphite  mills  being  erected 

in  Sweden  and  as  a  result,  it  is  said,  prices  of  sulphite  A   machine  for  cleaning  blocks  of  wood   has  been 

hav ne   down   considerably.     "This    reduction    in  patented   in   Germany,  which   comprises    a    conveyor 

price,"  adds  the  interviewed,  -has  broughl  about  a  which  conducts  the  blocks  longitudinally  through  the 
number  of  good  sales  of  this  grade  for  future  delivery,  machine,  and  a  roller  which  is  built  up  of  small  grind- 
Foreign  values  have  bee,  for  such  orders  about  $29.50  ""-'  discs  in  order  to  be  abb-  to  grind  the  uneven  parts 

-  10.50  f.  o.  b.  for  easy  bleaching  and  $28.30  to  $29.50  of  the  wood.     A  second  roller  is  provided  with  longi- 

rtrone  sulphite.  tudinal   grooves  about    1.5  cms.  apart.     Both   rollers 

According  to  the  same  reports  on  foreign  conditions  ''",;it''  ™  •**  same  direction.    The  grinding  roller  has 

there  has  1 n  a  good  deal  of  attention  paid  in  Scan-  ;l  speed  of  TOO  and  the  other  20  revs,  per  minute.     An 

dinavia  to  the  riews  expressed  in  England  that  the      automatic  f ler  supplies  the  blocks  into  the  machine 

present  price.  0f  paper  in  England  will  not  permit  and  the  conveyor  guides  the  block  through  the  ma- 
paper  makers  to  exceed  l.65c.  to  l.75c,  c.i.f.  England.     chme-    T1"'  SI '  "r  the  w""'1  wnen  passing  through 

This,  it   is  Baid,   is  absolutely  the  limit  that  English  the  machine  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature 

mills  can  pay.     •■Scandinavian  mills,    especially    the  of  the  wood.    Well  seasoned  timber  can  pass  through 

larger  ones,"  added  the  importer,  "will  not  sell  less  lh     machine  at  a  high  velocity. 

1.75c.  c.i.f.  Great  Britain  at  any  time  from  this  Spraying  pipes  constantly  clean  the  wood  and  the 
year  on  for  several  years  to  come.  Tn  fact,  Swedish  grinding  laces  from  bark  and  dirt  whilst  the  machine 
sulphite  mills  see,,,  to  be  determined  on  boosting  the  ,s  working.  The  loss  oi  wood  in  the  machine  is  5  per 
price  of  sulphite  to  1.95e.  a  pound,  c.i.f.  Of  course,  cent  less  than  that  ot  other  machines  known  hereto- 
paper  makers  in  England  are  unanimous  in  their  view-  ''"''-     '  apier  babnkant. 

that   this   is   positively   an   impossible   price.     This  is  

probabh    due  to  the   fact   that,  contrary    to    British 

paper  makers'  statements,  the  tendency  in  England  to  CATALOGUES 

day  is  a  cheapening  of  paper  prices.     This  may  alter  Morris  Travelling  Trolleys 

the  attitude  of  the  sulphite  maker.     Leading  agents  ,               ,•  .,            ,              ,  ,    ,,  .■     ,,-     •    ,      ,, 

...                             '     .  .                        .  ,.     ,.     .      ,  A  copy  ot  the  newly  issued  bulletin  !».>  ot  the  lb,- 

in    KiiL'land    to-day    are    asking    prices     C.i.f.     Lnirland  i     ,.    m    ,.,.;     , .,                  i    n       ,    ,                       i.i 

»  n            '                               '  heii    .Morris   (  rane    and    Hoist    (  ompany.    Ltd..    is    pist 

■  bo'lt    as   tollov  -  ,        1          I        i             i  ■           .1                              i                    J                   l- 

to   hand,   describing  the   various   types    ol     traveling 

■leached  Sulphite 2.55c       to  2.65c  trolleys  made  by  the  company.    These  Morris  trolleys 

Bleaching  Sulphite 1.87%C   to    1.90c  are  of  mauv  patterns,  to  run  either  OH  a  flat  bar  track 

1  nbleached  Soda 1.i',,iL,c  to  l.80c  or  on  the  lower  flange  of  an  ordinary  steel   I  beam. 

"ig  Sulphite 1.62i£c  to  l.67%c  Some  of  them  are  prepared  for  short  straight  runways, 

['nbleached  Soda                                 1.57%c  to  l.67V2c  while  others,  containing  suitable  swivels,  are  flexible 

lode       to   I'm1   .■  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  thus  permit  of  the  use  of 

business   is  done   at    these   prices   is  diffi-  curves  or  "bends"  in  the  track.     The  bulletin  contains 

'""It   '"  a   greal   deal  of  practical   information  of  immediate   in 

prevailing  impression  abroad  that  Ameri  teresl  to  all  uses  of  this  kind  of  equipment.    The  illus 

can  mills  are  inclined  to  hold  off  in  making  contracts,  (rations,  diagrams  and  tables  of  dimensions  and  pi 

bdievc  that  foreign  pulp  can  be  bought  in  the  arc  arranged  in  a  hand}  and  useful  form 
future  at  a  price  that  is  lower  than  now  quoted.    The 

prices     will  

nd  that   they  will  delay  entering  into  con  „.„,,    „„„„„„„  „„ 

prices  are  insisted  upon  by  BACK    NUMBERS  0  F    THE    PULP    AND    PAPER 

MAGAZINE  WANTED 

attitude  and  paper  The  publishers  are  anxious  to  secure  copies  of  the 

lined  to  bt                 pel  led  Julj    1st  and  Julj    15th,  1913,  issues  of  the  Pulp  and 

l.  plenty  of  sulphite  unsold  Paper  Magazine. 
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PAPER-MAKING  MACHINE. 

Marcel  Lamort,  of  Vitry-le-Francois,  France,  Inventor. 
U.S.  PATENT  No.  1,093,998. 

Tin-  present  invention  relates  to  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  working  table  or  frame  for  paper  making  ma- 
chines in  which  the  strainer  or  strainers  participate 
in  the  shake  and  in  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the 
frame,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment being  the  combination  in  a  single  and  uninter- 
rupted   structure   of   the   strainer   and    the    frame    or 


working  table  of  the  paper  making  machine. 

According  to  the  presenl  practice  the  strainers  of 
the  various  types  in  use  which  are  arranged  at  the 
wet  end  of  the  paper  making  machine  are  not  rigidly 
connected  with  the  frame  proper  over  which  the  wire 

is  moved.     On  the  contrary   the  two  aai 1   parts  of 

the  paper  making  machine  are  generally  separated  by 
passages  and  in  all  the  known  constructions  the  pulp 
passes  from  the  strainer  on  to  the  wire  through  chan- 
nels or  chutes  which  arc  of  a  more  or  less  complicated 
construction  and  frequently  comprise  small  cascades. 
Moreover  in  the  known  constructions,  the  table  or 
frame  proper  receives  a  shaking  motion  from  side 
to  side  called  "shake."  whereas  the  strainers  do 
not  participate  in  the  said  movement.  According  to 
the  present  invention  the  said  two  parts  of  the  paper 
making  machine,  namely  the  strainers  and  the  frame 
proper  arc  combined  in  a  single  and  compact  struc- 
ture in  such  a  manner  that  the  straining  apparatus 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  frame  proper  and  entire- 
ly participates  in  the  shaking  motion.  This  arrange- 
ment has  very  important  advantages  as  regards  the 
truction  of  the  paper  making  machine  and  also  as 
regards  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  or  cardboard 
produced  thereon. 

As  regards  the  construction  of  the  paper  making  ma- 
chine, the  new  arrangement  forming  the  subject  of  the 
invention  enables  a  considerable  simplification  to  be 
realized  as  it  permits  various  parts  which  were  hither- 
to required  between  the  strainers  and  the  wet  end  of 
the  machine,  such  as  chutes,  channels,  aprons  made  of 
rubber  and  gates  to  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  The 
improved  arrangement  has  moreover  the  following  ad- 
vantages: It  enables  the  breast  roll  end  of  the  frame  to 
be  adjusted  to  different  elevations  within  very  wide 
limits    and    without    the    use    of   any   special    deviees. 


The  vat  of  the  strainer  may  be  utilized  as  the  main 
cross  beam  connecting  the  longitudinal  beams  of  the 
frame  proper.  The  space  required  for  the  installation 
of  the  straining  apparatus  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
which  results  in  a  considerable  saving. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  the  paper  or  cardboard 
sheet,  the  advantages  of  the  improved  arrangement 
forming  the  subject  of  the  invention  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  Length  of  travel  of  the  pulp  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  loss  of  pulp  due  to  the  necessity  of 
changing  from  time  to  time  the  grade  of  the  stock 
ami  to  stoppages  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Since  the 
val  of  the  straining  apparatus  takes  part  in  the  shak- 
ing motion  of  the  frame,  the  pulp  contained  in  the  va1 
is  continuously  shaken  which  has  the  result  of  avoid- 
ing the  formation  of  deposits  and  of  maintaining  the 
pulp  in  a  verj  homogeneous  condition  of  densitj  in  all 
parts  of  the  vat;  If  strainers  of  the  revolving  type 
are  used  the  improved  arrangement  increases  the  out 
put  or  efficiency  of  the  strainers  as  owing  to  the  vibra- 
tory motion  of  the  val  or  vats  with  regard  to  drum 
or  drums,  which  latter  remain  stationary,  a  number 
of  pulsations  is  produced  between  the  pulp  contained 
in  the  drums  and  that  contained  in  the  vats.  These 
pulsations  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  pulp  through 
the  slots  of  the  drum  which  may  in  the  usual  manner 
haw  a  combined  rotary  movement  and  up  and  down 
vibration  Since  the  width  of  the  pulp  sheet  which 
passes   from   the  discharge  end  of  the  strainer  is  ex 

actly  equal  to  the  width  of  the  si t  produ 1   upon 

the  frame  i  both  being  regulated  by  the  bo  called  deckle 
straps  made  of  rubber  all  causes  leading  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  flow  of  the  pulp  by  an  increas ■  a 

reduction  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  passage  of  flow 
Liminated.     These  advantages  are  of  the  greatesl 

importance   as    regards    the    formation    of   the    si I.    as 

waves  or  ripples  in   the  sheet   are  entirely  avoided   ou 


bag   to   the    fact    that   the   fibers    flow-   along   absolutely 

rectilineal  paths  from  the  vat  of  the  strainer  do 

tin'  gates  or  slicers  which  serve  for  determining  the 

height  or  thickness  of  the  si t.     The  height  or  thick- 

--   is  therefore  maintained  absolutely    equal     along 
the  whole  width.    The  improved  arrang  eover 

avoids  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  formation  of  so- 
called  pointed  sheets  sine,-  the  quantity  of  pulp  which 
arrives  at  the  gates  or  slicers  is  absolutely  uniform 
along  the  whole  operative  width   of  the  frame. 
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In  order  that  the  invention  may  be  clearly  under- 
one  construction  of  the  parts  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  invention  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
drawings,  the  strainer  illustrated  being  of  the  revolv- 
ing type,  for  instance,  a  strainer  of  the  known  con- 
struction "Lamort."  It  should  be  tinted,  however,  that 
the  invention  is  not  in  any  way  restricted  to  the  use 
of  any  particular  kind  of  strainer,  since  most  of  the 
known  kinds  of  strainers,  flat  as  well  as  revolving,  may 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  present  invention,  in 
-  -  suitable  alteration  of  the  vats  being  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  the  invention. 

Figures  1  and  1  '  assembled  along  the  line  I — I  rep- 
resent in  elevation  the  straining  apparatus  combined 
with  the  frame  proper  of  the  paper  making  machine. 
Pig.  2  is  a  plan  of  one-half  of  the  parts  arranged  near 
the  breast  roll  end  of  the  machine,  the  other  half  not 
shown  being  symmetrical  to  the  illustrated  half.  Fig. 
3  is  a  diagrammatic  view  illustrating  the  mechanism 
for  imparting  a  shaking  motion  or  jog  to  the  vat  of 
the  strainer.  Figs.  4  and  5  are  diagrammatic  top  views 
showing  two  manners  of  mounting  two  strainers  in  a 
common  vat,  in  the  case  of  Large  paper  making  ma- 
chines. 

Throughout  the  drawings  the  same  reference  num- 
bers have  been  used  for  the  same  parts. 


In  the  example  shown  in  the  drawings    1  repri 

the  vat   of  a   strainer  of  the   I. amort    type,   which    may 

consist  of  a  number  of  wooden  boards  2,  the  ends  of 
which  may  be  fixed  bj  holts  in  two  pieces  or  cheeks 
:'.  made  of  east  iron.  These  end  pieces  serve  as  sup- 
ports and  are  provided  at  their  undersides  with  suit- 
able projections  4  to  which  are  hinged  at  ii  vertical 
Ads  5  of  the  kind  generally  used  for  supporting  the 
frame  proper.     The  lower  ends  7  of  the  roils  are  adapt 

■  pivot  about  the  bearing  plates  8  carried  by  means 
9   which    rest    at    their   ends    13    upon    supports    111   and 

idapted  to  turn  at  their  other  ends  about  pivots  1 1. 
Tim  longitudinal  beams  9  may  be  raised  or  lowered 

in    a    well-known    maimer    by    means    of    a    cam    and    a 

■  spindle  12,  then-  ends  it  being  as  above  men 

tinned    pivotally    supported    at    11. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  vat  1  of  the  strainer  partici 

in  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  table,  while  the 

drum     15    of    the    strainer    as    well    as    the    meal 

'>d  vibrating  the  drum  in  the  vertical  due,. 
tion.   which   means  are  not   shown   in   the  drawii 

•  thi    idjustment  of  the  frame.  The 

drum   and    its  driving  iy    for   this   purpo 

ndently  upon  the  mam  frai r  direct 

I'.,    to    Which     is    em 


by  holts  a  curved  copper  sheet  17.  which  extends  the 
whole  width  of  the  working  frame.  The  sheet  17  is 
also  mounted  upon  a  cross  member   18  and  the  whole 

combinatit E  parts  is  mounted  upon  the  Longitudinal 

beams  in.  which  are  usually  called  the  main  beams  of 
the  working  frame.  It  should  he  noted  that  contrary 
to  the  constructions  at  present  in  use,  the  main  beams 
111  aie  continued  in  limit  of  the  frame  and  are  fixed 
at   20  to  the  vat    1   of  the  strainer. 

21  is  the  luvast  roll,  w  beras  22  designates  the  endless 
wire  doth  of  the  machine. 

_':;  are  the  rubber  straps  usually  called  deckle-straps, 
which  serve  I'm-  determining  the  width  of  the  paper 
sheet  to  he  produced  upon  the  wire  22,  the  said  straps 
being  as  usual  supported  hy  grooved  pulleys  24  and  25. 

26  and  27  are  the  usual  cross  gates  or  slicers  which 
serve  for  determining  the  thickness  or  heighl  of  the 
sheet  of  pulp  flowing  upon  the  wire.  22  according  to 

the  Mature  of  the  paper  in  lie  plodllecd.  Other  Verti- 
cal rods  supporting  the  main  beams  19  are  shown  at  28. 

It  should  he  noted  that  most  of  the  elements  are 
shown  diagrammatically  only,  as  they  are  very  well 
known  parts  of  a  paper  making  machine. 

The  pulp  passes  from  the  vat  mi  to  the  wire  22  di- 
rectly flowing  along  the  sheet  17.  as  soon  as  the  level 
of  the  pulp  within  the  \at  reaches  the  point  29.  It 
may  he  pointed  nut  that  the  vat  1  may  he  arranged 
at  any  desirable  heighl  with  regard  to  the  wire,  for  in- 
stance as  shown  hy  chain  lines  at  30  in  Fig.  1.  A  tight 
joint  between  the  discharge  end  of  the  vat  and  the 
deckle-straps  2:'.  is  insured  by  means  of  copper  plates 
31  adapted  to  slide  across  the  discharge  end  of  the  vat 
and  to  he  adjusted  according  to  the  width  of  tin;  paper 
sheet   to  he  produced. 

Fig.  '■'•  shows  diagrammatically  the  known  arrange- 
ment for  imparting  to  the  table  the  lateral  shaking 
mot  inn  called  jog,  iii  which  the  vat  1  of  the  strjriner 
participates  according  to  the  invention.  In  the  ex- 
ample shown  the  shake  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting rod  32,  which  is  hinged  to  the  main  beam  19 
and   is  driven   hy  tl rank   33. 

For  machines  dealing  with  a  very  Large  quantity  of 

pulp,  two  or  more  drums  such  as  1."),  15',  may  be  ar- 
ranged within  a  common  vat.  As  shown  in  Fig.  4  the 
a\is  of  the  drums  ina\  he  parallel  to  the  axis  X — Y 
of  the  frame,  or  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  the  drums  may  be 
arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  frame.  In  both  cases  tie-  Btraining  mechanism  is 
connected  with  the  working  frame  in  the  manner  above 
described. 


EDWARD    P.    BUTTS,    OF    SPRINGFIELD,    MASS., 
INVENTOR  PROCESS  FOR  DRYING  PAPER 

Pat.  No.  1,094,195. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  processes 

lor   drx  ing   paper. 

Broadly,  the  invention  consists  in  modifying  the  con 

ditinn  i<\'  the  atmospheric  air  SO  as  In  enable  it   to  take 

up   or  absorb   definite   quantities  of   moisture.     This 

•eat  in  e   is   \  lie   in    I  he    maniifact  ure   id'   paper, 

particularly    in    that    part    of   the   making   which    relates 

to  the  drj  in"   nid  lofting  process. 

It  is  a  well  known   fad   that   the  ipiantilv    of  moisture 

contained  iii  tie    at  mo  phere  varies  from  daj   to  day 

with  relation  to  its  saturation  point.     This  variation 

itirse  materially    affects  the  rate  at   which  it  will 

I)   anv    additional    moisture.      I'm    this    reason    the 

il  drying  paper  depends  verj  materially  upon  the 

!"•''  cent,  of  moisture  i  outi id  in  the  air  of  the  drying 
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room.  Some  days  it  is  very  dry,  and  others  very  much 
saturated.  On  the  days  that  the  air  is  very  dry  the  out- 
put of  the  mill  is  greatly  increased,  while  on  the  moist 
days  the  output  is  very  much  lessened.  The  output  is 
therefore  uneven  botli  in  quantity  and  quality,  due  to 
this  lack  of  uniform  conditions  in  the  process. 

A  feature  of  the  invention  is  that  it  makes  possible 
the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  condition  readily  changed 
and  made  suitable  for  any  particular  quality  of  pro- 
duct affording  rapid  drying  or  lofting  for  a  paper  re- 


quiring  such   treatment,   or  slower   drying  or  lofting 
for  a  paper  requiring  such  conditions. 

Another  feature  of  my  invention  is  that  each  quantity 
of  paper  is  dried  or  lofted  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
which  develops  the  maximum  product  for  these  de- 
partments in  any  existing  plant  and  requires  a  smaller 
outlay  in  the  construction  of  the  new  plants. 

In  general,  the  invention  consists  in  modifying  the 
condition  of  the  air  that  is  sent  to  the  drying  or  loft- 
ing rooms  so  that  its  capacity  to  absorb  moisture  is 
practically  definite  and  uniform  for  any  particular 
grade  and  weight  of  paper  to  be  treated,  whereby  the 
output  of  dried  paper  is  materially  increased  and  the 
product   rendered  uniform  from  day  to  day. 

In  the  drawings  forming  part  of  my  application, — 
and  which  illustrate  one  form  of  apparatus  in  which 
my  invention  may  be  carried  out, —  Figure  1  is  a  plan 
view  of  the  apparatus  showing  the  heating  coil,  shower 
pipes,  the  thermostat,  and  the  enclosed  casting.  Fig. 
'1  is  a  side  view  of  the  same  illustrating  the  interior 
construction  thereof.  Fig.  3  is  an  edge  view  of  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  heating  coils.  Fig.  4  is  a  view 
in  side  elevation  indicating  paper  suspended  in  Lofting 
room  in  the  usual  manner  and  inlet  and  outlet  pipes 
to  permit  the  conditioned  air  to  enter  and  escape 
therefrom.   Fig.  5  is  a  view  similar  to  Fig.  4  but  show- 


ing the  suspended  paper  in  side  elevation.  Fig.  6  is  a 
view  similar  to  Fig.  4  but  showing  the  conditioned  air 
applied  to  the  paper  on  a  drying  machine  with  the  inlet 
and  escape  pipes  for  the  air.  Pig.  7  is  a  view  of  Fig.  5 
in  side  elevation  showing  the  position  of  the  air  inlet 
pipes. 

Referring  to  the  drawings  in  detail,  a  designates  the 
casing  member,  one  end  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
suction  fan  b.  Located  within  the  casing,  adjacent 
the  outlet  of  the  suction  fan.  are  a  series  of  pipes  c 
provided  with  nozzles  d  for  producing  a  fine  spray 
effect  of  the  water,  so  that  when  the  air  leaves  the 
fan  and  passes  through  the  spray  it  will  be  thoroughly 
saturated  when  it  leaves  the  spray.  The  water  from 
the  spray  is  caught  in  the  lower  part  of  the  casing,  as 
shown  at  e,  where  it  escapes  therefrom  by  means  of 
the  trap  f.  Placed  beyond  the  spray  g  are  a  series 
of  plates  h  against  which  the  saturated  air  strikes  so 
that  the  surplus  or  entrained  water  contained  therein 
is  separated  therefrom  when  it  strikes  these  plates. 
After  the  air  leaves  these  plates  it  passes  over  a  series 
■  if  heating  coils  i.  which  have  their  ends  connected  to 
the  upper  and  lower  drums  j  and  k.  the  upper  drum 
being  connected  with  a  steam  supplj  pip.-  m.  Located 
within  this  pipe  is  a  valve  o. 

P  designates  a  steam  guage  to  indicate  the  pressure 
within  the  supplj    m.  and  consequently  thai  supplied 

to   the  coils   i. 

('onneeted   to  the   valve  o  is  a   ther stat    by   means 

of  a   suitable   connection   s   whereby  the    flow   of  steam 

to  tl ils  i  may  be  regulated  to  produce  and  main 

tain    any    desired    temperature    of    the    air    as    it     I, 

the  coils  and  before  it  passes  from  tin    i  ising  for  use 


in  the  drying  or  lofting  rooms.  Therefore,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  saturated  air  is  changed  after  it  leaves 
the  plates  h  and  before  it  escapes  from  the  casing  a  at 
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til.-  point  t.  from  which  it  passes  on  to  the  drying  room, 
n   designates  a   trap  which   is  attached   to  the  drum 
arry  away  tin-  water  condensation. 

this  apparatus  it  is  clear  that  the  temperature 
of  tli.-  air.  after  it  leaves  the  spray  of  water  >_'.  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  water,  say  for  example  (!•".  .leg. 
Fahrenheit,  ami  that  the  air  is  of  course  in  a  saturated 
condition.  It  is  also  clear  that  if  the  temperature  of 
this  saturated  air  is  raised,  say  to  80  deg.  Fahrenheit, 
it  will  he  in  a  condition  to  ahsorh  or  take  up  more 
moisture. 

Referring  now  to  the  manner  in  which  my  improve- 
ment is  applied  to  the  drying  of  paper  cither  while 
in  the  loft   or  passing  through  tli  drying  machine.  :■! 

-  gnates  the   floor  line  of  the   drying  room   and   4 
the   beams   for  supporting  the   bars   5   on   which  the 
ts  of  paper  •;  are  suspended.    The  conditioned  air 
a    •  leaves  the  outlet  shown  at  t  in  Fig-s.  1  and  2  enters 
the  drying  room  or  loft  by  means  of  pipe  7  ami  after 
g   upward   through   th   drying  room   it   escapes 
therefrom  by  means  of  the  pipe  shown  at  8,  entrance 
to  this  pip.-  being  shown  at  9.     These  two  pipes  are 
provided  with  suitable  dampers  or  regulators  indicated 
at   10  ami    11    whereby  tie'   rapidity   or  rate  of  motion 
air  through  the  drying  loft  is  varied.    After  the 
air  has  taken  up  moisture  in  passim.'  through  the  dry- 
ing loft  it  is  again  drawn  from  the  drying  loft  through 
tin-  pipe  8  which   leads  hack  to  the  fan  b,  shown  in 
Fiu's.  1  and  2.  and  is  again  passed  through  the  spray 
of  water  shown  at  g,  and  its  temperature  again  raised 
to  the  desired  quantity,  and  a  second  time  is  drawn 
through  the  drying  loft  as  described. 

As  showing  the  application  of  my  invention  to  a 
paper  drying  machine  reference  is  made  to  Figs,  fi  and 
7.  i  which  the  drying  rolls  are  indicated  at  12,  over 
which  the  weh  of  paper  passes,  shown  at  13.  The  con- 
ditioned air  from  tin-  outlet  pipe  I  passes  by  means  of 
the  pipe  14  to  the  drying  machine  in  which  are  placed 
dampers  15.  The  air  from  the  pipe  14  passes  upward 
through  the  pipe  Hi  and  escapes  at  the  outlet  opening 

17.  as  indicated  by  th.-  arrows  at    18,  which   causes  the 
conditioned   air  to  he   blown    parallel    with   the   axis  of 

the  drying   rolls  and   constantly   intc itacl    with   the 

paper  13.  The  damper  Hi  is  placed  in  the  pipe  16  after 
the  air  has  escaped  from  the  pipe  16  and  passed  in 
contact  with  the  weh  of  paper  and  it  is  drawn  through 
the  pipe  20.  which  leads  hack  to  fan  d.  Suitable 
damp.-rs  or  controlling  devices  are  place. 1  in  the  en- 
trance or  inlet  openings  21.  whereby  the  passage  or 
■if  motion  of  the  conditioned  air  through  the  dry 

rg  machine  is  controlled, 
adjusting  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  it    li 
ling  a    at    the    p. lint    t.    it    will    he   seen    that    this 
ted  air.  when  it  enters  tin-  drying  room,  is  in  con 

dition   to  absorb  a   definite  amount   of  moisture  in   dry 

:    the    paper,     which    condition    may    be 

regardless   of   'he    moisture   condition 

of  th.    outside  atmospheric  air.  to  a  capacity  for  ah 

mount,  as  required  for  the 

iilar  grade  or  weighl  of  paper  to  be  treated.  This 

metl  tly  the  Bame  capacity 

for    absorbing    moisture    to    enter    th.-    drying    room. 

Fii   I at  ol  moisture  will  he  taken 

up  I  that  greatly  inci    ises  the 

I    loft.d.  and  at   the  same  time 

n   in   both   quantity    ami    in 
i>   particular  grade   From  day  to  day. 

ii   ■  ■ i   m aj    ltd- 

drawn  back  to  the  casing  bj    means  of 
•   •>•  the  drj  ing  room, 


FREIGHT   RATES   ON   NEWS   PRINT 

.May  28,  1914 
Washington:  Carriers  have  been  notified  that  rates 
on  news  print  paper  m  carloads  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  to  points  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Indiana  .should  he  reduced  on  an  average  of  2  cents 
per  101)  lbs.  to  conform  to  existing  rates  from  Wis- 
consin mills.  It  is  also  held  that  rates  to  Illinois  des- 
tinations and  to  St.  Louis  must  not  exceed  hy  more 
than   five  cents  the   rates   from   Fox   River  group. 


HOW  MANY  FEET  IN  A  LOG? 

At  tli.>  recenl  Forest  Producets  Expositon  in  Chicago 
a  novel  contest  was  carried  on  by  the  "American  Lum- 
berman." The  contents  of  a  black  walnut  log  which 
formed   a    corner   pillar  of   the   exhibit    was   to   he   esti 

mated  by  visiting  lumber n.     Out  of  11,423  guesses 

seven   estimated   the  actual   contents,  as  was  shown   by 
the  subsequent  sawing  of  the  log  in  a  <  ihicago  mill. 


WORKING-UP  WASTE  PAPERS 

The  treatment  of  waste  paper  is  different  according 

to  whether  a  mill  w.uks  up  regularly,  or  only  now  and 
then.  In  the  latter  case  only  tin-  best  sort  of  scraps  is 
used.  In  the  former  case  all  sorts  are  worked  up  ex- 
cept the  dearest. 

Waste  paper  has  become  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, and  there  are  special  sorting  establishments 
which  will  undertake  to  maintain  a  supply  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  s.-rap.  As  many  as  40  differenl  classes 
are    made,   and    these   are   again    sub  divided    according 

to  color. 

The  sorting  ami  working  up  of  the  waste  in  small 
quantities  lor  mixing  in  small  proportions  with  whole 
stuff  presents  no  difficulties,  as  no  special  machinery  is 
wanted.  The  ca8e  is  different  when  10  tons  or  more  .if 
waste  are  used  everj  year,  and  the  sorting  of  such 
huge  quantities  cannot  he  economically  done  in  a  pa- 
per mill. 

Large  quantities  mean  large  warehouse  space,  for 
th.-  scraps  must  not  be  kept  in  the  open  air.  A  good 
airy  shed  is  the  best  store-room,  as  it  shelters  the  bales 
from  wet  while  allowing  free  access  nl'  air.  ll  should 
be  as  near  the  shop  w  here  i  lie  scraps  are  treated  as  C0H 
venient. 

The  best  boilers  for  v  aste  paper  scraps  arc  the  spher- 
ical form,  ami  the  sorting  room  should  be  over  the  boil- 
ing room  For  sifting  OUt  dirt  hand  sieves  .-an  be  used. 
or  an  endless  travelling  gcreen.  The  sorting  must  de- 
pend on  circumstances,  Thus  in  sorting  snaps  with  a 
\iew  iii  making  coloured  paper  more  attention  must  be 
paid  to  quality  than  to  colour  The  boiler  should  hold 
two  Ions  of  paper  or  more.  It  cannot  well  be  ton  large. 
<  »ne  ten  feel   in  diaui.ler  is  none  tuo  bi 

ll    is  economical   to   U8e  an   old   boiler,  as   it    is   in il    used 

for  heating,  hut  simplj  to  soak  the  scraps  If  heat  is 
employed,  th.-  size  in  the  paper  scraps  will  he  removed 
entirely,  Some  is  unavoidably  lost,  but  whatever  is  left 
makes  economj    in  the  after-sizing  of  the  new    paper 

ml."  ll oiiiposili.in   of  which   the  scraps  enter.        The 

boiler  can  be  filled  loose  with  the  Waste  paper,  or  il  can 

he  squeezed  in  il'  it  is  necessary  |o  make  th,-  boiler  take 
up  a  large  quantity,  It  must  however,  be  remembered 
that  wood  papers  swell,  so  that  they,  or  scraps  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  them,  must  not  be  pack.. I  too 
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tight.  It  is  essential  that  the  rouser  in  the  boiler  should 
not  be  interfered  with  in  its  action.  Three  or  four 
hours  are  required  in  the  boiler,  which  is  revolved 
about  five  times  per  minute.  This  treatment  facili- 
tates and  shortens  the  subsequent  pug-mil]  work  ma- 
terially, and  as  the  largest  spherical  boiler  takes  up  no 
more  than  five  horse-power — much  less  than  a  pug-mill 
— the  economy  of  the  previous  treatment  is  obvious.  No 
good  results  can  be  expected  if  the  soaking  is  omitted. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  pug-mill,  the  kneading  ma- 
chine is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  hollander  must  not  receive  the  stuff  too  thick 
from  the  pug-mill,  or  the  pulp  will  gel  too  greasy.  This 
danger  is  particularly  imminent  with  Long  hollander 
rolls  of  large  diameter,  which  work  very  rapidly. 

As  regards  the  work  on  the  wire,  the  whole  stuff 
must  be  greasy  to  prevent  the  water  from  running  oft' 
too  freely.  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  warm  the  pulp  a 
little,  especially  in  making  thick  papers.  Four  suet  inn 
boxes  are   used,  two  with  suction   and   two   without. 

The  felt  of  the  upper  couch  roll  may  lie  an  English 
unwoven  one,  if  the  paper  has  been  well  sorted  before- 
hand, so  that  there  are  no  coarse  impurities.  There 
ought  to  be  three  wet  presses,  with  felts  not  too  close. 
but  not  loose  enough  to  mark  the  web. 

The  dry  end  should  he  ample,  as  gradual  drying  is 
advantages.  Papers  to  be  satined  on  one  side  only 
should  not  come  too  wet  to  the  drying  cylinders,  or  the 
moisture  will  escape  slowly,  and  unevenly,  and  urea  :es 
will  be  produced.     A  lone'  wire   is  almost   invariably 

necessary,   if  the   machine   is  to   he   run   at    anj     real 

able  rate. 

We  may  now  allude  to  some  of  the  later  ideas,  -nine 
patented  and  some  not,  which  are  connected  \\  ith  using 
waste  paper  over  again.  Most  of  the  patented  pro 
cesses  involve  the  use  of  reagents  for  removing  print- 
er's ink  and  bleaching.    Hence  they  are  too  trouble 

some  and  expensive.     It  is  far  better      in   fact,  'I ll\ 

way — to  sort  the  waste  paper,  and  to  use  printed  stu  f 
only  for  making  coarse  coloured  new  papers. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  he  remarked  that  super-calen- 
dering is  advisable,  when  possible,  for  papers  into 
composition  of  which  much  old  waste  paper  enters.  The 
calendering  conceals  the  look,  indescribable  in  word--. 
which  such  papers  are  too  prone  to  manifest,  and  which 
the  expert    remarks  immediately. 

Under  present-day  conditions,  it  is  practically  impos 
sible  to  make  wall-paper,  even  its  best  kinds,   .vithout 
the  use  of  old  scraps.    The  case  is  different  with  wrap- 
pings.    Xo  strength  is  wanted  in    i  wall-paper,  b 
packing  paper  does  require  a  certain   amount.    U 
the  use  of  old  paper  in  its  manufacture  requires  care, 
and  respectable  makers  of  wrappings,  who  are  the  ma- 
jority of  the  trade,  take  care  to  use  only   the   best    11:1 
printed  white  scraps,  and  them  in  not  too  large  a  quan- 
tity.— Papier  Zeitung. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CASEIN. 

The  product  of  experimental  work  on  a  substitute  for 
casein  in  manufacturing  coated  paper  shows  remark- 
able results.  The  substance  has  been  named  Vegesto, 
and  the  intention  on  the  pari  of  its  promoters  is  to  form 
a  company  to  manufacture  coated  paper,  using  it  as  a 
binder  for  the  coating  in  place  of  casein  or  glue  li- 
vable consists  in  its  cheapness  of  production  as  v 
the  reduced  mechanical  operations  necessary  to  its  ap- 
plication, together  with  the  fact  that  it  may  be  mixed 


and  kept  standing  without  danger  of  decay  or  acquir- 
ing a  disagreeable  odor. 

Unlike  the  casein  or  glue  preparations  which  are  al 
present  used  in  making  coated  paper,  it  requires  no 
boiling  or  steam  heating,  but  may  be  mixed  with  cold 
water  and  clay,  blanc  fix  and  satin  -white.  It  dries 
very  quickly,  thus  reducing  the  space  ordinarily  re 
quired  in  drying  coated  paper  which  at  present  must  be 
festooned  for  some  150  feet  and  dried  in  a  room  at  a 
very  high  temperature. 

These  conditions  of  manufacture,  saving  as  they  do 

the  waste  and  labor,  necessarily  reduce  the  COStS  of 
making.  The  paper  made  with  it  will  not  curl.  It 
takes  a  "Joss  almost  as  high  as  a  friction  finish  paper, 
and  samples  of  machine  finish  book  paper  as  light  as 
25x38-30-500  have  been  coated  with  satisfactory  results. 
Box  boards  coated  with  it  seem  to  have  much  better 
folding  qualities     the  coating  does  not  seem  to  crack 

SO  readily.     It  is  also  claimed  that   it  will  save sidi  V 

abb'  over  regular  coated  paper  iii  printing  ink. 

Ej Ileut    printed    samples    in    half   tone   ami     I  -color 

work  are  shown,  and  label  printers  who  have  used 
the  paper  saj  it  will  take  varnish  to  perfection.  Eight 
colors  of  printing  have  worked  satisfactorily. 

A  stock  company  to  exploit  the  new  proposition  is 
now  in  proces  sof  formation  and  samples  of  the  finished 
printed  paper  may  be  seen  al  5  Beekman  Street,  New 
York,  room  324.  H  is  intended  to  call  the  companj  the 
Vegesto  Coated  Taper  Co.  United  Stati 
Vlaker 


ap 


TWO  BAD  FIRES. 

The  fire  which  broke  ou1   near  Digbj    on  the  after 

u  of  the  25th   inst.  did   more  damage  than   it    was 

originally  suppose, I.     The  blaze  started  in  the  yard  of 
the  <  fid  South  Road  mill  and.  driven  h\   a  strong 
wind  into  the  dry  underbrush,  spread  over  a  district 

"•'  ten  square  miles.     The  I stead  of  Stephen  Mar 

shall  barelj  escape, I.  as  did  the  old  mill,  but  the  timber 
limit  belonging  to  II.  P.  Warn,-  and  Company  was 
badlj   damaged,  although  their  mill  was  saved. 

Damage  to  the  extent  of  $75,000  was  caused  on  the 
i"-1"  oi  the  25th  inst.  by  a  fire  in  the  Royal  City 
Shingle  .Mills,  near  Westminster.  The  premises  were 
well  ablaze  when  the  fire  department  arrived  and 
nothing  could  be  done  to  prevenl  the  spread  of  the 
flames.     The  building  was  completely   gutted. 


CONCESSION  TO  BEAVER  BOARD  CO. 

The  st.  Catharines  Board  of  Wat,-,-  Commissioners 
has  given  permission  to  the  Beaver  Hoard  Company  to 
waste  pari  oi  the  overflow  water  from  the  Beaver- 
,",:";'1  factory  above  Thorold,  into  the  Beaverdams 
creek.  It  was  pointed  out  thai  this  water  could  in  no 
way  contaminate  the  citj  water  supply;  the  provincial 
Board  ot  11,-alth  had  given  its  sanction  to  the  proDosi 
tion. 

Superintendent   .Mil,,,-  said  there  was  no  chance  of 
tins  water  getting  into  the  city  reservoirs. 

Tie;  desired   permission   was  given   upon  the  m 
standing  that  an  agreement   is  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
city  solicitor  between  the  commission  and  the  company 
to  the  etteet   that   if  at  any  time  .1,,  overflow  water 

" "":  factory  is  shown  to  be  injurious  to  the  citv 

system'  "'"■  '"  "'"•'•  cut  off.  and  a  daily  penalty  for 
noncompliance  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  agreement 
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Lt.-Col.  A.  G.  Peuchen  has  retired  Prom  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Standard  Chemical,  Iron  and  Lumber  Co., 
Toronto,  and  L.  M.  Wood,  of  J.  and  L.  M.  Wood,  has 
been  appointed  his  successor.  The  company  manufac- 
ture various  wood  chemicals  and  have  four  factories 
in  Ontario  and  two  in  Quebec,  with  refineries  in  the 
Dominion,  England,  Germany  and  France.  The  securi- 
ties of  the  company  are  largely  held  in  England. 

W.  J.  Boyd  and  E.  S.  Davidson  of  Ottawa,  who  are 
graduates  of  the  Toronto  School  of  Forestry,  recently 
left  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  Big  River,  en  route  to  the 
Yukon  on  an  extensive  timber  cruising  expedition  in 
the  interest  of  fire  protection  of  the  province. 

Jaincs  Murray,  who  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Master  Printers  and  Bookbinders  Association  in  To- 
ronto and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Murray 
Printing  Co.,  Toronto,  passed  away  recently  after  a 
short  illness.  Pneumonia  was  the  cause  of  death.  He 
was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1S44,  and  came  to 
( Janada  in  1868. 

Richard   Brown,  the  veteran   head  of  Brown   ISros., 

wholesale  stationers.  Toronto,  on  May  13  celebrated 
Ids  eightieth  birthday.  He  is  still  active  and  hearty 
and  comes  down  to  business  every  day.  The  twenty 
wholesale  stationers  of  Toronto  took  occasion  to  pre- 
sent him  with  an  appreciative  address  on  vellum  ac- 
companied by  a  bouquet  of  eighty  American  Beauty 
roses,  one  for  each  birthday.  The  address  expressed 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Brown  might  enjoy  many  more  years 
of  peace  and  joy  and  referred  in  the  highest  terms  to 
his  integrity  and  splendid  record  as  a  business  man 
and  honorable  competitor.  He  joined  his  brothers  in 
the  formation  of  the  present  firm  in  1856. 

The  work  id'  cleaning  out  and  repairing  the  old  Wei 
land  oanal,  from  which  many  paper  , nil's  in  Si.  Cath- 
arines, Merritton  and  Thorold,  obtain  power  is  pro- 
gressing favorably,  and  in  the  meantime  the  plants  are 

all  receiving  a  thorough  overhauling.       It  is  exj led 

operations  will  be  resumed  about  June  4th. 


ny  plants  in  Ontario  are  complaining  of  low  water 
(lie   level    of  the   St.    Lawrence   is  several    Feet    be 
low   normal.      On    some   of   the    northern    stream-;   there 

is  being  experiei I  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 

out  lumber  drives.      November  and  January  have  been 

lj    months  that    have  come   up   to   the  average   in 

pitntion   and   the   outlook    for   high    water   is   not 

iig   in    view   of   the    fact    that    the   total    rainfall   of 

'I   11   inches  while  in  the  j  ear  prei  ions 

it  was  almost   to  inches      So  far  there  have  been  only 

ain falls  to  amount  lo  anything.      They  were  on 

April  29  and  on  May  25       The  latter  extinguished  the 

which   were    raging    in    many    parts   of   1101 

o  and  threatened  to  do  great   havoc, 

•I    I.    Englehart  n  of  the  Timiskomhig  ami 

'way,  who  has  returned    from   a.i 

lion  of  tie  ut   line.  Btal  great 

tanding  timber  by   the 

added  that  the  qui  ition  of 


extending  the  railway  from  Elk  Lake  to  Gowganda  and 
on  to  Sudbury  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment. The  Commission  has  found  that  a  line  can 
be  constructed  for  half  a  million  dollars  less  than  any 
previous  estimate  and  is  ready  to  go  ahead  when  word 
is  given  from  the  parliament  buildings. 

Tt  is  expected  that  Hie  Ontario  Government  will 
shortly  appoint  the  Commissioners  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Workman's  Compensation  Act  which 
was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

.Many  friends  in  the  trade  will  extend  sympathy  to 
Alex  Buntin  of  the  Buntin,  Reid  Co.,  Toronto,  in  the 

loss  of  his  mother,  who  passed  away  on  May  'J.')  at  the 
resilience  of  her  son.  93  St.  George  Street.  Toronto.  She 
was  the  widow  of  the  Alex  Buntin,  one  of  the  paper 
pioneers  of  ( 'anada. 

11.  Biermans,  President,  and  A.  G  Campion,  sales 
manager  of  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
shaw  inigan    Palls,   Que.,   were   in   Toronto   last    week 

Oil     business.       Tlle\      expect     the     new     machine     of     the 

plant  will  be  iii  operation  by  January  1st  next,  which 
will  increase  the  output  of  news  print  to  17"i  tons 
per  day. 

The  Axe  Lake  mill  of  the  Muskoka  Wood  Manufac- 
turing <'o..  was  totalh  destroyed  by  tire  on  May  19, 
and    gangs  of   n    had   a    hard    fighl    to   preserve   the 

camps  of  the  company   from  destruction. 

•I.  L.  McNicol,  general  manager  of  the  sew  Prims. 
wick  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Millerton,  N.B.,  who  has  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  Toronto,  and  with  his  family, 
in  Georgetown,  returned  to  Millerton  this  week. 
Mr.  McNicol  expects  that  the  plant  will  resume  opera- 
tions in  the  near  future.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
if  certain  negotiations  now  pending  are  completed  and 

adjacent  limits  acipiired.  that  the  mill  maj  be  convert- 
ed into  a  new  s  print   plant. 

The    assets    of    the    \ 1 1 it  1 1 e ii i     Islands    Pulpwood    Co., 
Limited,    of    Port     Arthur,    who    made    an    assignment 
some   months  ago   to   G.   T,   Clarkson,   of  Toronto,   have 
been  -old  to  P.   II.   MacPherson,  of  Detroit,  represent 
ill).'  the  Detroit  SulphitcCo.,  who  are  one  of  the  largest 

creditors,  their  claim   ; Hinting  to  about  $150,000,      It 

is  understood  that  the  creditors  will  r ive  thirty  one 

cents  net   on   the  dollar  in  payment   of  their  claims. 

It  is  expected  b\  the  directors  that  the  new  ground 
wood  plant  of  the  Alnlil.i  Power  and  Paper  (  o  at 
Iroquois  Palls,  (int..  will  be  in  operation  by  .lul\  1st. 
Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  new  paper  mill, 
ami  recently  the  force  of  men  was  considerably  added 
to    in   order   to   rush    the   construction    to   completion 

Joseph  <;    Mayo,  formerlj  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 

and    Paper    Mills.    Limited    and    William    S     llolstra    of 

Price  Brothers  Company,  Quebec,  are  among  those  in 
forested    in   the   development    of   the   Southern    Paper 

Company,    Moss    Point.    Mississippi.       Tli nipany    lias 

installed  the  sulphate  system  oi  tic  Joseph  II.  Wallace 

Company  by  which  Southern  Pine  slabs  ami  edgings 

onverted  into  an  excellent  quality  of  paper. 
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The  market  conditions  continue  steady  in  the  news 
print  line  and  a  better  denial). 1  is  reported  in  many 
centres.  Tin-  recent  stir  over  the  trouble  with  Mexico 
had  the  effect  of  increased  orders  from  across  the  bor- 
der and  some  of  the  Canadian  nulls,  who  had  surplus 
stocks,  were  successful  in  cleaning  them  out.     Prices 

continue  firm  and  the  outlook  is  good.  Canadian 
plants,  it  is  estimated,  are  now  supplying  about  one 
fifth  of  the  entire  consumption  of  news  print  in  the 
United    States    and    by    the    end    of   another   year    it    is 

expected    thai     fully    ( -fifth    of    the    demand    will    lie 

catered  to  by  the  Dominion.  The  total  Canadian 
output  at  present  is  17,000  tons  and  by  this  tine 
year,  it  is  predicted,  that  production  will  reach  at  least 
2,200  tons,  the  biggesl  factor  being  the  new  plant  of 
tin-  A  bit  i  hi  Power  and  Taper  Co..  which  alone  will  yield 
225  tons,  while  new  machines  and  additions  to  other 
mills  now  underway  will  make  up  fully  three  hundred 
more  tons.  Book  and  writing  nulls  are  busier  than 
they    have   been    for  some   time   with   orders    from    cata 

Logue  houses.     Still   the   general   tone  of   Iiimii.sv    is 

quiet  and  orders  are  .smaller  and  fewer  than  a  )  ear  ago. 
The  jobbing  line  is  not  brisk  and.  although  the  sum 
mer  season  business  has  resulted  m  an  augmented  de 

in  a  ii<  1    for    paper   bags   and    light    wrappings,   the   trade 

in  other  lines  is  quiet.     (»n   Kraft   paper  particularly 
the  bottom   has  all   fallen  out  of  the   market   and    | 
cutting  flourishes.     In  ground  wood  there  arc  a  Dum- 
ber of  inquiries  and  if  water  conditions  get  much  w orse 
across  the  line  and  in  Quebec  there  may  be  a  shortage 

in    this    line    before    many    weeks.      Tl hief    anxiety 

now  is  in  regard  to  power  ami  already  some  mills  are 
able  to  grind  only  part  time.  In  relation  to  sulphite 
the  state  of  things  keeps  up  very  well  and  stocks  on 
hand  arc  not  very  Large.  The  demand  is.  however, 
patchy  and  very  few  big  plants  across  the  line  have 
yet  placed  contracts  for  next  year.  There  is  a  .lis 
position  in  all  branches  of  tin-  pulp  and  paper  trade  to 
hold  back.  Triers  for  mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp 
remain  unchanged,  and  in  the  paper  stock  and  rag 
market  there  are  only  a  few  lines  moving.  Notwith- 
standing the  cry  of  depression,  one  of  the  leading  book 
and  writing  paper  manufacturers  remarked  'his  week 
that  although  their  output  had  been  increased  by  near- 
ly twentj   per  cent,  during  the  year,  the  falling  off  in 

business   in   the    last    eight    months   had    I n    less   than, 

ten    per    cent. 

The  following  prices  prevail.  f.O.b,  Toronto: 

News  (rolls),  $1.90  to  $2  at  mill,  in  carload 

News     sheet    .  $2.05  to  $2.20  at    mill,  in  carload    lots. 

News    sheet  .  $2.25  to  $2.50,  depending  on  quantity. 

Hook  papers     carload1.  No.  3,  3.75c.  to  4. "Joe. 

Took  papers     ton  lots   .  No.  '■'<.  4c.  to  5.50c. 

Book    papers      carload    .    No.   2.   4.25c. 

Book  papers     ton  lots  .  No.  2,  4. ode.  to  5.25c. 

Book   papers     carload    .  >4.75  to  $5.25. 

Book  papers  -ton  lots  .  No.  1.  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writings,  5c.  to  71  -c. 

Sulphite  bond.  Id  L,,.    |0  71  .,,.. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 
Fibre,  +3.00  to  $3.75. 


Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
Manila,  No.  2,  $2.85  to  $3.50. 

.Manila.  No.  1.  $3.25  to  +4.00. 
Unglazed  Kraft.  $3.75  to  +4.50. 
Glazed    Kraft.  $3  90  to  +4.7.".. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood   I  at  mill  1,  $15  to  +1(5. 
Ground  Wood,  +21  to  $23,  delivered  in  United  States. 
Sulphite  1  unbleached  .  +11  to  $43,  delivered  in  < ianada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  +42  to  +44,  delivered  in  United 

States 

Sulphite  (unbleached  ■-   delivered  in  Canada. 

Sulphite   (bleached),  $56  to  $58,  delivered  in  United 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.    1    hard  shaving.   -1    B7%   1-  $1.90,  f.O.b.,  Toronto. 
\o    1   soft  white  Bhavings,  $1.75. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 
White   blanks.  >7'.c   to  011,. 
lb  ayj  ledger  stock.  $1.40  to  +1.50. 
1  Ordinary  ledger  stock.  +1.1.".. 
No.  •_'  book  stork.  45c  to  50c 
No.  1  book  stock.  70c  to  75c. 
No    1  Manilla  envelope  cutting.  +1 .  Hi  to  +1 .  15. 
No     1    print    Manillas,   60c. 
Folded  news.   l.".c. 
<  >ver  issues.  :,u, 

No.  1  (ban  mixed  paper,  25c  to  27C.r. 
old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  +2.75. 
Thirds  and  blues.  Tl    30  to  $1.32%. 
No.  1  whit.-  skirt  cuttings,,  $5  00 
Black  overall  cuttingB,  $1.75. 
Black  linitiL's.  +1 .75. 
New   lighl   flannelettes,  +1 .75. 
Ordinary  satinets.  75c  to  B0c 
Flock,  90c 

Tailor  Rags,  70c.  t<>  75c. 
Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are: — 

Book  and  News  Paper. 
Roll   News,   -in  to  $43  per  ton   for  large  orders;  +15 

1 1.   $50   per   ton    tor  small   orders. 
Ream    News,   $45   to  .-17    per   ton    for   large   order 

to   stJI)   per   ton    for   small    orders. 
No.   1   Book,  51  ,c  to  6c  p<r  lb. 
No.  2  Took.  8.C.,   $4.50  to  +I.75  in   large  quantities; 

-  1. 75   to  $5.50  in   small   ipiantn 
No.  :;  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4    1"  to  $4  50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  71  fee 
Sulphite  Bond,  n'Jc  to  sc.c 

Wrappings. 
Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots.  +2.25  net;  5  tons 

+2.45;  2  tons.  +2.55;  1   ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2   7:. 
Red    Brown,   car   lots,   $2.85;   5   tons,   $2.95;    2   tons 

$3.05;  1  ton.  :;.15:  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manilla,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons.  $2  95;  2 

1  ton.  +3.15;  less,  $3.25 
No    2   Manilla,  ear  lots,  3.10;  5  tons,  +3.20;  2  tons, 
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-1.50. 
No.   1   Manilla,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

ss  $3.75. 
Kraft.  $5.00. 

Fibre,  car  Lots,  $3.25;  5  inns.  $3.45;  2  tons.  $3.55;  1 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers ar itiuL'  1"  to  25  per  rent  below  the  above 

pliers  on  wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easj  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 
Ground  woods.  No.  I,  $15  to  $16. 
Ground  woo, I.   No.   2,  $22  to    $24.    delivered    United 
Sta1 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 
Special  to  Pnlp  &   Paper  Magazine). 

New  York.  May  26,  1914. 

Movement  in  the  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite 

markets  lias  been  confined  to  normal  shipments  through 

contract   channels    ti usuming  centres.     Prices    of 

bleached  fibre  abroad  are  firm,  while  the  feeling  here 
is  that  unbleached  values  will  go  still  lower.  Sulphate 
ami  Kraft  have  been  fairly  active  in  spot  lots  ;it  1  80c. 
to  1.85c.     Rags  have  been  in  better  demand  than   I'm' 

time,  with  most  activity  in  the  lower  grades.  Old 
bagging  reflects  a  very  sluggish  tone  and  prices  of  nil 
grades  are  weak. 

'I'll.-  market   for  old  waste  papers  has  I n  quiet  in 

the  interval,  with  some  falling  off  in  prices.  The 
higher  grades  of  hard  shavings  are  in  fair  demand  at 
2.40  to  2.50  a  hundred  pounds  ami  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings   ate   quoted    at    2.10<-   to   2.20c.    a     hundred 

pounds.     There   has   been    some    wide   differei s    of 

opinion  among  certain  old  waste  papers  regarding 
values  of  s grades.    <  fverissue  news  is  ha  ml  lei  I  more 

m  directly,  hut  then-  is  one  dealer  who  handles 
quantities  and   is  selling  them   at   67%c  a    hun 

pounds.     Strictly   folded   news  has  been  quoted 

5c.   to  50c.  a   hundred   pounds   for  clean   papers. 

eah-is  have  complained  ahoiit  this  value,  as  they 

he   best    pile,-   the\    could    gel    is    121  •_.,-.   a    hundred 

Investigations  reveal  that  some  of  these  papers  were 

eniuipled  and  were  not   worth   more  than    I21  .,•      Some 

-    ol    el.  aii    nir  .d    papei  s    have    sold    In    the    local 

high    as    To.-,    a    hundred,    and    poor    mixed 

Aiers   have   sold    as    lou    as   I'll,-.       .\    fair    market    pile,' 

',1c i  ate, I    l,\    1.  a,  line   dealers   in    the   city    a! 

a  hundred  for  this  grade.     Plat  stock  has  been 
food   demand   and     values    are    unchanged. 

•  hips   have   h.  .  ii   sold    li\    sr leal.Ts  at  32'  ■.,•.  a 

hundi  lots.     Thi  ceptionallj    low 

•    is   probable   that    no   money    was   made   on 

[in  most  cast 

■  t Ins  grade  of  paper  stock. 

Pulp. 

I    delivered. 


■"  '-"■ 
,t   4." 


Ground  Wood,  No.  P  $20  to  $24.  delivered. 

Ground  W I.  No.  2.  $15  to  $17,  delivered. 

Unbleached  sulphite,  dom.,  1.90c  to  2.20c.  delivered. 
Unbleached  sulphite,   imptd.,   l%c.   to  2c.    ex.    dock, 

X,w    York. 
Bleached  sulphite,  domestic,  2.80c.  to  Me.,  delivered. 
Bleached   sulphite,   imptd..   2.60c.  to  2.90c.  ex.    dock, 

New  York. 
Easy   Bleaching,  imptd..  2c  to  2.20c,  ex.  dock,  New 

York. 
Unbleached  sulphite,  imptd..  l.T.V.  to  2.10c.,  ex  dock, 

New  York. 
Pleached    sulphite,    imptd.,    2.60c.    to   2.80c,   ex    dock. 

New  York. 

Paper 

Business  in  general  in  this  section  reflects  a  healthier 
tone  and  more  activity  than  for  some  time.  The  se- 
curities market  has  been  more  active  than  for  several 
months.  Large  investment  transactions  have  been 
dosed  and  stock  quotations  have  advanced.  There  has 
been  a  continuous  state  of  hand  to  month  buying  and 
no  one  has  carried  any  advance  stocks  on  hand  from 
jobber  to  retailer.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  will 
I'e  a  marked  improvement  in  all  lines  of  business  in  the 
near  future.  The  condition  of  the  paper  business  at 
present  is  something  entirely  new  to  manufacturers 
"h"  Qave  been  in  the  industry  for  many  years  Their 
opinion  is  that  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  all 
grades  ol  paper  during  the  summer  months  when  water 

supplies  are  likely  to  he  low  ami  there  will  he  diffi- 
cult} in  making  paper  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 
Aid,  who  visited  mills  and  the  trade  all  over  the  coun- 
try   report    that    they    found    very    low   stocks   on    hand 

'""""-  jobbers.  Jobbers  admit  that  they  have  cut 
greatly  into  their  reserve  stocks  in  supplying  the  small 
orders  that  have  come  to  them.  Printer's  have  laid  up 
n»  stocks  to  speak   of  and   all   the   wav   along  the   line 

1,1  demand  there  is  a  request  for  prompt  delivers  on 
s"1''11  °j*derf  Printers  wait  until  they  have  an  order 
","  nand  '""l  ,llr"  '■"«"■  ''Ho  the  market  for  paper  with 
the  state,,,,. ,it  that  they  do  not  need  any  more  than  a 
s"1''11  quantity.  Consumption  has  gone  along  stenlilv 
ami  the  summer  must  necessarily  brings  good  demand 
01  ,aI]   grades.       I  Ins  IS  a   state   that   so,,,,,   report    never 

!",  have  ?ccurre< fore.     It  will  undoubtedly  bring 

better  prices  lor  all  grades,  as  there  will  he  more  ex- 
'"'"*''  curtailed  m  the  production  of  paper     The  trial 

"'    ''    ";";,r S   Criminal    case    ,„    the    New    York   Courts 

eau.sed  ,,lr  tropohtan  dailies  to  print  large  editions 

and  main    tons  of  news  were  consumed   ,n  the  interval 

""'  Pncesoi  all  grades  of  news  reflect  firmness  with 
an  upward  tendency.    As  tins  month  is  one  of  the  two 

^U1.eteSl    "l""/1-   "'    Jhe   var   of  ,|,c   hook    paper   man,, 

facturing  industrj  there  has  been  a  rather  quiel  move 
ment.oJ  ;l11  grades  of  I k  papers.    Coated  papers  are 

'"'"'    '"   I""'"-   '""    ^e  demand   is  rath,,-  M,„',       W|.',„ 

S,n«  12**1  hav*  I';"' >"<"-  "<  fairly  good  was',, 

■,M  ■-■':"''"  from  Jobber  to  consu r.     Business  among 

\": facturers,  however,  has  nol  nverj  active    Job? 

bers  have  '"'•"  cutting  down  their  res,',-,,,  st,„.ks  .„ 

""■'■'  the  dei ids  ,„  small  lots  made  on  them     Krafts 

i,,v  gather  quiet  and  vi «  low.    The  tissue  market  is 

"fdverJ  r,k'    Th"s| "'">  ^es  have  been  2 

l"|";""1    •'"    the    >car    and    most     mi factuivr 

'",x"  "|;|"   8 1  monej  ,,,  them.    Paper  bags  are  firm 

"'    '"";    '"",    the   demand    ,s   , „      Tod,,    (;,p,.rs 

towels  have   l „   ,„    fair  demand      Cigarette 

j'"1'":  have* "   '"  activ.    de |  |   ,,,,„.;  hi(   ,. 

firm.     Hangings  have  been  ,-,  good  inquto  and 

V s  \>"rl>  h,«h'    Roofing  paper,  have  ,  ,    \ 

demand  on  account  ,,i  Bpring Iding. 
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News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  t'.o.b. 

News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $1.95  to  $2.00  t'.o.b. 

News,  side  runs.  $2  to  $2. 10  t'.o.b.  mill. 

News,  shoot.  $2.25  to  $2.30  t'.o.b.  mill. 

Book  papers,  ear  lots.  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  t'.o.b. 

Writing  paper,  superfine,   PP -e.  to  17c,  del.  east  of 

Miss.   River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine.  lie.,  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing   paper   No.    P   fine.   9c,   del.   east    of  the    Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  Xo.  2.  fine.  8c,  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized.  41-e.  to  8c,  del.  east  of 

the  Miss.  River. 
Bond  paper.  5c.  to  24c.  delivered  easl   of  Mississippi 

River. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  in  30c,  delivered  east  of  .Mississippi 
Linen  paper,  7c  to  18c,  delivered  east   of  .Mississippi 

River. 
.Manila  jute,  4:;  ic.  to  51  ■■<•..  delivered. 

Manila,  w I.  $2.40  to  $3.00,  delivered. 

Kraft.  No.  1.  $3.50  to  $3.75  t'.o.b.  mill. 
Kraft.  Xo.  •_'.  $3.25  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  mill. 
Boxboatds.  news,  $30  to  -■'''■'•  per  ton.  delivered. 
Boxboards.  chip,  $28  to  $31   per  ton.  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw.  $28  to  $31  per  ton.  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  42.50  to  15  per  ten.  delivered. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder.  4(ie.  to  P2l-c.  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinrie,  IT1-!-,  to  50c,  delivered. 
Tissue,  jute  Manila,  40c  to  41%c,  delivered. 


Mechanical  pulp,  dry    12.50         13.00 

All  per  2201..  lbs.  e.f.i.  Rouen. 

The   Swedish   quotations   are     per  ton    English    net 
f.o.b. 

Mechanical,  moist,  white  pulp  $  8.00  to 

Mechanical,  dry,  white  pulp  19.76 

Sulphite.  1st,  easy  bleaching 38.67 

Sulphite.    1st.  strong    34.67 

Sulphate,  easy  bleaching,  ordinary.  .  33.33 

Sulphate,  strong  32.67 


SCANDINAVIAN  WOOD  PULP  MARKET 

The  Swedish  export  paper.  "Svensk  Export,"  states 
in  the  April  number: — 

The  w 1  pulp  market  has  been  quiet  on  account  of 

tlie  many  holidays,  but  the  tendency  is  firm.  There  is 
not  much  inquiry  for  mechanical,  and  cellulose  is  dull. 
That  the  paper  makers  under  the  present  situation  are 
careful  in  regard  to  their  purchases  of  both  mechanical 
and  chemical  pulp  is  only  natural.  The  United  States 
market  ought  to  give  a  strong  assistance  to  our  pro 
ducers,  if  onlj  the  sales  could  be  arranged  in  a  satis 
factory  manner  for  them. 

As  it  now  goes,  the  development  of  our  exporl  to 
America  only  shows  a  small  progress  ill  spite  of  the 
now  ruling  free  import  to  the  United  States. 

Latest  Quotations. 

In  England—  E  b.  d.  £     s.  d. 

Sulphiti — pulp,  bleached  ....  11  15  0  to  12     5  0 

easy  bleaching  8  15  0  9     2  6 

strong    8  0  0  8    2  6 

Sulphate    "        easy  bleaching 

line 7  12  0  -     0  0 

kraft   7  7  6  7    15  0 

Mechanical   pulp,   moist    ....  2  8  0  2  P">  u 

Mechanical  pulp,  dry 4  5  0  4  10  6 

All  per  ton  English  e.f.i.  the  cast  cast  of  England. 

In   Pianc, —  Francs.     Francs. 

Sulphiti — pulp,  easy  bleaching  lme..     23.00  to  24.00 

strong    ~ 20.00        21.00 

bleached    31.75         34.00 

Sulphate  pulp   21.00        22.00 

Mechanical    pulp,    moist    11.00  12.00 


$  8.80 
20.80 
40.00 
36.00 
34.76 
33.87 


FUTURE  SALES  IN  SWEDEN. 

It  is  said  that  a  contract  has  been  made  for  delivery 
during  1914  and  1915  of  wet,  white  pulp  at  $9.04  net 
f.o.b.  Baltic  port  including  customary  agent's  com- 
mission. Tins  is  indeed  a  very  good  price  if  compared 
with  what  has  recentlj  been  accepted  from  Norway. 
However,  the  tendency  of  this  market  is  not  stronger 
and  the  business  passing  is  still  very  small. 

As  tn  unbleached  sulphite  the  sales  during  the  last 
weeks  have  only  been  for  small,  prompt  parcels,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  stocks  at  the-  paper  mills  are 
\.i\  small  and  that  deliveries  are  wanted,  although 
the  spring  shipments  from  the  Baltic  have  already 
been  dispatched.     Prices  are  unchanged,  firm. 

Prices  for  sulphate  for  delivery  during  the  present 
year  are  firm  ami  favorable  for  sellers,  but  for  1915 
and  the  following  years  very  low  prices  must  be  ac 
eepted  mi  accounl  of  the  Large  increase  of  the  produc 
tion  which  will  then  take  place. 


NORWEGIAN  PROSPECTS. 

The  Norwegian  trade  paper  "Farmand"  writes  in 
the  April  8  numbi 

The  sales  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, which  have  been  made  from  Norway  since  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year,  amount   in  the  aggre 

gate  in  a   i siderable  quantity,  ami   it    would   seem. 

that  they  have  sufficed  to  dear  the  stocks,  which  have 

I n  accumulating  at  the  mills  as  a  consequence  of  the 

itionally  plentiful  water  supply  of  this  winter. 
This  week  it  has  I n  found  difficult,  nut  tn  sav  im- 
possible, to  fill  an  order  fur  3,000  tons,  the  6,000  tons 
which  we  reported  last  week  having  exhausted  the 
available  stocks. 

No  business  is  reported  in  cellulose. 

Under  date.  April  18,  appeared  the  following: — 

Stocks  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  in  Norway  have 
been  within  a  very  small  compass.  As  there  arc  still 
inquiries  from  the  continent  prices  have  hardened  a 
little,  but  without  any  quotable  change. 

Sales  of  1,000  tons  of  sulphate  and  2,000  tons  of  sul- 
phite cellulose  have  beell  reported  this  Week  at  current 
prices. 

Iii  the  April  25th  number,  there  appeared  tin-  f,,| 
lowing 

Both  Norwegian  and  Swedish  mechanical  wood  pulp 
mills  appear  to  be  practically  cleared  out  for  prompt, 

and  as  there  are  inquiries  for  tin-  continent  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  obtain  somewhat  better  prices,  but 
under  the  wretched  condition,  which  still  rubs  in  t In- 
papei  trade  paper  makers  naturally  try  to  buy  their 
principal  raw  material,  wood  pulp,  as  elu-aply  as 
sible.  ami  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  arrange  business. 
( 'ellulose  is  inactive. 

Wood  Pulp  Industry  of  Sweden 
As    direct    inquiries    from    Canadian    pulp    mills    are 
frequently  received  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
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pulp  market  in  Sweden,  the  following  translation  is 
taken  from  the  Norwegian  official  journal,  "Meddel- 
elser  fra  Norges  Oplysningskontor  for  Naeringsveiene, 
for  April  25,  may  1>e  of  interest: — 

The  Swedish  pulp  industry  is  making  rapid  progress 

and  plays  an  ever  larger  role  in  the  trade  balance  of 

the  country.     The  export    from   Sweden   during  1913 

•  f  mechanical  moist,  580,300,000  His.,  as  against 

179,020,000  IKs.  in  1912;  of  n hanical  dry.  129.820.000 

lbs.  during  1913,  againsl  126,390,000  in  L912;  of  chemi- 
cal dry,  1,371,900,000  lbs.  during  1913,  against  1.360.- 
150,000  in  1912;  of  chemical  moist.  127,600,000  lbs.  in 
1913,  against  114,400,000  in  1912.  This  indicates  quite 
a  rapid  rise  throughout  the  whole  line. 

The  Pulp  Market. 

In  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  pulp,  the  market 
has  shown  a  somewhat  different  situation  for  mechani- 
cal and  chemical. 

At  the  commencement  of  1913,  the  situation  for  me- 
chanical pulp  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  price 
for  moist  pulp  was  $9.60  to  $9.87  per  ton  English  f.o.b 
the  west  '-oast,  and  $9.20  to  $9.47  per  ton  f.o.b.  Norr- 
land  coasts  including  o  per  cent,  agent's  commission. 
For  the  dry  pulp,  the  price  varied  from  $20.80  to  $21.03 
per  ton  f.o.b.  the  west  coast,  and  +20  to  +20.27  f.o.b. 
Norrland  '-oast,  including  3  per  cent,  agent's  commis- 
sion. Meanwhile  the  supply  of  water  at  the  nulls  in- 
9i  d  during  the  winter,  so  that  they  could  work 
up  to  their  capacity,  which  caused  a  rapid  increase  of 
the  stocks.  The  prices,  therefore,  dropped  during  the 
g  ami  reached  their  lowest  point  in  the  summer, 
when  moist  was  quoted  at  about  $8.37  to  $8.64  f.o.b. 
the  west  coast,  and  from  +7.73  to  +8  f.o.b.  Norrland 
harbors,  including  commission. 

In  the  late  summer,  drought  prevailed,  and  the  prices 

as  a  consequence  to  $9.20  to  $9.47  f.o.b.  the  wesl 

coast  and  $8.67  to  $8.94  f.o.b.  Norrland   ports  during 

November.     Prices   remained    at    this   point    until   the 

close  of  the  year. 

The   progress  of  the   i ihanical    pulp   industry    in 

Sweden  is  indicated  in  the  following  figures,  which 
show  the  production  both  for  export  and  for  the  home 
consumption : — 

Tons  English 

Moist     Weight. 

1893 122,000 

- 258,000 

1903 330.000 

L908 128,000 

1913 about   675,000 

W  the  production  in   1914  at  the  close  of  the  year 
ibout   7">  per  cent,  was  placed. 

the  market  was  at  the  commencement 
\ear    1913    unusually    favorable,   and    the   strong 

From  1912  continued  also  during 
1913      In  the  beginning  of  March 
-..  bleaching  sulphite  were  up  to  | 
to  *1  I    clean    net    f.o.b.    and    for   strong   sulphite    from 
II   net    l.o  b. 

m»  high  prices,  however,  later    m    the    summer 
brought  a  collapse,  as  the  paper  industry  proved  itself 

unable  to  keep  pace  with  these  prices  and  to  supply 
'hen,  (  Ml,,  ru  is,     I  he    liaiisse    had 

ted  conseq  I  he  English  paper  mills 

.luring  the  low  prices  0f  iuio  it  had  Recured  pulp  for 

incn  ase  in  the  pr there 

'•  d  in  biisii  ing  and  the  pur.  I 

their    immediate    wants.      The    sales    to 


the  United  States,  which  next  to  England,  is  the  largest 
customer  of  Sweden  in  this  line,  also  were  partly  stop- 
ped on  account  of  the  preparations  for  the  revision  of 
the  United  states  customs  tariff.  The  prices  thus  dur- 
ing the  summer  were  ultimately  depressed.  At  the 
dose  of  the  year  1913  some  improvement  was  noticed, 
as  the  statistical  information  shows  a  decided  increase 
of  the  stocks  of  the  cellulose  mills.  Of  the  produc- 
tion for  1914  probably  more  than  SO  per  cent,  was  con- 
tracted  for  at   firm   prices. 

Development  of  Cellulose  Industry 

The  development  of  the  cellulose  industry  of  Sweden 

has   1 n    strong   and    rapid.      Several    new    mills   have 

been  started  during  the  later  years  and  a  number  of 
the   older   ones    have    increased    their    production. 

The   total    production   in    Sweden     of    cellulose    has 
been:— 

Tons  English 
Dry   Weight. 

1893 about       ")4,000 

1898 133,000 

1903 272,000 

1908 537,000 

1913 850.000 

The  export  of  cellulose  from  Sweden  has  risen  in  the 
same  proportion : — 

Tons  English 
Dry  Weight. 

1893 43,663 

1898 81 ,568 

1903 233,819 

1908 381.344 

1913 653,500 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  TIMBER  LIMITS 


Re:-  H.  M.  PRICE  &  CO. 

Lumber  Merchants,  Quebec,  Insolvent. 
PUBLIC  NOTICE  Is  hereby  given  that  on  WEDNESDAY, 
August  5th,  1914,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  the  Timber  Limits  herein- 
after mentioned  will  be  offered  for  Bale  by  Auction  without  re- 
aerve,  at  the  office  of  Messrs  LaRue  &  Trudel,  Accountants.  Do- 
minion Building,   128  St.   Peter  Street,  Quebec: — 

Sq.  Milea 

iii    .     No     im    River  St    Jean   Hr     Baal    No.    l    13 

182    River   St     .lean    N.K.    Uranch    No.    :'....  18 

"     183    River  St  Jean   East    Branch   No.  3    .  .    . .  20 

"184   River  St.  Jean,     No.    7 12 

"     18G   River  st    Jean,   No.    8 IS 

••     is.:  River  Saumon   A   Trtbul    River   st.   .lean        34 

"     1^7   River  Magpie,   No.   3 32 

"     lv-    River  Magpie,    No.    4 32 

•'     189   River  Magpie,    No.  B S2 
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The  Function  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine 

The  pulp  ami  paper  industry  at  tin'  present  time  is 
undergoing  tremendous  changes.  Within  the  last  de- 
cade  there  lias  been  in  Canada  an  increase  of  ten  fold, 
ami  iii  the  last  year  there  has  been  practically  a 
doubling,  of  exports  of  paper.  Next  year,  it  is 
pected,  there  will  he  30  per  cent,  more  paper  made  in 
the  Dominion  than  at  present.  Water  powers  are 
being  developed,  electrical  transmission  is  being  ex 
tended,  and  mills  and  machinery  are  being  rapidly 
improved.  When  the  skill  of  the  individual  paper 
maker  has  to  he  spread  over  hundreds  of  tons  of  pro- 
duct, where  before  he  counted  in  units  or  tens,  when 
hundreds  instead  of  scores  of  men  are  employed  in 
single  mills,  and  when  millions  of  dollars  of  capital 
are  involved,  there  comes  the  argent  necessity  to  apply 
the  most  exact  ami  invariable  principles  in  the  pro- 
cess of  paper  manufacture.  Science,  which  is  defined 
by  some  authorities  as  "classified  knowledge,"  is  en- 
tering at  every  point.  The  chemist,  the  hydraulic  en- 
gineer, the  heat  expert,  the  wood  technologist  and 
many  other  men  trained  in  particular  brand 
science  arc  being  found  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  tlie  business.  And  among  the  foremi  - 
the  experts  required  is  the  man  who  has  acquired  in 
the  dear  school  of  experience  that  knowledge  which 
is  almost  unteachabli — the  master  paper  maker. 

Along  with  the  development  of  experts  in  the  various 
special  lines  there  has  come  into  modern  industry  a 
new  principle, — or  rather,  there  has  been  lent  to  a 
principle  which  had  remained  long  unemphasized  a 
new  force  and  meaning.     It  is  that  co-operation  pays. 


.Men  have  found  that,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
there  is  more  money,  more  advancement  to  the  indus- 
try and  more  comfort,  happiness  and  uplift  to  be 
derived  from  being  free  and  open  with  competitors 
than  in  holding  dose  the  benefil  of  their  experience. 

The  annual  convention  has  taken  mi  a  new  signifi- 
cance. "Let's  all  get  together  once  a  year"  is  the 
spini  of  practically  every  industry  of  size  and  im- 
portance in  America.  And  these  conventions  mean 
much,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in  that  they  provide 
a  stimulus  for  the  whole  year  and  raise  the  standard 
on  every  side.  At  a  recenl  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Forestrj  Association  I-'..  T.  Allen,  of  the  Western  For 
estrj  and  Conservation  Association,  an  organization 
which  has  made  most  spectacular  and  permanent  sue 
•lone;  the  lumbermen,  timber  owners,  government 
and  public  in  the  Coasl  states  of  the  Union,  said:  "The 
man  who  doesn't  come  to  these  conventions  is  making 
a  big  mistake.  lie  gets  stranded  in  a  little  backwater 
and    he    misses  the   benefit    of    co-operation   with   his 

fellows.'' 

The    Canadian     Pulp    and    Paper    Association    stands 

tor  peration  among  the  producers  in  this  country. 

It  is  taking  the  lead  in  bringing  to  men  whose 

knowledge  ami  influence  will  shape  the  industry  in 
the  future.  Canada's  pulp  ami  paper  field  is  practi- 
cally unlimited  if  the  proper  measures  of  conserva- 
tion are  adopted  in  tl  To  develop  men  thor- 
oughly skilled  in  the  art  ami  business  of  pulp  and 
paper  manufacture  and  to  secure  co-operation  among 
all  whose  interests  lie  in  the  industry  arc  the  two 
problems  wheih  lie  before  pulp  men  to-day. 

It  is  in  these  two  fields  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  hopes  to  he  of  service.  "A  Convention  All 
the  Year  Round"'  will  be  its  motto. 
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Already  a  recognized  medium  throughout  America 
and  in  Europe,  this  magazine  will  endeavor  to  develop 
along  lines  of  highest  usefulness  to  the  industry.  Lead- 
ing paper  makers,  chemists  and  other  experts,  it  is 
expected,  will  contribute  regularly,  and  ever]  effort 
will  be  made  to  keep  the  magazine  up  to  the  minute 
in  all  branches  of  research.  Further,  and  most  im- 
portant, pulp  and  paper  makers  will  find  in  these 
columns  a  series  of  articles  and  paragraphs  embodying 
the  actual  experience  of  mill  operators.  It  is  hoped 
that   every   man  who   reads  the   magazine   will   accept 


a  hearty  welcome  to  use  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
for  the  pin  pose  of  giving  to  the  industry  that  which 
he  feels  would  be  of  interest.  Said  one  well-known 
superintendent  not  long  ago:  "I  want  to  know  what 
the  other  fellow  has  found  out.  ami  I  guess  he  wants 
to  know  what  I  have  found  out."  Prom  the  log  sorter 
and  from  the  most  expert  chemist  alike  can  come 
points  which   will   be  of  profit  and  advantage. 

Knowledge,  experience  and  co-operation,  as  evi- 
denced in  these  columns,  it  is  hoped  will  provide  the 
industry  with  "A  Convention  All  the  Year  Bound." 


DETERMINATION   OF   LIGNIN   IN   SULPHITE 

WOOD,  ETC. 


By  E.  RICHTER,  D.E.,  D.Sc. 

(Specially  Written  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


Quite  a  number  of  authors,  among  which  are  most 
prominent  Cross  and  Bevan,  Muller,  Zeisel  and  stritar, 

Schulze,  Seidel.  Klason.  etc.,  have  tried  to  find  a  quan- 
titative analytical  method  to  test  raw  material  and 
finished  product  of  the  chemical  pulp  industry.  Con- 
sidering the  benefit  derived  from  methods  allowing  to 
Check  the  processes  and  yields  in  other  industries,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  energy  spent  was  well  worth 
the  object  and  that  in  spite  of  many  futile  attempts. 
the  results  obtained  so  far  are  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  pulp  maker,  as  well   as  to  the  paper  maker. 

The  methods  to  test  the  percentage  of  pure  cellulose 
in  wood  or  other  raw  materia]  and  in  such  finished 
product  as  in  Sulphite  or  Soda-pulp  in  general,  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  (lj  .Methods  through  winch 
pure  cellulose  or  fibre  substance  is  isolated:  ami  (2), 
methods  which  are  also  based  on  the  inactivity  of  the 
cellulose  against  chemical  re-agents,  hut  which  deter- 
mine directly  only  the  impurities,  leaving  the  pure 
fibre  material  more  or  Less  onattacked.  Naturally, 
wherever  possible,  a  direct  method  is  to  he  preferred, 
however,   in   the   case   of  chemical    pulp,   the   chance   id' 

separating  pure  cellulose  in  a  short  time  without  loss 

is  very  small.     On  the  ether  hand,  we  know  less  of  the 

chemical  nature  of  the  impurities  or  lignin  matter,  and 
it  is  therefore  obvious  thai  these  indirect  testing  meth 

oils  arc  empirical  and  are  only   valuable  if  thej    can  he 

proved  !..  give  l' I   results  under  different   conditions 

and  with  different   material. 

other  direct   ones,   Cross   and    Bevan   Intro- 

d  three  indirect   methods  to  determine  the  cellu- 

ii  chemical  pulp  or  paper  and.  having  had  Bome 

■   with  two  of  them  and  'he  one  proposed  by 

i  el  and  Seidel,  the  author  will  give  a  short  account 

nits  obtained  and  the  efforts  mad.   to  el k 

thate  with  other  direct  determinations,  using  different 
raw  materials 

The  methods  used  by  <'ross  and  Bevan,  as  described 
in  Textbook  of  Papermaking,  are  the  follov 

1 .    '!  is  moisten,-, |  someu  hat   and 

•  ■  d  to  the  action  of  pure  chlorine  gas      Lfter  a  cer 
ess  chlorine  is  •  spelled,  w ater  is  added 
the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  is  titrated  win 

■  mi  amount 

duced  to  hydrochloric  acid  through  the 

Of    the    impurities    and    that    this    amount     is 


equivalent  to  the  lignin  contained  in  the  sample.  They 
also  give  some  experiments  with  a  few  pulp  samples, 
which  seem  to  show  the  suitability  of  this  method.  They 
aie  not  considering  the  influence  of  light  and  moisture 
on  the  chlorine  itself.  It  is  well  known  that  chlorine 
exposed  to  bight  and  moisture  will  form  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  would  he  therefore  at  least  necessary  to  ex- 
clude light;  hut  even  then,  small  quantities  of  the  acid 
are  formed,  of  course  less  the  more  the  light  is  shut 
off  from  the  experiment.  This  is.  however,  only  one 
theoretical  objection  to  the  proposed  method,  another 
practical  one  is  the  following:  If  the  material  is  finely 
divided   as  is  obviously   necessary,  the  chlorine  will  he 

absorbed  and  absorbed  by  the  fibres  and  cannot  be 
expelled  entirely  without  heating. 

2.  The   second    method    used   hy   Cross  and    p.evan    is 

the  determination  of  the  iodine  absorbed  hy  the  sample 

from  aqueous  solutions.  This  method  is  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  oil  industry,  and.  judging  from  the  latter. 
it  st I  a  good  chance  of  solving  the  problem.  Practi- 
cal experiments,  however,  proved  it  to  he  a  failure 
w  it  h  chemical  pulp. 

3.  The  third  method  which  was  used  for  comparison 
h\  the  author  was  one  first  proposed  and  tried 
by    Hempel    and    Seidel.        The    ,•  \| ic ri men t s    with    this 

kind  were  rather  difficult  at  the  beginning,  having  the 
disadvantage  of  requiring  a  somewhat  elaborate  appar- 
atus.    Vet  the  first  tests  seemed  to  warrant  a  further 

study  ahoiit  it  and  with  a  small  change  in  the  conditions 

under  which  the  tests  were  made,  very  satisfactory  re 
suits  could  he  obtained. 

Some  of  the  determinations  id'  Lignin  with  Cross  and 
Bevan 'S  methods  and  Hempel  and  Seidel 'fl  form  fol- 
low :— 

Sulphite  per  Pi  grs.  Substance  form,,!  or  absorbed. 
Hydro  < Irs,  Crs.  Nitrous 

Iodine.  Acid   \     (  i 


1 

0  'i  , 

0.241 

0.1  i:; 

•> 

0.482 

0.325 

0.299 

:; 

0.181 

0.161 

1 

0.6  'l 

0.269 

0.205 

• 

0.219 

0.198 

6 

0.034 
0.175 
0.174 

0.1]  1 
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The  substance  used  in  all  tests  was  sulphite,  the 
author  not  having  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with 
different  samples  of  soda  pulp. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  work  with  the  three  meth- 
ods, the  following  may  be  said:  1.  Cross  and  BevaD 
chlorine  method— About  2-5  grs  of  substance  were 
brought  into  a  Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  spread  over  the 
bottom  in  small  particles  Having  moistened  the  eellu- 
lose  with  steam,  well  purified  chlorine  was  introduced 
slowly,  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  current  of 
chlorine  gas  was  then  replaced  by  one  of  dry  air.  Hav- 
ing removed  the  former  as  well  as  possible,  water  was 
added  and  the  solids  filtered  off.  The  solution  was 
titrated  with  1-10  normal  alkaline  and  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  formed,  was  figured  from  the  amount  of 
alkali  used.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  flask  was  kept 
well  in  the  dark,  as  long  as  free  chlorine  was  present. 

2.  Cross  and  Bevan.  Iodine  method.  About  one  gr. 
(occasionally  up  to  3  grs.)  were  put  in  a  1,000  ce. 
bottle  with  glass  stopper,  25  or  50  cc.  of  1-10  normal 
aqueous  solution  of  iodine  added  and.  having  closed 
the  bottle,  it  was  left  in  a  dark  place  for  about  12 
hours.  After  this  time  the  excess  of  iodine  was  titrated 
with  1-10  normal  hyposulphite  solution.  The  balance 
being  the  iodine  absorbed  by  the  lignin  substances. 

3.  Hempel  and  Seidel's  method  was  used  in  the  form 
these  authors  described  it.  witli  the  exception  that  5 
grs.  instead  of  10  grs.  sulphite  were  used  per  100  cc. 
of  13  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  as  it  was  found  that  a  smaller 
quantity  of  substance  was  much  more  convenient,  since 
it  may  he  rather  hard  to  find  the  original  publication 
from  Hempel  and  Seidel.  1  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
a  short  description  of  the  apparatus  and  the  working 
of  it. 

Five  grams  of  sulphite  are  well  broken  up  ami  put 
in  a  so-called  Drechslers  wash  bottle,  together  with  1  < >< ) 
cc.  of  nitric  acid.  13  per  cent.)-  The  bottle  with  sub 
stance  is  then  inserted  in  a  water  bath,  where  it  can  be 
heated  to  100  C.  At  the  same  time  air  is  drawn 
through  material  and  liquid  by  a  suction  pump.  The 
gases  evolved,  mainly  nitrogen  oxide  (NO  .  nitrous 
acid  anhydrid  (N.  0  .  nitrogen  tetroxide  (N.  <>,  . 
some  nitrogen,  etc..  are  forced  through  a  bulb  with 
water,  then  through  a  long  vertical  absorption  tube, 
entering  at  the  bottom  and  leaving  at  the  top,  while 
water  runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  being  collected 
at  the  bottom.  This  is  followed  by  a  Peligot  tube  with 
little  water.  These  three  absorption  apparatus  serve 
to  absorb  the  nitrous  acid  gas,  while  some  nitrogentri- 
oxyd  might  pass  them.  In  order  to  collect  it,  too,  ogy- 
gen  is  added  from  a  suitable  gas  holder  and  the  gases 
drawn  through  more  Peligot-tubes  filled  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid 

Having  assembled  all  the  glass  parts  in  the  proper 
way.  a  test  is  run  in  the  following  manner: — First,  the 
draught  is  put  on  and  the  water  bath  heated  slowly. 
The  temperature  of  it  should  rise  to  the  boiling  point 
of  the  water  in  about  15  minutes.  From  that  time  it 
is  kept  boiling  for  exactly  one  hour,  increasing  the  air 
draught  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  experiment. 
Tlie  aqueous  solution  from  the  first  three  apparatuses 
is  then  collected  in  a  1000  cc.  flask  while  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  served  also  for  absorption  purposes,  is  kept 
separate  in  a  graduated  250  or  500  cc  bottle.  The  first 
solution  is  now  titrated  with  1-10  normal  alkali,  thus 
testing  the  total  acidity,  and  further  with  1-10  normal 
potassium  permanganate  solution  having  some  sulphur- 
ic acid  present.  The  last  titration  gives  the  amount  of 
nitrous  acid.  According  to  Lunge,  it  should  be  done  in 
such  a  way  that  the  solution  to  be  tested  is  filled  in  a 


burette  from  which  it  runs  into  the  measured  amount  of 
permanganate  at  about  40"  C.  The  sulphuric  acid  so- 
lution is  titrated  with  permanganate  only.  All  re- 
sults are  expressed  by  some  standard,  either  as  nitro- 
gen or  as  nitrogenous  acid  (N-203).  The  different 
amounts  of  one  or  the  other,  figured  on  10  grs.  pulp, 
are  then  equivalent  to  the  contents  of  lignin  in  sulphite. 
This  method  at  first  looks  to  be  inconvenient  and  la- 
borious: however,  if  the  apparatus  is  put  up  once  and 
the  standard  solutions  are  made,  a  test  does  not  take 
much  more  than  l1j-2  hours.  An  example  may  be 
given  how  to  figure  the  resp.  amount  of  nitrous  acid 
gas. 

1.  Aqueous  solution,  1000  cc. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  solution,  250  cc. 

1.         a.     50cc  used  (i.,s  cc  1-10  normal  alkali 
and  b.     29.4  ee  were  used  for  5.0  cc  of  permanganate 
c.     1.0  cc  of  the  permanganate  equalled  0.00022 
grs.  Xii 

a.  This   is  equal   to     0.0TG2  grs.  KOB   per   KlOOcc 

b.  This   is  eMual  to     0.0374  grs   X..O.   per  1000  cc 

\  0 

Acording  to  the  equation  :  KOH   =   38    :  56, 

2 
0.0374  grs.  N  <>  are  equal  0.0551  grs.  KOH.  These  grs. 
alkali  subtracted  from  the  total  alkali  used  per  1000 
CC  'jn.'s  Hi,,  amount  equivalent  to  the  nitric  acid  pre- 
sent in  tin-  solution,  that  is.  0.0762  0.055]  0.0211  grs 
KOH,  whi.h  corresponds  to  0.0143  grs  N  0 

Xo.  2  solution  contains  0.0095  grs.  ,\\< »;  in  250  >■'■. 

All   three  amounts  .if  nitrous  acid  added,   we   gel 
0.0143   titrated   as   nitric   acid,   +   0.0374   +0.0095   = 
0.0612  grs.   X  <>    developed   from  5  grs.    of    sulphite, 

which    is  0.1224    grs.   per   HI  '_rrs.    pulp. 

In  the  little  table  above,  it  can  he  seen  that  the  three 
methods  .lid  not  give  equivalent  results  at  all;  upon 
further  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  chlorine 
method  differed  considerably  when  repeated  with  the 
same  material,  while  tin-  iodine  absorption  depended 

not  only  on  the  percentage  of  lignin  present,  hut  also 
on  the  quality  of  the  fibre  material.  For  instance,  a 
well-cooked  and  what  is  called  a  soft  sulphite,  showing 
to  contain  very  little  lignin  with  qualitative  tests,  ab- 
sorbed a  greal  amount  of  iodine,  while  samples  of  pulp 
which  were  called  strong  stock,  and  which  contained 
large  amounts  ,d'  hardly  cooked  wood,  gave  a  lower 
iodine  figure.  Considering  that  soft  foiled  pulp  most 
likely  contains  larger  quantities  of  oxy-,  hydro  and 
hydral  cellulose  for  which  the  discriminating  quality  of 
iodine  solution  is  often  used,  the  negative  results  ob- 
tained with  that  reagenl  in  the  ease  of  the  lignin  test- 
ing, can  be  understood.  From  the  three  methods  there 
remained  only  tin'  one  Hempel  and  Seidel  had  proposed 
and  it  was  now  the  question,  whether  it  would  always 
give  the  righl  values  or  not.  Up  to  that  time,  only  Mil. 
phite  with  comparatively  little  difference  in  lignin  had 
been  tested  and  repeated  experiments  gave  tin-  same 
results.  Now.  the  author  used  a  pulp  containing  \>-ry 
many  impurities,  and  upon  repetition  the  amounts  of 
lignin  found  differed  more  than  was  permissible.  Upon 
a  close  investigation  it  was  found  that  with  much  lignin 
the  reaction  of  nitric  acid  on  the  impurities  became  so 
strong  at  a  certain  temperature  70  that  some  fog 
was  formed,  carrying  nitric  acid  from  the  generating 
bottle  to  the  absorption  apparatus.  With  varying  gas 
velocities  this  amount  of  mechanically  transported  nit- 
ric acid  changed  and  therefore  influenced  the  respec- 
tive determinations  differently.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  also  found  to  he  inconvenient  to  use  washbottles 
_  merators,   because  the  heavy  glass  cracked,  after 
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making  a  few  tests.  The  author  therefore  decided  to 
use  distilling  flasks  with  s  long  neck  and  lia\  ing  proved 
that  the  nitric  acid  fog  referred  to  above  could  not  be 
filtered  off  entirely  by  means  of  glass  wool  or  asbestos, 
a  cooler  was  inserted  into  the  flask  extending  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  neck.  This  cooler  carried  a  small 
tube  as  air  inlet  inside  of  it.  the  latter  reaching  down 

to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.    The  air  tighl  cm etion 

between  flask  and  cooler  was  made  by  means  of  a  small 
piece  of  rubber. 

With  this  improved  apparatus,  uniform  results  were 
obtained  in  all  eases.  A  few  determinations  of  this 
kind  may  be  given  : — 

Sulphite 

XX  grs.  N_<>. 


7 

0.1S08 

0.1788 

8 

0.107 

0.108 

9 

0.169 

0.164 

>d  10 

L.057 

1.050 

11 

L.361 

12 

1.:',:;:. 

Until  now.  all  tests  had  been  made  with  the  mate- 
rial, as  it  came  from  the  dry  or  wet  machine;  in  other 
words,  no  consideration  had  been  paid  to  some  of  the 
constituents  of  sulphite  pulp,  which,  although  presenl 

in  small  quantities  only,  could  possibly  have  a  gn 
influence  on  tie-  results,  than  was  anticipated.  Of 
.  the  moisture  in  the  samples  was  tested  sim- 
ultaneously by  drying  a  separate  part  of  the  same  sheet. 
In  order  that  the  nitric  acid  might  not  be  diluted  too 
much,  about  air  dry  samples  were  always  used. 

Now  the  influence  of  the  pitch  was  determined  by 

OSing  0.100  grs.  ether  extract.  It  was  mixed  with  small 
pieces  of  pure  filter  paper  and  tested  as  described  for 
pulp.  Tin-  total  nitrous  acid  obtained  was  0.024  grs. 
Considering  that  10  grs.  sulphite  generally  contains 
about  0.1  gr.  ether  pitch,  besides  BOme  alcohol-pitch  and 
a  small  amount  of  organical  water  extract,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  these  contents  should  not  be  aeglected,  if 
exact  figures  as  to  percentage  of  lignin  in  pulp  were 
desired.  It  was  then-fore  necessary  to  extract,  before 
determining  the  nitric  acid  figure,  or  as  it  turned  out 
to  be.  tin-  percentage  of  lignin.  Results  of  some  tests 
with  the  modified  method,  after  extracting  the  sample 
with  ether,  alcohol  and  water,  may  be  given: — 

No.  grs.  X  " 

13  on 

It  0.1052 

15  0.0939 

16  ii  LI  ■, 
17 

is  0.1343 

19  O.Oi 

IMviiiL'  found  that  Bamples  of  Bulphite  contained  up 

nt.  ash.  the  last   seven  results  and  all   the  fol- 

figured  cm  ash  tree  substance 
It  was  now  moal  inti  o  try  this  new  m 

with  wood      A  block  oi  spruce  about  12  inches  in  diara- 
had  be,  I,  lying  on  a  pile  for  several  years,  and 

ollltely    sound,    was    split    up    and    an    a\ 
lie    was    taken.  possible.       About 

i.  r  obtained  bj    I  iling  the  wood 
acted  with  ether,  alcohol  and 


water.  After  drying  the  powder  on  a  biscuit  porcelain 
dish,  different  quantities  were  used  for  the  liguin  de- 
termination, as  given  below: — 

grs  wood  used 


per  100  cc 

grs.  N203  per 

nitric  acid 

lOgrs.  subst. 

1. 

5.947 

1.017 

2. 

5. 544 

1.034 

3. 

4.998 

1.046 

4. 

4.356 

1.053 

5. 

3.086 

1.076 

6. 

2.537 

1.067 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  grs.  N208  increase  with  the 
reduction  of  amount  wood  used,  until  it  reaches  a  max- 
imum at  about  :!  grs.  wood.  Obviously  this  mixture  of 
3grs.  and  100  cc  nitric  acid,  is  the  most  favorable.  In 
order  to  gel  the  per  cent,  lignin,  it  was  necessary  now 
to  determine  which  figure  was  equivalent  to  1.076.  Kla- 
son  tested  European  spruce  on  cellulose  and  lignin,  etc. 
and  found  the  following  results:  5:!  per  cent,  cellulose; 
Other  carbohydrates  13  per  cent  ;  lignin  28-29  per  cent.  : 
protein-substances  1  per  cent.:  pitch,  oil,  fat.  ash.  4  per 
cent.  Since,  however,  the  wooil  contained  so  many  sub- 
stances besides  lignin  ami  cellulose,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable not  to  use  the  figure  <>(  28-29  per  cent,  for  lig- 
nin. without  having  further  proof  that  it  was  really 
equivalent  to  1.076.  Many  experimentators  have  tried  to 
solve  this  problem  by  testing  the  sulphite  or  other  al- 
most pure  materia]  on  cellulose,  pitch,  ash,  etc.,  and 
compare  the  difference  from  100  per  cent,  thus  ob- 
tained with  their  value  for  lignin.  This  way.  although 
theoreticallj  correct,  should  lie  used  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, since  the  conclusions  from  a  few  per  cent,  lignin 
in  pulp  to  large  amount  of  it  presenl  in  wood  and 
other  raw  material,  will  change  a  small  aberration  from 
the  ideal  value  into  a  big  error. 

Winn  I  he  w 1  could  not  be  used  as  a  raw  material 

with  a  greater  amount  of  lignin.  because  of  its  com- 
plex nature,  it  was  necessary  to  look  for  something  else. 
Of   the   many   different    fibre   materials,   only   jute    was 

available,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  since 
t'ross  and  P.evan  have  proved  in  their  researches  on 
cellulose  that  jute  contains  nothing  but   cellulose  and 

lignin.  besides  of  course  small  amounts  of  pitch  and  ash. 
Therefore  jute  was  extracted,  and  the  lignin  and  cel- 
lulose contents  determined. 

grs  nitrous  XX  '  ,  ( Ihlo.  t  'tment 

acid           '  I  lignin     Cellulose  lasts 

0.7714                                  76.4  30  min. 

0.77  Is                                   75.2  15   min. 

Average  0.7731            20.1            75.7  25  min. 

77.7  25   min. 

B0  9  20  min. 

The   per  cents   of   cellulose   were    tested    according   to 

and  Bevan'a  method  with  chlorine.  Originally 
<  Iross  and  Bevan  proposed  to  make  this  determination 
in  the  Following  way:  2-5  gr8.  of  raw  material  is 
well  broken  up  and  boiled  with  1  per  cent,  caustic  al- 
kali solution      it  is  feed  from  liquid  and  subjected  to 

the  action  of  pure  chlorine  gas  at  ordinary  tempera 
ture,  The  u'as  having  acted  on  the  impurities  lor  some 
time,    the    latter   depending    on    the    nature   of    the    sub 

stance,  tl scess  of  the  gas  is  removed  bj  a  current  of 

air  and  sulphurous  acid       Alter  removing  the  sulphur- 

rial  ia  boiled  w  ith  a  \  erj  w  eah  solo 

Odium      sulphite.         Saving      filtered      off     and 
Washed,    the   alkali   and    chlorine    treatment    is    repeated 
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and  the  substance  again  boiled  with  sodium  sulphite, 
until  all  lignin  matter  is  removed,  which  can  be  judged 
by  the  color  of  the  soda  solution.  The  pure  cellulose 
fibres  are  then  collected,  dried  and  weighed  in  some 
convenient  way.  Renker  has  worked  with  this  and 
other  methods  to  some  extent,  and  he  found  that  the 
boiling  with  alkali  will  dissolve  some  of  the  pure  cel- 
lulose, lie  also  recommends  that  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  the  fibres  is  done  at  0  ( '.  According  to  him,  the 
last  operations  are  bleaching  with  1  per  eent.  perman- 
ganate solution,  removing  the  excess  of  the  latter  with 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid  and  finally  washing  with 
water.  He  filters  and  dries  the  precipitate  in  a  Goocb 
crucible,  inserted  in  a  suitable  weighing  glass,  (ilass 
and  crucible  are  put  in  a  dessicator,  which  contains 
phosphorpentoxide  as  a  drying  medium,  ami  which  can 
he  exhausted  by  a  suction  pump. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  weak  alkali  solution  on 
fibre  material,  the  author  was  able  to  affirm  the  objec- 
tion of  Renker.  but  in  a  few  other  points  I  could  ob- 
serve different  qualities.  Renker  washes  the  cellulose 
with  sulphurous  acid  solution  after  it  has  been  bleached 
and  further,  he  recommends  drying  the  substance  at 
a  low  temperature,  because  if  it  is  done  at  100°— 110  t '. 
the  cellulose  frequently  becomes  dark  colored,  by  form- 
ing oxycellulose.  Contrary  to  this,  the  author  lias  found 
thai  pure  fibres  do  not  change  their  color  upon  heating 
to  110°C.,  if  the  use  of  the  sulphurous  acid  was  aban- 
doned. The  only  necessity  that  arises  from  it  is.  that 
the  isolated  cellulose  has  to  lie  bleached  with  another 
reagent,  for  instance,  with  very  dilute  sodium  hpyo- 
ehloride  solution,  fresh  made,  as  the  permanganate  pre- 
cipitates a  manganoxide,  which  can  not  be  dissi 
except  with  acid.  It  seems  that  the  last  traces  of  sul- 
phurous acid  cannot  be  removed  by  washing  with 
water,  either  hot  or  cold,  and  that  these  traces,  al- 
though infinitely  small,  are  the  cause  of  the  discolora- 
tion that  takes  place,  because  sulphuric  acid  is  form- 
ed. Bleaching  with  dilute  sodium  hypochloride  solu- 
tion left  the  cellulose  white,  even  if  heated  for  1-4 
hours.  Only  in  places  where  the  fibres  touched  the 
crucible  wall,  a  little  discoloration  took  place,  owing  to 
the  greater  heat  there. 

Then.  too.  it  was  found  contrary  to  the  observations 
of  Renker,  that  the  drying  at  ordinary  temperature  in 
the  phosphorpentoxide  dessicator  was  not  complete  in 
eight  days,  but  took  more  time.     It  v  ore  de- 

cided to  heat  the  separated  cellulose  in  a  drying  oven 
for  about  4  hours  first,  and   Leave  it  in  the  dess 
then  for  about  a  day.  The  samples  thus  treated  did  not 
lose  any  more  in  weight  when  the  operation  was  repeat- 
ed. 

As  far  as  chemical  reactions  are  concerned,  the  most 
influential  factor  of  this  method  is  the  action  of  chlor- 
ine. This  part  of  the  work  has  to  receive  the  greatest 
care,  the  more  so.  as  different  materials  demand  a  dif- 
ferent time  for  the  reaction  with  chlorine.  Every  new 
kind  of  raw  material  has  to  be  treated  individually  and 
in  most  cases  the  experimentator  has  to  make  not  two. 
but  six  or  more  tests  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  max- 
imum amount  of  pure  cellulose,  (hue  the  most  favor- 
able time  for  the  chlorine  reaction  is  found,  it  will  give 
good  results  in  all  cases  with  the  same  material,  al- 
though the  physical  state  will  also  influence  the  re- 
sult to  some  extent  and  has  to  be  considered. 

Prom  these  remarks,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
cellulose  tests  for  jute  as  given  above  differed  consid- 
erably. Every  sample  of  pure  cellulose  was  then  test- 
ed   on    lignin.    ash    and    copper  -  figure.       The     first 


was  done  with  phloroglucin  solution  qualitat- 
ively only.  All  samples  were  found  free  of 
lignin.  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  last 
one,  which  had  a  slight  yellow  color,  the  latter  possibly 
covering  the  lignin  reaction.  In  any  way.  it  could  have 
been  a  very  small  amount  only.  The  ash  had  to  be 
tested,  in  order  to  be  able  to  figure  the  percentage  of 
pure  fibrous  material,  and  the  copper  figure  was  deter- 
mined to  show  whether  a  possibly  influential  forma- 
tion of  oxycellulose  had  taken  place  or  not.  The  cop- 
per figure  of  the  above  five  samples  of  pure  cellulose 
varied  from  3.4  to  4.0.  the  highest  figure  being  obtained 
with  Xo.  l'  sample.  These  copper  figures  seem  reason 
ablj  low.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  cellulose,  it  can 
1^  claimed  that  80.0  pel'  cent  will  be  the  right  quantity, 
since  it  is  the  maximum  yield  obtained  with  the  chlor- 
ine method.  Having  found  0.77:!1  grs.  \'.<>.  with  the 
modified  llempel's  method,  it  should  he  equal  to  20.0 
per  cent,  lignin.  If  we  now  figure  from  it  tin/  percen- 
of  lignin  with  the  results  obtained  with  wood,  we 
gel  28  per  cut.  lignin  for  1,076  grs.  of  nitrous  acid. 
which  is  equal  the  amount  of  lignin  Klason  found  in 
European  spruce. 

Prom  the  sulphite  pulps  referred  to  above,  the  per- 
centages of  lignin  were  figured  now  and  at  the  same 
time  the  cellulose,  which  they  contained,  was  isolated, 
acording  to  the  modified  method  from  Cross  and  Be- 
van.  The  results  obtained  were  the  following: — 
No  ■ ,  lignin  ' !  cellulose  total  ' « 
:;,  2.2  97  1  99.6 

12  2.8  ''7  1  99.9 

2.5 
:|  i"i  97.5  Mil 

2  1  97.2  99.6 

36.  96  3  99.8 

37  2.0  97.8  99.8 

All  samples  are  figured  on  pitch  and  ash-free  sub- 
e,  and  it  can  he  Been  that  the  results  check  well. 
Generally  the  total  percentages  are  somewhat  below 
100,  which  is.  however,  only  natural,  as  the  cellulose 
test  will  udve  rather  low  figures.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  the  resulting  fibres  were  tested  on  lignin  and  oxy- 
cellulose. the  former  qualitative  with  phloroglucin  and 

the  latter  quantitative  a ording  to  Schwalbe. 

Having  thus  found  the  adaptability  of  the  modified 
Hempel's  test,  as  a  means  of  controlling  tie-  products 
sulphite  mill  it  was  desirable  to  make  Investiga- 
tions on  a  larger  scale,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  the  different  processes,  principally  of  tile 
cooking  pre 

There  was.  however,  another  field  where  tin/  lignin 
ouhl   be  used   with   advantage,   and   a   few  ex- 
-  of  this  kind  may  be  given  first. 
At  a  certain  paper  mill  it  was  found  one  day  that  the 
stock,  consisting  of  about  55  per  cent,  ground  wood  and 
45  per  cent,  sulphite  was  partly  floating  on  the  water, 
when  flowing  to  the  paper  machine.     A  qualitative  ni- 
dation  with   phloroglucin   solution   did   not   show 
very  much.     The  floating  stock  gave  a  strong  lignin 
reaction,   but    it    was   impossible   to  judge   fairly   well, 
how  much  ground  wood  was  present      A  quantitative 
analysis  was  mad.-  and  gave  tin-  following  results: — 
Etherpitch,  1  80  per  cent.;  alcoholpitch,  0.52  per  cent.; 
water-extract.  0.43  per  cut.:  ash,  3.1  per  cent.:  lignin 
\  'i  .  which  would  be  equal    to  5..")  per  cent. 
It  was  obvious  from  the  percentage  of  lignin  present, 
that  only  a  small  part  consisted  of  ground  wood,  while 
if  tin-  substance  was  sulphite.    A -ding  to  other 
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experiments  in  a  pun'  stale,  the  latter  contained  3.0 
per  cent,  lignin. 

Further  experiments  in  this  ease  showed  that  the 
Fibres  of  the  chemical  pulp  were  covered  with  traces  of 
a  Fatty  substance,  which  made  them  partly  inactive 
against  water. 

2.  Prom  i rtain  paper,  it  was  claimed  that  it  con- 
tained 50  per  cent,  ground  wood,  and  the  writer  was 
asked  to  determine  the  contents.  An  investigation  gave 
the  results  below : — Etherpitch,  1.05  per  cent.:  alcohol- 
pitch,  0.35  per  cent.;  water  extract.  0.22  per  cent.;  ash 
12.2  per  cent.;  the  lignin  Figure  was  0.6994  grs  N203  per 

in  grs.  of  ash    free  substai When  it   was  not  sure 

whether  all  the  rosin  used  for  sizing  and  partially  com- 
bined with  alum  could  lie  extracted  with  ether  and 
alcohol,  separate  tests  were  made.  According  to  Herz- 
berg,  5  grs.  paper  were  boiled  with  5  per  cent,  caustic 
alkali  solution,  filtered,  washed  and  the  rosin  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  witli  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
From  the  latter  it  was  separated  witli  ether.  The  si/.' 
determination  gave  1.3  per  cent,  ether  and  alcohol  ex- 
traction had  given  1.4  pec  cent. 

Supposing  that  sulphite  was  used  which  contained 
ahout  4  per  cent,  lignin,  which  is  most  probable,  it  can 
Ijured,  from  the  amount  of  nitrous  acid  found 
above,  thai  40. S  per  cent,  of  it  was  used,  while  59.2 
per  cent,  '.'round  wood  was  mixed  in.  Considering 
12.2  per  cent,  ash  and  mineral  filler,  besides  the  amount 
of  size  and  alum,  the  final  results  are: — 

1.4  per  cent.  size.  0.22  per  cent,  water  extract,  1.0  per 
cent.  ash.  11.2  per  cent,  loading  material.  35.2  per  cent. 
sulphite.  51.0  per  cent,  ground  wood,  while  according 
to  the  papermaker,  50  per  cent,  ground  wood  was  put 
in. 

:;.  Other  papers  tested  with  this  method  gave  the 
following  results: — 

Etherpitch,  1.66,  0.84;  alcoholpitch,  0.74,  0.86;  water 
extract,  0.18,  0.19;  ash.  1.0.  1.0;  loading  material,  9.8, 
13.0;  sulphite.  30.1,  30.2;  groundw 1,  56.5,  54.0. 

Tin-  ash  in  above  samples  is  taken  as  1.0  pel-   cent.     Of 

course  either  sulphite  or  ground  «  ood  may  contain  more 

of  it.  yet  generally  1.0  per  cent,  will  come  wry  near  the 
true  figure.  From  a  greal  number  of  ash  tests  with 
sulphite,  the  author  found  0.7  per  cent,  as  being  a  good 
average,     while    experiments    with     wood     gave    about 

0.6    per    cent. 

Our  present   methods  to  determine  the  contents  of 

'.'round  wood  and  sulphite  in  paper  are  principally 
qualitative  .or  rather  founded  on  color  reactions  and 
eoA>ai  isons  with  standard  paper  samples,  and  they 
ar<?  often  deceiving.  Herzberg  states  that  the  phlorog 
method  might  give  an  error  up  to  10  per  cenl 
■  linu'  the  contents  on  ground  wood.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  with  the  above  method 

errors    can    also    be    made,    as    it    is    not    always    known 

kind  of  sulphite  ami  wood  has  been  used.     Ea 
Ih   tie-  former  allows  wide  ranges  in  this  respect. 

ce.    the    writer    bad    the    opportunity    to    de 

lire-  '_'  per  cent,  li'.'iiin   ill  BOme  samples,  w  bile  nth 

I    ip  ■•.  10  per  cent,  impurities.     No  doubt,  how 

pi  ions,  and  part  ieularh    the  BeCOnd 

kind  could  he  recognized  eery  easilj  \i>  sulphite 
with  more  than  6  per  cent,  lignin  has  distinctive  lea 

under  the  microscope  if  colored  with  phlo 
ein  or  other  dyestuffs      Therefore,  if  a  microscopical 

made     previous     tO     the     other     tests,      lie 

judge     about    what     per    cent      of 

■  I  chemical  pulp 


With  regard  to  the  ground  wood,  it  might  seem  that 
a  si  ill  greater  variety  exists.  The  extraction  with 
ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  however,  removes  several 
substances  which  otherwise  would  have  influenced  the 
result  to  a  great  extent.  More  frequent,  and  therefore 
of  more  general  value,  are  investigations  of  the  cook- 
ing process  in  chemical  pulp  mills,  and  especially  de- 
terminations of  qualities  of  the  resulting  fibres.  A 
few  examples  will  illustrate  it. 

At  a  certain  pulp  mill  in  the  United  States  the  au- 
thor had  the  opportunity  to  test  several  digesters  con- 
tinually during  a  week,  and  in  addition,  he  examined 
every  product  according  to  the  scheme  explained 
above,  which  had  proved  its  reliability  in  former  ex- 
periments. 

The  results  of  twelve  tests  were: — 
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If  we  compare  the  figures  for  the  total,  free  or  com- 
bined acid,  with  the  percentage  of  lignin  present  in 
the  resulting  pulp,  we  find  that   no  connection  between 

these   two   can    be   constructed    whatever.      In    "i ase. 

Xo.  2  Dig.,  the  acid  and  lignin  is  rather  high,  while  in 
the  other.  Xo.  7  Die.,  acid  and  impurities  are  low.  and 
vice-versa. 

The  time  of  cooking  does  not  seem  to  have  any  in- 
fluence on   the   results,  either. 

There  is  relatively  little  change  In  pitch,  water  ex 
trad,  and  ash.  while  the  lignin  varies  rather  much. 
Small  differences  of  1    per  cent,  and   the  like,  are  more 

important  in  this  respect,  because  they  denote  a  great- 
er change  of  tl ooking  conditions,     Furthermore,  if. 

for  instance,   the   well  kept    averag intents   on   lignin 

are  I  per  Cenl  ,  the  yield  per  digester  will  be  a  certain 
one.  while  with  the  5  per  cent,  impurities  the  output 
will  he  relatively  far  higher  than  is  represented  by  the 

difference    of    1     pef    .ill  I 


The    proprietor   of    the    local    paper   at     Khersw  aide.    B 

small  Prussian  town  nol  far  From  Berlin,  does  bis  best 
i..  make  hi.  paper  useful  ;i>  well  as  instructive.  Two 
days  a  week  be  has  the  General  Anzeiger  printed  on 

Onlj    one   side   ul    the   paper  so   that    it    can   be    used    for 

wrapping  up  provisions  without   anj    danger  of  eon 

taminat  ion  from  printers'  ink.     On  these  days  the  paper 

is  i w  i.e  as  large  as  on  ordinary  days,  bo  that  the  public 
h.s,-.  nothing  In  the  way  of  reading  matter 
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VIBRATIONS  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  OUTPUT 

A  Study  of  Speed  in  the   Manufacture  of  Paper 

By   JOHN    W.    BRASSINGTON. 
(Specially  Written  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  two  main  causes  of  deleterious  vibrations  in  fast 
moving  machinery  are : 

(1)  The  tuning  of  vibrations  due  to  the  intermit- 
tent torque  of  the  driving  shaft,  with  its  period  of 
natural  vibration,  together  with  Lack  of  running  bal- 
ance of  the  driven  mechanisms; 

(2)  Lack  of  rigidity  of  steel  frame  work  of  build- 
ing containing  the  machinery,  and  consequent  trans 
missions  of  vibrations  due  to  reciprocating  median 
isms. 


When  the  sDeed  of  any  machine  is  increased  beyond 
a  certain  critical  point,  its  component  parts  are  there- 
by brought   under  the  influence    of    laws    governing 

vibrations;  of  laws  governing  the  time  of  operation, 

that  air  not  to  be  reckoned  with  at  the  slower  s| Is 

which   characterized    the   machines   that    were   consid- 
ered speedy  b\  the  generation  that  is  now  passing. 

It  is  always  necessary  in  designing  the  drive  of  a 
paper  machine  to  see  to  it  that   it  shall  be  as  nearly 


Free  from  vibration  when  in  operation  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  such  an  ideal  condition.  The  influence  of  the 
drive  on  the  quantity  of  output  of  the  machine  is  a 
factor  in  its  efficiency  which  is  quite  likely  to  escape 

the  observation  of  anj  but  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated by  hard  knocks  to  the  fact  that  the  tenuous, 
fragile  thread  id'  paper  is  as  often  broken  by  tin'  drive 
as  it  is  by  any  other  cause,  when  the  building  is  sensi- 
tive enough  to  transmit  vibratory  influences.  Even 
when  the  designer  has  carefully  arranged  for  the  neces- 
sity stiffness  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  drive  are  to  be  situated  ;  that  is.  when 
the  floor  beams  and  columns  on  the  driving  side  are 
chosen  for  stiffness  and  vibratory  resistive  qualities, 
as  well  as  mere  strength:  when  the  foundations  of  the 
building  itself  are  strong  and  not  subject  to  vibration 
by  passing  trains,  etc.:  when  the  shafting  is  amply 
large  and  stiff,  and  the  prime  mover  of  sufficient 
power,   there   still    remains   lurking   for   mischief,   the 

diabolic   vibrations  that   maintain  when  tin-  s| 1   of 

the  machine  is  high  enough  to  make  the  period  of  vari- 
ation in  the  torque  nearly  tie-  same  as  the  period  of 
natural   vibration  of  the  driving  shaft. 
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When  ;i  shaft  is  transmitting  a  uniform  torque,  or 
twisting  movement,  there  is  a  uniform  or  steady  twist 

in  the  shaft;  say,  for  instance,  in  the  variable  s] .1 

driving  shaft.  This  twist  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  transmitted  torque,  and  if  the  torque  varies  regu- 
larly the  twist  also  varies  regularly.  If  the  period  of 
variation  of  the  torque  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  period 
of  the  natural  vibration  of  the  shaft,  the  amplitude  oi 
the  vibrations  may  be  very  great.  Every  driving 
torque,  however  constant,  must  have  its  periodic  vari- 
ation of  intensity  due  both  to  the  design  of  the  recipro- 
cating mechanism  of  the  driver  and  to  the  inevitable 
laek  of  absolute  balance  in  the  driven  parts.  Fortun- 
ately, the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  parts 
in  a  paper  machine  causes  a  tendency  to  intercorrection 
amongst  the  component  parts  of  it.  as  a  palliative  oi 
inherent  tendency  to  vibratory  variation  of  torque.  The 
great  superiority  of  one  machine  over  another  is  often 
largely  a  question  of  balance:  the  better  the  balance. 
the  more  constant  the  output. 

Now.  as  machines  are  run  at  higher  sp Is.  the  su- 
periority of  the  better  balanced  machine  is  the  more 
marked,  yet  the  mere  Fact  that  some  machines  can  be 
run  faster  brings  into  being  the  danger  of  failure,  due 
to  incremental  vibration,  caused  by  the  machine  itself 
tuning    with    the    natural    vibration    of    the    shafting 

_ 

It  is  interesting  to  measure  the  actual  amplitude  of 
vibration  in  a  running  shaft,  and  an  instrument  for 
this  purpose  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Frahm,  of  Ham- 
burg.  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  that  if  a 
shaft  is  not  rotated  uniformly,  the  distances  between 
Si essive  marks,  made  on  a  coupling  at  equal  inter- 
vals of  time,  will  not  be  equal.  By  taking  into  account 
the  amplitude  of  twist  known  by  experience,  for  any 
given  class  of  work,  such  as  for  instance  the  drive  of  a 
paper  machine,  the  diameter  of  shaft  can  be  selected, 
so  that  the  natural  harmonic  vibration  of  the  selected 
shaft  will  not  be  in  tune  with  the  amplitude  of  vibra- 
tion induced  by  the  particular  class  of  work  involved. 
-Mould  such  prove  to  be  the  ease,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  twin  vibrations  will  become  rytlmiically 
incremental  to  each  other,  and  actually  manifest  them- 
-  in  so  marked  a  fashion  as  to  set  up  injurious 
vibratory  motions,  not  only  in  the  machine  being  driven 
by  it.  but  in  the  building  itself.  Such  vibration  means 
an  increase  in  the  order  fur  broke  for  the  beaters. 

The  probbm  of  balancing  tin-  rotating  parts  of  high 

s| I  machinery  is  most   interesting  and  complicated. 

Because  a  body  is  in  perfect   standing  balance,  it  by 

no  means  follows  that   it    is  anywhere'  near  in   running 

jhafl  with  weights  A  ami  I'. 

he  in  static  balance,  yet  if  this  shaft   is  re 

fri  at  high  speed,  the  centrifugal  force  generated 

by  the  two  weights  A  ami  I'.  will  evolve  a  very  notice 

vibration  of  the  shaft.    Such  a  case  is.  of  course, 

to  con t  because  we  know  at  a  glance  where 

Unbalanced    weights  are.  and   also  their  radial   dis- 
the  centre  line  of  the  shaft.     Pigs  'J  and  :! 

form  the  t\  p.-  of  roll  whose  name 
■    on   on    a    paper   machine,   and   such    rolls,   be   thej 

ir.  fully     made,     are     never    even     in     perfect 

balai r<    thej    in   perfect    running 

balai  in  the  balance  depart 

ment.    The  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  balancing  such 

is  that  it  i-.  not  possible  to  detect  the  location  of 
tin-  I  ■  rest,  even  \\  hen  the 

1  d  the  roll   i 
I   th.    practical   man  to  solve  this 

probl  I  h<  oi  .-in  that  any  mi 


balanced  system  of  rotating  bodies  mounted  on  a  stiff 
shaft  can  be  balanced  by  two  weights  located  at  proper 
radii,  in  two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  shaft:  of  the 
eighl  factors  involved,  i.e..  location  of  the  two  planes, 
amount  of  the  two  weights,  angular  locations  of  the 
weights  and  their  radii,  any  four  may  be  assigned  at 
the  start,  and  the  other  corresponding  four  obtained. 
The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  high  side  of  the  rotat- 
ing roll:  that  is  done  by  bringing  up  the  body  to  full 
speed  and  marking  the  high  points  with  a  selected 
pencil.  When  the  roll  is  again  brought  to  rest  the 
high  spots  are  carefully  marked  at  the  centre,  or  it  may 
be  more  convenient  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  unmarked 
or  low  side. 

At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  the  high  spot 
would  indicate  directly  the  position  of  the  heavy  spot, 
and  that  the  balancing  weight  should  be  placed  directly 
opposite.     Generally  speaking  this  is  incorrect,  as  the 

high  spot   may  occur  anywhere  around  tl ircumfer- 

eiiee.  'Ph..  three  things  that  control  the  position  of  the 
high  spot  ari — momentum,  elasticity  and  friction  of  the 
pai  ts  in  motion. 

If  the  body  rotates  on  an  absolutely  stiff  shaft  in 
bearings,  that  are  unconstrained,  and  free  to  move 
without  any  friction,  then  momentum  alone  is  under 
consideration;  in  such  case  the  body  tries  to  revolve 
on  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  Under  this 
condition  the  high  spot  will  come  directly  opposite  the 
heavy  spot. 

Now  suppose  the  body  rotated  without  momentum, 
on  a  very  elastic  light  shaft  in  bearings  of  great  rigid- 
ity; then  the  high  spot  would  come  directly  ov.r  the 
heavy  spot. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  body  is  without  mo- 
mentum, that  it  rotates  on  a  stiff  shaft  in  bearings  the 
motion  of  which  is  limited  in  all  directions  by  friction. 
Then  the  high  spot  will  come  ninety  degrees  back  of  the 
heavy  spot  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  rotation. 
See  Pig.   III. 

Every  body  in  rotation  is  affected  more  or  less  by 
each  of  these  three  factors,  and  the  location  of  the  high 
spot  will  depend  entirely  on  the  relations  between 
them.  Since  we  do  not  know,  we  must  experiment. 
When  it  is  possible  to  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation, 
the  problem  of  balancing  is  obviously  simple  by  trial 
and  error.  When  the  reversal  of  rotation  is  not  prac- 
ticable, it  is  wise  to  apply  weights  of  considerable  size 
on  each  end  in  any  position,  making  them  heavy  enough 
to  outweigh  the  original  heavy  spots;  by  trying  such 
weights  in  two  or  three  positions,  it  is  possible  to  locate 
the  proper  places  tor  the  balancing  weights  and  com- 
paratively simple  to  determine  their  amount  after- 
wards. In  a  shop  like  that  of  a  paper  machine  builder. 
the  balancing  of  rolls  is  such  an  everyday  matter  that 
it  is  not  considered  worthy  of  notice. 

It  is.  however,  evident  that  a  rational  line  of  pre 
eeiinie  is  essential  to  economy  in  time.    It  is  apparent 

that  a   rotating  body   in  balance  at  one  s| 1   is  also  in 

balance  at  all  sp K    The  prevailing  impression  to  the 

contrary    is    due    to    the    fact    that    all    balai I    bodies 

have  one  or  more  critical  speeds  at   which  the  vibration 

is  violent,  although  above  and  below  such  speeds  the 
vibrations  are  mild.  These  speeds  are  the  speed  of 
synchronizations  treated  of  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  this  article;  the  Firsi  and  lowest  of  these  speeds  is 
'he  speed  at  which  the  vibrations  of  torque  tune  with 
tin'  natural  period  of  vibration  of  the  supports,  and  so 
two  vibrations  become  incremental  each  to  the 
other. 
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If  the  building  containing  a  paper  machine  is  of 
light  construction,  say  only  slightly  stiffer  in  the  de- 
sign of  its  steel  framing  than  the  better  class  of  ware- 
house, it  will  then  act  as  a  conductor  of  vibrations 
from  all  sorts  of  sources  (such  as  pumps,  engines,  wind, 
moving  of  heavy  trucks,  etc.)  to  the  paper  machine, 
so  perplexing  and  infuriating  the  machine  tenders,  who 
will  under  such  circumstances,  begin  to  believe  that 
the  machine  itself  is  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  This 
tendency  of  machine  tenders  and  operators  to  endow 
the  engine  or  machine  they  have  under  their  charge 
with  a  personality  of  its  own.  is  due  apparently  to  their 
sub-conscious  belief  that  environment  is  the  child'  in 
fluence  in  the  formation  of  character.  In  comparing 
the  rigidity  of  the  structures  in  which  machinery  is  to 
be  placed,  the  writer  has  been  tempted  to  believe  thai 
the  designers  have  not  always  paid  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  insuring  rigidity  in  the  design  of  columns,  and 

it  is  possibly  a  debatable  question  whether  tl ause 

of  much  of  the  troubles  thai  have  developed  in  steel 
structures  is  not  often  due  to  this  lack  of  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  original  designers,  as  to  the  effed 
of  vibrations  on  the  particular  type  of  construction 
they  have  in  hand;  it  is  possible  thai  otherwise  unes 
plainable  troubles  are  sometimes  due  to  the  use  of  the 
usual  column  formula  in  figuring  the  strength  of  the 
struts.  The  Rankine-Gordon  Formula,  by  which  prac- 
tically all  of  the  column  tables  in  our  present  day  hand 
books  are  figured,  is  based  on  the  ultimate  strength 
and  not  on  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  in  use  in 
the  columns  under  consideration,  and   so  does   not   take 

care  of  excessive  column  deflections  and  vibrations,  due 
to  fast  moving  machinery. 

Mr.  Carl  G.  Barth  published  in  the  Journal    of   the 

Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  some  years  ago. 
an  article  which  the  writer  was  sufficiently  interested 
in  to  transcribe  in  part:  the  note-booh  containing  the 
transcription  reads  as  follows:— 

"It  seems  impossible  t jeive  a  rational  formula 

for  the  ultimate  strength  of  an  ideal  column,  for  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  an  ideal,  centrally  located 
column,  however  long,  should  viehl  iii  any  other  way 
than  a  short  one.  Evidently,  therefore,  a  rational  col 
umn  formula  can  only  determine  and  fix  a  design  of 
column  so  that  the  load  will  subject  the  column,  if  well 
made,  to  no  undue  stress,  even  though  a  load  be  applied 
a   little  out   of  the  centre." 

In  Mr.  Barth's  formula,  tin-  permissible  working 
stress  is  taken  as  a  function  of  the  elastic-  limit  of  the 
material  in  compression;  then  this  is  considered  equiva 
lent  to  allowing  for  an  assumed  eccentric  displacement 
of  the  load.  A  factor  of  safety  is  also  taken  on  Euler's 
load,  for  a  column  so  long  that  the  direct  crushing 
tendency  may  be  entirely  neglected,  as  compared  with 
tie-  bending  tendency. 

'Sir.  Barth  in  this  way  obtains  a  formula  similar  in 
form,  but  radically  different  in  nature  to  tie-  Kankinc- 
Gordon  formula.  This  type  of  column  formula  is  to 
the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge,  used  by  German 
engineers  in  preference  to  the  Gordon-Rankine  for- 
mula. 

Should  such  a  formula  he  used  to  determine  the  size 
of  columns  in  mills  containing  machinery,  there  would 
very  probably  be  less  breakage  of  paper,  yarn,  cotton, 
or  fragile  product  manufactured   in  such  buildings.     Tt 

were  well  to  watch,  lest  tin-  twin  se -ges  of  thi 

ent  time,  namely,  tl arse  of  commercialism  and  the 

rush  of  modern  business,  besmirch  the  fair  escutcheon 
of  the  Profession  of  Engineering;  the  times  are  strenu 
ens  ,-nougli  in  any  case  to  tr\   men's  souls,  an. I  it  were 


well  that  we  stand  together  and  Leave  no  precaution 
unheaded,  for  the  forces  we  are  handling  are  becoming 
stronger  and  swifter  .lay  by  day.  Dame  Nature's  laws 
are  each  one  simple  and  accurate  in  application,  yet 
there   are   so   many   permutations   and    combinations   of 

them   that    he   must   ind I   be  of   vast   ability   who  can 

say  truthfully  that  he  has  properly  arranged  for  all 
contingencies  in  any  engineering  enterprise  In-  may 
have   undertaken. 


DUST    EXPLOSIONS 

That  the  i lust  of  a  paper  mill  may  be  highh    explosive 
ls   the    l.-ss E  a    studj    of   conditions   made    in    eonse 

quence  of  an  accident  at  tin-  factory  at  Turcoing, 
Prance,  of  M.  Jules  Petit.     The  factory  was  for  the 

making  of  tubes  or  spindles  of  pap.-r  for  use  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving  mills.  The  sheets  of  paper  ha. I  to 
be  par.-.l  down  .it  the  edges  before  being  pasted.  The 
work  was  done  by  a  machine,  and  the  dust  was  re 
moved  ami  fell  into  a  chamber  design.-, |  to  receive  it. 
This  chamber  was  regularly  cleared  out.  tin-  workmen 
using  during  the  process  protected  lanterns  burning 
colza   oil.     They  were  required   not   to  smoke.     One  day 

"lien  the  chamber  was  being  cleaned,  an  explosion 
occurred,  killing  two  men.  Tin-  task  of  making  a  sci 
entific  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  causes  was 
entrusted  to  M.  Albert  Bonn,  of  the  municipal  labora 
tories  at  Lille.  The  cases  and  causes  of  other  explos- 
ions ii ii -tion  with  industrial  mishaps  of  like  char 

acter    were    studied,    ami    it    was    shown    that    dust    e\ 

plosions   had    I u    recorded    m    connection    with    coal 

mines,  sugar  refineries,  starch  works,  and  flour  mills. 
The  enquiry  broughl  to  light  also  what  may  have  been 
the  first  attempt  to  produce  an  engine  whose  power 
would  come  from  an  explosion  within  a  cylinder,  now 
familiar   in    the    world    at    large.      As    long  ago   as    1824 

periments  of  one  M.  Niepce  were  described.  Be 
devised  what  h,-  called  a  pyreolophore,  which  furnished 
motive  pow.-r  l,\  a  series  of  explosions  in  a  cylinder 
provided  with  a  piston,  the  material  used  being  a  mix 
ture  of  organic  dust  tm.-U  divided.  Tin-  case  of  the 
Minneapolis  flour  mill  explosion  ami  fire  was  also 
broughl  into  evidence.  Therein  it  was  held  that  the 
presence  in  the  air  of  organic  matter  extremelj    tin 

corn  pollen  formed  an  explosive  mixture  similar  !,, 
that  of  ,tl,,r  or  alcohol  mixed  with  air.  in  another 
'■'ls"  ■'"  Corbeil,  France,  men  engaged  in  clearing  out 
the  dust  chamber  of  a  flour  mill  saw  sparks  fly  ,,nt 
o!  a  lantern  fixed  on  the  wall  and  run  along  the  walls. 
Then  came  the  explosion.  This  was  suggestive  of  what 
had  caused  the  Turcoing  accident.  Experiments  eon 
dm-tcl   under  the  auspie.s  of  the  Comite  Central  des 

Moilllheres   de    f'rai imllcat.-d    thai    the   degree    of   in 

flammability   of  paper  dust    is   practically   the   same   ,,s 

that   oi   pure  coal   reduce, l   by  pounding   into  a   dust 

passing  through  200  mesh.     Paper  dust   is  extre ly 

inflammable  and  may.  mixed  with  air-,  give  on  contact 

with  flame  an  explosion  in  a  dosed  8pj A  blow  of 

;l   shovel   or  brush    might,   under  some  circumstances 

slltt to  produce  tl,,-  condition  of  danger.     Lanterns 

should  not  I,.-  us,-,!  I,,  dus,  chambers.  ,,r.  by  inference 

><<  ""„-ms  ,n  which  ,|,,st  is  heavy.  Tl,,-  , 
turcoing  is  thought  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind.  M  P 
who  was  a  sufferer  by  it.  has  published  ami  distributed' 
the  report  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may 
be  eoncerm-d.  His  act  should  he  appreciated.  It  will 
spread  knowledge  of  a  danger  from  modern  industrial 
operations  and  so  help  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide 

lor  tie     safety   of  operatives  ami   buildings   alike 
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WHO'S  WHO  IX  THE  CANADIAN   PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith,  President,  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills. 
i;v  \Y    A    CRAICK. 


Howard  Smith  cam.'  by  his  inclination  for  manufac- 
turing and  selling  paper  quite  naturally.  In  one  ivsi.--.-t 
it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  was  broughl  up  on 
paper  His  father  was  engaged  in  tin-  useful  occupa- 
tion of  news  print  consumption,  using  each  week  a 
considerable  quantity  of  paper  in  the  production  of  a 
prosperous  country  weekly.  Young  Howard  Erom  Ins 
earliest  recollection  was  accustomed  to  mow  around 
in  an  atmosphere  of  type,  ink  and  -lamp  sheets,  ami 
by  degrees  grew  to  have  a  certain  loudness  for  and 
skill  in  examining  tin-  qualitj  and  testing  the  printing 
capacity  of  paper  stock 

For  something  like  sixty-eighl  years  the  Smith  family 
have  been  running  tin-  News  at  St.  John  s,  Quebec,  a 
record  that  has  few  parallels  in  tin-  history  ot  Canadian 
journalism.  Founded  by  W.  W.  Smith,  the  grandfather 
of  ('  Howard  Smith,  tin-  paper  was  managed  for  the 
past  sixty-two  years  by  his  father,  E.  R.  Smith,  whose 
recent  death  was  recorded  in  tin-  daily  press.  A  third 
generation  is  now  in  control  of  the  publication  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Smith's  brother. 


Howard  Smith  began  his  mercantile  career  by  enter 

iqj  tin-  News  office  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age 

jMBear  later  In-  ventured  forth  into  tin-  wide  world  and 

took  •'  position  in  tin1  warehouse  of  the  Canada  Paper 

,i,v.    Montreal,   where   In-  soon   absorbed   a   greal 

of  useful  information  ahoul  paper.     In  due  course 

!1S  promoted  to  I it.\   salesman  of  the  companj 

line  years  covered   the  metropolis  with   zeal 
.-  his  einpjoj  era. 

Tin-  next  chapter  in  his  career  as  .<   mber  ol   the 

.•one,  in.d  m  ith  the  ill  fated  Montreal 
,,,,-,. I     Tin.  -  nti  i  prise    fathered  bj  the 
Tourville  and  his  associates,  was  organized 
purpose  of  making  paper  out  of  the  marsh 

1 1  i .  1 1 1 1 1 ;    around   the  shores  of   Lake   St. 

d  and  equipped  and  opera 

!.   hut    though    num.  use   ipluill  it  n-s 

.   obtained  ami  brought  to  tin-  mill  in 
•  d»  indled 

I  ihe  projeel   w ->-  -i  failure 


During  the  company's  brief  cai r,  .Mr.  Smith  was  em- 
ployed as  salesman. 

When  the  Montreal  Paper  Mills  went  out  of  business, 
their  salesman  decided  that  he  would  strike  out  for 
himself  in  tin-  agency  business.  lie  had  little  or  no 
capital  but  he  possessed  a  good  deal  ol'  nerve,  and. 
putting  on  a  brave-  front,  opened  an  office  in  Mont- 
real, lb-  put  up  an  attractive  proposition  to  a  number 
of  mills  and  was  duly  constituted  their  selling  agent. 
His  genial  manner  and  his  willingness  to  oblige  his 
customers  gained  him  many  friends  and  he  prospered 
almost  from  the  start.  In  a  short  time  it  became  nec- 
essary to  branch  out  into  the  wholesale  paper  business 
and  he  secured  a  warehouse  for  the  purpose.  From 
that  date  until  the  present  time  he  has  taken  rank  as 
mi--  of  the  Largesl  and  most  successful  wholesale  paper 
men  in  ( 'anada. 

As  a  sort  of  digression,  about  nine  years  ago,  Mr. 
Smith  was  persuaded  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Kinh-ith 
Paper  Company  at  St.  Catharines.  He  moved  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto  and  lived  for  a  couple  of  years 
in  the  Queen  City,  where  he  acted  as  sales  manager  for 
the  Company,  also  holding  a  seat  on  the  directorate. 
This  work  ilid  not  involve  any  change  in  his  Montreal 
business,  which  went  on  as  before.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  two  years  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  On- 
tario Company  and  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Mont- 
real. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Smith  had  gol  back  to  his  former 
haunts,  he  organized  a  joint  stock  company  to  take  over 
his  wholesale  paper  business  and  then,  as  the  turnover 
greV  and  Opportunities  for  further  development  pre- 
sented themselves,  he  decided  on  putting  into  effect  a 
scheme  which  he  hail  been  revolving  in  his  mind  for 
some  time.  This  was  the  erection  of  a  paper  mill  to 
manufacture  a  line  of  high  grade  papers.  For  this 
purpose  his  company   was  enlarged  and   fresh  capital 

secured. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mill,  which  was  erected 
during  the  winter  of  1912-13  at  I'.eaiiharnois.  twenty- 
two  miles  south  of  Montreal,  is  justly  regarded  by  Mr. 

Smith  as  a  model  of  excellei in  construction.    To  its 

designing  and  erection  he  devoted  himself  unsparingly. 
In  his  own  words,  he  lived  with  the  project,  and  the 
resull  of  his  efforts  is  toda\  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
the  \er\  finest,  mills  of  its  kind  in  America.  Construc- 
tion was  begun  in  tin-  fall  of  1912  and  on  May  :11st. 
1913,    tin-    first    paper    was      turned      out.     coiistit  ut  inur 

prettv   nearly  a  record  in  tin-  building  of  paper  mills. 
Designed  t"  accommodate  'wo  machines,  the  Howard 

Smith  Paper  Mill,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  second 
loft-dried  mill  in  ('anada.  contains  an  84-inch  h'ourd- 
riuier  machine.  si\  800-lb  beating  engines,  ten  1,000-lb 

washing  engines,   Jordan   engine  ami   on,-   rotary 

bleach  boiler  So  far  the  project  has  enjoyed  uniform 
success  and  tin-  product  of  the  mill  has  been  quite  up 
'"  expectations      A   second   paper  machine  will,   it    is 

said,  he  installed  in  the  near  future 

The   man   to  whom   credit    must    be   given   for   the   com 

pletion  of  this  fine  new  mill  is  personally  the  acme  <>r 
neatness  and  g I  taste  in  dress      Probably ing  the 

paper  manufacturers  of  ('anada   he  would   be   regarded 
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as  the  Beau  Brummel,  the  one  -whose  sartorial  appear- 
ance was  always  correct  and  up  to  date.  He  is  most 
genial  in  manner,  a  good  mixer,  and  is  popular  among 
his  associates.  In  his  business  relations  he  is  looked 
upon  as  straightforward,  capable,  and  reliable. 

"I  have  done  nearly  everything  a  fellow  could  do  and 
live,  except  go  in  for  politics,"'  declares  Mr.  Smith. 
when  asked  regarding  his  favorite  pursuits.  "Lately 
my  mill  has  been  the  one  absorbing  hobby  of  my  life. 
Before  that  I  used  to  get  in  some  golf  at  the  Royal 
Montreal  Golf  Club  links  at  Dixie  and  I  have  always 
been  fond  of  horseback  riding.  In  my  younger  days  1 
had  a  taste  for  military  affairs  and  attended  the  mili- 
tary school  at  St.  John's,  afterwards  holding  a  com- 
mission in  the  old  6th  Fusiliers,  now  the  1st  Prime  of 
Wales  Fusiliers,  but  1  gave  that  up  years  ago.  1  am 
interested  in  early  Canadian  history  and  have  got  to- 
gether quite  a  large  collection  of  books,  but  I  regrel 
that  I  have  so  little  time  to  devote  to  reading." 

In  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  Mr.  Smith  took  an  active  interest  and  did 
good  work  in  forwarding  the  organization.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  the  writing  paper  section,  a  post 
which  he  occupies  with  acceptability. 


Ottawa  Notes 


Ottawa,    (tut..  June   10.  Lumbermen   and   paper 

manufacturers  in  the  Ottawa  and  Gatineau  Valleys  are 
greatly  concerned  over  the  scarcitj  of  wain-  in  streams 
throughout  this  district  as  well  as  in  the  Ottawa  River 
itself.  For  some  time  a  record  lowness  of  level  has 
been  noticeable,  and  instead  of  improving,  conditions 
seem  to  be  getting  only  worse.  A  number  of  firms 
who  operate  along  various  tributaries  of  tin-  Ottawa 
have  already  been  obliged  to  close  down,  while  Gilmour 
and  Hughson,  an  Ottawa  lumber  firm,  with  mills  on  the 
Gatineau,  state  they  will  have  to  follow  suit  unless  con- 
ditions improve.  Xot  only  will  this  mean  delay  in  Lett- 
ing pulp  wood  to  the  local  mills,  but  it  will  mean  greatly 
reduced  power  for  the  mills  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls  on 
the  Ottawa  River.  Millowners  are  now  preparing  to 
face  a  power  shortage  during  mid-summer. 

Changes  of  considerable  importance  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  trade  are  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Railway 
Act.  which  has  been  under  consideration  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Commons  and  Senate  during  the  past 
session,  and  will  be  taken  up  again  next  session.  Lum- 
bermen and  paper  manufacturers  will  unite  in  asking 
for  some  changes  in  the  Act,  it  is  learned,  while  they  arc- 
also  united  in  opposing  one  chant:''  proposed  by  the 
Government. 

This  is  the  proposition  to  place  inland  water  traffic- 
rates  under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Commission, 
which  now  regulates  railway  rates.  From  what  your 
correspondent  can  learn  tin-  proposal  will  probably 
mean  better  rates  for  the  small  shipper  but  considerably 
higher  ones  for  the  large  shipper  of  timber,  pulp  or 
paper.  It  was  urged  by  shippers  during  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the-  Rail- 
way Board  would  have  to  fix  uniform  rates  which 
would  mean  the  elimination  of  the  special  rate  a  large 
shipper  can  at  present  obtain  in  eonsiderati if  tin- 
size  of  his  shipments.  As  their  American  competitors 
would  labor  under  no  such  disability.  Canadian  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  urged  before  the  committee  and  will 


again  urge  next  session,  that  the  proposed  change 
would  affect  their  ability  to  compete.  Another  objec- 
tion is  that  it  will  put  an  end  to  competition  among 
vessel  carriers  and  consequently  to  competition  with 
the  railways  in  summer,  which  at  present  always  brings 
down    the   rates   of   tin-   latter. 

Plans    an-      being    prepared     for    tl rection     of    a 

new  Government  Printing  Bureau.  It  will  be  much 
larger  than  the  present  structure,  and  will  enable  the 
Government  to  itself  execute  much  work  that  is  at  pre- 
sent given  to  outside-  firms.  The  government 's  require 
incuts  both  as  to  paper  and  printing  are  very  large, 
running  into  millions  every  year.  The  present  build- 
ing is  not  only  cramped,  but  is  said  to  be  unsafe,  600 
tons  of  paper  piled  on  an  upper  floor  recently  jeopard 
izing  tin-  existence  of  tin-  structure-. 

Timber  and  pulpwood  worth  many  thousands  was 
involved  in  a  case  in  which  judgmenl  was  given  in  the 
Exchequer  Court  at  Ottawa  last  week,  that  of  the 
Km"  vs.  tin-  Vancouver  Lumber  Company.  Justice 
» 'ass,  Is  gave  judgmenl  upholding  tin-  contention  of 
the  City  of  Vancouver  and  the  Dominion  Government 
that  tin-  company's  lease  of  tin-  De-adman's  Island, 
Vancouver  Harbor,  and  tie-  timber  thereon  held  good 

only  for  a  term  of  years,  and  was  oot  a  perpetual  lease. 
Tin-  case  hinged  on  a  deed  exe-e-ntc-d  in  1900  by  Sir 
Frederick  Borden,  former  Minister  of  .Militia  ami  De- 
fence, which  waived  certain  conditions  of  the  leas,-  giv- 
en  to  the  company  by  the  Government  in  1899.  The 
judgmenl  decided  that  the  h-ase  was  invalid  inasmuch 
as  it  hail  been  made  without  authority.  Tin-  matter  has 
been  in  litigation  for  years 

The    spread    of    the    co-operative    idea    in    forest    fire 

protection   is  evidenced  by  tin-  r nt  organization  of 

the  Lower  Ottawa  Forest  Protective  Association,  Ltd. 
Tin-  Association  now  includes  all  tin-  paper  manufac- 
turers of  tin-  Ottawa  and  Catiiicau  districts  and  repre- 
sents over  6,250,000  acres  of  timber  lauds  on  the  water- 
sheds of  tin-  Gatineau,  Lievre,  Rouge,  Coulonge,  and 
Nation  Rivers.  The-  staff  will  comprise  a  manager, 
three  inspectors  ami  fifty  rangers.  Tin-  headquarters 
of  tin-  Association  will  be  in  Ottawa.  The  manager  of 
tin-  Association,  with  a  vie-w  to  rendering  bis  work  more 
effective,  has  been  placed  on  the-  staff  of  tin-  Foresl 
Protection  Branch  of  Quebec  as  well  as  of  tin-  Fire  In- 
spection Department  of  tin-  Dominion  Railway  Com- 
mission. It  is  also  proposed  to  promote  close  co- 
operation with  tin-  settlers  and  tin-  railways  in  the 
territory  covered. 

In   pursuance   of   Ins    recently   announced    policy    of 

conserving  waterpowers  for  tin-  | pie,  Hon.  Dr.  Roche, 

.Minister  of  tin-  Interior,  has  reserved  all  tin-  available 
Dominion  lands  near  tin-  Grand  Rapids  on  tin-  River 
Saskatchewan  until  a  report  has  determined  what 
lands  an-  required  for  power  development  at  these 
rapids.  The  country  in  their  vicinity  is  well  covered 
with  good  pulp  wood,  and  it  is  thoughl  that  if  the 
river  can  be  made  to  give  a  uniform  flow  power  might 
be  developed  to  utilize  this  natural  resource. 

MAC. 
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Decision  in  Russian  Pulp  Wood 
Case 

Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  10,  1914. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Courl  of  Customs 
A|'|>«*;ils  in  tin-  case  of  wood  | > 1 1 1 ] >  manufactured  in  Ger- 
many from  pulp  wood  cut  in  Russia,  which  was  hand- 
ed down  on  June  1st,  is  of  keen  interesl  to  paper  man- 
ufacturers of  this  country.  Tin-  case  in  question  (No. 
1371  was  a  consignment  of  125  bales  of  bleached  chem- 
ical wood  pulp.  Thougb  the  shipmenl  came  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  pulp  was  made  in  thai  country,  it  was 
proven  that  the  pulp  wood  was  grown  in  Russia.  There- 
for.- it  was  the  question  of  duty  that  caused  the  case 

to    !"•    taken    to   the   Courl    of   Customs    Appeals.        The 

shipment  was  assessed  duty  by  the  Collector  at  New 
York.  The  importers  protested,  and  the  Hoard  of  Unit- 
ed Sta'es  General  Appraisers  sustained  tile  protest.  The 
matter  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals, 
which  courl  also  sustained  the  Hoard  of  Appraisers. 
Judge  Baron,  in  rendering  his  opinion  said  in  part: — 

■The  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  assessed 
duty  upon  this  pulp  presumablj  under  the  provisions  of 
Paragraph  406  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1909.  The  import- 
ers protested,  claiming  Free  entry  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  _'  of  the  Act  of  July  26,  1911,  entitled.  "An 
\  •  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  the 
provisions  of  what  are  commonrj  called  the  "most 
favored  nation  eases"  in  treaties  subsisting  between 
Prussia  and  other  German  slates  now  composing  the 
German  Umpire.  The  Hoard  of  General  Appraisers 
stipulations  made 

As  n<>  witnesses  appeared  before  the  Hoard,  the 
■  •as,-  was  heard  upon  the  papers,  and  the  Following 
stipulations : 

"It  is  hereby  stipulated  ami  agreed  by  and  between 
the  parties  hereto  that  the  wood  pulp,  the  subjed  of  tin- 
protest  above  named,  was  manufactured  in  German} 
from  pulp  wood  grown  and  cut  in  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, hut  not  jM  Finland,  ami  exported  directly  to  the 
United  sta'es  from  Germany  and  that  neither  the  wood 
pulp  nor  pulp  wood  were  subjeel  to  any  export  duty, 
export  license  fee.  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge 
or  license  fee,  or  otherwise  or  any  prohibition  or  re 
strietion  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by 
order,  regulation,  contractual   relation,  or  other- 


wisfU  directly  or  indirectly." 
I  duty  be  asesssed  on  w  < 
■    rmaiiv    from    pulp    wood    c 


,  ood  pulp  manufactured 
pulp  wood  cut   in   Russia,   was  the 
e-stioii  which  had  to  be  decided  by  the  Court.     It 

appeared  that   neither  the  wood  pulp  nor  the  pulp  wood 

any  export  tax  or  restrictions  whatso 
This   involved   tin-   consideration   of   tin-   Courl 
of  Section  •_'  of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity   Ad  of  July 
11 1,  w  Inch   rends  as  follow  s  : 

Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground;  pulp 

iod,  chemical,  bleached,  or  unbleached;  newsprint 

paper,   and   other  paper,   ami   paper   hoard,   inanu  fact  ur 

cal  w  ood  pulp  or  from  chemical  «  ood 

pulp,  or  of  which  sued  pulp  nponent  material 

i  in  the  pulp,  or  nol  -  olored,  and 

md,  not   in 
elude  -.  d     w  all     paper,     being    I  he 

imported  therefrom  directly 
i    shall  he  admitted  free  of  dnts  . 


on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty,  ex- 
port license  fee.  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge 
or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  re- 
striction in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  In- 
law, order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  other- 
wise, directly  or  indirectly  .  shall  have  been  imposed 
upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp  or  the  wood  pulp 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  hoard." 

Regarding  this  section  of  tin-  Canadian  Reciprocity 
Act,  the  (  'oiirt   said: — 

"It  is  agreed  that,  if  under  this  section  wood 
pulp  manufactured  in  Canada  from  pulp  wood  cut  else- 
where would  hi-  entitled  to  (icr  entry,  assuming  the 
conditions  and  tariff  status  of  said  wood  pulp  and 
wood  to  be  correspondingly  identical  with  the  status 
and  condition  of  the  wood  pulp  and  wood  in  this  case, 
it  follows  that  tie-  wood  pulp  here  is  entitled  to  free 
entrj .  otherwise  it  is  not. 

"An  examination  id'  Section  "_'  results  in  a  further  re- 
duction of  the  issue  to  this  single  question,  Does  the 
term  'being  the  products  of  Canada"  employed  therein 
require  that  the  pulp  wood  from  which  the  wood  pulp 
is  manufactured  musl  he  cut  in  Canada,  must  he  the 
growth  of  its  soil." 

"The  Government  strenuously  contends  for  an  affir- 
mative and  the  importers  with  equal  vigor  for  a  nega- 
tive answ  i-i-  to  this  question.  " 

Before  affirming  the  decision  of  tin-  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  tin-  Court  mentioned  man]  cases  that  have 
been  decided  by  tin-  Courts,  after  which  Judge  Barber 

said  : 

■•  We  proceed  to  a  more  careful  consideration  of  said 
See t  ioii  2  to  ascertain  if  possible  whether  Congress  used 
the  expression  'being  the  products  id'  Canada'  in  a  re- 
stricted sense  as  referring  to  products  made  from  raw 
material  of  Canadian  growth  and  claimed  bj  the  gov- 
ernment, for.  if  so.  the  wood  pulp  manufactured  from 
pulp  wooil  cut  in  Russia  is  dutiable,  and  this  examina- 
tion is  extended  to  other  sections  of  tin-  Act  of  which 
'1  is  a  part. 

"Tin-  opening  paragraph  of  Section  1  of  the  Act  de- 
clares the  duties  therein  mentioned  shall  he  levied  and 
collected  upon  articles  that  an-  the  'growth,  product, 
or  manufacture'  of  Canada,  and  this  language  is  several 
times  repeated  in  tin-  Act."    Continuing,  the  decision 

sa.\  s  : 

"The    weird    'growth,'    of   course    limits    the    lnerelian- 

dise  which  it  may  describe  to  the  product  of  the  soil, 
and  if  (  oie_'i  ess  had  intended  that  this  limitation  should 
attach   to  the  merchandise  which   was  the  subjeel   of 

Section  '_'.  it  would  naturally  I xpected,  in  view   of 

its  previous  care  in  selecting  language  to  express  its 
will,  that  Congress  would  have  employed  in  said  Sec- 
tion some  such  term  as  'being  manufactured  from  wood 
grown  in  Canada.'  No  language  of  that  express  im- 
port, however,  is  to  he  found  therein.  The  word  used 
is  'products,'  and  tln-se  products  are.  in  fact,  manufac- 
tured articles.  If.  as  was  held  in  Balfour  vs  Sullivan. 
supra,  grain  bags  uncle  here  of  foreign  material  were 
the  manufacture  of  tin-  United  states,  clearly  wood 
pulp  made  iii  Canada  from  Foreign  material  must  be 
tin-  manufacture  of  (  'anada. 

"Nor.  considered  without   regard  to  other  portions 

id'  tin-  Act,  do  we  find  iii  Section  -  nnv    satisfactory  in- 
dication that  the  merchandise  therein  given  \rri~  entry 
nireil  to  be  a  prod  in  I  of  tie-  soil  of  ('anada.     The 
merchandise   iself  is  certain   wood     pulp  paper,     and 

paper  board.    To  Buch  thereof  as  is  within  tl mli 

tion  pi h-iit   in  all  respects  (m-  entrj    is  given 
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•"This  condition  precedent  is  attached  to  materials 
only,  and  not  to  their  place  of  origin,  and  the  condition 
is  that  such  materials  shall  be  possessed  of  the  free  un- 
restricted right  of  export.  Acid  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemical  wood  pulp:  sizing  enters  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper:  and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  Congress  intended  these  articles  when  employed 
introducing  the  merchandise  named  must  also  be  made 
from  raw  materials  whose  origin  was  Canada.  No  lan- 
guage of  the  section  expressly  declares  that  the  raw 
material  must  be  of  Canadian  origin,  and.  unless  it  be 
so  required,  the  pulp  wood  from  which  the  wood  pulp 
in  this  ease  was  made  possesses  all  the  attributes  re- 
quired by  the  condition  precedent. 

"Neither  do  we  find  in  the  purposes  to  lie  accom- 
plished by  the  section  any  sufficient  indications  of  an 
intention  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  'products,' 
as  claimed  by  the  Government.  .Manifestly  one  purpose 
was  to  promote  the  free  export  id'  pulp  wood  to  this 
country.  It  was  also  desired  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  export  to  this  country  of  the  named  manufactured 
products  of  pulp  wood;  The  consumers  of  wood  pulp, 
paper,  and  paper  board  were  equally  benefited  by  its 
free  entry  here  whether  wood  from  which  it  was  pro 
duced  came  from  Canada  or  some  oilier  country.  Con- 
gress provided  as  the  declared  condition  of  such  free 

entries  that   the  w 1   from  which  it  was  made  must   he 

entitled  to  free  and  unrestricted  export  without  declar- 
ing that  the  country  of  manufacture  must  also  be  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  raw  material,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  read  into  the  statutes  anything  beyond  what 
we  consider  its  plain  meaning  in  this  regard. 

"In  the  argumenl  il  is  contended  by  the  Government 
that  in  tie-  ease  of  Cliff  Paper  Company  \s  United 
States,  supra,  we  have  impliedlj  decided  the  issue  here 
.iLiainst  the  importers'  contention.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  question  here  raised  u;h  not  before  us  in 
that  case,  was  no'  considered,  an. I  was  not  decided. 

"The  judg nt  of  the  Hoard  of  General  Appraisers 

is  affirmed." 


A  NEW  MARKET  FOR   CANADIAN   PULP 

That  Cuba  offers  a  large  and  growing  market  for 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  is  tie-  r.  port  of  the  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner,  A.  T.  Quiley,  Havana.  In  1912, 
of  tlie  total  imporl  of  :l:i7.:'.7s  tons  of  wood  pulp  and 
tews  paper  (which  are  exempt  from  duty  Canada 
supplied  only  39,005  tons.     Says  .Mr.  Quiley: 

"'With  the  large  number  of  periodicals  printed  in 
Cuba,  news  paper,  which  enters  free  of  duty,  should 
he  imported  from  Canada  in  larger  proportion  than 
what   the  statistics   point    out. 

"There  ate  one  or  two  factories  of  paper  hags  in 
Cuba,  hut   their  output    is   far  below  the  demand. 

"Canada    contributed    in    the   year   191]    with 
kilograms  of  wrapping  paper  out  of  a  total  of  362,566 
kilograms  imported  bj    Cuba.     The  above  figures  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  possibilities  enjoyed  by  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  this  commodity. 

"While  Canada  holds  a  certain  portion  of  the  Cuban 
trade,  nevertheless  she  is  far  from  occupying  the  posi- 
tion to  which  she  is  entitled  in  relation  to  other  coun- 
tries. An  important  drawback  is  found  in  the  absence 
of  adequate  shipping  facilities.  With  a  fair  steamship 
service  and  reasonable  freight  rates  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  her  commerce  would  develop  to  consider- 
able proportions  notwithstanding  the  United  States 
preference,  as  the  demand  in  Cuba  for  Canadian  pro- 
duets  is  only  withheld  through  lack  of  transport." 


Felt  Men  Classify  Rag  Stock 

Special  to  Pulp  and   Paper  .Magazine). 

New  York,  dune  13.  1914. 

As  reported  in  the  hist  issue  of  the  PULP  AM' 
PAPER  MAGAZINE,  the  Felt  .Manufacturers'  Associa 
tion  and  the  Associated  Dealers  in  Paper  Mill  Supplies 
had  some  difference  regarding  the  classification  of 
stock  by  the  mills  and  the  terms  of  rejection.  The 
dealers  appointed  a  committee  to  make  satisfactory 
terms  with. the  paper  men.  This  body  drafted  several 
amendments,  the  spirit  of  which  was  to  give  the  dealer 

some   saj     III    the    reject  ion    ot'   stock. 

The  Fell  Manufacturers'  Association  promptlj  took 
the  matter  in  hand  and  adopted  the  recommendations 
of  the  dealers  with  some  slight  changes  and  also  added 
a  new  ehiss  of  rags  to  he  know  1 1  as  "Cit  \    1  )u  nip  Bags," 

which  will  cover  the  stock  which  some  dealers  special 
i/e  in. 

d.  M .  Richardson,  president  of  the  association,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  dealers'  committee, 
which  has  been  circularized  among  local  shippers.     A 

pat  t    of  the    letter   is   :is    follows  : 

"I  think  that  sou  will  now  thoroughly  realize  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  our  association  to  work  harmoniously 
with  the  dealers  of  our  raw  material  that  are  anxious 
to  CO-Operate  with  us.  The  sooner  the  packers  of  these 
.ire  informed  thai  the  felt  mills  are  determined  to 
have  these  evils  corrected,  the  better  it  is  going  to  he. 
for  all  concerned,  and  1.  for  one.  am  satisfied  that  with 
in  ninety  days  you  will  find  that  it  is  just  as  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  sell  roofing  ra^'s  as  an\  other  com 
Uiodit]    yOU   handle.      The  men  who  do  not   take  the   nulls 

seriously  in  this  last  move,  which  is  to  l> ne  effective 

on   June   8,   and    also   the    men    who   offer   resistance   to 
this  move,   for  honest   dealing,  are  certainly  going  to 

i  it  before  many  weeks  go  by.  as  they  will  surely 
find  that  the  mills  are  determined  to  get  results  this 
time,  and  en, I  their  troubles  once  and  for  all.  even 
though  it  is  found  necessary  for  some  of  the  mills  to 
shut  down  indefinitely  for  tin-  want  of  raw  material." 
The  new  classification  became  effective  dune  8  ami 

is  now  as  follow  s  ; 

Classification  of  Rag  Stock. 
Effective  dune  8,  L914. 

No.  1. — Roofing  Rags. 
Soft  rags  containing  a  percentage  of  wool.     Satinet 
garments,   including  men's  coats,   pants,   vests,   mixed 
busies,   seams,    women's   coats,    sacks   and    cloth    skirts. 
all  containing  a  portion  of  wool   fibre. 

No.  2. — Roofing  Rags. 
Cotton  rags.    Large  and  small  cotton  rags,  including 
liniiiLTs     without  seams  attached    .  silk  raL's.  rag  carpets. 
pi  int  rags  and  stockings. 

No.  3. — Gunny  Bagging. 
Fice  from  fertilizer,  charcoal,  coal  and  cement  sacks 
and   chemical,   lime   and    plaster   b 

No.  4.— Brussels  and  Hard  Back  Carpets. 

No.  3. — Roofing  Rags. 
A.    -Tailoi   rags,  free  from  all  rubbish  and  paper.     B. 

— Tailor  rags,  t ntain   not    more  than   10  per  cent. 

paper.     C. — Tailor  rags,  to  contain  over  10  per  cent,  and 
not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  paper. 
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No.  5.— Roofing  Rags. 

1  The  following  mat. -rials,  when  baled  separately, 
can' be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  felt,  but  should  not 
be  included  in  the  above  grades:  Canvas,  window 
shades,  strings  and  buckram. 

••  The  above  shall  be  free  from  paper  (except  No.  o 
stork  B  and  C  as  above  and  rubbish  and  any  mater- 
ials which  are  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  felt 
paper. 

3  Included  in  the  materials  not  suited  for  the  manu- 
facture of  felt  paper  are:  Shoe  cuttings,  felt  boots. 
hats,  corsets,  suspenders,  oil  cloth,  matting,  leather. 
rubber  rope,  mackintosh  clippings,  pasted  stock,  wool. 
stones,  metal  of  all  kinds,  tin  cans,  glass,  bottles,  ashes, 
bones,  shoes,  excelsior,  etc.  _ 

4  We  cannot  agree  to  hold  shipments  oi  interior 
grades  indefinitely  for  adjustment,  assorting  or  re- 
shipment,  as  our  warehouse  facilities  and  unloading 
platforms  are  of  such  limited  capacity  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  store  defective  stock  sent   us.      When  stock 

eoted,  the  mill  shall  notify  the  shipper,  and  such 
•  iek  will  be  held  at  the  expense  and  risk  of 
the  shipper  only  long  enough  to  allow  the  shipper  to 
inspect  the  stock  before  it  is  disposed  of.  We  want 
only  the  grades  ordered  and  of  the  classification  stated 
herein. 

:>.  Should  stock  shipped  us.  which  appears  to  be  ot 

grade  billed,  later  prove  upon  opening  the  packages 

to  be  .d'  inferior  grade,  or  containing  moisture,  we  re- 

the  right  to  charge  and  collect  the  difference  in 

value  when  the  defect    is  discovered. 

6.— Marks.  -It  is  necessary  that  each  shipment,  and 
every  package  in  every  shipment,  be  tagged  with  a 
distinguishing  mark,  including  weight  ami  grade,  in 
order  that  it  ma.\  lie  positively  identified  at  the  mill. 
Such  marks  should  be  clearly  noted  on  each  invoice. 

[nvoices.  Separate  invoices,  accompanied  by  bill 
of  lading,  should  be  rendered  invariably  for  each  con- 
signment or  carload,  with  notation  of  order  number, 
marks,  total  number  of  packages,  grade  and  total 
weight  and  ear  number,  and  list  of  weights  of  each 
grade. 

-  Shippers  of  stock  must  assume  all  risk  of  loss  or 
delays  when  invoices,  bills  of  lading  and  marks  an  not 
sent  a>  requested  above. 

All  Material  Subject  to  the  Following  Conditions. 

!».    Bags  and  all  material  purchased   on  this  order  are 

guaranteed  by  shipper  to  be  dry  and  \'v^  from  rubbish 

;.    material   not   suitable   for  making  paper  or  felt. 

Stock  containing  moisture,  rubbish  <>r  any  material  not 

!,le    for    makniL'    paper    or    felt    will     be    rejected. 

~    > ntaining    moisture    will     be    accepted,     but 

hnZlit  and  settled  for  on  basis  of  actual  dry  weight. 

■.  Your  a ptance  of  our  order  constitutes  agree 

■   to  the  above  terms. 
11.  We  reserve  the  right  to  adjust  any  irregularities 
ibsequenl  shipments. 


New   Honor   for   Pulp   Man 

Mr    I.    M.  W I.  who  was  associated  with  the  orig 

ninl  issue  of  tie  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  with  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Wood,  ar 
ranging  ti  organization  of  this  company,  is 

the  newly-elected  president  of  the  Standard  Chemical 
Iron  and   I, umbel'  Company,     lb-  began  his  career  with 
■    1 1  ilifax,  and  after  being 
',  ith  financial  firms,  was  appointed  manager 

i  'ompany.    Ltd  .    Toronto.      Mr.    Wood 

t  business  of  J    ft  L.  M    Wood, 
financial  1911. 


Activities  in  American  Association 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York.  June  13th.  1914. 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has 
shown  some  activity  recently.  A  live  enthusiasm  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  parent  body  has  been  shown 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  last  month.  A 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  the  Association  offices  at  50  Church  Street 
recently,  and  Frank  L.  Moore,  president  of  the  Newton 
Falls  Paper  Company  of  Watertown,  N.Y..  was  elected 
president.  No  national  secretary  was  elected,  but  those 
in  attendance  were  very  enthusiastic  over  the  new  plan 
of  development. 

The  news  division  has  also  met  to  amend  its  by-laws 
to  conform  to  the  new  organization  of  the  parent  body 
ami  to  appoint  a  committee  to  select  a  secretary  to  look 
after  its  affairs. 

The  Executive  Council  will  meet  again  in  the  near 
future  to  complete  all  details  of  reorganization.  The 
n<-w  Executive  Council  will  be  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers of  each  division.  The  association  will  maintain  its 
offices  in  the  Hudson  Terminal  Building  for  the  present 
at  hast,  and  the  present  force  of  clerks  will  be  retained 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  when 
it  is  hoped  the  new  secretary  will  be  put  in  charge. 

II.  II.  Bishop,  who  has  had  much  experience  as  an  as- 
sociation worker,  has  already  assumed  his  duties  as 
secretary  of  the  wrapping  division,  and  P>.  P.  Naylor, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  writing  division,  will  take  his 
offices  to  50  Church  street  about  July  1. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  new  President,  is  considered  the  big- 
gest man  in  the  paper  industry,  and  has  a  chain  of 
honors  to  his  credit.  He  was  Vice-president  of  the 
wrapping  paper  division  for  two  years.  His  work  as 
President  of  the  Newton  Falls  Paper  Company  has  been 
highly  commended  all  over  the  country.  He  is  also 
President  of  the  Cylinder  Paper  Company.  President 
of  the  Empire  state  Forest  Products  Association,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Watertown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Safety.  His  wide  circle  of 
activities  keeps  him  busy  and  although  the  latest  honor 
conferred  upon  him  was  designed  to  be  a  purely  hon- 
orary position,  Mr.  Moor.-  will  make  it  an  active  one. 

Mr  Moore 's  plan  is  to  have  representatives  study  the 
conditions  of  paper  manufacturing  in  other  countries 
and  to  make  a  constructive  analysis  of  the  attitude  of 
foreign  governments  toward  the  paper  industry.  An- 
other plan  is  to  colled  statistics  regarding  the  eoel 
of  insurance  and  compensation  rates  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  uniform  rate  of  liability  for  paper  manufac- 
turers. 

\s  the  position  of  President  is  filled  by  Mr.  Moore 
without  compensation  or  expense  to  tin-  Association,  it 
is  his  earnest  desire  that  the  members  will  sincerely 
CO  operate   with    him   and    make  suggestions   that    they 

think   will   In-  helpful   to  tl ntire  trade. 

The   wrapping  division   held   a    u ting  at    the   Hotel 

Belmonl  on  the  following  day.     The  main  purpose  of 

the  meeting  was  the  introduction  of  the  new  seeivtary, 
II  II  Bishop,  who  made  a  brief  outline  of  his  plan  of 
work    in  Collecting  stalishes  that   will   he  of  more  value 

than  those  used  in  the  past.  The  division  also  listened 
to  an  address  bj  Charles  II  Case,  an  expert  cost  ac- 
countant of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  subject  of  uniform 
It  is  tie  purpose  of  the  division  to  bring  about 
a   uniform   system   of  costs   for  the  manufacture  of  all 

■  -  of  nrrapping  paper. 
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CLAY  IN  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  MILL  WASTES 


In  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  great  interest  is 
being  taken  in  the  application  of  modern  theories  of 
colloidal  chemistry  to  the  purification  of  mill  wastes. 
The  colloidal  properties  of  clays  by  which  they  arc 
capable  of  absorbing  liquids,  and  certain  solid  mater- 
ials, to  a  greater  extent  tban  their  own  weight  or  vol- 
ume, lias  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  by 
Prof.  P.  Eohland,  of  Stuttgart,  who  has  applied  bis 
great  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  the  correction  of 
undesirable  conditions  connected  with  the  disposal  and 
utilization  of  the  waste  liquors  of  paper  mills. 

The  remarkable  property  of  absorption  possessed  by 
certain  clays  renders  them  capable  of  removing  solid 
substances  from  solutions  with  which  they  may  be  in 
contact,  and  it  is  this  property  which  Professor  Roh- 
land  lias  utilized  in  the  purification  of  mil]  wastes. 

Professor  Bohland  discusses  the  colloidal  elay  puri- 
fication process  in  recent  contributions  to  the  German 
technical  press,  notably  in  the  Wochenblatl  Eur  Papier 
l'abi-ikation,  18  1914,  and  Zentralblatl   fin-  die  osterr.- 


Sourc* 
Supply 


the  colloidal  clay  purification  process  cannot  always 
be  employed  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  elay  emulsion,  useless  components,  all  foreign 
matter  such  as  sand,  etc.,  must  be  readily  removable 
from  the  colloidal  clay,  the  volume  of  clay  employed 
being  considerably  reduced  in  this  way. 

The  chemical  structure  of  colloidal  clay  is  based  on 
a  widely  varying  composition,  and  the  main  factor  is 
always  to  select  the  proper  (day  and  also  to  determine 
the  quantity  to  be  added  accurately  and  in  the  right 
manner.  This  applies  as  well  to  a  possible  supplemen- 
tary addition. 

Where  suitable  clay  is  used  the  waste  liquor  is  first 
quickly  clarified,  the  solid,  minute  particles  being  pre 
cipitated  by  the  sinking  clay.  The  purification  of  the 
waste  liquor  is  effected  b,\  the  absorptive  property  of 

the  colloidal  clay.  This  absorption  is  possible  by  tile 
fact  that  the  elay  presents  numerous  boundary  and 
separation  surfaces  to  the  fluid  to  be  absorbed,  in 
which  superficial  energy,  superficial  tension  and  capil- 
larity are  active.     It  is  consequently  ; lloidal  ehemi 

COphysical  process  that   takes  place. 

To  emploj  a  rough  simile,  we  can  imagine  the  col- 
loidal action  of  clay  to  resemble  that  id'  a  sponge,  which 
absorbs  and  retains  water,  but  with  tin-  difference  that 
the  water  can  be  again  removed  from  the  spone;,.  by 


ungar  Papierindustrie,  4.  1914,  and  with  a  view  to 
keeping  readers  of  "Paper"  fully  advised  regarding 
the  progress  of  science  in  its  relation  to  papermaking 
in  all  its  branches  we  give  herewith  a  translation  id' 
Professor  Robland's  contribution  to  the  Woehenblatt. 

I  le    says  : 

As  a  result  of  various  inquiries,   I    propose   in  this 
paper  to  discuss  somewhat   more  thoroughly   my  col 

loidal  clay  purification  process. 

The  waste  liquors  from  paper  mills  contain  a  consid 
erable  quantity  of  minute  solid  constituents  proceeding 
from  whole-stuff  and  vegetable  fibres:  their  color  is 
mostly  yellowish,  yellow  to  grayish-brown,  some  are 
odorless,  others  give  off  a  decidedly  evil  odor;  the 
waste  liquor  may  be  neutral  or  have  a  slightly  acid  or 
even  an  alkaline  reaction.  In  consequence  of  the  di 
versified  composition  of  waste  liquors  of  paper  mills 


pressure,  while  the  substances  absorbed  by  the  col 
loidal  clay,  lor  instance  the  coloring  substances  of  com 
plex  stitution,  cannot  be  washed  out  again. 

it  can  also  be  imagined  that  the  colliodal  clays  act 
like  semipermeable  walls,  the  large  molecules  of  the 
albuminoids,  th.-  carbohydrates,  as  well  as  the  complex 
coloring  substances,  being  retained  bj  them,  while  the 
smaller  molecules  ami  the  ions  of  salts,  for  example, 
are  diffused  freelj   and  not  retained. 

This  absorptive  capacity  of  colloidal  clay  is  effective 
on  the  following  descriptions  of  substances 

1.  <  >n  colloidal  dissolved  substances  such  as  are  con- 
tained largely  in  the  waste  liquors  from  paper  mills, 
starch,  dextrine,  products  of  albumin,  decomposition 
products,  tannin,  etc. 

-.  <h loring  substances  of  complex  constitution, 

as  well  as  those  that  occur  in  nature,  siudi  as  saffron 
and  annato;  also  th,'  artificial  varieties,  such  as  aniline 

d\  eStuffS,     ete. 

i  'nliiiiiiLr  substances  of  animal  origin,  such  as  car- 
mine, ari'  also  absorbed.     The  Supposition   is  that   these 

coloring  substa a  are  of  complex   constitution,  the 

colloidal  principle  applying  to  substances  id'  this  kind. 
The  waste  liquor  from  paper  mills  contains  coloring 
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substances  that  originate  in  the  wood  substance  or  the 
cellulose,  and  are  consequently  of  vegetable  charae- 
1m  ii  colored  papers  are  mad.',  aniline  coloring 
substances  are  found,  all  of  these  dyes  and  tints  being 
ied  by  the  colloidal  clay  so  as  to  render  the  waste 
liquor  as  clear  as  water. 

Moreover,  oils,  machine  oil,  such  as  frequently  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  are  noticeable  by  reason 
of  their  rainbowbke  irridescence,  are  likewise  absorbed 
by  the  clay. 

Disagreeable  odors  are  also  removed.  Some  paper 
mill  waste  liquors  have  a  slight,  others  a  stronger,  odor 
of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  It  is  these  odors  which  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  factors   inspectors  and  cause 

trouble. 

Finally,  the  colloidal  claj  absorbs  certain  ions,  as 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate  ions,  phosphate  ions,  the  ab- 
sorption being  attended  by  an  exchange  of  the  alkalies 
in  the  solutions  for  the  earth  alkalies  iu  the  colloidal 
clay. 

The  colloidal  clay  mixed  with  the  waste  liquor  is  al- 
lowed to  undergo  sedimentation  in  the  settling  basins 
with  the  minute  solid  particles  and  the  absorbed  sub- 
stances. 

These  sedimentation  basins  are  not  always  properly 
constructed.  It  is  often  found  that  they  are  simply  ex- 
cavations in  the  earth,  having  only  a  uniform  depth  of 
one  yard,  so  that  no  quiet  precipitation  can  take  place, 
and  muddiness  nearly  always  occurs.  The  depth  of  the 
basins  at  the  influx  of  the  waste  water  should  be  at 
leasl  six  feet,  and  three  feet  at  their  discharge,  so  that 

a  sloping  bottom  may  1 btained.    To  promote  better 

sedimentation  and  facilitate  cleansing,  the  sidewalks 
should  also  be  of  sloping  construction.  The  progressive 
flow  from  one  settling  basin  to  another  must  nol  be 
planned  sidewise,  as  shown  in  Fig.  _.  since  in  this  way 
ilid  particles  that  should  have  been  deposited  in 
thi'  first  settling  basin  are  carried  further  with  the 
"theis.  It  is  much  better  that  the  waste  liquor  should 
flow  over  the  cross-walls  of  the  settling  basin,  these 
being  progressively  lower     by  aboul  eight  inches. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  larger  classifying  and  purifying  plant 
rding  to  the  colloidal  clay  method.     At  the  enter- 
ing canal   for  the  waste  liquor,  there  is  a  hydraulic  en 
gine   that    adds   the   clay   emulsion   to   the   waste   liquor. 

For  more  convenient  cleansing  there  are  provided  al 
t. ■rnati\e  inflows  for  the  waste  liquor  into  the  settling 
and    for  its  discharge  into  the  drainage. 

settling  basins  are  best  made  from  stamped  eon 

If.    however,   the   waste   liquor   is  acid,   it    is  ad 

line  the   inner   walls   with   earthenware   tiles. 

colloidal  clay  purification  process  is  cheap,  much 
-  i*  operating  with  artificially  made 

II  Settling  basins  arc  available,  all  that  is 

For  th,    operation  of  the  plaj   refining  plant 
lation  of  a  simple  hydraulic  engine. 

I         Oliclllding  his  paper  I'tol.  ..or   1,'oldand   called   at 
'i  to  th.'   fact   that   a   new   water  law    became 

••ii    April    I.    I'M  I.     Section  24  of  this 
law    makes:  the   person    who  essivi     eontamiii 

harge  into  them 
mltant  dan 
and   i  ide  the  means  of  harassing  manufac 

lint'  complaints 
until  the;  |]ed  to  interfere. 

Pa] 


POINTS   WORTH   KNOWING. 

(out  iniied  from  issue  of  June  1st.) 
l!».     Burning   out    oil   spots   from   the  wire  must  be 

absolutely  eondei d,  because  the  wires  are  attacked 

at  the  soiled  parts  or  are  lengthened  unequally,  which 
causes  the  formation  of  bulges.  The  mode  of  cleaning 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  the  spots.  In  the  case  of 
heavily  sized  papers  alcohol  or  bisulphide  of  carbon 
will  he  used,  ami  for  oil  and  grease  spots  alkalies,  ben- 
zine or  turpentine  For  spots  due  to  loading  materials 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  should  be  employed. 

2d.  As  a  covering  for  flat  suction-boxes,  leather 
should  be  employed  for  tissue  papers,  hard  wood  for 
medium  fine  and  medium  heavy  papers  and  ebonite  for 
board. 

21.  Peal  can  be  very  well  employed  for  certain 
kinds  of  building  felt.  An  admixture  of  30 — 50  per 
cent,  peat  to  second  quality  chemical  pulp  and  browu 
mechanical  wood  pulp  imparts  to  the  product  specific 
lightness  and  the  property  of  absorbing  moisture. 

22.  Sizing  can  be  improved  not  only  by  increasing 
the  admixture  of  size  milk  ami  sulphate  of  alumina: 
adding  sulphate  of  alumina  in  the  edge-runners  or  the 
kneader  and  employing  size  having  a  high  percentage 
of  free  rosin  enable  the  quantity  of  size  added  to  be 
reduced  by  about  one-half. 

ii:!.  By  means  of  the  Oechelhauser  machine  M.  <;. 
paper  can  be  obtained  of  a  breaking-length  greater  than 
that  obtained  with  the  ordinary  Fourdrinicr  machine. 
This  has  been  determined  by  parallel  tests  with  the 
same  composition  of  pulp  and  kind  of  beating  ami  oth- 
er like  conditions. 

'24.  Without  doubt  the  cylinder  mould  is  best  suit- 
ed for  yarn  papers.  As  greal  a  breaking-length  as  pos- 
sible in  the  longitudinal  direction,  which  comes  almost 
solely  into  consideration,  can  be  most   readily  obtained. 

25.  Rejected  printing  paper  is  best  treated  for  be- 
ing used  again  in  a  funnel-like  vessel  with  alkalies, 
whereupon  the  almost  pure  pulp  is  run  off  below. 
w  hilst   the  soiled  parts  arc  removed  from  the  surface. 

26.  In  order  to  increase  the  life  of  leather  belts  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  grease  occasionally.  In  order  to 
make  the  pores  of  the  leather  able  to  absorb  the  grease 
Me  belts  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  weak  al- 
kaline solution  and  alter  drying  be  treated  with  a 
good   grease   fm-   from   acid. 


CLEAN  PULP  FROM  OLD  PAPER. 

Acording  to  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  the  Wochen- 
blatl  fur  Papierfabrikation,  the  washing  of  printed 
and  written  paper,  or  'he  conversion  of  old  paper  into 
new.  has  long  engaged  the  attention  id'  inventors.  In 
creased  interesl  has  been  aroused  in  the  subject  by  the 
impending  scarcity  of  wood.  Professor  Kirchner's  es 
timate  shows  that  out  of  two  million  tons  aggregate  pro- 

ducti i  paper.  200,000  tons  (or  Id  per  cenl      repre 

sents  old  paper  worked  over  again.    Apart  from  paper 

ered   from  the  household   newspapers  and   ■• omit 

Looks  form  a  large  proportion.    The  process  as  carried 
■  >ut   ai   Retitlingen,  Germany,  is  fully  described.     The 

art  icle   concludes  as    follow  s 

'Willi   paper  washing  there  opens  a   new    era   for  the 
waste   papef  business  ami   a  source  of  national   wealth 

Even  the  spectre  of  a  wood  famine  appears  less  threat- 
ening    So  from  overnight  paper  washing  has  grown 

from    a    much    ridiculed   problem    to  a    branch   of   paper 
manufacture      He  who  has  eyes  to  see.  let  hit 
Paper  Trade  Journal. 
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SUITABILITY  OF   LONGLEAF    PINE   FOR  PAPER  PULP 


Bulletin  by  HENRY  E.  SURFACE,  Chemical  Engineer  in  Forest  Products,  and  ROBERT  E.  COOPER, 

Chemist  in  Forest  Products. 


Southern  Pines  for  Kraft  Pulp. 

The  southern  pines  have  not.  until  within  the  Inst 
few  years,  been  considered  suitable  for  paper  pulp. 
Their  resinous  nature  is  the  chief  drawback  in  mos1 
processes  of  paper  making.  The  recenl  development 
in  Europe,  especially  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  of  the 
sulphate  process,  however,  and  the  superior  quality 
of  the  product  made  from  resinous  woods  has  turned 
atention  to  longleaf  and  other  southern  pines  as  a  pos 
sible  source  of  pulp  in  this  country.  These  pines  havi 
long,  thick-walled  fibres,  and  also  high  specific  gravi 
ties,  implying  Large  yields  per  cord,  and  therefore  seem 
particularly  adapted  for  the  manufacture,  at  low  cost. 
of  strong  wrapping  papers.  The  waste  from  the  lum- 
ber industry  in  the  South  suggests  a  source  of  cheap 
raw  material. 

While  the  sulphate  process  can  he  used  in  the  manu- 
facture id'  bleaching  pulps,  its  principal  product  is  an 
undercooked,  aonbleaching,  brown  pulp  known  as 
"kraft"  pulp,  the  term,  a  German  one.  signifying 
strength.  True  to  its  name,  this  pulp  produces  a  re 
markably  strong  paper,  very  resistanl   to  wear. 

Kraft  papers,  which  may  lie  made  by  tic  soda  as 
well  as  by  the  sulphate  process,  are  especially  adapted 
for  wrapping  purposes.  Wrapping  papers  stand  third 
among  the  paper  products  of  the  United  states,  being 
exceeded  in  amount  and  value  only  by  news  and  book 
papers.  In  1909  the  production  of  wrapping  papers 
of  all  kinds  aggregated  764,000  shorl  tons,  with  a  value 
of  $42,296,000.  The  value  of  wrapping  papers  im- 
ported  in  1912  was  $846,500,  Complete  statistics  Eor 
recent  importations  of  kraft  paper  arc  not  available, 
hut  in  1908,  three  years  after  its  introduction  into  tie 
United  states,  the  imports  amounted  to  between  10,000 
and  12,000  tons  In  1912  the  imports  of  unbleached 
sulphate  pulp  from  Sweden  alone  were  approximately 
21,600  shorl    tons,  and    from    Norwaj    8,400  short    tons, 

Manila  wrapping  papers,  including  the  better  imita- 
tion manilas,  have  generally  been  considered  the 
strongest  and  best  wearing,  hut  the  Ligb.1  weighl  kraft 
papers  give  the  same  service  as  manilas  almost  twice 
as  heavy.  Although  strong,  light-weighl  wrapping  pa 
pers  are  made  in  this  country   from  sulphite   pulps,  the 

imported  kraft  papers  and  papers  made  fr imported 

krafl  pulps  have  proved  too  formidable  competitors 
for  even  the  lust  wholly-domestic  product  of  this  kind. 
The  immediate  success  and  largelj  increasing  use  ol 
kraft  products  has  brought  on  the  markel  imitations, 
colored  to  resemble  the  genuine,  made  from  strong 
sulphite  pulp  or  from  such  pulp  together  with  -round. 
steamed-wood  pulp.  Although  some  of  them  are  quit* 
strong  in  the  light  weights,  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
genuine  in  other  ways.  The  opportunity  for  devloping 
an  increased  domestic  output  id'  kraft  products  from 
native  woods  is  apparent. 

The  above-mentioned  conditions  led  the  Forest  s,-r 
vice  to  conduct  a  series  of  tests  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  Fni 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  .Madison.  Wis.,  in  order  1 
determine  the  suitability  of  the  southern  pines  for 
paper  pulps;  2  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  varying 
cooking  conditions  in  the  sulphate  process  of  pulp  mak- 
ing;    '■'     t mpare  the  sulphate  process  with  the  soda 

process,    only  longleaf  pine  has  so  far  been  used  in  the 


tests,  of  which  this  bulletin  gives  the  results  under 
such  preliminary  analyses  as  have  been  made  at  this 
time. 

Lumber  Waste  Available  for  Pulp  Making. 

The  total  stand  of  longleaf  pine  (privately  owned) 
was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  1910 
at  -2:)2  billion  feet  hoard  measure,  while  for  all  southern 
pines  the  amount  was  placed  at  384  billion  feet.  The 
liimhei   cut    from  these  pines  in   1910  amounted  to  II 

billion  feet.  The  sawed  luillher  represents  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  volume  of  the  log  as  it  comes  to  the 
mill.  Bark  and  saw-dust,  which  are  valueless  for  paper 
making,  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  waste, 
hut  it  is  safe  to  say  that  lit)  per  cent,  of  the  volume 
of  tin-  log,  exclusive  of  the  hark,  is  lost  in  slabs,  edg 
LngS,  and  trimmings.  Tops  and  defective  logs  left  in 
the  woods  and  small  logs  which  at  present  are  coii 
verted  into  lumber  with  little  or  no  profit  would  fur- 
llisl'  a  supply  of  raw  material  for  pulp  making  even 
greatei    than    that    derived    from    the    mill    waste" 

The  waste  wood  mentioned  is  not  as  a  rule  the  clean, 
''|,;"  material  to  which  pulp  mills  have  I n  accus- 
tomed. Mut  when  tin'  soda  and  sulphate  processes  are 
employed,  the  presence  ,,f  knots,  pitch  pockets  and 
streaks,  and  remnants  of  decayed  wood  and  hark  are 
""'  v,l>  objectionable.  The  expense  of  handling  and 
preparing  slabs  and  other  irregular  sizes  and  shapes, 
however,  is  greater  than  for  round  pulp-wood,  so  the 
initial   cosl   of  such    material   must    be  low  enough  to 

Offsel     the    extra    cost     incident     to    its    use. 

Pulp  Making  Processes  Applicable  to  Longleaf  Pine. 
Four  or  five  mills  are  at  present  using  southern  pine 
111111  vvaste  for  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper  and 
similar  products,  three  of  which  emploj  the  sulphate 
process,  Several  other  sulphate  mills  are  either  pro 
jected  or  in  course  of  construction.  Because  of  the 
Pea Ils  nature  of  the  w |  the  preparatii f  paper 

I"1'!1  IV longleaf  pine  is  confined  to  the  soda  and  sul- 
phate processes,  unless  special  extraction  treatments 
are  employed  preliminary   to  cooking. 

The  s,,,|;,  piocss  consists  in  ,| i -est i ii -  suitably  pre- 
pared WOOd  with  caustic  sod;,  (NoOH)  solution.'  The 
cooking  i. -suits  in  dissolving  the  1,-nin  and  resin  from 
one  another.  The  action  depends  partly  upon  the  direct 

solvent  and  saponifying  power  of  tl austic  s„da   and 

partly  upon  th,-  hydrolysis  of  the  wood  in  the  presence 
ot  water  at  high  temperatures,  forming  organic  acid 
products  which  unite  with  the  alkali  preset  Cellu 
'"-'-  of  which  the  fibres  an-  chiefly  composed,  with- 
stands tl ooking  action,  except   under  v,.rv  severe 

treatment. 

Th-  spent  cooking  liquor,  or  "black  liquor  "  is  sep- 
arated from  the  pulp  fibres  and  evaporated  the  ,-esi 
due  ls  calcined  in  a  furnace,  and  the  soda  compounds 
are  recovered  as  "black  ash."  aD  imp,,,-  80dium  car 

1'""a,''|     Ni'-(   °     ■       "US   ash    is  dissolved    in    water    ami 

th,-  solution  is  causticized  with  EreBhly  burned  lime- 
th,-  resulting  cans,,,.  80da   is  again   used   in   cooking! 

I  he    losses   ol    soda    oec  ,,  r  ri  .1  g  1 1 1    t  I,  e   o  ,„.  ra  t  ,  o  „  s   a  re    made 

up  by  adding  fresh  soda  ash  commercial  sodium  car- 
bonate l  previous  to  causticizing. 

Tl„-  sulphate  process  is  similar  to  the  soda  process 
except  that  sodium  sulphide     \\,  s     „  employed  as  a 

cooking  chemical  in  addition  to  the  , -austic  so'da      The 
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sodium  sulphide  is  derived  from  sodium  sulphate  Na 
S<  I  -  which  is  added  during  the  recovery  operations 
to  make  up  for  the  losses,  and  it  is  from  this  chemical 
that  the  process  derives  its  nam.'.  The  sodium  sulphate 
is  mixed  with  the  black  ash  and  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature  in  a  "smelter";  this  treatment  reduces  it 

dium  sulphide,  although  the  faction  is  not  com- 
smelt"  containing  sodium  carbonate,  so 
;  in  water  and  the  solution  is  causticized,  as  in  the 
soda  process,  with  Hum.  which  lias,  however,  little  ac- 
tion on  the  sulphide  and  the  sulphate.  During  cooking 
the  organic  acids  produced  react  with  the  sodium 
Bulphide,  as  wel  as  with  the  caustic  soda,  so  that  in 
calcining  both  chemicals  are  recovered  as  sodium  car 
bonate.  If  desired,  soda  ash  may  be  added  to  the 
smelt  solution  before  causticizing  in  order  to  im 
the  proportion  of  caustic  soda  in  the  cooking  liquors. 
Some  mills  have  also  found  it  advantageous  to  mix  with 
the  causticized  cooking  liquors  some  of  the  black 
liquors  diverted  from  the  recovery  operations. 

The  soda  and  sulphate   p] gses  Can   be  applied  to 

extracted  or  steam-distilled  chips  from  which  rosin  and 
turpentine  have  been  removed.    Turpentine  can  also  be 

Mid  from  resinous  chips  during  the  cooking  opera- 
tions by  condensing  the  "relief"  from  the  top  of  the 
digester.  However,  the  turpentine  is  very  impure,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphate  process  contains  organic 
sulphur  compounds  from  which  it  is  separated  with 
iitlieiilty. 

Experimental  Methods — Kinds  of  Tests. 

Tile    tests    made    by    tile    Forest    Service    were    of    two 

classes:  l  Autoclave  tests  ami  (2)  semicommercial 
t'-^ts.  The  autoclave  tests  comprised  several  series  id' 
cooks  made  to  determine  the  effects  of  verying  the 
cooking  conditions  of  the  sulphate  process.  The  semi- 
commercial  te>ts  include  cooks  made  by  the  soda  as  well 
as  by  the  sulphate  process.  Tip'  semi-commercial  sul- 
phate cooks  employed  such  cooking  conditions  as  the 
autoclave  tests  indicated  would  give  good  results, 
while  the  tots  usiii<_r  the  soda  process  were  made  with 
cooking  conditions  that  would  give  results  comparable 
ise  obtained  from  the  sulphate  cooks.  Because  the 
semicommercial  tests  show  in  a  more  direct  manner 
tlie  possibilities  of  preparing  paper  pulp  from  long- 
leaf    pine,    they    will    he    discussed    before    the    autoclave 

■ 

Wood  Used. 

The  test   material  consisted  of  longleaf  pine   (Pinus 

Mill.)    from   two   localities,     Perry     County, 

and  Tangipahoa   Parish,   I. a.     A   portion  id'  the 

foyer,  consisting  of  edgings  containing  approximately 

t-oflal    amounts   of   gap  wood    and    heartwood,    was    used 

■A  so, la  t.sts.  and  another  similar 

:i    of   the   same   shipment    was    used    for   the   auto 

clave  tots.    The  average  b< Iry  weight  of  the  wood 

tutoclave   tests   was   30.  I    pounds   per 

volume  j   the   maximum   and    minimum 

II    6  pounds,  respectively.    The 

I  lirly  free  from  resin       The  remaining  cooks 
o  l.utt   logs     |f)  and  22  inches  diamet 

oa  wood,  including  all  of  the  sapwood  and 

luai t  .,  were  quite  resinous,  hut  were 

i  oots.     The)    had    an    average     hone  drj 

pOUnda     pel'     Cllle  II      Volume 

laximum  and  minimum  weights  wen'    nil   ami 
elj  .   for  the  various  determine- 

Dg  by  iemo\  ing 
•  ing  tie'  p  i  the  grain  into 


sections  five-eighths  inch  thick,  which  wore  then  split 
into  chips  about  three-sixteenths  to  one-fourth  inch  by 
1'  to  ti  inches  across  the  grain.  The  chips  were  screened 
to  remove  sawdust,  and  each  lot  was  thoroughly  mixed 
so  as  to  be  uniform  throughout. 

Apparatus. 

The  semi-commercial  cooks  were  made  in  a  vertical. 
stationary  digester  consisting  of  a  east  steel  cylindrical 

shell  with  top  and  bottom  cones,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  62  gallons.  The  digester  was  fitted  at  the  top 
with  a  "relief  'or  vent  pipe,  a  pressure  gauge,  and  a 
thermometer;  and  at  the  side  with  a  gauge  glass  for 
noting  the  height  of  the  liquor.  The  bottom  was  ar- 
ranged for  "bio wine;"  the  eoi it ei its  after  cooking.  Heat 
was  furnished  partly  by  passu-  -team  directly  into  the 
digester  at  the  bottom  and  partly  by  two  steam  coils 
regulated  by  admitting  either  more  or  less  steam  into 
the  digester  and  by  relieving  any  excess  pressure  by 
means  of  the  top  vent. 

Th  autoclave  cooks  were  made  in  a  horizontal  rotary 
autoclave  with  a  capacity  of  about  '1  gallons.  This  ves- 
sel was  made  of  a  6-inch  steel  pipe  with  blank  flange 
ends,  fitted  with  trunnions,  to  one  of  which  was  attach- 
ed a  pressure  gauge.  A  screw-joint  handhole  opening 
in  the  side  provided  for  charging.  Heat  was  furnished 
by  Bunsen-burner  flames  underneath  the  autoclave, 
and  the  pressures  were  regulated  by  increasing  or  de- 
creasing tin'  heat.  The  autoclave  was  not  relieved 
during  cooking,  and  no  observations  of  temperatures 
were  made.  The  cooked  pulps  were  not  blown,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  seiiiicommei'cia  1  tests,  but  the  cooking 
vesesl  was  quickly  COOled  and  the  contents  poured  out. 

Procedure  in  Testing. 

The  liquor  charges  for  the  sulphate  cooks  were  pre- 
pared by  mixing  caustic  soda  and  sodium  sulphide  so- 
lutions of  known  composition,  as  determined  by  pre- 
riou  analyses,  together  with  water  and  dry  sodium 
sulphate.  The  amounts  of  each  constituent  were  taken 
in  such  proportions  that  when  the  whole  mixture  was 
charged,  with  the  chips,  into  the  digester  or  autoclave. 
tlie  amounts  of  each  chemical  per  pound  of  chips     bone 

dry  basis  '    was  in  the  desired   proportion,  and   th »n- 

centration  of  chemicals  in  the  digester  liquor  (includ- 
ing the  water  in  the  chips)  was  of  the  desired  degree. 
For  soda  cooks  the  procedure  was  similar,  except  that 

E  soda  was  the  only  chemical  to  he  taken  into  COD 

sideration.      The  general  procedure  in  conducting  the 

lets  was  as  follows: — 

The  chips  to  be  used  for  a  cook  were  sampled  and 
weighed.  By  means  of  the  sample  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture  in    the   chips   and    the   equivalent    boue  dr\     weigh! 

i    the  charge  were  determined.     The  chips,  together 

with  tl ooking  liquors,  were  then  charged  in' 

lave  or  digester,  and  the  vessel  closed.      After  a 

cook  was  completed  tl rude  pulp  obtained  was  wash 

ed  thoroughly,  pressed  to  remove  water,  .shredded. 
weighed,  and  sampled  for  determining  its  equivalent 
drj  weight.  The  pulp  was  then  mixed  with  water 
and  treated  in  a  Hollander-style  beating  engine  with 
the  roil  barely  touching  the  bedplate    lighl  brush    un 

til    the    soft    chips    III    the    pulp    had    become    disintegrated 

into  libels  and  the  \\,t  libers  had  a  smooth,  slipper} 
fed.  The  beater  roll  was  then  pressed  hard  down  on 
the  bedplate  stilV  brush  .  ami  the  beating  operation 
Continued  until  the  pulp  was  suitable  for  making  wrap 
ping  paper,  as  determined  h\  its  "feel."  The  beat, -II 
pulp   was  then   screened   through   the   slots     0.012   inch 
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width)  of  a  diaphragm  pulp  screen.  In  all  eases  the 
screenings  obtained  were  so  small  in  amount  that  they 
were  disregarded  in  the  yield  calculations.  The  seini- 
commercial  pulps  were  run  over  a  Pusey  and  Jones  15- 
inch  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  into  rolls  of  dry  paper. 
while  the  autoclave  pulps  were  made  up  into  sheets 
on  a  small  hand  mold.  The  papers  thus  produced  con- 
tained the  experimental  pulps  alone,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  other  materials. 

Determination  of  Yields  and  Properties. 

The  yield  of  pulp  (bone-dry  basis)  is  usually  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  bone-dry  weight  of  the 
chip  charge,  both  weights  being  determined  as  ex- 
plained above.  When  yields  per  cord  are  given  they 
are  based  on  a  "solid  cord"  containing  100  cubic  feet  of 
clear  wood  (green  volume  I  having  a  bone-dry  weight 
of  35.5  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  or  3,550  pounds  per 
cord. 

The  strengths  of  the  papers  from  the  semicommercial 
pulps  were  determined  by  means  of  a  Mullen  paper 
tester,  five  "pop  tests"  being  made  on  double  thick- 
nesses of  each  paper.  The  value  is  expressed  as  a 
"strength  ratio."  which  is  the  average  of  the  five  test 
values  in  pounds  per  square  inch  divided  by  the  aver 
age  sheet  thicknesses  in  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch, 
and  also  as  a  "strength  factor."  which  is  the  average 
of  the  five  pop  tests  divided  by  the  weight  per  ream 
of  500  sheets  of  paper,  each  measuring  24  by  -iii  inches. 
The  relative  resistance  of  the  papers  to  wear  was  de 
termined  by  crumpling  the  sheets  in  the  hand,  and  all 
other  properties  mentioned,  except  strength,  were  de 
termined  by  feel  or  by  observation  without  the  aid  of 
instruments. 

Sulphate  Process. 

The  object  of  the  semicommercial  sulphate  cooks 
was  to  secure  the  best  quality  id"  pulp  with  the  bighesl 
possible  yield.  The  severitj  of  cooking  employed  de 
pends  largely  upon  the  use  for  which  the  pulps  are  in- 
tended. If  bleaching  or  easy  bleaching  pulps,  such  as 
are  used  in  book  and  other  whit.'  papers,  are  desired, 
severe  cooking  treatments  are  accessary  than  if 
the  pulps  are  to  he  used  in  natural-color  wrapping  pa 
pns.  The  present  experiments  apply  more  especially 
to  the  latter,  for  which  the  important  propertii  - 
strength,  toughness,  and  resistance  to  wear.  The  terms 
mild,  medium,  ami  severe  cooking,  and   undercooked, 

well  cooked,  and  overcooked   pull's   used   in   the  d 

sion   ale   significant   only   with    res] t    to   tl bjecl 

of  the  t.  sts 

Mild  Cooking  Treatments. 

Tlie  less  severe  the  cooking  id  the  larger  will 

be  the  yield  ot   elude   pulp.      IIow  :s  a   point 

at  which  the  pulp  will  begin  to  lose  its  valuable  pro 
pei ties  for  making  wrapping  papers.  'I'll,-  crude  un- 
beaten pulp  from  the  mild  cook  was  full  of  Koft  chips, 
which,  while  hard  enough  to  resist  the  action  of  a 
stream  of  water  under  pressure  could  easily  be  picked 
apart  with  the  lingers.  The  paper  made  from  the 
beaten  pulp  had  a  strength  factor  of  (I. oil.  was  mod- 
erately tough,  ami  had  fair  wearing  properties.  As 
a  wrapping  paper  it  would  be  considered  of  medium 
giade.  The  yield.  61.2  per  cent  or  2,172  pounds  per 
solid  coid.  was  very  high,  considering  the  qualitj  of 
pulp  obtained.  Pulps  produced  under  less  severe  cook- 
ing conditions  had  higher  yields,  but  the  quality  was 
not  so  good,  as  evidenced  by  brittleness.  lack  of 
strength,  and  poor  wearing  properties. 


Severe  Cooking  Treatments. 

The  effect  of  more  severe  cooking  treatments,  pro- 
duced mainly  by  greater  initial  concentrations  and 
amounts  of  active  cooking  chemicals,  was  evidenced 
by  thoroughly  cooked  or  overcooked  pulps.  The  crude 
pulps  were  not  only  free  from  chips  and  shives,  but  also 
seemed  to  be  soft  and  fluffy.  The  papers  made  from 
tlie  beaten  pulps,  however,  were  of  wry  superior  qual- 
ity with  regard  to  resistance  to  wear,  toughness,  and 
strength,  the  strength  factors  being  0.91  and  0.86. 
Both  pulps  became  slightly  hydrated  during  the  beat- 
er treatments,  which  produced  a  parchmentizing  effect 
and  increased  the  strength  and  toughness.  Hither  of 
the  papers  could  be  rubbed  or  crumpled  for  a  long  time 
without  becoming  fuzzy,  tearing,  or  showing  signs  of 
wear  at  the  place  id'  friction.  The  papers  bad  ah.o  -, 
soft,  smooth,  greasy,  leather-like  feel,  and  were  light 
brown  in  color,  like  the  imported  kraft  papers.  The 
yields  were  rather  low  for  sulphate  kraft  pulps.  From 
1,609  pounds  per  solid  cord  to  1,569  pounds  per  solid 
cord  was  the  yield.  Under  still  more  severe  cooking 
treatments  longleaf  pine  pulps  become  very  sofl  and 
gradually  lose  their  strength  and  wearing  properties. 

Medium  Cooking  Treatments. 

The  above  mentioned  rooks  show  approximately  the 
'   and    lower   limits  of  yield    in    the    production    of 

pulps  and  papers  of  g I  quality.     All  things  consid 

el,, |.  the  cooks  Clasesd  With  those  of  m.'dillUI  M'Vt  rity, 
gave  the  best    results. 

The  crude   pulps   were   slightly   raw   and   contained 
some  soft  chips,  which,  however,  broke  up  in  the  beat.r. 
The  pulp  in  some  ,-as.s  was  hydrated  during  the   I,   at 
ing  treatment   to  such   an   extenl    that    the   paper   made 

from  it  had  a  parchment-like  appearai the  badivid 

mil  tillers  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from  .  acL 
other.      This  paper  had  g I  wearing  properties  and 

was  very  tough,   with  a   strength   factor  id'  0.77. 

Effects  of  Beating. 

The  mechanical   treatment    given   a    krift    pulp   has  as 
important   an  influence  on  the  properties  of  the  result 
ing  paper  ring  treatment   its  if.       ,\  crude 

pulp  which  aj. p.ais  t,,  be  of  little  value  can  be  made 
into  strong  high-grade  paper  if  th,-  proper  heat,  r 

incut    is   employed,    while    the    best    pulps   can    easily    be 

ruined  by  improper  beating.  The  use  of  kollergangs 
or  edge  runners  preliminary  to  actual  beating,  or  of 
Stone  lolls  and  bedplates  in   the  beaters,  ::n,l  the  deter 

ruination  by  successive  tests  of  the  refining  ..ml 

ing  treatments  best    adapt,,!   for  a    paiticular  pulp  un- 
doubtedly would  have  resulted  in  papers  id'  much  be1 
ter  quality  than  thus,-  obtained.      Nevertheless,  many 
of  the  experimental    papers   were   equal   or  superior  to 
commercial  kraft  papers. 

a  pulps  from  longleaf  pine  tend  to  be  soft  and 
fluffy,  even  when  slightly  undercooked,  or  chippy.  Pro 
per  beatet    treatments  will  remedy  this  to  some  extent, 

but    the    pulp    does    Hot    become    SO    Well    hydrated    Ql 

iain  the  same  smooth,  greasy  fed  during  beating  as 
the  sulphate  pulps,  and  the  resultant  papers  di 
tin-  parchmentized  effect  so  characteristic  of  the  sul- 
phate papers.  <  >n  the  paper  machine  soda  stoch  runs 
"free,"  while  sulphate  stock  runs  "slow."  provided,  -f 
course,  both  kinds  of  stock  are  handled  similarly  in 
iter. 
The  soda  papers  were  inferior  to  the  sulphate  papers 
in  resistance  to  wear;  the  latter  could  be  rubbed  and 
crumpled   for  a   long  time  without   showings  signs  of 
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wear,  wink'  the  former  had  a  tendency  to  become  fuzzy 
and   tear   under   similar   treatment.    Even    those   sul 
phate  pulps  at  very  high  yields  had  wearing  qualities 
equal  to  the  besl  soda  pulps.    There  is  little  doubl  thai 
higher  yields  of  good  kraft  pulp  can  be  obtained  with 
the  sulphate  process  than  with  the  soda  process.    Sul 
phate  pulps  of  fairly  good  qualitj  ran  be  obtained  with 
yi.-lds  as  high  as  tii  per  cent,  while  the  limit   for  soda 
pulps  is  approximately  50  per  cent.    With  higher 
the  soda  pulps  Ins.-  strength  and  toughness  and  become 
brittle.    A  sulphate  pulp  with  a  60  per  cenl  yield  can 
be  made  into  a  medium  grade  of  krat't   wrapping  pa 
per,  while  a  soda  pulp  having  the  same  yield  will  pro 
duce  only  a   very  inferior  grade.     Considering   b 

_  strength  alone,  equally  strong  papers  can  be  made 
by  either  pi  ocess. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  sulphate  process  over  Ihe 
soda  process  is  thai  in  the  former  the  pulp  can  be  v<  rj 
much  undercooked  and  still  produce  a  fair  quality  of 
paper,  while  a  soda  pulp  must  be  comparatively  well 
cooked  before  a  good  paper  ran  be  made  from  it. 
Moreover,  the  best  sulphate  krat't  pulps  were  obtained 
with  a  total  duration  of  cooking  of  only  3.5  hours, 
while  in  the  soda  tests  6  hours  were  required  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

Autoclave  Tests. 

The  autoclave  tests,  which,  as  previously  explained. 
preceded  the  semicommercial  tests,  were  made  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  varying  the  cooking  conditions 

in  the  product] if  sulphate  pulp.     The  cooking  con 

ditions  investigated  were : 

1     Amounts  of  the   various  cooking  chemical   em- 
ploj  ed. 
2     Cooking  pressures  or  temperatures. 
.;     Durations  ol  cooking. 

\  Initial  co mtrations  of  chemicals  in  the  diges- 
ter liquors. 
Aside  from  the  chemicals  aormallj  present  in  sul 
phate  cooking  liquors  thai  is,  caustic  soda,  sodium 
sulphide,  sodium  sulphate,  and  sodium  carbonate,  the 
effects  of  sodium  chloride  and  sulphur  in  conjunction 
with  caustic  soda  were  studied.  The  tests,  Tables  1 
to  10,  inclusive,  were  made  in  series,  in  anj  of  whicl 
all  cooking  conditions  except  the  one  under  observation 
were  held  as  nearly  constanl  as  possible. 

In  the  experiments,  the  effects  of  varj   amounts  of 

■   c  soda  ami  of  sodium   sulphide,  and   the  influence 
-Lite,  sodium  Bulphate,  and  other  chemi 
cals  and  combinations,  as  well  as  the  effed  of  varying 
temperatures,  durations  of  cooking  etc.,  were  noted. 

Niiimnan   of  conclusion  from  the  autoclave  tests 
wcre:- 

1      The  effective  cooking  chemicals  in  sulphate  cook 
ing  liquors  are  caustic  soda  and  sodium  sulphide,  the 

er  being  the  more  drastic  in   its  action      Si 
sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate,  which  unavoidably  oc 

cur  in    the   commercial    liquors,    ale    of   no   assistance    in 

lillg.   at    least    so   far  as  the   w I   of   longleaf   pine   Is 

I  lied. 

ii  the  amounts  of  eil her  c 
odium  sulphide,  or  both    result   in    no 
cook  il'ect  max-  he  obt.ni I  bj   inereas 

ing    either     the    c.ikllie     pressure,     the     .1    ll'ati if    e,,,,l. 

or  the  initial  concentrations  of  the  chpmii 

the 

More  thorough  cooking  is  cvidenci  I  bj   decroas 

ed  yields  and  by  lightei lored  pulpa  until  a  eondi 

turn  of  very  th  lei    which 

ot  affected, 


\  The  best,  or  well-cooked,  sulphate  kraft  pulps 
will  have  good  strength  ami  wearing  properties,  will 
he  light  l>t  own  in  color,  ami  will  have  a  smooth,  firm 
leathei  like  feel  when  properlj  beaten.  Undercooked 
pulps  aie  characterized  by  a  darker  brown  r  dor.  brit- 
tleness.  lack  of  strength,  and  poor  wearing  properties. 
I  >\  ei  cooked  pulps  are  light  g]  ay  in  color  ami  may  have 
good  strength  and  wearing  properties  when  properly 
beaten,  hut  th.'  yield  will  he  low.  l'ulps  much  over- 
cooked, in  addition  to  being  light  gray  in  color,  will 
he  soft  and  fluffy,  with  little  strength. 

(5)  With  each  different  combination  id'  the  cooking 
conditions  there  is  a  definite  minimum  amount  id' 
-odium  sulphide  which  must  he  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  caustic  soda  present  to  impart  to  the  product 
the  high  strength  ami  good  wearing  properties  char- 
acteristic of  properh   cooked  sulphate  krat't  p 

(6)  The  use  of  sodium  chloride  in  conjunction  with 
caustic  soda  improves  the  quality  of  the  pulp  to  a  slight 
extent  only.  The  similar  use  of  sulphur  results  in 
pulps  having  properties  practicaly  the  same  aj  those 

of    sulphate    pulps. 

'7'  As  the  proportion  of  sodium  sulphide  In  'he  di 
gester  charge  is  increased,  the  disagreeable  odor  pro 

dllced     in     the    COOking    Opel  at  iolis     beCOIUCS     more     pio 

Qounced. 

Practical  Significance  of  the  Experiments. 

While     the     plesellt      experiments     a  IV       not         complete, 

the}  show-  conclusivelj  (1)  that  longleaf  pine  is  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  natural  color  kraft 
pulps  and  papers ;  (2)  that  the  sulphate  process  of  pulp 
making  applied  to  this  wood  affords  products  of  bet 
ter  quality  and  of  higher  yields  than  the  soda  mvi"s>; 
:li  that  kraft  papers  can  be  made  from  longleaf  pine 
equal  or  superioi  in  quality  to  the  imported  and  domes- 
tic  kraft    papers  now   on   the   market:   and       1      that    the 

high  gravity  of  the  w 1  and  the  resultant  high  yield 

of  pulp  per  conl  give  longhaf  pine  an  advanl  ige  pos- 
sessed  by  few.  if  any,  other  commercially  important 
w  nods  suitable  for  pulp  making. 

The   autoclave   tests   indicate   that    there   should    he   a 
certain  combination  of  values  for  the  variable  cooking 

•on. In s    which    will    result    in    the    most    economical 

method  oi  operation.  However,  other  factors  than  the 
variables  thus  far  investigated  must  he  taken  into  eon 
sideration  in  determining  what  this  combination  is. 
I'm-  example,  the  proper  degree  to  which  a  pulp  must 
he    cooked    will    depend     p.uth     upon    the    cost     of    the 

In  ater  treatment.      With  cheap  power  for  beating,  the 

pulp    Heed    Hot    he    so    se\,  r.'l\     cooked    as    when    the    COSl 

of   power   is   high.        Tic   besl    concentrations   an.1 
portions  of  chemicals  in  the  digester  liquors  will  Ilk-. 

wise  depend  upon  tl fficiencj   of  the  recover}   Bys 

tern  ami  the  method  of  opei ating  it. 


NEW  SALES  MANAGER. 

The  Brunei   Kails  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornell,   Wis 
fonain,  «  hi  iiufacl  tire  ami  sale  ,.f 

wood  fibre  wallboard  under  private  brands  to  the  job 
bing  trade,  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr  E  W  <  'ow 
ell.   lot  .■•!   with   roofing     manufacture     and 

to  conduct   tin-  sales  of  their  wallboard   Ihmii.sn 

This  firm  is  shipping  large  quantities  of  their  board 
into  Western  Canada,  where  it  is  being  received  with 

l.l\  o|  ,  ,|    |.\     th.-    i 
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Fire  starting  at  9.30  on  the  night  of  .May  20th,  in  the 
elevator  on  the  second  floor  of  tin-  Columbus  Waste 
Paper  Company's  building  at  Spring  street  and  the 
Hocking  Valley  Railway  tracks,  Columbus,  0.,  swept 
through  the  rear  of  the  structure,  igniting  piles  of  in- 
flammable materia]  stored  there  and  inflicting  a  loss 
estimate. 1  by  Fire  Chief  Lauer  at  $10,000.  When  the 
night  watchman  noticed  the  fire  the  flames  were  leap 
Log  from  second-story  windows.  II'1  turned  in  an  alarm 
and  hurried  to  the  stable  in  the  rear,  where  three  horses 
were  kept.  With  the  arrival  of  the  firemen  the  horses 
were  rescued  just  in  time  to  escape  the  flames.  The 
stable  and  a  storeroom  in  the  rear  were  destroyed.  The 
interior  of  the  main  building,  a  three  storj  brick,  was 
gutted  and  about  half  of  the  roof  collapsed.  The  waste 
paper  concern  is  owned  by  the  Selby  Company  of 
Cleveland.  The  contents  of  the  building  were  worth 
about  $35,000,  a  total  loss,  as  insurance  is  not  given 
on  such  material. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Bermingham,  sixty-four  years  old. 
president  of  the  Bermingham  &  Seaman  Paper  Com- 
pany, dropped  dead  in  his  office  in  tin-  Tribune  Build- 
ing, in  Chicago,  mi  May  20.  Bearl  disease,  superin- 
duced by  tie-  heat,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
death. 

The  directors  of  the  Hutchinson  Boxboard  &  Paper 
Company  held  a  meeting  last  month  at  tin-  Commercial 
Club  rooms  in  Hutchinson,  an.  Manager  Lee  Wilson 
met  with  the  board  anil  made  a  reporl  of  the  work 
being  done.    The  reports  were  excellent,  showing  that 

the  big  plant  is  working  full  ti and  in  a  prosperous 

condition. 

Announcement  has  been  made  at  Lockport,  N.Y.,  of 
the  resignation  of  Joseph  II.  Eilers  as  manager  of  the 
United  Boxboard  Company's  local  plant,  ami  of  his 
succession  by  Timothy  -I.  Neville.  Mr.  Neville  was  em 
ployed  for  about  ten  years  in  various  capacities  at  the 
Lockport  plant  before  leaving  there,  and  his  aumerous 
friends  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his  pro 
motion  to  the  position  of  head  of  the  United's  mills. 
His  plans  for  the  future  Mr.  Eilers  i-  not  willing  to 
make  public  at  tin-  present  time. 

six  steamer  loads,  or  4.000  cords  of  pulpwood,  con 
signed  to  the  Hammermill  Paper  Company,  were  un- 
loaded by  Caulfield  &  Grant  last  week.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  harbor  master,  the  lumber  shipments  during  the 
week  have  been  greater  than  during  any  other  similar 
period  in  years.  Many  thousand  feet  ..■'  lumber  have 
been  unloaded  on  the  public  dock  at  Erie,  Pa. 

The  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  recently 
made  a  ruling  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  paper  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate  of  duty.  Under  the  retaliatory 
provision  of  the  paper  schedule  in  the  Underwood 
Tariff  Act,  regulations  were  drafted  requirii 
importer  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  ami 
the  place  of  manufacture  of  the  paper,  so  that  the 
customs  officials  might  be  able  to  tell  whether  tin- 
paper  was  entitled   to  The  lower  duty.      In   the  e. 

the  importation  of  paper  by  th.  Iwin  Co., 

which  for  trade  reasons  did  not  wish  to  < lisol. ■- 
names  of  the  manufacturers,  the  Treasury  Department 
ordered  that  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  in  this  ami 


similar  cases  lie  waived.     Customs  officials  were  direct 
ed  to  accept  instead  the  affidavit  of  the  importer  as  to 

the  pla< f  manufacture  of  the  paper  and  the  province 

of  origin  of  the  wood   from   which   it  was  made. 

The  Crocker-Burbank  ^  Company.  Inc..  one  of  the 
t  plants  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  gave  the 
employees  a  pleasant  surprise  last  week  by  announcing 
that  an  extra  dividend  of  .">  per  cent,  of  the  L'ross  earn- 
ings of  the  factories  of  the  company  for  the  year  ending 
June  1  would  be  given  to  every  man  employed.  The 
amount  to  be  distributed  will  total  several  thousand 
dollars,  according  to  the  information  given  out  bj  the 
officials.  The  company  a  few  years  ago  established 
the  profit-sharing  system,  the  money  to  be  given  about 
Christmas  time  each  year.  The  announcement  came 
in  answer  to  the  demand  that  was  recently  made  to 
the  officials  for  an  increase  of  35  cents  a  day  made 
by   the   paper   makers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
champion  Coated  Paper  Company  ami  tin-  Champion 
Fibre  Company,  held  at  the  Champion  Coated  Paper 
Company's  office  at  Hamilton.  Ohio,  old  officers  ami 
directors  were  re  elected  as  follows:  Champion  Coated 
Paper  Company— Peter  G.  Thomson.  President.;  Peter 
(!.  Thompson.  Jr..  Vice-President;  Walter  De  Randall. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Peter  C  Thomson.  Jr., 
and  Alexander  Thomson.  Harry  G.  Poundsford,  J.  C. 
Hooven  and  Walter  lie  Randall,  Directors.  Champion 
Fibre  Company-  Peter  G.  Thomson,  President;  Peter 
C  Thomson.  Jr..  Vice-President;  C,  S.  Bryant,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer:  Walter  De  Randall.  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Peter  G.  Thomson.  Peter 
G.  Thomson,  Jr.,  J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  W.  C.  Proctor.  Alex- 
ander and  Logan  Thomson  and  Walter  De  Randall. 
Directors. 

Upon  tin-  application  of  William  S.  Hilles,  attorney 
fin-   the   Smith.    I1  I         ['any.   a    Maryland    corpora- 

tion, in  tin-  Court  of  Chancery,  at  Williamsport,  Pa.. 
Chancellor  I  I   week  appointed  a  receiver  for 

Company,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
The  plaintiff  alleged  that  they  were  creditors 
of  the  defendant  company  tor  .,  considerable  sum 
which  is  overdue  and  thai  the  defendant  company  is 
unable  to  pay  its  debts.  The  defendant  company,  rep 
resented  by  Reuben  Satterthwaite,  -h-..  admitted  the- 
allegations  by  the  plaintiff.  James  Thompson  was  ap 
:  receiver  for  the  company. 

While  working  last  week  in  the  null  of  the  River 
tnpany,  at  Monroe.  Mich.,  Daniel  Du 
sham-  found  a  diamond  worth  $700  that  had  been  lost 
a  few  weeks  before  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  diamond. 
which  was  a  two-karat  stone,  disappeared  from  the 
work  room  id'  a  Pittsburgh  diamond  company  and 
every  effort  made  to  find  it  failed.  T| ompany  con- 
cluded that  the  diamond  had  fallen  to  the  floor  and 
been  swept  up  with  the  wast.-  paper  All  .J'  the  waste 
paper  from  the  store  was  sold  to  the  Salvation  Army 
and  tie-  Array  officials  remembered  that  practically  all 
of  the  paper  they  collected  at  the  time  the  diamond 
was  lost  had  been  sold  to  the  River  Basin  Paper  Com- 
pany. The  Pap.r  Company  was  notified  and 
reward  offered  for  tin-  recovery  of  the  diamond.     Du- 
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shane  found  the  diamond  in  the  sand  box  of  the  beater 
room.     He  was  paid  the  reward. 

At  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

has  announ 1  an  examination  for  a  chemist's  aid  in 

the  Bureau  of  chemistry.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  be  held  on  Julj  Bth.  Both  men  and  women  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  positions,  but  most  of  the  appointments 
require  men  for  the  work.  Elementary  chemistry,  in- 
cluding simple  problems  in  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis,  chemical  calculations  and  practical  labor- 
atory manipulations,  or  simple  elementary  physics  will 
count  as  70  per  cent,  of  the  examination  and  education 
and  experience  the  remaining  30  per  cent.  Applicants 
for  the  examinations  must  be  between  IS  and  30  years 
old.  The  commission  has  also  announced  that  an  ex- 
amination will  be  held  on  the  same  date  1'or  a  timber 

scaler.     Tl xamination   requires  that   the   applicant 

must  have  had  at  least  three  years'  practical  experience 
in  lumbering  operations.  Further,  that  applicants  must 
be  physically  able  to  do  hard  field  work  in  eonnection 
with  scaling  and  logging  operations.  The  job  will  pay 
$90  a  month. 

The  Wausau  Abrasive  Company  of  Wassau,  Wis.,  is 
the  name  of  a  new  concern  started  at  that  place  last 
month,  the  incorporators  being  P.  W.  Sawyer  and  R. 
B.  Chartier.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $50,000. 
The  new  em rn  has  purchased  the  holdings  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Wausau  Sandpaper  Company.  The  new 
plant  will  begin  operation  in  the  near  future  with  four- 
teen hands.  The  company  has  decided  to  give  its  en- 
tire attention  to  high  grade  abrasive  papers  only,  and 
will  give  no  time  to  the  cheaper  grades  of  flint  papers 
made  by  its  predecessor. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
International  Paper  Company.  :!()  Broad  street.  New- 
York'.  P.  G.  s;i!ums  was  elected  secretary  to  succeed 
E.  W.  Hyde.  Mr.  Simons  has  been  with  the  company 
for  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  secretary, 
and  will,  it  is  stated  by  all  concerned,  shortly  become 
more  valuable  to  the  company. 

Tie  time  set  for  completion  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Remington-Martin  group  of  paper  mills  in  Northern 
New  York,  has  been  extended  by  Judge  Ray  of  the 
P.  s.  Court  at  Watertown,  before  whom  the  bank 
ruptcy  proceedings  of  the  group  are  being  heard.  In 
connection  with  the  orders  of  adjudication  Judge  Ray 
ordered  that  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  remain 
before   him.    and    there   will    be    no    order    of    refer- 

ei i    to    referees    in    bankruptcy    for    the    present. 

The  adjudication  of  the  paper  concerns  will  not 
interfere     in     the     least     with     the     negotiations     to 

bt'lll?      about       a       Settlement       of      tile       tumbles       of       tile 

companies.      It     is      expected      that       further 

ieding.1     will      lie     held      in      abeyance      until      Mine 

plan   is  evolved   by  the  creditors'  committee  to  put 

companies  on  a  sound   financial    b;isis    and    then 

'.vill  betaken  towards  dismissing  the  proceedings 

pending  in   the   United   States  Court.     Receiver 

Mirk  s.  Wilder  will  be  continued  in  charge  of  the  three 

i  t  In  tl vent  of  the  creditors'  committee 

•  unable  to  straighten  out  the  affairs  of  the  com- 

in  bankruptcy  is  for  Judge 

nd  the  tin.  to  the  referees  in  bank 

ruptcy.  tl  •  .  will  file  a  schedule  of  creditors, 

and   then   general   meetings   of  the   creditors   will    be 

Called    to   elect    a    tru    ' 

The  Industrial   Moving  Picture  Company  has  recenl 

Iv  completed  a  two  reel  snbji  el  comprehensively 

ing  the  paper  industry,  from  the  time  tie'  trees  are  cut 

"til  the  finished  newspaper  is  in  the 


hands  of  the  public.     The  pictures  were  taken  at  the 
of    the    Minnesota    &    Ontario    Paper   Company. 
[nternational  Palls.  Minn.,  for  Peabody,  Houghteling 
,v  (',,..  .  ,.    They  will  be  used  as  a  feature  of  the 

educational  campaign  to  be  conducted  by  Pea- 
body,  Houghteling  &   Co 

The  Paper  Manufacturers'  Selling    Company    of    5 

Beekman  street.  New  York  City,  has  taken  the  agency 

for  several  lines  of  foreign  pulp.     A  variety  of  grades 

[phite,  belli  bleached  and  unbleached,  are  on  hand. 

Tl ompany  also  has  the  agency   for  several   grades 

of  sulphate  and  kraft  pulp.  A  special  line  is  known 
as  an  opaque  pulp,  which  is  a  bleached  sulphite  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  thin  and  opaque  papers.  The 
concern  has  also  added  to  its  line  the  agency  for  for- 
eign manufacturers  of  light  weight  book  and  writing 
papers  and   glazed  and   machine   glazed    wrappings. 

An  application  was  filed  in  the  county  clerk's  office 
at  Troy.  N.Y..  last  week  showing  that,  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  voting  trustees  of  the  Port  Orange  Paper 
Company,  at  Castleton,  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  increased  from  $200,000  to  $400,000  and 
the  new  issue  classified  into  $200,000  preferred  and 
$200,000  of  common  stock.  The  certificates  are  signed 
by  Emmon  Bryant  as  President  and  M.  S.  Downey  as 
Secretary  of  the  company. 

Alexander  Humphries,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Mount  Ida  mill  of  the  John  A.  Manning  Paper 
Company,  at  Troy.  N.Y.,  who  recently  resigned  his 
position  to  go  back  to  his  home  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
was  presented  hist  week  with  a  purse  of  $50  in  gold 
by   mill   employees;  John   Durrah,    President    of    the 

Papermakers'   Union,   made   the   presentation   spi h. 

Mr.  Humphries  is  only  thirty  years  of  age.  He  has 
amassed  considerable  money  in  this  country  for  the 
lasl  twelve  years,  and  goes  bach  to  Ireland  to  engage 
in  the  real  estate  and  milling  business,  and  also  to 
remain   with  his  mother  during  her  declining  years. 

The   building  of  the   American   Paper   Box   Company 
I        nd   Rapids,  Mich.,  is  being  rapidly  pushed  along. 

and  if  everything  goes  as  expected,  it  will  be  finished 

by  July  1st.  The  plant  consists  of  three  structures. 
The  paper  box  factory  will  OCCUpy  One  portion  of  the 
plant,  the  Illinois-Michigan  Fibre  Company  the  second 
plant,  and  the  American  Corrugating  Company  the 
third  structure.  The  building  is  the  property  of  the 
Manufacturers  Realtj  ('ompany.  A  hie;  tunnel  will 
connect   the  various  plants. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Rob- 
ert   (lair  ('ompany.    manufacturers   of   paper   goods,   in 

Brooklyn,  X.Y..  it  was  voted  to  increase  the  preferred 
from  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000.  The  present  com- 
mon stock  is  $5,000,000.  Holders  of  ll  of  the  old 
will  he  allowed  t>>  subscribe  at  par  for  one  Bhare 
of  the  new  preferred.  The  additional  capital  will  be 
used  to  finance  the  new  buildings  of  the  company. 
\  new  nine-storj  concrete  fire-proof  building  is  now 
being  occupied  with  the  offices  and  some  of  the  ware- 
how  ,  ..  although  it  is  not  quite  finished  with  regard 
to  interior  construction. 

Tin-    status    of    the    case    between    the    International 
r  Company    and    its  employees   is  embodied    in   the 

follow  in.,'  statement   recently  made  bj    Bugh  Prayne, 

'■  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

w  ho  is  chairman  of  the  labor  committee  which  has  been 

conferring  with  the  company  i    "At  our  last  conferei 

ubmitted  a  proposition  that  all  points  which  we 

failed   to  settle   he   referred   to  arbitration.      Some   time 

later  we  r ived  a  reply  from  the  company,  which  was 

certain    extent    an    arbitration    proposition.       Hut 
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this  proposition  is  so  widely  different  from  ours  as  to 
what  should  be  arbitrated  that  we  could  not  undertake 
to  pass  on  it,  and  have  referred  it  to  the  unions.  When 
we  get  instructions  from  the  unions  we  will  have  an- 
other conference  with  the  company." 

Dr.  G.  E.  Hathorne.  of  Bangor.  Me.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed inspector  for  the  forest  fire  service  in  the  ter- 
ritory between  Xoreross  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Penoboscot  River  and  St.  Francis  mi  the  St.  John  River. 
Dr.  Hathorne  was  chief  warden  in  the  Chesuncook 
Lake  region,  where  tin-  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
has  large  and  valuable  holdings,  last  season.  Aecom- 
panied  by  one  deputy  he  will  visit  all  the  lookout  sta- 
tions, and  each  patrolman  in  that  section,  covering  the 
West  Branch,  the  Allagash  and  St.  John  Rivers.  They 
will  carry  a  complete  camping  equipment  and  supplies 
for  a  long  stay  in  the  woods. 


SCHOPPERS   STRENGTH    TESTER   A   RAPID 
TESTING  APPARATUS. 

A  complete  strength  test  with  this  apparatus  occupies 
very  much  time  in  many  cases.  The  following  rapid 
method  affords  a  sufficiently  exacl  test.  Cut  only  one 
strip  from  each  direction  of  the  paper  to  be  tested,  add 
the  two  breakine  loads  ascertained  in  kg.  and  divide  by 
:l  times  the  weight  per  square  metre  in  grammes.  Tn 
order  to  obtain  the  breaking  Strength  in  metres  the 
number  obtained  must  be  multiplied  by  100,000. 

Possible  errors  can  only  arise  owinu'  to  only  one 
strip  instead  of  5  being  used  and  thereby  obtaining  an 
average  which  is  not  suffici  nth-  exact.  In  addition. 
the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  paper  is  not  • 
into  consideration.  As  found  by  experience,  the  per- 
centage  of  moisture  in  a  paner  with  a  relative  percen- 
tage of  atmospheric  humidity  of  65  Der  cent,  fluctu- 
ates between  7  and  10  iter  cent.  The  result  of  the 
rapid  test  will  therefore  be  about  5  per  cent  loo  low. 
So  if  the  required  breaking-strength  is  determined 
about  5  per  cent,  less  by  the  rapid  test,  in  order  to 
lie  on  the  safe  side  a  complete  test   must  be  made. 

The  above-mentioned  formula  is  calculated  as  fol- 
lows— 

Breaking  length  R       Breaking  load  R 


Length   of  strip  Weight  of  strip. 

Weight  of  strin  =  length  of  strip  x-    breadth  of  strip 
1.5  cms'  N-    weight  per  square  metre. 


R 


Thus  R 


1.5  weight  per  square  metre. 
The  average  breaking  length    =    %     R     —  RJ 
B,  +  B, 


or  iL, 


1.5  X  weight  per  square  metre 
R.  -  R. 

3  x-    weight  per  square  metre. 

For  the  purpose  of  increased  accuracy  it  is  preferable 
to  state  the  breaking  load  R  in  g.  instead  of  in  kg.  and 
the  breadth  of  the  strips  in  mm.  instead  of  in  cms.     On 


calculating  according  to  the  formula  the  breaking- 
length  is  then  obtained  directly  in  km.  which  suffices 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  Besides  the  advantage  of 
greater  distinctness  the  insertion  of  mm.  instead  of 
cms.  for  the  breadth  of  the  strip  has  the  advat 
that  the  formula  can  also  be  used  for  breadths  other 
than  15mm.  which  actually  occurs  in  practice.  When 
the  values  are  stated  in  g.  or  mm.  the  possibility  of 
errors  occurring  in  calculating  the  decimal  [daces  is 
likewise  diminished,  which  is  of  special  value  as  both 
breaking  lengths  of  more  than  10  000  m.  and  also  those 
down  to  100  m  are  ascertained. 

When  performing  this  rapid  test  it  is  preferable  to 

tear  at  least  a  second  control  strip  out  of  each  of  tin- 
two  directions  of  the  paper.  Further,  the  separate  de- 
aation  of  the  breaking  length  of  each  of  the  two 
directions  of  the  paper  is  desirable  in  many  cases.  The 
error  due  to  neglecting  the  percentage  of  moisture  of 
the  paper  during  this  rapid  test  can  be  avoided  by 
taking  the  paper  approximately  dry  from  the  paper- 
machine.  (This  proposal  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
but  the  paper  taken  absolutely  dry  from  the  machine 
will  result  in  unite  different  values,  particularly 
the  number  of  folds  and  dilatation,  than  those  obtained 
witli  the  same  paper  moistoned  and  calendered.)  The 
weight  per  square  metre  is  generally  already  deter- 
mined bj  tie  sheet  torn  by  the  machine  tender. — Papier 
l-'abi  ikant. 


NEW  COURSE  IN  PAPER  MAKING. 

3  lecial  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Mi 

Bangor,  Me.,  June  10,  I'll  A  full  outline  of  the 
new  curriculum  in  pulp  and  paper  chemistry  now  of- 
fered at  the  University  of  Maine  appeared  in  an  ar- 
ticle contributed  to  "Paper"  by  Professor  Ralph  II. 
M  :Kee,  head  of  the  department  of  chemistry.  Pro! 
McKee  asks  suggestions  from  the  trade  regarding  the 
various  ncluded.    lie  also  explains  briefly  that 

inasmuch  as  a  lai  'ion  of  the  graduates  of  the 

department  of  chemistry  are  attracted  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  as  a  life  work,  the  University  is 
filling  a  long  felt  want  by  the  establishment  of  these 
courses.  The  >troiiLr  departments  of  chemistry,  for- 
estry, botany,  and  engineering,  together  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  University  within  10  miles  of  sulphite,  soda, 
and  mechanical  pulp  mills  and  paper  mills  of  all  kinds 
make  it   peculiarly   fitted   to  undertake  this  work. 

"The  curriculum  is  so  balanced."  says  Proi  ssor  Mc- 
Kee, "that  a  student  will  be  well  grounded  in  pure  and 
applied  chemistry,  on  the  principles  of  which  I 
industries  arc  largely  based;  he  will  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  engineering  that  should  enable  him  to 
understand  ami  appreciate  the  mechanical  details  and 
other  problems  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
mills  and  machinery,  and  he  will  also  have  the  ability 
to  read  French  and  German  laii!_rua'_'es.  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  highest  si ss.  Students  will  be  ad- 
mitted who  have  completed  four  year  high  school 
-  including  certain  prescribed  subjects." 

The  laboratories  of  the  new  courses  will  be  in  Aubert 
Hall,  tin-  new  building  for  the  departments  of  chemist- 
ry and  ph.'.-:  lb  re  all  the  processes  involved  in 
making  actual  paper  will  be  gone  through,  working 
etual  machinery  having  already  been  in- 
:  The  courses,  as  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the 
country,  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  favorable  atten- 
tion from  the  paper  trade  journals. 
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RITISH  TRADE  NEW 

{    |  \  special-    to    pulp    ty   paper    magazine:     1  I""! 


Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 


London,  June  2,  1914. 
During  the  past  couple  of  weeks  several  Canadians 
have  been  paying  their  animal  business  visit  to  London. 
The  visit  includes  a  round  of  calls  on  paper  and  pulp 
men  in  the  English  capital,  and  in  the  course  of  anotb 
er  few  weeks  a  number  of  Englishmen  leave  for  their 
annual  tour  in  I'nited  States  and  Canada.  A  visitation 
from  Canadians  is  always  appreciated,  and  DO  doubt, 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  it  always  proves  suc- 
cessful 

New  Paper  Making  Process. 

As  is  well  known,  the  main  basis  ,,f  paper  manufac- 
ture in  the  British  industry  -especially  the  newsprinl 
quality— is  mechanical  and  chemical  pulps,  while  the 
better-class  papers  are  produced  with  the  help  of  rags 
and  esparto  grass,  the  latter  eommonly  grown  in  sub- 
tropical countries,  like  Northern  Africa.  Cut  with  re- 
gard to  production  from  esparto  grass,  the  difficulty 
heretofore  has  been  to  gel  a  satisfactory  "bleach."  We 
are  assured  now  that  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome 
as  it  has  been  as  regards  paper  produced  from  me- 
chanical and  chemical  pulps)  and  a  syndicate  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  new  process. 
So  far  very  little  is  known  of  the  new  process,  but  it 
is  reported  that  the  commercial  result  is  likely  to 
have  an  important  bearing  on  tl sparto  trade. 

River  Pollution. 

In  view  of  the  question  of  river  pollution  now  aris- 
ing in  Canada  a  recent  decision  is  interesting  as  it 
shows  how  strong  the  law  is  in  England  on  anything 
likely  to  disturb  a   paper  mill. 

River  pollution  is  one  of  the  crucial  questions  paper 
makers  have  to  deal  with  in  the  British  paper  industry. 
but    it    is   satisfactory    to    know    that    their    interests   are 

pretty  well  safeguarded  bj    the  Government,     Messrs. 

Charles  Mar-den  and  Sons.  Ltd..  the  well-know  u  paper 
nakers,  have  just  contested  an  interesting  point  for  the 
protection  of  their  Dearne  paper  mills,  which  arose  on 

a  nation  in  the  Chancer}    Division  of  the  High  Court 

liigland.  It  appears  that  two  industries  that  are 
lieinir  worked  on  the  River  Dearne,  near  to  the  Dearne 
Paper   .Mills,   are    polluting    the    water,    ami    Messrs 

Charles   Marsden   asked   tor  an   lertaking  that    the 

offence  lie  at  once  discontinued.  This  was  given,  but 
since  it  has  transpired  that  during  heavy  rainfall 
sludge  overflowed  into  the  natural  stream  the  de 
lits  say  by  no  fault  of  theirs  and  Messrs  Mars 
'  mice  applied  to  the  High  Court  for  protection. 
Tim   judge    said    in    his    deSCTetion    lie    believed    he    was 

fully  entitled  to  grant  a  writ  of  sequestration  i 
the  defendants,  but  he  did  not  propose  to  take  that  ex 
treme  ste|,  ||e  would  instead  grant  an  injunction  till 
tin'  trial  of  the  action  at  law  between  the  plaintiffs  and 
defendants,  the  injunction  being  directed  against  the 
and  their  servants  He  did  so  in  order  thai 
there  might  be  further  remedies  against   persons  other 

'lie    defend 


A  Sudden  Strike. 


From  time  to  time  references  have  appeared  in  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  the  doings  of  the  National 
Union  of  Paper  Mill  Workers,  and  other  bodies  affiliat- 
ed i"  ii.  anl  a  receiii  action  is  worth  recording.  A 
!'.  \.  week  ago  .Messrs.  Peebles  and  Son,  Ltd..  of  Lon- 
don and  Rishton,  intimated  to  their  mill  hands  that 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  three-shift 
a  a  problem  they  were  trying  to  solve  for  the 
benefil  of  the  firm,  as  well  as  for  the  workers  the  sys- 
tem would  be  discontinued  iii  two  weeks'  time  and  a 
reversion  would  be  made  to  the  two-shift  system.  This 
aaturally  meant  unemployment  for  some  of  the  work- 
ers, but  Messrs.  Peebles  and  Son.  Ltd..  if  they  can  help 
it.  never  like  to  see  a  man  unemployed,  and  without 
any  cause  whatever  the  members  of  the  Union  refused 
to  siart  work,  bringing  to  a  stand-still  the  Art  and 
Chromo  branch  of  the  works  belonging  to  the  firm. 
The  officials  of  all  the  unions,  without  delay,  held  a 
meeting  and  the  illegal  action  of  then-  members  was 
denounced  -in  fact  there  was  sheer  defiance  of  the 
union  officials,  as  a  result  of  which  :',nil  hands  were 
thrown  idle,  entailing  severe  loss  to  Messrs.  Peebles  & 
Son,  Ltd.  Eventually  the  dispute  was  settled  in  Lou 
don.  ami  work  is  now  proceeding  on  peaceful  lines. 
The  action  of  the  union  workers,  however,  shows  the 
independent  attitude  members  of  the  unions  adopt  dur- 
ing a  critical  period,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  strike  would  receive  official 
sanction.  Another  point  about  the  strike  is  that  this 
mill  of  Messrs.  Peebles  is  the  third  within  three  months 
to  revert  hack  from  the  three-shift  system  to  the  two 
shift  system,  which  proves  that  in  the  British  paper 
industry  the  three-shift  system  of  which  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  eulogy  recently     is  a  failure. 

Newsprint. 

In   London  all   the  bi^  dailj    papers  are  falling  out 

with  each  other  over  the  question  of  circulation     that 

i~.   the   number  of  copies   of  each   paper   bought   and 

sold   in   one  daw      It    is  somewhat    difficult   to  arrive  at 

inal    circulation    of   one    particular   paper,    but    it 

be  assumed  that  journals  like  The  Times,  the  Daily 

aph,    Morning    Post,    Daily    Mail,   sketch.    Daily 

M  ii  ror,  ( 'hronicle.  I  >ail\    \ew  s.  and   E\  ening  W«  a  have 

enormous  circulations  daily.     The  Telegraph,  Mirror, 

Evening    News    have    their   own    paper    mills,    and 
The    Times,    as    well    as    the    Evening    MeWS,    announces 

that  there  is  ,t  desperate  struggle  to  obtain  a  sufficient 

■   of  the  famous  hard  white  quality    as 

soeiated  with  The   Times      .\n  unusuall)   large  supply 

per  was  manufactured  bj    W    \     Bowater,   Ltd., 

the    London    Paper    Mills  Co.,    Ltd.,    Northfleet    Papei 

Mills,     \lbei  t    E     I »" .  pel    and    »  lo  .    Ltd.,    -lames    Spi< 

Son.   Ltd.,  Townaend,   Hook   and  Co     Ltd.,  and  .lames 

lid  Son,   Ltd  .  makers  of  The  Times  paper  for 

atious,   luii    it    is  now    contended   that   -sit The 

i  educed  to  t  w nts  the  demand  For  paper 

for  it.  alone  with   the   Evening  News  ami    Dailj    Mail. 
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has  meant  other  paper  mills  coming  to  the  rescue,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  quality  of  paper  for 
which  The  Times  is  renowned.  The  proprietors  of  The 
Times  say:  "It  is  a  temporary  disadvantage,  and  will 
pass  away  as  soon  as  the  new  papermaking  machines 
arc  in  operation."  This  means,  of  course,  that  some 
of  the  mills  have  had  to  erect  new  papermaking  ma- 
chines to  cope  with  the  newsprint  demand.  It  is  also 
worth  recording  that  some  months  ago  reference  was 
made  in  these  notes  to  the  necessity  of  a  hard  white 
newsprint  in  the  British  market,  similar  to  that  which 
Canada  is  sending  into  the  United  States  market.  In 
fact.  English  printers  often  ask  for  the  American  paper 
with  the  "good  surface" — really  the  Canadian  producl 
— as  it  shows  up  printing  work  better. 

Becker  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Gorge  v.  d.  Busche,  President,  occupied  the  chair 
at  the  sixth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  Becker  ami  Co. 
Ltd.,  held  on  May  14th.  A  gross  profit  of  £25,460  was 
reported,  and.  after  allowing  for  various  charges,  the 
net  profit  stands  at  £10,115  on  the  pasl  year's  trading. 
Messrs.  Becker  are  the  largesl  wood  pulp  importers 
in  England,  ami  .Mr.  Fred  Becker,  in  niovin«_r  the  adop- 
tion of  the  annual  report,  said  that  when  the  company 
£1,800,000  in  orders  on  the  books.  In  the  first  balance 
was  first  floated  they  showed  on  the  prospectus 
sheet  it  was  £1,900,000,  and  the  goodwill  took  aboul  :i 
per  cent,  of  the  orders  on  the  books.  Today,  in  the  tith 
year,  having  £4,693,913  orders  on  the  hooks,  the  good 
will  had  dropped  down  to  practically  one  per  cenl     "In 

Closing  tile   hooks."'   lie  added,   "mi    Maivll    31s1    they    al 

ways  had  a  considerable  stork  of  overlying  goods  for 
the  benefit   of  their  customers.     Today   the   value   of 
their  stock  in  England  was  £310,  and  in  Prance  'J2.7:{(i. 
Everything  points  to  the  Fad  thai  Messrs  Becker  and 
Co.,  Ltd..  have  had  a  very  successful  year. 

Wood  Pulp  Imports. 

The    imports    of    wood     pulp   declined  during    Ap 

ril.  hut  it   is  fully  anticipated  they  will  show    a   g I 

rise  during  May.  The  imports  were  as  follows  for 
April:— 

L913  1914 

Tons  Tons 

Chemical 17.ti74  19,584 

Mechanical 4J.<;J7  31,621 


January  to  April- 


•  'hemieal    .  . 
Mechanical 


Tons  Tons 

s4.17''         83,403 

156,933       135,501 


Of  tin-  mechanical  3,600  ton-  were  received  from 
Canada  in  April,  compared  with  1,376  tons  in  April. 
1913,  and  9,262  tons  between  January  ami  April,  as 
against  2,572  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

London  Exhibition. 

Por  the  past  two  weeks  a  very  successful  exhibition 
of  printing  machinery  and  paper  requisites  has  been 
held  in  London.  There  was  a  good  displaj  of  dandy 
rolls  ami  appliances  for  loading,  unloading  ami  piling 

papers,    whilst    M-ssis     Bertram's,    Ltd..    of   Seiennes, 
Edinburgh,  showed  their  patent  carton  skellet  and  card- 
board box  making  machine,  which  manufacture- 
tons  ami  sk. diets  finished  direct  from  the  reel  of  card- 


board at  a  very  high  speed— about  30,000  per  hour. 
The  North  Cornwall  China  Clay  Co.  had  their  model 
of  an  old  china  clay  works  on  view.  Several  paper 
making  firms  exhibited  specimens  of  what  their  mills 
can  turn  out,  ami.  taken  all  round,  the  exhibition  was 
interesting  throughout.  Of  course,  it  was  intended 
mostly  for  printers,  but  the  papermakers  lost  no  oppor 
t unity  in  taking  a  pari  in  it. 

Synthetic  Rubber. 

A  process  is  being  developed  at  flandforth  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber,  the  basis  heing  cellu- 
lose. Experiments  are  to  he  carried  out  on  an  elaborate 
scale,  ami  to  achieve  this  objed  a  small  corporation  has 
been  formed  i,,  finance  the  scheme. 


TO   PREVENT   FOREST   FIRES. 

Main  resident-  of  the  Laurentian  country,  some  from 
points  as  far  distant  a-  l,ae  Treuihlant  and  lluherdeau, 
gathered  at  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Association 

""  '• vening  of  June  4th  to  discuss  the  formation  of 

organization  to  cope  with  the  growing  menace  of 
forest  fires,  which  were  particularly  prevalent  during 
the  past  m,, nth.     The  Canadian  Northern  and  Canadian 

Pacific  Railways  were  represented  together  with  a 
number  of  clubs  and  associations  with  headquarters  in 

the  district    aff.eted 

Tl"'  lvsl11'  of  'I"'  ii ting  was  the  election  of  a  com 

to  draw    up  a  plan   for  the  formation  of  an  ass,, 
elation  to  carry  on  the  work  of  securing  protection  from 

file-.         The     methods     tO     he     adopted     Were      not      settled. 

I""  s'""'  of  them  were  indicated  in  the  addresses  ,|e 
livered  by  Mr.  .lames  Lawler,  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  and  Mr  Bllwood  Wilson,  Chief  Forester  of 
the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  and  vice-president  of 
the  St.  Maurice  Fire  Protection  Association,  which 
guards  seven  million  acres 

These  methods  include  the  engaging  of  fire  rangers 
ami  the  erection  of  lookout  stations  at  strategic  points. 
The  work  ,,f  educating  the  farmer-  and  settlers 
throughout  the  region  as  t,,  the  danger  and  loss  caused 
by  carelessness  will  he  taken  up.  Similar  plans  are 
being  adopted  by  tie  Lower  Ottawa  Association  which 
organized   a   few    weeks  ago.     An   appeal   to  the 

Govern u1  for  more  efficient  protection  will  also  be 

made,  the  present  fore-  0f  fir,-  rangers  being,  it  is 
-tat,-,],  insufficient  and  poorly  distributed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  go  further  into  the  mat 
.-ist-  of  K.  .\.  Outhet,  chairman:  F.   Whittal    sec- 
retary: A.  Ayres,  Col.  Starke.  .J.  R.   limes.  Mr.  Allen 
representing   the  C.P.R.,  and   Mr.  Guy  Tombs    repre- 
senting the  C.N.R. 


AFFAIRS  OF  NORTHERN  ISLANDS  COMPANY. 

That  the  creditors  of  the  Northern  Islands  Pulp 
W '  Company,  of  Port  Arthur,  which  mad,-  an  as- 
signment some  month-  ago  to  S.  T.  Clarkson,  of  To 

will     receive    ahollt     31     cent-    oil    the    dollar    is    the 

statemenl  of  the  assignee     The  assets  of  the  c pany 

l,;iv''  ' "  s"l'l  to  P.  H.  Macpherson.  representing  the 

Detroit    Sulphite   Company,   which    is   one   of   the  large 
credit. 
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PAPER  MAKING  MACHINE. 

Clifton  V.  Barret,  of  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,  U.S.  Patent  No. 
1,098,704.  June  2,  1914. 

My  invention  relates  to  paper-making  machines  and 
its  purpose  is  to  provide  an  improved  device  for  more 
effectively  transferring  the  web  of  paper  from  the 
press  rolls  to  the  first  drier. 

Heretofore,   especially  with   thin   paper,  difficulties 

have  arisen  in  sin ssfully   taking  the  web  of  paper 

from  the  last  press  roll  to  the  first  drier.  Tn  the  ordi- 
nary paper-making  machine  the  weh  of  paper  is  passed 
through  the  last  pair  of  press  rolls  on  the  surface  of 
a  wet  carrier  from  which  it  is  separated  immediately  af- 
ter passing  between  the  press  rolls  by  adhering  to  the 
press  roll  with  which  it  has  conn-  in  contact  and  from 
which  it  is  taken  by  means  of  its  own  tensile  strength 
and  led  to  the  first  drier.  On  account  of  the  weakness 
of  the  web  of  paper  at  this  Stage  of  its  manufacture,  the 
web  is  often  broken  or  torn  by  reason  of  its  adhering  at 
some  point  to  the  last  press  roll  more  tightly  than  usual. 
This  happens  especially  with  thin  paper  when  a  piece 
of  pulp  of  greater  thickness  than  usual  or  a  particle  of 
dust,  dirt  or  other  foreign  substance  gets  into  the  paper 
and  is  pi-ess,., 1  against  the  press  roll.  I  overcome  these 
difficulties  and  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  by 
providing  a  movable  fell  pressed  by  a  yieldingly  ten- 
sioned  roller  against  the  web  of  paper  upon  the  press 
roll.  To  this  felt  the  paper  adheres,  leaving  the  press 
roll,  ami  is  carried  on  said  felt  toward  the  first  drier 
and  from  which  fell  the  paper  is  easily  separated  by  its 
own  strength. 

The  drawing  is  a  side  elevation  of  part  of  a  paper- 
making  machine  embodying  my  invention. 

1  and  2  represent  the  upper  and  lower  press  rolls 
respectively,  or  the  last  pair  of  pros  rolls  if  more  than 
one  pair  are  used,  between  which  the  web  of  paper  3  is 
carried  on  its  progress  from  the  paper  forming  end  of 
the  machine  not  shown)  by  a  supporting  or  carrying 
felt  4.  After  passim.'  between  these  press  rolls  the 
carrying  felt  4  is  led  downwardly  over  idler  rolls  5  and 

'i.  and  then  back  to  the  pa]  '  end   of  the   ma 

chine.     In  passing  between  the  prcs  pulls  1   and  2  upon 

the  mi-face  of  the  carrying  felt  4,  the  web  of  paper  :{ 

i  with  great  pressure  directly  against 

foce  of  the   upper  press   mil    1    to   which    the   paper 

■   s  and  is  carried  upwardly  thereon  to  a  joint  7 

preferably  a  little  above  the  axis  of  Ibis  press  roll  1. 
At  this  point  7  the  side  of  tin-  web  of  paper  away  from 

m  contact  with  a  movable  felt  s 

:     is  mounted   upon  and   pressed   against    tin'   paper 

-prim.'  pressed   roll  9  journaled   hi   bearings    l11 

■  ated  on  a  frame  11  which  is  pivotally  and 

supported  in  position  as  by  having  its  other 

end  suitably  secured  to  the  drier  frame  12,  This  endless 

felt    ifl   supported    on    carrier    rolls    1:1   and    11     journal.-,] 

-i'i  upon  the 
Frame  11  and  pa  take  up  and  guide  roller  17 

led  in  suitable  bearings  1"-  upon  the  frame 
1  1       In  addition   toll  11    ami   its 

h  as  sprint's 

reupon,  are  pro 


vided  for-  keeping  the  roll  9  at  all  times  close  enough 
to  tin'  upper  press  roll  1  as  to  press  the  transfer  felt 
!»  with  sufficient  pressure  upon  the  web  of  paper  3  on 
the  press  roll  1  to  effect  the  transfer  of  said  web  to  tin- 
felt  8  and  also  to  transmit  motion  to  said  felt  equal  to 
the  motion  of  the  press  roll  1  and  the  web  of  paper  3 
thereon.  Upon  coming  into  such  pressure  contact  with 
tin-  felt  8  at  point  7  the  web  of  paper  :;  leaves  the  upper 
press  roll  1  and  adheres  to  the  tranfer  felt  8  upon  which 
it  is  carried  part  way  toward  the  first  drier  21  and  then 
easily  led  by  its  own  tensile  strength  from  the  transfer 
felt  8  to  the  first  drier  21  over-  and  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds in  the  usual  well-known  course. 

I  find  that  my  device  overcomes  the  difficulties  men- 
tioned in  that  the  web  of  paper  is  surely  transferred 
from  the  last  press  roll  to  the  transfer  felt  and  from 
that  to  thi'  first  drier  without  being  torn  even  though 
larger  particles  of  pulp  than  usual  or  foreign  mailer 
may  be  present  in  the  web  of  paper. 


A   part   of  the  pressure  for  the  contact   of  roll  'I  with 

the  paper  :!  upon  the  roll  1  may  be  obtained  by  hav- 
ing the  frame  ll  pivotally  mounted  upon  the  drier 
i'i. ime  12  so  thai  a  large  portion  ..f  the  weight  of  the 

frame  1  1  and  the  rolls  >>,  ]:i  and  1  I  w  ill  be  carried  at  the 
contact    point   of  the   roll  !i  with   the   roll    1.      |'.v   reason 

of  this,  weight  coming  upon  the  roll  1  ,,t  the  point  indi- 
cated, it  exerts  a  very  powerful  pressure  but  one  that 
may   yield    whel cded.        Tin-   gprin  .'    1'"   a  Ids    f.  rllier 

ncy  to  the  pressure. 

What   I  claim  as  new    and  desire  to  Secure  by   Letters 

Patent  i 
1    lii  .1  papei  making  machine  the  combination  with 

a   final  press  mil  carrying  due.  rl\    ,,!,   ,■-  sinl; . 

per,  "i  a  ino\  able  tram  for  felt  brought  into  en 
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i act  with  said  web  of  paper  and  means  for  so  movably 
holding  said  felt  in  such  contact 

2.  In  a  paper-making  machine  the  combination  with 
a  final  press  roll  carry  in«  diri  ctlv  on  it*  surface  a  web 
of  paper,  of  a  movable  transfei"  felt  brought  into  eon- 
tact  with  said  web  .if  paper  ai.d  moved  by  such  eon- 
tact  and  means  for  so  movably  holding  said  felt  in 
such  contact. 

3.  In  combination  with  the  paper-carrying  press 
roll  of  a  paper-making  machine,  a  movable  transfer 
felt  held  in  contact  with  the  web  of  paper  on  said  press 
roll  of  a  paper-making  machine,  a  movable  transfer 
holding  said  felt  in  such  contact. 

4.  In  a  paper-making  machine  a  device  tor  trans- 
ferring to  the  first  drier  a  web  of  paper  carried  dir- 
ectly on  the  final  press  roll  consisting  of  an  endless 
felt  coming  in  contact  with  the  web  on  said  press  roll 
and  moving  therefrom  towards  said  drier,  a  roll  directly 
holding  said  felt  in  contact  with  the  web  on  said  press 
roll  and  other  supporting  rolls  for  said  felt. 

■">.  In  a  paper  making  machine  a  device  for  trans- 
ferring the  web  of  paper  from  the  paper-carrying 
roll  to  the  first  drier  consisting  of  an  endless  fell  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  paper  on  said  press  roll  and 
moving  therefrom  toward  said  drier,  a  yieldingly  ten- 
sioned  roll  directly  holding  said  fell  in  contacl  with 
the  paper  on  said  press  roll  ami  other  supporting  rolls 
for  said  felt. 


CANADIAN  INVESTMENTS  TOO  HEAVY. 

The  net  earnings  of  Union  Bag  «.v.  Paper  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  -Ian.  31st,  1914,  were  $534,530,  as  compared 
with  $554,251,  and  the  balance  after  charges  was  - 
082  as  compared  witli  $42,993  in  the  previous,  the 
nl  being  equal  to  less  than  '-  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred  stock  in  each  year. 

President  Riegal  says  that  while  the  selling  prices  on 
showed  an  improvement  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  yet  the  average  selling  price  on  the  bulk 
of  the  company's  product  was  exceptionally  low.  due 
to  extreme  competitive  condition  which  developed  in 
July.  1912,  and  continued  well  into  1913. 

Inventories  were  readjusted  by  charging  off  from 
surplus  account  $243,423.  The  total  bonded  debt  and 
purchase  money  obligations  on  -Ian.  -'list.  1914,  were 
$4,341,333,  as  compared  with  $4,907,833  a  year  pre- 
vious, making  a  reduction  of  $566,500. 

This  debt  was  largely  incurred  through  the  puri 
of  Canadian   properties   which   are    very   valuable   and 
undoubtedly  worth  considerably  more  than  they  cost, 
but  are  not  self-supporting  at  pn  • 

The  condition  of  the  manufacturing  plant  is  not  all 
that  could  he  desire, 1.  About  half  of  the  output  is 
made  in  modern  plants  and  the  balance  in  antiyuated 
plants.  President  Riegal  estimates  that  .-sl.UOO.OOO 
could  he  spent  on  the  company's  mills  but  that  one-half 
that  sum  would  make  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  cost  of  operation. 

The   policy  of  the   preseul    management   is   firs 
attempt  to  restore  the  injured  credit  of  the  company. 
following  which,  unproductive  properties  must  be  made 
productive  or  sold  and  certain  of  the  plants  must   he 
modernized. 

The  company  must  also  strengthen  itself  to  meet  con- 
ditions arising  out  of  the  prohibition  of  pulpwood  ex- 
port from  Canada  and  the  recent  tariff  action  of  the 
United  States  Government. 


The  present  financial  condition  of  the  company  is 
that  it  has  in  the  United  States  in  cash  assets  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,  no  debts  to  banks  and  its  total  mer- 
chandise accounts  will  not  exceed  $7."). 000.  In  Canada 
it  has  cash  assets  of  $1,134,000  and  unsecured  bank  in- 
debtedness of  $340,000  which  the  holders  are  content  to 
have  liquidated  by  a  gradual  conversion  of  inventory. 


BATTLE  ISLAND  AFFAIRS. 

Special   to   Pulp  and   Paper   Magazine.) 

Pulton,  N.Y.,  June  11.  1914.— The  schedules  of  the 
Battle  Island  Paper  Company  on  the  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  have  been  filed  at  Utica  by  Ceorge 
X.  Pint,  attorney  for  the  company.  The  schedules 
show  total  liabilities  of  $1,075,564.  Mr.  Burl  also  filed 
an  answer  for  the  Hunter  Arms  company  to  the  cred 
iters'  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  which  he  denies  that 
Post  &  Ptloto  are  creditors  of  the  Hunter  Arms  com- 
pany. He  also  denies  thai  the  company  has  committed 
the  acts  id'  bankruptcy  alleged.    This  answer  holds  up 

I" edings   under   the   involuntary    petition.      It    dees 

ffeel  the  receivership,  but  ■'■■  oi  adjudica- 

tion. 

Of  the  $1,075,564  liabilities  of  the  Battle  Island  Paper 
Company.  $610,550  are  claims  of  secured  creditors 
holding  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company,  which 
cover  all  the  company  's  real  estate. 

To  unsecured  creditors  the  company  owes  $429,813. 
Of  this  $35,178  is  in  ootes  mad.-  by  other  concerns  and 
Use, Minted  by  the  Battle  Island  Company  at  Fulton 
and  <  >su  .  go  hanks 

The  assets  are  placed  at  $2,941,425.  The  real  estate 
is  val I  at  $93         I    and  debts  dm-  to  the  company 

are  placed   at   $8,047. 

Included  in  the  assets  is  also  a  claim  against  the 
State  for  property  taken  at  Fulton  for  barge  canal 
purposes.  This  claim  is  placed  at  $1,800,000.  It  has 
not  yet  1,,-ei,  adjudicated. 

The  schedules  were  authorized  by  the  boa n I  of  di 
rectors  and  signed  by  F.  P>.  Shepherd  as  treasurer. 


FIRST  CAR  OF  PAPER  SHIPPED  MAY  27TH 

iial  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  . 

Fort    Frances,   (int..   June   4th.      W.     F.     Brooks,    of 

Minneapolis,  vice-president  of  the  Ontario  and  Minne 

Power  Company   and    the    Fort    Frances   Pulp   and 

Co.;   also   of  the    Minnesota   and   Ontario    Power 

id   International  Lumber  I  !o.,  of  Port   Frances  and 

International    Falls,    was   a    visitor   in    town   yesterday. 

Mr.   Brooks  said   that   it   was  a   pleasure   to  him    ti 

w  paper  mill  turning  out  paper  and  hoped  that 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  Fort  Francs  and  assist  in  its 
growth  and  progress.  Mr.  Young  said  the  first  ship- 
ment ,,f  paper  from  the  |-',,,t  Prances  mill  was  made 
on  May  27th  to  the  Winnipeg  Telegram.  In  future, 
said  Mr.  Young,  both  the  Winnipeg  Telegram  and  Tri- 
bune will  receive  their  paper  from  Fort  Prances.  The 
mill  is  now  running  nicely  and  smoothly  under  the 
supervision  of  Supt.  Koss.  and  it  is  hoped  that  ere  long 

all    the   daily   papers    west    of  the   Great    Lakes    will    be 
usintr   Port    Frances   paper. 


The  text  issue  ,.f  the  Pulp  ami  Paper  Magazine  will 
contain  accounts  of  the  development  of  building  opera- 
tions in  one  or  two  of  the  leading  mills  in  the  country. 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

Tin'  general  conditions  continue  fair  and  uews  prinl 
keeps  up  well  in  price  and  demand.  Instead  of  the 
market  being  overdone  bj  recenl  increased  tonnage, 
their  seems  to  he  a  ready  sale  for  all  that  is  presented 
in  the  trad.-.  In  fart,  one  Canadian  plant  is  so  busy 
with  orders  for  news  print  that  it  has  withdrawn  all 
quotations.  Book  ami  writing  mills  appear  to  be  fairly 
well  employed  ami  the  whole  outlook  for  summer  trade 
i*  more  encouraging  than  it  was  some  time  ago;  the 
production  will  not  In-  anything  like  last  season.  Or 
ders  air  much  smaller  ami  in  weight  ami  finish  differ 
very  widely.  Wrapping  paper  mills  are  quiet.  Busi- 
iirss  in  this  line  ami  in  glazed  ami  unglazed  krafts  is 
badly  cut  in  the  matter  of  prices.  Ground  woo, I  ami 
chemical  pulp  mills  an-  moderately  active,  but  are  an- 
ticipating much  better  hnsiimss  in  tin-  next  few  weeks 
owing  to  thr  low  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
Water  conditions  in  Canada  are  not  very  encouraging 
ami  all  tin-  streams  are  low.  hut  thr  state  id'  affairs  is 
much  better  than  across  thr  border.  Thr  rag  ami 
paper  stork  market  is  dull  ami  no  immediate  improve- 
ment is  looked  for. 

Following   air   thr   quotations    f.O.b.   Toronto: 

Paper. 

News    rolls  .  $1.90  to  $2  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News    sheet),  *:!.<).'">  to  $2.20  at  mill,  in  carload  lots 
News    shed   ,  $2.25  to  $2.50,  depending  on  quantity. 
Hook  papers    carload),  X".  '■'>■  3.75c.  to  1.25c. 
Book  papers    ton  lots),  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers    carload  .  No.  2,  4.25c. 
Hook  papers     ton  lots  .  No.  2,   L50c.  to  5.25c. 
Hook  papers    carload  .  $4.75  to  $5.25. 
Book  i  x'"-  li  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writings,  5c.  to  71  gc. 
Sulphite  bond,  6%c.  to  T^.r. 
Grev  Browns,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 
Fibfe,  $3.00  to  $3  75. 
Man  I  to  $3.00. 

Manila.  No.  I'.  $2.85  to  $3.50. 
Manila.  No.  1.  $3.25  to  $4.00. 
ted  Kraft.  $3.75  to  $4.50. 
Kraft.  $3.75  to  >l.7.Y 


Pulp, 
id    wood      at    mill    .   $15  to  $16 

•  i  Wood,  $21  to  $24,  delivered  in  United  stairs. 

ite    unbleached     -'I  to  $43,  delivered  in  Canada. 

Sulphite    unbleached  l  in  United 

inbleacliod  ~   delivered  in  i  lanada. 

hlraclmd   .  delivered    in    United 

Paper  Stock. 

\,,    l  $1.8"         ■  •  I   30    f  n  b    Toronto 

\.,    l   -oft  white  sha\  i 
No    1   mi  «ed  sloi  \  iiigs,    l  ii 

1.40    ..-ii, 
-l  10 


NO.    1     hook    stork.    70C. 

No.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1  .  10  to  $1 .  15. 

No.   1    print    .Manillas.  60c. 

Folded  news,  45c. 

<  (ver  issues,  50c. 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper,  25c  to  27%c. 
Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Thirds  and  blues,  $1.30  to  $1.32y2. 
No.  1  «  hit.'  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00. 
Black  overall  cuttings,  $1 .  75. 
Black  linings,  $1 .75. 
New  light  flannelettes,  $4.75 

<  >i  dinary  satinets,  80c. 
Flock,  85c. 

Tailor  Rags,  70c. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are: — 

Book  and  News  Paper. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  --Ho  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 

No.  1   Hook,  .")'  |i'  to  6c  per  lb. 

No.  2   Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in   large  quantities; 

$4.75   to  $5.50  in  small   quantities. 
No.  ■■',  Hook.   M.F..  s  poo  to  ,$4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  T1  ■_.<•. 
Sulphite  Bond,  ii'  ._,,■  to  s1  sc. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  Ihs..  ear  lots.  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  'J  tons.  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75 
Red   Brown,  car  lots.  $2.85;   ■">   tons.   $2  95;    '_'   tons. 

$3.05;  1  ton,  3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manilla,  ear  lots.  $2.85;  5  tons.  $2.95;  2  tons.  $3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less.  $3.25 
No     '-'    Manilla,    ear   lots.    3.10;   5    tons.    $3.20;    2    tons. 

$3  30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.    1    Manilla,   car   lots.   $3.25;   5   tons.   $3.45;   -    tons. 

$3.55;  1  ton.  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft.  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Fibre,  car  lots.  $g  .25 ;  ;,  tons,  $3.  15;  'J  tons.  $3  55     1 
6  i    less  $3 .75 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila.  B„  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

<>n  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  to  25  per  cenl  below  the  above 
prices  on  «  rapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  ras\   bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton, 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton 
Kraft  pulp,  )S3  60  to  $4  00 
Ground  wood,  No   1 .  $15  to  $16 

Ground   h I.   No    2    ■  "   to    -  'I.    delivered    United 

States 


FELT  MTT  \   P.URNED. 
I  i  •    plant   of  the  L-achut  Mills,   Lachute, 

manufacturers  of  felt,  was  burned  to  the  ground 
riday,  June  5th,  entailing  a  loss  ol  $40,000 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
Office.  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 

206   Broadway.   Xew   York. 

June  13th.   1914. 

The  situation  in  ground  wood  has  materially  streng- 
thened during  the  interval.  An  early  dry  season  brought 
about  a  shortage  of  water  at  certain  paper  mills  which 
had  to  come  into  the  market  for  ground  wood  pulp. 
These  mills  paid  an  average  price  of  more  than  --fit; 
at  the  mill.  The  lowest  price  paid  for  fresh  pulp  was  a 
contract  order  for  3,000  tons  at  $15.88  at  the  mill.  No. 
2  pulp,  which  consists  of  storage  piles  that  have  been 
standing  anywhere  from  two  months  to  more  than  two 
years,  has  brought  an  exceptionally  good  price,  the 
lowesl  being  $15.08  at  tin-  mill.  Local  grinders  are 
very  confident  of  the  future  and  regard  this  year  very 
favorably.  The  heavy  consumption  of  ground  wood 
has  been  largely  attributed  to  the  good  demand  for 
news  print. 

The  chemical  fibre  markets  are  essentially  unchang- 
ed except  that  certain  paper  mills  are  forcing  tin-  price 
in  spot  orders  down.  Certain  importers  who  bought 
.'ii  speculation  have  had  some  cause  to  regret  it  as 
thej  have  lost  money  on  their  deals.  Some  shipments 
of  unbleached  sulphite  have  been  made  at  $1.94  de- 
livered with  a  16-cent  freight  rate.     \ »ntracts  have 

been  made  as  yet. 

Rags  and  bagging  are  in  poor  demand  and  prices  are 
weak.  Shippers  have  been  holding  roofing  stock  in 
preference  to  making  deliveries  until  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  paper  manufactur- 
ers. 

The  old  waste  paper  market  has  been  somewhat  quiel 
owing  to  the  easing  in  the  demand  for  book  papers 
and  boxboards.  Soft  white  showings  are  commanding 
1.80c  to  1.90c,  and  the  higher  grades  of  hard  shavings 
are  quoted  at  2.35c  to  2.4-">e.  Flat  stock  is  in  fair  de 
niand  and  its  grades  are  quoted  as  follows:  lleavx 
stitchless,  95c  to  1.05c;  magazine  90c  to  95e;  crumpled 

75c  to  80c.    Box  board  chips  are  now  ranging  fr 35c 

to  40c.  although  mills  are  offering  as  low  as  32V&C. 
The  condition  of  old  newspapers  is  essentially  unchang- 
ed. Old  mixed  papers  are  in  rather  poor  demand,  and 
the  price  of  271-Je  to  32 '-c  is  rather  weak.  Common 
paper  has  been  sold  in  the  local  market  as  h>\\  as  20c, 
although  tlie  market  value  seems  to  be  about  22V&C  to 
27'  2C  a  hundred   pounds. 

Pulp. 

Ground  Wood.  No.  1.  $20  to  $24,  delivered. 

Ground    Wood.   No.   L'.   $15  tu   $17,   delivered. 

Unbleached  sulphite,  dom.,  1.90c  to  2.20c,  delivered. 
Unbleached   sulphite,    imptd.,   1.85c    to   2c..   ex.   dock, 

New  York. 
Bleached  sulphite,  domestic.  2.si)c.  to  3c,  delivered. 
Bleached   sulphite,   imptd..   2.60e.   to   2.90c.   ex.     dock. 

New  York. 
Easv  Bleaching,   imptd..   2c   to   2.15c   ex.   .lock.    New 

York. 
Unbleached   sulphate,    imptd.,    1.75c    to   2c,    ex.    dock. 

Xew  York. 
Bleached  sulphate,   imptd..   2.50c   to   2.75c,   ex.    dock, 

Xew  York. 
Kraft  Pulp.  1.75c  to  1.85c,  ex.  .lock.  Xew  York. 

The  improved  condition  of  the  financial  market  of 
Xew  York  has  restored  considerable  confidence  in 
business  interests,  and  the  result  has  been  a  somewhat 
healthier  tone  to  business  in  general.     There  has  been 


a  good  deal  of  pessimistic  talk  regarding  the  acts  of 
tlie  government  in  its  treatment  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions and  also  a  good  deal  of  talk  attributes  the  busi- 
ness depression  to  the  tariff  and  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion. Local  factors  who  have  travelled  considerablj 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe  report  that  the  condi- 
tion is  not  local,  but  international.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
one  factor  that  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  administra 
tion,  in  which  he  has  great  confidence,  but  rather  to 
the  waste  and  expense  caused  by  the  Balkan  war.  which 
has  kept  investors  from  placing  their  money  in  new 
projects.  The  lack  of  development  in  South  America 
is  due  to  a  need  of  capital,  which  cannot  be  obtained  on 
account  of  the  tying  up  of  large  sums  in  the  financing 
of  that  disastrous  war.  As  tlie  usual  quiet  season  is 
now  on  for  the  paper  business,  there  is  little  demand 
and  the  market  reflects  a  quiel  tone.  The  heavj  en 
sumption  of  uewsprinl  shows  little  easing  although 
most  of  it  is  not  due  to  heavy  advertising,  but  to 
the  imprinting  and  hea\\  editions.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  newsprint  will  advance  in  price  before 
the  end  of  the  summer.  Reports  from  all  over  the 
country  show  thai  stocks  ar.-  very  low  among  jobbers, 
and  consumers  of  all  grades  of  paper.  Book  is  in 
poor  demand  as  this  is  the  quietest  time  of  the  year 
for  this  grade.  Prices  ar.-  firm,  however.  Wrappings 
and  manilla  papers  are  in  quiet  demand  and  values 
are  inclined  to  be  weak.  The  value  of  boards  is  rather 
on  the  decline  under  slight  consumption  and  poor  de- 
mand. The  specialty  business  still  maintains  a  good 
demand  ami  fair  values.  Paper  towels  and  toilet 
papers  are  in  good  demand  at  firm  prices.  The  tissue 
market  is  weak  and  quiet,  and  it  is  reported  that  some 
mills  have  shut  down.  Paper  bags  are  in  poor  demand 
bin  values  ar.-  firm.  The  best  demand  for  writings  is 
m  t In-  cheaper  grades. 


Quotations. 

News,  rolls,  transient   business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b. 

News,  lolls,  eoni  -act  renewals,  $1.95  to  si'. no  f.o.b. 

News,  side  runs.  $2  to  si'. pi  f.o.b.  mill. 

News,  sheet,  $2.25  to  $2.30  f.o.b.  mill. 

Book  paper's,  car  lots.  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 

Writing   paper,    superfine,    l-'i" ...-.    to    17e. .   del.   east    of 

.Miss.   River. 
Writing   paper,   extra    fine.    11.-..   del.   east   of  the    Miss. 

Ki\  er. 
Writing  paper  X...   1.  fine.  lie.,  del,  cast   of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing   paper.    X...   2.    fin.-.   8c,   del.   east    of  the    Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  iy2e.  to  8c,  del.  east  of 

the    Miss.    I, 

Bond  paper.  5c  to  24.-..  delivered  .-ast   of  Mississippi 

River. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 
I. nun  paper.  7c  to  Is;,...  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

River. 
Manila  jute,  4:;,e.  to  5%c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  --2. -Hi  to  $3.00,  delivered. 
Kraft.  Xo.  1.  $3.50  to  $3.75  f.o.b.  mill. 
Kraft.  Xo.  2.  $3.25  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  mill. 
Boxboards,  news,  $28  ••■  $30  per  ton.  delivered. 
Boxboards,  chip.  $26  to  $28  pi  r  ton,  deliveri 
Boxboards.  straw,  -27  to  $2  lelivered. 

Wood  pulp  board.  $42.50  t,,  $45  per  ton.  delivered. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder.  40c  to  42%c,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinrie,  47%c.  to  50c,  delivered. 
Tissue,  jute  Manila.  40e.  to  41  c..-..  delivered. 
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June  15,  1914. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

London,  June  3,  1914. 
There  is  very  little  improvemenl  in  reporl  in  the  Mat-; 
of  the  British  paper  industry.  Since  the  beginning  oi 
the  year  business  has  been  in  a  .lull  stair,  but  manufac- 
turers continue  to  be  optimistic,  while  the  paper  agents 
are  complaining  bitterly  over  the  small  profits  they 
are  turning  over  compared  with  this  tune  last  year 
On  export  accounl  particularly  is  the  dullness  of  trade 
[ell  in  all  qualities  of  papers  and  boards,  but  m  the 
home  trade  there  are  just  sufficient  orders  on  band  to 
keep  mills  running  at  a  steady  capacity  and  do  more. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  fine  printing  papers  and 
eood  grades  of  news  print,  but  packing  and  wrapping 
papers  are  dull  and  only  the  cheap  foreign  products 
from  Sweden  and  Germany  and  Norway  are  finding 
any  sort  of  an  ootlel  in  the  market.  Envelope  papers 
are  in  demand.  Paper  hangings  are  slow  m  moving, 
both  in  the  doBMBtk  ami  foreign  markete,  which  ap- 
pears-somewhat  singular,  as  at  this  period  of  the  year 
Uusre  is  usually  plenty  of  orders  on  .,,.11  books.  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  are  not  bashful  now  in  statu.-  hat 
trade  recently  has  been  greatly  against  them  and  m 
some  mills  short  time  has  been  resorted  to.  Reports 
,-,,„„  the  continent  also  show  that  the  paper  industry 
is  passing  through  a  .lull  period  ami  that  makers  oi  all 
classes  of  papers  could  do  with  a  larger  number  oJ  or 
,1,-rs  than  they  are  experiencing  at  present.  In  Scan- 
dinavia there  is  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  over  slowness 

,,f  new  business. 

•        •        *        * 

Large  consignments  of  mechanical  pulp  are  now 
reaching  England  under  contracts,  and  enquiries  have 
recently  been  numerous  regarding  new  contracts,  the 
dullness  of  the  paper  tr^ie  no  doubt  being  taken  ad 
vantage  of  with  a  view  to  knocking  down  current  quo 
tations  At  presenl  mechanical  is  somewhat  quid  and 
pries  are  unchanged.  Contracts  extending  oyer  three 
and  four  years  have  been  entered  into.  This  is  one 
„f  thi  •       ndencies  now    in    England   ami  efforts 

have   recently   been   made   to  make   the   periods   id'  con 
tracts  extend   up  to  five  years,  a   fact    which   Canadians 

might  not  lose  siirht  of.    The  prices  of  these  contracts 

are  stated   to  be  satisfactory   from   the  producer's  point 
,,f  \i.  .ire  now  about  as  follows,  c.i.f.  British 

ts: —  _, 

Pine,  50  per  cent.,  iinw  rapped   I  prompt      $9.60  to  $10 
Pine,  di-j    (prompt   .  ■■?-''>  to 

forward    delivery    charge    about    half   a    dollar 

•  -;!r.i 

.  .  .  . 

Tl nquiries  for  sulphite  and  sulphate  are  numer 

but  not  much  business  i-  passing  notwithstanding 
of  weakness  in  price-      Strong  sulphite  has  re- 
red  itself  glightly,  but   easj    bleaching  Bulphite  is 
.  ,|   to  continue   v  eak        There   is  no  acth  ity   in 
sod. i   paper,   but    there   is  a   slight    improvement    in   easy 
I;    :  o         from   Scandinavia   show   that    mills 
have    still     fair    Stocks     on     hand     and     complaints     are 

frequent  about  the  dearth  of  new   business  being  tran 
arc  about  as  follows,  c  i  i    British  ports 
Bleached  Sulphite 

bleaching  sulphite,  *  II  10  1 
Sulphite  di  il  10 

Unbleacl  70 


Trade  in  rags  is  good  and  prices  arc  unchanged,  and 

are  likely   to  i tinue   so   for  some   time.     Esparto  is 

steady,  but.  id'  course,  considerably  dearer  than  it  was 
this  time  last  year;  neither  do  the  arrivals  of  supplies 
since  January  come  up  to  those  of  last  year.  Shippers 
arc.  therefore,  not  pressing  for  offers.  Kosin  is  quiet 
for  sometime  past   and  sizing  shows  signs  of  hardening 

in  prices. 

*         «         #         » 

Tin'  chemical  markets  in  Liverpool,  Manchester  and 

London  are  extremely  quiet,  but  prices  show  no  change. 
Bleaching  powder  is  quoted  a1  $24.50;  caustic  soda  $48 
for  70-7li  per  cent.:  salt  cake  $9.60;  and  soda  crystals 
$9.80.  The  demand  for  china  clay  has  somewhat  fallen 
.mil  there  is  talk  of  prices  also  coming  very  slightly. 
However,  an  increased  demand  would  at  one-  harden 
prices  attain. 


REASONS   FOR  FREIGHT   RATE   DECISIONS. 
Special  to  Pulp  ami  Paper  .Magazine.) 

Dayton.  <>..  June  111,  1914.— Local  news  consumers 
were  interested  in  the  announcement  the  past  week  of 
tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  reduction 
of  rates  on  news  print  paper  from  Sault  Ste.  .Marie, 
Canada,  to  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  and  other  Ohio  points, 
also  to  points  in  adjoining  state-.  According  to  the 
plan,  the  rates  from  the  Soo  to  points  in  Ohio  must  be 
placed  on  a  parity  with  existing  rates  from  the  group 
of  Cox  River  mills  in  Wisconsin  to  the  same  destination 
of  1.7  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Commission  appears  to  have  found  that  the  av- 
erage distance  from  the  mills  in  the  Cox  River  group 
to  Ohio  destinations  was  11  miles  greater  than  from 
the  Soo,  but  that  the  average  rate  was  1.7  cents  less. 
On  account  of  this  the  commission  held  that  a  reduction 
to  the  basis  of  the  Cox   River  rates  would  be  reasonable. 

The  present  rate  from  the  Son  to  the  Ohio  destin- 
tions  is  17.7  cent-.  \o  reparation  to  Ohio  buyers  is 
ordered,  although  the  Commission  held  that  reparation 
should  be  granted  on  shipments  between  the  Sou  and 
( Chicago. 

Tin-  point-  in  i  Ihio  lo  which  the  reduction  is  made  arc 
Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Portsmouth,  Marietta,  foungstown, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Akron.  Springfield,  Columbus,  and 
Canton.    The  reduction  also  extends  to  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  decision  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  Cake 
Superior  Paper  Oomp.uiN  against  the  Duluth,  South 
Shore  and  Atlantic  Railroad  and  others.  The  Cake  Su- 
perior Company  has  a  large  pulp  ami  paper  mill  at 
Sault  Sic.  Marie.  (  bit.,  w  ith  general  offices  in  this  city. 
II  E.  Talbot,  id'  this  city,  is  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany ami  George  Mead,  of  Chillicothe  and  Dayton,  is 

also  a    prominent    oilier.      All    local    interests   api 

to     have     been      pleased      with      tile     decision.         The      News 

League    of    Ohio,    with     publications    in     this    eily     and 

Springfield,  arc  heavj    consumers  of  Soo  news  print. 

and    the  decision    was  of  direct    interest    to   many   daily 
newspapers  and   w  eeklies  in  the  state 


ABITIBI  S    PROGRESS. 

President    Anson  of  the   Abitibi   Power  ami     Paper 

Company,  is  a   busy   man  these  days.     The  new   ground 

plant    at    Iroquois    Palls   will    be    in   operation    on 

June   l 'ih      'Oi.    company    has  been  advertising     for 

grimier  men.  wet   machine  men  and  barker  met  and 

have    received    many    applications    from    all    over    ('an 

ada     Ultimately  the  plant  will  have  a  capacit)  oi 
ton-  daib 
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PULP   AND    PAPER  NEWS 


The  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Queens  County,  Nova 
Scotia,  owned  by  Frank  Stanfield,  have  just  been  sold 
to  a  syndicate. 

The  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Company.  Power 
Building,  Craig  Street.  Montreal,  P.Q.,  are  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  800  thirty-foot  cedar  poles,  to 
be  delivered  within  the  next  three  months. 

The  Dunlop  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  has  been 

incorporated  with  head  office  at  Selkirk,  Man.,  and 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  Among  those  interested  are  F. 
A.  Dunlop,  316%  Donald  Street,  and  T.  McHattie,  846 
Main  Street.  The  company  is  given  power  to  buy,  sell 
and  manufacture  pulp  and   paper. 

Mr.  Duncan  Chisholm,  representing  the  Chisholin 
Corporations.  Limited,  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Ontario  Government  for  the  purchase  of  the 
pulp  wood  on  the  Metagami  River  pulp  limit  Tenders 
for  this  limit  were  received  until  December  31st  last, 
but  none  of  the  offers  were  acted  upon  at  the  time  be- 
cause eei-tain  conditions  were  nut  considered  satisfac- 
tory to  the  government.  <>ne  of  the  conditions  of  the 
tender  is  that  the  company  shall  instal  a  pulp  mill 
costing  not  less  than  $250,000  to  handle  seventy-five 
tons   of   pulp   per   day   and    employ   not    less   than   200 


hands  on  an  average  of  ten  months  in  the  year.  Crown 
timber  dues  of  40  cents  per  cord  for  spruce  and  20 
cents  per  cord  for  other  woods  are  to  be  imposed, 
the  Crown  reserving  a  railway  right-of-way,  water 
powers,  and  granted  lands. 

Mr.  Justice  Morrison  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  has  confirmed  the  contract  between  the 
Western  Canada  Trust  Company  as  receivers  for  the 
debentures-holders  of  the  Ocean  Falls  Company  and 
Messrs.  Fleishhaeker  Bros,  ami  Johnston,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  which  the  large  plant  of  the  Ocean  Falls 
Company,  situated  200  miles  north  of  Vancouver  is  to 
pass  under  the  control  of  a  merger  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Pulp  and  Paper  int.  rests.  The  contrad  is  reported  to 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  debenture-holders  at  a  re- 
eent  meeting  in  London,  England.  The  plant  is  one  of 
the  largest  on  the  coast  and  is  equipped  with  modern 
machinery  for  producing  140  tons  of  dt  \  pulp  per  day. 
The  sawmill  in  ci  with  the  plant  has  been  in 

active  opei  ae     11  is  ■  ■•  pected  thai  the 

pulp  plant  will  be  again  in  operation  in  the  near  future. 
The  Fleishhaeker  into  n  -is  already  control  a  large  pulp 
mill  on  Quatsino  Sound  and  another  on  Howe  Sound, 
•r  with  other  pulp  mills  at  various  points  on 
Pugel  Sound. 
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SIEMENS  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

TRANSPORTATION  BLDG.      -      MONTRAL 

Branch  Offices  :    Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


SIEMENS  WOUND  ROTOR  INDUCTION  MOTOR  AND  LIQUID  STARTER. 

MOTOR  FITTED  WITH  OUR  STANDARD   BRUSH   LIFTING    AND   SHORT 

CIRCUITING   DEVICE. 


We  have  in  Montreal 
a  large  stock  of  squirrel 
cage  550  Volts  60  cyck 
and  25  cycle  motors 
and  can  give  prompt 
shipment. 

We  shall  be  glad  to 
quote  you  on  your  re- 
quirements for  all  kinds 
of  electrical  apparatus. 


++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
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I'  T  I.  P     AND    V  A 


W     M  A  G  A  /.  I  X  E 


Cable  Address:    '  Kaolin,  Mancheste 
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A.B.C.  Codes  4th  &  5th  Edition    J 


CHINA  CLAY  CO. 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON,    Manager 

MANCHESTER, 


4  St.  Anne's  Square 

ENGLAND 


MINES-Ruddle,      Bojea,     Colchester,     South      Ninestc 
Tronance,     St.  Austen,     Cornwall. 

CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 

C.n.di.n  Representatives     C.  A.  MeincUe  &  Co..  222  Coristine  t 
MONTREAL 




I  HUGO  HARTIG  I 

*  - 

Wood  Pulp 

of    all  kinds 

*  I 

Chief  Offices :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

* 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

•  H 

i      SOLE    AGENTS    FOR   UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 

I  '*' 

CORRECTION    IN    ARTICLE    ON    MANUFACTURE 
OF  SULPHITE  WOOD  PULP  (June  1st  Issue.) 

Pag<    263,  under  "Preparation  of  acid,"  on  line  3 
Reads      Ca  Mg      B2S0  '-'II  SO,  + 

Ml  0 
Should  be:  [(Ca  Mg      H2SO  J  -  II  so     | 

nil  0 
2  "\\  30         2  or  more  molecules  of  II, 'V.  and 
,,H  ii    indefinite  Dumber  of  molecules  of  II  0.) 
_•    Line  16  from  the  bottom 

i;..;.  .-      'I'..  .■%.-!  \  ii  ll.v  lit'  tins  liurnt  of  metal 
Hioui.l  !•■  ry  60  lbs  of  this  burnt  metal " 


TIMBER  LIMITS  IMPERILLED. 

Blind   River,  Ont.,  June  2.     For  the  past   ten  days 

■■..■ii  great  anxiety  fell  b)   the  residents  of 

Poresl  Fires  which 

I  in  this  district,    The  government  had 

placed  again  For  sale  the  limits  withdrawn  by  them  lasl 

March.     As  th«  (art   <>i   the  timber  <ni   these 

liniits  const  blown  down  in  tli«.  great  Btorm 

— mber  9th  lust,  the  fear  of  the  Fire  destroying 

rould  seriouslj    impair  the  activity   of  business 

n  the  Blind  River  <listiirt.  and  interfere  with 

i  Mm.  nt  sale  "ii  July  6th  oexl   The 

i  greatlj 


THE   BOSS  LIKES  THEM, 


MORRIS 

CHAIN 

BLOCKS 


THE    MEN     LIKE    THEM. 


THE  HERBERT  MORRIS  CRANE 

&  HOIST  COMPANY,  Limited 

EMPRESS  WORKS,    Peter  Street,   TORONTO. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  TIMBER  LIMITS 


Re:-  H.  M.  PRICE  &  CO. 

Lumber   Merchants.    Quebec.   Insolvent 
PUBLIC    NOTICS    is    hereby    given    that    on    WEDNESDAY. 
August  5th,  1914,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  the   Timber   I. units  herein- 
after mentioned   "ill  be  offered   for  sale  bj    Auction  without   re- 
LaRue  .v  Tin. i.i.  Accountants,  Do- 
i'.  i.  r  Street,  Quebec: — 

So   Miles 


i  s  i  ftivei 

isl'  River 

183  River 

im  River 

188  River 

I st  River 

188  River 


Bi      East    No.    1     .  . 
St.   .lean   N.E.    Brani 
St.  .lean  Bast   Branch  No.  a 

St.  Jean,      \ 

No 


Rli 


Saumon   &   Trlbul    River   si    Jean 

I 

No.     I 



Magpie, 


192    River 

196  River 

197  River 


Magpie, 

.   No.    i    - 
si    Jean, 

St.  Jean,   Mo 

No     i 
i  :hambei 
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i  e   miles  moi 
..i.i   t. in. i   to  ind   fully   fie- 

ri deeds  In   the  hands  nf  the  understgni 
Conditions  of  Sale:     Ten   per  centum   cash   on   mil 
ih.    balam  •■  paj  able  upon 

.11  ha  ve  to  be  i  o  be  paj  able 

-   «  ill  pa>   in  addition  to  the  pui 

i   will   .H  cepl    tl  LS   ttlry 

pari    "i    tii. 

ind  other  partlculat 
applj    to  I 

\    i  i    sons), 

i  is   Notre   i  lame   st     w  • 
El  Ol  NE  TRUDBL  I  Mi  I   Trudel). 

Edlfli  a   Dominion, 
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Pulp  Wood  Consumption 

The  growth  of  Canada's  pulp  industry  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  bulletin  of  Pulp  Wood  Consumption  is 
Midi  by  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine. 

Tin-  greatest  care  has  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
officials  to  make  the  study  complete  ami  accurate, 
ami  year  by  year  greater  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the 
figures  as  approximating  verj  closely  the  actual  con- 
ditions, of  course,  it  is  always  difficult  to  secure  the 
most  complete  data  owing  to  the  failure  of  some  mills 
to  send  in  reports,  but  that  the  presenl  compilation 
covers  practically  the  whole  field  should  be  a  reason 
for  congratulations  to  the  firms  who  co-operated  in 
securing  these  statistics. 

There  is  really  just  one  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  bulletin,  and  that  is  that  Canada  s  pulp 
try  is  growing,  and  growing  very  fast.  The  fact 
that  practically  30  per  cent  more  pulp  wood  was  con- 
sumed in  mills  in  1913  than  in  1912  and  that  in  1913 
51.7  per  cent  of  the  pulp  wood  consumed  as  against 
4li.!>  per  cent  in  1912  was  manufactured  into  paper  in 
Canadian  mills,  together  with  the  fact  that  th<  - 
phite  process  held  its  own  with  one-third  of  the  total 
consumption  of  wood  and  kraft  paper  in. -leased  by 
over  ti  per  cent  indicate  that  the  industry  is  making 
great  strides,  and  that  the  higher  grades  of  paper 
are  to  be  largely  manufactured. 

The  increase  in  price  of  .~il  cents  a  cord  at  the  mill 
for  raw  material  is  rather  disconcerting.  This  i> 
indicative  of  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  which 
sooner  or   later   will    develop    into   the   state   of   affairs 


which  is  all  too  rapidlj  coming  into  being  in  the 
United  States  ami  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Hap- 
pily, however,  Canada,  still  has  sufficient  raw  material- 
io  he  able  to  export  irrespective  of  regulations  which 
should  cause  tin-  material  to  l>e  manufactured  in  the 

|) inion.      This  would  indicate  that  we  have  not  ye1 

reached  bj  any  means  that  crisis  in  which  we  shall 
he  forced  to  adopt  some  means  to  secure  raw  material 
as  have  these  other  countries  It  is  to  be  hoped  thai 
tin-    increase    in    mills   ami    production    of   pulp    will    be 

maintai I    and    that    tl conomic     balance     will      lie 

reached  in  which  Canada  can  manufacture  all  her 
growth  of  pulp  w I  at  a  profit. 


Parliament  and  Business 

Pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  have  not  had  any 
great  issues  connected  with  tin-  Federal  House  dur- 
ing the  past  session.  A  few  minor  changes  in  de- 
partmental regualtions  ami  some  Orders-in-Council  of 
moderate  scope  have  come  into  the  horizon,  lint  tin- 
main  interest  has  centred  in  the  way  in  which  Par- 
liami  all'ect     general    financial     conditions. 

Tin-  principal  issue  was.  of  course,  tin-  railway  problem. 

For  the  Wetland  ship  canal,  for  tin-  Quebec  Bridge, 
tin  National  Transcontinental,  the  Intercolonial  and 
tin-  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  tin-  total  appropriations 
made  by  Parliament  this  year  have  amounted  to  about 
twenty-six  million  dollars.  If  the  aid  granted  to  the 
Canadian  Northern  System  is  also  taken  into  account 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  cash  or  credit  Parliament  has  No- 
ted over  seventy  million  dolars  for  Stat.-  or  quasi- 
owned  railways  and  canals. 
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The  total  appropriation  of  Parliament  for  the  ex- 
penses of  administration,  and   for  the  great  national 

work,  amounts  to  the  record  total  of  $1208.000,000.  Of 
this  total  approximately  fifty-one  million  dollars  is  in 
capital  account.  One  new  federal  railway  undertak- 
ing was  provided  for  by  a  vote  of  one  million  dollars  to 
undertake  surveys  and  possibly  also  construction  tins 
year,  for  the  government  line  approximately  :i00  miles 
in  length,  joining  Montreal  with  the  Transcontinental 
railway. 

The  Government  has  also  provided  in  the  estimates 
for  important  improvements  to  the  Intercolonial  Kail- 
way  and  for  the  construction  of  branch  lines  in  Nova 
Scotia  a  farther  large  amount  is  provided. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  promises  to  be 
about  $190,000,000.  with  revenue,  according  to  present 
indications  about  fifteen  millions  less  than  last  year. 
or  approximately  $150,000,000.  The  Government 
however,  feels  that  liberal  expenditures  are  justified 
imd.-r  the  existing  circumstances,  and  will  materially 
assisl  in  lifting  the  country  over  the  present  period  of 
financial  depression.  Roth  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  ami  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company  have 
received  bond  guarantees  which  will  enable  them  to 
prosecute  the  completion  of  their  respective  transcon- 
tinentals  without  serious  interruption. 

The  indorsing  of  tin-  bonds  has  eased  the  lmisness 
situation  for  the  present.  Already  a  large  order  for 
steel  rails  has  Keen  placed  witli  the  rolling  mills,  and 
this  money  will  find  its  way  into  every  industry  in  the 
country. 

According  to  the  report  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Canadian  industries  are  doing 
well.  In  his  bulletin  Sir  George  Foster  shows  that  in 
1**14  there  was  an  increase  of  exports  of  57  per  cent 
over  1911.  A  comparison  with  last  year's  trade  re- 
ports shows  a  gain  of  $75,833,8:59  in  exports  of  Can- 
adian produce  the  totals  being:  1913  $355,754,600; 
I'M  t.  $431,588,439. 

Loans  which  have  been  made  on  mortgage  are  being 
well  met.  according  to  the  mortgage  and  trust  com- 
panies,   and    arrears    are    in    as    good    shape    as    at    any 

period  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  crop  reports  are  bv  la  r  the  most  encouraging 
which   the  country  has  ha<l    for  years.        In   the   Tinted 

states  there  are  fully  tour  million  acres,  and  in  Can- 
ada two  million  acres  more  land  under  cultivation  than 
last    year  The    harvest    will    be    advanced    at     hast    a 

week,  giving  greater  assurance  than  ever  id'  plent)  of 

llllll: 

legislative  acth  it)  «  Inch  co  'to  the  in 

the    pulp    and    paper    industry    was    the    vote 

of  tin-  Senate  to  amend  a  bill  dealing  with  matters  in 
Department,  which  contained  among 

ne  which  would  take  out  of  the  hands  of 
uncut    and    place   in    the   hands   of   the    Postmaster 
'he     approval     of      the      Tl 

!     tio'    power   of   changing   newspaper    po 


rates.  There  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
present  Postmaster-General  would  be  more  disposed 
than  any  other  Postmaster-General  to  make  exorbitant 
charges  to  the  Press.  But  there  was  a  wide-spreading 
feeling,  voiced  strongly  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association,  that  the  power  was  cap- 
able of  being  abused,  and  that  there  was  no  good  rea- 
son why.  in  this  case.  Parliament  should  surrender 
its  power  to  any  .Minister.  In  an  effort  to  reach  a 
compromise  the  Postmaster-General  agreed  to  fix  a 
maximum  charge  beyond  which  he  could  not  go.  and  to 
make  rates,  when  fixed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury  Board,  who  wen-  to  hear  the  representations 
of  any  parties  who  might  he  dissatisfied  with  the  Min- 
ister's decision.  In  this  shape  the  bill  came  back  to 
the  Senate,  but  was  finally  thrown  out.  The  universal 
satisfaction  of  newspaper  men  at  the  action  id'  the  Sen- 
ate, will  be  shared  by  the  pulp  and   paper  industry. 


The  Parcel  Post 


The  Parcel  Post  means  an  increased  use  of  every 
form  of  paper.  .Mail  Order  houses  print  catalogues  on 
coated  and  fancy  papers,  the  letters  of  inquiry  and 
reply  arc  written  on  bond  and  other  papers.  Goods 
are  packed  in  board  and  corrugated  paper,  and  eon 
tained  in  wrapping  and  kraft  and  hound  with  paper 
tape  and  twine.  Tin-  mail  order  business  of  the  United 
States  has  gone  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  with  the 
extensions  of  the  functions  of  the  Post  Office  and  the 
same  will  be  true  in  Canada  when  the  parcel  posl 
tern  coiiies  fully  into  operation. 

To   the   parcel   post    idea   has  been   added   another   by 

tin'  Adams  Express  Company  in  the  United  states.     It 

appears  that  a  serious  drawback  in  the  operation  of 
the  Parcel  Post  lias  been  that  while  the  consumer  had 
to  deal  directly  with  the  producer,  neither  party  has 
the  opportunity  as  a  rule  of  satisfying  itself  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  other.  Into  this  breach  the  I'.x 
press  Company  now  steps.  It  will  become,  "a  clear- 
ing-house  for  excess  production,  disposing  of  fruits. 
berries,  butter,  eggs  poultry,  fish,  meats  and  other  food 
articles  at   a   minimum   of  expense   to  seller  and   buyer. 

The  companv  is  responsible  to  both  delivering  the  com 

i lilies  to  the  buyer's  door  and  the  money  to  the  sell- 
er, without   an)    intervening  agency.        The  rate  on   the 

class  of  merchandise  for  which  the  bureau  is  designed 

is  25  per  cent  below  the  commercial  rate  fixed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  (  'oin mission,  and  is  no  higher  than 
parcel  post  charges  To  the  cost  of  carrying  must  be 
added  the  monev  order  charge,  ranging  from  :i  cuts 
for  $2.50  to  I.",  cuts  I,,,   $40    " 

The  COmpanj    plans  such   prompt   delivery   of  perish 

able    '_' Is   that    they   will   be   in   the   hands  of  the   eon 

sinner  on  the  same  day  that  the)  are  shipped  from 
points  200  miles  distant,  and  there  is  ;,  possibility  that 
the  system  will  be  extended  to  include  goods  of  all 
kinds 
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PULPWOOD    CONSUMPTION,  1913 

STATISTICS   COMPILED   BY   THE   FORESTRY  BRANCH,   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE  INTERIOR, 

OTTAWA. 


This  bulletin  is  based  on  reports  received  from  48 
firms  operating  pulp  mills  in  Canada  in  1913.  Alto- 
gether 65  mills  are  operated  by  these  firms  as  follows: 
Quebec,  26  firms  operating  34  mills;  Ontario,  12  firms 
operating  17  mills;  Nova  Scotia.  4  firms  operating  6 
mills:  New  Brunswick,  4  firms  operating  3  mills,  and 
British  Columbia  2  firms  operating  3  mills. 

In  addition  to  these  active  firms,  reports  were  received 
from  10  firms  whose  mills  were  idle  in  1913,  and  from 
5  firms  with  mills  under  construction. 

The  48  active  firms  reporting  in  1913  consumed  in 
their  mills  a  total  of  1,109,034  cords  pulpwood  valued 


at   the  mill   at   $7,243,368.     A  total   of  1,035,030  cords 

of  unmanufactured  pulpwood  valued  at  $7,070,571  was 
exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  during  the 
same  year,  bringing  the  total  production  of  pulpwood 
to  2.144.064  cords  valued  at  $14,313.93!). 

Pulpwood. 

Table  1  shows  the  quantity,  total  value  and  aver- 
age value  per  cord  of  the  pulpwood  used  in  each  of 
the  provinces  of  Canada  in  1912  and  1913,  and  the 
number  of  active  firms  reporting  in  each  case. 


TABLE  I. 

Pulpwood,  1912  and  1913,  by  Provinces,  Quantity  Cut  and  Total  Value,   1913. 

Distribution.  1913 


Average  Value   1912  and   1913.  and  Per  Cent 


PROVINCES 


CANADA 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 
New  Brunswick . . 
Nova  Scotia 


No.  of 

Active 

Firms 
Report- 
ing 
1913 

is 
26 

IJ 
2 
4 
4 


QUANTITY 


1912 

Cords 

866,042 
578,855 
173,903 
35,067 

."..'.oil 
26,176 


I'M.; 
Cords 

1,109,034 
629,934 
321.24  i 

m.it:; 

5  1,121 
20.562 


Per  Cent 
I  Hstribution 


Total 
Value 


Average  Value 
Cord 


100  0 

* 

-     . 

7,243,368 

6  02 

:,f,  g 

1,107,689 

:,  v, 

_"l    O 

2,297,389 

7.10 

7  6 

1(11. .MS 

:,  .",1 

I  8 

342,243 

1    8 

94,829 

1  32 

I'M.; 

>      >'. 

6  53 

6  ■"■-' 

7  15 
4.77 
6  il 
t  61 


The  quantity  of  pulpwood  consumed  in  Canadian 
pulp  mills  in  1913  was  an  increase  of  28.]  per  emit, 
over  that  of  1912.  The  average  price  of  raw  pulpwood 
at  the  mill  increased  bj  51  cents  a  cord,  making  an  in- 
crease of  38.9  per  cent,  in  the  total  value  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  this  industry. 

Quebec   and   Ontario  still   led   tile   other  provinces   in 

1913.  as  in  1912.     British    Columbia    displaced  Nova 

Scotia  from  fourth  place  on  tin-  list  in  1912  and  dis- 
placed New  Brunswick  from  third  place  in  L913.  This 
province  now  consumes  7.6  per  cent,  of  the  pulpwood 
used  in  Canada  and  will  probably  increase  this  pro- 
portion in  the  future  as  the  pulp  industry  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  still   in  its  infancy.     There   was  an   in- 


crease  in   consumption   in    every    province   but    Nova 

Scotia  where  the  closing  , , f  four  mills  resulted  iu  a 
decrease  of  21.4  per  cent.  The  increases  were:  Que- 
bec, 8.8  per  cent.:  Ontario,  84.7  per  cent.;  British  Col- 
umbia. 140.0  per  cent.:  New-  Brunswick,  2.1  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  of  pulpwood  at  the  mill  in  Canada 
in  1913  was  $6.53,  an  increase  of  8.5  per  cent,  from 
1912.     The  cost   increased    iii    Quebec,  Ontario,   New 

I'.uiisw  iik  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  decreased  in  British 
( 'olumbia. 

Table  2  shows  the  quantity,  value  and  per  cent,  dis- 
tribution of  the  kinds  of  wood  used  in  making  pulp 
in  Canada  in  1913. 


TABLE  II. 

Pulpwood,   1912  and  1913,  bv  Kinds  of  Wood. — Quantity  Cut  and  Total  Value,   1913     Average. 

Cent  Distribution,   1913 


Value  1912  and  1913,  and  Per 


KINDS  OF  WOOD 

TOTAL 

Spruce 

Balsam  Fir 

Hemlock 

Jack  Pine 

Poplar 


QUANTITY 


Per  Cent 
Distribution 


1912 
Cords 

• 

1,77.747 

164,587 

19.17s 

10 

4.40.i 


I'M:; 
Cords 

1,109.034 

7.".l.s.-,s 

47.360 
19,383 
4.141 


100.0 

lis    1 

4  :; 
1  7 
O  4 


Total 
Value 


$ 

7,243,368 

5,104,221 
101,675 

."I.OSI 


Average  Value 
Cord 


$  c. 

6.02 

6  09 

:.  Bl 

.',  .",  ; 

4  (HI 

0  21 


1913 
$     c. 

6.76 
li  38 
4.25 
5.25 

7  02 


- 
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Only  five  kimls  of  wood  were  used  in  the  manufac-  many   eases   to   thai    made   from   spruce   alone,   bul   a 

tun-   of  pulp   in   1913.     Spruoe   headed   the   list    with  prejudice  existed  against  its  use     Fir  generally  gives 

over  two-thirds  of  the  total.     'Pin-  percentage  of  bal-  a  lit  per  rent,  lower  yield  of  pulp  than  spruce  ami  is 

sam  fir  used  in  pulp  making  has  increased  steadily  as  therefore   not    so   desirable   from    the   mill   operator's 

the  prejudices  against  this  wood  have  been  overcome,  standpoint. 

In  191]  balsam  formed  17..")  per  cent,  of  the  total:  in         Table  3  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  five  different 

1912,  19.0  pet-  cent.:  ami  in  1913,  25.5  per  cent.    The  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in  each  province  in  1913  in 

wood  has  been  found  to  make  excellent   pulp,  equal  in  the  different  processes  id'  pulp  manufacture. 

TABLE  III. 
Pulpwood.   1913,  by  Provinces.  Kinds  of  Wood  and  Processes:    Quantity  of  Wood  Used. 


Balsam  Fir 


Hemlock 


Jack  Pine 


Poplar 


TOTAL-ALL  PROCESSES 


Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia. 

New  Brunswick 

S  "tia 


Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

1,109,034 

7">4,S58     ] 

283,292 

17,360 

19,383 

4.141 

629.934 

389,52  ■ 

222,738 

705 

13,327 

3,641 

321,244 

259,999 

54,165 

52 1 

6,056 

:,oo 

si. 17:; 

39,742 

14,431 

"..;.  1. M 

18,037 

5,084 

20,562 

17..V.7 

1,305 

1,700 

MECHANICAL   PROCESS. 


Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

S    'tia 

New  Brunswick 


600,216 

398,429 

182,413 

18,894 

500 

-  664 

243,480 

155,184 

135,753 

111,413 

23,840 

-,nu 

38,535 

21,341 

17,194 

20,562 

I7..V>7 

1,305 

1.700 

6,702 

4,iils 

2,084 

SCLPHITE  PROCESS. 


SI  I  I'll  VIE   PROCESS. 


Canada 

367,105 

263,228 

74,116 

27.7L1                                                        2,000 

105,650 

175,398 

15,638 

10,419 

62,859 
1  14,549 

is. mi 
37,419 

10,791 
30,325 

3.IMMI 

■ 

2  ooo 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

New  Brunswick 

52 1 

27.2:;7 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 


IJO.I7H 
10,093 


80.386 
1,037 


13.327 
6,056 


SOI>\    PK<)<   I  ss 


'•.III 


5, 1  1 1 


2.798 


l.r.ll 


manufacture   of  ground   wood    pulp   s,t ill   con 

sumed  over  half     .'.»  1    pel-  cent.)    of   the   wood   used    for 

pulp  making  in  Canada.    This  percentage  has  been  de- 
ling in  the  last   fe«   years      The  sulphite  pro 
tin-  most  important  of  the  chemical  processes,  was  used 
in  eo,  third  of  the  total  quantity  of  wood  into 

pulp   in    I'll:',       Tin,   proportion    is   practically    the   s.iiue 

1912 
The   incri  ol     Kraft    papers   has 


caused  an  increased  demand  for  pulp  made  by  the 
sulphate  process  This  process  was  used  with  12.3  per 
cent,  of  the  pulpwood  in  1913,  as  eompared  to  7  7  per 
cent,  in  1912,  The  manufacture  of  soda  pulp  lias 
greatly    decreased,    onlj    5,144    cords   of   wood    being 

iis.d    fur   this   proi 

Table     I    gives    a    summary    of    the    information    con 

t. d    in    the    first    three    tables    with    some    additional 

details 
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TABLE  IV. 


PULPWOOD,  1913,  BY  PROVINCES,  KINDS  OF  WOOD  AND  PROCESSES:  Number  of  Active  Firms  Reporting,  Quantity 
of  Pulpwood  Used,  Quantity  of  Pulp  Produced,  Quantity  of  Each  Kind  of  Wood  Used  in  Each  Process,  Total  Cost  and 
Average  Cost  per  Cord. 


Total 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Number  of  Active 
Firms  Reporting. . . 

is 

26 

12 

2 

1 

4 

Pulp  Produced: 

Aggregate Tons 

Mechanical 

Sulphite 

Sulphate 

Soda 

854,624 

600,216 

183,552 

68,284 

2,572 

51 1,299 

398,664 

52,825 

60,238 

2,572 

228, 198 

I ;;:,.  7.",:: 

87,699 

5,046 

61,354 
38,535 
22,819 

29,911 
6,702 

20,209 
3,000 

20,562 
20,562 

Wood  Used: 

Aggregate Cords 

Aggregate  Cost 
Average  Cost 

1,109,034 

$7,243,368 

$6  53 

629,934 

$4,107,689 

$6  52 

321,244 
$2,297,389 

s7    15 

84,173 
$401,218 

si   77 

53,121 
$342,243 

$6  II 

20,562 
$94,829 

$4.61 

Spruce: 

Total Cords 

754,858 

S-).1I14,'J2I 

$6  76 

398,409 

263,228 

90,423 

2,798 

283,292 

11,806,91 1 

$6  38 

182,413 
74,115 
26,763 

17,360 
$201,480 
si  25 
18,894 
27,761 
705 

19,383 
$101,675 

i"  18  ■ 

1,1  11 
$29,081 
s7  02 
500 
2,000 
1,641 

389,523 

$2,623,437 

$6  73 

243,480 

62,859 

80,386 

2,798 

222,738 
$1,374,315 

$6    17 

155,184 
10,791 
26,763 

705 

::.s77 

705 

13,327 
$80,479 

$6  hi 

3,641 
$25,581 

-7  03 

2,000 
1,641 

259,999 

$1,871,023 

s7  20 

1  11,413 

1  14,549 

1,037 

54,165 

$397,478 

-7  34 

23,840 

52 1 
$4,192 

sy   00 

52  I 

6,056 

$21,196 

$3  .Mi 

6,056 

500 

S7    III! 

.-,111) 

39,742 
$21  1,607 

$5   Hi 
21,341 

is.  mi 

1  1,431 

$186,611 

$4  20 

17. Mil 
27,237 

18,037 

$312,735 

$6  51 

1,618 

37,419 

6,000 

5,084 
$29,508 
$5  80 
2,084 
3,000 

17,557 

$82,419 

$4.69 

17,557 

1,305 
$5,610 
si  30 

1,305 

1,7(1(1 

$6,800 

$4  mi 

1,700 

Average  Cost 

Mechanical.  .  .  .Cords 

Sulphite ' 

Sulphate 

Soda 

Balsam  Fir: 

Total Cords 

Average  Cost 
Mechanical.       Cords 

Sulphite ' 

Sulphate 

Hemlock: 

Total Cords 

Average  Cosl 

Mechanical         '  ords 

Sulphite. 

Soda. . 

Jack  Pine: 
Total                 Cords 

Average  Cost 

Sulphate            Cords 

Poplar: 

Total O  irds 

Average  Cost 

Mechanical        Cords 

Sulphite 

Soda 

The  48  active  firms  reporting  pulp  manufacture  in 
1913  operate  altogether  <i~>  different  pulp  mills.    These 

firms  each  used  on  an  average  23,105  cords  of  w I 

as  compared  to  18,042  in  1912.  Each  one  of  the  in- 
dividual 65  mills  consumed  an  average  of  17,062 
of  pulpwood.  The  largest  individual  mills  are  situated 
in  British  Columbia  where  the  average  mill  consump- 
tion was  28,058  cords.  Quebec  lias  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  mills,  and  the  average  consumption  of  these  was 
18,527  cords.  The  average  mill  consumption  in  the 
oilier  provinces  was  as  follows:  Ontario,  18,897  cords; 
New  Brunswick,  13,280  cords;  and  Nova  Scotia,  5,140 
cords. 

The  figures  given  in  Table  4  for  pulp  produced  are 
estimated  from  the  quantities  of  pulpwood  consumed 
and  the  method  of  manufacture.    One  cord  of  wood  is 


assumed  to  produce  one  ton  of  ground  wood  pulp  or 
one  half  ton  of  chemical   fibre,  air  dry. 

Air  dry  pulp  is  assumed  to  contain   10  per  cent  ol 
moisture  and  90  per  cent   bone  <\ry  fibre. 

So  many  conditions  affect  the  average  price  of  pulp- 

w I  that  the  figures  given  above  cannot  be  taken  too 

literally.  Some  mills  purchase  pulpwood  on  the  open 
market  and  pay  high  prices  for  it  plus  the  cost  of 
transportation,  other  firms  own  their  limits  and  pay 
only  the  cost  of  cutting  and  transporting  the  material 
The  prices.  ho«e\er.  can  be  depended  upon  to  indicate 
any  important  change  from  year  to  year. 

Table  .">  shows  the  extent  to  which  Canada  exports 
raw  or  unmanufactured  pulpwood.  The  figures  are 
based  on  information  received  from  the  Department 
of  Customs   for   the-  calendar  years   1912   and    1913. 
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TABLE  V. 

CANADIAN  PI  LPWOOD  EXPORTED  UNMANUFACTURED  vs.  THAT  MANUFACTURED  IN  CANADA,  1912  and  1913: 

Quantity.  Averape  Value  per  Cord,  and  Per  Cent  Distribution. 


Canada : 

Production 
Manufacture 
Export 

Quebec: 

Production 
Manufacture.  .  . 
Export    .  . 

Ontario: 

Production 

Manufacture. 
Export 

New  Brunswick: 

Production 

Manufacture 
Export 

British  Columbia 

Production 

Manufacture.  . .  . 
Export.  .  . 

Nova  Scotia: 
Production 
Manufacture.    . 
Export. 


Quantity 

Value 

Val. 
per 
Cord 

Per 
Cent 

Quantity 

Value 

Val. 
per 
Cord 

Per 
Cent 

Cords 

S 

$      c. 

Cords 

$ 

S      c. 

1,846,910 
866,042 

980,868 

11,911,415 
5,215,582 

6,695,833 

n   15 
6  02 

.i  82 

100  0 
40  9 
53.1 

2,144,064 
1,109,034 
1,035,030 

14,313,939 
7,243,368 

7,070,571 

6.68 
6  53 
6.83 

100.0 
51 .7 
48.3 

1,330,670 
.-)7.s.s.V) 
751,855 

8,371,923 

3.386,705 

1.985.21* 

6  2'.i 
:,  85 
6  63 

100  0 
c;  :, 
56.5 

1,432,594 
629,934 
802,260 

9,495,165 
1,107,689 
5.387,476 

6.63 
6.52 
6.71 

100.0 
44.0 
56  0 

240,2X2 
173,903 

72.379 

1,692,662 
1,235,343 

457,319 

6  S7 

7  10 
6.32 

100  0 
70.6 

'."J   1 

405,943 
321,244 

S4.099 

■J.  V.'.  s.V.i 

2,297,389 
525,470 

6.95 
7.15 

6.20 

100.0 
79.1 
20.9 

202,942 
52,041 
[50,901 

1,492,567 

.'s7.iw.il 
1,205,507 

7  35 
5  52 
7  99 

100.0 
25  7 
71  3 

194,674 
53,121 
141,553 

1,449,525 

342,243 

1,107,282 

7    15 

6  44 

7  82 

100  0 
27  3 

72  3 

35,067 
35,067 

193,265 
193,266 

5.51 
5  :,1 

.... 

100.0 
100  0 

1 

84,242 

84,173 

69 

102,428 

101. IMS 
1.210 

l   7s 

t   77 

17  54 

100.0 

gg  g 

0  1 

31.949 
26,176 

:,.77:; 

160,998 

113,209 

17,789 

.",  in 
1  32 
8.28 

100  0 
81  9 
18  1 

26,61 1 
20,562 

;  o.o  io 

1 1.;. '.»;_• 
94,829 
19,133 

5  11 
4  61 
s  12 

100  0 
77  3 
22  7 

In  1912  Canada  manufactured  46.9  per  cent,  of  her 
pulp  wood  in  her  own  mills.  In  1913  this  percentage 
increased  to  51.7  per  cent.,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  industry  more  than  half  of  the  pulp- 
wood  produced  in  Canada  was  manufactured  into  pulp 
in  Canadian  pulp  mills. 

During  1913  each  province,  except  Nova  Scotia,  used 
;m  increased  proportion  of  its  pulpwood  for  home  man- 
ufacture. The  greatly  increased  production  of  pulp- 
wood  in  British  Columbia  together  with  the  fact  that 
this  province  manufactures  practically  all  (99.9  per 
of  its  pulpwood  iii  home,  is  largely  responsible 
i  proportion  for  the  whole  of  Canada. 

L|wh  exist  in  Ontario  whose  strict  enforcement  has 
checked  the  export  of  raw  pulpwood.     In   this  pnn 

ii 79  1   per  cent,  of  the  pulpwood   is  used   in  home 

manufacture.    The  exports  ol  raw  pulpwood  have  in- 
ded  in  Nova  Scotia  from  0.3  per  cent,  in  1911   to 
•  r  cent,  in  1913.     Laws  prohibiting  the  export  of 
raw  pulpwood  from  Crown  Lands  iii  Quebec  came  into 
in  September  1.  1910.     Since  that  time  the  ex- 
port for  the  proving'  Ims  decreased  steadily  froi 
per  c.nt   iii  1910  to  62  0  per  cent,  in  191 1.  56.5  per  cent, 
in  1912,  and  56.0  per  cent,  in  1913     This  proportion 
probablj    ri  ipproximately   the   proportion   of 

pulpwood  cut  on  Crown  Lands  and  privately  owned 
limits,  and  may  remain  stable  for  some  time.  In  New 
Brunswick  the  restrictive  legislation  of  October  1st. 
1911,  checked  tl  il  ra«  material,  and  in  1913 

n  slight   increase  in   the  proportion  of  pulpwood   con 
l  in  the  province  ii  to  be  noted     This  province 


still  exports  a  greater  proportion  of  its  pulpwood  in 
the  raw  state  than  any  other., 

Canada  exported  iii  1913  to  the  United  stales  1,035,- 
030  cords  of  unmanufactured  pulpwood  valued  at  $7,- 
070,57]  or  at  $6.83  i rd.  Canadian  pulp  manufac- 
turers operated  65  mills  in  that  year.  If  the  exported 
materia]  had  been  manufactured  into  pulp  in  Canada 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  60  mills  each 
consuming  17,062  cords  of  pulpwood.  the  average  con- 
sumption of  « lanada  'a  65  mills  in  1913. 

Canadian  pulpmill  operators  paid  an  average  price 

of  $6.53  per  cord  for  their  raw  material.     The  exporters 

received  only  20  cents  a  cord  more  than  this  for  the 

\\ I  sent   to  the  United  states. 

This  $1,035,030  cords  of  pulpwood.  if  manufactured 
into  pulp  would  have  made  1,035,030  tons  of  ground 
wood,  or  517,515  tons  of  chemical  fibre.  Qroundwood 
pulp  is  worth  at  least  $14.00  a  ton,  which  would  give 
-n  190,420  aa  the  value  of  the  pulp  made  from  the 

wood  exported  in  1913.      Had  this  wood  been  made  into 

value  would  have  been  $19,665,570.     In   reality  only 

chemical  fibre  at  an  average  price  of  $38.00  a  ton  its 

1,571   was  received  for  this  wood.    The  pulp  in 

dustr}    lost    the   profit    which   could   have  been   made   by 

manufacturing  this  wood  into  pulp,  and  the  country 
at  large,  lost  the  money  which  would  have  represented 
the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  form  wages,  etc. 

Wood  Pulp. 

Table  6  shows  the  details  of  the  export  of  manufac 

hired    wood  pulp   from   Canada    in    1*M'_'   and    1913       The 

figures  were  furnished  bj   the  Customs  Department 
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TABLE  VI. 

EXPORT  OF  WOOD-PULP,  1912  and  1913,  Quantity,  Total  Value,  Average  Value  per  Ton,  Per  Cent  Distribution,  and  Countr 
to  which  Exported. 


1912 

1913 

Kinds  of  Pulp  and 

Countries  to  which 

Exported 

Quantity 

Value 

Av.  Val. 
per 
Ton 

Per 
Cent 

Quantity 

Value 

Av.   Val. 
per 
Ton 

Per 
Cent 

Wood-Pulp  Exported 

Aggregate 

384,100 

5,952,361 

17.10 

100.0 

298,169 

5,913,560 

19.83 

100  0 

Total  Mechanical  Pulp 

Total  Chemical  Pulp 

295,449 
52,651 

3,991,365 
1,960,996 

13.51 

37  24 

84.9 
15  1 

23(1.(14-1 
67,525 

3,317,565 
2,595,995 

14.38 
38   11 

77.4 
22.6 

Total  to  United  States 

Mechanical 

218,936 
167,448 

51,-lsx 

127,981 

127,945 

36 

1,046 

56 

990 

1 10 
116 

21 
21 

4,525,569 
2,607,589 
1,917,980 

1,384,893 

1,383,026 
1,867 

36,665 

750 

35,915 

1,294 
1,294 

|  940 

940 

20.67 
1.'.  57 
37  25 

10  82 

II)   s| 
.-,1    Sli 

:;:,  ii.-, 
13  39 

36  28 

:::  02 

37  02 

1 1  76 
n  76 

62.9 

36  s 

0.3 

* 

198,110 
137,922 
60,188 

92,916 

92,722 

194 

7,(131 

7,031 

112 

112 

4,471,939 
2,150.227 
2,321,712 

1,172,750 

1,167,338 

5,412 

'.'(•,.-,.071 

265,071 

3,800 
3,800 

22.57 
15.59 
38.57 

12  62 
12  59 

27.90 

37  70 
37  70 

33  93 

33.93 

66.4 

Total  to  Great  Britain 

Mechanical 

Chemical 

31.2 

Mechanical 

Total  to  China 

Chemical 

Total  to  New  Zealand 

Chemical 

* 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  export  of  wood-pulp  from  Canada  decreased 
from  1912  to  1913  by  22.4  per  cent,  in  Bpite  of  an  in- 
crease of  25.2  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  manufactured. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  increased  activity  in  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  paper.  Decreases  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  exports  of  pulp  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  China.  Xew  Zealand  did  not  import  Can- 
adian pulp  in  1913.  The  only  increase  reported  was 
in  the  exporl  of  chemical  pulp  to  Japan.  The  United 
States  still  takes  about  two-thirds  of  our  pulp,  of  which 
about  70  per  cent,  is  ground  wood.  Greal  Britain  takes 
a  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  and  her  imports 
tions  are  almost  entirely  ground  -rood  or  mechanical 
pulp.  The  exports  to  Japan  and  China  in  1913  were 
of  chemical  fibre  only.  Altogether  77.4  per  cent,  of 
the  pulp  exported  was  ground  wood  and  the  remaining 


22.6  per  cent,  chemical  Eibre, 

The  average   price  of  "-round   u I   pulp  increased 

l>\  87  cents  and  thai  of  chemical  fibre  by  $1.20,  IV 

1912  to  1913.  The  price  of  mechanical  pulp  exported 
to  the  United  States  increased  by  only  2  cents  a  ton 
while  the  increase  to  Greal  Britain  was  $1.78.  The 
price  of  chemical  fibre  exported  to  the  United  States 
increased  by. $1.32  and  to  Japan  by  $2.0."!.  The  chemi 
eal  pulp  exported  to  Greal  Britain  was  valued  at  a 
little  more  than  half  the  value  in  the  previous  year.  A 
reduction  in  price  of  $3.09  was  also  reported  for  the 

pulp   exported    to   *  'liina. 

Table  7  gives  the  details  of  the  imports  of  wood  pulp 
into  Canada  from  various  countries.  The  figures  were 
supplied  by  the  Cusl s  Department. 


TABLE  VII. 
IMPORTS  OF  WOOD-PULP,  1912  and  1913:    Total  Value,  Per  Cent.  Distribution,  and  Countries  from  which  Imported. 


Countries  From  Which  Imported 


Value 


« 
Total  Value  of  Imports 

United  States 

Sweden 

Great  Britain   

Germany 

Norway 

Switzerland 

Austria-Hungary 


Per  Cent 


172,797 

100.0 

100,234 

64,419 

4,764 

2,546 

58.0 

37.3 

2.7 

1.5 



...  ."V 

- 

05 

Value 

Per  Cent 

$ 
356,862 

100.0 

303,543 

30,s-i:; 

10,197 

3,886 

1,387 

1,006 

85.1 
10.3 
2.8 
1.1 
0.4 
0.3 

The  imports  of  wood-pulp  into  Canada  in  1913  were 
valued  at  $356,862.00,  as  compared  to  $172,797.00  for 
1912.     This  is  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.,  the 


imports  from  the  United  States  having  more  than  trip- 
led during  1913.  The  importation  from  Great  Britain 
more  than  doubled  and  those  from  Germany  incri 
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by  over  half  those  in  1912.  The  importations  of  wood 
pulp  from  Sweden  decreased  by  12.8  per  cent.  Pulp 
was  imported  from  Norway  anil  Switzerland  in  1913, 
hut  n<>'  in  the  previous  year.  No  pulp  was  imported 
from  Austria  Hungary  in  1913.  The  United  States  in 
lMl::  supplied  over  four-fifths  of  the  total  '  >.">.l  per 
cent,    as  compared  to  over  a  half  in  1912. 


EXTENSION  WORK  IN  FOREST  CONSERVATION. 

Eighl  thou-, in. 1  school  teachers  representing  everj 
state  in  tin-  Union  are  '<>  receive  general  instruction  in 
-■  conservation  at  the  mid-summer  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Forestry  Association  at  Chautau- 
qua, New  York,  on  Thursday  ami  Friday.  July  nth  and 
10th. 

Tin-  teachers  will  It  told  how  foresl  furs  which  now 
cause  an  annual  loss  id'  seventy  human  lives  ami  twen- 
ty-five million  dollars  may  be  prevented  by  the  kind 
of  educational  work  the  Association  is  doing;  and  this 
instruction  will  !»•  emphasized  bj  moving  pictures  of 
fon-st  fires  ami  methods  of  fighting  them. 

They  will  also  be  told  how  Lumber  is  made  and  mov- 
ing pictures  will  play  a  large  pari  in  this  description, 


while  there  will  he  other  pictures  graphically  showing 
whal   ,he  -oil.  the  water  ami  the  forests  mean  to  the 

Nat  ion. 

The  battle  for  lit'''  which  the  trees  of  the  forest  wage 
from  the  time  tin:-  are  tiny  srrdlinL's  until  they  have 
attained  their  full  growth  will  be  described  with  pic- 
tures by  Dr.  B.  E.  1-Vrnow.  of  the  University  of  Toron- 
to, ami  E.  T.  Allen,  an  expert  on  Pacific  Coast  foresl 
conditions,  will  describe  to  the  teachers  the  close  rela- 
tion between  the  forests,  timber,  ami  the  people  of  the 
country.  Charles  Lathrop  I'aek.  a  Director  of  the  As- 
sociation, ami  former  president  of  the  National  Gon- 
servation  Congress,  will  make  an  address  on  forest  con- 
ition,  and  Prof.  -I.  S.  Toumey,  Director  of  the  Yale 
I  School,  «ill  discu>s  the  teaching  of  forestry  in 
public  schools.  J.  E.  Rhodes,  of  Chicago,  in  telling 
h  i\,  lumber  is  made,  will  deal  with  the  problems  id'  the 
lumbermen,  ('apt.  -I.  B.  White,  of  Kansas  City,  will 
-peak  on  Hie  lumbermen's  attitude  toward  forest  con- 
servation, ami  Dr.  Henry  Sturgis  Drinker.  President 
of  the  Association  ami  President  of  Lehigh  University, 
will  tell  aboul  the  work  which  the  Association  is  doing 
in  educating  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  proper  real- 
ization of  the   value  of  trees. 


POWER   DEVELOPMENT   AT  GRAND'   MERE 


At  Grand  Mer i  the  St.  Maurice  River,  the  Lau- 

rentide  Company  is  making  rapid  progress  towards  the 

immense  task  id'  harnessing  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
broad  stream  which  gives  power  to  so  many  industries 
in   Montreal   and   other  centres.     The   work,   which    was 


of  comparatively  still  water  through   which   the   new 

dam  will  he  constructed.  Heretofore  the  head  of 
water  has  been  45  feed  made  by  three  dams  of  250 
It..  75  ft.,  and  doll  ft.  length  respectively  and  on  these 
the  Laurentide  Company  has  built  up  its  present  husi- 


house;    present    dam;    suspension    bridge;    cable   tov 
ing    ar'l    ml»lng    plant;    main    channel    of    St.    Mauri 


cofferdam    (below); 


island,    crush 


begun   in  January,   I'M;,   is   superseding   the   original 

dam    and    po  which    took    ill   the   Western    shore 

of    tlie    liver   and    allowed    the    main    channel    to    remain 
unharnessed       The    point    at    which    the    power  develop 

ii  tu  o  islands,  one  of 

uo us  <  Irand     Mi  r*    bearing   tie 

arkable  reseinblarii'e  to  i hal  of  an  old 

I  the  other  a  hi  '  rian 

\:    this    point    the 

II     s|.|e 


less  The  change  which  will  he  made  involves  the  erec- 
tion of  a  power  house  157  feet  long  DJ  137  feet  wide 
which  will  extend  diagonally  across  the  stream  at  a 
point  200  feet  further  down  the  mer  than  the  present 
dam    and    from    the   channel    corner   of   the   power   house 

will  extend  a  dam    L700  feel   long  which  will  stretch 

the    three    principal    channels   and    the    length    of 
the   large    island       At    the  deepest    part    near  the   power 

house,    the    dalll     Will    he    65    feel     high    allll    lit     tile    shall.  IW 

,sl       when-   the   dam    will   cross   lie     large    island       it    will 
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be  only  4  or  5  feet  high.  In  order  to  make  the  surface 
regular,  a  triangular  area  400  feet  by  300  feet  of  solid 
rork  will  be  blown  off  the  top  of  the  island. 

This  new  developnienl    is  one  of  the  largest   in  the 
country.     A   total  head  of  77  feet  will  be  maintained 


tension  rooms.     At  the  top  will  be  the  gate  house  con- 


2.  The  old  channel  of  the  St.  Maurice,  where 
the  first  development  took  place.  In  the  back- 
ground the  Grand  Mere  Rock.  This  rock  is  now 
being  transferred  in  sections  and  set  up  on  the 
hill    in   the   town   of   Grand    Mere. 

and  with  the  nine  units  developing  20,000  horse  power 
each,  there  will  be  available  a  total  power  of  W).000 
horse  power,  of  this  only  120,000  horse  power  will  be 
developed  al  the  present  time.  The  power  house  will 
consist  of  one  main  containing  generators  and  an  up- 
per stor\   with  the  switchboard,  transformer  and  high 


trolling  the  spillways  for  the  overflow.  The  work 
has  gone  ahead  with  full  activity  under  the  direction 
of  the  George  V .  Hard}  Company,  the  Consulting  En- 
gineers, and  the  Contractors,  The  Talbott  Construction 
Co.  The  beginning  was  made  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  when  the  cofferdam  below  the  Tails,  the  excava- 
tion  for  the  tail  race  and  power  house  were  made,  and 


4.    The    most   recent   view    of   the   work,   showing    the    site    of    the    power    units. 


_ 
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the  construction  camps  were  installed.  These  construc- 
tion camps  are  a  unique  Feature  of  the  work.  They  are 
located  on  the  far  side  of  the  river  from  the  presenl 
mill  site  and  are  fully  equipped  with  crushers,  black- 
smith shops,  carpenter  shops,  stone  bins,  etc.  The  rock 
excavation  from  the  river  bed  and  the  island  is  handled 
by  means  of  large  flat  buckets  <>n  a  heavy  cableway 
Feel  long  with  a  ■!■■  t  inch  cable  suspended  from 
towers  150  Feel  high  right  a. toss  the  river.  400  cubic 
yards  of  concrete   is   being   mixed   ami   placed   daily 


made  on  the  Far  side  of  the  river  clearing  out  the 
bank  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  dam.  The  mixer  is  ready  to  handle  this  part  of 
the  work.  The  next  step  will  he  to  put  in  the  coffer- 
dam on  the  main  floor  of  the  river  at  tlie  wide  chan- 
nel on  the  east  side.  At  this  point  the  water  is  about 
15  feet  deep  and  running  very  fast.  The  installation 
of  the  cofferdam  will  involve  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty. While  tin-  working  on  the  dam  is  completing 
and  the  stream  is  blocked,  the  water  will  find  its  course 
through  a  channel  which  is  being  excavated  through 
the  centre  of  the  island.  Down  this  passage  the  loirs 
for  other  firms  on  the  St.  Maurice  will  pass.  The 
Force  of  men.  it  is  expected,  will  he  increased  as  the 
work  proceeds.  In  all  about  925  are  at  present  employ- 
ed. It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  take  close  On  to 
a  year  for  completion.  When  it  is  finally  finished,  the 
St.  .Maurice  Valley  can  boast  of  a  power  plant  equal 
in  capacity  to  that  at  Keokuk.  Iowa,  which  clammed 
the  whole  .Mississippi  and  cost  nearly  thirty  million 
dollars.  The  Laurentide  Company  will  he  in  a  position 
to  sell  considerable  surplus  power  and  so  to  extend  the 
fields  of  the  industry  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 


5.     A   close   view   of   a    draft   tube. 

and  the  excavation  and  crusher  capacities  are  keeping 
up  with  this.  Tim  rock  is  transported  to  the  crushers 
on  the  far  side  of  the  river  and  is  returned  to  tlie  con- 
struction in  the  form  of  concrete  by  another  cable 
,,f  1120  feet  span  which  is  directly  over  the  dam.  Last 
summer  and  spring  were  spent  in  excavation  and  a 
certain  amount  of  concrete  work  was  effected.  The 
■  oik  on  the  power  house  was  begun  aliout  the  first 
;lil    and   has   1 n   pree ling   rapidly.     At   the 


A  CATALOG  WORTH  HAVING. 

A  most  comprehensive  catalog  telling  in  an  interest- 
ing way  the  mission  of  the  Recording  Thermometer  in 
the  modern  industrial  plant  and  its  great  value  in  pro- 
moting  viliganee  on  the  part  of  operators  in  charge 
of  processes  in  which  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
temperature  is  important  to  the  quality  of  a  produet 
or   the   efficiency   of   the    ;  -        .ides    intelligent 

supervision  of  these  processes  from  the  desk  of  the 
Manager,  Superintendent,  or  the  party  in  charge — the 
man  whose  duty  it  is  to  attain  maximum  efficiency 
and  production  with  minimum  expense  from  the  plant 
under  his  management.  The  catalog  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated showing  the  numerous  types  of  "Columbia" 
Recording  Thermometers.  The  many  new  featn 
the  "Columbia  "outlined  will  lie  found  to  he  departures 
in  Recording  Thermometers  construction.  The  Remov- 
able, Adjustable  and  Compensated  Recording  Pen  Arm 
is  an  improvement  of  greal  value.  I'  makes  chart 
changing  easy  ami  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
to  due  to  temperature  changes  at  the  Recorders 

The  new  patented  fume  ami  moisture  proof  in- 
sulation for  the  steel  connecting  tubing  of  the  "Colum- 
bia" is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  a  perfectly  insulated 
tubing,  practically  indestructible  and  yet  flexible.  The 
"Day  and  Night"  holder  chart  which  is  winning  so 

much   popularity  commands  its  share  of  interest.     The 
catalog  is  certainly  worth  having,  especially   bj 
seeking  to  attain  efficient  and  economical  management. 
A  copj   may  he  had  by  request  to  The  Schaeffer  and 
Budenberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N   Y 


6.     The   operation   on   October  20th,    1913. 

th.-  n.u    travelling  crane  which  is  to  he 

'lie     pOWer     Ulllts     to     he     slip 

plied  b    •>■   1    1'   Morris  Companj  is  in  place  and  work 
i    ,  draft  tubes  were  completed  the  last 

,,1    lime    the   pen    slocks   and 

ally    all    the   concrete 

'      id: and    Will 

..  ■    immi  diatelj        '  bse 

,|  the  dam  al  the  high 

|ili  ted  ami  a  beginning  has  been 


NEW  CANADIAN  OFFICE. 

no  the  First  of  July,  Joseph  II    Wall  pany, 

Industrial  Engineers,  Temple  Court  Building,  New 
York,,  Salisbury  House.  London.  K  <'.  are  opening  a 
Canadian  office  al  '"'I  New  Birks  Building,  Montreal. 
The  new  office  will  enable  them  to  handle  to  the  very 
best  advantage  engineering  work  for  the  Canadian  pulp 

and    paper   mills       The   office   will   lie   in   charge   of   two 

members  of  the  Finn,  Joseph  Perrj  and  T  R  II 
Murphy,  who  For  a  Dumber  of  years  have  hen  in  close 
touch  with  work  in  Canada  and  with  Canadian  manu- 

fad  in  ■ 
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"SAFETY  FIRST" 

By  J.   F.   H.   WYSE 

Organizer  and  Engineer,  Ontario  Safety  League 
Before  Convention  of  Canadian  Electrical  Association. 

The  term  "Safety  First,"  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginated by  the  United  States  Government,  in  a  nation- 
wide movement,  during  1908,  to  reduce  accidents  in 
coal  and  metal  mines.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were. 
during  the  years  1908-9-10  and  11,  on  account  of  this 
campaign,  51,400  lives  saved, 

"Safety  First"  is  the  slogan  under  which  many 
Safety  Leagues.  Safety  Committees  and  Associations 
of  today  arc  conducting  vigorous  campaigns  for  the 
prevention   of  accidents. 

The  movement  is  almost  universal  (al  least  as  far  as 
civilized  countries  are  concerned),  Its  objects  are  good 
— the  saving  of  life  and  Limb. 

Historical. — For  centuries  the  ingenuity  of  man  has 
sought  out  many  inventions  to  perfect  machines  for 
almost  every  conceivable  purpose;  however,  neglect- 
ing the  greater  care  and  conservation  of  the  finest 
machine  of  all,  namely,  the  human  being.  To  pro- 
duce the  finished  article,  the  laborer,  the  mechanic, 
the  artisan,  the  engineer  -in  fact,  all  the  human  ele- 
ment used  in  factories  of  every  description  had  been, 
up   to   recently,   seriously   neglected.     The   wonderful 

human   machine  and   its  care   had    I n    held   cheaper 

than  the  mere  mechanical  device. 

We  have  to  give  the  little  country  of  Holland  the 
credit  for  taking  the  initiative  in  accident  prevention, 
in  a  crusade  for  human  safety  and  for  setting  the  whole 
world  an  example  in  this  laudable  work.  In  the  year 
1893  a  few  enthusiasts  rented  a  small  dwelling,  and 
secured  and  placed  therein  some  photographs,  models, 
drawings  and  actual  machines,  with  devices  and  at- 
tachments, showing  their  dangers  and  how  to  avoid 
these  dangers  in  operation.  At  the  present  time  this 
organization  occupies  a  new  and  commodious  building 
in  Amsterdam,  opposite  the  Rjyks  Museum. 

Berlin  was  the  next  to  fall  in  line,  and  in  1903  es 
tablished  a  Museum  of  Safetv  Appliances,  which  stim- 
ulated the  public  interest.     Such  success  was  attained 

by  these  mus. Minis  that  'he  Government  s took  tnem 

over  and  looked  after  their  maintenance  and  enlarge- 
ment. Today  this  Berlin  Museum  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Shortly  afterwards  Germany  established  similar 
museums  in  Munich  ami  Dresden,  and  today  Germany 
is  s'ii,]  to  have  solved  the  greal  problem  of  public 
safetv  What  Germany  has  done,  we  have  yet  to  ac 
comnlish. 

The  American  Museum  of  Safety,  with  its  head  of- 
fice in  New  York  City,  established  in  1908,  is  a  vigorous 
child  of  this  Dutch  and  German  parentage.  There  are 
now  at  the  following  places,  some  twenty-two,  or 
move,  of  these  institutes  for  the  promotion  of  Safety 
and  Hygiene — Amsterdam.  Berlin,  Barcelona,  Brussi  Is, 
Budapest.  Copenhagen.  Dresden.  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  Gratz.  Helsingfors.  London.  Milan,  Moscow.  St. 
Petersburg.  Stockholm.  Vienna.  Wurzburg,  Zurich. 
Paris  (two),  New  York  City,  ami.  last  hut  not  least. 
Montreal. 

Industrial. — The  class  of  industrial  accident  preven- 
tion is  divided  and  sub-divided  as  follows: — 

1.  General — Boilers,  Containers,  Steam  Piping,  Power 
Machines,  Transmission.     Electricitv,     Elevators     and 


Hoists.  Personal  Equipment  of  Workmen,  Miscellan- 
eous. 

-.  Particular— Mining,  Quarying  and  Excavation, 
Blast  Furnace  and  Foundry.  Woodcutting,  Stones  and 
Clays,  Paper  and  Printing.  Agriculture.  Transportation 
by  Land,  Transportation  by  Water,  Metal  Working, 
Building  Trades,  Chemical  Industries,  Textiles  and 
Clothing,  Foodstuffs.  Building  Trades.  First  Aid  to  the 
Injured. 

In  addition  to  these  groups,  the  operations  of  the 
institutes  are  devoted  to  Industrial  Hygiene,  covering 
apparatus  and  instruments  for  the  testing  of  air, 
light  and  water,  miscellaneous,  ventilation,  infectious 
diseases,  t  uherculosis.  water  cdosets  ami  lavatories,  ex- 
position of  substances  detrimental  to  health,  lighting, 
exhaust  for  dust  and  gas'ses,  baths,  dining  rooms,  cloth- 
ing ami  the  personal  equipment  of  Mm-  worker, 

Also  Mutuality  of  Social  Hygiene,  covering,  im- 
proved dwellings,  service  annuities,  foodstuffs,  mis- 
cellaneous. 

In  the  industrials  of  Europe  it  is  conservatively  es- 
timated that  the  "Safety  First"  movement  has  red'i d 

accidents  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  the  work  has  done 
with  the  firm  belief  that  "Every  life  saved  is  a  nat- 
ional  asset." 

Expenses  caused  by  accident  are  a  burden  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  saving  along  these  lines  is  a  "balance 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger." 

Dr.  Zacher,  director  of  the  German  Imperial  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  makes  the  following  statement  :  "One  bil- 
lion marks  arly  $250,000,000  is  saved  in  wage- 
earing  efficiencj  annually  in  Germany  through  out- 
sanatoria,  mus, .ums  of  safety,  convalescent  I ies  and 

other  forms  of  social  insurance,  by  which  we  safe- 
guard the  lives  and  limhs  of  our  workmen,  ami  prevent 
the  cause  aid  effects  of  disease,  which  would  lessen 
their  economical   efficiency.     Some  of  our  industrials 

and   manufacturers  are  waking  up  to  the   fact   that    pre 

vention  of  accidents  pays,  ami  that  it  is  far  cheaper 
and  more  econ ical  than  compensation." 

Dr.  Tolman,  Director  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety,  and  author  of  a  volume  entitled" Safety, "  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  contained 

herein,  says:     "A    r ml    case    brought    to   light    the 

fact  of  how  one  manufacturer,  after  the  inspector's 
report  had  been  received,  left  a  floor  pit  uncevered 
Shortly  afterwards  a  workman  fell  into  it.  and  received 
$15,000  damages.  Literally,  a  wooden  hand  rail  at 
the  top  of  this  precipice  would  have  cost  $5;  the  am 
hulaiic-  at  the  bottom  cost  $15,000." 

In  Germany,  every  employer  must  belong  to  the  trade 
association  of  his  business.  He  pays  to  the  association 
an  accident  premium,  which  is  an  insurance  of  his 
workmen  s  safety,  and  he.  the  German  employer,  knows 
after  twenty-five  years  experience,  that  any  accident 
is  sure  to  he  thoroughly  investigated,  ami  the  first 
question  asked  will  be,"Was  there  a  proper  safeguard 
provided  f" 

The  Industrial  Safety  Campaign  has  brought  about 
improved  illumination  and  safety  iii  miners'  lamps:  the 

safeguarding  id'  emery  wheels,  buzz  planers,  grinding 

wl Is.  circular  saws,  band  saws,  woodworking  tools, 

lathes,  cranes,  ears  used  in  shops,  arc  lamps,  scaffolds, 
manholes,  steam  boilers  and  valves,  and  has  resulted  in 
safeguarding  railway  yards,  shops  and  locomotives. 
<>ne  large  plant  has  the  following  sign: — 

"TO  MEN  SEEKING   EMPLOYMENT." 
"Unless  you  are  willing  to  he  careful  to  avoid  injury 
to  yourself  and    fellow    workmen,   do   not    ask    for  em- 
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ployment.  We  do  qoI  want  careless  men  in  our  em- 
ploy . " 

The  United   States  Steel   Corporati tmploys  over 

two  hundred  thousand  men.  Immediately  after  the 
year  1906  they  started  ;i  "Safety  First"  campaign  for 
thr  prevention  of  accidents,  and  have  saved,  since  then, 
nine  thousand  lives  and  serious  injuries,  making  ;i  to- 
tal reduction  of  4(1  per  rent.  This  answers  the  ques- 
tion,   "Is  it  worth  while .'" 

Traffic  Many  railways  and  street  railways  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  organized  a  safety 
movemenl  t<>  conserve,  not  onlj  the  public  bill  their 
own  employees.  The  results  have  been  so  successful 
that  it  is  said,  "Once  a  'Safety  First'  movemenl  i- 
started,  it  is  never  abandoned,  but  goes  on  increasing 
its  work  ami  widening  its  scope."  One  of  these  rail 
loads  saved  one  hundred  ami  seventeen  lives  ami  sev- 
enty five  hundred  injuries  in  a  campaign  of  some  Forty 
months;  ami  a  street  railway,  by  letters  to  automobile 
owners  ami  teamsters,  reduced  its  street  traffic  acci- 
dents i ie  month  aboul  40  per  cent. 

Central  Electrical  Stations  and  Line  Operation — 
Tin-re  is  not  much  danger  around  the  Central  Station 
if  proper  precautions  are  used,  but  there  should  he 
rules  to  govern  the  handling  of  all  lines,  wires,  cut- 
outs ami  switches,  ami  these  rules  should  he  strictly 
observed.  A  good  rule  for  the  operator  in  the  station 
is  to  eiit-out  or  dead-end  a  line  <>r  section  on  the  order 
of  anyone,  hut  never  to  cut-in  again  without  orders 
from  tin'  head  of  the  crew  or  the  personal  order  of  the 
one  who  called  for  the  cut-out. 

The  engines,  if  any  are  used,  should   he  completely 
guarded  with  railings,  ami  all  hells  should  be  carefullj 
ted   from  possible  contact. 

Every  person  who  handles  high  voltage  wires  at  any 
time  should  he  instructed  as  to  the  danger,  and  shown 
how  to  break  a  circuit   without   endangering  his  own 

life,  ami  also  should  he  taught  the  "Schaefer"  thud 

of  resuscitation. 

For  pulling  fuses  on  high  tension  wires,  or  replacing 
same,  sticks  should  lie  provided  with  hooks  on  the  end, 
to  ensure  a  good  grip,  ami  rubber  gloves  should  he 
u-  .il  al 

Wli.  n    fuses  are   to   he   pulled    ii liar,   or   tunnel,  or 

;-nv  o'he.    place,  it  is  better  to  have  at   least   two  men 

1 man    should    never    go    into    a    dangerous 

without    notifying    some    fellow    workman.      On 
dvnm»o«  ami  generators  rubber  mats  should  he  placed 
nl    (he   base    for  the  operator  to  stand    upon    while 
"din"  or  pd iust inL'  the  machine. 

(he   operator   steps   upon    the    base    to  examine 

he   brushes  or  other  part-,   there  should   I"'  a 

railing  between  him  ami  the  revolving  parts  of 

liellilie.   and   the   base  should   he    filled   so  as   to   pre 

lipping  ami  getting  inside  the  fr.i 
Where  then-  aie  dangerous  wires  exposed   In  cellars 
-nels  that  aie  forbidden  as  passages,  il   is  a  good 

the    floor    with    a    licdt'    sprinkl  ine    of 
every    morning       This    will    show    the    fool 
■  ho  diaobej  h   t  he  oi  ders      Such 

.uulr.v     short   fills,     and 

•ii  will  slip  through  ami  may  gel   shocked 

\   Pnlmotor  should   he  part   of  tl inipiiicii!   of  even 

•   '•'  Ie  k..pt  nlways  i ead>    for  use,  ami 
nhould  lie  thoroughly    .mil  prae 

■ 

\l.-i>lute|\     no   it,    |i|    should    hi' 
■    .  itside  instil  -I   accident   preventive 


r  ad 


This  has  too  often  proved  "a  delusion  and  a  snare."  It 
would  he  an  excellent  thing  for  the  Central  Station 
io  run.  from  time  to  lime,  in  the  daily  papers,  adver- 
tisements dealing  with  the  "Dangers  of  Overhead 
Wiies  and   How    to  Avoid  Them." 

In  Germany  34  per  cent,  of  all  reported  accidents  in 
I'll  years  were  caused  by  ladders.  Make  sure  that  all 
ladders  used  inside  and  outside  the  station,  or  on  the 
line,   are    provided    with    safetj    points   or   ladder  shoes. 

General.  Based  upon  accident  prevention  work  in 
the  I'ni'ed  States,  and  what  they  haw  accomplished, 
similar  work  in  Canada  would  effect  a  vast  economical 
and  socia I  -;n  ing. 

Monej  is  being  freelj  spent  by  our  Governments  on 
Forests,  Came  ami  Fisheries,  while  our  wage -earners, 
when  hurt  through  avoidable  accidents,  become  a  bur- 
den upon  the  taxpayers  aie'  objects  of  charity.  W  mid 
mil    some   of   the    public    money    spent    to    prevent    these 

accidents    he   a    good    investment.'      Educational     and 

legal  prevention  of  accidents  and  disease  hy  sanitation 
is  better  and  more  economical  than  the  cost  thereof 
after  accidents  have  occurred.  In  other  words,  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  eompensa- 
!  ion. 

It  heroines  more  easy  to  obey  rules  for  safety  when 
their  importance  and  wisdom  is  realized  than  if  they 
are  to  he  regarded  as  mere  rules.  We  must  wake  up 
here  iii  Canada,  as  thej  have  done  in  some  other  parts 
of   the    world,   to    the   subject    of   rouse  rv  a  I  ion    of    human 

life  and  limb. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  "Safety  First"  .Movemenl 
of  a  political  or  partisan  nature  lis  aims  are  to  invite 
all  creeds,  parties  and  interests  in  a  universal  endeavor 
to  safeguard  life  and  limb.  The  work  is  in  no  sense 
revolutionary,  bill  proposes  to  accomplish  its  objects 
by  sane  and  conservative  methods ;  to  make  sugges- 
tions, to  give  warnings,  to  gel  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  people  all  the  time,  and  to  secure  their  moral  and 
financial  support  as  an  investment  that  has  paid,  and 
will   still   continue   to   pay. 

The  remedies  are  to  educate  the  public  to  make 
Safetj    their   first    consideration.      We   teach    them: — 

Through  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  and  periodi- 
cals 

By  letters  and  cards  of  instruction  t"  autoists  and 
teamsters. 

1 1 v  getting  the  ministers  to  preach  "Safetj  First" 
sermons 

By  platers  and  stencilled  viuns  in  conspicuous  places. 

Bj    popular  lectures,  ami  by  the  distribution  id'  cir- 
culars,  blotters,   ami   "Safety    First"   buttons,  ami   by 
ie'     the    hest     traffic    legislation    and    its    enforce 
ment. 

Lectures  ami  \ni-  pictures  to  school  children  are 

one  of  the  best  w  n\  s  (o  gel  at  the  public,  ami  by  the 
children  the  idea  is  taken  practically  into  all  our  homes. 

the  parents'  interest  is  therebj  awakened,  ami  the  oh 
pis    of   "  Safetj     first  '  '   secured. 


REMOVING    ROSIN    FROM    UNBLEACHED    PULP. 

A  patent  has  been  obtained  in  Germanj   on  a  pr< ss 

iving    i  osin    from    unbleached    sulphite    pulp 

\ltei  the  leiuoi  has  been  blown  off.  the  pulp  is  washed 

hen    mixed    with    suspension    of    1 .  1 1 .  -    01     asbpStOS 

dust,  or  a   mixture  id'  both    nreferablj    toe/ether  with 

some  petroleum,  ami  heated  in  the  boiler  under  a  low 

press  lijch    it    is   cut  i  1 1 1 1  •_••  <  I    ami    w  ash,  d 
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Dam  Breaks  on  Upper  Ottawa 

<  >ttawa,  Out..  June  27. 

A  serious  accident  has  occurred  to  the  Dominion 
Governmenl  dam  buill  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Temiscam- 
ing  for  conservation  purposes,  and  as  a  result  the  level 
of  the  Ottawa  River  has  temporarily  risen  below  the 
break,  while  that  of  the  lakes  above  have  gone  down 
from  b'  to  10  feet.  Every  lumber  and  pulp  industrj 
along  the  Ottawa  River  will  be  affected. 

About  120  feet  of  the  big  dam  at  the  point  referred 
to  has  gone  out,  through  some  cause,  which  has  as  yet 
qo1  been  found.  This  falling  away  includes  three  piers 
on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  dam  in  the  deepesl  part  of 
the  channel,  about  60  feel  of  sluice  gates  and  sixty 
feet  of  piers.  The  accident  occurred  as  a  resull  of  the 
undermining  of  a  pier  underneath  the  "apron"  of  the 
big  structure,  and  took  place  without  warning.  A 
large  volume  of  water  was  immediately  released,  which 
flowed    down    the    Ottawa    and    considerably    down     its 

level  for  tin'  time  being.  As  an  immediate  result,  also 
the  water  fell  in  Lake  Temiskaming,  which  is  now  be- 
tween 6  and  l'1  feet  lower  than  before.  It  is  feared 
that  uavigation  on  the  lake  will  suffer  in  consequence. 
A  new  wharf  built  at  Ville  .Marie,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  left  dry,  as  will  lie  another  new  wharf  at  Paradise 
Bay. 

The  dam  went  out  on  Sunday,  the  lllh.  Stored  in 
th.'  reserve  of  water  uear  t!i  ■  il.ini  a:  the  time  the  break 
occurred  was  a  large  supplj  of  logs  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent Ottawa  \'alle\  which  have  be.  n  held 
up  by  the  lowness  of  the  water.  Lumbermen,  in  fact. 
had  been  Complaining  for  some  time  past  there  was  not 
enough  water  in  the  river  to  float  their  timber  ami 
some  of  them,  including  Gilmour  &  Houghson  and  the 
W.  o.  Edwards  Company  of  Ottawa,  ha. I  been  prom- 
ising to  close  down  their  mills  unless  a  larger  supply 
wen  obtained.  To  i!hm:  pto|  !<■  as  well  as  to  o 
Lumber    and    paper    firms    with    Iol;s   on    the    river,    the 

break    came    as   a    rather   welcome   urrence,    since    ii 

supplied  a  tempo--;. i  >  head  sufficieulto  meet  thfir 
needs.  This  will  be  the  case  for  some  time  until  suf- 
ficient progress  has  been  made  with  the  repairing  "( 
the  dam  to  hold  the  out  flow    back. 

The  Temiscaming  dam  to  which  the  accident  occur- 
red was  built  five  years  ago  and  this  is  the  second 
break    which    has    taken    place.      About    two   years 

the    first    incident    of   the    kind    occurred    tl gh    the 

structure  has  always  given  the  engineers  more  or  loss 
trouble.  The  dam  was  commenced  under  the  former 
Government  and  continued  under  the  present  one.  It 
has  been  claimed  in  some  quarters  that  the  location 
chosen  for  it  was  unsuitable  siuco  quicksands  existed 
thereon.  The  Ontario  side  of  the  dam  was  let  by  eon- 
tract  while  the  Quebec  side  was  undertaken  by  the 
Government. 

The  big  structure  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  in 
the  Ontario  channel  and  the  other  in  the  Quebec  chan- 
nel and  each  is  about  4011  feet  long.  There  are  lti  twen- 
ty-foot sluices  on  one  side  and  14  on  the  other  while 
the  piers  are  about  30  feet  high,  'flu  cost  of  ■  oust 
tion  was  .+300.000  and  an  unofficial  estimate  of  the 
damage  done  and  the  sum  necessarj  tor  repair  work 
do.s  not  place  it  much  below  $40,000. 

Mr.  ( '.  R.  Coutlee,  in  charge  of  conservation  ami  reg- 
ulation work  on  the  Ottawa   River,  was  seen  by  your 
spondent,   and   stated    that    it    was   expected    the 
dam  could  be  repaired  by  the  end  of  July.     lie  pointed 
out   that    it    was   rather  the   bottom   which    had   washed 


out  than  the  dam  itself  which  had  broken.  As  for  the 
results  to  lumbering  opeartions,  .Mr.  Coutlee  stated 
that  while  the  break  would  temporarily  benefit  them, 
it  would  work  to  their  detriment  in  September  and 
th.-  fall  months,  when  as  a  rule  there  is  sufficient 
head  stored  behind  the  dams  at  hake  Temiskaming 
and  Kippewa  to  maintain  the  level.  Mr.  Coutlee  also 
Stated  that  this  was  absolutely  a  record  year  in  the 
Ottawa,  am!  that  unless  there  was  heavy  rains  in 
July   and    Auuust    the   situation    would   be   more   serious 

than  any  other,  which  power  users  on  the  river  have 
faced  in  past  years.  — MAC. 


VETERAN  PAPER  MAKER  ON  VACATION. 
.Mr.    Robt.    Aitkeu   resigned    his   position    as   Superin- 
tendent  of  tin-  Canada   Paper  t'o.'s  book  and  writing 
paper   mill,   at    Windsor    Mills   on   June    15th.      After   a 
service  of  twentv-four  years,  fourteen  years  as  beater 


MR.     ROBT.    AITKEN 

engineer  in  the  bag,  manila,  fibres,  water  finish  and 
uews  print  mill,  ami  two  years  as  Superintendent  of 
the  >ame  null,  after  which  he  was  promoted  to  b.-  Su- 
perintendent of  their  fine  book  ami  writing  mill,  with 
two  machines,  one  white  and  colored  bonds,  fine  arts 
ami  featherweights,  the  other  on  colored  posters  and 
covers,  mottled  fibres,  water  finished  fibres  ami  kraft. 
atter  position  was  held  by  him  with  great  buc- 
cess  foi  eight  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation. 

With  his  wife  and  daughter  he  will  sail  on  tin-  Allan 

S    -   Grampian  on  July  4th  for  Glasgow  and  will  take 

a  well  earned  rest   for  a  few  months  before  returning 

uada.     lb-  intends  visiting  many  of  the  principal 

paper  mills  in  Scotland  and   England  to  se.-  if  he  can 

gain  any  hints  that  may  be  useful  to  hi n  his  return 

to  Canada,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  blol 
and  featherweights,  and  the  use  of  stone  beater  rolls 
on  ground  wood  and  other  fibres. 
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Canadian    Forestry    Convention 

Mr.  James  Lawler,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  is  actively  engaged  in  forwarding  arrange- 
ments  for  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Halifax  on  Sep- 
tember 1-4.    A  recenl  report  states: 

"Prom  those  who  have  already  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  attending  the  Convention  at  Halifax,  it  is  evi- 
dent it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best  yet  held.  A  num- 
ber are  going  to  make  it  a  holiday  trip,  on  which  they 
will  take  their  ladies,  as  well  as  an  occasion  to  help 
along  the  cause  of  forest  conservation.  The  Secretary 
is  shortly  making  a  brief  trip  to  Nova  Scotia  to  make 
preliminary  arrangements. 

Railway  arrangements  are  on  the  Standard  Certifi- 
cate Plan.  By  this  delegates  purchase  one-way  first 
class  tickets  to  Halifax  and  secure  a  certificate  from 
the  railway  agenl  selling  the  ticket.  These  certificates 
will  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Halifax  Conven- 
tion, and  when  thus  signed  will  be  honored  for  return 
tickets  to  the  Btnrtinfj  point. 

Prom  and  including  Port  William.  Ontario,  eastward 
tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  all  railway  stations  in  Canada 
Aug.  ii~*  to  Sept.  3,  inclusive,  and  properly  validated 
certificates  will  be  honored  at  Halifax  for  tickets  Eor 
the  return  journey  up  to  and  including  September  8. 

In  Western  Canadian  territory,  (namely,  west  of 
Fort  William  to  the  western  boundary  of  Alberta),  the 
dates  of  sale  will  be  Augusl  24  to  27,  inclusive.  Pro- 
perly validated  certificates  will  be  honored  for  return 
tickets  at  Halifax  up  to  and  including  September  19  for 
tickets  hack  to  starting  point. 

Prom    British   Columbia   points  the  dates   of  Bale 
will  be  Angnsl  22  to  26,  inclusive.     Properly  validated 


certificates  Eor  return  tickets  will  be  honored  at  Halifax 
up  to  and  including  September  19. 

These  dates  for  British  Columbia  and  Western  Can- 
ada points  will  accomodate  those  desiring  to  travel  by 
steamer  across  the  Great  Lakes.  The  usual  arbitraries 
will  apply  for  passengers  desiring  to  use  the  lake  route. 

Delegates  are  requested  to  acquaint  themselves  thor- 
oughly with  these  dates  and  rules,  as  failure  to  observe 
them  will  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  the  re- 
duced  rate.    The  Secretary  is  anxious  to  gel  the  names 

of  those  \\l sped  to  attend,  and  will  gladly  give  in- 

foremation  on  any  point  not  (dear.  His  address  is  Jour- 
nal Building,  Ottawa. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

There  have  been  received  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  the  following  inquiries  relating 

to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained 
only  by  those  especially  interested  in  the  respective 
commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries 
Branch,  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ot- 
tawa."' 

496.  Kraft  wrapping  paper. — A  London  firm  have  an 
important  inquiry  for  Kraft  wrapping  paper  for  ship- 
ment to  New  Zealand,  and  invites  samples  and  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  offer  sup- 
plies for  prompt  shipment. 

523.  Paper  wrapping. — Samples  and  prices  are 
asked  for  by  a  South  African  importer. 

•~>i24.  Paper  bags. — A  South  African  importer  asks  for 
samples  and  prices  on  Canadian  paper  bags. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  mention  the  Refer- 
ence number  of  the  inquiry. 


NEW   ONTARIO   PULPWOOD   SHIPMENTS  SHOWED    GREAT    FALLING    OFF   IN   MAY. 

Cobalt,  'int..  June  1".  There  is  a  greal  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cars,  and  the  number  of  cords  of 
pulpwbod  shipped  during  May  of  this  year  compared  with  the  May  of  last  year.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  season  is  so  much  more  favorable  fdr  the  working  of  the  land,  and  that  the  greater  clearances  re- 
quire more  attention. 


Shipping  Point. 


I  (estinal  ion. 


Latch  ford Niagara  Falls 

Qilliesj  Depot Sturgeon  Palls 

North  Cobalt Latchford 

Haileybnry Johnsonburg 

New  Lisekard Johnsonburg 

Lino  Park Thorold 

Karlton Sturgeon    Falls 

Barlton Thorold 

i Merritton 

Karlton Latchford 

Earlton Port  Huron 

Heaslip Latchford 

Engleharl Thorold 

Engleharl Johnsonburg 

Charlton Tl Id 

Charlton Latchford 

Matheson     Sturgeon  Palls 

Matheaon Latchford 

Porquia  Jd  Sturgeon  Falls 
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Convenient  Method  of  Handling 
Chemical    Solution  in  Quantity 

C.  E.  Phelps,  M.E.,  in    "Metallurgical  and  Chemical 
Engineering." 

When  acids  and  other  chemical  solutions  of  a  cor- 
rosive nature  must  be  lifted  or  conveyed  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  relative  advantages  of  different 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  desired  result  cannot  be 
decided  on  the  question  of  initial  or  operating  costs 
alone,  for  the  service  may  be  so  severe  on  certain  types 
of  apparatus  as  to  render  them  practically  useuess  in  a 
short  time.  Frequent  delays  for  repairing  may  also 
occasion  great  losses  due  to  the  stoppage  of  manufac- 
turing processes.  Ordinary  reciprocating  and  rotary 
pumps  are  often  out  of  the  question,  even  when  con- 
structed of  special  material  of  a  non-corrodible  nature. 

A  device  known  as  a  montejus,  which  is  operated  by 
either  air  or  steam  pressure,  lias  been  used  to  some  ex- 
tent for  this  purpose  and  is  fairly  sat  isfactory  ;  but  it  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  lias  valves,  floats  and  other 


Fig.    1. 

moving  parts  in  contact  with  the  fluid.  Other  devices, 
using  aii'  or  steam  pressure,  employ  either  the  injector 
or  siphon  principle  for  their  operation  with  more  or 
less  siiccrss.  depending  upon  the  requirements,  but 
they.  too.  have  certain  limitations  in  practical  use. 

For  handling  chemical  fluids  in  Large  quantities  the 
method  illustrated  herewith  has  certain  advantages 
which  will  be  apparent  from  the  description.  Thesys- 
tem  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  is  in  use  in  a  large  Massachu- 
setts textile  mill,  for  raising  heavy  commercial  oil  of 
vitriol  to  bleaching  vats  on  the  third  floor  of  a  build- 
ing. Compressed  air  is  used,  not  only  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  also  to  empty  the  acid  from  the  tank  cars 
which  are  brought  alongside  of  the  building.  The  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  this  plant  consider  that  the  method 
which  they  have  adopted  is  admirably  adapted  for  its 
purpose. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  0,.  02,  <>  are  lead-lined 
bleaching  vats;  they  are  partially  filled  with  pure 
water,  after  which  100  gal.  of  the  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  raised  and  added  slowly  to  the  water,  the 
contents  being  stirred  while  the  acid  is  being  added; 


then  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  by 
hand  from  a  carboy,  after  which  the  bleaching  solution 
is  ready  for  use. 

Located  near  the  vats  is  an  air  compressor  A  driven 
by  a  2%-hp  belted  motor  B.  The  compressor  cylinder 
has  a  displacement  of  15  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute 
and  operates  normally  at  40  lb  per  square  inch  air 
pressure.  The  compressor,  gauge,  receiver  and  eon- 
trolling  valves  are  shown  in  the  photographic  view, 
Pig.  2. 

The  compressor  discharges  into  a  length  of  pipe  C 
of  large  diameter,  which  acts  as  a  receiver  to  steady  the 
pressure  ill  the  line.  Gauge  <>>  indicates  the  air  pres- 
sure in  the  line.  Two  air  lines,  I  and  P  lead  from  the 
receiver.       By    closing    all     valves    on    the    left     of    the 


receiver  outlet  and  opening  valve  I.',  pressure  is  put  on 
pipe  line  I.    The  latter  line  leads  to  a  connection  w  here 

by  air  pressure  .-an  he  put  on  the  tank  of  an  acid  car 
.1.  Safety  valve  E  is  set  for  1.")  Il>  per  square  inch,  so 
no  pressure  in  excess  of  this  amount  can  he  put  on  the 
car  tank.  The  car  tank's  outlet  is  coupled  with  pipe  K 
leading  from  the  outside  of  the  building  to  four  heavy 
iron  reservoir  tanks  L  in  the  basement  of  the  mill. 
Each  of  the  tanks  I,  has  a  capacity  of  3,500  gal.  and  is 
provided  with  air  vents.  With  an  air  pressure  of  15 
lb.,  it  requires  about  two  hours  to  empty  the  ear.  capa- 
city of  which  is  usually  about  5,000  gal. 


- 
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Pipes  lead  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  tanks  to 
the  top  of  a  100-gal.  iron  supply  tank  M  placed  a  few 
feel  below.  In  each  of  these  connecting  pipes  is  a 
check  valve  P  to  prevent  the  acid  from  returning  to  the 
large  tanks.  Leading  from  the  top  of  the  small  tank 
is  the  air  pipe  F.  Normally  this  serves  as  a  vent,  al- 
lowing  the  acid  to  flow  into  the  small  tank  and  fill  it. 
When  a  charge  of  acid  is  wanted,  this  vent  is  closed  by 
a  valve  S  near  its  outlet  <;  and  air  pressure  is  put  on 
this  line  by  opening  valve  T.  The  arid  immediately  be- 
gins  to  flow  from  the  bottom  of  the  100-gal.  tank  up 
pip,.  N  to  tli,.  bleaching  vat.  a  height  of  about  40  feet. 


Correspondence 

AMUSEMENTS  FOR  PAPER  MILL  TOWNSHIPS. 

Tin-  Editor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine:- 

Canadian  paper  makers  have  at  least  our  trouble, 
which  those  in  more  thickly  populated  countries  do  not 
feel  so  acutelj  ;  that  is  the  difficulty,  not  so  muni  in 
securing,  but  in  retaining  good  help.  -Many  of  the  nulls 
are  considerable  distances  from  any  large  centres  oi 
papulation,  where  recreation  and  entertainments  to  suit 
ail  tastes  can  not  always  be  enjoyed.  The  tendencj  oJ 
the  present  generation  of  paper  mill  workers  is  to  re- 
quire more  variety  and  amusement  than  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  before  them,  ever  thought  of.  or 
wanted.  11  is  undeniable  that  it  is  better  tor  both  mill 
owners  and  workers  that  as  soon  as  they  tind  that  they 
can  '_'•■•  on  well  together,  that  there  should  be  as  few 
changes  as  possible.  Because  each  worker,  of  what- 
ever grade,  if  he  remains  al  one  mill  for  a  time,  gets  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  working  of  his  department, 
tlir  temperamenl  of  his  mates  and  bosses,  and  by  the 
time  he  has  got  so  far,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  identify 
himself  with  that  particular  mill,  and  take  a  very  real 
interest   in  its  811 

In  Scotland  and  in  England,  where  most  of  the  mills 
:ii.-  -on,,,  distance  from  town-,  many  mill  owners  have 
.,„„,•  time  been  endeavoring  to  make  things  more 
interesting  in  the  home  village  for  then-  employees. 
Some  have  been  very  successful  in  this  way,  and  some 
have  not:  all  depends  on  the  way  the  business  is 
handled.  It  very  often  happens  that  a  certain  amuse- 
ment is  started.  L'oe,  splendidly  for  a  year  or  two.  then 
interest  slackens  «\i  and  finallj  expires.  Something 
fresh  should  then  be  ready  to  come  to  the  front. 

Amusements  may  be  divided  into  indoor  and  outdoor. 
Taking  indoor  first,  we  may  enumerate  a  few  :  A  lend- 
ing library,  combined  with  a  reading  room,  billiards. 
checkers,  chess,  skittles,  various  card  games,  vocal  and 
omental  music,  recitations,  dances,  lectures,  etc., 
for  outdoor,  there  is  rifle  shooting,  football, 
bowls,  boating,  picknicking,  and  all  the  winter  Bports 

-    plentj    to  cl Be   from    in   both  summer  and 

w  in-.  -  nts. 

n  ays  of  organizing  these  amuse 

nieiits.  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  onlj  on,- 

loinR  i'   successfully,  and   that   is  jointly,  bj 

.,nd  employ,  ,1   for  mutual  benefit.     The  em 

M    find    it    to    Ills    interest    to    invesl    a 

.  ,i,i  of  capital  in  finding  thi    necessarj    i reation 

ind  land,  but  when  started  .if  the  business  i> 

ilj  .  and  ever}  body   interested   in  it. 

M  supporting  lines,  bj   u  r.omtnil 

The  ,1'ity 
.  ding     mils,  in, . ii, s 


for  the  male  workers,  would  be  also  to  do  the  same  for 
the  wives,  grown-up  daughters  ami  the  children. 

Doubtless  quite  a  number  of  your  readers  have  spent 
one  or  more  winters  at  some  of  the  more  inaccessible 
mills,  and  if  the  truth  was  told,  many  of  tli, .m  found 
it  so  dull,  that  they  promptly  began  to  feel  unsettled 
and  sought  out  a  not  her  job.  where  they  .-x  peeled  to  find 
some  doing  in  the  amusement  line.  In  summer  things 
are  not  so  bad.  for  people  ean  gel  about,  an  1  are  not 
compelled  to  keep  under  cover  most  of  Mi.,  time,  but 
that  the  winter  is  somewhat  tedious  w,-  cannot  help  ad- 
mitting. Still,  if  the  employees  of  a  paper  mill  find  it 
dull   they  have  largely  themselves  to  blame. 

few.  if  any.  employers  would  decline  to  assis'  bj 
helping  to  gel  up  recreations  for  their  people,  for  they 
are  quite  alive  to  the  fad  that  it  is  better  for  the  busi- 
ness and  for  everyone  concerned  that  the  continual 
changing  of  workers,  should  be  avoided  by  all  reason- 
able means,  as  no  one  makes  money  out  of  it  except  the 
railway  companies,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  both  'ni- 
ployer  and  employed  are  out  of  pocket 

To  start  an  amusement  committee  club  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  the  employees  should  fully  discuss 
the  matter  and  then  approach  the  Hie  Boss  with  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  suggestions  to  start  with,  and 
let  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  entertainments  in- 
crease, as  the  committee  gain  experience  and  the  popu- 
lation show  appreciation. 

There  ought  to  be  about  one  entertainment  every 
week  during  the  winter  months  and  an  extra  one 
thrown  in  every  now  and  then. 

It  takes  reallj  very  little  trouble  to  \:i-\  up  a  series 
of  concerts,  dances,  an  occasional  popular  lecture,  a 
social  evening  now  and  then,  special  children's  enter- 
tainments, and  so  on.  There  is  always  plenty  of  talent 
lor  amusing  among  the  employees  of  any  paper  mill. 
although  at  first  it  generally  takes  some  troub 
tin, I    it.    but    the    more    entertainments    there    are,    the 

more   easy    it    becomes   to   discover    nil  suspected    '  dents. 

It  is  quite  true  thai  "all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,"  but  now-a-days  the  shorter  hours 
worked  at  many  paper  mills  dispose  of  the  "all  work" 
theory.     Then   we  naturally  ask  ourselves,   if  Jack   is  a 

dull   boy.  why   is   it.'   lie   has  plent}    time   tor  both   sice], 
and   play. 

The  trouble  we  fear  is  that  many  Jacks  have  never 
learned  how  to  amuse  either  themselves  or  their  friends. 
Hence  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  try  and  promote 
the  more  general  use  of  intelligent  and  varied  amuse- 
ments and  to  try  ami  obviate  a  lot  of  useless  hanging 
round  or  in  plain  words  loafing,  during  the  time  that 
should  be  devoted  both  to  mental  and  physical  de- 
velop! ALEX    ANNANDALE. 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICUL 
TURE  AND   KRAFT   PAPERS. 

Editor,  Pulp  ami   Paper  Magazine 

I'   would  appear  from   various  bulletins  issued  by   the 

United  states  it, pi  of  Agriculture  that  they  are  mak- 
ing verj  strenuous  efforts  t<>  make  the  public  believe 
in  the  superiority  of  longleaf  yellov  pine  as  a  paper 
making  material,  and  incident!}  in  this  way  to  build 
up  the  South  as  a  paper  making  centre     This  is  a  very 

praisew  ort  h\    object   on   the  part   of  the   Department    of 
ilture,    and    one    in     which     ever}     broad  minded 

A rican    wishes    them    success,     but     one    cannot    help 

thinking    that    the    best    interests   of   the    South    would    be 

served  b}    nol  painting  to,,  rosj   a  picture  of  the  suit- 
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ability  of  Southern  woods  for  the  manufacture  of 
Kraft  Paper. 

I  have  before  me  Bullein  No.  72  of  the  United  States 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  and  certainly 
think  a  more  thorough  investigation  should  have  been 
made  before  such  statements  as  those  contained  there- 
in are  made  public;  because,  owing  to  the  excellent 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
the  public  generally  place  absolute  confidence  in  their 
bulletins,  and  in  this  way  capitalists  and  investors  who 
are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  paper  industry 
may  be  led  into  unfortunate  investments. 

On  the  strength  of  about  a  dozen  tests  made  on 
quite  a  small  scale,  and  on  wood  from  only  two  lo- 
calities the  investigator  says  in  conclusion:  "Thai 
Kraft  Papers  can  be  made  from  longleaf  pine  equal 
or  superior  in  quality  to  the  imported  and  domestic 
Kraft  Papers  now  on  the  market." 

"This  is  truly  a  remarkable  statement,  because  it  is 
not  borne  out  by  commercial  fads;  one  Southern  mill 
trying  to  make  Kraft  Papers  by  the  Sulphate  Process 
has  had  to  (dose  down  permanently,  and  most  of  the 
Southern  Kraft  Paper  now  on  the  market  sells  from 
10c  to  ">0c  less  per  hundred  pounds  than  foreign  Kraft 
or  that  made  from  Northern  woods.  Neither  is  this 
statement  about  the  superiority  of  Kraft  Paper  made 
from  longleaf  pine  proved  by  the  results  as  reported 
in  the  bulletin;  the  best  strength  factor  (average  of 
five  pop  tests  in  pounds  per  square  inch  divided  by 
weight  per  ream  24  \  36  500)  obtains  hv  the  invest] 
gator,   table  1    is  0.93,  the  lowest   0.50,  the  other   values 

of  course  ranging  between  these  two.  The  strength 
factor  demanded  by  the  trade  for  a  No.  1  Kraft  Paper 
is  at  least  1.0,  while  the  writer  has  recently  tested 
samples  of  domestic  Kraft  made  from  Wisconsin  woo. Is. 
having  strength  factors  ranging  from  1.00  to  1.20. 

In  the  bulletin  nothing  is  said  concerning  the  break 
ing  1 1 ■  1 1 o- 1 ] i  of  papers  obtained  from  Longleaf  pine,  the 
writer  has  tested  dozens  of  samples  of  paper  made  from 
Southern  Pine  on  the  Schopper  machine,  and  has  yet 
to  meet  one  with  a  breaking  Length  of  6,000  meters, 
the  German  standard  for  No.  1  Kraft.  While  domes- 
tic Krafts  made  from  Northern  woods  of  which  hun- 
dreds of  samples  have  been  tested  rarel;  go  below 
this  standard,  the  average  having  a  breaking  length 
of  about  6,800  meters,  or  a  little  higher. 

It  would  certainly  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
South  for  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  i->  stal  ■  the  facts 
as  they  are.  namely  that  Longleaf  Yellow   Pine  makes 

a  good  No.   2   Kraft    Paper,   and    is   also   a ccellent 

material  for  making  box  board,  bill  at  present  it  has 
to  be  demonstrated  both  comn  erciaJl.v  ami  expert 
mently  that  a  good  Xo.  1   Kraft   can  be  made  from  it. 

WALTER  CLIFFORD, 
Chemist    to   Wausau    Sulphate    Fibre    Co.,    Mosiville, 
Wisconsin. 


ROPE  AS  STRONG  AS  STEEL. 

Of  the  flexible  ropes  suitable  for  power  transmission, 
a  manila  rope  is  just  as  strong  as  a  solid  steed  bar. 
weight  for  weight,  though  only  about  11  >  L.  per  cent,  as 
strong  per  equal  cross-section.  Leather,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  only  about  5  per  cent,  as  strong  as  a  steel  bar 
of  equal  cross-section  and  less  than  4<>  per  cent,  as 
strong  per  equal  weight  of  material. 

Records  show  that  rope  manufactured  from  tin-  fibre 
of  palms   was   used   in   Egypt    long   before   the   days   of 


Christianity.  Such  ropes  were  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Beni-Hassan  (3000  B.  C.)  and  on  the  walls  of  these 
same  tombs  are  illustrations  depicting  the  preparation 
of  hemp.  ( larvings  found  in  tombs  in  Thebes  represent 
the  process  of  making  rope  from  thongs  of  leather, 
about  1600  K.  i '..  and  Assyrian  sculptures  of  about  ."id 
years  later  show  gigantic  hauling  operations  performed 
with  rope.  These  records  are  of  particular  interest  as 
indicative  of  the  steps  through  which  rope  manufac- 
ture passed  in  t  he  earlj  ages. 

The  relative  efficiency  of  manila  rope  and  leather 
belting  for  the  transmission  of  power  is  not  directly 
proportional  to  their  respective  Strengths,  however,  as 
the  internal  construction  of  ;i  hemp  rope  ami  a  strip 
t  le  it  h.  r  dil  f ■•!•  great  I  v  and  very  differently  by  weai 
Manila  fibres  from  which  the  rope  is  manufactured,  are 
usuallj  from  8  to  b'  feel  long,  are  composed  of  elong 
ated  cells  that  possess  meat  strength  longtitudinally, 
but  are  comparatively  weak  transversely,  heather,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  about  equally  strong  in  any  direction 
so  thai  the  wear  on  such  a  bell  is  mostly  external.  In 
a  manila  rope  the  wear  is  largely  internal,  the  elongat- 
ed  fibr 41s   being  crushed    together    when   passing 

around  a  sheave  and  breaking  up  into  short  pieces,  A 
wornout  manila  rope,  as  far  as  its  strength  is  concern- 
ed, may  have  the  outward  appearance  of  an  excellenl 
rope  while  internally  in  construction  is  but  a  mass  of 
short,  broken  particles.  The  allowable  working  stress 
of  a  good  leather  bell  is  customarily  taken  as  320 
pounds  per  Square  inch,  or  about  one  tenth  its  tensile 
strength.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  a  manila  rope 
will  los,  ah,. ill  .'ill  per  cent,  of  its  original  Strength, 
after  which  the  weakening  Incomes  more  gradual 
der  such  conditions  n  is  safi  to  figure  on  an  allowable 
working  stress  of  about  288  pounds  per  square  inch  or 
1  32d  its  tensile  strength.     Power  Magazine. 


ABITIBI  REGION  RICH. 

After  a   tour  of   inspection    in    the   Abitibi    regions   iii 

North     Western    Quel with    a    company    of    Cabinet 

members  and  Governmelll  officials  Sir  Lot 
Premier  of  Quebec  returned  to  .Montreal  with  most 
enthusiastic  reports  of  the  region.  <  >n  either  side  of 
the  National  Transcontinental  there  is  an  agricuJ 
tural  area  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  many  of  the 
finest  lands  In  Western  Canada  and  this  will  be  de- 
veloped with  great   impetus  to  tin-  pulp  industry  IV 

the  clearing  of  land  for  farms  and  the  selling  of  the  pulp 

w I   is  an   undoubted   probability   in   his  mind.     The 

establish nl    of    pulp    and    paper    industries    even    in 

this  far  north  countrj  is  well  within  the  range  of 
possibility  in  the  near  future.  The  Premier  was  a 
panied  on  his  v  isit  by  .Mr.  G.  C.  Piche,  Chief  of  the  For 
estry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Lands  ami  I 
.Mr.  Piche  paid  particular  attention  to  tin-  forest  ami 
pulp  conditions  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
reporl  as  soon  as  tin-  information  has  gone  through 
the    proper   official    circles. 


PAPER  AND  PULP  IN  RUSSIA. 

There  are  in  Russia  eighty  joint  stock  companies  en- 
gage,! in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  with  a  collective 
capital  of  55,1 b  i  S      -2-    125  00  The  manu- 

facture   of    paper    from    woodpulp    is    on    tin-    inc 
while   the   manufacture   of   rag   paper   is  falling   •• 
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Ottawa  Notes 


Ottawa.  One..  June  25.— A  rather  surprising  bul 
healthy  condition  in  the  Canadian  paper  trade  is  shown 
by  preliminary  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
|]  lasl  issued  by  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment last  week.  These  figures,  which  are  of  course 
Dot  given  in  detail,  indicate  thai  in  spite  of  the  finan- 
cial stringency  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past 
year,  exports  of  Canadian  pnlp  and  paper  products  m 
1914  were  almost  twice  as  greal  as  in  the  fiscal  year 
of  1913.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  have  slightly  de- 
creased. 

Paper  of  all  kinds  exported  by  Canada  in  1914  to- 
talled $12,686,896  or  almost  douhle  thai  of  the  previous 
year.  $6,327,774.  The  greater  part  of  this  amount,  or 
paper  valued  at  $10,566,359,  was  sent  to  the  United 
States,  while  $510,818  went  to  Greal  Britain.  The  im- 
ports in  P»14  wciv  $8,043,368,  of  which  paper  valued 

-     123,037  was  imported  from  the  United  States  and 
-----    i  Mom  the  British  Isles.     This  is  a  slight  de- 
-    since  1913,  for  which  year  the  figures  were  $8,- 
181. 

Ritchie  Brothers,  of  Aylmer,  Que.,  whose  large  saw- 
mills were  totally  destroyed  by  fire  some  weeks  ago, 
with  a  loss  of  about  $75,000,  have  decided  to  re-build. 
Mr.  Ritchie  has  purchased  a  saw-mill  from  McKay 
Brothers,  at  Eardley,  and  this  will  be  brought  down.  A 
large  gang  of  men  are  now  at  work  clearing  away  the 
debris  to  allow  the  work  of  re-erection  to  commence  at 
once. 

Before  Parliament  adjourned  over  a  week  ago  an 
interesting  discussion  took  place  over  the  application 
of  the  North  Shore  Power,  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company  to  change  its  aame  to  the  Gulf  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Company.  It  was  explained  that  this  company, 
which  was  originally  incorporated  by  a  private  bill, 
carries  on  business  in  Quebec,  where  it  employs  about 
BOO  men,  and  thai  it  now  wished  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions outside  of  Quebec. 

Objection  was  raised  by  some  members  to  the  Eacl 
that  the  word  "Limited"  was  not  being  added  to  the 
name  of  the  company,  it  being  held  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  commercial  companies  to  do  so.  Hon.  Dr. 
Beid,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  B.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany and  the  Grand  Falls  Water  Power  and  Boom 
Companies  had   been  incorporated   without   the  word 

'•Limited."    and    Mr.    Claude    Macdonell.    acting    chair 

man  of  the  Private  Bills  Committee,  clinched  the  argu- 
ment   by    Stating     it    would   be   very   unfortunate   if  the 

bill   fere   thrown   out.   because   the   president    of  the 
comnny.   who   had    bee,,    before   the   committee,   had 

,.,d  an  investment  of  $5,000,000,  and  that   for 

five  months  in  the  year  operations  were  held   up  be 
•    of  their  not   being  abb-  to  make  shipments  after 

the  close  of  navigation.     The  bill  was  finally  allowed  to 

go  through. 

The  William  Cauldwell   Paper  Company.  Ltd.,  has 

also    obtained    authority    at     Ottawa    during    the    past 

wept  to  change  its  name  to  the  Beveridge  Paper  Com- 
pany. Ltd.  A  tow  company  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  Chaleurs  Bay  Pulp  &  Paper  Company.  Ltd.,  which 
will  have  its  head  office  in  Sherbrooke,  Que  .  :*>^\  will 
tpitalized  at  (100,000 
The  pulp  and  paper  trade  will  await  with  interest 
the  arrival  in  Canada  on  Ahl'osI  :'.  of  the  Dominions 

On,    the    Imperial    trade    body    which    is 

touring  the  British  Empire  and  which  will  go  across 

la  during   \  ■  September,     Every  branch 

,  ■  i .  :  including  the  pa 


per  trade,  will  be  investigated,  and  already  much  in- 
formation from  members  of  the  trade  has  been  secured 
by  Mr.  K.  C.  T.  O'Hara,  deputy  minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  who  is  the  Canadian  representative  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  will  visit  Montreal, 
where  three  days  will  be  spent,  and  will  also  hold  sit- 
tings in  all  important  Canadian  cities.  Among  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  with  which  it  will  deal,  the 
most   important  will  be  that  of  ocean  freight  rates. 

"The  numerous  and  in  some  cases  serious  forest 
fires  which  occurred  throughout  Eastern  Canada  dur- 
ing May.'"  are  used  by  Mr.  Clyde  Leavitt.  chief  fores- 
ter of   the   Coi ission   of  Conservation,   to  point   the 

moral  that  Canadian  forest  fire  protection  is  still  in- 
adequate. In  an  interview.  Mr.  Leavitt  stated  that, 
"These  fires  prove  that,  while  much  is  being  done  by 
the  various  provincial  governments  and  other  agencies 
in  forest  fire  protection,  the  provision  is  still  inade- 
quate in  case  of  an  extended  drought.  The  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  permit  system  for  the  burning  of 
settlers'  slash  would  very  materially  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  fires.  It  is.  however,  hardly  to  be  expected  that. 
with  the  vast  areas  of  forest  lands  and  the  relatively 
small  population  to  bear  the  burden,  adequate  fire 
protection  can  be  secured  on  cut-over  forest  lands  so 
lone  as  practically  no  requirements  are  imposed  upon 
lumbermen  as  to  the  disposal  of  inflammable  debris 
resulting  from  woods  operations.  The  policy  adopted 
by  the  British  Columbia  Government  in  this  matter  is 
the  most  progressive  of  any  in  Canada." 

An  accident  which  luckily  was  unattended  with  in- 
jury to  any  body  occurred  at  the  mills  of  the  J.  R. 
Booth  Company  at  the  Chaudiere  early  last  Sunday 
morning  when  a  whole  section  of  the  platform  in  front 
of  the  saw-mill  collapsed  and  fell,  carrying  with  it 
Several   rigs  and  small   buildings.       If  the   collapse   had 

occurred  on  a  week-day.  some  of  the  large  number  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  would  probably  have  lost  their 
lives,  but  fortunately  no  one  was  working  in  the  vicin- 
ity.   

BROWN   WOOD   PULP. 
Among   the   new   methods   recently     proposed     for 

brown  pulp  without  resorting  to  the  grinding  pro- 
cess, which  requires  greal  power,  the  roller  crushing 
process  of  Rudolf  Kron  (Austrian  Patent  54,166)  de- 
serves special  mention.  It  is  well  known  that  the  or- 
dinary mechanical  process  with  steamed  wood  con- 
sists in  a  combined  grinding  and  crushing  action  en- 
tailing i 'h  loss  of  power  by   friction.     It   also  makes 

too  much  waste  in  the  shape  of  \er\  small  fragments. 
The  Kron  process  consists  in  passing  the  steamed 
wood  between  rollers  lying  across  the  grain,  and  it 
seems  likely  to  replace  the  older  methods  as  effec- 
tually as  the  roller  has  replaced  the  millstone  in  grind- 
ing coin  The  rollers  reduce  the  wood  to  fibres  which 
have  lost  all  their  hardness  ami  stiffness,  so  that 
they    will    make    good    pulp    even    out    of    the    hardest 

w  oods 

The  n ssar>   succession  of  roller  pans  is  contain 

ed  iii  a  machine  called  the  softener.  Tin'  rollers  are 
made  of  the  best  chilled  east  iron,  and  the  rollers  of 
each  pair  are  at  adjustable  distances  from  each  other. 
The     material     is     fed     continuously     to    the     uppermost 

pair,  and   haves  the   lowest    pair  read]    tor  the  pug 

mill,    whence    il    | B    direct    into   stirring    vats,    and    is 

then  sorted  ami  refimd  exactly  like  ordinary  mech- 
anical pulp,  and  passed  to  the  draining  machines. 

Tin    advantage  of  the  new    method   as  compared   with 

th.'  ohhr  processes  are  very  great  as  much  smaller 
power  is  required      Zentralblatl 
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Mark  8.  Wilder,  receiver  for  the  Remington-Martin 
companies,  who  is  now  in  full  charge  of  t h«-  operating 
of  the  mills  of  the  company,  states  that  no  definite 
plans  have  been  mapped  out  as  yet  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  companies.  Various  suggestions  as  to  the 
financing  of  the  properties  have  been  advanced  hut  no 
decision  has  been  reached.  One  of  the  plans  now  under 
consideration  is  to  float  a  bond  issue  of  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars.  Of  this  issue  .+  1.074.000  is  to  be  re- 
tained to  take  up  other  bonds  of  the  companies,  and 
$100,000.  was  to  be  held  in  the  treasury.  It  is  said 
that  since  the  company  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  receiver  officers  of  the  companies  have  had  their 
salaries  greatly  reduced,  .fudge  Ray  has  again  granted 
an  extension  of  time  to  Mr.  Wilder  to  manage  the  bank- 
rupt paper  companies  for  thirty  days  from  June  8. 
This  extension  was  granted  because  the  receiver  has 
been  able  to  conduct  the  companies'  affairs  at  a  profit. 

*  •      • 

The  annual  meeting  of  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  was 
held  in  New  York  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  quar 
terly  dividend  of  1 '  \  per  cent,  was  declared.  The  divi- 
dend which  amounts  to  $15,000,  is  payable  on  July  1. 
The  following  officers  were  chosen  at  the  meeting: 
President,  6.  II.  1'.  Could:  vice-president,  Alva  .Miller; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  George  C.  Sherman;  general 
manager,  D.  M.  Anderson.  The  folowing  directors  were 
elected:  G.H.P.  Gould,  Alva  Miller,  George  C.  Sherman, 
I).  M.  Anderson.  George  W.  Knowlton.  J.  Adolpfa  Mol- 
lenhauer,  P.  I).  Mollenhauer,  -I  Henrj  Dick  and 
Jonathan  Bulkley.  The  annual  report,  submitted  and 
approved,  showed  a  satisfactory  financial  condition,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  h\   President  G.  II.  P.  Could. 

*  «     » 

"The  Log"'  has  just  made  its  appearance  at  Canton. 
N.C.  It  is  published  by  the  employes  of  the  Cham- 
pion Fibre  Company,  which  supplies  materia]  to  the 
Champion  Coated  Paper  Company's  plant  in  Hamilton. 
(>..  and  follows  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Ohio  city  where 
"The  Champion  Spirit,"  a  sprightly  monthly  paper, 
first  made  its  appearance  about  five  months  ago.  Both 
of  these  publications  print  news  of  direct  interesl  to 
the  thousands  of  employees  and  perforin  effectivi 
vice  in  maintaining  an  interest  in  the  mill  activities,  h, 
their  introductory,  the  editors  of  'The  Log"  declare 
that  the  name  was  selected  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
significance. 

*  *     « 

The  stockholders  of  the  Granby  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Fulton.  X.Y..  have  re-elected  the  following 
directors:  D.  A.  Emerick,  George  1'.  Wells,  c.  R.  Dines. 
Stanley  1',.  Emerick  and  .1.  II.  Howe.  The  directors  in 
turn  named  the  following  officers:  President.  F.  A.  Em- 
erick; vice-president,  George  P.  Wells;  secretary,  S.  R. 
Koyce:  treasurer,  J.  H.  Howe.  C.  R.  Dines  was  selected 
assistant  manager. 

*  *     » 

The  Savage  Manufacturing  Company  this  week  filed 
a  certificate  of  organization  at  Skowhegan,  Me.  The 
objects  of  the  company  are  to  manufacture  pulp  ami 
paper.  The  company  is  doing  a  unique  business,  con- 
tinuing the  industry  started  by  E.  L.  Savage,  of  mak- 


ing  paper  for  box  linings,  etc.,  from  black  stockings 
and  newspapers.  The  stockings  are  used  to  give  the 
various  textures.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  only  firm 
manufacturing  paper  from  these  materials  exclusively 
in  the  United  States.  About  "26  hands  are  employed, 
and  the  demand  is  so  great  that  Mr.  Savage  plans  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $200,000,  of  which  $150,000  is  common 
ami  s.",il, mill  preferred  Stock.  Officers  of  the  new  com- 
pany are  .lames  0.  Savage,  of  Lawrence,  Mass..  presi- 
dent ;  E.  P.  Sa\  age,  of  Skowhegan,  treasurer ;  -lames  0. 
Savage.  Lawrence;  Charles  E.  Savage.  Croveton.  N.  H. ; 
E.  P  .Savage.  E.  Bramhall,  .Minna  P..  Savage,  Skowhe- 
gan, directors. 

»      »      * 

Geo.  F.  Baer,  president  of  the  Reading  Paper  Mills, 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  who  died  last  month,  left  a  personal 
estate  of  $3,055,025.  An  inventory  and  appraisement 
was  filed  with  the  register's  office  at  Reading  on  June 
-ii.  The  appraisement  follows:  Deposit  at  Drexel  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  $94,064;  deposit  at  Schuylkill  V.il 
b-\    Bank,   Reading,  $3,245;  proceeds  from   life  insur 

ai policies.   s.,s.|7i;;    farm    stock,   $3,000;    law    books. 

$1,600;  office  furniture,  $150;  mortgage,  $8,000;  notes. 

$2,1 :  stocks,   bonds  and   other   interests,  *L',ss3,689. 

Total.  $3,055,025. 

•  •     • 

This  appraisement  does  not  include  the  real  estate 
which  comprised  Hawthorne,  the  Baer  residence  in 
Reading,  a  farm  in  Pern  Township,  a  $!!(>. 1100  residence 
at  171s  Spruce  street,  and  other  property.  While  it 
includes  no  real  estate,  jt  (|,„.s  include  the  Heading 
Paper  .Mills,  a  stock  company,  with   three  plants. 

•  •      • 

Niagara  Falls,  X.  V..  was  the  scene  on  the  night  of 
June  22  of  an  interesting  meeting  of  John  P.  Lundrigan. 
industrial  agent  of  the  International  Paper  Company; 
Jeremiafa  T.  Carey,  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  and  John  Mullin.  presi 
•h-nt  of  the  International  Union  of  Pulp.  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers,  and  the  employes  of  the  Falls  In- 
ternational plant.     Several   interesting  addresses  were 

delivered.        Ml'.     PuildfiLMll     Spoke    agaUlSl     the     mell     Vot- 

iiiL'  in  favor  of  a  strike  because  all  their  demands  in 
a  new  agreement  presented  to  the  company  last  June 
1  were  not  granted,  and  Messrs.  Carey  and  Mullin  fav- 
ored standing  firm  for  the  agreement.    The  men  took  a 

Vote    but     President     PrvdlTeS.    of    the    Falls    local,    would 

not  make  it  public  until  given  out  with  the  vote  cast  by 
all  the  38  mills  of  the  company.  From  speaking  with  a 
large  number  of  the  men  it  was  learned  to-, lay  that  the 
Falls  employes  do  not  favor  L'oiii'_r  out  on  strike. 

•  «     • 

■lames  Wright,  for  the  past  seven  years  assistant 
manager  of  the  plant  of  tie  Consolidated  Water  Power 
and  Paper  Company  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  re- 
signed. He  is  understood  to  be  in  the  Fast  at  the  pres- 
enl  time.  It  is  said  he  has  another  position  in  view, 
but  is  not  ready  to  make  his  plans  known.  Mr.  Wright 
was   formerly  with   the   Neenah    Paper    Company,'" at 

Xeeliall.     Wis. 
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AND      I'  A  I'  E  i;      .M  AGAZ1  N  E 


July,  1914. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Halifax  Paper  Corpora- 
tion, of  Roanok  Rapids,  N.  C,  was  held  mi  Juno  15  at 
Richmond  when  these  officers  were  re-elected:  Joh 
Tayor,  president  and  general  manager;  L.  ML  Williams, 
vice-presidenl  ami  treasurer;  directors,  Job  'Payor.  L. 
M.  Williams.  Winthrop  Chanler,  I'.  I..  Bzekiel,  Charles 

Cohen,  W.  T.  R I.  A.  I).  Williams.  \Y.  M.  Habliston, 

ami  E.  B.  Addison.  A  very  satisfactory  reporl  of 
earnings  for  the  past  year  was  submitted.  Tin-  volume 
of  business  was  aboul  six  limes  larger  than  the  pre- 
ling  period.  The  company  manufactures  a  high- 
grade  strickly  sulphate  krafl  wrapping  paper,  ami  lias 
its  own  chemical  pulp  mill,  as  well  as  paper  mill. 

•  *      * 

Representing  many  millions  of  invested  capital  in 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  America,  five 
hundred  paper  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  members 
of  affiliated  trades,  assembled  at  the  historic  Butler 
county  fair  grounds,  Dear  Hamilton  on  Wednesday, 
June  17th.  for  the  fifth  annual  mid-summer  outing  of 
Miami  Valley  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association. 

It  was  the  most  successful  outing  ever  conducted  by 
this  popular  and  energetic  organization,  in  point  of  at- 
tendance, and  in  all  other  respects  it  exi led  previous 

reunions.  The  first  outing  broughl  together  115,  the 
s.c, nd  L'L'.").  the  third  280,  tie-  fourth  325  and  the  final 
one  approximately  a  half  thousand. 

The  President  of  the  Association.  John  -1.  Gibson,  Jr.. 
of  the  Wivnn  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  occupied 
the  chair  at  the  elaborate  luncheon  given,  ami  Thomas 
Beckett,  ex-president,  J.  I-'.  Dunifur,  W.  W.  Sunderland 
ami  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  outing,  Chairman, 
Walter  I).  Randall,  Hamilton:  II.  W.  Xicholls.  Lock- 
land:  Logan  <;.  Thomson,  Hamilton,  and  B.  T.  Gardner, 
.Middletown.  arc  to  he  congratulated  on  giving  the 
Association  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  outings  ever  held 
in   its  history. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Hall   will  sit   at 

Boston,  Mass..  Julj  ti  to  hear  evide in  flu-  complaint 

of  the  New  England  Taper  \  Pulp  Association  againsl 
the  Boston  &  Main.'  Railroad  and  others. 
»       »       « 

Tlie  Martin  iV  William  II.  Nixon  Paper  Company  is 
ing   a    building    in    connection    with    its    plant    at 

Manayunk,  Pa.,  to  I quipped   with   new   machinery. 

for  replacing  a   branch  of  its  industry  that   has   just 

•  •      • 

the   new    building  of  tin-   Dubuque   Paper 

ibnpanv  at   Second  and   Iowa  Streets,   Dubuque,   la., 
'led  in  a  few  days,  as  the  strike  of  the  hriek- 
■     as  been  Bettled  ami  the  men  will 
nrk  on  Thnrada;        !  ke  w  as  declared 

-  ■'.  the  men  demanding  an   inert 
as  refused  and  the  men  walked  out  and 
It    building  operations  all   over  the   country 
u ere  unable  '"  obtain 
were  millions  of  them  stored   m 
i possible  to  obtain  men  to  handle 

•  •       • 

What    will   go  down  -   the   most   disastrous 

\'.    It  II.    s,.    ,|, 

the  bnrnii  I   Papei    Mills,  i ur 

A  l      w  hen     t  he 

build  i  inerj   and  stuck  of  the  Tin 

b 

100,000      The  stock  and 

inl   tin    building 


at  $75,000.  The  Tissue  Company  was  organized  aboul 
a  year  ago  to  manufacture  crepe  paper,  paper  napkins. 
table  cloths,  etc.  ami  was  located  in  the  (Jd  Barclay 
Fibre  Company  plant  which  was  rebuill  and  new  addi- 
tions erected.  Tht  officers  of  the  Tissue  Company  are 
Martin  Cantine,  president;  Charles  Coon,  Jr..  Nice- 
president  and  general  manager;  B.  P.  Crump,  treasurer, 
and  James  Dederick,  secretary.  The  Directors  are  Ben- 
jamin ('rump.  Henry  Dickhaut,  Charles  Mulford, 
Charles  Coon,  Jr.,  and  James  Dederick. 


Peter  <;.  Thomson,  president  of  the  Champion  Coated 
Paper  Companj  of  Hamilton.  Ohio,  was  acquitted 
June  fih.  of  a  charge  of  bribery  by  a  jury,  in  Justice 
Gould's  Court,  Washington,  l>.  <'..  after  fifteen  minutes 

deliberation.     The  trial  had  1 n  in  progress  for  four 

weeks.  The  charge  was  brought  againsl  Mr.  Thomson 
in  May,  1910.  The  case  had  been  sel  for  trial  five  times 
and  as  often  postponed.  Thomson  was  charged  by  the 
Government  with  sending  $100  to  ('apt.  W.  P.  Zant- 
zinger,  a  postoffice  inspector,  on  duty  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  who  had  to  pass  on  the  paper 
supplied  by  Thomson's  concern.  II  E.  Thomson  claim- 
ed he  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  branch  of  the  husi- 
iie^s;  thai  his  son,  Peter  Thomson.  Jr..  was  in  charge 
of  it.  and  that  therefore  the  indictment  should  not  hold 
against    him. 

*        *        * 

I ».  J.  Halsted  of  Paterson,  X.  J.,  has  been  appointed 
receiver  of  the  American   Paper  Company,  whim  op. 

ates  two  mills  on  River  Road,  Bogota,  V  J.  The  ap 
pointment  is  tin-  result,  it  is  understood,  of  an  appli- 
cation made  h\  President  A.  s.  Matheson,  ol  Summit 
Avenue.  Hackensack.  The  concern.  ,.f  which  Mayor 
W.  \.  Smith,  oi'  Bogota,  is  the  vice -president,  and  gen- 
eral manager,  was  incorporated  in  1904  under  he  New 
Jersey  Laws  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $400, 

of  which  about  $300,000  has  b-en  issued.     Presi 

den;  Methesou  has  always  been  the  principal  - 
holder  and  controlled  the  company,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  its  financial  backing.  The  company  right  up 
to  date  has  always  paid  all  obligations  and  the  receiver- 
ship is  said  to  he  the  result  of  the  company's  inability 
to    procure    sufficient    working   capital.      It    is    further 

said    that    the    CO! rn    has    been    continually    hampered 

for  working  capital  from  the  start  ami  have  been  oh 
liged  to  extend  their  credit  by  giving  notes  for  pur- 
chases of  material  ami  supplies.  It  is  understood  that 
the  hiisiness  will  bi tinned  as  usual  by  the  receiver. 

The    officers    of    the     American      Paper     Company    are: 
President.   A.  S    Matheson:  vice  president   ami   general 
manager,    W,    N     Smith:    treasurer.    W,     I).     Matheson; 
i  al   superintendent.  (  '.    P.    Matheson. 


Thi     Court    of    Appeal    in    Albany,    V    Y  .    has    heard 

argument  in  the  case  of  Edward  \.  Founder,  respon 
dent,  againsl  the  Pnion  Bag  &  Paper  Company,  appel- 
lant.    The   appeal    is   from    the   affirmation   of  a 
meiit  of  the  Saratoga  trial  term  i,  favor  ol 

plaintiff  in  an  action  t , .  recover  damages  tor  personal 
injuries  suffered  bj  plaintiff  September  23,  1910,  when 
pmployed  in  defendant's  paper  mill  in  Ballston.  The 
labor  law  was  alleged  to  have  been  violated  because 
the  machinery    was  not   guarded   properly    ami  a  safe 

pli provided   in   which    to    work.     Founder's    left 

hand  was  crushed  between  revolving  tolls  when  \>><\ 
ing  paper  into  them.     The  defence   was  contributor} 


hilv,  11)14. 


P  U  L  P      A  N  1)      P  A  P  E  R      M  A  G  A  '/.  I  X  E 


in:; 


A  contract  for  the  manufacturing  of  1,000,000  paper 
boxes  for  the  largest  system  of  five  and  ten  cent  stores 
in  the  world  has  just  been  closed  by  the  Oklahoma 
Paper  Company,  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  The  boxes 
will  be  made  for  the  Woolworth  Companj  of  New 
York  and  will  be  distributed  from  eighty-six  of  the  big 
stores  operated  by  that  firm.  Under  the  contract  the 
company  will  receive  $20,000  for  making  the  boxes, 
which  are  to  be  delivered  For  the  Christmas  holiday 
trade  Ben  Ilirseliland.  head  of  the  Oklahoma  Paper 
Company,  says  that  the  boxes  will  be  chieflj  distribut- 
ed in  the  Western  division  of  the  territory  occupied  1>.\ 
the  Woolworth  Company,  the  eastern  limits  being  Cin 
einnati,  O. 

To  a  petition  asking  for  appointment  of  a  perma 
neiit  receiver  for  the  Thames  River  Specialties  Com 
pany,  manufacturers  of  cardboard  and  paper  in  Mont 

villi"'.  Conn.,  Tiled  last  week,  an  amendment  was  added 
on  June  18,  alleging  that  the  business  of  the  company 
has  been  conducted  in  violation  id'  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust   law.  and   contrary   to  the   laws  of  Connecticut. 

Mary  Deford  Bigelow,  holder  of  326  b Is,  and  other 

bondholders,  are  the  petitioners      In  the  amendment  it 

is  claimed  that  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  tl om 

pany  are  engaged  in  an  unlawful  and  fraudulenl 
spiracy  and  combination,   the  objed    and    purpose  of 

which  is  to  control  th itpul  of  cardboard  and  paper 

of  various  kinds  in  the  trade,  and  to  control  the  sale 
of  paper  and  cardboard  between  the  various  stati 
advance  and  control  the  prices  of  said   paper  and   by 
preventing  competition  in  them:  thai  a  majority  of  the 
directors  are  now  in  control  and  management  of 
concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  card 
board  and  paper,  and  which  should  be  competitors  of 
the  Thames   River  Specialties  Company,   and    Li 
petition   one   with   another;   and   that    said   directors   by 
means  of  combination  and  unlawful  conspiracy  intend 
tn  control  and  advance  price-,  and  in  lower  the  quality 
of  paper  and  cardboard.     Maunsell   Van    Rennselaer, 
tin-  president,  is  temporary   receiver  of  'he  company. 

*  '  »       • 

Genera]  Appraiser  Somerville,  sitihiL'  before  tie 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  in  New 
York  last  week  handed  down  his  decision  in  th 
of  ( 'hat field  &  Woods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  et  al  (pro- 
tests (676,790  etc.)  on  wrapping  paper.  The  shipment 
came  from  Sweden  and  was  held  entitled  to  (rr<-  entry. 
The  ruling  in  the  ease  of  the  American  Expt 
United  States  (Canadian  Reciprocity  Act  1  ct.  Cus 
tmiis  Court  Appeals,  ltd.  T.  I  >.  33,434,  was  followed  in 

admitting  the  merchandise  into  this  country. 

*  #       • 

The  mill  of  the  Forest  Paper  Co.  at  Yarmouth,  Me., 

which  has  been  closed  down  for  a  number  of  weeks  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  stock  on  hand,  has 
resumed  operations  again,  and  machines  are  running 
smoothly.  Officials  of  the  company  expect  to  run  the 
mill  on   full  time   for  the   rest   of  the  year. 

*  *        * 

The    Haverhill    l'.ox    Board    Company    of    Haverhill, 

.Mass..  filed  a  brief  on  -Tune  17  with  the  Interstate  l  'om 
iiierce  Commission,  asking  thai  the  Boston  &  .Maine 
R.  R.  he  required  to  carrj   paper  box  hoard  and  paper 

stock  hoard  at  the  sixth  class  rate,  the  sam<    as  ft 

hoard  and  cardboard. 

*  *        * 

William    lv.  Janeway,  president   of  Janewaj    a 

noted  as  the  oldest  wall  paper  concern  in  the  United 

States,  announced  on  June  -Jil  that   his  col rn  at   New 


Brunswick,  X.  J.,  would  retire  from  the  industry  when 
contracts  now  in  force  have  expired.  Some  will  expire 
next  month,  and  all  will  he  finished  soon. 

"Foolish  legislation,"  business  uncertainty,  and  the 
resultant  hazards  and  expenses  of  business  were  rea- 
sons  Mr.  Ji way   gave   for  his  decision  to  close   his 

factory,  which  has  prospered  since  it  was  founded,  in 
1844,  until  recently.  During  the  last  few  week,  the 
force  that  at  times  consisted  of  120(1  skilled  worker,,. 
many  of  whom  grew  up  with  the  firm,  has  dwindled  to 
about  150.  Mr.  Janewaj  expressed  himself  as  dissatis 
lied  w  ith,  bill  not  pessimistic,  about  trade  conditions  in 
general.  "One  man  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  "that  eon 
ditions  will  soon  be  flourishing,  and  another  will  say 
the  land  is  going  to  the  demnition  bowwows.  I  will 
sa\  that  conditions  arc  not  satisfactory,  but  then'  is 
no  danger  at  all  of  the  United  states  going  to  the  dem 
nition  bowwows.  Neither  is  there  an.\  danger  of  \ew 
Brunswick  permanently  Losing  this  industry.  I  can 
assure  you  I  will  find  a  buyer  for  the  factory."  Tin' 
firm  of  .lanew  a\  iv  (  'o.  w  eat  here, I  every  panic  ov  period 
of  business  depression  in  the  seventy  years  of  its  life. 
On  l-'eb  I,  lss|  two  Pennsylvania  oil  trains  collided, 
and  the  factory,  which  is  near  the  railroad,  caught  fire 
ami  was  destroyed.  The  result  of  this  was  thai  Hie 
business  was  soon  lodged  in  other  quarters. 

•  •       * 

Alter  a  month  of  idleness  the  Continental  Paper  Bag 
Company  has  opened  its  plant  again  at  Watertown. 
The   mill   has   I n   close.!    fur   repairs,   and   sufficient- 

work  has  been  finished  to  permit  operations.  All  of 
the  repairs,  however,  will   not   be  e pleted   lor  al    least 

two  months  \et.  The  machines  haw-  been  put  in  shape 
iking  inighl  be  got  ten  under  w  aj  and 
tin-  plant  is  now  running  comparatively  smoothly. 
Three  accidents  during  the  \'r\v  weeks  preceding  the 
closing  of  the  shop  caused  the  shut  down.  The  plaid 
was  first  held  up  owing  to  the  breaking  down  of  an 
engine.  A  few  days  later  several  freight  cars  were 
dropped    down    a    siding    hit of    the    walls,    badly 

me   of  the  building.     Fire  broke  out 

in  the  plant  a  day  or  two  afterward,  causing  several 
thousand  dollars'  damage. 

•  •        » 

Advices  from  Fulton,  X.  Y..  state  that  the  Oswego 
halls  I'ii  lp  and  Paper  Companj  has  w  on  its  suit  against 
th,'  Stat,-  of  Xcw  York  for  damages  to  its  plant  by  the 
barge  canal  work,  inasmuch  as  the  absolute  water  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  company  are  secured,  although  the 
money  consideration  was  nominal.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  company  to  rebuild  the  power  plant,  sim- 
ilar to  tin-  on,-   now    under  construction    by   the   A ri- 

can    Woohn    Mills  Company,   and   at    a   cost    of  about 
"lit.     Bui  the  raising  of  the  upper  dam  has  great 
ly   increased   tin-  water  power,  which   especially   in   low- 
water   time    will    be    of    greal    benefit. 

•  •        * 

The  net  profits  of  tin-  United  Paper  Board  Company, 
,,f  X,-w  York  City,  for  the  eleven  months  id'  its  opera 
tion  wi-i;-  $206,970  or  nearly  double  the  profits  of  its 
predecessor,  the  United   Box   Board  Company,  for  the 

'Sponding  period  of  the  previous  year.     Thi 
pany's  earnings  were  at  the  rat,-  of  10.75  per  cent,  per 
annum   on   its  $2,100,000  preferred   stock.     While   the 
s,d,s  for  th,-  eleven  months  ended  April  26  were 

smaller  than  tl rresponding  period  a  year  previous 

by  $118,270,  net  earnings  were  larger  bj  $72,806,  show- 
ing th,    eon, I  results  of  tl conomies  effected  in  pro 

duction. 


MM 
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RITISH  TRADE  NEW 

|    SPECIAL     TO      PUL.P      &"    RAPER      MAGAZINE  !_J 


Paper  made  by  union  labor  and  bearing  the  label  of 

the  British  trade  unions  of  paper  workers  is  now  on 
Bale  in  London  and  Manchester,  and  judging  by  the 
way  things  are  going  at  present  the  unions  are  leav- 
ing no  stone  unturned  to  force  manufacturers  of  paper 
to  adopt  the  label.  To  fulfil  this  objecl  a  great  confer- 
ence will  take  plaee  of  paper  workers  from  various 
countries,  either  in  London  or  Berlin,  within  the  nest 
three  months  and  some  definite  arrangements  will  then 
be  come  to  with  a  view  to  Forming  a  basis  to  compel 
all  paper  mills  in  paper  producing  countries  to  take 
up  the  label  and  plaee  it  on  their  products,  thus  show- 
ing that  trade  union  hands  were  en-raged  in  the  out- 
put. The  arrangements  for  this  conference  are  not 
yet  completed,  but  some  announcement  will  be  made 
in  the  near  future  on   the   matter. 

A  very  interesting  little  ceremony  took  place  the 
other  day  at  the  mill  of  Mrssrs.  ( '.  Davidson  &  Sons. 
Ltd..  Mugiemoss,  when  Mr.  Alexander  Home  was  made 
the  recipient  of  a  handsome  presentation  on  leaving 
for  Holyoke.  in  the  States,  where  he  is  going  to  take 
up  an  important  position  in  one  of  the  paper  mills 
there.  It  is  not  often  Americans  send  to  England  for  a 
paper  worker,  but  Mi-.  Home  is  a  good  man  in  the  fin- 
ishing department  of  a  mill,  and  for  33  years  he  has 
worked    with    Messrs.    Davidson   &   Sons.    Ltd. 

The  Hele  Paper  Company  is  one  of  the  best  known 
British  firms  in  the  paper  industry,  and  the  company 
has  also  a  reputation  for  having  some  of  the  oldest 
paper-makers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  not  in  the 
world.  There  is  quite  a  little  hand  of  them  in  the 
mill    and    the    other   day    one    of    the    retired    foremen 

wh<>  now  acts  as  time-keeper  at  the  mill  -celebrated 
his  60th  year  as  an  employee.  At  eleven  years'  of 
age  this  old  employe  entered  the  mill  -that  was  in 
185 1      and  there  he  has  remained  ever  since  a    faithful 

ami  trusted  servant.  To  celebrate  the  event  the  presi- 
dent of  the  mill  handed  the  old  veteran  a  magnificent 
•lock,  on  which  was  engraved  an  appropriate  inscrip 
tion.  How  many  paper  mill  workers  can  boast  of  a 
record   like  this  with  one  firm  I 

Notwithstanding   the   dullness   that    prevails   in     the 

paper  industry,  it   is  reported  by   Win     Dyson, 

tary  to  the   Amalgamated  Society  of  Paper  Mak- 

large  contract  for  newsprint  has  been  given 

large  consumer  in  England  to  a  Norwegian  mill. 

and  the  price  is  two  cents  per  pound,  less  a  small  per 

_■■■    off       The    contract    extends    to    1918    and     Mr. 
says  that   the  price  and   the  placing  of  the  COn- 
outside   British   circles,  creates  a    new    difficulty 
•■    British    manufacturer,    who    is    experiencing 
much  trouble  in   not   only  trying  to  Becure  orders  to 
keep  machinery  running,  but   in  trying  to 

led  cost  of  product ion 

■  ieneed  lately. 

Writing  of  Norway  recalls  the  critical  condition  in 

•i  pulp  milK  are  in  at  the  pics. >nt  mo 

dropping  out  of  the  paper  trade  and 

being  converted   into  paper  mills       At   all 

i  ,hst  r.ssinL'  state      \ '   I  * '  am  men 

Eker  mill  has  ben  desti  fire  and  the  Bng 


lies  mill  has  stopped  altogether.  The  Merakrr  mill 
has  also  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  a  rumor  is  cur- 
rent that  it  is  not  to  be  rebuilt,  the  power  being  turned 
to  other  use.  Other  mills  on  the  Drammen  river,  ow- 
ing to  the  dullness  of  the  paper  trade  in  general,  have 
reduced  their  output  whilst  others  have  shut  down 
their  machinery  until  trade  revives.  At  Fredrikshald 
one  mill  is  closed  until  better  pries  can  be  realized 
for  its  products,  whilst  the  owners  of  another  pulp 
mill  have  decided  to  leave  the  pulp  trade  and  build 
a  paper  mill.  In  Fraelandsfos  a  fire  has  partly  de- 
stroyed a  large  mill  and  affected  the  output,  of  course. 
A  reduction  in  the  output,  curiously  enough,  has  not 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  present  low  prices. 

The  British  paper  industry  has  not  yet  reached  its 
normal  position.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
trade  has  been  very  dull  and  naturally  the  pulp  trade 
is  interfered  with.  During  .May  the  export  trade  of 
the  British  mills  decreased  considerably,  according 
to  the  Trade  Board  returns,  and  the  imports  also  show 
a  decline,  which  means  that  more  than  the  British 
mill  owners  are  suffering   from   depression. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  May: — 

CVi  tS.  '-'  ewts.  £ 

1913  I'M:;  1914  1914. 

Imports    1.04i;.:.is     624,356     1,018,584     620,739 

Exports    298,648     :iL'4.7.".!»       l'To.l'.".:;     278,969 

These  figures  include  writing  and  printing  paper, 
packings  and  wrappings,  paper  hangings,  printed 
and  coated  paper,  boards,  playing  cards,  envelopes 
and  bags.  Prom  Newfoundland  29,588  cwts.  id'  print- 
ing paper  on  reels  was  imported  in  May,  compared 
with    51,400    ewts.    in    May     1913,    whilst     for    the    five 

months  since  January   the  total   is  134,123  cwts..  as 

against  125,348  cwts.  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
Norway  ami  Sweden  are  the  largesl  suppliers  of  reel 
paper    to    the    British    markets    and    for    paper    not    on 

reels  Norway  ami  Germanj   have  the  lead.     Germany 

also   supplies    most    of    the    paper    hangings    as    well    as 

tl iatc.1  papers.      In  the  imports  Canada  is  not   gives 

in  the  list  owing  to  the  supplies  from  the  Dominion  be- 
ing small.  The  British  export  trade  includes  202  cwts. 
of  writing  paper  to  (ana. la  [United  States  367  cwts.) 
compared  with  '_' 1  s  ,-wts.  in  May  last  year  United 
States  215  ewts.  i  and  13,656  cwts.  of  printing  paper  - 
mostly  high  grade  papers      compared  with   13,262  cwts, 

in  Maj    I'M::     The  st.-ites  took   1,800  .wis.  ;,s  against 

3,035     ewts.         The     total     export      trade     for     the     five 

months  is:  writing  pape  rto  Canada  1,676  ewts.. 
.is  against  2,716  cwts  .  printing  paper  38,704  cwts.  as 
againsl  57,548  in  Maj  last  year.  The  total  trade  of 
the  British  industry  from  January  to  May  is  now  as 
follows 

1913  1913  I'll  1914 

cw  ts  f  cwts.  E 

Imports  1,164,064      '■. ,807     5,024,226     3,072,848 

Exports  1,498,582     1,594,787     1,422,481     1,467,831 

\s   already    mentioned    the   dullness   in    the   paper   in 

diistr\     has    affected    the    importation    of    wood    pulps. 

The  Trade  Board  figures  for  Maj  are  as  follows: — 
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1913         1913  1914        1914 

Tons  £  Tons  £ 

Chemical 49,500     395,600         40,114     317,690 

Mechanical    50,088     120,688         44,362       99,343 

The  figures  for  the  five  months  ending  May  are: — 
Chemical  123,527  tons,  as  against  133,685  tons;  me- 
chanical 179,863  tons,  as  against  207,021  in  May  1913. 
Norway  was  the  largest  supplier  of  bleached  chemical 
(dry)  in  May,  Sweden  the  largest  supplier  of  un- 
bleached (dry),  with  Norway  next  and  Norway  the 
biggest  supplier  of  mechanical.  From  Canada  4,732 
tons  of  wet  mechanical  was  received  in  May,  com- 
pared with  17,353  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  total  for  the  five  months  is  13,934  tons,  as  against 
19,923  tons  for  the  five  months,  January  to  May  in 
1913  No  sulphite  or  sulphate  lias  been  received  from 
the  Dominion,  but  in  June  a  small  cargo  of  sulphite 
^as  arrived. 

A.  E.  Reed  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  held  their  animal  meeting  !n 
London  on  the  11th  May  and  from  the  company's  re- 
port furnished  your  correspondent  the  company  is  pay- 
ing a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  net  balance 
available  for  disposal  was  £97,096  L3s.  Mr  A  B.  Reed, 
president,  said  the  profits  were  some  £3,000  less  than 
the  previous  year,  but  that  amount  was  more  than 
covered  by  the  loss  occasioned  by  a  fire  which  oc- 
curred at  the  Maidstone  mill.  He  explained  that  the 
new  building  erected  was  practically  fireproof,  that 
four  machines  were  to  In-  erected-  two  were  now 
working,  one  was  just  delivered  at  the  mill  and  by 
the  time  the  third  machine  was  in  working  order 
the  mill  would  lie  restored  once  more  to  its  normal 
production  and  the  company  hoped  to  have  some  bene 
fits  arising  in  the  future.  They  proposed  to  add  £5, 
000  to  reserve  this  year  as  usual,  anil  £25,000  to  a  spe- 
cial reserve  fund  to  guard  againsl  contingencies.  That. 

of  course,  strengthened   tie'  position  of  tl ompany. 

Out  of  the  whole  of  the  production  of  their  mills  a 
very  large  percentage  went  to  the  daily,  weekly  ami 
monthly  publications  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  went  on  from  year  to  year.  Indeed,  a  greal  many 
of  the  publications  th<\  had  supplied  for  oyer  10 
years. 

Other  firms  who  have  declared  dividends  are: 
North  Cornwall  China  Clay  Co..  Ltd..  7  per  cent,  on 
all  shares,  the  president  remarking  that  they  had  on.' 
of  the  finest  clay  sets  in  the  world:  William  Tod. 
Junior,  &  Co.,  Ltd..  5  per  cent,  on  the  preference  and 
3  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares;  Spicer  Bros.,  Ltd.. 

oapermakers.   5   per   cent,   on   preferei shares,   71-. 

interim  dividend  of  2  per  cent.  Two  hundred  and 
fiftv  shares  of  £10  each  (fully  paid'  in  the  paper  mill 
of  Guthrie,  Craig,  Peter  &  Co..  of  Brechin,  were  sold 
the  other  day.  15  realizing  £9  2s  6d.,  25  £8  17s.  6d.  and 
7.".  £8  10s.  each. 

The  Associated  Newspapers  ,,f  London,  a  company 
that  owns  a  large  share  in  the  Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development  Co..  have  made  a  profit  of  £165,564,  and 
they  are  paying  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
The  renort  of  the  company  added:  "The  annual  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development 
Co..  Ltd..  showed  a  profit  of  £65.054  for  the  year 
ended  August  31st  last,  compared  with  £51.2:1:!  in 
1912,  and  although  no  dividend  was  declare,]  the  dir- 
ectors' report  showed  that  the  company  was  making 
very  satisfactory  progress  and  that  improved  results 
mieht  be  expected  in  the  future.  The  output  of  the 
mill  is  increasing  and  the  quality  of  the  paper  and 
pulp  produced  by  the  company  continues  to  be  highly 
satisfactory." 


The  Canadian  Board  and  Paper  Company,  the  agents 
for  the  Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  J.  R.  Booth,  McLeod  Pulp 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  removed  their  offices  in  London  from  69  Fleet  St., 
to  Windsor  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.  Kingsway,  by  the 
way.  is  one  of  the  finest  thoroughfares  in  London",  and 
most  of  the  progressive  firms  are  taking  up  their  abode 
in  it.  if  they  can  obtain  the  room. 

The  British  Consul  at  Dresden  reports  that  the  Ger- 
man paper  trade,  particularly  those  engaged  in  the 
production  of  packing  and  wrapping  papers,  has  felt 
the  depression  in  trade,  ami  the  demand  has  fallen  50 
per  cent.,  whilst  raw  materials  are  costing  10  per  cent, 
more.  Nevertheless  wages  advanced  owing  to  a  tariff 
condition  that  prevails. 

The  British  Paper  .Makers'  Association  are  going  to 
establish  a  southern  federation  in  England.  They  al- 
ready have  one   in   the  north  of  England.       This  new 

move  is  partly  on  ; omit  of  the  recent  growth  of  the 

Workers'  Unions  in  the  south,  because  it  will  leave  the 
employers  federated,  and  place  them  in  a  position  to 
go  as  a  body  ami  meet  the  unions,  which  usualy  nego- 
tiate during  times  of  a  dispute,  as  a  body,  also."  These 
federations  are  excellent  things,  because  they  bring  em- 
ployers and  employees  together  in  a  bartering  mood, 
with  the  result  that  many  grievances  are  rectified  and 
much  unpleasantness  removed. 


FOREST  FIRE  PROTECTION  STILL  INADEQUATE. 

The  mi rims  and.  in  sum,,  cases,  serious  forest  fires, 

W-hicl curred    throughout    eastern    Canada    in    May, 

prove  that,  while  much  is  being  aone  |,v  ||l(.  various 
provincial  governments  ami  other  agencies,  in  forest 
fire  protection,  the  provision  is  still  inadequate  in  case 
of  an  extended  drought.  The  strict  enforcemenl  of 
the    permit    system    for    the    burning    of   settlers'    slash 

would   very   materially   re, I •  the   uumber  of  fires.     It 

is.  however,  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  with  the  vast 
areas  of  forest  lauds,  and  the  relatively  small  popu- 
lation to  bear  the  burden,  adequate  fire  protection  can 
'"'  secured  on  CUt-OVer  forest  lands  so  long  as  practi- 
cally uo  requirements  are  imposed  upon  lumbermen  as 
to  the  disposal  of  inflammable  debris  is  resulting  from 
woods  operations.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  British 
Columbia  government  in  this  matter  is  the  most  pro- 
gressive ,,f  any  in  <  lanada. 


PAPER-MAKING  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  South  Africa 
sir  R.  Sothern  Holland)  reports  that,  according  to 
information  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  at  Pretoria,  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
dustries Committee  ,,f  the  Pretoria  Civic  Association 
•  that  hales  of  ordinary  veldt  grass  were  sent  to 
Scotland  and  America  for  experimental  purposes,  ami 
reports  from  Scotland  indicate  that  this  grass  is  nearly 
equal  to  esparto  for  paper-making  purposes.  It  i's 
stated  that  a  capital  of  £20,000  would  he  sufficient  to 
run  a  mill  capable  of  producing  a  minimum  of  15  tons 
of  packing  and  coarser  kinds  of  paper  per  week.  In 
advocating  the  starting  of  a  paper  factory  at  Pretoria, 
the  chairman  points  out  that  in  addition  to  the  grass,' 
two  of  the  principal  articles  accessary  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  viz..  lime  and  coal,  are  available  in 
large  quantities  at  a  cheap  rate. 
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PULP  BEATING  AND  WASHING  MACHINES 

By  W.  A.  NEWTON,  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  Patentee. 

Canadian  Patent  X".  154,51 1. 

This    invention    relates    to    improvements    in    Pulp 
ig  and  Washing  Machines  used  in  paper  manu- 
re, and  tli>'  object  <>t'  the  invention  is  t<>  produce 
a  machine  whereby  the  beating  ami  washing  of  the  pulp 
will   he  accomplished   with   less  power  and   in  a  more 


extending  over  the  pan  and  consisting  of  longitudinal 
and  transverse  members,  the  bottom  transverse  mem- 
bers being  adjustable,  beater  rolls  mounted  on  the  ad- 
justable transverse  members,  knife  plates  suitably 
hung  from  the  platform,  suitably  supported  rntatable 
drum  washer  extending  into  the  pan  intermediately 
between  the  beating  rolls  and  suitable  means  for  rotat- 
ing  the  tub.  beater  rolls  and  washing  drums,  the  parts 
being  arranged  and  constructed  in  detail,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawings. 

There  have  probably  been  more  patents  taken  out  on 
beating  and  washing  engines  than  any  other  piece  of 
paper  mil!  machinery,  and  still  the  Hollander  Type 
has  lived  through,  ami  to-day  is  the  standard  beater. 


s^sfaetory  manner.    Tie-  invention  hhi~isn  essential!} 

Mi    i  ub  h,i\  ing  inner  and  miter 

the  half  cross  section  of  the  tub  being 

liar    in     form,    T  shaped    rails    on 
tub    bottom,    ami    parallel    with 

ind  inner  ■  !  the  tub.  a  standard 

i  .  ii. I.  a  bearing  fitting  tie 

.ind  having  rad  cured 

r   tllb   \\  all.   so  that    the   tub 

a  rj  ing 

vith  th<    'I'  shaped  rails  to 

nd  |"ndeiiti\    supported    frame 


In  nearly  every  ease,  however,  the  patents  have  been 
en  some  method  of  improving  the  circulation  of  the 
Btock,  or  decreasing  the  power  necessarily  consumed 

in   raising  tin'  stock   over  the   back   fall,  so  that    it    will 

flow  around  to  the  front  of  the  mil.  To  replace  the 
back  fall,  we  I'iml  patent  covering  paddle  wheels,  screw 
conveyors,  pumps,  etc.,  the  reason  being  that  the  beater 

roll  and  back  fall  act  very  inefficiently  as  a  pinup, 
and  an)  Other  means  of  lifting  the  Stock  more  effi 
eieiilly    results    in    a    Saving    ,,f    power,    ami    sinee    from 

fort)  per  cent,  t"  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total  power 

consumed  by  the  Hollander  is  used  in  raising  the  stock 

over  the  back  fall,  any  improvement  in  efficiency  re 

ults  iii  considerable  say  ing. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  if  circulation  from  the  back 

of  tin  mil  around  to  the  front  i^  accomplished  without 
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lifting  the  stock  over  the  hack  fall  so  that  it  will  flow 
around  by  gravity,  the  majority  of  the  total  power 
required  by  the  heater  would  be  eliminated,  provided 
the  new  means  of  circulation  did  not  consume  this 
power. 

This  is  what  has  been  accomplished  by  this  invention, 
the  hack  fall  has  been  eliminated  and  not  only  will  the 
power  be  reduced,  but  it  also  has  the  following  addi- 
tional advantages: 

The  circulation  is  positive  and  the  stock  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  tub  passes  between  the  roll  of  bed-plate 
as  often  as  the  stock  laying  farther  away  from  the 
walls,  which  is  not  true  of  any  other  heater.  The  stock 
may  have  as  high  a  consistency  as  is  desired  without 
interfering  with  the  circulation,  which  is  not  possible 
with  any  other  heater.  Five  per  cent,  of  stock  to 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  water  being  common  practice. 
Construction  of  the  roll  need  not  be  as  complicated, 
since  it  does  not  act  as  a  pump,  and  the  heater  is  there- 
fore adaptable  to  any  combination  of  stone  or  steel 
rolls,  stone  or  steel  bed-plates,  trashing  drums,  etc. 
The  mechanical  construction  of  the  various  parts  will 
vary  more  or  less,  depending  cm  the  capacity. 

Claims 

1.  In  a  pulp  heating  machine,  the  combination  with 
the  revolving  heater  drum,  of  a  pan.  and  means  fur 
revolving  the  pan  so  as  I  e  paper  stuck  to  and 

:  t    drums,  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

2.  In  a  pulp  beating  machine,  the  combination  with 
an  annular  pan.  means  for  rotatably  supporting  the 
pan,  and  means  for  rotating  the  pan.  of  a  stationary 
frame  extending  over  the  pan.  means  for  independent- 
ly supporting  the  same,  heater  drums  carried  by  the 
frame  and  co-acting  knives  and  carriers  therefor  sup- 
ported by  the  frame  beneath  the  drum,  so  and  for  the 
purpose  specified. 

3.  In  a  pulp  beating  machine,  the  combination  with 
an  annular  pan.  means  for  rotatably  supporting  the 
pan.  ami  means  for  rotating  the  i  stationary 
frame  extending  over  the  pan.  means  for  independent- 
ly supporting  the  same,  beater  drums  carried  by  the 
frame  and  co-acting  knives  and  earn  r  sup- 
ported by  the  frame  1  drums,  and  □  eans  for 
adjusting  the  drums  to  take  up  the  peripheral  wear 
thereon,  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

4.  In  a  pulp  beating  and  washing  machine,  th< 
bination  with  the  annular  rotating  pan  and  an  annular 
horizontal  gear  carried  thereby,  of  suitably  journalled 
washer  drum  shafts  arranged  radially  of  the  pan,  n 
gear  mounted  on  each  shaft  and  engaging  the  annular 
gear  of  the  pan.  and  washer  drums  mounted  on  the 
shafts,  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

5.  In  a  pulp  heating  machine,  the  combination  with 
a  suitably  supported  revolving  pan,  of  an  independent- 
ly supported  frame  comprising  longitudinal  and  cross 
connecting  members,  movable  cross  members,  means 
for  vertically  adjusting  the  movable  cross  members  in 
relation  to  the  frame,  beater  drum  shafts  iournalled 
thereon,  heater  drums  mounted  on  the  shafts  and  co- 
acting  knives  and  knife  frames  carried  by  the  said 
frame,  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

6.  In  a  pulp  heating  machine,  the  combination  with 
a  suitably  supported  revolving  pan.  of  an  independent- 
ly supported  frame  comprising  longitudinal  and  cross 
connecting  members,  movable  cross  members,  a  thread- 
ed spindle  extending  throughout  the  movable  members 
and  hearing  on  the  cross  members  of  the  frame,  and 
means  for  simultaneously  turning  such  threaded  spin- 
dles, as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 


William  II.  Stobie,  of  Waterville,  Maine,  has  taken 
out  patents  in  the  United  States  on  four  inventions  re- 
lating to  the  pulp  industry.     They  are: 

Process  of  Disintegrating-  Fibrous  Material  Used  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Paper-Pulp.    No.  1,099,578. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improvement  in  the  pro- 
cess of  disintegrating  fibrous  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  the  object  being  to  divide 
or  separate  the  fibres  without  breaking  or  cutting 
them,  thereby  producing  a  stock  that  will  felt  better 
than  the  stock  from  an  ordinary  beating  engine,  and 
my  invention  consists  in  mixing  the  fibrous  material 
with  water  and  projecting  it  in  the  form  of  a  jet, 
against  a  roughened  or  serrated  surface. 

.M\  invention  further  consists  in  drawing  the  stock 
from  a  vat,  by  means  of  a  pump  and  projecting  it  in 
tin'  form  of  a  jet  againsl  a  roughened  surface  located 
within  the  vat,  and  continuing  the  operation  until  the 
fibres  have  been  thoroughly  separated  from  each  other. 
change  its  position  relative  to  the  discharge  nozzle  4. 

Leading  from  the  bottom  of  tank  1  to  the  pump  ."> 
the  pipe  ti.  and  leading  from  the  pump  5  hack  to  the 
tank  1.  is  the  discharge  pipe  7.  terminating  within  the 
tank  in  the  nozzle  4.  the  discharge  end  of  which  may 
he   circular   or  oblong.      The   nozzle    is   so   located    with 
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relation  to  the  serrated  plate  2  thai  the  stock  will  be 
projected  againsl  the  serrations  at  an  angle  or  with  a 

gli ing    blow,   and    is    kept    circulating    through    the 

tank,  pump  and   pipes  againsl   the  serrated   plate,  until 

the  stock  has  1 n  reduced  to  the  required  consistency. 

This  contact  of  the  stock  with  the  roughened  face  of 
the  plate  reduces  the  material  to  fibrous  form  without 
impairing  the  strength,  or  reducing  in  length,  the  fibers 
of  the  original  pulp. 

The  target  -  is  unconfined,  thai  is  to  saw  it  is  not 
provided  with  marginal  flanges  or  walls  and  is  so  lo- 
cated with  relation  to  the  walls  of  its  inclosure  that 
the  liquid  pulp  after  its  contact  with  the  target,  will 
be  unrestrained  and  free  to  fly  out  of  the  path  of  the 
incoming  stream,  and  the  target  is  of  such  size  in  pro- 
portion to  the  stream,  that  ample  room  is  provided  for 
'he  spreading  of  the  stream  or  jet  after  it  strikes  the 
target. 

in  instead  of  circulating  or  repassing  the  stock 
through  the  vat  and  pump  until  it  has  been  reduced  to 
the  desired  condition.  T  may  simply  as  one  step  in 
the  process,  project  the  stock  against  the  serrated  plate. 

and  then  pas>  it  to  a  reducing  engine  or  other  appa- 
ratus employed  in  the  paper  making  process.  The 
action   of  the  serrate,!   face,   on    the  .stock,   is   to   divide 
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or  separate  the  fibres  without  breaking  or  cutting  them 
and  experiments  have  demonstrated  thai  stork  ran  be 
prepared,  by  this  process,  for  the  paper  machines 
without  any  treatment   whatsoever  in  the  old  style  of 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  a  diagrammatic  view 
of  one  form  of  apparatus  for  carrying  out  my  process. 

1  represents  a  val  or  tank  to  contain  the  paper  stork 
which  has  been  previously  mixed  with  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  water  to  reduce  it  to  a  consistency  where  it 
can  be  readily  pumped  and  conveyed  through  pipes, 
and  2  is  a  plate  or  target  within  thr  tank  and  provided 
with  a  serrated  surface.  Tins  plate  is  preferably  made 
of  metal,  but  it  may  be  "f  sand  stone  or  other  material 
and  may  be  an  integral  structure  or  made  up  of  sec- 
tions, and  it  may  also  be  fixed,  or  adjustable  so  as  to 
beaters. 


Apparatus  for  Disintegrating  Pulp.     No.   1,009,579. 

This    invention    relates    to   an    improvement    in    appa 

ratua  for  disintegrating  pulp,  the  objeel  being  to  pro 

improved  means  tor  dividing  or  separating  the 

■  k.  without  breaking  or  cutting  them 

liorl  lengths,  thereby  producing  a  stock  that  will 

fell  better  and  more  uniformly  than  the  stock  from 
dinary  beating  engine,  and  my  invention  consists 

in  a  targel  having  a  groove  or  gutter  and  a  nozzle  dia 

charging  the  palp  mto  said  gutter  in  the  direction  of 

Ilgth     Of     the     bitter,     the      face     Of     Hie     g  U  t  t  e  I 

serrated  or  roughened 

uvention   further  consists  in  providing  ■    ree 
(angular  targel  or  slab  witl  and  a 

irge  nozzle  for  each  gutter,  each  nozzle  dis< 
mi;  in  the  general  direction  of  the  length  of  the  a 


My  invention  further  consists  in  certain  details  of 
construction  and  combinations  of  parts  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  and  pointed  out  in  the  claims. 

In  the  ; ompanying  drawings,  Figure  1  is  a  dia- 
grammatic view  in  plan  of  my  improvement.  Fig.  2 
is  a  view  in  end  elevation  of  the  target,  and  the  noz- 
zles in  their  proper  relative  positions,  and  Fig.  3  is  a 
similar  view  of  a  modified  form. 

1  represents  a  target  preferably  made  of  metal,  but 
which  may  be  made  of  stone,  emery  or  other  suitable 
material.  This  target  is  preferably  rectangular  in 
shape  and  is  provided  with  a  plurality  of  grooves  or 
gutters,  2,  V-shape  in  cross  section  and  extending  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  target.  Each  target 
may,  however,  have  only  one  gutter.  The  surfaces  of 
the  gutters  are  serrated  or  toothed  as  shown  in  Figs.  2 
and  3,  and  the  nozzles  :{  are  located  so  as  to  discharge 
the  pulp  against  the  target  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  gutter.  The  nozzles  are  located  with 
their  long  axis  approximately  in  line  with  the  center 
of  the  gutters,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  preferably  tan- 
gentially  thereto  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2  so  as  to 
strike  the  target  a  glancing  blow,  thus  causing  the  pulp 
to  spread  out  and  make  repeated  contacts  with  the 
serrations  before  it  leaves  the  target.  The  gutters  are 
located,  preferably  on  the  inner  or  lower  fare  of  the 
target,  and  the  targets  are  preferably  slightly  inclined 
downwardly,  so  that  the  pulp  stream  from  the  noz- 
zles, which  are  located  horizontally  below  the  targets 
as  in  Fig.  1,  will  be  deflected  into  the  vat  or  tank  4, 
thus  preventing  any  upward  splashing  of  the  pulp. 
This  pulp  may  be  carried  by  means  of  a  pump  and 
pipes  from  the  tank  4  to  the  nozzles,  continuously  until 
the  pulp  has  been  properly  disintegrated,  and  the  tar- 
get may  be  adjustable  longitudinally  so  as  to  present  a 
new  working  surface  to  the  action  of  the  pulp  streams, 
whereby  the  whole  serrated  surface  of  the  gutters  may 
be  used  up  before  removing  the  target  for  redressing 
or  replacement. 

The  target  is  preferably  located  in  the  vat  contain- 
ing the  paper  stork  which  has  previously  been  mixed 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  a  con- 
sistency where  it  can  be  readily  pumped  and  conveyed 
through  pipes  to  the  nozzles  3,  which  are  so  located  as 
to  forcibly  discharge  the  Streams  against  the  serrated 
faces  of  the  gutters  ami  tangrntially  thereto.  With 
the  targets  located  in  the  \ats.  the  stock  falls  back 
into  the  vat  and  will  be  carried  around  and  again 
forcibly    projected    against     the    targets    until    it    is    in 

proper  condition  for  felting.  The  targets  may,  how- 
ever, be  located  outside  of  the  \ats,  so  that  the  stork 
after  one  COntacI  with  the  target,  may  be  collected  and 

carried  off  for  the  next  step  in  the  process 

In  the  construct  inn   shown   in   Pig.  •!.  the  gutters  are 

preferably  semi  circular  in  cross  section,  instead  of  be- 
ing V  shape  with  flat  surfaces  as  in  Pig.  '_>.  The  action 
Of  'he  serrated  or  toothed  faces  on  the  stock  is  to  di 
vide  or  separate  the  fibres  without   breaking  or  cutting 

them  or  reducing  their  lengths,  and  the  objeel  in  pro- 
viding tin'  targets  with  elongated  gutters  and  forcibly 

ejecting  the  stock  into  the  gutters  iii  the  direction  of 
the  length  <>f  the  latter  and  tangentially  thereto,  is  to 

more  closely  confine  the  stock  ami  cause  it  to  make  re- 
peated contacts  with  the  serrations  before  it  falls  bark 
into   I  he   \  at 

Apparatus  for  Disintegrating  Pulp.     No.   1,099,580. 
This  invention   relates  to  improvements  iii  apparatus 

for  disintegrating  pulp,  and  more  particularly  to  the 

targets  constituting  B   part   of  said   apparatus. 
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The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  simplify  and  cheap- 
en the  cost  of  construction  of  the  targets',  and  it  con- 
sists in  the  details  of  construction  as  will  be  more  fully 
described  and  pointed  out  in  the  claims. 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  a  view  in  section  of 
the.  target  showing  the  pulp  discharge  nozzles  through 
which  the  pulp  is  projected  against  the  target. 

In  apparatus  wherein  these  targets  are  used,  the 
paper  stock  which  has  previously  been  mixed  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  a  consistency 
where  it  can  be  readily  pumped  and  conveyed  through 
pipes  to  the  nozzles,  is  pumped  and  forcibly  ejected 
through  nozzles  against  a  targel  having  a  serrated  or 
roughened  face  for  the  purpose  of  disintegrating  the 
fibre  and  putting  it  in  proper  condition  for  effective 
felting.  These  targets  have  heretofore  been  made  of 
metal,  and  also  of  stone,  and  when  made  of  stone  have 
been  in  one  integral  piece. 

My  present  invention  is  designed  to  simplify  and 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production  and  repair  of  the  tar- 
gets, and  it  consists  of  a  metal  frame  1.  either  square, 
rectangular  or  circular  into  which  blocks  2  of  sand- 
stone, basalt,  carborundum  or  any  other  suitable  stone 
or  material  are  placed  ami  secured  by  cement  or  other- 
wise. The  frame  1  is  provided  at  its  outer  edge  or 
periphery  with  a  flange  '1  which  latter  is  undercut  as 
shown,  and  the  end  blocks  at  the  sides,  or  periphery 
as  the  case  may  he.  are  correspondingly  beveled  to  take 
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under  the  flanges  3.  The  blocks  may  be  of  any  size 
but  are  preferably  so  shaped  at  their  edges  to  make 
close  joints  with  the  adjacent  blocks  and  they  are  all 
s, M-ured  together  by  cement  or  any  other  suitable 
hinder.  The  oatural  surfaces  of  unsmoothed  blocks 
may  he  used  .hut  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  hav- 
ing the  surf,- s  roughened   by   grooves   more  or  less 

pronounced  according  to  the  stock  used  and  results 
desired.  The  target  so  constructed  is  employed  in  con- 
nection with  a  plurality  of  nozzles  4  which  latter  dis- 
charge the  stock  upwardlj  at  an  incline  against  the 
roughened  faces  of  the  blocks,  the  contact  of  the  stock 
with  tile  stone  slab  operating  to  separate  and  disinte- 
grate the  fibres  without  cutting  or  shortening  them. 

If  desired  the  target  may  he  set  at  a  slight  inclina- 
tion and  the  nozzles  be  horizontal  and  so  placed  with 
relation  to  the  target  that  the  pulp  will  strike  the  lat- 
ter tangentially,  and.  under  its  impetus  from  the  noz- 
zle, move  in  contact  with  the  targel  for  some  little  dis- 
tance before  falling  hack  into  the  vat  in  which  the 
target  is  usually  located.  Again  the  target  is  of  such 
size  that  it  can  be  moved  sidewise  to  present  new  work- 
ing surfaces  to  the  pulp  streams,  thereby  permitting 
the  whole  surface  of  the  target  to  be  used  up  before 
removing  it  for  renewal  or  repairs. 

It  is  evident  that  many  slight  changes  might  he  re- 
sorted to  in  tlie  relative  arrangement  of  parts  shown 
and   described    without    departing   from    tin-   spirit    and 
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scope  of  my  invention.  Hence  I  would  have  it  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  wish  to  confine  mvself  to  the  exact 
construction  and  arrangement  of  parts  shown  and  de- 
senbed. 

APParatus  for  Disintegrating  Fibrous  Material.     No. 

-i  i  u  y  u ,  o  o  ± , 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improvement  in  appa- 
ratus tor  disintegrating  fibrous  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  the  object  being  to  pro- 
yide  a  targel  against  which  the  stock  is  forcibly  pro- 
jected, wuh  a  plurality  of  surfaces  of  different  mill- 
in-  capacity,  the  target  being  adjustable  whereby  any 
"ne  ot  said  surfaces  may  he  readily  moved  to  a  position 
to  receive  the  discharge  from  a  stock  projecting  nozzle 

With  this  object  in  view  my  invention  consists  in 
the  parts  and  combination  of  parts  ami  in  the  details 
of  construction  as  will  he  more  fully  described  and 
pointed  out  in  the  claims. 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  a  view  i„  elevation 
oi    my  improved    targe,     also     showing   the   nozzles 

thrOUgh  Which  the  stock  is  projected  ,1-ainst  the  tar- 
get.     Paper  stock  intended  tor  vc-v  thin  paper  must 


he  treated  differently  from  that  intended  for  heavy 
paper.  It  is  also  desirable  to  change  the  targets, 
where  a  change  in  the  grade  of  material  is  necessary, 
and  again  it  may  he  desirable  in  order  to  shorten  the 
process,  to  work  the  stock  against  one  surface,  sav  a 
plate  having  sharp  pyramidal  projections  which  will 
quickly  separate  ami  divide  the  fibers,  and  conclude 
the  operation  with  a  plate  having  a  less  roughened 
surface,  as  for  instam-e  sandstone  or  carborundum 

My  present  invention  provides  a  target  having  a 
series  of  surfaces  of  different  milling  or  disintegrating 
capacity,  and  it  consists  of  a  disk  1  provided  with  a 
peripheral  flange  2,  the  disk  being  centrally  secured  to 
a  shaft  :;.  by  which  it  may  he  turned  to  present  any 
on.-  of  the  several  disintegrating  surfaces  4.  5,  6,  7.  8 
and  9  to  the  pulp  or  stock  streams  which  are  forcibly 
ejected  from  the  nozzles  L0. 

I'he  disk  1.  in  the  present  instance  carries  the  cut- 
ting blocks  or  surfaces,  on  one  of  its  u s  only,  hut  it 

may  have  them  on  both  faces,  in  which  event  a  second 

nozzles  would  lie  located  to  project  the     stock 

against    the   opposite   fa,--.      Again   the   disk   may  be 

horizontal  witli  the  nozzle  above  or  below  same,  or  ver- 
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tical  with  the  aozzles  ;it  the  side.  The  aozzles  10  are 
located  at  an  inclination  to  the  working  face  of  the 
disk  so  thai  the  stock  will  be  projected  tangentially 
against  the  milling  surfaces  of  the  several  working 
ins  of  the  disk. 

The  working  sections  may  be  composed  of  basall  or 
lava  stone,  one  of  carborundum;  one  of  sandstone  and 
several  of  metal  or  stone  having  serrated  faces.  in 
one.  the  serrations  or  ridges  are  shown  extending  in 
straight  lines  transversely  across  the  section  in  another 
the  serrations  are  curved  and  in  another  the  face  of  the 
plate  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  small  pyramids.  [f 
stone  or  composition  sections  such  as  sand  stone,  basall 
or  carborundum  be  used,  the  surfaces  may  be  either 
grooved  or  serrated,  or  left  in  their  natural  rough 
condition.  The  material  used  for  the  working  section 
and  the  method  employed  for  producing  the  roughened 
or  serrated  faces  is  unimportant,  as  the  principal  object 
is  to  provide  the  disk  with  a  series  of  working  surfaces 
so  as  to  provide  for  varying  cutting  or  disintegrating 
capacity. 

By  first  projecting  the  stock  against  a  serrated  plate 
the  stock  will  he  quickly  disintegrated  and  by  finish- 
ing up  with  a  sandstone,  lava  or  carborundum  surface 
the  stock  will  he  more  finely  divided  and  the  fihers 
as  perfectly  separated  as  they  can  he  in  the  ordinary 
beater  engines  and   in   much   less  time  and   at   hut    a 


fraction   of  the  cost. 

The  aozzles  10  arc  connected  to  pipes  leading  to  a 
pump  which  draws  the  stock  from  a  vat  in  which  the 
targel  is  located.  The  nozzles  are  so  located  with  re- 
lation   to    the    disk    that     the    stock    will    he    projected 

againsl  the  roughened  surfaces  tangentially  and  then 
fall  hack  into  the  tank,  and  is  kept  circulating  through 
the  tank.  pump,  and  pipes  against  the  targel  until  it 
has  been  reduced  to  the  desired  degree  of  fineness. 
This  contact  ofthe  stock  with  the  roughened  surfaces 
separates  or  pulls  the  fibers  apart  without  seriously 
impairing  the  strength  or  reducing  the  length  of  the 
original  fihers. 

Instead  of  circulating  or  repassing  the  stock  through 
the  vat,  pump  and  nozzles  until  if  has  been  reduced  to 
the  desired  degree  of  fineness,  it  may  after  one  con- 
tact with  tin'  targel  he  passed  on  to  a  reducing  engine 
or  other  apparatus  employed  iu  the  paper  making  pro- 
cess. 

The  action  of  the  roughened  faces  on  the  stock  is  to 
divide  or  separate  the  fihers  without  shortening  them 
and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term  milling  used  in 
the  specification  and  claims  and  actual  use  of  the  ap- 
paratus has  proved  beyond  question,  that  stock  can 
lie  prepared,  by  this  apparatus  for  the  paper  making 
machines  wnthoul  any  treatment  whatsoever  in  the  old 
style  of  beaters. 


i  Special   to   Pulp  and   Paper  Magazine.) 


The  K.  X.  Burl  Co.,  Toronto,  have  declared  their  reg- 
ular quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarter  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company  and  one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock.  The  l'a- 
cific  Burl  Co.,  Toronto,  have  also  declared  their  reg- 
ular one  and  th ree-ipiarter  per  cent,  on  preference  and 
regular  half  yearlj  < per  cent,  on  common.  The  To- 
ronto Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  plant  is  loacted 
irnwall,  passed  their  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
One  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  stock  for  the  present 
•  ■  r.    This  has  been  thoughl  best  in  the  present  in- 

ts  of  tl ompany  in  view   of  the  quiet  state  of  the 

Arket.  and   to  Strengthen   the  reserves. 

A  representative  delegation  of  the  Rochester  '  ham 
il   Commerce  recently  spent   several   hours  in  To- 
ronto and  were  entertained  to  an  automobile  drive  ami 
ards  to  dinner  at  a  banquet      W    P  Gundy,  who 
■   President  and   Managing  Director  of  the   Kin- 
Paper  Mill,  and  \V.  .1    Gage  Co.,  Presidenl      Mi 
Pn  sidenl  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade 

At    the  annual   i ting  of  the   Standard   Chemical, 

Iron  and  Lumber  Co.,  held  in  Toronto  last  week,  the 
annual  report  showed  that  the  floating  liabilities  had 
been   reduced   from   M ,090,000  on   December  31,   1913, 

■"mi Mav    1   of    the    present  year.     Further 

initial  reductions  ate  being  made  and  the  business 

■  oiiipanv   is  reported  to  he  in  a  sound  condition 

while  the  general    situation    is    improving  gradually. 

I,    M     Wood   was   re-elected    President,   V    I.    Davies, 

neral  Manager 


h'.  II.  Gage  of  Toronto,  for  several  years  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Limited,  whose  mills 
are  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  has  resigned  and  leaves  on 
July  7  for  an  extended  trip  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  where  he  will  join  his  wife  and  family.     He 

has  been  suc< led  bj    Lawrence   A.   Dance,  for  some 

time  with  W.  -I.  Gage  Co.,  Toronto.  Mr.  Gage  has  been 
connected  with  the  paper  trade  for  over  twenty  two 
years  ami  on  his  return  home  will  devote  himself  to 
representing  several  special  lues 

The  Kinleith  Paper  Mills  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
which  recently  laid  new  concrete  floors  iu  the  heater 
room    and    installed    new     healer    tubs,    have    completed 

the    work.      The   s mil    machine    of   the   companv    was 

started  up  again  this  week. 

The  main  friends  of  Sir  Adam  Beck,  who  is  widely 
known  In  connection  with  his  splendid  work  iu  the 
hydro-electric  interests  of  Ontario,  now  supplying  over 
seventy  thousand  customers,  and  whose  business  en 
terprises  as  ;,  bos  manufacturer  are  located  in  several 
cities  of  the  province,  will  congratulate  him  on  being 
one  of  the  recipients  of  King's  Birthdaj   hou.es 

II  M.  Thorne,  Secretarj  Treasurer  id'  the  Canada 
Taper  Co.,  Montreal,  has  returned  from  spending  a 
pleasant  holiday  at  Lake  Placid  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains 

\  serious  Fire  visited  Grimsby,  Ont.,  on  June  1 7.  when 

the    plant    ol    the   Consumers    Lumber  and    Bos    Co     was 

■  •il  h\   fne.  damage  being  done  to  the  extent  of 
"t.   including  +7. otto  mi   new    machinery    just    in 

stalled       The   insurance   amounted    to  onlv    *■_'.'.  i  im  i 
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D.  J.  Albertson  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  the  widely- 
known  paper  mill  engineer,  was  in  Winnipeg,  recently 

conferring:  with  L.  X.  Austin  of  tin-  Austin  Paper  Co., 
in  regard  to  an  extension  of  the  plans  which  the  latter 
prepared  some  time  ago  for  the  erection  of  a  Dew  mill 
which  will  convert  flax  straw  into  paper.  It  is  under- 
stood that  thi-  project  will  soon  he  rushed  ahead  to 
completion. 

A.  A.  Wheat,  who  is  a  director  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Pap.-r  Mills,  Toronto,  and  for  some  years  has  been  su- 
perintendent of  the  Kalamazoo  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Elk- 
hart Paper  Co..  of  Elkhart.  Lud.  He  lias  been  Vice- 
Pivs.  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  tin-  latter  concern 
fur  a  couple  of  years. 

Tin'  annual  meeting  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co..  will  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  company 
at  Three  Rivers  on  -Inly  16.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Hoard  a  resolution  of  condolence  was  passed  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  -lames  Reid  Wilson,  and  a 
COpj  ordered  to  be  sent  to  .Mrs.  Wilson  and  family. 
Expression  was  given  to  the  keen  sense  of  personal  loss 
in  the  removal  of  one  whose  advice  and  good  judg- 
ment, together  with  his  unbounded  faith  in  and  finan- 
cial support  to  their  enterprises,  had  proved  a  source 
of  much  strength  to  the  company. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  which  last  sum- 
mer determined  the  extent  of  the  pollution  of  inter- 
national streams,  will  further  continue  its  work  and 
hold  sittings  in  Toronto.  Detroil  ami  Niagara,  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  pollution  and  adopt  a 
remedy  best  suited  to  the  cases  to  be  considered. 

II  I'..  Donovan,  of  Toronto.  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Canada  Pap.-r  Co.,  is  on  an  extended  trip  to  St.  John, 
Halifax  and  other  eastern  points. 

Cornelius  Redmond,  who  for  some  four  years  was 
superintendent  of  the  Montrose  paper  mill  at  Thorold, 
Ont.,  and  resigned  lasl  fall  to  spend  several  months  in 
California,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Paper  Co..  Kalama/oo.  Mich.,  and  has  en- 
tered  upon   his  new   duties. 

•I.  F.  Ellis  of  Barber-Ellis  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
wife,  who  have  been  spending  the  past  few  months  in 
Europe,  have  returned  after  an  extended  trip. 

The  McLaren  Lumber  Co.  of  Coleman,  B.  C,  who 
own  1M  square  miles  of  timber  limits.  Mill  treble  the 
size  of  their  plant  and  will  be  able  to  cut  twenty  mil- 
lion t'eet  of  lumber  a  year. 

(hi  June  "24  the  marriage  took  place  in  Toronto  of 
•I.  B.  0.  Kemp.  I;.  A  Sc,  to  Miss  Emma  Isabel  Dono- 
van, only  daughter  of  II.  B.  Donovan,  sales  manager 
of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.  Tin-  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed in  Bonar  Presbyterian  Church  by  Lev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Cillivray. 

The  offices  of  the  Howell  Trading  Co..  109-111 
George  street,  Toronto,  will  shortly  be  enlarged  and 
renovated.  The  premises  are  also  occupied  by  the 
Standard  Paper  Co..  who  specialize  in  building  and 
roofing  lines.  A  large  warehouse  is  being  erected  at 
the  rear.  80  \  1""  feet  in  dimensions.  It  will  be  of 
brick,  mill  construction,  five  stories  high  and  basement 
with  six-inch  Norway  pine  floors.  The  structure  will 
be  used  by  the  Howell  Trading  Co..  at  the  head  of 
which  is  C  A.  Howell,  for  storing  paper,  and  all  gen- 
eral supplies,  the  firm  having  developed  a  fine  bus 
in  the  storage  line. 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  tenders  received  by  the 
T.  Eaton  Co..  of  Toronto,  for  five  hundred  tons  of  un- 
glazed  kraft,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Bromp- 
tiui  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  East  Angus,  Que. 


hi  a  fire  which  visited  Brockville  last  week  the  wood 
working  department  id'  the  .lames  Smart  Co.  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.     The  loss  was  -fJO.OOO. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Toronto  on  July  :>  and  Id.  The 
sessions  were  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Royal  Muskoka 
Hotel,  Lake  Muskoka.  in  June,  but  had  to  be  postponed 
owing  to  the  Ontario  elections  as  many  members  could 
not  get  away.  The  convention  this  month  will  be  pure- 
ly of  a  business  character,  all  the  entertainment  fea- 
tures being  eliminated. 

■I.  B.  Beveridge,  Manager  of  the  Dryden  Timber  and 
Power  Co..  Dryden.  Ont.,  was  in  Toronto  last  week  on 
his  way  to  Chicago.  The  company  report  business  as 
good.  The  output  of  pure  kraft  fibre  has  been  in- 
creased and  the  general  quality  improved.  There  is 
no  stock  on  hand  and  the  firm  have  orders  ahead  tor 
some  time.  The  Howell  Trading  Co..  Toronto,  who  are 
selling  agents  for  the  Dryden  concern  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada, have  had  their  territorj  increased  and  now  cover 
Michigan,   Ohio,    Iowa.    Indiana   ami    Illinois. 

The  demand  for  wax  paper  for  bread  wrapping  pur- 
poses is  steadily  increasing  and  the  British-American 
Wax  Paper  Co.  of  Toronto,  who  have  six  waxing  ma- 
chines, have  recently  taken  still  more  space  in  the  Dar- 
ling building.  The  company  now  occupy  about  seven- 
teen thousand  square  feet  and  intend  next  year  to 
erect  their  own  building  which  will  be  devoted  entirely 
to  manufacturing  purposes.  11.  B.  Hart,  manager  of 
the  company,  returned  last  week  from  a  visit  to  the 
American  plant  of  the  ,- pany  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Tie-  Intel-lake  Tissue  Mills  of  Thorold,  (int.,  are  man- 
ufacturing summer  specialties  and  are  putting  several 
in-w  lines  on  tin-  market.  These  consist  of  Outing  Sets 
in  glassine  pap.-r  ba-_'s  composed  of  two  heavy  crepe 
paper  table  covers  and  twenty-five  napkins.  The  com- 
pany are  also  making  decorative  crepe  for  lamp  shades, 
curtains,  wall  panels,  carnivals,  flower  parades,  etc 
in  ten.  fifteen  and  twenty  foot  rolls  and  in  thirty-six 
different  colors.  Sani-white  crepe  paper  napkins,  one 
hundred  to  the  package,  and  travelers'  sanitary  pack- 
pocket  size,  with  six  towels,  a  portion  of  soap,  a 
wash  rag  ami  portion  of  face  powder  are  now  being 
turned  out.  Tl ompany  have  also  been  busy  pro- 
ducing fruit  wrappers  for  British  Columbia. 

Joseph  Kilgour  of  Sunybrook  Farm.  Toronto,  cap 
tured  five  firsts,  two  seconds  and  seven  other  prizes  at 
the  first  Hamilton  horse  show  hist  week.  Mr.  OgOUT 
is  tin-  President  of  the  Canada  Pap.-r  Co.  and  his  many 
friends  an-  congratulating  him  on  his  at   the 

various  -      3hows    in      which    Sunnybrook     Farm 

equines  have  taken  part. 


C.  P.  R.  REORGANIZES  FIRE  PROTECTION  STAFF 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  recognized  the 
local  administration  of  the  special  fire  patrols  on  its 
western  lim-s.  required  by  the  Hoard  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners, by  placing  the  matter  under  the  direction 
-  Forestry  Branch,  of  which  .Mr.  R.  D.  Prettie  is 
Superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Calgary.  The 
new  arrangement  affects  the  handling  of  fir.-  pi 
tion  work  on  all  lines  of  th.-  < '.  P.  R.  running  through 
forest  sections  west  of  Fort  William.  Out.  Th.-  C.P.K. 
Forestry  Branch  has  previously  been  closely  assi 
ed  with  fir.-  protection  work,  through  th.-  assignment 
of  inspectors,  but  the  new  arrangements  will  greatly 
increase  its  scop,-  by  giving  it  administrative  control 
as  well.  The  new  plan  is  altogether  logical  in  an  age 
of  specialization. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

The  market  in  news  print  continues  very  good  and 
all  the  mills  appear  to  be  busy.  Prices  are  well  main- 
tain.'.1  and  exports  to  the  United  states  continue  to 
irrow  rapidly.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  the  value  of  print  paper  sent  across  the  bor- 
der was  just  double  thai  of  twelve  months  previous. 
The  figures  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $11,- 
386,845  against  $5,692,126.  It  is  expected  that  during 
19M  when  several  hundred  additional  tons  will  come 
on  the  market  that  the  gain  will  he  equally  as  large. 
The  export  of  mechanical  pulp  remains  about  station- 
ary, according  to  the  latest  returns,  while  chemical 
pulp  sh.iwe.l  an  advance  of  thirty-six  per  cent,  in  ship- 
ments to  the  south  as  contrasted  with  the  year  prev- 
ious. Business  with  hook,  writing  and  coating  mills 
continues  fair  ami  there  appears  to  he  a  moderate 
amount  of  trade  ahead.  Orders  are  not  so  plentiful  as 
a  year  ago  ami  are  smaller  and  harder  to  secure.  The 
wrapping  paper  situation  and  the  dealings  in  kraft  re- 
main about  the  same,  price  cutting  continuing  hut  not 
to  any  greater  extent  than  for  some  months.  Toronto 
wholesale  pap«  houses  report  that  the  tone  of  husincss 
is  improving  slightly  hut  matters  are  not  expected  to 
pick  up  very  much  during  the  usually  quiet  midsummer 
holidays.  In  ground  wood  things  are  only  fair  and 
complaints  are  still  heard  regarding  water  conditions. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  arena  then-  is  little  doing 
and   prices  are  easier  particularly  on   roofing  stock. 

Following  are  the  quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto: 
Paper. 

News     mils  .  $1.90  to  $2  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

N'.-ws     gheel    ,  $2.05  to  $2.20  at   mill,  in  carload   lots 

News    si t  .  $2.25  t..  $2.50,  depending  on  quantity. 

Booh  pap.--,    carload),  No.  :'..  :i.75c.  t.>  4.25c. 

Book  papers  'ton  lots'.  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers     carload   .   No.  2.  4.25c. 

Book  papers  'ton  lots-.  No.  2.   lode,  to  5.25c. 
papers    carl. .ad  .  si. 7.".  to  $5  25. 

ton  lots  .  N...  1.  5.25c.  to  6.00e. 

Writings,  5c.  to  71  fee. 

Sulphite  bond,  tH  be.  to  7'  fee. 

(Jrrv   Browns.    -  ..">. 

•  '    ■• 
Manila,  No.  2,  -  •" 

Manila.   No.   1      |  I  00. 

.  5  to  $4.50, 

•  d  Kraft.  $3  75  to  $4.75. 

Pulp. 

-i..  i.,  $16 
Oround  Wood  I    delivered  in  United  States. 

Sulphite  (  unbleached       •  H   tO<  hi.  delivered  in  Canada 

Sulphite  (unbleached  -  n.  delivered  in  United 

st..- 
Sulphite  (unbleached  >8,  delivered  in  Canada. 

g^p]  8,     delivered      ill      I'tlited 

Paper  Stock. 
1   hnrd  ihavingi   $1   B7V4  to  $1   90,  f.o.b.,  Toronto 
fl  ...  i  It  thai  b 


No.  1   mixed  shavings,  45c. 
White  blanks,  87%c  to  !)0c. 
Heavy  ledger  stock.  $1.40  to  $1.45. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock.  $1.10. 

No.  2  book  stock,  45e  to  50c. 

No.  1  hook  stock.  70c. 

No.  1  .Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 

No.  1  print   Manillas.  60c. 

Folded   news,   45c. 

Over  issues,  50e. 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper,  25c  to  27y2c. 

Old  white  cotton.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Thirds  and  blues,  $1.27%  to  $1.30. 

Xo.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $-i.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1 .75. 

Black  linings,  $1 .75. 

New  light   flannelettes.  $4.7.". 

Ordinary  satinets.  70c  to  72' -c 

Flock.  80c  to  82%c. 

Tailor  Rags,  65c. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are: — 

Book  and  News  Paper. 
Roll   News.  $40  to  $4:!  per  ton   for   Large   orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  t.m  I'm-  small  orders. 
Beam  News.  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

1,,   $60  p.-r  ton   for   small   orders. 
No.  1  Book,  5Vic  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.   2   Hook.  S.C.,   $4.50  to  $4.75   in    large   quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Hook.  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7^0. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6%c  to  8y2c. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  KM)  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons.  $2.55;  1  ton.  $2.65;  less.  $2.75. 
l.'ed   Brown,  car  lots.  $2.85;  5  tons.  $2. 95;    2  tons. 

$3.05;  1  ton.  3.15;  less.  s:{.25. 
B.  Manilla,  car  lots.  $2   85;  5  tons.  $2.95;  2  tons.  $3.05; 

1  ton.  $3.15;  less.  $3.25. 
No.   2    Manilla,   car   lots.   3.10;   5   tons.   $8.20;   2   tons, 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.    1    Manilla,   car   lots.   $3.25;   5   tons.   $3.45;  '-'   tons. 

$3.55;  1  ton.  $3.65;  (ess  $3.75. 
Kraft.  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons.  $:i  55    1 

ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3  \0 

Manila,   B.,  $2  5(1  to  $8.25. 

(in  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac 

turers  are   quoting    Id   to  25   per  cent    below   the  ahove 

prices  on  u  rapping, 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  .  as\  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality     •  1 1  to  - 12  per  ton 

Bleached  sulphite,  f.'.i  to  $59  p.-r  ton 

Kraft    pulp  -  I    "ii 

Oround  wood.  No    1.  $15  to  $16 

Ground  wood,  Mo    2.  $22  to   $24.    delivered    United 

Stat.s 
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(Office  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  206  Broadway,  X.  Y.) 

June  25,  1914. 
Ground  Wood. 
There  has  been  a  somewhat  increased  activity  in  the 
inquiries  for  ground  wood  pulp  in  the  interval.  Move- 
ment has  been  chiefly  confined  to  regular  shipments  on 
contract  request  to  consuming  centres.  The  fact  that 
water  has  been  rather  shortened  in  some  of  the  west- 
ern and  middle  western  manufacturing  centres  has 
caused  certain  mills  to  make  inquiries  regarding  deals 
for  ground  wood  pulp.  Among  these  inquiries  are 
some  from  sources  which  have  never  before  come  into 
the  local  buying  centre.  A  year  ago  a  certain  manu- 
facturer was  left  with  25,000  tons  of  ground  wood  on 
hand.  This  enormous  pile  has  been  entirely  sold  with 
the  exception  of  about  4,000  tons,  which  is  gradually 
diminishing  under  spot   demand   in   lots  varying   from 

20  to  150  tons.    The  lowest  pri [uoted  for  this  stored 

pulp  since  the  first  of  the  year  is  $15.08  at  the  pulp 
mill.  Manufacturers  have  requested  commission  men 
to  accept  nothing  lower  than  $16.50  at  the  mill  tor 
fresh  pulp.  The  feeling  here  is  that  the  currenl  year 
will  be  a  good  one  in  ground  wood.  Those  who  re- 
quested suspension  of  shipments  have  resumed  their 
normal  lots  and  pulp  's  now  moving  fairly  well. 

Chemical  Pulp. 
The  weakening  tendency  in  chemical  Fibre  still  pre- 
dominates in  the  local  market.  Values  are  not  firm 
in  spot  lots  which  have  been  (dosed  as  low  as  L.70c  <>u 
the  dock  for  No.  1  unbleached  sulphite.  An  oiler  of 
2.60c  for  No.  1  unbleached  sulphite  has  been  made  to 
certain  manufacturers  in  the  local  market.     Contracts 

are  sparse  and  as  paper  manufacturers  are  pretty  well 
aware  that  there  is  sufficient  pulp  in  store  on  this  side 
to  meet  their  immediate  needs,  they  are  inclined  to 
withhold  from  any  contract  arrangements  which  can- 
not be  made  at  the  low  values  for  which  they  can  pur- 
chase spot  lots. 

.Mills  have  plentiful  supplies  on  hand  and  are  not 
anxious  to  buy  any  more  stock  until  a  better  demand 
for  their  product  exists.  There  seems  to  hi'  an  over- 
production of  sulphate  and  kraft  pulp  which  has  been 
firmly  held  for  better  values  by  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  general  weakness  of  the  paper  market  here,  how- 
ever, lias  necessitated  some  concessions  in  favor  of  the 
paper  manufacturer.  Spot  kraft  is  not  commanding 
more  than  1.70c  to  1.85c  a  pound.  Contrast  values  are 
held  by  some  of  the  largest  importers  at  1.80c  to  2c. 
however  it  seems  that  this  juice  range  may  fall  off  in 
the  opinion  of  some. 

Rags. 
Rags  and  bagging  are  in  poor  demand  and  prices  of 
all  grades  are  very  weak.  Foreign  rags  are  scarce  in 
warerooms  abroad  and  it  is  reported  here  that  one  of 
the  largest  packers  in  France  cannot  get  sufficiently 
large  collections  of  rags  to  keep  his  help  occupied  more 
than  three  days  a  week.  Packers  abroad  also  specify 
in  their  quotations  that  they  are  absolutely  rock  bot- 
tom and  any  counter  offer  will  be  useless. 

Board. 
Board  mills  are  not  as  active  as  they  were  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  and  as  a  result  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  easing  in  the  value  of  the  lower  grades 


of  old  waste  papers  and  there  are  large  accumulations 
of  them  in  warerooms  about  the  city.  Book  mills  are 
a  little  less  active  and  this  has  caused  some  easing  in 
some  of  the  better  grades  of  old  waste  papers.  Hard 
white  shavings  are  in  rather  poorer  demand  ami  values 
are  about  2.30c  to  2.40c.  Flat  stock  of  all  grades  is  in 
more  demand  than  any  other  grade. 

Pulp. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  $24,  delivered. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $15  to  $17.  delivered. 

Fnhleached  sulphite,  dom.,  1.90c  to  2.00c,  delivered. 

Unbleached  sulphite,  imptd.,  1.85c  to  2c,  ex.  dock, 
New  York. 

Bleached  sulphite,  domestic.  2.75c  to  2.90c,  delivered. 

Bleached  sulphite,  imptd..  2. tide  to  2.85c  ex.  dock.  New- 
York. 

Easy  Bleaching,  imptd..  2.05c  to  2.15c  ex.  dock,  New 
'  York. 

Unbleached  sulphate,  imptd..  1.75c  to  2c,  ex.  dock, 
New  York. 

Bleached  sulphate,  imptd.,  2.50e  to  2.75e,  ex.  dock, 
\c\\    York. 

Kraft   Pulp,  1.70c  to  1.85c,  ex.  dock,  New  York. 

Paper. 

Although  there  has  been  no  real  improvement  in  the 
general  situation  in  the  local  market,  most  mills  are 
running  on  fairly  good  lime.  There  has  been  some  dif- 
ficulty with  certain  mills  which  could  not  meet  their 
immediate  obligations  and  they  have  asked  extensions 
which  will  probably  be  granted.  Tin'  market  is  one  of 
hand  to  mouth  buying.  Advices  from  all  parts  of  the 
COUntrj  show  that  stocks  arc  low  and  that  jobbers  are 
placing  orders  only  in  cases  of  necessity  and  of  only 
such  volume  as  will  satisfy  their  immediate  orders. 
The  specialty  business  has  been  fairly  good.  Crepe 
tissues  and  paper  towels  have  been   in  •_: i   demand 

which  is  probably  the  result  of  a  widespread  demand 
for  sanitary  service  in  public  resorts.  Paper  cups  are 
also  in  active  demand.  <  >ne  of  the  large  converters  and 
tissue  manufacturers  was  crippled  by  a  total  loss  by 
fire.  This  caused  a  distribution  of  its  business  among 
tin-  other  manufacturers  and  has  strengthened  the  mar- 
ket a  little  as  certain  mills  which  had  planned  a  shut 
down  during  the  summer  are  now  sufficiently  supplied 
with  orders  to  keep  all  machines  running  full  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  demand  for  newsprint  has  been 
confined  to  requests  for  contract  delivery.  Although 
advertising  has  been  light  during  the  first  half  of  the 
\ear.  the  .Mexican  war  scare  caused  heavy  editions  and 
many  extras  which  increase. 1  circulation  so  much  as 
to  bring  about  a  heavier  consumption  of  news  than  last 
year.  There  is  a  healthy  demand  for  side  runs  prob- 
ably due  to  the  opening  of  many  summer  resorts.  Some 
manufacturers  are  unable  to  make  deliveries  on  new 
orders  of  side  runs  within  the  next  six  weeks.  The 
local  price  is  L'c  to  2.05c  for  nines,  twelves  and  fifteens, 
while  eight. -ens  command  about  1.95c.  Wrappings  are 
in  rather  poor  demand  but  values  are  fairly  firm. 
Book  papers  of  all  grades  are  firm  in  value  under  a 
rather  quiet  demand  as  this  is  the  off  season.  There 
has  been  considerable  unnecessary  cutting  of  prices  by 
brokers  and  some  manufacturers  in  the  bag  business 
which  shows  a  little  more  activity  especially  for  fruit 
and  candy  sizes.  Boards  are  rather  quiet  but  there  is 
very  little  price  cutting.  As  building  has  been  slow 
this  year  there  is  but  a  poor  demand  for  roofing  and 
building  papers.     Writings  are  in  rather  quiet  demand 
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but  values  are  firmly  maintained  as  manufacturers  can- 
not afford  to  cut  prices  any  further.  Kraft  papers  are 
in  poor  demand  and  values  are  weak. 

Quotations. 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b. 
News,  n.lls.  contracl  renewals,  $1.95  to  $2.00  f.o.b. 

News,  side  runs.  l.95c  to  2.05c. 
News,  sheet,  $2.25,  to  $2.30  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots.  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing   paper,  superfine,   13%c   to   17c,   del.   easl    oi 

Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra   fine,  lie  del.  easl   of  the   Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  No.   1.  fine,  9c  del.  easl   of  the   Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  2.  fine,  8c.  del.  easl   of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  4 '■_.(•   to  8c  del.   easl   oi 

the  Miss,  liivi  r. 
Bond   paper,  5c   to  24c,  delivered   east   of   Mississippi 

River. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

River. 
Linen  paper,     7cto   18c,  delivered  easl   of   Mississippi 

River. 
Manila  jute,  1:;  [c  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  $2.40  to  $3.00,  delivered. 
Kraft.  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.75  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft.  No.  2,  $3.25  to  $3.50,   f.o.b.   Now   York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $28  to  $30  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  chip.  $28  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $28  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  i  >i 1 1 1 >  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42%c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  fourdrinrie,  IT1^-  to  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  jute  Manila.  10c  to  4iy2e  f.o.b.  Now  York. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

London,  June  20,  1914. 

Tin-  British  paper  trade  is  anything  bul   in  a  brisk 

which   leaves   it    in   common   with   mosl    of   the 

continental   markets.      Complaints  are  general  of  the 

small  amount  of  business  that  is  passing,  and  to  make 

atters  worse  the  exporl   trade  shows  no  signs  of  a 

evival.     A  couple  of  months  ago  it   was  chieflj    the 

mils  engaging  in  the  production  oi  packing,  wrappiug 

and  other  kinds  of  Kraft   paper  that   were  mostlj    af 

fected,  but  now  the  newsprinl  and   fine  printing  and 

writing  paper  mills  are  having  a  set  back,  and  a ■ 

of  the  mills  in  tin-  Lancashire  area  are  being  badly  hit 
for  the   want   of  new   orders       This  Btate  of  affairs 

reaaing   stocks,   with   the   result    thai    prices 

must  go  down  and  an  outlet   fo I  some  place  at  a 

subsequent   period,  so  thai   the  mills  may   be  cleared 
out,      Naturally  competition  is  verj    keen  and  a 
deal  of  uneasiness  prevails,      Mills  having  a  good  con 
nee t  ion   Brno  idy   and   constant   consume! 

about   the  only   ones  that   can  show  anj    profit,   hut 
depending  largely  on  the  exporl  trade  and  with 
onneetion  feel  the  pinch  of  the  depres 
1 1   is  quite  ei  ident,  how 
thai  the  pi  i  annol  lasl  much 

ami   publishing  houses  are 
•  thai   they  arc  consuming  a   fait 


amount  of  paper,  bul  nothing  like  thai  they  consumed 
at  this  time  twelve  months  ago. 

Deliveries  of  sulphate  and  sulphite  under  contracts 
have  been  fairly  large  during  the  past  month,  and  thej 
give  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the  contracts  that  pa- 
permakers  have  entered  into  with  Scandinavia.  At 
presenl  business  in  pulps  is  not  active.  Contracts  for 
sulphate  arc  being  entered  into,  the  low  prices  pre- 
vailing being  the  great  attraction.  bu1  for  sulphite 
business  is  on  a  hand  to  mouth  principle,  and  sellers 
are  firm  in  their  quotations,  so  that  contracts  are  few. 
The  reports  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany  that   reach 

London  show  that  the  depression  in  the  paper  trade 
has  a  greal  influence  on  the  pulp  trade  and  there  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  go  beyond  small 
prompt  parcels.  The  prices  in  England  at  present  are 
aboul  as  follows: — 

Sulphite  Bleached     No.  1     $56.60  to  $61  50 

Sulphite  Easy  Bleaching     No.  1     37.20  to    39.60 

Sulphite  News 38.20  to     39.20 

Soda   [Tnbleached   (No.   1      34.70  to     36.40 

Soda    Kraft    32.00  to     33.50 

For  moist  mechanical  there  is  little  enquiry,  and  Ut- 
ile business  is  reported  by  the  importing  agents  in  Lon- 
don, who  feel  the  depression  very  keenly.  Prices  are 
low,  bul  mosl  of  the  mills  are  well  stocked  and  sellers 
are  abstaining  from  making  contracts  until  the  buyers. 
offer  a  resonable  basis  to  make  them  on.  From  Scan- 
dinavia comes  the  news  thai  mechanical  there  is  dull 
and  featureless,  and  slocks  are  well  kepi  down.  Trices 
are  aboul   as   follows  : — 

Tine,  ol)  percent,  moist  unwrapped  $10.00  to  +10.60 
Pine,  drj    22.30  to     30.00 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  practically  all  kinds  of 
rags,  hilt  supplies  are  nol  too  plentiful.  Trices  are 
firm  ami  iii  some  cases  a  slight  advance  has  taken 
place.  During  the  past  month  aboul  50  tons  of  rags 
were  exported  to  Canada.  Esparto  is  now  arriving  in 
fairly  large  quantities  and  prices  continue  on  the  same 
high  level.  Indeed,  the  tone  of  the  market  continues 
steadj    to  firm,  while  enquiry    is  somewhat  limited 

The  chemical  market  is  brisk  Sulphur  is  $27.50  per 
ton,  caustic  soda  $48.50  for  77  per  cent.,  and  +4s  for 
76  per  cent.  Soda  crystals  are  $9.60,  and  saltcake  $9  90 
Alum  is  $28  to  $29  per  ton,  Bleaching  Powder  $26  to 

$28       ui    softwood    casks    .    and    ammonia    alkali    ahout 

$20,  according  to  the  package  Rosin  is  remarkably 
dull,  and   values  are  unchanged. 

Fillings  and  loadings,  such  as  china  clay,  mineral 
white  gypsum,  etc.,  are  rather  quie)  just  now.  the  de- 
pression no  doubt  being  the  cause  of  the  slackness, 
i  i 1 1 1 1 ; i  claj    is  being  produced  quicker  than   it   can  be 


The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  issued 

an   attractive   I klel   showing   the     Electric     Moists. 

Monorail  Cranes,  Grab  Bucket  Monorail  Cranes,  Elec 
trie  Winches  and  Winding  Drums  Lines  are  carried 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  paper  manufacture 
ei  s  and  publish 


Messrs  Griffiths,  of  Kingsway,  London,  have  placed 
on  the  English  market  a  self-toning  paper  for  photo 
graphic  purposes.  The  paper  acts  automatically  and 
experts  sa\  thai  it  will  revolutionise  the  art  of  photo 
graphy  thai  is  in  the  quick  production  of  pictures. 
The  papei  is  supplied  in  two  grades,  and  men  engaged 
in  the  photographic  line  and  in  the  chemical  line  are 
speak ing  \  cry  w  ell  of  it. 
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Natural   Resources  First 

In  this  issue  appear  two  interesting  statements  on 
the  international  situation  in  pulp  and  paper  affairs. 
The  one  is  from  a  director  of  large  Canadian  interests, 
made  while  he  was  in  the  United  States.  This  latter 
t'aet  makes  it  all  the  more  interesting  in  our  eyes.  In 
his  estimation.  Canada  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a 
wonderful  new  development,  and  is  destined  to  hold 
the  premier  place  in  the  pulp  and  news  print  industry 
in  America.  The  other  is  the  eomplainl  of  an  Ameri- 
carj  protectionist,  T.  0.  .Marvin.  The  present  Wilson 
tariff,  according  to  him,  is  working  the  ruin  of  the 
United  states  mills. 

Both  statements  may  lie  a  little  strong.  Canada 
undoubtedly  has  wonderful  potentialities  in  pulp,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  States  are  slowly,  hut  surely. 
passing  the  zenith  of  their  glory  as  pulp  and  paper 
producers.  However  these  matters  may  stand,  there 
is  one  main  lesson  for  both  countries  in  these  descrip- 
tions of  conditions:  the  United  States  manufacturers 
are  in  difficulties  because  they  have  meagre  wood  sup- 
plies and  fitful  water  powers.  Canada's  hope  lies  in 
her  abundant  wood  and  her  steady  power.  Not  that 
Canada  has  ideal  conditions  by  any  means — far  from 
it.  Her  forests  have  been  ravaged  by  tire  time  and 
again,  and  vast  areas  to-day  lie  in  black  waste  or 
slightly  covered  with  saplings,  because  tires  got  head- 
way. Rut  considering  population,  wealth  and  scienti- 
fic advancement,  our  friends  to  the  South  have  gained 
their  experience  under  most  deplorable  circumstances, 
and  at  terrible  cost.  In  Canada  we  have  still  a  chance 
to  profit  by  what  has  transpired  on  the  other  side  of 
the  border.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  a  nation 
Deeded  to  bend  every  effort  towards  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  the  natural  wealth  on  which  prosperity  depends, 


it  is  our  country,  and  the  time  is  the  immediate  pre- 
sent. This  is  a  point  which  cannot  he  too  strongly 
emphasized.  The  demands  of  the  United  States  upon 
Canadian  forests  will  never  he  less,  there  is  a  very 
strong  probability  that  the  next  dozen  years  will 
witness  an  extensive  exportaion  of  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  to  European  and  South  American  countries,  and 
our  own  demands  are  due  to  increase  with  tremendous 

rapidity . 

Forest  fires,  wasteful  use  ami  the  locking  up  of  ripe 
timber  and  pulp  wood  through  insufficient  knowledge 

or  inadequate  laws  are  to  he  ranked  with  the  dissipa- 
tion of  a  poor  man's  wealth.     Canada  needs  her  w 1, 

and  needs  her  water.  She  cannot  have  either  without 
proper  care  of  her  forests.  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers ami  the  Canadian  public  in  general  have  a  greater 
problem  than  they  imagine  on  their  hands. 


Accurate  Measurement 

The  time  is  passing  when  science  is  to  he  associated 
with  musty  book  shelves,  unintelligible  formulae  and 
mazes  of  apparatus.  Nowadays,  if  the  manufacturer 
does  not  know  the  ordinary  basis  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, he  is  indeed  an  exception.  Science  is  sliding  into 
every  day  life  as  naturally  as  mathematical  calculations 
have  entered  into  the  forecasting  of  markets.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  degree,  and  happily  the  extent  to 
which  the  scientific  man  and  the  man  in  the  street  are 
eo-operating  to  their  mutual  benefit  is  a  point  of  every 
day  notice. 

Indeed  there  is  really  no  distinction  between  the 
practical  man  and  the  scientific  man  these  days.  Prac- 
tically every  move  which  is  made  in  a  manufacturing 
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plant  is  merely  port  of  which  some  are  pleased  to 
call  science.  The  work  of  the  technical  man  is  Largely 
one  of  measurement  and  the  a ssity  for  proper  stand- 
ard for  measurement,  and  for  adherence  to  rules  of 
manufacture  as  indicated  by  these  actual  measure- 
-  is  universal  when  we  are  getting  so  close  in  our 
industries  to  the  point  at  which  the  profit  ends  and  the 
loss  bi  -     - 

In  one  department  the  □ I  of  statistical  informa- 
tion is  very  easily  seen.  It  is  impossible  to  market  a 
product  unless  the  extent  to  which  the  demand  ^oes  is 
known,  and  it  is  difficult  to  attain  regular  and  satis 
factory  profits  unless  the  state  of  the  stocks  is  appar- 
ent. The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has 
done  a  great  work  in  acquainting  its  members  with  the 
of  the  markets  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  the  whole  world.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  are  to 
share  in  the  undoubted  benefits  which  accrue  from  a 
well  managed  trade,  it  will  be  necessary  fur  them  to 
co-operate  to  the  extent  at  least  of  our  American 
friends  to  timl  out  exactly  where  business  lies.  As  is 
well  known.  European  shippers  have  had  such  a  poor 
knowledge  of  their  markets  in  America  that  the  same 
product  has  been  sold  at  three  different  prices.  This 
is  a  condition  against  which  Canadians  should  guard. 
The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  made 
efforts  in  the  past  and  is  still  bent  on  the  collection  of 
statistics  which  will  enable  the  manufacturers  to  see 
.•xactly  where  the  best  markets  are,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the\  can  afford  to  produce  without  loss.  To 
Mich  an  end  the  support  of  every  manufacturer  should 
be  freely  given. 


endar  year  1913  we  boughl  $1,543,000  worth  of  printing 
paper  Erom  Canada.  In  January,  February  and 
March,  1914,  we  bought  .-rL'.s40.000  worth:  half  as  much 
in  tin'  first  three  months  of  C14  as  we  bought  in  the 
entire  twelve  months  of  1913. 

Canada   was  not   in  a  position,  when  print  paper  was 

first  put  on  the  free  list,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  we  had  so  generously  afforded  her; 
hut  as  soon  as  she  recovered  from  ber  surprise  at  our 
amazing  action,  she  began  to  increase  her  manufactur- 
ing facilities  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  unex- 
pected opportunity.  More  than  $150,000,000  of  new 
capital  was  invested  in  Canadian  paper  mills  within  a 
short  period  after  the  free  listing  of  print  paper.  The 
development  of  our  own  paper  mills  is  at  a  standstill. 
Under  free-trade  legislation  the  growth  of  the  paper 

industry  is  be\ 1  the  Canadian  border. 

"Our  newspaper  publishers  expected  great  benefits 
from  this  legislation  which  they  exerted  every  effort  to 
place  upon  the  statute  books,  but  they  are  paying  more 
rather  than  less  for  paper  and  have  brought  serious  in- 
jury to  American  manufacturers  and  workingmen.  At 
the  present  rate  of  importation  more  than  $12,000,- 
(ii)ii  worth  id'  printing  paper  will  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  This  money  will  lie  sent  from 
the  counting  rooms  of  American  newspapers  to  the 
treasuries  of  German  and  Canadian  mills.  Not  a  dollar 
of  it  will  be  used  to  pay  American  wages  or  start  the 
wheels  in  an  American  mill.  It  is  money  taken  from 
Americans  and  spent  with  foreigners,  and  American 
newspapers  will  Learn  the  witlessness  of  such  a  policy 
in  shrinking  returns  and  business  depression.  They 
will  Learn  that  Legislation  which  favors  a  foreign  indus- 
try and  cripples  an  American  industry  will  not  appeal 
to  the  American  sense  of  justice  and  that  it  does  not  ac- 
cord with  a  wise  and  prudent  national  policy. 


Protests  Against  Tariff 

The   duly    issue    id'     'The    Protectionist"    contains   an 

article  by  Thomas  < ».  Marvin  which  is  bitter  against 

the   present    administration. 

"The   intelligent  ami  experienced  correspondent   of 

ork  Journal  of  Commerce  summed  up  his  ac 

count  of  the  hearing  on  the  paper  schedule  before  the 

and   Means  Committee  with   these  words:      All 

the  evidence  now  developed  iroes  increasingly  to  show 

ith  reasonable  efficiency  paper  can  be  made  as 

(••aply  in  the  United  states  as  it  can  in  Canada,  no 

r  whether  it  is  book  paper  or  newsprint  paper.' 

It  wac  jjet  the  Democratic  members  of  the 

.nid  Means  Committee  to  believe  this,  but  the  e\ 

fi  w  months  has  demonstrated  that 

this  p  ',f;.sy  has  no  basis  in   fact. 

•    be  made  as  cheaply   in  the   United 

Ptates  as  it  can  in  <  anada.  why  is  it  that,  with  print  pa 

trad(     leisis.    tin-    importations    have    in- 

nada    cannot     undersell     the 

hy    is    it     that     practically    all    of    Hie 

.  paper  mills  during  the  last  few  years  and 
it  all  of  the  new  mills  constructed  have  been  in 

"Our  i  -  of  printing  paper  from  Canada  in 

tndi  i   •  ' "I". 

-  •  101,000;  m  I'M::  thej  jumpt  d  t,, 
ontha  of  the  eal 


DUKE  PAYS  VISIT  TO  HARMSWORTH  MILLS. 

St.  Johns,  Nfld.,  -Inly  1::.     II .  M   S.   Essex,  with  the 

Duke  of  Connaughl  and  party,  arrived  at  Not  wood 
this  morning  and  was  received  by  Governor  and  Ladj 

Davidson,  who  had  returned  In  rail  from  the  West 
('oast    and   were   acting   host    and    hostess   for   Lord   and 

Lad}    Northcliffe. 

The    Duke    was   escorted    to   the    new    Masonic    Lodge 

at  Botwell  and  the  building  has  been  named  Connaughl 
Hall   ill   honor  of  his  visit.     Three   Donaldson   liners  in 

port  joined  in  the  celebration. 

At    noon   the   Duke   left    bj    special    train    over     the 

Ilarmsw  oilh  K'oad  to  Bishop's  Call,  ten  miles  distant 
to  inspecl  the  pulp  mills  there.  A  warm  reception 
was  also  tendered  him  by  the  officials  in  the  Harms 
worth   mills,  the  largest   in  the  world. 


FREIGHT  RATES  INCONSISTENCIES. 

Toronto  pulp   men   are   interested   m   a   recent   ease  of 

freight   rate   inconsistencies  winch   has  come  to  light. 

Prom  Scandinavia  to  \ew  Fork,  a  distance  of  four 
thousand  miles,  the  charge  on   pulp  is  $3.00  per  ton. 

while  fr Thorold,  to  Toronto,  a  distan >f  less  than 

a     hundred  miles,  the  rate  is  *1    so  |„r  (,,,,  Further 

Confusion  and  dissatisfaction  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  charge  on  pulp  WOOd  from  AnticOSti  Island  to  Thor- 
old  is  about   :t()  per  cent    less  than     the      water  and  fail 

charge  from  Vnticosti  to  Niagara  Calls,  a  little  distance 
bevond  Thorold . 
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CYLINDER  PAPER  MACHINES 


By  JOHN  W.  BRASSINGTON. 
(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


The  Pourdrinier  Machine,  originally  invented  by  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Robert,  and  developed  by  an  English 
firm,  Messrs.  Pourdrinier,  was  in  iis  first  inception 
essentially  a  European  product,  although  much  of  tin- 
perfecting  of  the  design  into  the  presenl  efficienl  ap- 
paratus was  due  to  human  ingenuity  <>n  the  American 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  cylinder  machine,  however,  is  essentially  of  i  In- 
New  World,  both  in  the  original  invention  and  in  the 
development  ami  improvement  id'  the  same.  The  cylin- 
der machine  derives  its  name  from  the  wire  covered 
cylinder  which  performs  the  same  duties  as  the  w  ire  <>t 
tlie  Pourdrinier  .Machine.  The  manner  of  construction 
of  the  cylinder  ami  its  connection  with  the  upper  couch 
roll  and  the  wet  felt  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being 
shaken  sideways.  The  fibres  will,  therefore,  onlj  de- 
posit   themselves  on    the   wire   cloth    in    the   direction    in 

which  the  paper  moves,  that  is.  lengthways. 

As  we  all  know,  paper  made  on  a  cylinder  is  in  this 
respect  inferior  to  that  made  on  a  Pourdrinier  wire, 
which  being  shaken  sideways  causes  the  fibres  to  in 
tertwine  themselves  in  all  directions.  Cylinder  paper 
has  its  strength  in  the  direction  in  which  it  lias  traveled 
over  the  machine;  it  will  split  easily  lengthways  like 
wood,  and  with  more  difficulty  across  the  grain. 

Since  it  is  impracticable  to  shake  the  cylinder,  many 
ingenuous  arrangements  have  been  designed  with  the 
intention  of  shaking  or  agitating  the  stuff,  so  that  the 
fibres  may  he  laterally  deposited  on  the  face  of  the 
cylinder. 

Cylinder  machines  furnish  an  inferior  paper,  hut 
they  are  cheaper  and  require  less  skill  to  operate  than 
the  Pourdrinier  machine.  The  Litter  Deeds  deckles, 
jackets,  longer  wires,  and  for  the  same  w  eighl  of  paper, 
requires  more  horsepower  to  drive.  The  diameter,  ami 
therefore,  the  wire  surface  of  a  making  cylinder  is  Inn 

ited,  and  the  pressure  of  tile  pulp  ill  the  \at  is  the  oul.\ 
means  by  which  the  water  can  he  forced  from  it.  Verj 
heavj  sheets  cannot,  therefore,  he  made  on  one  cylin 
der,  but  if  the  paper  from  two  or  more  cylinders  is 
united  on  one  wet  felt,  it  will,  after  passing  lie  presses 
and  dryers,  form  a  solid  web.  [n  this  waj  u  ith  a  multi- 
plicity of  cylinders,  it  is  possible  to  make  different 
thickness  of  board  from  different  colored  liners  or  fill- 
ers, in  such  combination  as  maj  commercially  suit  the 
market.  It  is  to  be  noted  thai  for  the  same  weighl  of 
paper,  the  cylinder  machine  requires  less  liorsep 
to  drive  it  than  does  the  Pourdrinier;  this  fact  is  liter- 
ally true,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  thai  for  the  heav- 
ier boards  and  papers,  thai  of  necessity  pass  slowly 
from  the  vats  to  the  reel,  that  the  corresponding  torque 
at  each  intake  shaft  is  largely  increased  in  inverse  pro 
portion  to  the  rati'  of  the  paper.  It  may  he  better  for 
tlie  machine  owner  and  operator  to  remember  thai  the 
hois, ■power  required  to  drive  a  cylinder  paper  machine 
per  foot  per  minute,  is.  on  the  average,  three  times  as 
great  as  that  required  to  drive  a  Pourdrinier  machine 
at  the  same  rate. 

The  apparent  inconsistency  between  these  two  state- 
ments is  reconciled  when  we  remember  that  the  aver- 
age output  per  foot  of  speed  of  the  r\  Under  machine  is 
in  the  seconds  of  these  assertions  taken  to  approxi- 
mate over  three  times  the  output   ,,f  the   Pourdrinier 


machine  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  So,  while  the  horse- 
power per  Ion  of  output  is  less  in  the  case  of  the  cylin- 
der machine,  when  compared  with  the  Pourdrinier  ma- 
chine, yet  the  pull  of  each  belt  on  the  pulleys  of  the 
intake  shafts  is  often  three  times  as  great  at  any  given 
moment  on  the  cylinder  machine  than  can  be  the  case 
with  the  hells  on  the  pulleys  of  the  intake  shafts  of  the 
Pourdrinier  paper  machine.  The  cause  of  the  greater 
turning  torque  that  sometimes  obtains  on  the  intake 
shafts  of  a  cylinder  machine  is  probably  due  to  the 
greater  thickness  id'  the  paper  in  the  making;  this 
thickness  for  the  want  of  a  better  simile  we  mighl  liken 
in  its  effed  on  the  turning  movement  required  to  the 
effect  on  a  wheel  turning  in  the  thick  h  i.d,  as  coin 
pared  to  one  turning  on  i  dry  or  slightly  muddy  road. 

It  is  obvious,  that  although  the  cylinder  machine  is 
less  complicated  and  mechanically  speaking  requires 
less  skill  to  operate,  that  there  is  a  much  larger  range 
of  product  and  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense.  ;i  greater 
paper-making  knowledge  required.  Por  instance,  the 
thickness  of  the  stuff  may  vary  between  wide  limits, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  hoard  taken  up  by  each  cylin- 
der will  accordingly  varj   as  the  strength  of  the  solu 

1 ■  and  as  the  speed  of  the  cylinder.     The  strongest 

hoard  is  made  by  a  large  number  id'  cylinders  giving 
a  large  number  of  plj   to  the  same  thickness  of  board. 

A  thick  board  can  be  made  ne  cylinder  b\   making 

the  stuff  thick  enough,  and  at  the  same  time,  running 
the  cylinder  slow   enough,  hut  the  quality   of  board  so 

made   is  of  -essitv    vastly   inferior  to   board  of   the 

sane  thickness  made  in  multi-ply  by  the  use  of  a  large 
number  of  ej  binders. 

We  maj  as  well  interpolate  here,  that  given  a  cor 
responding  capacity  in  dryer  surface,  that  the  speed 
of  output  ,»f  the  multi-cylinder  machine  is  to  the  speed 
of  output  of  the  one  cylinder  machine,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  id'  cylinders  in  the  former. 

The  design  of  an  efficienl  cylinder  paper  machine 
depends  on  the  maximum  and  minimum  thickness  of 
board  that  is  Obtainable  on  one  cylinder  at  the  speed 
and  output  required.  The  slowest  stork  is  boiled  wood, 
that   is.  boiled   u I   board  cannot   be  made  as  fasl   or  as 

,llirli  I"'1'  '■>  linder  as  any  other  stuff.  Mechanical 
d  wood,  pulp  board,  or  straw  stock  containing  the 
lignine,  the  intercellular  or  more  fibrous  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  always  slow  stuff.  The  fastest  stuff  i8  sulphate; 
tier,  fore,  thicker  hoard  ran  he  picked  up  i,,  less  time 
on  a  single  cylinder  of  this  stork  than  of  any  other. 
Between  the  extremes,  we  have  soda  pulp,  old  D 
paper  and   straw    pulp   treated   by   the  soda   process.      It 

'-  apparent  f,om  the  above  that  a  considerable  range 
"'  experience  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum  out- 
put  from  any  given  machine  by  using  the  proper  per- 
centage id'  water  iii  tin-  stuff  for  ,-vryy  kind  of  stock 
that   may  he   in   use. 

The  us,-  ,,f  the  making  board  and  the  proper  placing 
111  the  agitators  is  of  primary  importance.  The  ,■ 
was  told  one  ,|a\  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  stands 
bigh  as  a  paper  machine  designer  i.Mr.  V.  <;  Bazard) 
thai  man\  years  ago,  when  starting  up  a  cylinde: 
chine,  that  was  using  a  wool  and  shoddy  stock  for  mak- 
ing carpel  lining  paper,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  getting  the  stuff  to  form  on  the  cylin 
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der.  The  stock  was  so  light  and  so  Fluffy  thai  it  float- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  stuff  in  the  val  and  refused  to  form 
irly  on  the  cylinder.  The  machine  tender  becom- 
ing impatient,  took  up  the  hose  and  asserting  Ins  in- 
tention of  washing  off  the  forming  cylinder,  turned 
the  water  on  full  force  into  the  vat.  The  jel  of  water 
struck  the  cream  or  foam  of  stock  on  top  of  the  val 
before  it  struck  the  cylinder,  and  the  result  was  to  the 
delighl  of  the  bystanders,  thai  a  beautifully  formed 
sheet  of  paper  appeared  ;it  one  on  the  forming  cylin- 
der. An  a  liL'lit  stock  will  float,  so  also  ;i  heavj  stork 
will  settle,  so  it  is  evidenl  thai  the  besl  design  of  cylin- 
der val  provides  for  the  maximum  of  agitation;  a  cor- 
ollary of  this  thoughl  is  thai  the  stronger  the  agitation, 
the  more  interfluent  the  fibres,  and  therefore,  the 
stronger  the  formed  paper. 

A  little  thought  will  soon  convince  that  the  question 
of  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  stuff  with  resped  to 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  forming  cylinder  is  ap- 
parently dependent  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stock 
in  use;  a  heavy  quickly  settling  stock  should  he  cir- 
culated to  he  successful  againsl  the  direction  of  the 
forming  cylinder:  in  the  case  of  a  light  fluffy  stock. 
prone  to  float  if  undisturbed,  the  forming  cylinder 
should  tend  to  draw  it  under  the  water;  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  forming  cylinder  and  of  the  flow  of 
the  stuff  being  concurrent.  If.  however,  proper  ai_'i- 
tating  devices  are  used,  the  direction  of  rotation  id'  the 
forming  cylinder  with  respect  to  the  direction  id'  flow 
stuff  is  not   id'  primary   importance. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  agitation  is  obtained  by  fig- 
uring the  iidet  small  enough  for  the  stuff,  so  that  the 
sped  of  entry  of  the  stuff  must  he  ureal  in  order  to 
allow  the  machine  to  make  its  output;  this  puts  it  out 
of  the  pow.-r  id'  the  machine  tender  to  partially  spoil 

tin-  strength   of  the  product,  and   also   form   deposits  of 

heavy  stock  in  the  vat  by  two  little  agitation.  One  of 
the  ni(»t  important  items  of  the  many  that  tend  to  the 
successful  operation  of  a  cylinder  paper  machine  is 
that  the  machine  tender  should  believe,  and  that  his 
superior  officer  should  believe,  in  the  mystic  effect  of 
the  machine  tender's  own  personality  on  the  outpul  of 
the  machine;  given  this  belief  in  both  parties,  and  the 
tender  will  do  his  lest  to  obtain  a  record  output  each 
day,  hut  if  this  belief  fails  in  either  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tender,  than  all   the  good   points  characteristic 

machine  its, -if  will  not  save  n  from  condemna- 
tion. Talking  of  machine  tender  efficiency  reminds  the 
writer  of  ;,  Btorj  of  a  machine  tender  who  lost  his  job 
becaUM  of  intemperance.  Getting  home  after  his  dis 
•■nt  his  little  ho\  to  the  mill  for  his  personal 
he  also  gave  the  youngster  a  mud  turtle 
rop  in  the  cylinder  vat   in  as  imohstrusive  a   man 

possible  Mr  Mud  Turtle,  true  to  his  instincts. 
was  never  in  sight  when  anyone  was  around,  hut  he 
busy  at  other  times,  trying  to  climb  that  cylin- 
der.    To  everybody's  disgust,  no  one  could  make  the 

led"   old    machine    work,   so   it    was   necessarj 

ii    the  discharged   one   who   promptly    proved 

hflability  by  surreptitiously  removing  'he  mud  turtle. 

IhinR   went    as   ,n th    .Hid    as    bright    as    wed 

ding  helK.  all  this  tends  to  xiiow  how  necessary  ma 
chine  tender,  Bre  when  there  are  no  practical  brains  in 

The  problem  of  arranging  for  tin-  propel  capacity 
of  thi  n  outpul  of  a  r\  lindei 

paper    machine.    ,,    ,., what    different    to    the    parallel 

-i.c  hine.  because  the  board  on  a 
cylinder  machim  .i     the    fjrsl  dryer 


the  paper  on  a  Fourdrinicr  machine.  While  the  paper 
on  a  Pourdrinier  machine  may  arrive  at  the  receiving 

dryer  with  only  60  per  edit,  by  weight  of  water,  the 
hoard  on  a  cylinder  machine  may  arrive  at  the  similar 
place  with  from  To  pel-  cent,  to  Ml  per  cent,  of  water. 
The  difference  between  drying  a  thick  hoard  contain- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  water  as  compared  with  dry- 
ing a  thin  paper  with  a  relatively  low  eontenl  of  water. 
is  obvioUSlj  large,  and  the  methods  adopted  as  the  re- 
sult of  experience  seem  to  show  thai  a  high  tempera- 
ture at  the  press  end  of  the  dryers  is  preferable  in  the 
case  of  a  hoard  machine:  this  is  the  reverse  to  the  con- 
ditions that  seem  most  suited  to  a  paper  machine  as 
far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  goes.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  formation  of  steam  in  a  hoard  on  the  inside,  before 
the  outer  layer  of  the  hoard  is  dry.  and  therefore,  per- 
meable by  vapor,  is  deleterious  to  the  quality  of  the 
board,  and  this  is  evidently  a  condition  obtainable  only 
by  high  temperatures  and  pressures;  for  this  reason  it 
is  good  practice  in  the  dryer  nest  of  a  hoard  machine, 
to  maintain  the  relatively  higher  pressures  at   the  dry 

clld    of   the    nest. 

Ill  conclusion,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  output  pel- 
inch  of  width  of  a  cylinder  machine  that  has  the  proper 
number  of  dryers,  is  somewhat  less  than  the  output  of 
a  Pourdrinier  machine,  also  properly  equipped.  The 
reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  beyond  the  analytical  ca- 
pacity of  tin-  writer,  and  is  only  stated  here  as  the  ap- 
parent result  of  reasoning  based  on  tin-  law  of  averages, 
as  applied  to  the  records  available  to  him.  While  the 
following  figures  are  not  necessarily  correct  for  all 
yet  they  are  of  sufficient  accuracy  and  interest 
to  warrant  the  attention  of  the  reader,  being  based  up- 
on probably  the  largest  collection  of  authentic  data  on 

paper  machines  now  in  the  possession  of  anyone. 

Let  us  assume  that  W  =  the  width  of  any  paper 
machine  in  inches,  that    \V  the  weighl   of  the  paper 

made  in  pounds  per  ream  of  1st)  sheets  '■•<>  "  \  24  ". 
that  P  =  the  speed  of  the  paper  in  feet  per  minute; 
then  a  Pourdrinier  machine  making  30-pound  paper  at 
600    feet    per   minute    of    150"    wide,    will    have   a    daily 

average  output  of  \V  \  \V    \  K  x  19  x  C       51.3  short 

tons. 

In  tin-  case  of  tin-  cylinder  machine,  using  the  same 
symbols  and  tin-  sann-  constant  <'  which  really  ouh 
places  the  decimal  point  we  have  W  \  W  \  P  \  17  \ 
(  '  15.9  short    tons 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison  and  illustrate  the 
point,  it  is  oecessarj  to  use  absurd  figures  when  refer- 
red to  the  cylinder  machine  Applying  the  same  for 
mulae  to  no  pound  paper,  which  is  aboul  the  thick- 
ness o!  the  average  postcard,  and  assuming  that  it  can 
he  made  at   lot)  Feel  per  minute  on  either  machine;  then 

the    output    of    the    two    Is    ;|s    follows.    hasi||e-    our    collclll- 

s s  on  empirical  data  : 

Tin-  Pourdrinier        150  X   1  10  X   150  X   19  X  C 

diort  ions 

The  Cylinder        150  X  140  X  150  X  17  X  C 

short  ton. 

These  figures,  possibly,  show  that  the  average  cylin 
•  lei-  machine  is  not  operated  as  efficiently  as  the  aver 
age  Pourdrinier  machine,  either  because  of  poorer  de 
velopmenl  of  design  or  of  inferior  adeptness  of  opera 

"on  It  is  iiop.d  that  the  render  will  apply  the  above 
empirical    formula.-    to   aii.x     actual    case    with    which    he 

is  acquainted,  and  having  don,-  so.  will  let  the  writer 
know    his  .on,  in, ions    together    with    any  concurrenl 

ID   'he   result        It    is  ..nl\    h\    pooling  our 

knowledge  thai  we  can  efficiently  hel) ■  another. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  EVALUATION  OF  WOOD  FOR  PULP 


By  MARTIN  L.  GRIFFIN. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  held  in  Bangor,  October  17.  1913.  I 
showed  the  inadequacy  of  the  eord  measure  as  a  unit 
for  valuing  pulp  wood,  resulting  in  great  variation 
in  the  solid  volume,  due  to  various  factors.  As  a  bet- 
ter standard  1  advocated  a  solid  unit,  namely  the  cubic 
foot,  and  illustrated  liow  such  a  unit  could  be  adapted 
in  practice  without  inconvenience.  1  also  advocated 
a  unit  of  weight  as  a  still  more  reliable  hasis.  There 
remains  the  valuation  according  to  the  amount  of  fibre 
wood  will  yield,  which  is  the  child'  concern  of  manu- 
facturers of  chemical  pulps. 

To  make  effective  any  of  these  units  as  a  basis  for 
evaluating  wood  for  pulp  we  must  resort  to  an  efficient 
system  of  sampling  which  will  he  truly  representative. 
Such  a  system  was  described  in  my  former  paper. 

The  great  a 1  of  such  a  hasis  for  valuing  who. I  is 

at  once  apparent  when  we  stop  to  think  of  the  greal 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  same  species,  depending 
upon  its  habit  and  conditions  of  growth.  Poplars  of 
our  northern  states  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  mid 
die  southern  states.  The  measurement  of  value  by 
cord  or  solid  contents  takes  no  account  of  yield  in  pulp. 
Other  species  of  similar  external  characteristics  are  of- 
ten mixed  in.  as  Bass  wood  with  Poplar,  and  Fir  and 
Hemlock  with  spruce.  Such  mixtures  in  late  years 
have  been  permitted,  when  the  characteristics  are  near 
enough  to  cause  no  trouble  in  cooking  Aside  from 
these  differences  in  species,  and  habit  of  growth,  there 
is  the  quality  of  the  wood,  as  such,  which  should  lie  tak- 
en into  account  in  its  bearing  on  yield  of  pulp.  Wood 
is  subject  to  disease  and  decay  and  all  such  defective 
wood  will  not  give  the  normal  product  . 


With  a  view  to  discovering  the  influence  of  these 
various  factors  upon  the  yield,  a  large  number  of  de- 
terminations of  the  cellulose  were  made  by  the  Cross 
and  Bevan  chlorination  method. 

The  procedure  was  as  follows: — 

The  stick  to  be  tested  was  quarter  sawn,  and  the 
sample  was  obtained  by  planing  thin  shavings  from 
the  face  of  the  quarter.  In  this  way  the  sample  would 
include  a  part  of  the  growth  from  the  center  to  the 
bark  We  found  such  thin  shavings  much  more  satis- 
factiry  than  any  other  form  . 

Three  grams  of  the  shavings,  previously  dried  at  100 
deg.  < '..  were  boiled  for  about  half  an  hour  in  1  per  cent 
sodium  hydrate.  Tile  mass  was  then  well  washed  and 
sq zed    and    placed    under   a    bell-glass,    info   which    a 

slow  stream  of  chlorine  gas  was  led.  Complete  con- 
versi if  the  lignone  will  usually  follow  in  one  hour's 

exposure  to  the  gas.  It  is  then  well  washed  to  re 
move  hydrochloric  acid  and  impurities  and  placed  in  a 
two  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  containing  two 
tenths  of  m  per  cent  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  boiled  for 

al t    five    minutes.        The    fibre    is   then    well    washed 

with  hot  water,  and  this  treatment  with  sodium  sul- 
phite   and    hydrate    repeated    if    found    m ssary.         It, 

"'ill  he  found  almost  pure  and  nearly  white;  hut  to 
remove  the  last  residues  of  mm  cellulosic  matter,  it 
may  he  bleached  with  hypochlorite  or  permanganate 
If  with  the  latter,  it  will  he  necessari  to  wash  with  a 
weak  solution  of  sulohurous  gas.  It  is  then  dried, 
weighed  and  results  calculated. 

The  following  tabic  i  ives  the  characteristics  of  24 
samples  of  mixed  spruce  aid  balsam  fir  from  Mont- 
morency in  <  'anada. 


MONTMORENCY  WOOD  TEST 
NOVEMBER.   1912 


Weight  of  one  C'rd |  Area  in  one  Cord   Volume  in  one  C'd     No.  ol 

Kind  of  Moisture — Sticks  in; 

Wood 


Wet 


Dry 


Solid 
sq.  ft. 


' ;  Solid     Solid 
sq.  ft.        cu.  ft. 


' ,  Solid  OneCord' 
cu.  ft. 


4  ft. 
2  ft. 


24.44 

.1  oo 

10  1 

43  3 

38  I 

38  i 

Is  7 

is  7 


301  I 
3313 
3990 
3992 
3636 
3616 
4395 
4255 


2286 
2392 

2220 
2240 
2228 
2140 
2075 


24  22 
23  60 


to   I 
is   5 


7'    70 


77  2 

7!   s 


'i|    10 


97  u 


51.65  |     80. S        103  3 


r.l    15       79 


102  3 


"•7o  so        From  Pile  behind  Platform.     StandardWood 

73.75  109        From  Pile  on  Platform.    York's  Standard 
2  ft.  Wood  from  Large  Pile 

77  2  17s 

71  s  is;, 

so  8  210 

70   s  ls| 


The  samples  were  -.elected  to  show  the  various 
factors  influencing  the  yield  in  chemical  fibre.  Eight  of 
these  samples  were  chosen  from  wood  of  recognized 
good  quality  for  comparison.  From  a  review  of  the 
talile  and  the  samples  we  observe  first — that  density  of 
annual  ring  growth  is  not  necessarily  proportional  to 
specific  gravity.  Note  numbers  9.  1.  7.  '_':'..  24,  and  that 
specific  gravity  is  not  proportional  to  yield  of  fibre. 
This  Latter  is  also  shown  by  numbers  2,  8,  '_'l  and  •_!'_'. 
where  \  1  ■  1  <  1  in  t'.mh  regular  and  specific  gravil 
irregular.     This  would  indicate,  as  we  would  suppose, 


that   habit    and   environment    have    much    to   do   with 
the  quality  of  w I . 

Second  We  can  establish  very  well,  the  influence  of 
incipient  decay  upon  the  yield  by  reference  to  \\,s.  12, 
17  and  18,  all  of  which  are  sound  specimens  and  com 
paring  these  with  Nos.  3,  4.  5,  u.  whose  annual  ring 
growth  will  compare  favorably  and  the  specific  gravity 
and  yield  are  noticeably  low. 

The  most  important  conclusion  of  all  and  the  on.-  we 
are  perfectly  sat'.-  in  drawing  is  that  there  is  great 
variation  in  the  yield  of  chemical  pulp,  and  that 
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consideration  should  be  given  to  this  yield  in  fibre  in 
raining  wood  for  pulp. 

The  yield  per  cord  is  found  by  taking  the  solid 
volume  which  I  find  to  be  about  100  eu.  ft.  and  multi- 
plying by  tin-  specific  gravity.  This  will  give  the  cord 
wejg]  ■  ,  s  from  which  the  yield  in  fibre  can  be  cal- 
culated . 

The  volume  yield  is  found  by  multiplying  the  spe- 
cific gravity  into  the  percentage  fibre  yield. 


Tlio  specific  gravity  of  wood  is  very  quickly  deter- 
mined approximately  by  displacement  in  mercury  in- 
stead of  water.  A  small  piece  of  the  wood  is  weighed, 
a  pin  stuck  into  it.  and  immersed  in  mercury  contain- 
ed in  a  small  graduate  cylinder,  when  tie-  volume  dis- 

pla 1    call    I"'    lead    off   directly. 

The  Following  table  -hows  the  weights  of  the  cord 
of  mixed   spruce  and  balsam   fir  containing  different 

percentages  of  moisture   and    the   dry   weight,   which 
averages  about  2.1200  lbs.,  free  from  moisture. 


I  \BOR.\TORY  TKST  OF  MONTMORENCY  WOOD 
NOVEMBER.   1912 


No. 
of  the     Kind  of 
Sample      Wood 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SAMPLE 


0 
in 
11 
12 

13 
14 
IS 
16 

17 

is 
V> 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


'  Sp.  Gr. 
Rings      of  the 
per        Wood 
Inch    Dried  at 

inn  < 


YIELD  Solid 

1 'ft.   per 

' ,  by        ' ,  by     Lbs.    per   Cord 
Weight  '  Volume  '    Cord     I 


2  ft. 


»ft. 


Sound,  fine  grain 

Sound,  fine  grain 

Dead  Wood,  medium  course 

5"  of  centre  dry  rot  well  established 

4"  of  centre  dry  rot  .poor 

4"  of  centre  dry  rot.  very  poor 

Fine  grain,  slight  indication  of  dry  rot  surface 

Sound,  verv  coarse  grain 

Coarse  grain,  slight  indication  of  dry  rot  surface 

Sound 

Coarse  grain,  sound 

Drv  rot  and  dead  throughout,  poor 

Coarse  t'rain.  dry  rot  well  established  throughout 
Coarse  grain,  sound 

crain.  dead  wormy 

Medium  fine  grain,  sound 
Coarse  irregular  grain,  dense,  sound 
Coarse,  grain  rather  light,  sound 
Coarse  grain,  sound 

Fine  grain,  sound 

Fine  grain,  sound 

Vers-  fine  grain,  dense,  sound 

Verv  fine  grain,  light,  sound' 


o 

23  3 

■_'l    t 

8* 

14   1 

9 

13  1 

10 

15  0 

8 

I.".   4 

• 


24  4 
19  2 

6  - 
10  7 
12  7 
16  2 


.4700 

7 
3535 

:H74 

nil 
3076 
3475 
.  3365 
3242 
3166 


:,i  .; 

M  5 

49  •"■ 

17  2 

52  3 

is  2 

52  s 

.-.:;  5 

51  1 

52  1 


24  'J 

is    1 

1-  :; 
16  7 

is    .", 
16   7 


1515 
113'.' 
1144 
1045 
1157 
1045 


UHi  :; 


21   9  1370 

16 

19 

18 

17 

16 


1026 

lis" 

1139 

10-15 
1032 


7         16  3 

1(1  2 

s        12  ii 

5        12.5 


3469  n   6 

3242  17  2 

1094  51  n 

3347  19  2 


9 


15  :; 

12  'i 

12  u 

12  i) 


41111 
4333 

1291 


55  0 

5  1    5 

56  1 

57  2 


19  7 

is  2 
Hi'.        24  0 
6       23  u 


.-,:;  o 
3657  51   6 

3391  57   5 


'.101 

957 
1383 
1032 

1383 

1  177 
12 1 5 
15:;:: 


■i5  64 

York. 

Standard 


1  U95  Vnolhw 

H78         Sl.nd.rd 

1220 
9  1245 


Comparing  thi  ■-•'   cross  Bection  of  a  cord 

of  two  feet  and  four  feet  woods,  we  observe  that  the 

former  is  about  50  or  78  per  cent,  while  the  latter  is 
about  1-  or  75  per  cent,  showing  thai  the  voids  in 
two  feet   wood  are  less  than  in   four  feel   wood      Com 

soli, I    cubic    feet    We    find     it    to    be    al t     100 

•  wood  and  95  in  four  feel  wood. 

.  „ts  not  shown  here,  it  lias  been  proven 
contains   more   solid   wood    per  cord 
.    in  the  ratio  of  about   96  to  92 

apparent    how   important    it 

the  manufacturer  of  chemical  pulp  to  know  what 

■  ill  yield  and  for  his  purposes,  ii  should  be 

.r.liiit-'ly.     Progress  in  valuing  wood  in  any 

0J!T  .'.I      lllllt      Will      be     slow.  Lllst 

living  a  dimension   lumber  value 
will  necessarily  be  valued  bj   dimension.     Second     as 

it  will  be  valued  i ording 

nd  the 

■  value  nil  wood   b\    the   unit   tin  asiire m.iit   of 

Meanwhile  eondi 
grades 

ii.  pulp  mills  and 


So  far  as  I  know,  manufacturers  of  pulp  have  done 
little  or  nothing  to  promote  a  better  standard  of  valu- 
ing WOOd  for  their  uses  ami  we  may  e\pect  no  change 
until  they  take  this  matter  more  seriously  in  the  inter 
est  of  more  efficient  management  of  their  plants. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 

On  June  30th,  Mr.  \.  0,  Mclntyre,  former  raperin 
ten. |.  nt  of  the  Dominion  forest  Products  Laboratories 
ami  Editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magaine,  now  raana 

1    the   pulp  mill   of  the   Bathursl    Lumber    (  ',...      at 

Bathurst,  N  B.,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jose 
plum   Clarke,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs    V?    0   Clarke, 

ir  Ki\er.  \  s       The  wedding  was  solemnized  in 
church  at  Bear  River,  by  Rev.  W     E     Mc 
Intyre,  Father  of  the  groom.     Mrs.  Howard  Cunning- 
ham ami   Mivs  \;,n  Clarke,  sisters  of  the  bride,  were 

matr f  honor  and  bridesmaid,  respectively,  ami  Mr. 

Mel  Hat-mid.    of     Montreal     ami     Bat llll rut,     SUp 

ported  the  groom.     Mr,  ami   Mrs    Mclntyre  went  im- 
mediately   to  Bathurst,  where  tliej    will  take  up  rem- 
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CANADA'S   POSITION   IN  THE   PAPER   INDUSTRY 

Paper  Trade  Journal  Publishes  Interview  With  Prominent  Canadian. 


Canadian  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  take  a  rosy 
view  of  conditions,  present  and  future,  in  the  Dominion. 
An  interview  with  a  director  of  four  pulp  and  paper 
plants,  and  an  active  figure  in  the  Canadian  industry, 
makes  plain  the  fact  that  the  Canadians  are  fully  alive 
to  their  possibilities.  The  views  and  statements  pre- 
sented, however,  are  of  course  those  of  the  gentleman 
interviewed,  and  must  not  be  considered  as  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  the  Paper  Trade  Journal. 

The  international  situation  influencing  the  Euture  of 
the  great  news  print  industry  in  Canada  continues  to 
develop  points  of  importance.  Although  few  convers- 
ant with  the  condition  of  the  Canadian  paper  markel 

at  the  present  time  may  feel  elated  by  i idiate  pins 

peets.  the  fact  remains  that  the  general  course  of  events 
in  this  country  and  the  United  States  is  playing  strong- 
ly into  the  hands  of  Canada,  and  warrants  the  keenest 
optimism. 

A  survey  of  tlie  news  print  mills  in  the  United  states 
and  ( 'anada,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  annual  reports 
presented  at  reeent  meetings  brings  oul  a  fad  of  the 
most  vital  significance.  Those  United  state-,  mills 
which  have  been  far-seeing  enough  to  acquire  abundant 
pulp  wood  limits,  and  are  equipped  with  plentj  of 
water  power  which  they  can  afford  to  use  for  mill  pur- 
poses, and  which  happen  in  addition  to  be  blessed  with 
facilities  for  cheap  water  transportation,  are  making 
some  money,  and  probably  will  continue.  Bu1  there 
are  numerous  other  news  print  mills,  the  directors  of 
which  face  a  perplexing  situation  First  of  all  the 
abolition  of  the  tariff  imposts  on  cheap  papers  has  en 

couraged  Canadian  mills  to  load  the  Americi arkel 

with  1.000  tons  of  news  print  paper  per  day.  Thai 
enormous  and  increasing  importation  means  a  lowered 
demand  for  Tinted  states  products,  a  position  which 
the  paper  mill  owner  south  of  the  border  faces  with  a 
degree  of  helpless  amazement,  and  however  reasonable 
and  emphatic  his  protests  to  Washington  may  he.  the 
ear  of  Congress  hears  only  the  roar  of  the  printing 
press.  During  the  past  two  years  or  more  many  of 
the  United  states  mills  have  sought  to  escape  bj  alter- 
ing their  product  from  news  paper  to  cheap  hook 
paper,  hut  here  again  they  encountered  a  branch  of 
the  industry  already  overcrowded  to  the  point  of  dis- 
appearing profits. 

Some  news  print  mills  faced  another  predicament, 
which  may  not  trouble  Canadian  plants  for  half  a  cen- 
tury or  more — the  predicament  of  water  powers  be- 
coming too  valuable  to  he  used  for  grinding  wood. 
Quite  recently  a  I'nited  states  mill,  which  years  ago 
had  developed  a  water  power  then  considered  of  little 
value,  received  an  offer  of  from  $25  to  $30  a  horse 
power  for  their  hydro  energy.  The  owners  were 
obliged  to  refuse  the  offer,  for  it  would  have  meant 
the  closing  down  of  plants  in  which  they  had  sunk  half 
a  million  of  their  money.  So  they  kept  on  manufac- 
turing paper  at  a  cost  of  $25  to  $30  per  h.  p..  and  ex- 
pected their  product  to  compete  with  Canadian  paper 
made  at  $3  to  ^7  per  h.  p..  or  even  as  in  the  case  o 
Ontario  Paper  Company  at  Thorold,  power  at  $12.50 
delivered  from  Niagara  Falls. 

The  denuding  of  the  forests  throughout  the  paper 
manufacturing  states  has  brought  on  another  problem 


from  which  the  Canadian  mill  escapes.  Twelve  months 
of  good  water  power  per  year  is  not  at  all  unusual  with 
the  large  Canadian  companies.  Seven-months  power 
is  about  the  average  south  of  the  border.  That  means 
that  for  five  months  a  year  the  American  mill  must 
buy  pulp  supplies  from  Canada  or  elsewhere,  adding 
many  dollars  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  output.  In- 
stead of  improving  with  the  years,  this  shortage  of 
water  during  certain  seasons  has  become  more  and 
more  aggravated.  Of  course  such  a  condition  supplies 
a  profitable  markel  for  Canadian  exporters  of  ground 
wood,  hut  even  that  advantage  is  being  circumvented 
by  the  growing  custom  of  Canadian  limit  owners  to 
turn  their  raw  material  into  paper  ami  keep  the  big 
end  of  the  profit  in  their  own  pockets.  The  latest  illus 
tration  of  this  tendency  to  develop  tin-  industn  to  its 
fullest  possibilities  is  in  the  action  of  the  Ahiiil.i  Pulp 
&  Power  Companj  at  [roquois  Falls,  Ontario,  which 
commenced  as  a  pulp  mill,  and  before  marketing  any 
of  its  product  laid  the  foundations  for  a  200-ton  per 
day   paper  mill. 

Canadian  pulp  limit  owners  have  often  incurred  the 
censure  of  United  States  pulp  and  paper  makers  hy 
prophesying  an  exodus  of  all  American  news  print, 
paper  mills  east  of  the  .Mississippi  into  Quebec  and  On- 
tario within  the  next  fifteen  years.  That  seems  a  gen 
erous  slice  of  optimism,  hut  the  facts  are  all  in  its  favor. 
It  is  true,  of  coins,',  that  American  capital  has  thus  far 
been  tardy  in  taking  advantage  of  the  obvious  facts. 
for  tin-  only  news  print  mill  owned  and  operated  by 
American  capitalists  is  the  Donaconna.  although  the 
Abitibi  is  being  financed  largely  through  American  in 
terests  as  well.     British  capital  is  master  of  the  paper 

industrj    in    this  ntry.   hut    it    can   only   he   a    matter 

of  a  few  years  until  ventures  similar  to  tin'  Donaconna 

mills  become  uui'e  common,  and  Americi oney  shows 

itself  alive  to  real  opportunity 

Three  factors  control  the  success  or  non  -  success  of 
the    pulp    and    paper   mill:    ('heap    ami    plentiful    water 

power,  abundant  pulp  w I  supplies  contiguous  to  the 

mills,  good  transportation  facilities.  In  all  three,  (anada 
holds  the  whip  hand.  Whichever  of  the  great 
Canadian  mills  on,-  cares  to  examine,  each  item 
is  seen  to  he  presenl  in  remarkable  degree. 
Laurentide,  Price  Brothers;  Booth's  Ontario  ami 
Minnesota.  Spanish  River,  or  any  of  the  other 
hie  plants  an-  in  practically  every  case  possessed 
of  splendid  water  powers  and  continuous  supply,  good 
pulp  limits  and  tirst  class  transportation  by  rail  and 
water.  By  improved  conservation  laws  there  can  he  no 
reasonable  '/rounds  to  fear  the  same  carnival  of  waste 
and  carelessness  that  has  reduced  the  pulp  forests  and 
water  powers  of  the  I'nited  States  to  such  alarming 
portions.  With  anj  sorl  of  moderate  care  the  chief  as 
tie-  Canadian  mills  should  he  made  perpetual. 
At  all  events  <  'anada  has  awakened  to  the  danger  of  ex- 
travagance in  time  to  guard  the  hulk  of  her  resources. 
In  the  United  States,  however  and  this  fact  means 
everything  to  the  future  of  the  paper  industry — the 
idea  of  conservation  arrived  half  a  eenturj  too  late. 
The  damage  was  done,  the  forests  were  stripped 
beds  became  either  swollen  torn  i  ened  rivu- 

lets, and  no  forest  rat  ion  genius  could  repair  these  foun- 
dations of  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  less  than  a  cen- 
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turv  and  at  stupendous  cost.  It  was  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  sucb  facts  that  a  director  of  a  big  Canadian 
news  print  company,  the  stock  of  which  has  passed 
through  strange  convolutions,  and  is  not  now   paying 


a  dividend,  said  to  the  writer:  "Within  five  years  every 
existing  news  print  company  in  Canada  will  be  paying 
dividends  not  only  on  prefered  hot  common  as  well  .  It 
is  inevitable." 


CHLORINE  ACTION  ON  PINE  WOOD 

(Specially  contributed  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  by  Heinz  C.  Lane). 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  cellulose  con- 
tained in  wood  the  Cross  and  Bevan  way  of  testing  is 
often  applied.  This  consists  in  removing  the  Lignin 
and  other  non-cellulose  substances  through  the  action 
of  moist  Chlorine  g   -   - 

While  Cross  and  Bevan  made  a  close  observation 
of  the  chlorination  on  jute,  sucb  figures  were  not  gen- 
erally   known    with    reference   to   pine   wood. 

Professor  Dr.  Denser,  of  Darmstadt,  together  with 
R.  Sieher,  C.E.,  made  the  following  statements: 

\~  it  is  the  case  with  jute  the  chlorination  of  pine 
wood  will  form  a  certain  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid 
which  in  all  probability  is  formed  by  liberating  hydro- 
gen from  the  lignin  and  combining  with  the  chlorine. 
However,  in  the  case  of  jute  the  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  corresponds  to  the  total  consumption  of 
chlorine,  in  such  a  way  that  half  of  the  used  ehlorine 
is  consumed  by  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
while  the  other  half  is  taken  up  by  the  jute  itself  in 
the  shape  of  chlorinons  non-cellulose  products.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  chlorination  of  pine  wood  liberates 
invariably  more  hydrochloric  acid  than  would  corres- 
pond to  the  absorption  of  clorine  of  the  wood.  In 
this  case  the  re-action  could  not  very  well  be  taken — 
as  Cross  and  Bevan  did  with  jutt — for  a  simple  ex- 
change of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  which  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  ligninchloride. 

In  order  to  get  a  char  picture  of  the  chlorination 
of  |iine  wood  every  minute  detail  of  the  reaction  was 
observed.  From  time  to  time  the  chlorination  was  in- 
terrupted.     In  each  case  the  amount    of    pi ipitated 

hydrochloric  acid  and  the  corresponding  reduction  in 
weight  of  the  wood  was  determined  quantitatively. 
Together  with  these  quantitative  tests  a  number  of 
qualitative  tests  were  made.  After  each  interruption 
of  the  process  the  fibres  were  subjected  to  the  treat- 
ment of  lignin  re-agents  and  the  amount  of  OXycellu- 
lose  was  determined  through  the  medium  of  methyl- 
blue.  With  a  microscope  the  state  of  thi'  fibres  was 
ascertained 

oted  that  the  decrease  in  weight  of  tin-  wood 
fibres  corresponds  to  the   formation   of  hydrochloric 

acid.      The   re  action   works  very  rapidly   in   the  begin 

ning,    in   such    a    way   that    already   after   the   first    half 

hour  most  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  formed. 

this  time  the  fibres  have  had  their  greatesl  loss 

L'ht,  consequently  during  the  same  period   most 

lignin  has  been  removed.     Up  to  the  end  of  the 

■  l  hour  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 

espondingly  tin-  decrease   in   weighl   of  the  fibres 

do  not  come  up  again  to  those  obtained  daring  the 

first  half  hour.     The  rate  of  increase  in  hydrochloric 

aciil    ami    the   decri  BM     of    weight    becomes   constantly. 
Bs] ially    after   the   second    hour   the    reaction 

work  wly.      However,  under  th otinued 

•'i     after  1 1 '  _■  I rs    the  figures  for  hydro 

c  acid  will  again  increase,  while  tin-  weight  of 


the  fibres  becomes  greater.  This  increase  continues 
to  the  end  of  the  test.  22%  hours. 

The  formation  of  oxycellulosc  takes  place  quite  in 
proportion  to  the  aforementioned  results  which  was 
proven  by  testing  the  fibres  in  each  case  with  methyl- 
blue,  and  also  through  the  action  of  the  lignin  re- 
agents and  from  observations  obtained  through  the 
microscope.  During  the  chlorination  proper,  in  other 
words  up  to  the  point  where  nearly  all  lignin  has  been 
removed,  only  little  oxycellulosc  is  formed.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  chlorination 
only  little  cellulose  is  available  for  the  oxydizdng,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  the  liberated  cellulose 
is  immune  against  the  influence  of  the  chlorine  as 
long  as  there  is  lignin  present.  This  is  the  case  when 
bleaching  with  hypochlorites.  Only  after  all  lignin 
has  been  removed  hypochlorites.  Only  after  all  lignin 
are  formed,  and  such  quantities  increase  rapidly  under 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  chlorine.  After  K)1  -j  hours 
chlorination  nearly  all  cellulose,  and  after  221  •_.  hours 
all  cellulose  has  been  transformed  into  oxycellulosc. 
Such  pronounced  formation  of  ox\ cellulose  explains 
the  increase  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  weight  of  the 
fibres. 

The  beginning  of  the  formation  of  oxycellulose  can 
be  ascertained  through  the  action  of  the  Lignin  re- 
agents i.  e..  phloroglucin  and  anilinesulphate  solution, 
also  by  coloring  the  fibres  with  a  chlorinezinciodine 
solution      under      the      microscope.  Already      after 

half  an  hour's  chlorination  phloroglucin  and  ani 
liliesulphate  will  show  no  reaction,  while  the  other 
lignin  reagents  with  the  exception  of  the  unreliable 
Ferroferricyanide  reaction,  ami  the  yellow  coloring  with 
chlorinezinciodine  under  the  microscope  will  disappear 
only  after  two  hours  chlorination.  This  result  is  to 
be  considered  since  after  a  half  hour's  chlorination. 
there  are  still  79.5  per  cent  present  of  the  original 
quantity  of  fibres;  at  this  point  not  all  of  the  lignin 
could  have  been  removed.  Iii  other  words  the  reaction 
of  phloroglucin  ami  anilinesulphate  can  not  he  looked 
upon  as  typical  lignin  reagents 

Very  likely  they  can  be  traoed  hack  to  impurities 
in  the  lignin.    These  impurities  appear  in  smaller  quan 

titles  iii  the  woo. I  than  the  lignin  proper  a  prcsump 
tion   which    Klasnn   and   others   have  already   made,  and 

is  hereby  confirmed.  While  on  the  other  hand  these 
color  reactions  are  due  to  aldeh.vdegroups  of  aromatic 
bodies,  they  evidently  disappear  because  such  aldehyde 
groups  have  but  little  resistance  againsl  chlorine. 

As  typical  Ileum  reagents  the  following  will  have  to 

be  looked  upon     Tin-  Maule   Reaction,  which  allows  the 

conclusion  that  lignin  is  a  quinone  formation,  Fur- 
thermore the  yellow  coloring  with  chlorine  gas,  the 

black  coloring  with  coi ntrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 

yellow  coloring  with  chlorine  einciodine  solution  under 
the  microscope,  and  Qnallj  up  to  a  certain  degree  the 
ferroferricyanide  reaction.      only  when  these  reagents 
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fail  to  show  any  reaction  the  cellulose  is  free  from  lig- 
nin.  And  this  is  the  point  where  the  oxydizing  and 
destroying  influence  of  the  chlorine  begins. 

The  original  heavy  formation  of  hydrochloric  arid 
is  in  no  way  proportionate  to  the  amount  oxyeel- 
lulose  contained  in  the  fibres.  The  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric arid  is  rather  great,  while  only  traces  of  oxy- 
cellulose  are  present. 

In  other  words  the  hydrochloric  arid  can  not  be  de- 
pendent on  tin-  formation  of  oxycellulose.  Special 
tests  have  proven  that  no  other  acid  hut  hydrochloric 
acid  is  formed,  f.i.  acetic  acid. 

The  total  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  after  two 
hours"  chlorination  was  Hi'  per  cent,  corresponding  to 
31.1  percent  chlorine.    However,  for  the  formation  of 

tl hlorated  reaction  products  only  9.17  per  cenl  of 

chlorine  was  used.  The  plus  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
might  he  explained  if  one  remembers  that  the  lignin 
does  not  resist  the  chlorine,  but  becomes  oxydized  and 
destroyed.  Thus  more  chlorine  is  used  than  would  cur- 
respond  to  the  formation  of  a  lignin  chlorine.  On  the 
other  hand  the  plus  iii  the  formation  id'  hydrochloric 


acid  might  also  be  due  to  tie-  reaction  of  chlorine  with 
other  non-cellulose  bodies  in  the  wood. 

The  chlorated  product  Mas  an  amorphe,  dark  yel- 
low powder  which  was  produced  at  a  yield  of  only 
7.1  per  cent  Although  this  yield  could  with  special 
arrangements  be  somewhat  increased  still,  it  is  so  small, 
that  the  fad  seems  to  prove  the  supposition  that  the 
lignin  becomes  further  decomposed  through  oxydation. 
These  decompositions  are  evidently  soluble  in  water, 
and  are  lost  during  the  washing  process  as  was  the 
case    in     these    tests.       The    alliorplle     powder    contained 

47. OH  per  cent  carbonates.  4 .  59  per  cent  hydrogen  and 
22 . '><>  per  cent  chlorine . 

Although  the  analysis  would  always  show  Sgures 
that  compared  well  with  each  other,  still  this  could  not 

be  taken  as  a  proof  for  the  existen »f  one  certain  unit. 

such  as  "lignin  chloride."  I'  is  much  more  likely  thai 
in  the  "chloride"  we  have  a  mixture  of  chlorinated  pro- 
ducts. It  does  not  seem  feasible  that  the  lignin  should 
resisl  the  oxydizing  effeel  of  the  chlorine  upon  the 
wood,  especially  if  the  lignin  is  taken  for  an  aromatic 
body  with  hydroxyl  groups. 


PLANS    FOR    NEW    MILL    MATURING 


Preparations  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  Sul- 
phite ami  Hoard  mill  id'  the  Hat  hurst  Lumber  Company, 
are  going  rapidly  forward  under  the  direction  of  .Mr. 
A.  <;.  Mclntyre. 


2,800  square  miles  of  timber  lands  attributary  to  the 

mill,  and   has  the  best   storage  ground    for  logs,  in   Mat 
Imist   Harbor,  on  this  continent.     The  woo, I  eiit  on  these 

3,      Is     a!      least      80     per     eellt      black     xprilee.      which      is 


PROPOSED  SULPHITE  MILL.  BATHURST  LUMBER  COMPANY.  BATHURST.  N.  B. 


This  mill  will  be  built  of  concrete  and  steel,  and  will 
manufacture  25  tons  per  day  of  bleached  Mitscherlich 
sulphite  pulp,  and  b'O  tons  per  day  of  steamed  Contain- 
er Board.       This  mill  will  later  1 nlarged  to  a  Wws 

ami  Ground  Wood  Mill.  It  is  located  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nepisiquit  River,  on  Bathurst  Harbor,  and  has 
railway   and   ocean  connections.     The   company    owns 


the  best  paper  making  fibre  tic-re  is.  The  small  Mood 
will  be  used  in  the  pulp  mill,  the  large  lo«/s  will  lie 
sawn  at  the  company's  two  saw  mills  on  Hathurst 
Harbor,  which  arc  sawing  250,000  feel  of  lumber  per 
day. 

It  is  exj t'-d  that  the  mill  will  In-  in  operation  some 

time  next  summer;  about  Julj  or  August. 
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UMTED  STATES  iMOTCS 


(Special  to  Pulp  &   Paper  Magazine). 


The  recent  announcement  by  the  Oxford  Paper  Com- 
pany that  it  would  spend  $150,000  in  enlarging  the 
capacity  of  its  plant  in  Maine,  does  ool  seem  to  verify 
the  prediction  that  the  free  listing  of  newsprint  paper 
in  the  new  tariff  would  drive  the  manufacturers  to  the 
wall,  or  across  the  Canadian  border.  In  connection 
with  such  predictions,  the  following  is  quoted  from  the 
"  Philadelphia  Record"  : — 

"We  observe  in  one  of  the  commercial  papers  that 
'advances  have  occurred  in  many  lines  of  cotton  goods.' 
How  is  that  possible  under  a  Democratic  tariff*  Prom 
another  market  review  we  learn  thai  manufacturers 
of  woolens  'feel  that  they  can  successfully  meet  foreign 
competition  with  much  better  prices  than  prevailed 
during  the  current  season.'  In  other  words,  they  were 
nol  so  much  hurt  as  they  thought  they  were.  There 
is  an  order  in  the  market  for  4.">  miles  of  iron  pipe  from 
a,  and  an  organ  of  the  iron  trade  says  that,  while 
Germany  may  get  a  good  deal  of  this,  wo  shall  probably 

get  the  iarger  sizes,  'the  leading  prodi r  here  having 

taken  a  large  order  for  the  same  lino  last  year.'  That 
is.  we  competed  with  Europe  last  year,  ami  can  this 
year,  in  making  iron  pipe  for  Asia.  In  the  last  few 
years  Beveral  cargoes  of  pig  iron  have  been  received 
in  this  country  for  casting  into  pipe  for  foreign  mar- 
kets. Can  our  protectionist  friends  explain  this  if  it 
ion-   to   make   commodities   lo-r,.    than    it    does    m 

Europe ! 

»      «       » 

The  final  conferences  between  the  officials  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  and  the  committee  rep- 
resenting the  labor  unions  with  which   its  employees 

are    affiliated,    took    pll at    the    Continental    Hotel. 

New  York,  on  duly  2.  The  result  of  this  conference 
was  the  signing  of  an  agreement  for  a  year,  dated  from 
May  1.  1914,  when  the  last  agreement  expired. 

It  is  provided  in  the  agreement  that  overtime  will  he 
paid  to  all  employees,  not  less  than  four  hours'  over- 
rime  to  be  paid  when  less  than  four  hours'  overtime 
forked.  Time  and  a  half  in  addition  to  straight 
time  is  to  he  paid  for  work  done  mi  legal  holidays  The 
lid  not  concede  all  th<-  advances  asked  for, 
hut  increases  in   w;iges,  according  to  the  number  of 

spectivc  plants,  have  beei needed  to 

inl  firemen.    These  advai a  are  to  be 

lay    1    of  t  his    \  car. 

lockouts   will    take    place   during  the 

term  of  the  agreement,  a  system  of  arbitration  of  all 

l cm  being  provided   for.     The  bonus  B.vstem   is  to 

finned,   and    a   standard    wage   seal.'    is   to   rule 

ill   all    departm, ■' 

already  taken  ph and 

|e  on   hot  h 

:n   32   mills 

ir  paperma 

will  continue. 

\  ith  the  compai 
led    with    ot  hi  r    paper    mai 
.   t  h rough out   the  country  .     Thi 

.    and 


the  Croat  Lake  companies,  which  employ  in  the  aggre- 
gate about  7.(100  workers. 

*  *     * 

Following  the  announcement  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that  the  old  wall  paper 
manufacturing  concern  of  Janeway  &  Company  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  would  retire  from  business,  is 
the  announcement  that  several  of  the  stockholders,  in- 
cluding ;(  nnmher  of  employees  of  the  plant,  have 
given  pow,r  to  K.  M.  Yorston,  secretary  of  the  Hoard 
of  Trade  of  New  Brunswick,  to  negotiate  for  raising 
funds  to  continue  the  concern  as  a  going  business. 

William  R.  Jam-way.  president  of  Janeway  >S:  Co., 
recently  announced  that  the  factory  would  close  down 
and  the  stockholders  wdio  have  signed  the  paper  giv- 
ing Mr.  Yorston  power  to  act  are  desirous  of  inter- 
esting capital  so  that  the  company  may  be  continued. 
All  are  practical  men  in  the  wall  paper  business  and 

have  I n  connected  with  the  industry  for  a  long  term 

of  years.  It  is  understood  that  the  outlook  is  bright 
for  success  to  attend   their  plans. 

*  #      » 

These  corporations  have  received  charters  at  the 
state  House:  Falulah  Paper  Company,  Fitchburg,  to 
acquire  and  carry  on  the  business  ot'  the  Falulah  Pa- 
per   Company:    capitalized    for    $200,000.         Albert    X. 

Lowe.  E.  P.  I. owe.  .1.  \.  Lowe,  c.  P.  Lowe,  P.  P.  I. owe 
all  id'  Fitchburg. 

•  •     • 

The  summer  dullness  in  the  paper  trade  is  in  evi- 
dence, and  a  nuniher  of  the  paper  mills  in  ITolyoke. 
Mass..  ate  on  short  time.  Announcement  was  made 
on  duly  1  that  the  Holyoke,  sindeu.  George  C.  Cill. 
ami  Mt.  Tom  divisions  of  the  American  writing  paper 

company  would  he  shut  down  for  the  lack  of  orders 
and  the  Beebe  and  Holbrooke  division  may  also  be 
affected.  The  Crocker  McKlwain  company  will  also 
he  closed  for  a  time.  The  textiles  seem  to  lie  a  lit- 
tle better,  although  business  is  far  from  hrisk  for  many. 

•  •     • 

The  Keyes  Products  Company,  ot'  Montville.  Conn., 
has  several  large  orders  on  hand  for  their  building 
hoards  ami  arc  running  urgent  orders.  They  have  in- 
troduced a  fireproof  ami  Weatherproof  composition 
for  their  latest  product,  which  will  doubtless  attract 
the  attention  of  the  trade. 

•  •     • 

The  Kankauna  Paper  Novelty  Company,  whose  fac 

it    Kankauna.  Wis.,  was  visited  by   fire  last   week. 

is  again  running  full  blast.  Extra  help  has  been 
hired  and  the  factorj   is  now  running  nighl  and  day. 

The     insurance     has    he.-n     satisfactorily     adjusted     aiid 

carpenters  and  masons  are  at  work  repairing  the  build 
in-:  where  it  was  damaged  by  fire.  The  repairs  will 
he  completed  some  time  this  week. 

•  •     • 

r  deahrs  of   Washington,  D.C.,   faired   well   in 
the  disti  ihutiou  of  contracts  for  furnishing  the  \ 

union!    departments    with    the    paper   and    station 

er.1   during  the  next   fiscal  year.      The  contracts  have 
pprovi  -I  i>\   Secretary  of  the  Treasun   Me 
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Adoo.  and  were  announced  by  the  General  Supply 
Committee.  The  firms  in  question  are  R.  P.  Andrews 
Paper  Company,  R.  Carter  Ballantyne,  Mathers-Samn 
Paper  Company,  Charles  G.  Stott  &  Co.  The  contracts 
amount  to  more  than  $100,000. 

*  #     # 

The  demand  for  newsprint  has  fallen  off  since  the 
first  of  May  and  this  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  net 
profit  of  the  producers,  of  which  the  International  Pa- 
per Company  is  one  of  the  largest. 

There  is  not  much  doubt,  however,  but  what  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  will  show  for  its  fiscal 
year  a  fair  margin  above  the  2  p.c.  dividend  which  it 
pays  on  its  preferred  stock.  The  nominal  quotation 
on  news-print  is  2.05  cents,  but  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers are  offering  it  at  two  cents  in  the  New  York  mar 
ket.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  of 
$6  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  making  newsprint  and  is  thus 
able  to  undersell  domestic  mills. 

*  #     # 

J.  R.  Koous  &  Son  have  reorganized  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $50,000,  under  the  name  of  J.  R.  Koons  and 
Son  Company.  S.  Rufus  Koous  is  president  and  Harry 
Greenberg  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  These  gentle- 
men are  also  the  controlling  factors  in  the  English 
Fibre  Board  Company,  Pen  Van.  N.Y.,  who  have 
taken  over  the  old  Schutz  mill,  and  expecl  to  have  it 
running  within  the  next  thirty  days  on  press  ami  simi- 
lar grades  of  fibre  boards. 

*  •     • 

An  unusually  large  paper  making  machine  is  being 

built  at  the  Beloil  Iron  Works.  Beloit,  Wis.,  for  a 
Michigan  paper  mill.  The  machine  is  of  tin'  latest 
type  of  construction  ami  it  is  equipped  with  81  dry- 
ing rolls.  The  rolls  arc  42  inches  in  diameter  ami  120 
inches  long  ami  the  whole  machine  is  an  extra  large 
sized  one.  Several  other  unusually  large  drying  rolls 
have  hen  cast  in  the  Iron  Works  Foundry  during  tie- 
last   few  months. 

*  *      » 

A  number  of  the  stockholders  in  the  I'.runet  Falls 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Cornell,  Wis.,  inspected 
the  plant  on  June  29.  Among  them  were  -I  Davidson 
ami  W.  I.  Osborne,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Davidson  is  re 
ceiver  of  the  Kansas  city.  Mexico  and  orient  Railroad 
Company.  The  party  is  traveling  in  his  private  car. 
The  party  spent  the  entire  day  going  over  the  property 
and  returned  in  the  evening  to  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*  *     * 

In  order  to  make  necessary  repairs,  the  planl  of  the 
s.  |).  Warren  Company,  Westbrook,  Me.,  suspended 
operations  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  -Inly  I.  and 
remained  (dosed  until  midnight  of  Sunday,  -Inly  12,  a 
period  of  nine  days,  including  one  holiday  and  two 
Sundays.  While  the  majority  of  the  employees  of  the 
company  had  the  week's  vacation,  there  was  a  large 
crew  on  repairs  working  daily  during  the  nine  days 
th.'  mill  was  shut  down.  This  is  the  longest  period 
of  time  the  big  mill  has  been  s<ill  since  the  freshet  of 
1896,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  annual  output  of  pa- 
per will  be  curtailed  many  thousand   pounds. 

*  '#     « 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  before  representa- 
tives of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Kala- 
mazoo,  Mich.,   on  .Turn-  29.   paper   manufacturers 
Michigan  charged  that  discrimination  in  freighl 
was  responsible  for  paper  makers  of  this  State  to  lose 
practically    all    of   their   western    trad.-.      Among 
things  it  was  charged  that  Wisconsin  was  favored  to 
a  great  extent  by  railways,  and  that  as  a   result  ship- 


pine  rates  to  points  practically  the  same  distance  as 
from  the  vai  inns  paper  centres  in  Michigan  were  much 
cheaper    for    Wisconsin    mills. 

*  #     # 

The  first  shipment  of  paper  ever  brought  into  the 
harbor  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  received  last  month  by 
the  Detroil  Free  Press,  when  the  steamer  Jesse  Spould- 
ing  landed  1,900  rolls,  weighing  over  850  tons. 
While  paper  manufacturers  have  often  figured  on 
water  transportation,  it  has  never  before  been  at- 
tempted. When  this  commodity  Was  placed  upon  the 
free  list,  the  Lake  Superior  Paper  Company,  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  with  a  plant  easily  accessible  to  the 
water,  at  once  chartered  the  steamer  Jesse  Spoulding 
to  ship  its  product.  James  S.  O'Brien,  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  paper  company,  came  accompanying 
the  cargo.  This  is  the  second  shipment  of  paper  made 
by   the  company   by   water  and   represents  a   greal   sav 

ing  over  rail  shi] ints. 

#  #     # 

The  papermakers'  strike  in  the  mills  at  Pulton,  X.Y.. 
which  has  been  in  progress  since  May,  1913,  was  de- 
clared off  on  July  1  by  the  Papermakers'  local.  It  is 
understood    that    the    men    gained    nothing    from    their 

long  struggle  ami  retur I  to  work  at  the  same  terms 

as  prevailed  w  hen  thej   quit. 

The  men  were  working  in  eleven  ami  thirteen  hour 
-  and  struck  to  have  the  shifts  reduced  to  eight 
hours  at  the  same  pay  as  for  the  longer  shifts,  ami  re 
cognition  of  the  union.  It  was  said  that  neither  of  th.' 
concessions  asked  for  was  made.  When  the  strike 
began  1">I>  men  quit  work,  hut  as  the  struggle  pro 
'.'leased  with  no  apparent  chance  of  sett  lenient  the  men 
SOUghl  work  elsewhere  until  hut  fort}  of  the  strikers 
remained  in  Fulton.  Most  of  these  had  secured  jobs 
in    the    city.       Now     the    strikers    may    return    without 

hindrance   fr the   union.       Tin-  mills  affected    by  the 

strike  were  Oswego  Calls  Pulp  ami   Caper  Company, 
the  Granbj   Paper  Mills,  the  Victoria  Paper  Mills,  the 
Eureka  Paper  Mills  and  the  Northern!  Paper  .Mills. 
•     •     • 

Tin'  new    factorj   of  the  American  Box   Board  C 

pany,  at  Grand   Rapids,  Mich.,  to  he  occupied  by  the 

make-up  departments,  was  completed  about  July  1, 
ami    the    new    paper    mill    for    the    manufacture    of   the 

bos  board  will  be  ready  for  its  equipmenl  early  in 
August.  These  two  buildings  will  give  tin-  American 
Box  Board  Company  tour  large  buildings  with  a  total 
frontage  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  a  floor 
capacity  of  ahout  300,000  square  feet. 
The  new  paper  mill  is  solid  reinforced  concrete,  27"> 

\   HI  let.  em-  storj    ami   basement,  with  a   wing  tor  tie 

beating  room  1.:.  \  125  feet.  The  old  paper  mill  is 
44i)  \  mi  feet,  three  stories,  and  the  building  now  oc 
cupied  bj  the  corrugating  department,  which  will  he 
used   for  warehouse  purposes,  is  210  x  08  feet,  three 

A    tunnel    will    he    built    from    the   new   paper   mill 
through  tin-  old  paper  mill  to  the  new    factory  on  the 
east  side  of  Godfrey  Avenue,  and  a  track  will  be  laid 
lor  electrical  trucks  for  handling  the  stock. 
»     »     # 

d  that  when  the  present  extensive  improve- 
ments at  the  plant  of  the  Mimisiner  Cape,-  Company, 

at  Munising,  Mich.,  are  , plet«  .  '  will 

■  i  its  present  product  a  high-grade  bond  pap,  ,-. 
I'  is  expected  the  extension  and  repair  work  will  he 
remodelled,  and  all  modern  machinery  will  he  installed 
A  new  slab  mill  is  being  built  for  tile  proper  prepara- 
tion of  slabs.  A  bleach  plant  with  a  daily  capacity 
ot  about  twenty-five  tons  will  be  installed. 
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The  pulpwood  mill  of  S.  I>.  Warren  Paper  Company 

■  Del Me.,  has  just  1 n  started  for  the  season, 

and  shipments  of  pulpwood  have  been  begun.  The 
mill  is  now  run  by  electricity,  the  power  being  Furnish- 
ed by  motors  installed  recently  by  the  Central  Maine 
Power  Companv,  and  everything  is  working  in  fine 
shape.  The  mill  will  ship  about  seventy  carloads  ol 
pulpwood  per  week,  and  the  amount  of  poplar  used 
for  the  season  will  be  aboul  150  cords. 

*  •     • 

James  Wright,  who  resigned  as  assistant  manager 
at  the  plant  of  the  Consolidated  Water  '.'own-  and 
Paper  Company  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  lias  taken  the 
position  a>  secretary  to  the  president  of  the  Bryanl 
Paper  Company,  al  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Mr.  and  .Mis. 
Wright  will  spend  a  month  visiting  friends  and  rela 
in  New  York  State,  and  expect  to  remove  to 
Kalamazoo  so  that  he  may  assume  his  new  duties  on 
August  1.  Mr.  Wrighl  was  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
company  seven  years,  going  there  from  Neenah,  where 
he  was  with  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

*  *     * 

'I'll--  Keyer  Folding  Bos  Company,  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
which  went  into  bankruptcy  several  months  ago,  has 
sold  tlir  plant,  on  Ringgold  Street,  to  the  Lindley  Box 
and  Paper  Company,  oi  Gas  City,  fnd.,  at  its  hid  of 
$7,100  subject  to  confirmation  of  Court.  Tim  buyer 
is  undecided  what  .-ours,-  to  pursue,  hut  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  removed  from  this  city  to  (ins  City. 

The  sale  covered  machinery  fixtures  and  a  patent 
on  folding  boxes,  ami  the  bid  was  only  slightly  in  ex- 
-f  two-thirds  of  the  appraisinent.  Only  one  hi. I 
was  received  for  the  equipment  by  Trustee  Neumann, 
who  is  the  general  manager  id'  the  Dayton  Paper  Nov- 
elty ( 'ompany. 

*  «     » 

Inland    Empire    Paper   Company    of   Spokane, 

Wash.,  announces  the  appointment  of  J.  E.  Carroll,  a 
New  York  paper  manufacturer,  to  the  position  of  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  company's  factory  at    Mil- 

w I.     The  pi; was  made  vacant  by  the  r< nt  resig 

nation  of  \V.  II.  Goodenough.  Mr.  Can-oil  has  been 
engaged  in  the  paper  making  industry  for  the  last 
•_'■_'  years.  During  recent  years  he  has  been  with  the 
Racquette  River  Taper  Company,  of  Potsdam,  N.Y.. 
and  prior  to  taking  that  position  he  served  with  the 
manufacturing  staff  of  the  Kimberly  Clark  Company, 

■  nah.    Wis. 


delivered  to  the  Tidewater  Paper  .Mills  Company,  of 
Bush   Terminal.   Brooklyn. 

»     *     « 
The  Nashua  Card.  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Com- 
pany,  of   Nashua.   Nil  .   has  increase, 1   its  capital    from 
!};206,000  to  $400,000  by  the  issue  of  2,000  additional 

shales  of 11 stock  at  a  par  value  of  $100.     The 

stock  will  he  offered  to  stockholders  in  proportion  to 
their  holdings.  This  gives  the  company  $100,000  of 
preferred  and  $300,000  of  common  stock. 

*     «     * 

The  New  York  office  of  S.  |)  Warren  &  Company. 
manufacturers  of  hook  and  coated  papers,  underwent 
a  change  in  personnel  on  duly  1.  Jesse  W.  Clark,  for- 
merly manager  of  the  manufacturing  department  of 
the  Osborn  Co..  calendar  makers,  at  Newark.  N  •!.. 
v  in  charge  of  the  office  at  25  Madison  avenue. 
Benjamin  Van  Wyck,  who  has  been  previously  identi- 
fied with  the  trade,  is  city  salesman. 


Receivers  Alexander  W.  Pound  and  William  R. 
Siegle  sold  the  United  Indurated  Fibre  Company  plant 
in  Lockport,  N.Y..  on  Julv  1.  to  Attorney  Philip  W.  Rus- 
sell, of  New  York  City,  for  $300,000.  Mr.  Russell  sub- 
mitted the  only  bid.  The  amount  was  tile  same  that 
Justice    Pound    said    Would    he    the    lowest    hid    receive, 1. 

It  is  understood  that  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Com- 
pany will  resume  control  of  the  Lockport  plant:  that 
the  company  will  he  reorganized;  the  plant  started  in 
operation  before  fall,  and  that  a  number  of  new  lines 
of  manufacture  will  he  developed.  Federal  Judge 
John  P.  Ila/el  to-daj  granted  an  order  calling  on  all 
rned  to  show  next  Friday  morning  why  the  sale 
i  not  he  confirmed.  The  receivers  are  running 
the  plant  until  the  show-cause  order  is  considered  in 
Buffalo  on  Friday.     S  scan  be  learned,  none  of 

reditors  of  the  old  company  will  protest  the  re- 
ceiver's sale.  The  creditors  will  receive  about  80 
e,  1  it s  on  the  dollar. 


spontaneous  combust  ion  started  a  troublesome  blaze 

Mite   id'  the   United   States    Envelope   Com- 

s  building  in  Cypress  street.  Springfield,   Mass.. 

.\l t    t  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  auto 

alarm  m  the  building  sounded      The  mechanism 

ned    h\     the    automatic    sprinkler    above    the 

>\  hieh   the   fire  started.      The   perfect 

->t uii-iit    of   the    sprinkler    undoubtedly    saved    the 

il'  from  much  damage,   for  when  the-   firemen  ar 

in    alarm    from    the    privati 

H'2,    they    found    much    difficulty      in    getting    t,,    the 

of  tli..  blaze.      The  chute  ends  iii  the  centre  of 

tin-    tif  1    department    room,    and    man\     rolls   of 

ler. 
•      •      • 
I  the  P 

■  1    14,500  h 


TIMBER  LIMITS  SOLD. 
Toronto,   duly   7.     lion.    W.    II.    Hearst,    Minister  of 
Lands,   Forests  and    Mines,  to-day  announced   ti 

eeptan f  tenders  fo,   the  sale  of  three  large  timber 

limits  in  the  Metagami   Indian  reserve.       The  area  of 
each  of  the  limits  is  36  square  miles,  and  the  awards  are 
Hows  Bertli  No.  I  h     .1 .  .! .   McFadden,  Renfrew, 
id  white  pine  $3.55  no-  1,000  feet.      Berth  No.  1  e 
!     F.   McFadden    Renfrew,  red  and  white  pine,  if 
per  1.000  •  th   No    1-,]     Hope  Lumber  Cora- 

Mi. -h     red  and  white  pine,  s.", .  .">.",  per 
I  000  feel         Ml  at   $2  dues  and  $10  per  mile  ground 
tent.       In  each     js.    iii,    tenders  were  awarded  to  the 
Iders. 


ONTARIO  S  PULP  AND  PAPER 
Julius  l>   Dreher,  United  states  Consul  at  Toronto,  in 

111    Ontario    indlisl  'hat    of    tie 

■  sted    iii    the   (  'anadian    paper   tr.i 
nid    that    of   (hi     ■ 
in   w  ood   pulp  in, Ins; 

Ill    of   papel    .. 

■  I   Is7 >L'T    worth    of   pulp   „,it 
ital  of  ♦9.111  nada 
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Canadian    Press    Association 
Meets    in    Toronto 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  . 

Toronto,  -July  11.— With  a  record  attendance,  the 
fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press  A- 
sociation  was  held  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  tins  week.  Editors  and  pub- 
lishers were  present  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  There 
are  now  735  members  of  the  association  and  the  re- 
ceipts from  fees  for  the  present  year  have  so  far 
amounted  to  $7,700.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
year  the  rates  for  membership  were  radically  increased 
but  there  lias  been  scarcely  any  falling  off. 

The  Press  Associations  of  the  .Maritime  Provinces, 
Western  Canada.  Alberta,  and  Eastern  British  Col- 
umbia are  now  included  as  territorial  associations  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Associations.  Presidenl  Hal  P>. 
Donley,  of  the  Simcoe  Reformer,  presided  over  the  de- 
liberations, which  were  unusually  important,  in  view 
of  the  threatened  increase  in  postage  rates. 

The  Postmaster-General  at  Ottawa  recently  annoi 

ed  thai   the  rati-  of  postage  on  newspapers  was  one 
quarter  cent   a   copj    instead   of  a   hulk   rate   ..: 
quarter   cent    per   pound,    and    made    the    further   an 
tiouncemenl   that,  where   letter  carrier  delivery   is   in 

operation,  a  separate  charge  of  not   more  thi iir-  cut 

a  copj   would  he  made  for  the  deliver}   of  newspapers 
by  carrier.      The  report  of  the  Postal  Committee  was 
read   by  -I.   M.   Imrie.  who  reviewed   the  negotiations 
which   had   been   in   progress  since   1912,  when, 
joint  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press.  Limit* 
Canadian   Press  Association,  action   was  taken,   which 
resulted  in  a  reporl  on  the  postal  situation  being  made 
for  the  organization  bj    .M.   !•'..  Nieholls,  of  the   Mon1 
real   Mail.      <»n  the  basis  of  this  report,  the  Associa 
tions  made  to  the  Postmaster-General  recommendations 
which,  if  put  into  effect,  it   was  believed  would  have 
rectified  abuses  of  the  second-class  mailing  privileges 
and  relieved  the  pressure  on  the  Posl   Office   Depart- 
ment, this  being  the  objed  the  Postmaster-General  had 
declared  his  desire  to  effect. 

Negotiations  with  the  department  were  continuing 
during  the  present  year  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  third  reading  in  the  Commons  had  given  to  Bill 
No.  1-17  the  effect  of  taking  the  control  of  newspapers 
postage  lates  out  of  the  hands  of  Parlia nt  and  plac- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The 
Postal  Committee  immediately  protested  againsl  the 
principle  of  this  Bill,  first  to  the  Postmaster-General, 
and.  that  being  ineffective,  t.>  the  Senate.  Thi 
ter  body,  amending  the  Bill,  it  was  withdrawn  by  Hon. 
.Mr.  Pelletier.  .More  recently  a  notice  was  sent  to  pub- 
lishers as  already  outlined,  whereby  I  lie  Postmastei 
eral  proposed  to  exercise  certain  powers  claiming  that 
there  is  no  statutory  regulation  which  compels  him 
to  let  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  rate  be  ap- 
plied as  a  hulk  rate  and  intimating  that  he  can  make 
it  one  quarter  of  a  cent  per  copy. 

The  effect  of  this  charge,  if  put  into  practice,  would 
he   an   enormous   increase   in    thi  ate.     Hon. 

Mr.    Pelletier    also    claims    that,    under    an    old    clause. 
which  lias  been  in  existence  since  the  days  when  pest 
aire  was  collected   from   the   recipients  .if  mail,   he  can 
impose  postage  on  newspapers  up  as  high  as 

a    copy.        It    was    suggested    by    the    Postal    Cole 

that  every  member  of  the  Association  make  it  a  point 
to  protest  personally  to  the  Memh  r  ol  I'.  rliamenl  for 
his  constituency  against  the  transfer  of  the  conti 


newspaper  postage  from  Parliament  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  againsl  anj  new  interpretations  of  the  Act 
which  might  injure  so  deeply  the  newspaper  business 
.i-   uu-lii    those   recently    outlined   by  the   Department. 

A  new  postal  committee  was  appointed  at  the  con- 
vention with  P.  D.  Koss.  of  the  Ottawa  Journal,  as 
Chairman.  This  committee  presented  'he  following 
report  in  connection  with  the  various  questions  which 
had  arisen  m  regard  to  newspaper  postage.  The  re- 
port   was  adopted   bj    practically  a  unanimous  vote. 

First— that  a  further  interview  he  had  with  the 
Postmaster-General  by  the  committee  at  an  early  .late 
with  a  view  to  an  amicable  understanding;  any  sug- 
gested re-arrangement   of  rates  by  Parliament   arising 

therefr to  he  reported  to  a  general  me. ■tin-  of  the 

association   for  instructions  before  acceptance.     Second 

That  in  case  such  interview  with  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral does  not  seem  to  promise  a  satisfactory  outcome, 
the  Postal  Committee  he  authorized  to  organize  as 
large  a  deputation  of  members  of  the  Association  as 
.-an  he  secured  to  wait  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to  pro 
test  in  the  strongest  possible  way  againsl  'he  removal 
of  control  of  postal  rates  from  Parliament  and  againsl 
the  proposed  arbitrary  rulings  of  the  Post  Office  \>'' 
partmenl  in  connection  with  rates.  Here  the  matter 
stands  at   the  present   time. 

Profitable  sessions  were  held  of  the  daily,  weekly. 
and   trade  and  elass  sections  and   the   principal   officers 

elected     Were:         I  Yesi.  I.   II  t     of     the     Association.         \V .     M. 

i>   I'm  line.     Stratford     Beacon ;     Vice-Presidents,     Mari 

tun.-  Provinces  division,  li.  L.  Cotton,  Charlottetown 
iuer;  Ontario  and  Quebec  division,  W  I-'..  Small- 
field,  Renfrew  Mercury;  Manitoba-Saskatchewan  di 
W.  I-'.  Kill-  I .' •  •_■  1 1 1 . i  header:  Alberta  and  Easl 
.in  British  Columbia  division.  .1.  II.  Woods.  Calgary 
Herald:  Western  British  Columbia  division.  John  Nel 
son.  Vancouver  NTews  Advertiser.  Sec.  -I.  M.  Imrie. 
Toronto:  Treasurer.  .1.   II.  i   ranston,  Toronto  Star. 

.1.  G.  Elliott,  of  the  Kingston  Whig,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  daily  division;  P.  Roy  Sales,  of  the 
Port  Elgin  Times,  of  the  weekly  division,  and  Col.  •). 
I;.   MacLean,  Toronto,  of  the  trade  and  class  section. 

.1.   P.   MacKay,  of  the  Toronto  Globe,   was  elected 

chairman  of  the  Paper  o ittee;  E    F.  Slack,  of  the 

Montreal  Gazette,  of  the  Labor  Committee;  W.  .1.  Tay- 
lor, of  t he  W 1  stock  Sentinel-Review,  of  the  Advertis- 

in i'  t.-e.  ami  P.  D.  Ross,  of  the  Ottawa  Journal,of 

the  Postal  Committee.     The  report  of  the  Paper  Com 

llllttee.    which     Was    presented     h\     -lohll     M.     Illlfie.    Secfo 

tary  of  the  Association,  referred  iii  detail  to  the  present 
news-print  production  in  Canada,  the  increased  tonnage 
tor  the  coming  year,  the  augmented  shipments  to  the 
United  states,  and  furnished  statistics  which  have  al 
r.-ady  appeared  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
i  »ne  matter  touched  upon  was  the  way  in  which  Cana 
dian  newspapers  were  discriminated  against  in  the 
matter  id'  freight  rates  as  compared  with  rat.-  on 
shipments  of  newsprint  across  the  border.  It  was 
that  over  one  thousand  tons  per  day  were  be- 
ing sent  to  the  I'nited  States  and  that  before  long 
this  would  reach  1,200  dailv. 


The  ■  Int.i  national  "  number  of  'The  Pulp  Maker." 
London,  is  a  most  creditable  production.  Articles  on 
the  pulp  and  pap.r  situation  all  over  the  world,  in 
seven  different  la  ind  special  contributions  on 

foreign  countries  by  tin-  Editor,  S.  ('has.  Phillips. 
M.S.C.I.,  through  which  he  mad.-  a  tour  during  the 
year. 
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Ottawa  Notes 


Ottawa    «>i.t..  July   10.— Canadian   publishers   were 
directly  interested  and  Canadian  paper  manufacturers 

indirectly  concerned,  in  the  announce q1  which  has 

I D  made  by  the  Post  Office  Departmenl  thai  the  rates 

of  newspaper  and  periodical  postage  have  been  ad- 
vanced Where  the  old  rate  was  one-quarter  ol  a  cent 
per  pound  for  this  class  of  mail  matter,  the  new  rate 
will  be  the  Bame  where  there  is  no  delivery,  but  will 
De  one  cent  per  pound  where  papers  are  delivered  bj 
carrier. 

In  other  words,  postage  on  a  Canadian  newspaper 
will  in  future  be  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  paper 
itself,  and  in  so cases  where  evening  dailies  are  mail- 
ed at  a  reduced  price,  as  in  the  case  of  a  well-known 
Montreal  evening  paper,  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
price  of  the  paper.  It  is  not  thought  that  this  rate  is 
intended  to  be  permanent,  but  it  is  accepted  by  pub- 
to  be  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  cost  of  mailing  newspapers  and  periodicals  after 
this  i*-  Canada.  A  conference  will  be  held  shortly 
between  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  publishers 
to  endeavor  to  arrange  a  compromise. 

As  a  result  of  the  exceptionally  rainy  weather  dur- 
ing the  pasl  two  weeks,  the  water  in  the  Ottawa  River 
has  risen  and  both  in  t his  stream  and  in  the  Gatineau 
Valley,  the  level  is  high  enough  to  floal  Logs,  which 
threatened  to  be  hung  np  for  the  summer.  Opposite 
the  Rideau  Canal  locks  near  this  city,  the  Ottawa  river 
has  dow  risen  over  two  feet. 

The  bursting  of  the  conservation  dam  at  Lake  Temis- 
kaiiiintr.    oi  contributed    to    this    result.      Later 

news  received  from  the  scene  of  this  accident  is  to  the 
effeel  that  it  lias  resulted  in  leaving  millions  of  logs. 
and  much  pulpwood,  high  and  dry  on  the  shores  of 
Lake   Temiskaming.     This  condition   of   affairs   is   to 

be    remedied,    however.     Advantage   has   1 n    taken 

of  the  fact  that  the  city  is  full  of  unemployed  Ukrain- 
ians and  other  foreigners  to  hire  large  numbers  of  them 
ke  Temiskaming  and  (dear  its  banks  of  this 

lumber.     A   firm  of  government   tractors   is  doing 

the  work,  and  it  is  expected  thai  all  the  logs  will  be 

ssfnlly  floated.    The  lumber  camps  have  also  ab 

!  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  surplus  labor. 

Increases  in  the  tariff  on  decalcomania  paper,  and  on 

caustic  soda,  both  of  which  are  of  interesl  to  the  pulp 

and  paper  industry,  went  into  effeel  on  duly  1.  last. 

Ordinarily  they  would  have  becon ffective  after  the 

.  mccment  of  the  new  tariff  in  Parliament  in  April 

held    ovn-   t»    t    the    situation    in    British 

ulna    where   deliveries   around    the    Morn    of   ship 
.   Wire  awaited  . 

i,      waj  Commission  yesterdaj    issued  an  order 

in  tl  the  Bsquimaull  and   Nanaimo  Railway 

pany,   which   desired    to   construct    a    line    across 

railway  of  the  Anderson   Logging  Company  at   a 

.  .,,    Mel', ride   .Junction    and    (  'ourtena 
I,  while  authorizing  tin    i  rossing,  orders  that 
nterlocking   plant    must    be    installed    to    prevent 
trams  of  the   logging  company,   loaded   with   lumber, 
colliding  with  trains  of  the  applicant  company. 

I  anada  Lumber  and  Pulp  <  Company,  a 
orated    under   Dominion 

|.      p,  ,  |,  .     ,,,;,,  ■  ■  3upplj    I  'oni 

ited  that  no 
ition   won 


tions  prove  more  favorable  toward  this  end.  The  com- 
pany aims  to  do  a  trading  business  in  lumber  and  pulp, 
and  has  no  present  plans  for  manufacturing  these  com- 
modities. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  by  the  trade 
in  the  project  involved  in  the  survey  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan River,  which  will  be  completed  this  autumn  by 
the  Public  Works  Department.  The  plan  is  to  obtain 
a  waterway  from  the  foot  of  the  Rockies  tn  Winnipeg. 
It  would  be  live  feel  deep,  enough  for  barge  traffic. 
The  Northwest  as  a  pulp  and  paper  field  has  only  late- 
ly begun  to  r ive  attention.  Large  districts,  particu- 
larly    in    the    valleys   of   rivers,   are   covered    with    good 

pulpwood.  and  there  is  no  lack  of  waterpowers.    Mr. 

I,.  <;.  Denis,  chief  engineer  of  the  Conservation  Coin- 
mission,  in  an  interview  in  this  regard  last  week,  made 
the  statement  that  Canada's  northern  waterpowers 
were  industrially  valuable.  ••The  existence  of  numer- 
ous falls  and  rapids  in  these  parts  is  not  denied.*'  he 
slated,  -'but  the  argument  is  advanced  that  the  tem- 
perature and  other  climatic  conditions  existing  where 
these  falls  and  rapids  are  situated,  will  prevent  then- 
utilization."  In  contradiction  of  this  statement  tie 
cites  the  case  of  Norway,  whose  climatic  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  of  Canada,  whose  size  only  slightly  ex- 
ceeds thai  of  the  Maritime  provinces,  and  yet  which 
has  waterpower  plants  with  a  total  capacity  of  over 
1,500,000  horsepower.  With  these  advantages,  and 
with  the  construction  of  the  Saskatchewan  barge  canal 
and  the  Georgian  Bay  canal,  the  West  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition  to  take   its   place  as  a   pulp  and   paper  field. 

MAC 


PAPER  EXPORT. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  has  announced  that 
a  speeial  investigation  of  foreign  markets  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  'he  possibility  of  sidling  American 
paper  of  all  classes,  has  been  made  for  the  Bureau 
id'  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  through  the  Amer- 
ican consular  offices  stationed  in  the  various  countries. 
As  far  as  possible  complete  information  has  I n  ob- 
tained regarding  the  character  and  source  of  the  paper 
supply,  the  market  requirements,  home  production,  im- 
port trade,  etc..  also  the  names  of  large  users  of  paper, 

names  of  goveri ntal  departments  making  purchases 

and  names  of  persons  who  might  become  agents  for 
American  exporters.  The  samples  received  include 
all  weights  of  paper,  from  thinnest  Japanese  to  coar- 
sest ledger,  and  qualities  from  the  finesl  bond  to  the 
cheapest    wrapping  and    printing   paper.        The   reports 

eo\  er    the    entile    \\  olid.    except     Africa. 

The  information  is  to  be  made  available  to  American 
manufacturers  in  manuscript  form  and.  following  the 
bureau's  regular  practice,  the  reports  and  accompany* 
ing  samples  will  constitute  a  travelling  exhibit  which 
will  be  displayed  in  various  cities  for  examination  by 
intei ested  pari ies. 


Prof. 


TO  STUDY  WOOD  UTILIZATION. 

II     K     Benson,   of  the   University    of  Seattle. 


ild   be   made    until   condi- 


Waah.,  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  in  the 

I'.llleall     of     foreign     and      Domestic     (  'olllllleree     h\      Seele 

tar\    Redfield   of  the   Department   of  Commerce,     lb 

will   go  abroad   inline. hat  el\    to  stud.v    the   utilization   of 

by  products  of  the  lumber  industry.  Other  represen 
tativea  of  t h.  bureau  w  ill  make  intensive  studies  of  pos- 
sible markets  lor  w I   products  of  all   kinds,  probably 

in    European  and   South    A man   countries. 


July  15.  1914. 
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U.  S.  Wrapping  Men  to  Get  Statistics  and  Adopt  Standards. 
(Special  tci  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


New   York,  X.  V..  July   12,  1914. 

The  Wrapping  Paper  division  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  of  which  II.  II.  Bishop  is  Secre- 
tary, issued  a  pamphlet  last  week  to  its  members  out- 
lining the  purposes  of  that  part  of  the  association.  It 
is  the  main  object  of  tin  Wrapping  Division  to  give 
special  and  closer  attention  to  statistical  details,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  other  divisions  will  soon  fol- 
low in  the  footstep  of  the  leader.  The  pamphlet  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

The  Wrapping  Paper  I  division  is  a  sub-dh  ision  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  to  membership 
in  which  any  manufacturer  of  wrapping  paper  is  elig 
ible. 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  is  an  or- 
ganization to  membership  in  which  every  manufacturer 
of  paper  and  pulp  is  eligible.  Its  objects  are  defined 
in  its  constitution  and  bv   laws  to  be: 

"To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  paper  and  pulp  man 

ufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States." 

In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  has  endeavored: 

1.  To  develop  statistical  information  aboul   pro 

tion,   shipment    and   stuck    of  each    grade   of   paper   and 
pulp. 

2.  To  repeat,  ami  wherever  possible,  to  amplify  sta 
tistics  relating  to  the  industry  derived  from  govern 
incut  and  private  sources,  and  from  special  statements 
rendered  regularly  to  it  by  the  government. 

3.  To  watch  legislation  on  tariff,  hours  of  Labor, 
safety  provisions,  weights  and  measures,  workmen's 
compensation,  ami  all  other  subjects  related  to  the  in- 
dustry, and  to  inform  members  concerning  such  mat- 
ters. 

1.  To  collect  a  library  of  the  industry,  consisting  of 
private,  public  and  government  publications  from  everj 
paper  and  pulp  producing  country  of  the  world,  and 
impart  information  so  obtained  to  members  when  called 
for. 

5.  To  keep  records  of  the  growth  of  the  South   Am- 
erican  paper  and   pulp   markets   so    far   as    records 
available. 

t>.  To  make  charts  of  all  kinds  to  show  graphically 
various  conditions  of  greal  interest  to  the  industry. 

7.  To  undertake,  wherever  possible,  the  preparation 
of  any  sort  of  information  requested  by  members,  such 
as  the  investigation  of  power  consumed,  yield  of  pulp 
per  cord  of  wood,  sources  of  raw  materials,  rainfall 
conditions,  etc. 

8.  To  foster  iii  every  way  movements  towards  the 
following  : 

The    adoption    of    uniform    trad.'    customs    for 
grade  of  paper  and  pulp. 

The  adoption  of  uniform  cost  systems. 

The   standardization   of   materials   and   products. 

The  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and  adoption 

Of  safety   devices. 

The  maintenance  of  fair  wages. 

The  establishment  of  vocational  paper  and  pulp 
training  schools. 


The  maintenance  of  governmental  experiment  sta- 
tions, like  that  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  for  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry . 

9.  To  be,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  clearing  house 
of  information  for  the  industry  in  all  matters  in  which 
the  individual  manufacturer  cannot,  on  account  of  the 
cost,  lack  of  time,  fear  of  his  competitors,  or  auv  other 
cause,  do  the  work. 

Heretofore  each  of  its  Divisions,  consisting  of  the 
Cover  Paper  Division,  Writing  Paper  Division,  News 
Paper  Division.  Tissue  Paper  Division.  Chemical  Pulp 
Division.  Wrapping  Paper  Division,  Coated  Hoard  Di 
vision.  Hoard  Division.  Glazed  and  Kancv  Paper  Di- 
vision, etc.,  has  been  administered  by  one  of  tho  man- 
ufacturers, who  was  termed  a  '"  vice  president, ' '  and 
who  gave  particular  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
division  with  which  be  was  identified. 

In  April.  1914,  the  Wrapping  Paper  Division  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  determined  to  organize  in  a 
differenl  manner,  and  to  give  the  duties,  heretofore 
performed  by  the  vice-president  without  compensation. 
to  a  paid  secretary,  who  would  devote  his  entire  time. 
to  tin-  interests  of  this  division.  In  accordance  with 
that  decision  II.  II.  Bishop,  of  Cleveland.  ()..  was 
chosen  as  secretary  on  April  20,  and  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  his  position  immediately  thereafter. 

There  have  been  two  meetings  held  since  he  I ame 

secretary,  a  report  of  which  was  senl  to  you  r utly. 

The  Objects  of  the  Wrapping  Paper  Division. 

The  Wrapping  Paper  Division  decided  at  these  i I 

bags  to  adopt    measures  to  achieve   the   following  ob 
jects : 

1.  The  establishment   of  a   standard  cost  accounting 

sv  stem   in  each   mill. 

2.  The  improvement  of  statistical  reports  hv  going 
more  into  detail  than  has  been  the  ease  heretofore. 

3  The  filing  of  reports  of  sales  with  the  secretary 
at  monthly  intervals,  giving  the  following  details 
Quantity  sold ;  (b)  billing  price ;  c)  freight  allowance; 
.1  cash  discount  :  i  e  trad,  or  tonnage  discount  ;  f 
anv  other  concession  of  anj  character.  The  purpose  of 
reporting  in  this  form  being  to  ascertain  the  price  at 
which  all  paper  was  sold  f.O.b.  mill.  In  addition  to 
the  information  in  the  above  form,  each  manufacturer 

Will     be    expected    to    1 1 . 1  II I  •      t||,-     lowest     |,;   |e   •    ollt,|i'|e,,     for 

each  quality,  highest  price  and  the  av  The 

secretary   will   be  expected,  after  n iving  and   com 

piling  these  reports,  to  give  to  all   those  who  furnish 
them,  and  to  them  only,  information  covering  thi 
gregate   of   reports   received,   showing    range      f   price 

r ived  for  each  kind  of  qualitj  o  i  res1  price, 

highest  price  and  the  average  price  of  Ihe  whole. 

I.  The  creation  of  subdivisions.  Slid]  as  the  Fibre  Di- 
vision. .Manilla  Division.  Kraft   Division,  Jute  Di. 

for  the  purpose  of  holding  meetings  of  the  manu- 
facturers who  are  interested   in    these  particular  lines. 

and    the    consideration    at    those    ting     of     problems 

| uliar  to  them. 

These  are  the  activities  so  far  determined  upon.  The 
secretary    has    other   activities    in    mind    to    b<     recom- 
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mended  and  acted  upon  a1  some  future  date,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  of  tin-in  being  toward  greater  usefulm  ^ 
to  the  members.  Some  of  the  things  in  mind  and  which 
may  be  given  as  an  example  are: 

1.  Measures  to  standardize  the  product  ;is  to  weight, 
quality,  etc. 

-.  Measures  to  define  ethical  trade  customs. 

■  '>.  Tin-  discussion  of  relations  to  jobbers  and  brokers. 

The  secretarj  will  also  from  time  to  time  communi- 
cate with  the  members  in  accordance  with  suggestions 
that  he  may  receive  from  any  of  them  in  regard  to 
other  proper  activities. 

Another  function  of  the  secretary,  and  very  import- 
ant, will  be  acting  as  arbiter  of  differences  that  may 
arise  between  individual  members,  investigating  re- 
ports transmitted  to  him  of  unbusinesslike  or  unethical 
conduct  on  the  pari  of  any  member,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  injury  to  some  fellow  member;  the  constant 
encouragement  of  confidence,  good  will  and  harmony 
between  members. 

The  secretary  does  not  pretend  to  have  any  technical 
knowledge  <>!'  the  paper  industry,  l>m  dors  claim  con- 
siderable experience  in  organization  work,  similar  to 
that  mapped  out  here,  and  it  is  expected  thai  his  close 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  division  will  result  in 
benefits  difficult  to  measure  some  of  them  direcl  in 
their  nature  and  others  indirect,  but  all  tending  to- 
ward uplift  "I'  the  industry. 


BRAZIL  A  POSSIBLE  PAPER  MAKING  COUNTRY. 

Brazil,  according  to  an  article  in  the  "Brezil  Econo- 
inique,"  possesses  inexhaustible  stores  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial    wood     for  the   manufacture  of   paper,   besides 

which  the  c< try  is  well  provided  with  a   varietj    of 

fibres.  But,  as  in  other  countries  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  thought  lit  to  interfere  in  time,  the  get- 
at-able  growths  of  wood  have  been  pretty  well  exhaust- 
ed already,  and  timber  at  considerable  distances  From 
the  ways  of  com nication,  although  in  such  incalcul- 
able quantities,  can  hardly  now  be  counted  on  as  the 
basis  of  a  greal  industry.  Ways  of  communication 
railways,  that  is  to  saj  must  first  be  made  before 
the  timber  or  paper-pulp  industry  can  be  developed 
mi  anything   like  a   paying   scale;  otherwise,   the   cosl 

osporl  will  prove  to  be  prohibitive.  Bui  there 
is  other  raw  material  that  might  be  exploited  and 
exported,  such  as  the  bamboos,  which  are  in   plentj  . 

reproduce  themselves  with  greal  rapidity,  ami 
offer  no  difficulty  in  respect  to  collection,  as  is  the  case 
with  heavy  timber,  and  large  quantities  of  them  grow 
ronvtiii'  m  to  the  port  of  Paranagua,  where  the  marshy 
l.md   i-   pariieiilarly   favorable  to  their  cultivation   or 

ja'ion.  <  »n  the  initiative  of  the  English  Vice- 
1  urytiba,  a  tesl  has  been  made  in  the  use  of 

liaiiil -        Oni    need   not    follow    the   statistics 

i  in  the  article  to  show  the  urgent  need  for  snch 

iiHtn  as  paper  manufacture  locally.      It  is  sul'ti 

;.    that   the   importation   of  paper  materials 

large        And   it    must   appear,   as   the   article 

strange  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil  thai  foreign 
countries  can  make  the  manufacture  paj  with  im 
ported   raw    material,   it'  the  same  cannol   be  done  in 

I    w  ith    the    i  d    in   tie'   country     in   abiind 


Tests    as    to    Bleaching 
Qualities 

By  HEINZ  C.  LANE. 

The  well  known  fact  that  unbleached  Sulphite  pulp 
shows  a  reddish  color  under  the  influence  of  such 
oxdysing  admits  as  potassiumpermanganate,  hydrogen- 
peroxide,  potassium-bichromate,  etc.,  can  be  taken  as 
a  guide  to  the  relative  bleaching  qualities  of  such 
unbleached  stork. 

The  easier  bleaching  a  certain  pulp  is.  in  other  words 

Mir    lower    the    percentage   of   SO,    was   at    the    end    of   the 

conk,  correspondingly  less  will  be  the  amount  of  or- 
ganic substances  which  through  oxydation  of  the  above 
mentioned  reagencies  will  show  a  red  color.  This 
means  nothing  else  but  that  those  organic  substances 
become  destroyed  with  the  progress  of  the  cooking  pro- 
cess. Consequently  from  their  presence — either  high 
or  low  a  conclusion  can  lie  formed  as  to  the  degree 
of  disintegration  and  bleaching  quality  of  the  sulphite 
pulp. 

This  fact  has  been  proven  by  numerous  tests  with 
various  unbleached  sulphite  pulps  which  had  a  wide 
range  as  to  their  bleaching  qualities.     The  treatmenl 

with  potassium-bichromate  showed  very  distinct  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  \-f<\  color  on  tile  various  samples. 
Thus  it  was  rather  easy  to  classify  them  with  refer- 
ence to  their  bleaching  qualities.  These  results  Were 
later  on  compared  with  an  often  applied  bleach  test 
and    found   to  check    Up  closely. 

Tin-  test  is  made  as  follows:  Even  quantities  of 
the  potassiumbichromate  solution,  about  :',  to  ."i  cc.  are 
poured  in  quick  succession  on  the  samples  to  be  test 
ed.  This  solution  is  composed  as  follows:  In  each 
Idle  of  water  there  are  0.25  grams  K.,('r.ll  and  10  it. 
n  1  llcl.  A  few  seconds  after  the  application  the  red 
color  will  show  attaining  its  brightesl  color  after  about 
2  to  '■',  minutes.  With  the  basis  of  a  comparative  color 
scale  the  classification  can  be  easily  made.  Weaker  or 
stronger  solutions  with  more  or  less  hydrochloric  acid 

will  reduce  the  shading  of  the  red  Coloring.  The  test 
itself  is  rather  simple  and  takes  but  little  time.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  such  a  test  can  only  serve 
as  a  comparative  guide  for  the  products  of  one  and  the 

sane  mill.  In  case  of  different  origins  of  the  pulp  to 
be    tested    this    treatment    would    be    of   no    value,    since 

it  is  imperative  that  the  cooking  process,  the  washing 
ami  all  other  handling  of  the  stock  be  identically  the 


I  e  Mill  ( !o.,  Ltd..  has  been  incorporal 
"ii  the  manufae 

ind  trade  in  all  kinds  ol  n I  products  including 

pulp. 


GERMAN  PAPER  EXPORTS. 
A   German  comparative    return    of    paper     e 
for  '  he  last  two  \  ears  show  the  Following  results : 

1912. 
Tons 

Board •_"_>:_> 

Roofing   board 109 

Wrapping  paper    pulp  dyed)  ....  77s 

Printing  paper 552 

W  mi  ing  paper 162 

other    kinds 392 

Total  of  <  lerman  paper  exports  .  . 

Total  impoi  ts         806 

Attention    has   been   called    to   the   market    uicri 

exports  in  board  and  printing  paper        In  the 

export     business    has    been    forced    upon    manul'ai 

by  the  unsatisfactory   condition  of  the  domestic 
\\  oi  id  s  Paper  Trade  |,Y\  iew  . 


x  ports 
1913 

Tlllls 

298 
105 
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London,  July  4.  1914. 
Tlic  paper  mill  at  Calder  Grove,  belonging  to  C. 
Marsden  and  Suns.  Ltd.,  was  the  scene  of  a  serious  fire 
the  other  day.  and  damage  estimated  at  $20,000  has 
been  done.  Fortunately  the  fire  was  confined  to  some 
huge  stacks  of  wood  pulp  built  near  the  railway,  which 
serves  the  mill,  and  several  brigades  of  fire-fighters  saA 
ed  the  mill.  When  the  fire  was  Hist  discovered  the  mill 
fire  brigade  was  called  out,  but  it  was  soon  found  out 
that  further  assistance  was  accessary,  and  this  was  re- 
quisitioned by  telephone.  .Meantime,  the  large  stacks 
of  pulp  were  being  enveloped  in  flames,  and  the  inflam- 
mable state  of  the  bales  left  the  firemen  practically 
useless,  i  ii  it  wit  list  a  ml  i  1 1  g  the  faet  that  the  mill  canal 
was  close  at  hand.  About  3,000  bales  were  destroyed, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  spark  from  the  engine  on  the  rail- 
way caused  the  conflagration.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  time  last  year  the  same  firm  had  a  disastrous 
fire  at  their  mill  at  Barnsley.  The  damage  at  Calder 
Grove  has  been  covered  by  insurance. 

Bury  Paper-Making  Co. 
The  half-yearly  reporl  of  the  Bury  Papermaking  Co., 
which  owns  the  Gigg  mill,  near  Bury,  in  Lancashire, 
shows  a  gross  profit  on  trading  of  £6,752.  After  paying 
certain  charges  there  is  £3,679  left.  Adding  the  bal 
anee  brought  forward  from  last  year  amounting  to 
£14.711.  there  is  a  disposable  balance  of  i!17.s:,n.  The 
directors  consequently  recommended  a  dividend  of  Hi 
per  cent,  plus  a  bonus  of  -1-  per  cent,  carrying  forward 
£14,553.  The  gross  profit  a  year  ago  was  £8,277,  the 
dividend  the  same  as  now  and  the  balance  carried  for- 
ward £13,260.  It  will  lie  seen  from  this  reporl  that 
the  Bury  Papermaking  Co.  is  one  of  the  firms  thai 
has  already  had  its  trading  account  profits  affected  by 
the  state  of  bad  trade  during  the  past  half  year,  but 
taking  things  on  the  whole  the,  mill  has  not  what  one 
might  call  a  bad  year.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the 
good  management  and  the  excellent  reputation  the  mill 
enjoys  in  the  British  paper  industry. 

Altering  Stokers. 
A  unique  alteration  to  stokers  has  been  recently 
effected  at  the  Ingress  Abbey  Paper  .Mill  belonging  to 
the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers.  Ltd..  at  Greenhithe. 
The  work  was  carried  out  by  Edward  Bennis  and  Co., 
Ltd..  of  Lancashire,  and  it  shows  four  Bennis  chain 
grate  links  fitted  to  frames  of  another  make.  Edward 
Bennis  and  Co.  were  requested  to  re-link  one  of  the  ex- 
isting grates  with  then-  long-life  (latent  link  ami  to 
guarantee  to  burn  25  lb.  of  coal  pel  square  foot  of  grate 
per  hour  with  a  reasonably  good  draught,  and  to  obtain 
from  11  p,r  cent  to  1l'  per  cut  C02.  The  coal  to  l„. 
used  is  a  good  rough  small  coal,  ami  the  combustion 
is  to  take  place  without  burning  the  links.  The  guar 
ant.-,,  has  been  easily  fulfilled,  with  the  result  that 
Messrs.  Bennis  have  now  received  orders  to  re-link 
the  other  three  additional   g] 

Labor  reivances. 
Sometime  ago  the  government  offices  were  given  in- 
structions that  in  all  contracts  it  was  to  be  stated  that 

the  eontraeor  must  pay  workers  a  fair  wage,  i rding 

to  what  Trade  Unions   hr,li;iIN,|   as  a   fair  wage    and 
this  clause  i„  the  contracts  entered  into  has  prompted 


the  National  Union  of  Paper  Workers  to  instruct  the 
Secretary  To  the  Treasury  if  he  was  aware  that  A. 
Cowan  &  Sons.  Penicuik;  the  [lford  Paper  Mills  Co..  11- 
ford;T.  II.  Saunders  ,v  Co..  Bigh  Wycombe;.!.  Allen 
,v  Sons.  Ivybridge;  Reed  and  Smith.  Cullompton;  J. 
Cropper  ,Y  Co..  Kendal;  R.  Fletcher  &  Son.  Stone- 
.  h  :  and  C.  T.  Hook  &  Co.,  Snodland  in  Kent,  were 
not  observing  the  fair  wages  clause,  and  if  he  would 
have  inquiries  made  into  the  matter  and  in  the  course 
of  the  investigations  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Paper  Workers.  He  was  also  asked 
if  he  was  aware  that  1\.  Somerville  .V  Co..  of  Creech 
Mill,  near  Taunton,  paid  the  lowesl  wages  of  any  firm 
in  the  British  paper  trade;  that  the  rate  paid  to  gen- 
eral   Workers    Is     Us    (Id       about    SL'.TC,       per    Week;    that 

the  day-shift  men  work  7l'  hours  an, I  the  night  shift 
men  (Is  hours  per  week  ;  that  other  firms  in  the  South  of 
England  paj  $6  per  week  for  shifts  of  66  day  and  60 
night.  A  reply  to  those  questions  has  been  given  h\ 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who  says  that  inquiries 
will  be  made  into  the  questions  raised  and  that  repre- 
sentations ma\  be  sent  from  the  national  Union  of 
Paper   Workers.     The   results   will    be  awaited   with    in  ' 

terest. 

Mill  Improvements. 

The  new  mill  at  Maidstone  for  Messrs.  A.  E.  Peed 
&  Co..  is  gradually  drawing  to  a  completion  and  when 
finished  so  far  as  the  machinery  is  concerned  which 
tin-  owners  are  now  engaged  in  installing  -it  will  be 
the  most  modern  concern  in  England  in  the  paper 
The  output  of  all  the  Reed  mills  at  present  is 
about  1,100  tons  of  paper  per  week  and  the  mill  is  to 
he  worked  h\  electricity.  Messrs.  Calder  v\  Co..  of 
[nverkeithing,  one  of  the  Scotch  mills,  is  also  at  work 
and  the  new  buildings  erected  constitute  an  imposing 
sight  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  whilst  inside 

the    most    moder arhiiiery    has    1 n    erected.      The 

Imperial  Paper  Mills  at  Gravesend,  have  .just  installed 
slitting  and  reeling  machines  i'or  90  inches  of  paper. 
This  makes  tin-  sixth  installation  at  these  mills  to 
up  to  111  in.  webs,  ami  to  reel  from  9-inch  wide  and 
upwards.  The  Imperial  Mills  are  reckoned  to  In — or 
at  least  will  eventually  be — the  largesl  in  the  I'nited 
Kingdom,  as  the  plans  originally  laid  down  and  worked 
out  are  on  an  extensive  scale  so  much  so  that  other 
paper  mill  owners  in  the  north  and  south  of  England 
have  become  somewhat  nervous  of  the  things  contem- 
plated. 

An  interesting  test  ease  is  shortly  coming  before 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  Court  in  London, 
in  which  Messrs.  Smith.  Stone  and  Knight,  Ltd..  pa- 
per merchants  of  Birmingham  ami  Bristol,  are  to  ap- 
peal against  the  high  tariffs  of  the  railways.  They 
spend  no  less  than  $57,600  a  \ear  on  railway  transit 
and  an  application  has  now  been  made  to  the  court  to 
make  the  various  railway  companies  disintegrate  cer- 
tain notes  they  have  enforced  on  the  pap.-r  merchants. 
Tie-  court  has  ordered  the  companies  to  do  so.  and  nat- 
urally this  will  entail  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and 

expense  which  the  railways  will  not  like.     Tl as 

a   very   important   one   and   the    British    Paper   Mai 
Association,    financially    ami    otherwise,    are      giving 
Messrs.  Smith,  stone  &  Knight.  Ltd..  a  helping  hand  in 
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their  action    of   wliicli    the    Canadian    Pulp 

and  Paper  Association  mighl  take  uote. 

Mine  Discovered. 

Mr.  E.  1'.  Morris  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  "The 
Britannic  Review"  states  that  the  Anglo  Newfound- 
land Company,  of  London,  who  own  the  paper  mills  at 
Grand  Falls,  some  time  ago  came  upon  what  promised 
to  I"'  a  verj  excellent  mine,  through  one  of  their  sur- 
veyors picking  up  ;i  piece  of  ore  bearing  rock  in  the 
The  locality  proved  to  contain  a  complex  ore 
body  consisting  of  lead  and  silver,  and  covered  with 
a  little  gold.  They  have  sunk  ;i  shaft  on  it  for  300 
feet,  and  found  a  bed  of  ore  '.>  feel  wide  with  a  mineral 
line  in  lenses.  As  they  were  hurrying  over  work  al 
Grand  Palls  operations  have  been  suspended  for  the 
time  being.  The  company  have  also  large  farms  which 
they  are  turning  to  greal  use  and  employ  over  100 
horses  in  the  w Is  every  winter.  The  Anglo-New- 
foundland Company,  in  which  Lord  Northcliffe  is  large- 
ly interested,  supplies  paper  to  the  "Daily  .Mail."  the 
"Evening  News,"  "Times,"  and  other  large  London 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  in  addition  to  several  of  the 
monthly  magazh 

Paper  Man  Honored. 

Canadians  will  be  interested  to  Irani  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  Sir.  T.  Vansittart  Bowater,  head  of 
the  firm  of  Bowater  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  paper  makers  and 
agents,  London1,  who  senl  through  the  Pulp  >.V  Paper 
Magazine  London  correspondent  a  very  kindly  mi  • 
to  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  men  on  the  occasion  of  his 
■•"Hi  to  the  .Mayoralty,  has  hen  raised  to  a  bar- 
onetcy of  the  United  Kingdom  l.\  King  George  V.  The 
honor  is  a  verj  distinguished  one,  and  is  given  for 
Sir  Yitnstittart  s    services    in    entertaining    the     King 

and  Queen  of  Denmark  in   L Ion  some  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Rainald  Bowater,  who  is  now  secretary  to  Bo 
water  ami  Sons.  Ltd..  becomes  heir  to  the  title  and  curi- 
ously enough,  it  was  only  the  other  day  thai  Mr.  Rain 
aid  was  married.  The  wedding  was  a  verj  fashionable 
one  and  was  largely  attended  by  pulp  and  paper  men  . 

Excess  Fibre. 

I  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  reporl  of  the 

Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  in   London,  and   I  see 

that  when  cellulose  makers  supply  an  excess  of  fibre 

under  a  stipulated  contract,  it  is  customary   to  charge 

For  tl xcess,  when  such  had  been  found  as  a  result 

dyses,  and  -  ge  for  the  cost  of  analyses 

when  the  test  is  made  a1  the  instance  of  the  buyer.  This 

on   has  been  settled   bj    the   British   Wood   Pulp 

iation,   ami    it    is  a   point    that    the   Canadian    I'ulp 
' ■■!■•  r  Association  might  lo,,k  into,  if  thej  have  not 
;>V«nd.   doni 

A  Canadian  Order  for  England. 
J    Mara  and  (  ....  Linshur\    Pavement,   Lon 
•  ffivi-d  an  order  from  the  Belgo  Canadian 
I'ulp  and  Paper  Co.  to  supplj  two  crystalline  Btoue  wet 
rolls  for    the    220  inch     machine     that     Charles 
ml  Co..  the  papei  maki 
'iiiMinjr  at  the  Shawinigan  falls  mill 

one    Wet     preSH    rollfl    Is    9    tons    e.leh.    ;,„,|     ,, 

ud  oi  st< thai    Messrs.  Mai 

■'    popular   in    m. .si    of  the   no  t„  date 
mills. 


ii. i  i 


Hi  8  to  lim- 
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British-Canadian  Trade-Exports 

of  Paper  to  Canada  and 

Canadian     Exports  to 

United  Kingdom 

(By   Our   London    Representative). 

London.  Jul}   2,   1914. 
I   have  received   from   the  British  Trade  Board,  sta- 
tistics of  the  paper  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 

ami  Canada,  and  other  British  possessions,  in  addition 
to  foreign  countries.  These  statistics  are  usually  is- 
sued each  year  about  this  time  and  they  cover  a  period 
of  five  years  back  counting  from  the  end  of  1913.  For 
the  information  of  pulp  and  paper  nun  who  study  my 
notes  each  month  in  the  "I'ulp  ami  Paper  Magazine," 
I  desire  to  point  out  that  these  statistics  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  accurate  not  absolutely  and  they  give  a 
good  indication  of  how  Canadian  trade  is  progressing 
in  the  British  markets.  I  only  repeat  what  has  already 
been  stated  in  the  British  Trade  News  appearing  in  the 
I'ulp  and  Paper  Magazine  from  time  to  time,  vix..  more 
of  the  British   trade  should   be  captured  by  pulp  and 

paper  ii  in  the  Dominion,  and  when  the  prices  are 

on  the  same  basis  as  the  Scandinavian  prices.  Canad- 
ians will  undoubtedly  gel  precedence  above  any  other 
manufacturers.  If  personal  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  the  market,  agents  should  he  prevailed  upon  to  give 
the  British  trad.-  greater  attention  and  secure  more  of 
the  pulp  contracts  most  valuable  ones  these  are  some- 
times and  newsprint  orders  that  are  constantly  being 
handed  o\  ei    'o  other  sources. 

The  total  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  hoards,  play- 
ing cards,  paper  bags,  envelopes,  etc.,  reached  £7,674, 
H9  £1  equals  aboul  !p4.80  or  ^4.82  an  increase  of 
£439,982  over  1912,  and  an  increase  of  £2,026,982  when 
compared  with  1909.  Of  these  imports  the  following 
shows  the  supplies  received  from  Canada  and  \.w 
foundland : 

Paper  on  Reels. 

1912  1912  1913  1913 

Cwts.  E  Cwts.  £ 

790,653        394,764         860,123         128,066 

These  injures  only  relate  to  Newfoundland.  But  the 
largesl  supplies  came  from  Norwaj  with  Sweden  and 
Germany  next,  the  totals  amounting  to  2,628,869  cwts. 
valued  at  £1,466,509,  compared  with  2,657,153  .-wis  m 
1912,   valued  at    £1,451 

Printing  and  Writing  Paper  Not  on  Reels. 
The  total  readied  1,002,193  cwts.  valued  at  £877,423, 
as  against   926,379  .-wis.   valued   at    £836,468   in    1912. 

The  supplies   from   (  '.inada   are  : 

1909         L909         1912         1912         1913         1913 
Cwts.  £  (wis.  t:  Cwts. 

171. '■-  [,092  766  179 

Norway,  German}  and  Sweden  and  Belgium  are  the 
biggest  suppliers  in  the  order  mentioned, 

Paper  Hangings. 
The  imports  are  val I  al  £272,780  foi   102,948  cwts. 

compared    w  Hh    I  lH,.!p_'   ,-w  Is.    ;,!  PM'        \,, 

supplies    from    Canada    are    recorded    and    the   snil 
marks  applj    t..  packing   and   wrapping   paper   which 

n  1913,  as  against 
Straw  hoard  was 

imported    to    the    e\|e|,l     Ol       I     132    eW  ts.    ;|l 

\K  ..nil  cwl  '  >9  in  1912.     Th. 

erhin.l  suppL  most  of  the  straw  boards, 
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Boards. 
Millboards  and  wood  pulp   board   were   received   to 
the  extent  of  1,312,682  cwts.  a1   £634,047  in  1912  and 
in  1913  these  imports  rose  to  1,319,078  cwts.  at  £665,977. 
The  supplies  from  Canada  were: 

1909         1909         1912         1912         1913         1913 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

125,924     56,948    213,982     94,480    222,615     104,16] 

To  manufacturers  of  boards  in  Canada  these  figures 

are  gratifying,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Finland, 

Sweden   and  Germany    are    keen    competitors   in   the 

boards.    Therefore,  the  Canadian  trade  should  be  well 

Dutured  and  watched. 

The  remaining  imports  are  made  up  of  boxes  and 
cartons  of  paper,  card  board  and  unenimieratcd  classes 
of  paper  in  which  Canadian  figures  are  not  given: 

The  exports  of  the  British  mills  to  I » rit  is.li  possessions 
and  foreign  countries  reached  £3,679,195,  an  increase 
of  £119,878  over  1912  and  an  increase  of  £1,119,824 
over  1909.  The  total  exports  of  paper,  boards,  etc.,  to 
Canada  were: 

1909        1909        1912         L912         1913        1913 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

107,337     169,164    178,067    266,763    172,158    265,635 

Writing  Paper. 
Writing  paper  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  218,476 
cwts.  at  £476,286,  compared  with  217,444  cwts.  a1  £469, 
504  in  1912.    The  exports  to  Canada  were: 

1909        1909        1912         1912         191::        1913 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

9,231       20,670       5,960       16,646       6,646       15,413 

Printing  Paper. 
Printing  paper  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  1,871,- 
721  cwts.  at   £1,823,163,  compared  with   1,782,504  cwts. 
in  £1,746,141.     Canada   took   the   following  supplies: 
1909         1909         1912        1912         1913        1913 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

72,315     91.914     121,94*     147,018     121,649     150,763 

Packing  and  Wrapping  Papers. 
The  supplies  to  all  countries  are  valued  at   £379,682 
i9o;».4:>2  cwts.  i   as    compared    with    848,396  cwts    at 
£347,356  in  1912.    The  suj  plies  to  Canada  were: 
1909        1909         1912         1912         1913         1913 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

11,962      17,s4ti     20,285      30,896      18,193     29,594 
Coated  Paper. 

Coated  papers  were  exported  to  all  countries  to  the 
extent  of  27,994  cwts.  valued  at  £128,397,  compared 
with  04.04.".  cwts.  at  £148,09]  m  1912.  Canada  was  sup- 
plied as  follows  : 

19011  1909  1912  1912  1913  191:; 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Tit;        1,873        1,66]        4,626        1,354        1.111 

Paste  and  Millboards. 

For  the  year  191:!  the  exports  were  125,211  cwts.  ,,i 
£116,618,  compared  with  110.291  cwts.  at  £103,044  in 
1912.     To  Canada  the  British  mills  sent  : 

1909         190!i         1012         1012         1913  1910 
Cwts.             £             Cwts.              £             Cwts.  £ 

2,424        3,061        3,865        4.040         2.440  2.144 

Manufacturers  of  Paste  and  Millboards. 

Out    of   the   export    trade   of   10,875   cwts.    at    £21 
(compared  with  9,547  cwts.  £21,352   in   1012     Canada 
took  423  cwts.  at  £1,715  in  1913;  1.107  cwts.  at  £2,493 
in  1912  and  2,181  cwts.  at  £5,249  in  Pun. 

The  total  trade  with  foreign  countries  reached  in 
loi:;  £1. ooo.ooT  (compared  with  £6,698,813  in  1912)  and 
witli  British  possessions  £569,570  (as  against  £535,624 
in  1012  . 


Annual  Consumption  of   Wood 

by  the  Manufacturing  Industries 

in  the  United  States 

statistics  have  been  compiled  by  the    I'.s.    forest 

Service  which  show  for  the  first  ti precisely   how   the 

lumber  produced  in  this  country  is  utilized.  About  15 
billion  feet  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  is  the  annual  produc 
tion  in  the  United  states;  of  this  nearly  twentj  five 
billion  feet,  board  measure,  are  further  manufactured, 
the  other  portion  remaining  for  rough  construction 
lumber  and  for  similar  purposes.  This  is  exclusive  of 
material  which  reaches  its  final  use  in  the  form  of  fuel 
railroad  ties,  posts,  poles,  pulpwood,  cooperage,  wood 
distillates  and  the  barks  and  extracts  demanded  by  the 
tanning  industry. 

The  work  id'  collecting  an. I  compiling  the  figures  ex 
tended  over  a  considerable  period  and  was  carried 
OUt  State  by  state,  but  as  one  till]  year  was  made  the 
basis  of  statistics  in  each  state,  the  'total  is  a  fair  aver 
''"',  of  'be  us,,  of  lumber  in  further  manufacture  in  the 
whole  country,  between  On  and  60  per  cenl  of  the  lum- 
ber produced  is  subject  to  further  manufacture.  In 
preparing  the  figures  in  this  way.  however,  ii  should 
'"'  remembered  that  considerable  material  reaches 
shops  and  factories  in  the  form  of  logs,  bolts  ami  ON 
lets  without  having  passed  through  saw  mills;  and 
while  this  material  is  included   in  these  statistics  this 

'■;"■'    should    be   re inhered    in   c paring    the   stalls 

tics  w  nli  those  of  lumber  product  ion. 

Nearly   or  quite  100  different  woods  are  used  m  tins 
Country    under    their    own    names,    while    an    unknown 
number  find  their  way  to  shops  and   factories  without 
being  identified,  or  separately  listed,  excepl  under  gen 
er*l  names.     In  quantity  the  soft   w Is.  the  aeedle 

leaf  or  coniferous   trees,   are   uiOSl    important,   hut    there 

are  ■'  neater  number  of  species  among  the  hardv Is. 

or  broadleaf  trees.  Yellow  pine  comes  first  with  more 
than  eight  billion  feet,  followed  by  whit,,  pine  with 
three  billion,  ami  Douglas  fir  with  a  little  more  than 
two  billion.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
""'  ,rn"  "yellow    pine"  includes  several  sj ies    the 

three   most    important    of   which    are    Ion-leaf    shortleaf 

1,1,11  loblolly.       Oak,  including  all  species,  has  nearly 

'""  billion  feet,  and  is  the  most   important  hardv I 

.Maple  comes  next . 

Dogwood  comes  aboul   halfway  down   the  list   with 
more  than  seven  million  board  feet,  and  of  these  8pe 

r"'s  mentii I  Turkish   boxwood  comes   last    with   less 

'ban  thirty  thousand  feet,  followed  bj  many  others 
too  insignificant  to  list,  but  making  a  total  of  all  kinds 
"'  more  than  a  million  iv.-t.  of  the  native  species 
laurel,  holly  and  yucca  fall  very  near  the  foot  of  the 
usl  in  relative  quantities  used. 

Fifty-five  principal  industries  use  wood  as  raw    ma 
tenal.      Then-  relative  importance  is  hard  to 
because  quantity  alone  is  Q01   in  all  cases  a  criti 
ot  value  of  an  industry  to  the  community  in  which  it 
is  situated,  nor  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

.More  than  one-half  of  the  total  consumption  con- 
sists of  planing  mill  products,  the  largest  items  „f 
which  aie  flooring,  siding,  .-.-il in^r  and  finishing.  The 
next  industry,  in  point  of  quantit}  of  wood  used,  is  the 
manufacture  of  boxes  ami  crates.  Nearly  four  times 
as  much  wood  is  demanded  by  makers  of  boxes  and 
cartes  as  by  tin-  builders  of  steam  ami  electric  cars 
Which  come  next,  and  five-fold  the  am, unit  that  goes 
into  furniture,  which  in  turn  leads  vehicle  manufacture 
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uovelties  and  supplies  For  dairymen,  poultry  keepers 
Mini  apiarists,  and  just  before  handles  and  musical  in- 
struments. About  midway  down  the  list  comes  pumps 
ami  wood  pipes*.  Among  the  products  important  en- 
ougb  to  lis'  separately  are  eanes  ami  umbrella  sticks. 
brooms,  firearms,  artificial  limbs  and  tobacco  pipes. 

The  apportionment  of  wood  among  the  various  indus 
tries,  grades  from  planing  mill  products,  *\  1  > i <•  1 1  take 
most,  down  to  aeroplanes  and  dry  kilns,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tile  list  . 


TREATMENT    AND    APPLICATION    OF    BOILER 
FEED  WATER. 

The  chief  care  of  boiler  owners  is  the  supply  of  the 
boiler  plant  with  the  accessary  water  of  proper  condi- 
tion. Rain-water  is  the  besl  of  the  natural  waters.  In 
a  descending  series  of  quality  we  may  mention,  apart 
from  particular  exceptions,  the  water  of  rivers,  ponds, 
brooks,  Bprings  and  wells.    The  latter  one  although  of 

Clear  as| t   contains  mostly   plaster,  chalk  ami  salts  of 

magnesia,  which  make  themselves  noticeable  in  the 
boiler  scale  deposits. 

Original  impurities  as  clay,  sand,  etc.,  which  can. 
especially  with  a  lack  of  tilt  rat  ion  apparatuses,  get  to 
the  boiler,  accumulate  there  very  easily.  There  are 
removed  in  the  besl  manner  as  follows:  The  boiler  is 
highly  Fed  and  the  mud  blown  off  b)  repeated  opening 
ami  closing  of  the  blow  off  valve,  till  the  normal  level 
of  water  has  been  attained. 

Before  putting  the  boiler  oul  of  service  it  ought  to 
be  cooled  completely.  Thus  burning  or  caking  of  the 
mud  is  avoided,  and  this  can  be  removed  for  the  greater 
part  by  s\  ringing. 

There  will  be  more  damage  to  a  boiler  than  advan- 
■  scale  of  small  thickness  to  aboul  0.5  mm  is  re- 
moved. Scale  of  greater  thickness  is  to  be  removed 
l>\   knocking  off  or  boring  out,  avoiding  sharp  tools. 

[f  the  steam  is  to  be  used  only  for  power  generation, 
the  interim"  boiler  walls  can  he  painted  with  a  mix- 
ture of  linseed  oil  and  graphite  coal  tar  and  gra- 
phite.    During  the  last   three  days  before  putting  the 

boiler  OUl    of   service   a    small    amount    of   petrol    can    be 

fed  in.  This  also  presents  the  sticking  of  the  scale 
When  using  this  method  it  is  necessary  to  take  precau- 
tion after  opening  the  boiler  on  account  of  Fire  risk. 

The  most  economical  method  is  the  previous  removal 
of  the  materials  which  form  the  seal.'  b)  adding  quick- 
lime, soda,  caustic  soda  or  several  of  these  remedies. 

It    is  above  all   i Bsarj    to  examine  the  water  thor- 

rhh  .  before  reverting  to  one  or  another  of  these  rera- 
ies  and  fixing  the  amount  of  it     Therefore  universal 
icdies  bearing  high  sounding  names  are  of  no  value. 
If  with   smaller  plants  without   special    refining  plant 
-  fed  into  the  boiler,  the  reaction  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler  ought  to  be  observed  and  bj  repeated  par- 
tial or  entire  letting  off  of  the  mud  an  accumulating  of 
oi  the  holler  must   be  avoided.     Otherwise  pack 
sittinu's.  hoder  walls  ami  riveting  Beams  will   be 

Whilst  the  scale-formers  damage  mostl)  indirect!} 
b)   raising  the  fuel  costs.  Fats  produced  from  oil  From 

and  also  an  ami  carholiic  acid  will  di- 
rectly affect  the  boiler  walls  l-'ats  ought  to  be  re 
taincd  iii  the  waste  steam  mam  h.\  nil  separators  Lit 
ami  carbonic  acid  exists  in  nearl)    all  natural  waters 

and  can  do  harm  onl)    in  BUI  the)    cannot 

Fter  then  getting  Free  in  the 

boiler.     B)   pre  heatini  •  d  w  ater  to  about  BO 

ol   air  ami  carbonic  acid   w  ill   be 


driven  out,  so  thai  these  can  be  separated  before  en- 
tering the  boiler  by  desairation-appliances.  The  Form 
of  the  feed-pipe  is  also  of  importance.     This  oughl  to 

be  mounted  into  the  boiler  beneath  the  lowest  water 
level  horizontally  and  contain  lateral  holes  or  slits.  The 
eml  of  the  pipe  ought  to  be  tapped.  By  this  the  water 
is  prevented  from  Flowing  in  thick  streams  against  the 
wall  of  the  boiler,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Feed  water 
before  discharge  will  be  preheated  considerably  within 

the    Feed   pipe.  SO   that    the   free   leases  call   escape   at    once. 
If    the    holes    or    slits    of    the     feed-pipe    become    easily 

obstructed,  the  pipe  with  tapped  or   closed    >'i\i\    can 

be  slitted  in  its  whole  length.  Ill  such  cases,  where 
tapping  or  closing  of  the  pipe  is  no1  practicable,  an  im- 
pact  sheet   ought   to  be  mounted  at   so distance   from 

the    pipe-end.      O ir   the   other  id'   these    remedies   will 

be  applicable  in  every  case. 


SUMMER  WEATHER  AND  PAPERMAKING. 

When  the  hot  season  of  the  year  begins  the  paper- 
maker  is  confronted  with  various  difficulties,  and  the 
I'apierl-'abrikant   makes  refere to  the  following: — 

In  open  water-courses  the  algae  begin  to  develop 
greatly,  and  these  readily  pass  into  the  water  pipe  ami 
stop  up  the  shower  pipes.  The  simplest  means  to 
remedy  this  is  to  cover  all  channels  and  tanks  exposed 
to  sunshine. 

Cellulose  makers  notice  an  undesired  increase  in  the 
formation  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  limestone  towers 
ami  a  diminution  of  free  sulphurous  acid  in  the  liquor. 
It  is  preferable  to  cool  the  gas  pipes  well  bj   means  of 

shower  pipes  and  to  diminish  the  whitening  of  the 
outside  walls  of  all  liquor  tanks  and  absorption  towers 
with  milk  of  lime,  in  order  to  diminish  the  capacitj 
of  absorbing  heat  and  to  obtain  as  low  a  temperature 
as    possible. 

Chloride  of  lime  should  be  stored  ill  a  cool  place 
protected     from    the    sun    and    rain. 

Tin'  rosin  casks  should  also  be  store, I  in  the  shade 
in  onler  to  prevent  the  rosin  flowing.  Showers  of  rain. 
which  together  with  heat  and  light,  soon  render  the 
rosin  non-t  rauspareiil  and  UOn-saponifiable,  and  are 
also  particularlv    injurious. 

Rolls  of  paper  moistened  on  the  paper  machine  read- 
ily  dry    at    the   edges  ami    form    folds.        The   moistened 

rolls  si Id  therefore  be  stored  in  a  COOl  room  on  beams 

about  15  cms  high.  The  floor  should  be  kept  moist  in 
order  to  prevent   drj  ing, 

The  windows  of  the  sorting-room  ami  of  the  paper 
stores  on  the  sunny  side  should  be  painted  on  the  in 

side  with  Spanish  while  to  which  a  little  ultramarine 
bill.'    Is   added. 

For  purifying  the   waste   water   it    is  preferable   to 

add  limi'. 

Coating  baths  made  with  animal  si/,-  readil)  become 
acid     from    one    day     to    the    next.         This    can     be    pre 

vented  bj   neutralising  the  fresh  coating  mass  with  so 

diura  carbonate:  an  addition  of  150  g.  zillC  sulphate  per 

Pin  l<Lr.  coating  mass  is  still  better  for  preventing  the 
Fermental  ion. 
I'm-  tarring  and  packing  paper  the  Following  bath  is 

hi   oil.  25   k<_'.      In   order   that    it    may   drv    as 
all)    use. I       Or)    tat  Norwegian    tar. 

once  iii  a  tun  me  r  without  s aring  having  to  be  feared. 

the  admixture  of  '\v\  tar  should  be  increased  as  the 
temperature  of  the  air  increases 

Lastly,    it    is    ne.essar.v     to   careful!)    control    the    per 

rentage  of  moisture  of  all  raw   materials  entering  the 

mill. 
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DOUBLE  FACED  CORRUGATED  PAPER  BOARD 
AND  METHOD  OF  MAKING  THE  SAME. 

Jeffrey  T.  Ferres,  Inventor. 

Tlie  invention  relates  to  paper  board  of  double  faced 
corrugated  character  and  the  object  thereof  is  to  pro 
duce  a  novel  and  efficient  board  of  this  kind  and  to  pro- 
vide a  new  and  useful  method  of  making  the  same. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  new  board  comprises 
two  facing  strips  and  two  interposed  corrugated  strips 
having  their  crowns  opposed  and  secured  to  each  other 
and  the  method  of  making  such  board  consists  in  ap- 
plying an  adhesive  to  the  crowns  of  the  corrugations 
of  two  sheets  of  single  faced  boards  and  bringing  such 
sheets  together  with  their  crowns  in  contact. 

In  the  drawing,  Figure  1  is  a  perspective  view  illus 
trating  the  new  construction  of  board;  Pig.  2  a  plan 
view  of  the  board  during  its  process  id'  manufacture; 
Fig.  •'!  a  cross  section  of  the  board  illustrating  a  step 
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in  tlie  process  or  method  of  manufacture;  Fig.  4  a  sec 
tion  on  tin-  line  4 — 4  of  Fig.  1  illustrating  the  completed 
board  and  Fig  5  a  section  on  the  line  5     5  of  Fig.  2. 

Referring  to  the  present  embodiment  of  the  invention 
as  illustrated  in  tlie  drawings,  the  board  comprises  the 
two  facing  strips  1.  1  and  the  two  corrugated  strips  2, 


1'  interposed  between  the  facing-  strips.  Each  corru- 
gated strip  is  secured  by  an  adhesive  to  its  facing  strip 
and  the  opposing  crowns  of  these  corrugated  strips  are 
in  contact  with  each  other  ami  are  secured  together  bj 
an  adhesive  indicated  at  :;. 

Describing  the  preferred  method  id'  making  this  new 
board,  take  a  sheet  of  single  faced  corrugated  paper 
board  of  any  desired  or  suitable  dimensions  and  slit  it 
in  half  by  means  of  the  slit  indicated  at  I  in  portion 
of  the  crowns  of  these  corrugations  as  indicated  at  5. 
The  two  half  sheets  or  sections  thus  produced  are  then 
turned  or  reversed  upon  each  other  with  the  corruga 
turns  intermediate,  the  unslitted  portions  5  acting  as 
hinges  and  also  holding  the  two  sections  in  proper  re- 
lationship as  shown  in  Fig  :i.  with  the  resull  that  when 
the  two  sections  or  sheets  arc  completely  brought  to- 
gether as  seen  in  Fig.  I  the  crowns  of  the  opposing 
corrugations  will  be  in  contact  with  each  other  with 
accuracy  along  their  entire  length.  After  the  sheel 
lias  been  slitted  in  the  manner  explained  and   before 

the    tWO    sections    or    hall'    si ts    ale    folded    over,    the 

sheet  is  passe, I  through  a  suitable  machine  of  any  well- 
known  character  for  applying  past,'  to  the  crowns 
id'  the  corrugations  s,i  that  when  the  two  sections 
are  folded  together  as  already  described  the  crowns 
which  arc  in  contast  will  be  secured  together  as  at  3, 
In  this  manner  the  completed  board  is  made  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  uniformity,  the  proper  position 
ing  oi  registering  of  the  opposing  crowns  and  their  se 
curing  together  being  assured. 


The  machine  for  making  the  paper  is  describe,]  at 

fellow  s  : 

.M.\   invention  relates  t,,  a  machine  for  making  eor 

nitrated    paper   and    the    objeel    there,,)'    is     to      provide 

;|  machine  of  this  general  character  adapted  t,,  corru- 
gate  a  plurality  of  sheets  simultaneously  and  t « .  apply 
'"  one  ,u-  more  of  the  sheets  before  being  corrugated 

ies  of  strips  of  adhesive,  in  order  t,,  prod 
corrugated  board  which  is  stronger    than     the     usual 
board  but  yet  capable  of  being  properlj    scored     and 
bent  lor  box  construction. 

The  machine  is  also  adapted  to  apply  a  facing  si t 

"rsl tstoth rrugated  paper  board  prod, |  ;,,  the 

manner   explained. 

In  the  drawings  Figure  1  is  an  elevation  of  the  up. 
per  portion  of  a  machine  illustrating  my  invention- 
Fig.  2  ..  sectional  plan  on  the  line  2  2  of  Fig.  1  :  and 
Fig.  ::  a  detailed  view  on  an  enlarged  scale  of  the  ad- 
hesive applying  roll. 

Referring  to  the  presenl  embodiment  of  the  inven 

tion  as  illustrated  in  t Irawings,  the  machine  has    a 

main  frame  including  the  opposite  si,],-  pieces  or  frames 
I  Which  support  the  various  working  parts  of  the  ma 
chine.  Th,.s,.  SI,|,.  frames  are  provided  with  vertical 
openings  or  slots  la  within  which  are  arranged  the 
bearing  box,-.  2-  2  of  the  upper  and  lower  coirngating 
rolls  .,  am  4  between  which  the  paper  is  corrugated 
Below  the  l,,w,rmost  roll  4  is  a  plain  roll  :,  whose  bear- 
ing box  i,  is  vertically  movable  or  adjustable  in  the 
°P«"ng  la  like  the  other  boxes,  the  box  6  being  verti 
■•ally  adustable  by  any  suitable  means  such  as  the  ad- 
justing screw  ,  whose  upper  end  is  illustrated  in  Fie  1 
Ihe  uppermost  box   2  is  adjustable  by  means  of  "the 
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screws  8  wlnw 
upper  ends  ari 


lower  euds  engage  said  box  and  whose 
sen  w  tlireaded   through  a   horizontal 
cfoss  bar  9  secured  to  the  tops  of  tin-  side  frames  1 . 

main  Frame  carries  at  its  upper  end,  in  the  pre 
sent  instance  by  means  of  the  brackets  in  and  11.  the 
rolls  of  paper  12  and  13.  A  sheet  or  strip  oi  paper  A 
from  lb.'  n.U  12  passes  over  the  idler  roller  14  and 
around  and  under  two  idler  rollers  15  and  16  and 
thence  between  the  two  corrugating  foils  :;  and  4.  the 
paper  when  corrugated  then  passing  between  the  low- 
ermost roll  4  and  the  plain  roll  5  and  being  delivered 
from  the  machine  at  this  point.  The  roller  U  is  pre- 
ferably adjustable  in  suitable  manner  ;is  by  means  of 
tli.-  supporting  slides  17  which  are  adustable  in  the  end 
frames  1  and  secured  in  place  by  means  of  the  l>olts  18, 
A  sheet  or  strip  of  paper  B  from  the  other  roll  13  passes 
downwardly  and  around  the  two  idler  rolls  \'\  and  20 
and  thence  upwardly  between  the  two  corrugating  rolls 
where  it  meets  the  other  sheet  A. 


??&■? 


Tlic  two  sheets  or 


.////.V 


re  thus  simultaneously  corru 

•  s; ■  t inn-  caused  to  adhei • 

tli.-  si t  A  in  ,i  manner  now 


of  paper  A  and  B  a 

and  the)  are  .it  tli 

ipplied  t< 

rln-  described, 
pan  21  which  contains  the  Bdhesive  ;s  mounted 
tics  1   upon  tli.-  ledges  or  shelves 
i  position  that  the  ad 
ill  dip  thereinto,  and  supplj    adhesive 
to  tl  ■  undei  i"  .itl'  tin-  idler  rollers 

1".  and  16,  which  roll  ■  arranged  as  shown  in 

•  «  ill  be  broughl  into  proper  con 
i        roll  is  of  the  pecu- 
illustrated    in    detail  2    and 


ire  are  done  at  one  and  the  same 
corrugating  rolls  :!  ami  4  ami  around 


i  lonsequently  the  adhesive,  instead  of  being  applied  ov- 
er the  entire  surface  of  the  sheet  A.  is  applied  in  a  series 
of  parallel  linos  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
,,f  movement  of  the  sheet.  The  adhesive  is  applied  to 
the  sheel  A  before  it  is  introduced  between  the  corru- 
gating roils  :',  ami  4  so  that  the  corrugating  of  the  two 
shoots  and  the  pressing  of  the  same  together  in  order 
that  they  may  a 
1  ime  between  tin 

the  lower-most  roll  4  ami  between  such  latter  roll  ami 
the  plain  roll  5 .  Furthermore  the  corrugated  board 
thus  produced  is  held  in  contact  with  the  lower  corru- 
gating roll  4  by  means  of  the  roils  or  wires  24.  The 
proper  amount  of  adhesive  carried  by  the  roll  23  is  re- 
gulated by  the  adjustable  scraper  !'•>  ami  the  amount 
,,f  the  adhesive  applied  to  the  sheet  A  is  determined  by 
the  width  of  the  circumferential  grooves  in  the  adhesive 
roll  and  consequently  the  number  and  width  of  the  ad- 
hesive applying  surface  23a. 

While  the  machine  just  described  is  eaiiahle  of  pro- 
ducing a  corrugated  board  composed  of  two  corrugated 

sheets,  it  is  evident  that  three  Of  more  sheets  can  be 
united  as  well  as  the  two  by  simply  using  additional  ad- 
hesive applying  rolls  and  aditional  sheets  of  paper. 

The  board  produced  by  means  of  the  machine  as  thus 
far  described  is  a  corrugated  board  of  the  plain  or  nn- 
lined  type  and  used  for  different  purposes.  [f  it  is  de- 
sired to  apply  a  liner  or  facing  strip  or  strips  to  this 
corrugated  board,  additional  paste  applying  mechanism 
or  mechanisms  are  incorporated  in  the  machine.  For 
instance,  1  have  shown  in  the  present  machine  a  second 
adhesive  applying  mechanism  comprising  the  pan  '_'•; 
adapted  to  contain  the  adhesive,  the  adhesive  applying 
roll  '21.  and  adjustable  scraper  •_'.  the  same  being  mount- 
ed   and    arranged    between    the   side    frames.      The    roll 

l'7  preferably  positively  actuated  is  in  a  position  to 
apply  the  adhesive  to  the  outer  crowns  of  the  corru- 
gated board  as  it  is  being  carried  around  by  the  lower- 
most corrugating  roll  4.  The  facing  or  lining  sheet 
or  strip  which  is  shown  at  ('  comes  from  a  suitable 
roll  i  not  shown  I  and  passes  upwardly  over  the  plain  roll 

5  and  there  meets  tl »rrugated  board,  whose  crowns 

have  been  supplied  with  the  adhesive  in  the  manner 
just  explained  with  the  result  that  the  single  facing 
corrugated  board  shown  at  I)  is  produced.  In  case  it 
is  desired  to  produce  merely  the  corrugated  board,  the 
adhesive  roll  27  is  backed  off  from  its  operative  posi 
tion  shown,  for  which  purpose  the  mount  inir-  or  bear 
mil's  of  this  adhesive  mechanism  are  made  adjustable  in 
the  side  frames  as  shown  . 

Bj  preference  and  as  herein  shown,  the  adhesive  roll 
23  is  positively  actuated.  It  ma.\  be  driven  in  m\  suit 
abb-  manner  ami  as  shown  it  is  driven  bj  means  of  tlm 
cross  belt  L'li  extending  over-  the  pulley  ::it  on  extended 
shaft  .",1  of  said  roll  and  over  the  roller  II  which  is 
itself  positively    driven   in  any  suitable   manner.       It 

will  also  be  understood  that  the  corrugating  rolls  :;  ami 
I  and  the  plain  roll  .".  are  suitably  driven,  hut  as  the 
driving  connections  for  such  rols  arc  so  common  the 
same  ha\  ■■  not  i. ,cn  illustrated. 

As  shown  and  l.\    preference,  the  scraper  'J.",  is  adapt 

ed  to  lit  the  raised  and  depressed  surf; s  of  the  ad- 
hesive roll  IM. 


The    Inland    Timber   and    Construction    Co.,    Limited, 
with   headquarters   in    Winnipeg,  and   a   capital   stock 

of    one    million    dollars,    has    been    granted    a    charier. 

Among  the  directors  are  P.  B.  Henderson,  E   A   C'onde 

V    B    Taj  lor  and  .1.  A     Ptolemy. 
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METHOD  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  MAKING  PAPER. 

Leonard  B.  Buchanan,  Woburn,  Massachusetts, 
Patentee. 

No.  1,101,725— Patented  June  30,  1914. 

This  invention  relates  to  Fourdrinier  machines,  and 
has  for  its  object  to  construd  and  arrange  a  paper-mak- 
ing wire  and  its  supports  whereby  the  stock  is  caused  to 
travel  by  gravity  in  the  direction  of  movement  of  the 
making-wire,  so  as  to  attain  quickly  a  velocity  equal  to 
the  speed  of  said  wire,  and  then  to  travel  with  the  wire, 
aiming  to  produce  n  uniform  sheet  of  paper  which  is 
strong,  even  and  well-formed.  Heretofore  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  accomplish  this  result  by  raising  the 
breast-roll  to  such  a  heighl  that  the  downwardly  mov- 
ing paper-making  wire  lias  considerable  pitch  through- 
out its  length,  causing  the  stock  to  travel  by  gravity,  so 
as  to  attain  a  velocity  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  wire, 
but  as  the  pitch  continues  throughout  the  length  of  He 
wire  the  stock  continues  to  In-  affected  by  gravitj 
throughout  the  length  of  the  wire  and  hence  moves  in 
advance  of  the  wire,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fad  that 
the  stock  settles  on  the  wire  as  the   water  leaves  it.  so 


that   its  advancing  movement    relative  to  tie  wire  is 

retarded  to  a  considerable  extent,  no  efficient  result 
would  be  obtained,  but  as  it  is.  however,  the  disadvan- 
tage due  to  gravity  at  the  guide  roll  end-portion  of  the 
wire  is  more  than  offset  by  the  advantage  gained  by 
gravity  at  the  breast-roll  end-portion  of  the  wire.  s,. 
that  on  the  whole  a  result  is  obtained  which  is  a  dis- 
tinct advantage,  although  the  real  result  sought  is  not 
obtained.  The  angle  of  tin-  wire  really  ;s  a  com- 
promise, as  it  does  not  have  a  sufficient  pitch  at  the 
guide-roll  end  portion. 

I  have  discovered  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a 
paper-making  wire,  so  that  it  shall  have  a  verj  - 
pitch  in  front  of  the  breast  roll  to  cause  the  stock  to 
move  by  gravity  with  considerable  velocity,  thereby 
to  quickly  attain  a  velocity  equal  to  the  speed  o 
wire,  said  pitch  gradually  becoming  less  steep  as  the 
stock  gradually  attains  a  velocity  equal  to  the  speed 


of  the  wire  until  it  disapears  or  substantially  disap 
pears,  and  the  stock  is  then  caused  to  proceed  by  and 
with  the  wire  and  at  a  velocity  equal  to  the  speed  of  the 
win'  throughout  the  remaining  portion  of  the  wire. 

In  carrying  out  my  invention  the  breast-roll  is  posi- 
tively  driven  instead  of  the  guide-roll  and  that  portion 
of  the  wire  which  extends  alone-  the  under  side  of 
said  lolls  is  held  taut  by  the  drive,  ami  that  portion 
of  the  W'ilC  which  extends  along  the   upper  side   of  said 

rolls  is  held  slack,  thus  being  deflected  below  a  plane 
tangential  to  the  breast-roll  and  guide-roll.  The  slack 
portion  of  the  wire  is  employed  as  tin-  stock-carrying 
portion,  ami  the  angle  or  pitch  at  different  portions 
of  the  slack  portion  of  the  wire  may  be  regulated  by 
a   novel  arrangemenl   of  the  table  rolls  whereby  it  shall 

have   a    verj    steep   pitch   in   front   of  the   breast-roll, 

which     gradually    becomes    less    and    less    steep    until      il 

reaches  a  level  or  any  desired  angle  with  resped  to  a 
horizontal  plane.  I'>.\  thus  arranging  the  wire  the  stock 
which  passes  from  the  flow  box  is  moved  by  gravitj  at 
a  rapidly  increasing  velocity,  thereby  to  quickly  attain 

a    velocity    equal   to  the  sp I  of  the  wire,  and  then   its 

acceleration  due  to  gravitation  is  gradually  diminished 
as  motion  is  imparted  to  il  by  the  wire  until  it  is  moved 
solelj  by  the  wire,  and  consequently  at  the  same  rale 
of  speed,  and  as  a  result  the  libers  are  permited  to  s1 
tie  iinil'ormh  on  the  wire  as  the  water  leaves  the  stock. 
This  result  cannol  be  accomplished  by  a  continuous 
downwardly    moving  wire. 

Figure  1  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  portion  of  a  Fourd 
rinier  machine  illustrating  one  embodiment  of  my  in- 
vention, and  Fig.  '_'  is  a  detail  id'  an  adjusting-means  for 

i Of    the    table   rolls. 

Hi  represents  the  breast  roll;  12  the  guide-roll;  13 
the  paper-making  wire;  14  the  table  rolls;  15  the  sue 
tion-boxes;  lb  the  deckle.  17  the  rolls  engaging  the 
deckle  for  holding  it  in  engagement  with  the  wire;  1^ 

the  flow-box;   l!l  the  slice,  aii, I  I'd  the  apron,  and  all   of 

these  parts,  separatelj  considered,  may  be  constructed 
in  any  usual  maner,  the  invention  residing  particularly 
in  their  association  ami  arrangement  whereby  a  new 
and  useful  result  is  produced 

As  here  shown  the  paper-making  wire  13  is  arranged 
•  el  tin'  breast  roll  ami  guide  roll  with  its  stoci  carrying 

portion  between  said  roll8  deflected  below  a  plane 
tangential  to  said  rolls.  This  deflection  may  be  obtain 
ed  easilj  by  driving  the  breast  roll  positively  instead  of 
guide  roll,  ami  causing  the  portion  of  the  wire  be 
low  said  rolls  to  be  held  taut  and  the  portion  thereof 
above  said  rolls  to  be  held  slack.  Said  rolls  may  In-  sup 
ported  by  any  suitable  forms  of  adjustable  bearings  to 

•"'"'it  of  varying  tl xtenl  of  the  deflection.    Ti 

ble-rolls  are  supported  by  bearings,  which  are  or  may 
be  vertically  adjusted,  and  said  rolls  are  arranged  in  a 
novel  manner,  so  that  the  , I, ■fleeted   portion  of  the  wire 

is  regulated  to  provide  for  the  ■, omplishmenl  «(  the 

desired  result.     Said  deflected   portion  of  the  win-  \a 

supported  by  the  table-rolls  ii,  such  manner  as  to  form 
a  curved   plane  in   front   of  the  breast  roll,  coma 

ward,  whereby  a  very  steep  pitch  is  produ 1  dii tlv 

in    front   of  the   breast  roll   which    gradually   becomes 

less  and  less  steep,  while  the  IVIlla i ii i n g  portion  of  the 
wire  is  supported  in  a  horizontal  plane  or  at  any  desired 
angle  with  resped  to  a  horizontal  plan,  inclining  down- 
ward or  upward.  As  the  stock  |,;,sseS  from  the  usual 
flow-box  it  flows  down  the  step  declining  portion  of 
tin-  wire  at  a  rapidly  increasing  velocity,  thereby 
quickly  attaining  a  velocity  equal  to  the  Bpeed  of  the 
wire,  and  then  its  velocity  due  to  gravitation,  is  grad- 
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uallv  diminished  as  motion  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  wire 
until  acceleration  due  t<>  gravitation  ceases,  or  substan- 
tially  ceases,  whereupon  tin-  stock  is  then  caused  to 
travel  with  and  by  the  wire  ami  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed.  By  thus  arranging  the  wire  the  waves  and  rip- 
.-II,.-, i  on  wire  in  front  of  the  breast-roll  quickly 
subside  and  the  fibers  are  permitted  or  caused  to  settle 
uniformly  on  the  win',  thus  fixing  the  formation  of  the 
sheel  in  a  novel  maner. 

T   claim: — 

1     i„  :1  Fonrdrinier  machin"   tl, mhinotion  v 

civ  driven  breast-roll,  the  .niidc-roll  and  the  r>a- 

(kivf  wire  nassing  over  said  rolls    wherehy  that 

,,  „f  s:o,i  wire  which  passes  -wer  the  npner  sides 

:       Id  slack  and  i«  deflected  below  r  nlane 

tl  ■■  rolls    and  -  ■— " 1  with  ■■<  steen 

nUeh   m  front   of  the  breast-roll   wbieh   gradual^    h< 

table-rolls  ^■'-t i  1"  snnnorl 

,i,.n,.,.t..,i  portion  of  wire  and  a  decVle  arranged  for  er 

,;,t  deflected  portion  of  the  wire,  suh 

'h  :n  descrihed. 

2.  In  a  Pourdrinier  machine    -   oaner-making  wire 

bavins  its  stock-carryine  do  "cd  with  •>  st. ■. •■. 

pitch  in  front  of  the  breast-mil  which   pradually  he- 

-•..,.,,  therehy  to  c»n»e  the  stock  to  move  by 

.'i-avitv  at  a  rapidlv  increasing  veloeitv  to  attain  nuick- 

lv  a  velocitv  enual  to  the  sp 1  of  the  wire  and  then 

to  move  with  tin-  wire  at  the  s rate  of  si 1.  sub- 

lly  as  described. 

::    In   a   Ponrdrinier  machine    a    nanc-malcing  wire 

i  ,.11  and  a  miide-roll  and  deflected 

helnw  -i  nlane  tangential  to  said  "",1-    and  table-rolls 

-.■,]  to  aupDorl  the  end-portJ"n  of  ('•,■  wire  in  front 

,.,.,.,  pitch  which  gradually 

hocomes  less  steep  thereby  t inse  the  stock  to  move 

hv    gravity   at    a    raoidlv   increasing   velocity   until    it 
attains  ■•  velocitv  eanal  to  tl".  speed  of  tl"'  wire  and 
tl'.-..  to  reduce  its  pravitating  Force  as  .notion  is  impart- 
ed t..  the  stock  bv  the  wire,  and  to  sunnorl  the  remain- 
der of  the  deflected  portion  in  a  plane  whereby  motion 
is  imnarted  to  the  stock  by  the  wire,  substantially  as 
ibed. 
t    In   a   Ponrdrinier  machine,  a   paper-making  wire 
having  its  portion  in  front  of  the  breast-roll  arranged 
orvi'd  plane,  concave  unward.  and  of  such  shape 
thai  •  of  gravity  acts  upon  the  moving  stock 

;> ri < l  il  the  greatest  near  the  breast  roll  and 

Inally  diminishes  to  nil  when  tl  •  tl  tins  a 

ity  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  wire,  which  is  within 
'.mtiallv  leas  than  the  effective  length 

of  m<-  wir>'.  thereby  permitting  the  stock  to  proi 1 

ml  l.v  tin'  wire   substantially  as  described. 

."i    In  tl.o  art  of  making  pape1    '1"-  nrocess  herein  de 

■  the  format  el  on  the  paper 

ire    which   consist  ing  the  stock   to 

forward  al  a  rapidly  increasing  velocity  until  it 

i.d  to  the  '  I  .-  wire  and 

'  of  the 

'  ;-    uniformly 

re. 

in  rein  •!'■ 
fixing  the  Formation  of  ..  aheel  on  1 1 « . -  paper 

until  of  1  he  w  ire 

!  then 


The  Life  of  Wires 

The  wear  of  the  wire  must  be  considered  abnormal 
not  only  when  many  tires  are  used,  but  also  when  the 
wires  have  to  be  mended  too  early,  l>ut  neverthelss 
main  the  usual  time  in  the  machine. 

Bow  long  a  wire  should  last  ran  never  be  stated  gen- 
erally, says  the  "Papier-Pabrikant."  It  depends  on 
whether  the  machine  runs  quickly  or  slowly,  whether 
thick  boards  or  thin  papers  are  made,  whether  it  is  an 
old  or  a  now  machine,  etc.  In  one  mill  fine  paper  was 
made  at  a  speed  of  40m..  and  the  wires  ran  for  five 
weeks.     After  increasing  the  speed  to  60m.  the  wires 


ran  only  three  and  a  half  to  four  works.  This  shorter 
life  was  natural  because  although  the  quality  was  the 
same  an  increased  quantity  was  produced.  Forcibly 
driving  an  already  well  used  wire  merely  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  completely  illusory  the  initial  high  output 
owing  to  the  many  stoppages  accessary  during  the  last 
weeks.  The  consumption  of  wire  was  thus  normal.  In 
another  case  an  al. normal  consumption  of  wire  was 
mot  with. 

The  paper  machine  in  question  made  in  the  year  lv'|v 
worked  up  on  an  average  180,000  k-:.  with  a  working 

width  of  1  HI  to  180  ems.  and  a  speed  of  20  to  50  m.  with 
one  wire  iii  five  to  six  weeks.  This  is  a  normal  per- 
formance of  the  wire.  After  some  time  tears  were  sud- 
denly seen  iii  the  wire  on  the  fourth  day,  and  I 
spread  so  rapidly  that  the  wire  Was  Unusable  after  a 
Every  thing  was  done  in  order  to  discover  the 
fault,  had  bearings  and  defective  tensioning  devices 
were  reviewed,  bul  without  success.  A  new  wire  was 
wanted  everj  week . 

At  last  the  defect  was  found  in  the  coucher.    The  up 

per  coucher  bearing  was  constructed  as  shown   in   Fig, 

1.     The  trunnion  bearing  was  adjustable  horizontally 

and  in  addition  «as  guided  vertically  through  a  slot. 

Owing  to  tins  guide  being  worn  the  bearing  was  forced 

laterally.    Rusl  and  pulp  fibres  which  had  settled 

iite.1  the  vertical  displacement  of  the  entire  bear 

•  ,,|i  roll  was  pressed  slantwise  on  the 

low.r  roll.    Too  greal  wear  of  the  wire  was  caused  in 

.inn.  r      \.  u    bearings  acording  to  Fig.  2  were 

made.    Th.    horizontal  displt ment  of  the  old  bearing 

r<  tamed,  hut  the  vertical  displacement  was  suhsti 
Mi  hearings    This  yields  to  the  slight- 
.  .inii.it  .jam.     Aft.i   tins  bearing  was 
i  ,ime  normal  again. 
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Progress  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Sulphite  Cellulose 

It  is  recently  reported  that  at  the  last  General 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Pulp  and  Paper 
Chemists.  Director  Walter  Semhritzki  of  Voitsberg  in 
Steiermark  read  a  paper  on  "Progress  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Sulphite  Cellulose"  in  continuation  of  his 
communications  in  the  year  1909. 

A  graphic  description  was  given  of  everything  new 
and  worth  knowing  which  had  been  done  during  recent 
years  in  the  art  of  making  sulphite  cellulose;  the  in- 
formation was  closely  connected  with  the  manufactur- 
ing operation,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  follow  the  interest- 
ing paper. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  at  the  present  day  a  con- 
sumption of  only  19 — 21  ksr.  fine  pyrites  per  100  kg. 
chemical  pulp  is  reckoned  as  compared  with  larger 
pieces  of  pyrites  in  quantities  of  50  kg.  formerly.     The 

difference  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  new  system 
of  kiln  anil  mode  of  working 

When  comparing  mills  which  work  with  sulphur  with 
those  which  work  their  plant  with  fine  pyrites  it  is 
found  that  the  latter  have  a  saving  which  amounts  to 
170.000  Marks  per  annum  in  the  case  of  a  100  ton  plant. 
This  is  rather  too  small  if  anything,  foe  the  consump- 
tion of  sulphur  is  frequently  higher. 

Instead  of  the  wooden  towers  armoured  with  large 
wooden  scaffolds  and  anchors,  one  sees  masonry  tow- 
ers surrounded  by  strong  iron  scaffolds. 

Centrifugal  pumps  have  superseded  the  old  piston 
pumps  for  all  purposes. 

Supplying  chemical-pulp  digesters  with  steam  of  low 
pressure  has  proved  better  in  every  respeel  than  re- 
ducing the  pressure  of  high-pressure  steam. 
Suction  draugt  plants  or  smoke-stacks!  This  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  At  any  rate  one  must  examine  each 
case  on  its  own  merits  as  to  which  plant  is  the  more 
suitable. 

At  present  not  much  direct  use  can  be  made  of  tur- 
bine steam  for  digesting.  The  tests  are  not  yet  eon 
eluded.  In  any  case  it  is  more  economical  to  he  aide 
rationally  to  use  the  pressure  in  the  turbine  and  then 
the  temperature  of  the  same  steam  in  the  digesl 

The  endeavours  constantly  to  increase  the  yield  from 
the  digesters  have  led  to  new  anparatus  which  are  aide 
to  fetch  an  average  of  95  kg.  chemical  pulp  out  of  on,' 
cubic  meter  of  charging  space. 

For  the  conveyance  of  the  pulp  grabs  are  employed 
which  are  exceedingly  effective. 

In  connection  with  the  utilisation  of  the  waste  wash 
great  progress  has  not  been  made.  <  hie  must  still  al- 
ways reckon  on  a  loss  of  50  pi  cent,  in  the  drj  weigni 
of  the  wood  which  passes  as  organic  matter  into  the 
waste   wash. 

The  procuring  of  timber  requires,  as  before,  the 
greatest  attentionn. 

Very  valuable  hints  were  given  with  regard  to  the 
starting  of  chemical  pulp  mills.  The  experience  ob- 
tained from  extensive  practice  will  be  of  g 1  service 

to  many  and  will  also  open  the  eyes  of  many  as  to  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  capital  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  erect  a  modern  plant  capable  of  meeting  all 
the  requirements  which  are  placed  to-day  on  such  an 
undertaking. 


CLOSER  UTILIZATION  OF  STUMPAGE. 

In  a  recent  statement.  Prof.  R.  ('.  Bryant,  of  the 
Lumbering  Department  of  the  Vale  Forest  School, 
shows    that    the    extent    to     which     close    utilization    of 

stumpage  can  I ffeeted  is  dependent  directly  on  the 

markets  and  the  prices  which  can  he  secured  lor  the 
low-grade  material,  which  comprises  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  tin'  lumber  cut.  The  lumberman  removes  from 
the  forest  onl\  as  much  of  the  stand  as  lie  believes  can 
be  marketed  at  a  profit,  although  every  defective  log 
may  contain  some  cull  material  which  must  be  handled 
in  order  to  secure  the  higher  grade  lumber  on  which  a 
profil  can  be  made.  The  pas!  few  years  have  seen  a 
marked  change  ill  the  character  and  amount  of  tim- 
ber which   is  taken   from   a   given   acre  of  land.      Where 

for rly  only  the  choicest  trees  and  the  best   logs  from 

these  same  trees  were  taken,  lumbermen  have  now 
reached  a  point,  due  to  higher  stumpage  values  ami 
increased    market    prices    for    lumber,    where,    in    some 

sections   tl ntire  stand    is   removed,   down    to   a   di 

ameter  of   from    12   to   11    inches,   in   sum,-  cases  still 

lower;  also  where  low  stumps  arc  cut   ami   where'  .hie, 
live   and    knotty    top    logs   are    taken    to    the    mill.      The 

yield    per  acre    for  stands  of  the   sa -hararter      has 

increased  from  100  to  500  per  cent,  for  the  above  rea- 
sons. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  comparison  of 
the  cut  from  a  trae!  of  land  I'll  years  ago  with  the  .Mil 
from  tin-  same  tract  1oda.\  does  not  necessarily  fur 
nish  any  index  to  the  amount  of  growth  which  has' 
taken  place  during  that  time.  This  is  due  to  the  lower 
diameter  limit  in  use,  and  the  mm-li  closer  degree  of 
utilization.  Unless  full  allowance  is  mad.  I'm  these 
factors  a  land  owner  is  I  i  k .  - 1  \  to  conclude,  from  a 
comparison  of  cuts,  that   the  rate  of  timber  production 

mi  his  land  is  much  greater  than  is  really  tl ase.     As 

a  matter  of  fad.  tree  growth  must  be  measured;  it 
cannot  be  estimated.    This  is of  the  tasks  for  which 

a    forester  is  trained.      It    is  beyond   the  SCO] f  the   lim 

ber  cruiser.     ( lonsen  at  ion. 


FIRE   PREVENTION   ALONG   RAILWAYS. 

According  to  the  Fire  Inspection  Department  of  the 
Hoard  of  Railway  Commissioners,  the  railways  through 
out  the  country  are  doing  verj  much  better-  this  year 
in  the  matter  of  fire  protection  than  they  have  ever 
done  before.  There  has  been  closer  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Hoard,  and  a  far  greater  degree 
of  co-operation  between  the  various  agencies  interested 
in  fire  prevention.  In  particular,  the  railways  are  co 
operating  much  more  closely  than  previously  with  the 
fire  protective  organizations  of  the  Dominion  ami  Pro 
vincial  Governments.  The  situation  has  also  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  increase,  in  number  and 
strength,  of  lumbermen's  co-operative  fire  protective 
associations,  of  which  then-  are  now  two  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  protecting  a  total  of  nearly  1  1,000,000  acres. 

In  the  past  railways  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  forest  fire  destruction.  This  situa 
tion  is  now  being  rapidly  changed,  due  to  the  increasing 
care  given  this  matter  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Railway  Commission.    The  fin-  hazard  is  being  reduced 

by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  by  railway  c panics 

in   disposing   of  inflammable   debris   on    rights   of   way. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  spark  arresters  on  loco 
motives  iii  good  order.     Through  the  more  dangi 
sections,  special  fir.-  patrols  are  maintained,  and  every- 
where   railway    employees     have     received     special     in- 
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struct  ions  regarding  tin-  reporting  and  extinguishing 
of  fires  in  the  vicinity  of  the  track. 

i;,  |  chief  fire  inspector  of  the 

Board  indicate  that,  to  a  very  much  greater  extent 
than  in  previous  years,  the  fires  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
railways  have  been  adequately  handled  by  the  railway 
employees  ami  that  most  of  the  serious  fires  reported 
lining  in  May  originated  at  a  distance  from  the 
railways,  frequently  as  a  result  of  settlers' 
burning  operations. 


BATHURST  LUMBER  CO.  S  STOCK  INCREASED. 

Supplementary  letters  patenl  have  been  issued  under 
the  Seal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada,  bearing 
date  the  lTtli  day  of  June,  1914,  increasing  the  capital 
sto.-k  of  the  "Bathursl  Lumber  Company,  Limited," 
from  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  to  the  sum  of  five 
million  dollars,  such  increase  to  eonsisl  of  forty  thous- 
ami  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 


DOMINION  LUMBER  CO.  IS  BANKRUPT. 
Toronto,  July  3. The  master  in  ordinary  to-day  ap- 
pointed Kiank  Denton,  K.C.,  joint  liquidator  of  the 
Dominion  Lumber  Co.  al  the  request  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Transportation  ( 'ompany.  The 
Dominion  Lumber  Company        -  timber  and  pulp 

limits  in  the  pi  ovince  of  Quebec . 


Forestry  is  the  art  of  utilizing  the  forest  and  at  1 1n* 

same   time   perpetuating   it.      It    is   wholly   utilitarian: 

it    has   nothing     except    incidentally)    to  do  with   the 

tic   aspects  of   foresl    growth   which   concern   the 

landscape  gardener.    Wood-crops  is  ;ts  object,  j 

f l-crops  is  the  object  of  agriculture.    The  only  ol>li- 

gation  which  forestry  imposes  in  the  use  or  harvest 
of  a  forest  growth  is  to  systematically  replace  the  har- 
vested crop.  In  this  obligation  mainly,  if  not  alone. 
does  forestry  differ  from   lumbering. —  Pernow. 


Canadian   Pulpwood  Trade 
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The  Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  have 
removed  their  city  offices  from  36  Torbnto  Streel  to 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  new  Dominion  Bank  building, 
where  they  have  a  fine  suite  of  apartments. 

Barclay  Single  Mills.  Lid.,  is  the  name  <>l'  ;i  newly- 
incorporated  company  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000  to  take  over  the  Porl  Hauey  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd  . 
and  carry  on  a  general  lumbering  business 

The  Guildford  Island  Lumber  Company,  head  of- 
fice, Wilmington,  Del.,  lias  been  registered  under  the 
Companies'  Art  in  British  Columbia,  to  carry  on  a 
general  lumbering  business.  The  capital  of  the  emu 
pany  is  $500,000. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  which  will  be  held  a1  Three  Rivers,  Que., 
on  July  lti.  the  annual  reporl  will  show  that  the  past 
year's  business  has  been  verj  good  ami  thai  'he  bond 
interest  and  all  charges  have  been  met  an. I.  after  all 
deductions,  a  fair  percentage  on  the  common  stock. 
There  are  $3,500,000  bonds  aid  $500,000  stock  oul 
standing  of  the  company . 

The  American  \Y I  Working  Machinerj  •  ',,.    a  cor 

poration  created  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
taken  out  a  license  to  .Id  business  in  Ontario  ami  is 
empowered  to  invest  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
in  carrying  mi  operations  in  tin-  province  Wm. 
Garlock,  jr..  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  attorney  of 
tlic  company  for  t  >ntario. 

The  Toronto  office  in  'he  Tyrrell  Building,  King 
street  East,  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  has  been  closed  ami  the  stall'  removed  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  company  at  Saull  Ste.  Marie.  Wm. 
llurlhiit.  assistant  traffic  and  sales  manager  of  the 
company,  is  now  located  at  the  Soo.  John  G.  Suther- 
land, sales  and  traffic  manager,  will,  however,  continue 
to  reside  iii  Toronto. 

Emanuel  Bernhardt,  an  employe,-  of  the  Ontario  Pa 
per  Co.,  a'  Thorold,  <>nt..  was  caught  in  a  pulley  of  the 
shafting  in  the  mill  last  week  and  received  injuries 
which  proved  fatal.  Two  arms  and  a  leg  were  frac- 
tured and  he  sustained  serious  injuries  aboul  the  head 
and  body.     Bernhardt  was  removi  General  and 

Marine  Hospital.  St.  Catharines,  where  he  pasesd  away 
shortly  after. 

Three  young  men,  who  have  had  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  paper  and  pulp  mill  engineering  as  well  as 

specializing  in  other  lines  of  work   have  for I  a   part 

nership  and  opened  an  office  in  the  Confederation 
Life  Building,  Toronto.  Thej  an-  M.  ('.  -I.  Billing- 
ham,  W.  A.  Newton  and  W.  I>.  Cook,  the  firm  being 
known  as  Billingham,  Newton  ami  Cook,  engineers  ami 
architects.  Mr.  Billingham  is  a  former  manager  of 
the  Canadian  office  of  Dr.  .1.  Albertson  and  for  the 
past  year  was  in  charge  of  the  head  office  in  Kalama- 
zoo. W.  A.  Newton  has  I n  manager  of  the  Can- 
adian office  of  Mr.  Albertson  for  some  time,  ami  Mr. 
Cook  was  also  connected  with  the  same  firm  in  Kala- 
mazoo. Many  friends  in  the  trade  will  wish  then 
cess  in  their  new  enterprise. 


An  injunction  was  soughl  las'  week  against  the 
Canadian  I. tidies  11mm'  Journal,  of  Toronto,  l>.\  the 
publishers  of  the  Ladies  II ■  Journal  of  Philadel- 
phia,  to   restrain    the   former   publication    Fr sine- 

the  present  title.  Chief  Justice  I;.  M.  Meredith  de- 
clined to  grant  the  injunction  against  the  Canadian 
publishers.  The  trial  id'  the  action  will  come  up  in  the 
fall. 

All  the  travellers,  warehousemen  and  office  stall'  of 
the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co..  Limited,  Toronto, 
were  entertained  to  a  delightful  trip  on  Saturday, 
•lul\  11  by  Charles  V.  Syrett,  Manager  of  the  com- 
pany, when  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Garden  City  Paper 
Mills  at  St.  Catharines.  Afterwards  a  motor  ride 
was  enjoyed  to  Niagara  Palls  and  return.  The  out- 
ing was  one  of  both  education  ami  pleasure.  Ai  the 
Garden  city  Paper  Mills,  the  visitors  were  warmly 
welcomed  bj  I..  II.  Gardner,  Presidenl  of  the  Com- 
pany and  the  other  officers  ami  shown  through  even 
pari   of  the  modern  plant 

The  [nterlake  Tissue  Mills  of  Merritton,  Out.,  are 
Still  adding  main    novelties  to  their  output.      Last    week 

thej    put  on  the  market   sealed  packages,  i ket   size, 

of  White  Cross  toilet  tissue  for  the  us,-  of  motorists, 
hunters  and  fishermen,  which  are  meeting  with  a  read.t 
demand.  Three  rolls  of  Sani  White  crepe  tissue  m  at 
tractive  glassine  packages  is  another  uovelty,  while  in 
the  various  lines  of  crepe  paper  towelling  thai  the 
company  turn  out  the  rolls  are  all  sealed  at  the  ''h^ 
preventing  dust  and  dirt  getting  in.  Explicit  direc 
lions  are  printed  on  each  cover  on  the  proper  waj  to 
use  paper  towels.  The  demand  for  them  is  growing 
rapidly  ami  particularlj  since  more  persons  are  learn 
ing  limt   to  use  them  without  w  aste. 

The  products  of  tin-  St.    Lawrence  Paper  Mills  I  o 
Limited,  whose  mills  are  at  Mille  Roches  and  Thorold. 
<  'Hi  .  an  dthe  products  of  the  Barber  Paper  and  i  '.... 
Mills.    Limited,   at    Georgetown,   'int..   are    now    | 
sold  under  the  name  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills   I  lo 
Limited.       All  shipments  aplying  on  orders  and     mi 
tracts  held  bj    the  old  companies  are  invoiced   by  the 
Provincial    Paper   Mills  Co.,    Limited,   the   charter   for 
which   was  obtained  several   months  ago.       The   head 
offices  of  the  company  are  in  Toronto 

The  paper  machine  in  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Co. 
Toronto  Ims  been  equipped  with  granite  press  rolls 
as  supplied  by  Bertrams,  Limited,  Seiennes    Edinburgh. 

Extensive  alterations  have  been  carried  into  effed  in 
the  Merritton  plant  of  the  Riordon   Pulp  and   Paper  (',,. 

All  the  digesters  have  I n  relined,  additional  screws 

have  been  installed,  a  new  cemenl  floor  laid  ami  a 
cement  roof  placed  on  the  main  buildings.  Tin-  for- 
mer portion  of  tin-  plant,  devoted  to  making  hanging 
paper  which  was  discontinued  aboul   a  year  ago,   has 

1 n   converted   into  a   screen   ami   j.i.  - 

efficiency  of  tl |uipmen1  has  been  thoroughly  look- 
ed   after  and   tin-   output    of   easy    bleaching   sulphite 
pulp  h;is  In-. -ii  augmented   by  about    fifteen   per  cent 
At   Haw  keslniry  tin-  company  litis  also  put   up  another 
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baUding  and  added  a  third  drying  machine,  giving 
a  drying  capacity  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tons  per  day.  .  .    . 

\n  appeal  will  be  entered  to  the  Privy  I  ouncil  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  judgmenl  ol  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada,  that  a  company,  operating 
under  a  provincial  charter,  is  no1  confined  to  its  own 
province  Much  interest  will  be  taken  in  the  outcome 
bv  many  pulp  and  paper  concerns  in  the  Dominion. 
The  financial  stringency  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  number  of  federally  incorporated  companies  in 
Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  being  a  de- 
crease 0f  lsi  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  num- 
ber of  companies  chartered  was  758  with  a  total  capi 
t,l  of  $425,307,569,  and  in  the  previous  year  there 
were  939  new  companies  chartered  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $680,762,199. 

The  Board  of  Trad.-.  Toronto,  will   move  into  new 
quarters  on  the  completion  of  the  twenty-storey  Royal 
Bank   building,  which    is   the   tallesl    structure 
British   Empire.     They  will  occupy    the    entire 


the 

nine- 


Personals 


teenth  and  twentieth  floors,  which  will  be  elaborately 
fitted  up  W  P  Gundy,  who  is  Vice-President  and 
Managing  Director  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills  and 
W  -l  Gage  Co.,  is  President  of  the  Board  "l  ["rade. 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Council  in  To- 
ronto last  week,  some  criticism  was  offered  by  the 
members  of  the  new  Ontario  Workmen  s  Compensation 
\,-t.  in  that  the  act,  as  finally  passed,  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  pavmenl  of  the  doctor's  fees  for  attend- 
ance on  the  injured  workman  out  of  the  compensation. 
The  physicians  feel  that  this  should  be  dour  and,  dur- 
ing thelasl  session  the  Ontario  Government  was  inter- 
viewed, bul  the  medical  men  did  not  sue. -red  in  hav- 
ing the  stipulation  made.  In  the  meantime  the  doc- 
tors will  keep  up  the  agitation  to  have  such  a  clause 
included  in  the  act. 

\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press,  Limit- 
ed   held  in  Toronto  last   week  J.    P.    MacKay  ol   the 

T nto  Globe  and  J.  E.  Atkinson  of  the  Toronto  Star 

retired  respectively  from  the  offices  of  President  and 
■arv.  whi.-h  positions  they  haw  held  for  the  pasl 
four  years.  E.  F.  sia.-k.  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
was  elected  President;  E.  H.  Maeklin  of  the  Winnipeg 
Press,  First  Vice-President;  W.  J.  Blackburn, 
of  the  London  i  Second  Vice  President,  and 

John  Lewis  of  thi   Star,  Montreal,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Standard  Paper  Co.,  Toi  i  I  i  have  been  ap- 
pointed agents  for  Canada  for  n  waterproof  board 
mad.-  in  Sweden.  It  is  put  together  with  a  water- 
proof i-a^t,.  and  the  board  can  be  left  in  water  and  bo 
.,!,„,, I,  wel   resisting  qualities  thai   no  effecl 

is  nitfil'    <>n  'h'-  board. 


6.  C.  Winlow,  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Chicago  and  other 
western  cities. 

Mr.  Hagar  of  Lilla-Edets,  paper  manufacturers,  Swe- 
den, was  in  Toronto  and  .Montreal  last  week  calling 
upon  the  t  rade. 

J.  Smith,  representing  the  Wrenn  Paper  Co.,  of 
Middleton,  Ohio,  was  in  Toronto  and  other  Ontario 
cities  last   week  on  busit 

E.  W.  Tobin,  and  F.  X.  McCrae.  of  the  Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Bast  Angus,  Que.,  were  in  To- 
ronto recently  on  business . 

J.  F.  Ellis  of  Barber-Ellis,  Limited,  Toronto,  i 
President   of    Barber,    Ellis.    Davis.    Limited.   Calgary, 
lias  been  on  an  extended  trip  to  the  West. 

Howard  Hitchcock,  representing  the  Eaton.  Dikeman 
Co.,  blotting  paper  manufacturers,  Lee,  Mass.,  was  in 
Toronto  and  other  Ontario  cities  last  week  on  busi- 
ness. 

]•>.  Webster,  representing  Edward  Lloyd,  Limited,  pa- 
permakers,  London,  was  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  last 
week  on  business.  He  also  covers  India  and  China  for 
his    linn    as   well   as   (  'anada. 


bv      tin 


T.  II.  Watson,  forme, 
ager  of  the  Spanish   K 


President  and  <  leneral  Man- 
r  l'ape,-   Mills.   Limited.  To- 
ronto, is  now   President  of  the  Canada  Machinery  Cor- 
porations, and  has  his  office  in  Gait,  <  >nt  . 

G  A.  Howell  of  the  Howell  Trading  Co.,  Toronto,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Grand  Rapids,  Kal- 
amazoo, and  other  points  in  Michigan,  and  reports  'hat 
business  in  the  pulp  and  paper  line  is  improving  some- 
what. 

W.    P.    Ryrie,  General   Manager  of  the  Becker  Co. 

of  America.  Limited,  who  was  recently  in  London. 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company,  has  re- 
turned  to  Toronto  after  an  extended   visit  to  tin 
ern  States. 
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NEW  CRANE  BULLETIN. 
Bulletin   B.  7   has   just   been   issued  by   the   Herbert 

Morris  ('rane  and  Hoist  Company,  Limited,  and  a  copy 
has  been  forwarded  for  our  inspection. 

This  bulletin  is  devoted   exclnsivelj    to  the   Morris 
Tvne  s.  1  Hand  Operated  Overhead  Travelling  Crane. 

which   is  a   very   light    crane,   designed    in   various 
up  to  one  and  a  half  ton. 

l'.\    making  all  the  main   parts  of  rolled-steel   sec 
tions  the  weighl  of  the  crane  itself  has  been  kept 
low    thus  avoiding  thai  disproportion  between  the  dead 
weighl  and  the  live  or  useful  weighl  which  is  so  often 
,,  discouraging  feature  of    all     Overhead     Travelling 
t  'ran 

Page  ■  '<  is  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  bulletin, 
describing  as  it  does  a  large  number  of  alternative 
constructions  of  the  lifting  gear,  which  are  available 
tor  us,  under  the  varying  conditions  which  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  many  different  factories  in  which  this  type 
ane  can  he  used  to  advantagi 

('op  bulletin  will  he  furnished  on  request. 


When  fir.-  protection  becomes  .  'iter  of  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  of  the  citizen,  then,  ami  not  lill 
then,    may    a    reduction    in    the   enormous    fire    loss    ,,, 

(  'anada    1><     .  \pected. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

The  general  tone  of  the  news  market  continues  good 
and  a  steadily  increasing  demand  is  reported  from 
across  the  Line.  Of  course,  very  few  contracts  are  be 
ing  placed  just  now  but  most  mills  have  practically  all 
their  output  covered  for  some  time  to  come.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  members  of  the  trade  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  during  the  present  depression  which  has  con 
tinned  for  some  months,  the  news  print  plants  have 
suffered   less  than  any  other  branch  of  the  business. 

Those  who  seem  to  have  felt  the  drawback  the  most 
are  wrapping  paper  mills.  Hook  and  writing  plants 
are  doing  a  fair  business,  although  some  price  cut 
tine  is  reported  in  the  extra  tine  class  of  writings  in 
order  to  secure  orders.  In  ground  wood  the  situation 
is  dull  and  the  business  is  confined  to  regular  ship 
incuts  on  contract  requests  from  consuming  centres. 
Water  conditions  have  not  improved  with  many  of  the 
plants  in  Quebec,  and  ahout  the  highest  price  obtained 
is  $22  to  $23  delivered,  varying  according  to  Ereighl 
rates.  There  are  rumors  in  the  trade  of  some  sales 
being  made  at  exceptionally  low  figures  in  order  to 
keep  the  grinders  moving.  Chemical  pulp  is  holding 
up  very  well,  although  prices  are  a  trifle  easier  than 
in  the  spring.  Hoard  mills  are  rather  quid  hut  tissue 
ami  toilet  concerns  are  kept  going  nicely  as  tie-  de 
maud  for  crepe  articles  in  the  way  id'  table  coverings, 
napkins,  paper  towels  and  other  specialties  is  always 

g I  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  camping  and  pic 

nics  are  popular  pastimes.  Verj  good  hilsiness  is  r. 
ported  in  the  specially  line.  The  rag  ami  paper  slock 
market  is  weak  and  no  improvement  is  Looked  for  be 
fore  the  fall  months  .  Paper  houses  reporl  that  the 
turn  over  for  June  was  \r\y  good  on  the  wholi 
though  stocks  are  low.  and  there  is  a  strong  disposi 
tion  to  limit  buying  to  small  quantities.  In  most  tana 
dian  cities  building  has  not  been  as  active  as  last 
year,  and  roofing  and  building  papers  are  in  poor  de- 
mand, while  values  in  kraft  papers  are  weak.  Follow- 
ing are  the  prevailing  quotations  f.  o.b.  Toronto 

Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.90  to  $2  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  i  sheet   .  $2.20  to  $2.50,  depending  on  quantity. 

\eu     si i   .  $$2,05  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  Lots. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  •'•.  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  2,  4. 'Joe. 

Book  papers   (ton   lots),  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5. 25c. 

Book  papers    carload  .  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots'.  No.  1.  5.25c.  to  (i.OOe. 

Writings,  5c.  to  T1-'-. 

Sulphite  bond,  b1  -a-,  to  71  gc. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.25  to  sl'.75. 

Fibre,  $8.00  to  $3.75. 

Manila.  B.,  $2.56y2  to  $3.25. 

Manila.  No.  2,  $2.85  to  $3.50. 

Manila.  No.  1.  $3.25  to  $4.00. 
Unglazed  Kraft.  $8.7.".  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft.  $3.75  to  $4.75. 
Pulp. 
Ground  wood  (al  mill),  $15  to  $15  50 


Ground  W I.  $20  to  $23. 

Sulphite  i  unbleached  I,  $41  to  $12,  delivered  in  ( Janada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  ■'Ml'  to  $43,  delivered  in  United 

States. 

Sulphite  i  bleached  I,  $55  to  $.">(>,  delivered  in  <  lanada. 
Sulphite    (bleached),  $56   to  $57,  delivered   in    United 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 
No.   1    hard  shavings,  $1.87%  to  $1.1)0,  f.o.b.,  Toronto. 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.75. 
No.  1   mixed  shavings,  45c. 
White  blanks.   87y2C   to  90c. 
Heavj   ledger  stock.  $1.40  to  $1.1.".. 
<  trdinary   ledger  stock.  $1,111. 
No.   2    hook  stock,  45c   to  50c. 
No.    1    hook    stock.    70c. 

No.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1  .  1U  to  $1.15. 

No.    1    print    Manillas.   60c. 

Folded  news,  45c. 

Over  issues.  50e. 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper.  i'T'-c  to  30c. 

old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Thirds  and  blues,  $1  20  to  $1.25. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5  tut 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1  .75 

Black  linings,  $1  .  75 . 

\ew      lighl      fl.lhllclettes,    $4.75. 

i  > i ■  1 1  i r i . i  r ■  \   Bal  Lnets,  To.-  to  721  [>c. 
Kh.ek.  80c  to  s-_'i._.c. 
Tailor   Rags,  65c. 

Quotal ions  f.o.b.  Montreal  are  ■ 

Book  and  News  Paper. 

Roll   News,  -in  to  $43  per  ton   for  Large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
[{earn  News.  $45  to  $17  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  -i;ii  per  ton  tor  small  orders. 
No.   1    Book.  .".'  |C  to  he  per  Ih. 
No.  ■_'   Book,  S.C     J54.50  to  $4.75  in    large  quant 

$  t.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  Larg antil  ■ 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  71  gc. 
Sulphite  Bond.  6}  ••.'•  to  sy2C. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  Km  lbs.,  car  lots.  $2.25  net:  .",  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons.  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2. ho;  less,  $2  75 
Red    Brown,   car    lots,   $2.85;    ■",    tons.    $2.95;     2    tons 

$3.05;  1  ton.  3.15;  less,  ^i.25. 
B.  Manilla,  car  lo  95;  2  I    ns     - 

1  ton,  $3.15;  hss.  $3.25. 
No,   2   Manilla,  ear  lots.   3.10;  •">   tons.   $3  20     2   tons 

$3.30;  1  ton.  $3.40;  i 
No.    1    Manilla,   car  lots.   $3.25;   5   tons.   $:{    !.V   •• 

$:i.55:  i  ton.  $3.65:  hss  $3.75. 
Kraft.  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons.  $3.45;  2  ton-    $3  55-  1 

ton  $3.65:  hss  $3.75. 

Fibre.  *2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila.  B„  $2.50  to  $.'{.25. 

on  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
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3  are  quoting  10  to  25  per  cent  below   the  above 
prices  on  wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easj  bleaching,  $4  ;  to  $45  per  ton. 

-;•_'  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft    pulp,    -  H-00. 

Ground  wood,  No.  1,  $15  to  $16. 
Ground  wood,   No.  2,  $22   to    $24,    delivered    United 

Stairs. 

THE    BRITISH     MARKETS. 

Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

London,  July  3,  1!»14. 
Business  in  the  British  paper  industry  shows  verj 
little  improvement,  and  unemploymenl  shows  also  an 
increase  when  compared  with  this  time  last  year.  The 
energies  of  paper  manufacturers  for  the  past  six  weeks 
have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  in  efforts  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  large  stocks  they  have  on  hand. 
and.  whenever  possible,  price-cutting  lias  been  resorted 
ounterael  the  sale  of  foreign  papers  and  re- 
lieve the  present  dull  situation.  It  is  now  nine  months 
vine  the  British  paper  manufacturers  have  fallen  into 
this  dull  period  and  it  is  principally  the  export  trade 
that  is  suffering  mostly.  On  export  account  there  ap- 
pears to  he  very  little  new  husiness  passing  ami  were 
it  not  for  the  supplies  being  delivered  under  contracts, 
or  in  accordance  with  old  standing  agreements,  the  out 
look   would  certainly   he  verj    gloomy.     The  domestic 

demand   is  only  fair     jusl   sufficient   to  keep   si   of 

the  mills  from  shutting  down  machinery.  Fine  writ- 
ing and  printing  papers  are  having  a  fair  outlet,  hut 
newsprint  still  keeps  in  the  background  at  '■'.  ami  4 
,.,.nts  per  lb.  and  probably  a  -mall  discount  off.  Pack- 
ing and  wrapping  papers  are  passing  off  freely,  and  so 
sparto  papers,  the  demand  lor  which  has  all  along 
been  satisfactory,  hut  the  cost  of  production  very  un- 
satisfactory to  mill  owners. 

•  «      » 

Moist  '.'round  wood,  or  mechanical  pulp,  is  still  in  a 

moribund   condition   so   far   a-   market    conditions   are 

rued.        Producers   and    importers,    however,   are 

very    firm    in  their  i| notations.     There   are   reports  in 

London  that  the  Germans  are  enquiring  in  the  Scandin- 

a\  ian  markets  for  ground  wood,  ow  ing  to  the  low  water 

conditions  in   the  "Fatherland."     Scandinavians  also 

..l    low    water,   and    if   there    is   no    immediate 

..    pment    it    may   safely    !"■   stated    that    prices   will 

a    in    London,   as   well    as   in    Scandinavia.      Tries 

,,:it  ;,s  follows  c.i.f.  British  pi 
,u  p.c    moist,  prompt    (unwrapped  $8.00  !•• 
dry.   prompt    19.20   lo    If)  i0 

•  •     • 

dphite  onlj  prompt  dealings  are  engaged  in  ami 

.,ii   ;i    lower   Kasis       Sulphate    has   exchanged 

it    current    values,    hut 

ol   hiisines.M  done  on   the  whole  has   not    been 

1  i  kral't  is  unchanged  ami  dull.     I >eliv- 

ijuantiticH  under  contracts 

.   .it   mills  .  Scandinavian   reports 

Prici       ■  •   now  about 

British  po 

-  ,|  mi    to    ■ 

18.40  lo     l 

16.20  to 


ITublcached  soda   (strong  quality    ...     36.60  to     37.90 

Soda    Kral'l     34.00    to      37.00 

#  *      * 

Trade  in  esparto  is  fair,  hut  sellers  are  firm  and  in- 
clined t,,  advance  prices  on  prompt  deliveries.  Values 
at  present  show  no  si<rn  of  reaching  a  lower  hasis.  Bags 
of  all  descriptions  are  experiencing  a  poor  trade.  ow- 
iii'_r  to  the  dullness  in  the  paper  industry,  and  prices 
are  easing  somewhat. 

*  •      * 

A  fair  amount  of  husiness  is  passing  in  chemicals. 
caustic  soda  is  $48.60  for  77  per  cent,  and  $48  for  70 
per  cent.,  bleaching  powder  is  s27 :  ammonia  alkali. 
$20  for  58  p'-r  cent. :  soda  crj  stals,  $9.90  to  $10  per  ton ; 
salteake.  $9.90;  alum.  $28  to  $29  per  ton  for  lump  and 
aboul  $4  extra  for  ground;  sulphur  $26  per  ton.  In 
filling  ami  loading  minerals  contracts  are  now  being 
made  for  1915  on  the  same  hasis  as  the  1914  contracts. 
.Mineral  white,  gypsum  and  other  such  like  fillings  are 
unchanged  and  dull. 


NEW     YORK     MARKETS. 

Special  to  Pulp  &   Taper  Magazine. 

New  York,  duly  11.  1914. 
The  situation  ill  the  local  ground  wood  puln  market 
is  essentially  without  change  in  the  interval.  Some 
manufacturers  report  that  they  have  contracted  for 
about  25  per  cent  more  than  their  total  output.  'Phis 
excess  contract    was  made   I'm'  the   purpose  of  meeting 

the  falling  off  ii nsumption  due  to  requests  I 

pend  shipments  that  occur  from  time  to  time.  Others 
report  a  fair  number  of  inquiries  for  new  contracts. 
hut  only  a  few  coming  to  closed  transactions.     Old  pulp 

has  I u  fairly  well  sold  out  by  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers, and  others  have  entirely  moved  the  large 
piles  that  were  stored  at  grinding  centers  during  the 
period  following  the  .Miami  Valley  disaster.  At  pre- 
sent  grinders  are  holding  firm  to  $16  at  the  mill  for 

flesh     plllp. 

The  quotations  on  foreign  chemical  fibres  have  re- 
mained practically  unchanged.  A  few  contracts  for 
unbleached  sulphite  pulp  were  reported  in  the  inter- 
val. The  price  being  about  l^'-"^.  Bleached  sulphite 
is  in  poor  inquiry  and  the  present  quotation  of  2.55  to 
2.65  is  tor  contracts  covering  the  current  year  only. 
It  is  said  that  better  values  can  he  had  in  deals  cover- 
ing 1914, 1915  and  1916,  or  even  covering  this  year  and 
next.  Sulphate  and  kral't  pulp  are  in  poor  demand  and 
values  are  w  eak  . 

Bags  and  bagging  have  idle, -ted  an  uneventful  mar- 
ket. Mills  make  large  rejections  of  locally  collected 
rags.  This  situation  is  prohahh  due  to  the  fact  that 
prices  are  very  low  and  dealers  cannot  afford  to  make 
very  close  sortings  of  the  automatically  hale,: 
that  arc  collected  from  the  apartment  houses  and  ho- 
tels. All  kinds  of  trash  are  thrown  into  the  baling 
machine  as  the  machine  will   hale  anytl 

The  demand  for  old  waste  papers  has  been  rather 
poor  iii  the  interval  Most  activity  has  hem  in  flat 
stock  as  hook  mills  have  been  more  active  than  any 

other  consumers  of  old  papers.  There  are  fairlv  good 
supplies  of  whit,   shaxines  on  hand,  which  are  quoted 

1  H  hundred  p. muds  for  high  ,-i;i,l,    hard 
sha\llii_'s.      Sufi    shavings   are   quoted    at    $1.75   to    - 

for  No.  1  whites  and  75c  to  s.-„.  for  high  grade  colored 
sha\  mil's.      Heavj  maga  ines  are  selling  at 

'""l    '  at    I  .  ID  to  1  ,  I.",.      The  demand   for  old 

pap.  is  is  poor  and   values  are  rather  weak. 
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Pulp. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  1.  $19  to  $23,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $15  to  $17,  delivered. 
Unbleached  sulphite,  dom.,  1.90c  to  2.00c  delivered. 
Unbleached  sulphite,  imptd.,  l.82y2  to  1.95c,  ex  dock, 

New  York. 
Bleached  sulphite,  domestic,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  delivered. 
Bleached  sulphite,  imptd.,  -'.til).-  to  2.70c  ex.  dock,  New 

York. 
Easy  Bleaching,  imptd..  2.05c  to  2.15c,  ^x.  dock,  New 

'York. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  imptd.,  1.75c  to  1.85c,  ex.  dock 

New  York. 
Bleached  sulphate,  imptd.,  2.50c  to  2.75c,  ex.   dock, 

New  York. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.70c  to  l.85e,  ex.  dock,  New  York. 
Paper. 
There  has  been  a  noticeable  improvemenl  in  the  de- 
mand  tor  practically  all   grades   of   paper.     Jobbers1 

stocks  hail  been  allowed  to  run  down  until  it  was 
necessarj  to  la\  up  stocks  in  order  to  meet  tie  de 
mands  of  consumers.  This  situation  has  broughl  about 
a  meat  deal  of  verj  keen  competition  among  mills 
in  order  to  yet  the  orders.  It  has  led  to  more  or  less 
pi  ice  cutting  in  practically  all  grades  as  jobbers  would 

realize  that  there  were  so  man}  anxious  salesmen  at 
hand  that  they  felt  some  would  have  to  cut  the  price  to 
induce  them  to  buy.  Several  days  ago  there  was 
some  alarm  among  the  book  paper  manufacturers  when 

it    was   reported   that    an   M.F.    had   I n   offered   at 

3%c  Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  paper 
was  of  \n\  inferior  quality,  and  that  il'-c  was  a  fair 
price  for  it.  The  paper  resembled  a  white  news.  An- 
other cut  that  caused  more  or  less  of  a  sensation  was 
that  made  by  a  jobber  who.  it  was  sank  had  sold  three 
cars  of  a  high  grade  imported  kraft  at  3V£c.  There  has 
been  a  health}  demand  for  newsprint.  Some  of  the 
large  metropolitan  dailies  have  increased  the  size  of 
their  rolls  and  this  has  aided  the  consumption  from  tile 
point  id'  view  of  tonnage  as  no  decrease  in  the  number 
of  pages  has  been  noted.  Sheet  news  is  in  fair  de- 
mand at  2.20c  f.o.b.  .Yew  York.  Side  runs  have  been 
in  good  demand,  owing  to  the  opening  of  summer  re- 

soi  ts  where  large  shi] ints  were  delivered.      The  price 

in  tin-  local  market  was  2.05c  for  1  L'  ami  15  inch  rolls 
ami  1.95c  to  2c  for  9  and  Is  inch  rolls.  Activities  in 
papers  is  a  little  more  acute  than  for  the  past  two 
months,  as  magazines  and  publishers  are  now  preparing 
to  make  their  contracts  for  fall  delivery.  .Manilla  and 
fibre  papers  have  been  in  rather  poor  demand  in  the 
interval,  as  have  In. aids  and  prices  rather  weak. 
Stiawboard  has  been  freely  quoted  in  the  local  mar- 
ket at  $26  a  ton.  Newsboard  is  in  fair  demand,  only  at 
$30,  w  Inch  is  si  ;,  ton  less  than  the  price  quoted  during 
.March  and  April.  The  tissue  market  is  still  rather 
quiet.  It  is  reported  that  some  manufacturers  con- 
template  an  advance  in  tin-  price  of  \'o.  1  white  to 
-ll't.jc  a  ream  on  car  lots.  The  demand  for  paper  bays 
has  been  fair,  but  prices  have  been  weak  in  New  York. 
Tinier  an  increasing  demand  there  is  a  little  firmer 
ton.-  to  paper  bag  prices  at  present.  Roofing  ami  build- 
ing papers  have  been  in  poor  demand  owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  building  this  spring.  Present  quo- 
tations are  about  $32  for  regular  felts  and  $33  for 
slateis.  Asbestos  paper  is  now  quoted  at  $32  a  ton. 
Specialties  arc  in  fair  demand.  Paper  towels 
papers  and  paper  cups  have  enjoyed  good  inquiry,  and 
have  commanded  fair  prices. 

Quotations. 
News,  rolls,  transient  business.  $1.95  t,,  $2.05  f.o.b. 
Yews,   rolls,  contract    renewals.  $1.95  to   $2.00   f.o.b. 


News,  side  i  wns.  1  .95c  to  2.05c. 

.Yews,  sheet.  Si'. 'JO  fo$2.30  f.o.b.   Ne_w    York. 

Book  papers,  car  lots.  .\1  .F.S.,  >■>.  15  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,   13%c  to   lie.  del.   easl    of 
.Miss.  River. 

Writing    paper,    extra     tille.     lie    del.    east     t\(    the     Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1.  tine.  9c  del.    east    of  the  .Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,   No.  2,  line.  8c  del.  easl   of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  4'_c  to  8c  del.  easl    of 

t  he  M  iss.  River. 
Bond   paper.   5c  to  24c,  delivered  east    of   Mississippi 

River. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  cast   of  Mississippi 

River. 
Linen  paper,  7c  to   18c,  delivered   easl    of  Mississippi 

River. 

.Manila    jute.  4:-  (e  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,    wood.   $2.40   to   $3.00,   delivered. 
Kraft.  No.  1.  .■*::.:.(>  to  $3.75  f.o.b.  Yew    York. 
Kraft.  Yo.  2,  $3.25  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  Yew  fork. 
I  (oxboards,  new  s.  $30  per  ton.  deln  ei  ed  . 
Boxboards,  straw,  s'-'*l  per  ton.  delivered. 
Wood   pulp  board.  $40  per  ton.  delivered. 
["issue,  white,  cylinder,  Hie  to  12%c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,   IT1-.-  i ■  ►  50c  f.o.b.  Yew    York. 
.mi,'  Manila.  10c  to  II  i/2c  f.o.b.  Yew  York. 


THE  SWEDISH  WOOD  PULP  TRADE. 

Mechanical  pulp.  There  is  a  firmer  and  more  con- 
fident tendency  in  this  market  on  accoillll  of  reports 
about  low  water  ami  chances  of  reduced  output  al 
sonic  of  the  large  mills.  All}  marked  increase  in 
prices  has.  however,  so  far  no1  been  registered. 

Sulphite.      Sales    are    still    mostly    for    small    pa 
and  prompt  delivery,  but  as  we  mentioned  in  our  pre- 
reporl  there  are  also  inquiries  in  tin-  market  for 
delivery  during  the  nexl  ami  'he  following  years,  but 
no  business  has.  so  far.  been  effected. 

Sulphate.     We  have  been  informed  that  ■.<  large  con- 
tract   has    been    closed    for   delivery    during    next    year 
for  kraft-pulp  at    £7   ">s  0d    f.o.b.      incl.     customary 
agents  commission  and  discount,  which   must    be  con 
sidered  a  very  favorable  price  for  the  seller  during  the 

p resell  1  sit  uatii n  the  sulphati 

— Affars\  arid  -n.  June  17th 


FIRE   RAGING   ON   ISLE   OF  ANTICOSTI. 

Southwest  Point,  Anticosti  Island,  duly  13.  Kor  sev- 
eral days  a  fire  has  been  raging  in  the  bush  near  Kllis 
Bay,  Anticosti.  and  has  now  extended  to  a  width  of  five 
miles.  Already  L_ri.-ai  havoc  has  been  wrought  in  tin- 
pulp  wood  area,  about  seventy  thousand  logs  having 
been  burned,  the  loss  on  which  will  run  into  thousands 
of  dollars. 

All  tin-  available  men  in  the  district  are  fighting  tie- 
fire,    bllt    with    little   success.       Tilde    seellls.    however,    to 

be  little  danger  to  tin-  town  of  Ellis  Bay  at  present. 
tli.ei._di  it  is  feared  that  tin-  fire  may  continue  until 
a  heavy  rain  comes,  ami  if  high  winds  should  occur  at 

any  time,  the  situation  might  I ome  very  serious. 

At  Kllis  Bay  there  are  large  mills  for  cutting  the 
pulp  wood  into  im-rchantable  sixes,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer season  a  lake  steamer  is  loaded  almost  ever}  day 
and  tin-  cargo  taken  to  Oswego  and  other  lake  ports. 
Tin-  whole  island  is  exploited  for  its  pulp  wood  by  th< 
Anticosti  Company,  of  which  the  hit.-  Henry  Menier 
was   proprietor. 
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The   War   Crisis 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  world  is  stirred  with  a  danger 
whose  magnitude  can  hardly  be  grasped.  The  threat- 
ened hostilities  between  Austria  and  Servia  may  easily 
involve    Russia,   France,   Germanj    and   Great    Britain 

and  other  nations,  and  everj    countrj    in  tl ivilized 

world    is  taking  steps  to   resort    to  arms   if  the   i 1 

should  arise.  The  war  cloud  which  is  hanging  over 
Europe  today  would  precipitate  the  greatest  calamity 
in  the  history  <>)'  Western  civilization.  Progress  would 
receive  a  set  hack  of  generations. 

Temporarily  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Can 
ada  would  receive  a  tremendous  impetus.  The  Cuban 
war  scut  the  newspaper  circulation  of  the  United 
states  up  25  per  cent,  and  the  Smith  African  war  cans 
ed  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  pulp  and  paper  con 
sumption.  Alreadj  in  the  present  crisis  one  Tot 
newspaper  has  had   noted   a   jump  of   15   per  cent. 

Tn  the  event  of  great  hostilities  the  large  part  of  pulp 
export  from  Em  ope  to  America  would  probably  be 
cut  off.  This  amounts  to  about  350,000  tons  a  year. 
Canada  is  in  no  w  a \  fitted  to  undertake  to  supply  such 
a  quantity.  It  is  doubtful  if  an  increase  of  more  than 
10  per  cent  could  be  broughl  about.  We  might, 
therefore,  look  for  a  great  rise  in  prices  for  our  pulp 
wood  and  a  tremendous  tax  upon  our  news  mills. 

However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  manufacturer 
in  the  country  believes  that  the  industry  would  be 
advanced  as  a  whole  by  the  demand.  The  distorted 
business  conditions  which  tin-  war  would  bring  about 
would  ultimately  work  untold  damage. 

The  destruction  of  the  best  manhood  of  the  race, 
the  devastation  of  lands  and  the  uprooting  of  industry 
cannot   fail   to  impoverish   and   impede  the  world. 


Investigation  Co-operation 

The  Foresl   Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  under 

the  direction  of  Dr.  .1.  s    Hales,  is  quietlj   laying  plans 

for   one   of  ili,.    most    useful    works   which    has  yet    been 

undertaken  in  the  I) inion,     As  rapidlj    as  possible 

the  various  problems  peculiar  to  the  wood  producing 
and    u l-consuming   industries   will    be   investigated. 

In  general,  the  plan  of  studies  and   research   which   was 

reported  in  the  columns  of  this  magazine  several 
months  ago  will  be  followed.  The  work  has  the  warm- 
est support  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the 
active  participation  of  the  Director  id'  Forestry. 

Tbc  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  particularly  for- 
tunate  in   having  in    Dr    Kates  a   man   whose   hobbj    has 

1 "  beaters,  digesters  and  driers.  Further,  Hie  ap- 
pointment a  W-w  days  ago  of  .Mr.  0.  F.  Bryant,  B.S., 
who  has  had  both  theory  and  practice  well  instilled 
in  some  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  continent,  will  be 
ie,l  with  warm  approval. 
There  is  to-day  uo1  a  branch  ,,f  the  paper  busi 

which  does  n,,t  n |  the  untiring  investigations  of  .Mr. 

Bryant  and  all  other  earnest  seekers  for  the  light.  Im- 
provements in  the  art  of  paper-making  such  as  are  not 
dreamed  of  at  the  present  time  are  due  to  come  sooner 
or  later,  but  the  intricate  operations  of  natural  laws 
are  not  laid  bare  without  hard  work.  The  practical 
man.  whose  experience  of  many  years  places  him  in 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  ait  should,  ami  doubtless 
will,  find  in  the  Government  investigators  the  most 
sympathetic,  painstaking  and  enthusiastic  of  friends 
ami  co-workers. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  two  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  certain  mills  in  the 
Dominion.     In  one.   practical   tests   on    the   efficiency 
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of  grinders  are  being  earned  out  by  the  grinder  room 
superintendent,  and  in  others,  complete  experimental 
apparatus  consisting  beaters,  sulphite  digesters  and 
laboratory  apparatus  is  to  be  install'-, I.  These  arc 
hopeful  indications  from  which  a  greal   impetus 

to  the  industry  may  I spected.     Collaboration  with 

the  Poresl  Products  Laboratories,  when  its  equipment 
is  installed  in  September  or  October,  will  have  a  power- 
fully stimulating  effect. 


Quality  of  Wood 

An  inspection  of  the  pulp  wood  stock  of  several  con 

cerns  in   Eastern  Canada   reveals  wide  diverge s  in 

the  quality  of  raw  material  used,  and  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  -ticks  are  barked  before  being  put  into  the 
grinder.  Some  firms  hark  very  closely  with  the  stand- 
ard rossing  machines,  the  material  removed  in  this 
way.  it  is  said,  running  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  stick.  The  tendency  is  away  from 
this  heavy   trimming,  however,  and.  while  the   rosser 

will  doubtless Jupy  a  distinct  place  in  the  production 

of  high    grade   papers,    the    increasing    demands    for 

ground  wood  will  render  i ssary  the  introduction  of 

more  barking  drums  and  the  passing  on  to  the  stones 
without  trimming  of  a  large  part  of  the  wood  supply. 

An  experience  quoted   from  a  German  paper  shows 
what  difficulties  may  be  anticipated  : 

In  a  paper  mill  a  quantity  of  printing  paper  was 

so  flabby  and  spongy  that  it  was  rejected  l>.\   tl us 

tomer.  The  paper-mill  made  both  chemical  pulp  and 
also  mechanical  wood-pulp  itself,  hut  had  to  buj  some 
of  both  as  well.  A  comparative  investigation  was 
made  of  papers  made  from  boughl  chemical  pulp  and 
bought  mechanical  wood-pulp,  also  from  the  home 
chemical  pulp  and  foreign  mechanical  wood-pulp,  in 
addition,  from  home  mechanical  wood-pulp  and  for 
eign  chemical  pulp  and.  finally,  such  as  was  made 
only  from   home   raw   materials. 

r,|l    per   cent    ii hanical    w I  pulp    from    old,    well- 

med,  defective   timber  resulted    in    flabby   paper, 

when  1"  per  cenl   hardest   sulphit Ilulosc  was 

led. 

10  per  cenl  high-grade  mechanical  wood  pulp  made 

mi  tr.sh  healthy  timber  resulted  in  a  printing  paper 

iod    klang  even   when    10   per  cent    Boft    sulphite 

cellulose  was  added.     If  the  admixture  of  Bofl  cellulose 

to  30  peer-  cent  a  paper  of  good  klang 

ntill    ohtaiiied.     Only    when    l(»   per   cent    soft    eel 

added  did  the  paper  become  flabby, 
•  mechanical  wood  pulp  made  from  defective  tim 

innot  produce  paper  of  l> I  klang  even  w  hen  the 

hardi  .  ploj  ed, 

The  i  of  health}    ground  woi  from 

id   old   limb  ted   out    fi  om   the 

timber  intended  for  grinding  purposes  and  is  used  for 

meal  pulp  or  brown  «  ood  pulp 

hest   spr naturall.)    grows   in   locations 

itlC    condition-.        What     is    Ii  u.     o| 


white  pirn-  is  also  true  of  spruce,  i.e..  that  the  farther 
north  you  go  the  poorer  you  find  the  trees.  As  the 
regions  closer  to  th utres  of  population,  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  markets  are  cu1  out,  poorer  grades 
will  be  called  into  requisition.  Also,  the  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  spruce  will  requisition  the  use  of  much  Bal- 
sam Fir,  a  tree  which  is  peculiarly  subject  to  fungus 
attacks.  Rotten,  shaky  and  dozey  wood  will  find  its 
way  to  the  grinders  in  increasing  quantities.  Having 
little  fibrous  length  or  strength,  it  will  not  benefit  the 
pulp.  Recourse  will  have  to  he  hail  to  splitting  ami 
cutting,  in  older  to  gel  rid  of  the  punky  spots.  The 
injury  from  decayed  wood  is  ;i  point  that  deserves  the 
closest  attention,  for  it  is  undoubted  that  as  time  goes 
on  it  will  he  n -ss;ir>  to  use  poorer  qualities  of  ma- 
terial. 


The  Love  Feast  of  Competitors 

The  enthusiastic  demand  which  has  greeted  a  Cana- 
dian reprint  of  an  article  by  Forest  ( 'rissey  in  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  shows  that  his  words  on  "The 
Love  feast  of  Competitors"  are  well  founded  in  the 
modern  business  spirit.  The  article  is  reproduced  in 
part   below. 

Service,  co-operation  and  open  dealing  are  the  char- 
acteristic of  business.  !t  is  this  spirit  which  dominates 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  of  Canada.  Very  ra- 
pidly there  is  being  built  up  a  confidence  in  competi- 
tors and  a  broad  desire  for  cooperation  which  will 
place  the  industry  on  a  footing  so  stable  that  husi- 
n  ss  vicissitudes  can  not  seriously  affect  the  fortunes 
of    those    concerned. 

The  instai s  of  benefits  from  co-operation  are  num- 
berless, and  Mr.  Crissej  says  in  his  article,  the  move- 
ment is  practically  in  its  infancy.  The  future  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada  is  one  of  the 
brightest  aspects  of  the  nation's  prosperity.  Associa- 
tion  work   will   render  the  advance  permanent. 

"Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  tin-  fashion  for  the 
aggressive  manufacturer,  who  found  his  competitor 
was  getting  the  best  of  him  in  tin-  guerrilla  warfare 

of    rampant    personal    competition,    to   send    a    spy    into 

tl uemy's  camp   to   purloin   all    the    trade    secrets 

on    w  Inch    he   could    laj     his    hands. 

To-day,  however,  they  arc  not  dome;  tins  in  the  best 
industrial  circles     Tim  livelj   little  game  of  trade  spj 
ss,d   out    of   vogue,   along   with   dominoes, 

pinochle  and  pU88J  w  ants  a  corner.  Instead  of  sulk- 
ing  in  his  tent,  despatching  trade  spies  ami  plotting 
Bgainsl  the  industrial  life  of  the  other  men  in  his  line, 
alter  the  manner  of  a  chieftain  engaged  in  barbaric 
warfare,  the  up-to-date  manufacturer  is  attending  the 
love  teas-  of  competitors  and  putting  Ins  fighting 
energies  into  a  campaign  for  the  good  oi   the  line. 

In  a  word,  tin-  present-da;    manufacturer  who  is  a 

live   win    puts   in   more  time  attending   the   meetings 

of  Ins  association  than  lie  or  his  predecessors  ever  spent 

riicmiug   to  steal   trade  secrets   from   competitors. 
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of  course  there  are  some  survivals  of  the  old  school 
of  mutual  suspicion  who  still  Linger  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  and  believe  that  every  man's  hand  is  against 
them :  who  continue  to  talk  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ; 
and  look  on  all  competitors  as  natural  and  unalterable 
enemies. 

lint  these  remainders  of  the  old  order  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  present  hour:  they  are  out  of  pace  with 
present-day  thoughl  and  methods  and  their  faces  are 
set  towards  the  past  instead  of  being  turned  to  the 
future  and  its  cleaner,  saner  and  more  constructive 
methods. 

Any  man  who   i^  strong   and   broad  enough   to  he  a 
bellwether  in  his  particular  husiness  world  will  unhesti- 
tatinglj  declare  that  the  modern  association  is  th 
gesl  end  mosl  significant  sign  to  he  found  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  industrial  skj  ;  that  the  love  feasl  oi 
petitors  is  the  most  important  function  on  tin-  bu 
calendar  of  the   down-to-date   manufacturer;   and   that 
the    association    movement    is   an    economic    uplift    that 
has  already   accomplished    miracles   of  service   to   the 
consumer,  the  middleman,  the  manufacturer  and   - 
of  raw    materials-  and  this  in  soil.-  of  the  fact  that  the 
movement   is  practically  in   its  infancy  and   has  not   yet 
had  a  chance  more  than  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
field  of  its  potential  usefulness. 

Beyond  doubl  the  trade  feud  is  the  most  common, 
wasteful  and  insidious  form  of  industrial  warfare.  It 
has  ravaged  entire  industries,  and  thmv  is  scarcely  a 
manufacturing  community  that  has  not  felt  its  blight- 
ing touch.  Hundreds  of  individual  enterprises  have  Kern 
wrecked  by  it  and  entire  cities  have  been  shut  out 
of  a  multiplied  prosperity  because  of  its  wast  Mi- 
ami hitter  persistence.  If  the  trade  association  ol 
today  could  ia.\  no  other  claim  to  consideration  than 
its   achievements  therer   of   trade    feuds    its 

mply  justii'- 

\o  one  will  deny  that  the  demoralization  of  an 
fill  industry  is  an  economic  waste      a  had  thing  for  the 
public  at  large     and  that  its  stability,  based  on  a  sure 
hut    moderate    p  ondition    foi 

consumer  as  well  as  for  those  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  its  activities.  Wreckage  always  means 
waste,  and  Financial  wreckage  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  A  few  individuals  may  secure  momentary  bene- 
fit from  an  industrial  failure,  b  large 
it  invariably  involves  a  final  net  loss.  Labor  suffers, 
investment  suffers,  and  the  bod}  of  Icsiness  j,    general 

is    disordered. 

Ad\  ■  bat  if  you 

would  place  your  finger  on  an  industry  that  is  un- 
stable, precarious,  ami  the  prey  of  bitter  ami  de- 
vastating trade  feuds  you  have  only  to  find  a  line 
that   has  no  association,  ,:  -     o1   know   the  de- 

fiition  of  down-to  date  team-work,  and  that  holds  to 
the  feudal  idea  that  a  competitor  i>  a  natural  per- 
sonal enemy.  They  Lusis  thai  tin-  product  and 
the  business  methods  of  such  an  industry  will  lie 
found  as  debased  as  its  ideals. 


Certainlj  il  soon  becomes  clear  to  any  man  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  situation  that  the 
gel  together  spirit  of  the  typical  association  of  to-day 
is  working  an  immense  change  in  the  personal  at- 
titude of  men   who  happen  to  he  thrown   in  the 

li £    luisiiiess    activity.       To    replace    devastating 

in  satisfaction  over  losses  inflicted  on  competitors, 
personal  animosity — which  is  willing  to  take  its  profits 
I  of  iii  real  profits  -with  mutal  undei'standing, 
with  constructive  plans  for  the  good  of  the  line 
as  a  whole,  is  a  distinct  economic  gain. 

A     manufacturer    of    malleahle-iron    specialities    had 

I n    listening    to    an    account     from     his    seatmate    ol' 

a  spy  hail  been  sent  h\  the  owner  of  a  certain 
factory  into  the  works  of  his  competitor,  and  had 
been  betrayed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  dramatic  acci- 
dent. 

"That's  a  very  moving  little  tale,"  retorted  the 
malleable-iron  manufacturer:  "hut  the  men  you  tell 
ahout  are  out  of  date.  They're  'way  behind  the 
times.  They  ueed  to  put  in  a  rush  order  for  an 
association  missionary  and  save  their  spy  expenses 
for  association  dues  and  teamwork.  Association  work 
is  cheap,  too.  by  comparison  with  spying.  I'd  hate 
to  think  what  our  line  would  he  without  an  associa 
tion.        Instead    of    constantly    reaching    for   one    an- 

-  throat   we're  doing  something  for  tie-  <j I  of 

the  line  and  everybody  in  it.  You  can  appreciate 
the  spirit    of  that    work   without    being   in    it  I.- 

ate   this: 

At  our  last  meeting,  when  the  formal  hnsiness 
was  over  we  fell  to  discussing  foundry  problems.  I 
confessed  that  there  was  one  which  I  hadn't  mas 
tered,  and  that  it  would  he  worth  a  lot  to  me  if  I 
could.  Then  I  explained  just  where  my  process  fed 
down.  One  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  the  trade  im- 
mediately spoke  up  ami  said  : 
"Oh,   I've,   got    that   trouble   beaten— with   a   trick 

that  is  as  simple  as  anything.  What  vim  want  to  do 
is  this"  ami  then  he  went  into  details  and  explain.'. I 
the  whole  process.  When  I  returned  to  my  factory 
I  tried  it  out  ami  it  worked  to  a  charm.  That  one 
hit  of  information  has  been  worth  a  heap  to  me;  ami 
my  competitor  would  never  have  given  it  to  me  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  kind  of  contact  brought  about 
by  th.-  Association. 

"  Again,  when  the  manufacturing  world  in  our  part 
of   the   country    was    facing   a    coal    famine   and    I    con- 

that  my  supply  was  desperately  short   a 
petitor  rose  in  our  meeting  ami  said  that  In-  happened 
to    have    a    surplus    he    would    not    need    to    carry    him 
through,    and    that    he    would    lie    glad    to    send    me    a 
few    carloads  to  help  me  out. 

"That's  th'-  modern  association  spirit.  You  can't 
heat  it.  Sneaking  trad.-  secrets  ami  trying  to 
throttle   the    man   who   happ  our  competitor 

belong  to   the   Dark   A'_'es  of  industrial   competition 
to  tin-  period  of  feudism   the  association   is  now  driv- 

illg   out    of   husilc  ss 
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COMMERCIAL  EFFICIENCY  OF  MACHINES 

COST  OF  OPERATION  AS  COMPARED  WITH     FIRST  COST. 

By  JOHN  W.  BRASSINGTON. 

Special  to  the  Pulp  ami  Paper  Magazine.) 


The  most  insidious  of  the  engineer's  enemies,  the  one 

ikely  to  undermine  his  reputation  ami  spoil  his 

endeavor,  is  tin-  ever-presen1  temptation  to  reduce  the 

first  cost  of  the  enterprise  for  the  success  of  which  he 
is  held  to  he  responsible.  This  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
is  often  of  many  countenances;  sometimes  looking 
through  the  lineaments  of  the  financial  backers  of  the 
undertaking;  often  appearing  in  the  wiles  of  the  pur- 
chasing agent,  ami  again  threatening  with  the  fear  of 
a  too  slim  estimate.  Strong  indeed  ami  of  great  fore- 
sighl  is  the  man  who  stands  firm  in  judgment,  and  de- 
mands that  before  all  things  the  efficiency  ni  the  ap- 
paratus installed  be  considered  as  paramount  ami  pre- 
eminently superior  in  consequence  to  first  cost. 

It  is  human  to  Bpimethean  in  effort,  it  is  Godlike 
to  he  Promethean,  and  it  is  written  that  the  latter  is 
even  harder  to  achieve  and  even  the  more  unpopular 
and  condemned  as  it  approaches  true  wisdom.  Once 
the  engineer  gives  way  to  tin-  temptation  to  cul  the 
first  cost  against  his  better  judgment,  he  begins  to  sow 
tares  amongst  the  wheat  of  satisfactory  results.  The 
severity  of  the  punishment  meted  out  to  many  mill 
designers  and  owners,  for  this  lack  of  judgment  in  the 
past  has  caused  the  error  of  injudicious  economy  in 
first  expenditures  to  become  far  less  frequenl  than 
used  to  be  the  cause,  hut  the  manufacturing  landscape 
is  still  dotted  with  mills  suffering  from  too  little  boiler 
power,  inefficient  engines,  rattle-trap  machinery,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  evils  that  descend  Nemesis  like 
on  tin-  plant  that  is  maltreated  at  its  commercial  birth. 

The  difference  between  a  cheap  and  nasty  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  an  efficient  and  possibly  costly  suhsti 
tute  is  hound  to  show  in  opeartion  under  the  following 
headings : 

1     Decreased  capacitj  ;  either  the  mechanism  is  too 

highly  rated  by  the  seller  or  the  purchaser  has  Impel 

.    in  first'  cost,  with  the  intention  of  overloading 

the  apparatus 

Shutting  down  for  repairs;  this  is.  of  course,  a 
■  .-nit  of  forcing  a  machine  beyond  its  capacity. 
W(%)  Upkeep  and  repairs  very  expensive  and  deteri 
.,ii  very  rapid. 
When  the  boilers  ami  prime  movers  of  a  mill  are  m 
,,,te  to  carry  the  load,  the  cause  is  not  necessarilj 
K«-ahli-  to  the  boiler  plant,  thougb  if  'he  boil 

ssly  'made. pmte.  it   is  ;,  fault   that  should 

ted   at    oi :   no  mill   superintended    should 

.  keep  a  dailj   record  of  the  boiler  load  so  he 

,nd   fore-  w  hen   n SSary   Foi 

jch   will  enable  him   to  handle  his  load 

Bnd   at   the  same   time  always  have 

boiler  being  cleaned  ami   put    in   first  class  eondi- 

it    may   not   he  lack  o! 

thai   is  the  besetting  si,,  of  the  power 

times  the  case  that   the  steam 

cheap   and    inefficient  : 
•tie  that  has  leak}    val 

Often     Use     tw  ice     (hi 

M   •  ki  pt,  or  a  larger 


The  writer  remembers  one  plant  that  came  under  his 
personal  supervision  on  which  he  obtained,  after 
months  of  fighting,  permission  to  spend  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($50,000),  correcting  cheap  conditions.  When 
the  new  apparatus  was  installed  and  iu  operation,  the 
find  hill  dropped  $300  a  month.  The  money  was 
spent  not  in  new  engines,  because  we  could  use  all  the 
exhausl  steam,  hut  was  chiefly  spent  in  correcting  pip- 
ing,  E 1  water  heating,  pumps  and  boiler  parts.     It 

is  uothing  unusual  to  find  a  power  house  with  its  com- 
ponent parts  balanced  about  as  follows:  for  every  100 

horsepower    of    boiler    there     might     he     50     horsepower 

of  grate,  7.">  horse  power  of  stack,  inadequate  hoiler 
feed  heating  apparatus.  25  horsepower  of  engine,  and 
a  load  running  from  a  minimum  of  10  horse  power 
to  a  peak  of  150  horsepower  in  24  hours:  all  this  with 
the  engines  eating  steam  and  exhausting  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Often  the  boilers  are  burning  soft  coal  on 
grates  designed  for  anthracite,  with  long  narrow  tor- 
tuous gas  passages  to  the  stack.  Euch  a  plant  invari- 
ably goes  what  is  colloquially  called  the  limit,  and  on 
top  of  conditions  of  this  sort  will  suffer  from  lack  of 
pi  oper  pipe  covering,  poor  drainage  of  steam  pipes 
no  traps  or  worse  than  no  traps,  overloaded  motors. 
inadequate  wiring,  shafting  out  of  line.  size.  etc. 
..It  is  a  trying  experience  to  listen  to  the  engineer  of 
such  a  plant,  together  with  the  superintendent  ami  the 

owner,  expatiate  on  the  impossibility  of  locating  some 
power  trouble  while  they  look  for  words  of  commenda- 
tion from  their  listener.  Of  course,  with  the  prevalence 
of  such  troubles,  their  evident  remedy  is  often  as  a 
tale  that  is  told:  the  moral  is  accepted  and  seldom  act- 
ed upon.  It  is.  however,  mole  often  than  not  that  the 
greal  majority  of  the  troubles  that  develop  when  a 
plant  is  operated  for  a  few  years  are  directly  charge- 
able to  an  effort  to  cut  the  first  cost  by  the  original 
designer. 

Possiblj    it    is   not    always   the   conscious   fault    of   the 

mill     architect     ami    engil r        that     tin'    output     of    a 

paper  mill  is  choked  at  the  outlet  by  the  installation 
of  a  cheap  or  >d'  an  inadequate  paper  machine;  one  ob- 
ject of  this  article  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  Salient 
points  of  a  paper  machine  that  deserves  attention  and 
investigation  from  an  intending  purchaser  before  de 
ining  on  the  si/e  ami  make  which  he  will  recom- 
mend as  the  most  desirable  for  the  working  future  of 
the  mill  in  which  he  is  interested. 

The  main  points  of  consideration  in  buying  a  paper 

machine  are  as  follow  s 

1  "Reputation  of  similar  machines  hy  the  same 
maker  for  continuity  of  service  "  \  good  measure  id' 
this  is  obtained  bj  stating  the  output  of  similar  ma- 
chines ill  pounds  of  finished  saleable  paper  per  inch 
of  width  of  wire,  per  day,  as  shown  by  the  average 
production  in  tons  per  da$  for  any  given  period  of 
emit  unions  service  It  is  quite  an  interesting  stud}  to 
c, imp. ne  the  iiverage  productive  powei  of  paper  ma- 
chines on  this  hasis  The  fust  cost  of  a  machine  avei 
aging  si)  *."iim»  per  inch  of  width  when  compared  with 
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another  averaging  say  only  $400  per  inch  of  width, 
seems  large  to  the  prospective  purchaser;  bu1  suppose 
the  first  machine  will  make  say  700  pounds  of  finished 
paper  per  inch  of  width  per  daj  on  the  average,  while 
the  second  will  only  deliver  say  600  pounds  per  inch 
of  width  in  i lie  same  time,  as  far  as  can  be  determined 
by  averaging  up  known  performances.  If  such  be  pre- 
sumably possible,  then  the  first  machine  would  pay 
back  its  excess  cost  per  inch  of  width  three  times  in 
the  first  year.  These  figures  are  given  to  illustrate 
the  point  of  reputation:  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  research  of  which  they  purport  to  he  an  ex- 
ample, should  he  within  the  ability  of  a  prospective 
purchaser,  armed  as  he  i>  before  purchasing,  with  the 
power  to  make  his  inquiries  very  interesting  to  those 
who  wish  to  secure  his  order. 

(2)  Accessibility  of  parts  tending  to  shorten  the 
time  of  putting  on  new  clothing,  washing  felts,  etc. 
The  larger  a  machine  the  more  important  this  point  he- 
comes,  because  the  period  of  inaction  of  the  machine 
during  these  necessary  operations  is  more  prolonged 
owing  to  its  size,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of 
output  that  is  lost  during  these  intervals  is  correspond- 
ingly increased.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  point  let  us 
assume  that  the  finished  product  is  worth  $40.00,  and 
tin-  stock  is  worth  $30.00  a  ton.  giving  a  loss  of  $1(1.0(1 
for  every  ton  of  paper  not  made.  Lei  us  assume  that 
one  machine  will  make  almost  50  tons  a  da\  or  sa\ 
roughly  over  two  tons  an  hour,  that  is.  it  is  nearly  L50" 
wide,  making  news.  For  every  minute  the  machine  is 
not  in  operation,  there  is  a  loss  of  :!:;  cents,  about  $20 
an  hour.  For  a  200"  wide  machine,  this  amount  is 
correspondinglj    increased,     'hie   hour  gained  a   week 

in  the  time  consumed  in  manipulating  tl lothing  of 

a  machine  is  equal  to  $1,000  gained  a  year,  or  at  in 
per  cent,  to  $10,000  difference  in  first  cost,  that  it  is 
well  to  he  willing  to  pay  for  tie-  more  efficient  machine 
in  this  respect  only. 

Percentage  of  operating  time  lost  due  to  the 
breakage  of  the  paper:  this  is  a  measure  of  the  effic- 
iency of  the  design  of  a  machine  in  a  manner  so  inti- 
mate and  so  innately  true  that  it  is  surely  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  intending  purchaser  to  find  out  it'  pos- 
sible what  difference  there  may  he  between  the  per- 
centages of  idle  time,  expressed  as  ratios  of  the  great- 
est possible  operating  time,  for  all  the  makes  of  ma- 
chines he  may  have  under  consideration.  A  very  few 
hours  of  idleness  on  the  part  of  a  machine  during  the 
year  will  not  only  destroy  any  saving  that  may  have 
been  affected  in  the  first  cost,  hut  it  will  also  ski 
cream  from  the  profit  of  the  mill,  and  send  it  hack  to 
the  beaters  to  absorb  more  labor. 

4  tost  of  upkeep.  This  includes  not  only  the  act- 
ual cost  of  repairs  and  replacals,  the  regrinding  of 
rolls,  etc.,  etc.  hut  also  the  cost  of  lost  output,  owing 
To  the  enforced  loss  of  product  due  to  a  breakdown. 
The  life  of  a  paper  machine  is.  of  course,  largely,  de- 
pends on  the  durability  of  the  design,  such  durability 
of  design  is  onh  obtained  by  long  experience.  The 
ultimate  value  of  a  paper  machine  to  its  owner  is  more 
dependent  on  its  life,  its  continuity  of  action,  and  its 
independence  of  repairs  than  upon  its  first   cosl 

5  As  a  paper  machine  depends  on  its  capacity,  or 
rather  its  ability  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  paper 
per  unit  of  time  in  order  to  show  an  adequate  return 
for  the  money  invested  in  it.  ami  as  it  is  really  the  ulti- 
mate crowning  essential  element  in  the  commercial  suc- 
cess of  all  the  operations  that  had  up  to  it.  it  is  of 
prime  importance  that  first  cost  he  given  a  distinctly 
secondary  place  in  comparing  two  paper  machines  with 


tlie  intention  of  selecting  one.  On  the  Fourdrinier 
part,  the  comparative  areas  of  the  two  forming  tables 
should  he  contrasted,  and  the  number  id'  feet  of  roller 
contact  per  foot  per  minute  should  he  noted.  The  de- 
sign of  the  hearings  of  the  suction  l>o\es.  of  the  ca- 
pacity for  change  of  elevation,  all  are  far  better  worth 
considering  than  the  dollars  and  cents  view.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  a  difference  in  price  of  $25,000.00 
at  10  per  cent,  interest  is  $2,500.00,  which  means  the 
amount  lost  at  $10.00  a  ton.  by  a  shut  down  of  five 
days,  of  a  machine  150  in.  wide,  or  of  three  and  three- 
quarter  days  of  a  machine  200  in.  wide,  or  to  illustrate 
in  another  fashion  a  difference  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  saved  in  first  price  by  buying  a  cheaper  ma- 
chine ma.\  result,  if  the  cheaper  machine  is  not  as  good 
if  it  loses  by  breaks,  by  changing  clothing,  by  wash- 
ing up.  or  by  late  starting,  only  a  little  over  1  per  cent, 
of  its  operating  time,  if  a  200  in.  machine,  or  a  little  ov- 
er 1 1  ■_.  p.c.  if  a  150  in.  machine)  in  the  loss  of  no1  onty 
the  interest  at  10  per  cent,  of  the  monej  saved  on  the 
first  cost.  Inn  also  in  cutting  profits  on  a  larger  amount 
invested  in  the  rest  of  the  null.  |i  is  evidently  a  sec 
ions  matter  to  handicap  the  main  controller  of  the  mil 
put   by  injudicious  attention  to  first   cosl. 

';  A  matter  of  importance  in  considering  the  first 
cost  of  a  paper  machine  as  compared  with  its  value 
as  a  profit  maker  is  the  consumption  of  clothing  h.\  the 
machine.  Wires  are  expensive,  ami  if  the  design  of 
stretcher,  the  squareness  of  the  fourdrinier  as  a  whole, 
ami  the  comparatively  small  power  required  to  drive 
it.  tend  in  any  one  design  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
"ire.  n  is  surely  worth  while  to  take  this  into  con 
sideration  A  glance  at  the  angle  the  wire  makes  over 
the  stretcher  roll  will  soon  inform  the  observer  as  to 
which  design  id'  fourdrinier  is  superior  in  this  respect: 
the  larger  this  angle  the  more  severe  the  stretch  of  the 
wire  for  th,-  sane-  force  on  the  stretch  roll  and  some 
times  the  front  tender  is  a  pretty  husky  fellow.  The 
wire  drives  all  the  rolls  except  the  lower  couch,  and  if 
these  rolls  turn  hard  or  unevenly  the  wire  is  to  that 
greater  extent  strained.  The  smaller  the  number  of 
wire  rolls  the  better  as  long  as  their  necessary  service 
is  fulfilled. 

The  design  of  the  stretcher  in  that  part  of  it  that 
gives  the  machine  tender  the  power  to  unduly  stretch 

tile     felts    ill    the     piess    pall      Is    Worthy      of    attention.        A 

long  felt  with  the  minimum  number  of  rolls,  tic  de 
of  the  bearings,  the  accessability  of  the  parts;  all 
these  things  are  more  important  than  first  cost.  When 
a  paper  machine  does  well,  the  owner  rapidly  fo 
the  first  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  remembers  his  de- 
signing engi r  with  pleasure:  if  the  paper  machine 

gives  trouble  and  is  not  making  good,  then  the  first 
cost  is  again  forgotten  hut  the  designing  engineer  who 
is  responsible  for  the  installation  of  an  inefficient  ma- 
chine, is  remembered  as  s thing  noxious  that  should 

he  avoided.  The  engineer  is  never  praised  for  what  is 
successful  in  his  work,  though  he  is  given  more  like  it 
to  do:  while  one  failure  on  his  part  will  destory  in  a 
da}   reputation  that  has  been  years  in  the  building. 

Tin-  question  of  first  cost  as  compared  with  cost  in 
operation  is  of  very  small  moment  whether  the  mec- 
hanism purchased  is  a  boiler,  an  engine,  a  pump,  a  Jor- 
dan or  whatever  machine  it  may  be;  and  this  fact  is 
becoming  recognized  more  and  more  every  day  by 
those  interested  in  manufacturing  establishments;  it  is. 
however,  indisputable  that  the  Paper  Machine  is  with- 
out a  rival  commercially  in  its  economic  independence 
of  first  cost  ami  its  absolute  dependence  on  s  iceessful 
operation;  this  is  due  to  the  greal   quantity  and  vol- 
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uuic  dI'  tlir  output  it  controls,  aii  output  so  large  and 
valuable  that  ;ill  other  machines  may  seem  insignifi 
cant  ;is  compared  with  it.  For  every  dollar  invested 
wisely  in  a  paper  machine  there  is  probably  ;i  larger 
return  than  can  !>,-  obtained  from  any  other  single 
anism,  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  prob- 
ably ;i  larger  proportion  of  loss,  should  the  purchaser's 
money  be  unwisely  invested  in  a  paper  machine  thai 
is  cheap  in  money  and  design,  than  niighl  result  from 
any  other  investment. 

it  i>  possible  to  paralyze  the  capacity  of  a  first- 
—  paper  machine  it'  it  is  cheaply  installed,  and  sav- 
ing in  first  cost  is  made  a  primary  object  in  its  immedi- 
rroundings.     It  is  quite  possible  to  cut  down  the 
output  of  ;i  paper  machine  by  placing  it   in  a  cheap 
building  where  the  floor  beams,  thougb  strong  enough, 
are  limber  and  springy;  where  the  supporting  columns 
are  designed  only  heavy  enough   for  first-class  ware- 
house practice  and  not   rigid  enough  to  resist   the  vi- 
ons   thai   come  with   machinery   in  motion.     It   is 
-     io  make  a  marked  reduction  in  the  ou1 
put  of  a  paper  machine,  and  a  correspondingly   large 
increase  in  the  order  for  "broke"  for  the  heaters,  if 
the  dryers  are  provided  with  a  cheap  ventilating 
tern  if  a  saving  in  first  est  prevents  an  adequate  sup- 
ply  of  dry  air.  and  the  prompt  removal  of  the  saturated 
aii-  thai    rises   from   the  dryer  nest    as   it    licks   up   the 
moisture  from  the  moving  paper;  five  hundred  cubic 
.,  air  per  pound  <<(  paper  is  the  minimum  figure 

-   mil, I  1 msidered  as  the  proper  amounl  to  sup 

ply  and  to  remove  from  the  environment  of  the  dryers: 
twice  this  amount  would  probably  he  better.  It  is  ;i 
simple  matter  to  spoil  the  efficiency  of  n  paper  ma- 
chine in  a  fine  firm  building,  with  a  magnificenl  ven- 
tilating system  serving  the  dryers,  if  the  prime 

■  small  for  its  work:  an  engine  may  he  ample  to 

drive  ;i   paper  machine  al   ;i  certain  s| d  when   first 

installed,  hut  if  often  happens  that  a  smooth  running 
paper  machine  seems  to  urge  its  owner  to  speed  it  up; 
,  say  "another  li-".  fed  per  minute  will  no1 
hurt":  when  this  tine-  comes  and  the  engine  is  onlj 
just  big  enough  and  fast  enough,  and  is  indeed  '-'om- 
its limit  at  the  first  maximum  paper  speed  determined 
on,  then  the  saving  in  first  est  of  that  engine  means 
of  opportunity  for  increased  earnings. 

be  well  in  installing  the  machinery  in 

a  paper  mill,  to  insist  on  a  rigid  building  fust  and  fore- 

,v  hen  this  is  secured  to  determine  the  maximum 

,,,l  ,,umber  of  boilers  required  and  then  add  an- 

.,,   the  same   way   •-'»  through   the  whole   mill 

pile  to  shipping  room,  and  allow  for  growth. 

done  and  don.'  with  courage  and  audacitj . 

..f  that   mill  will  speak  highly  and 

■  l.-siu'iier.      Ki.st    est    is   onlj    a    matte, 

..,.  often,  to  use  a  slang  express,,,,,  ,.i  a 

hni  outpul  is  always  a  matter  ol  the  m.\\ . 

iae  to  reach  "a  thought"  through 

int.  rest    ■   of   praise. 


Ben  n  rnerl)   of  Easl   Pepperell,   Mass.. 

superintendent    of  the   hook    and 

,,la  Taper  Co.,  at   Windsor  Mills. 

,      Ills     duties.  I  I 

urn,-    ago, 
with    the   com  pan;        Mr. 
■  apable  and  thor 

.i\  ing    he,  i 

hoi 


TO   BUILD  UP  AMERICAN   EXPORT   TRADE. 

I-',,,-  ti,,.  purpose  of  co-ordinating  the  foreign  trade 
activities  of  the  nation  in  an  aggressive  and  system- 
atic  extensi »f   American   oversea    commerce,    Alba 

B.  .Johnson,  presidenl  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention,  held  at  Washington,  Maj  -•  mid  28,  has 
meed  the  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil, created  by  resolution  of  the  several  hundred  dele- 
gates from  aii  parts  of  the  United  States  who  attended 
that  conference.  .lames  A.  Karrell.  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  <  lot  poration  .is  named  as  the  chair- 
man,  and   all    sections   of  tl ountry.   and    practically 

all  branches  of  industry,  commerce,  transportation  and 
finance  are  represented  among  the  members. 

Outlining  the  purpose  of  the  council.  Mr.  Farrell 
said  : 

"The  next  great  era  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  United  states  will  he  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade,  and  the  formation  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Council 

is  ; cessarj    preparation    for  this  evolution   in   our 

business  life.  By  gathering  active  and  representative 
business  men  into  such  a  body  and  co-operating  with 
all  elements  in  our  oversea  commerce  it  is  hoped  to  en- 
courage every  practical  and  sound  policy  designed 
to  secure  for  us  our  share  of  the  trade  of  the  world's 
markets.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is 
now  valued  at  four-ami -a-half  billion  dollars  a  year, 
of  which  tWO-and-a-half  billion  dollars  represent  ex- 
ports.        This    trade    has    developed     largely    h.v    reason 

of  our  natural  resources  and  the  individual  enterprise 
of  American  industry,  bill  without  an  American  mer- 
chant marine,  comprehensive  national  policj  or  com- 
mercial and  industrial  cooperation.  The  foreign 
trade  is  important  as  affecting  American  industrial  en- 
terprise and  labor  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  large  enough  to  absorb  all  our  manufacturing  po- 
tentialities." 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  Washing- 
ton, which  was  attended  by  341  delegates,  representing 
seventy-two  manufacturers'  associations,  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  commercial  and  indutsrial  or- 
ganizations, showed  that  American  manufacturers. 
merchants,  railroad  and  shipping  interests  earnestly 
desire  a  more  systematic  development  of  the  foreign 
trade,   through    creation   of  a    merchant    marine,   estah- 

lisl nt  of  American  hanks  abroad  and  governmental 

co  operation  in  foreign  trade.  The  convention  unani- 
mouslj  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  "the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  makes  it  essential  to 
the  hest  interests  of  the  nation  that  the  Government 
and  industrial,  commercial,  transportation  and  finan- 
cial interests  should  cooperate  in  an  endeavor  to  ,\ 
tend  our  foreign  trade."  This  will  he  the  purpose  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Greater  pros 
through  greater  foreign  trade  is  the  basic  prin 

ciple    of    the    movement. 

Roberl    II.    Patchin,    formerly    Washington    corres 
pondenl  of  the  New   York  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
larj   of  the  council,  with  temporary   offices  at  71 
Broadv  a.\ .  New  York. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  A  FULP  MILL. 

calculation  published  bj  the  -  Papier 

Zeitllllg"   a    pulp   plant    recpiires  two  cords   of   «,,. 
the   toil    of   pulp,    as    well    as   an    aggregate   of   one-half 
ton   of  sulphur,   coal    and    lime    to   the   ton    of   maniifac 
product.        Th msiimptioii   of  horse   power  pei- 
tou  of  pulp  is  estimated  nl  6  to  10  h.p.  in  24  hours. 
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Influence  of  the  Addition  of  Hedychium   Pulp  to  Chemical 
and  Mechanical   Wood   Pulps  Upon  the  Physical 
Qualities  of  Paper  Produced  Therefrom 


By  CLAYTON  BEADLE  and  HENRY  P.  STEVENS. 


Hitherto,  in  the  various  published  investigations  on 
the  subjeel  of  Hedychium  coronarium,  the  results  re- 
corded have  In  do  with  papers  of  various  kinds,  quali- 
ties, and  substances  made  the  fibre  alone  or,  in  some 
few  instances,  with  the  addition  of  clay.  No  results 
have  been  published  with  a  view  t<>  ascertaining  the 
effects  of  using  Hedychium  coronarium  in  admixture 
with  other  papermaking  fibres.  In  ;i  paper  mill  where 
a  commercial  trial  was  made  of  Hedychium  coronarium 
paper  of  the  strong  Manila  quality,  il  was  decided, 
subsequent  to  the  production  of  the  Manila  paper,  to 
mix  some  of  the  beaten  Hedychium  coronarium  pulp 
with  long-fibre  sulphite  pulp.  This  gave  rise  to  a  very 
strong  paper  possessing  qualities  somewhere  intermedi- 
ate between  those  of  strong  sulphite  and  si  rong  .Manila. 
As  Hedychium  has  the  property  of  self-sizing  pulp,  we 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  ascertain  whether  it 
imparts  these  self-sizing  qualities  to  other  fibres  when 
used  iii  admixture  with  them.  Also,  whether,  on  the 
addition  of  considerable  quantities  of  clay,  the  paper 
still  retained  its  sizing  qualities. 

Certain  physical  qualities  of  clay  loaded  Hedy- 
chium papers  have  recently  been  dealt  with  i  "The 
Effects  of  .Mineral  Loading  upon  the  Physical  Qualities 
of  'Hedychium'  Paper,"  Journ.  Sue  Dyers  and  Col 
ourists,  March.  1914,  \\\..  No.  3  .  a1  considerable 
length.  Clay  loaded  Hedychium  papers  of  the  pen  i  nl 
age  compositions  given  in  Table  A  were  examined  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  remained  inkproof.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  ordinary  fibres.  In  order  to  render  them 
inkproof,  have  to  be  sized  with  rosin  or  gelatin  .  and 
that  the  addition  of  clay  calls  for  an  increased  con 
sumption  or  rosin  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  clay 
retained,  that  is  if  the  loaded  papers  are  to  retain  as 
great  an  inkproof  quality  as  that  of  the  unloaded. 


Table  A. 

No. 

Date. 

lie 

dychium. 

Clay. 

1.     Dei 

•ember   16, 

1913. . .  . 

100.0 

0.0 

2. 

91.5 

B.5 

3. 

85 . 1 1 

15.0 

4. 

•' 

82 . 7 

17.3 

5. 

" 

73.2 

26.8 

6. 

" 

68.6 

::i  .2 

7. 

" 

">7 . 7 

12.3 

No.  1,  consisting  of  Hedychium  and  containing  no 
loading,  behaves  towards  ink  very  much  like  a  strong 
Manila  paper,  that  is.  a  broad  ink  mark  showed  the 
liability  of  repelling  the  ink  on  the  surface  somewhat. 
The  same  liability  is  to  be  noticed  with  some  very  hard 
tub  sized  papers.  This  is  a  general  indication  of  hard 
sizing. 

No.  -.  which  contains  8.5  per  cent,  of  clay,   behaves 
very  similarly,  but  repels  the  ink  on  surface  in  a  s 
what  less  degree. 

No.  3  also,  although  in  the  case  of  '■'>  the  ink  spreads 
in  a  more  normal  fashion. 

All  these  are  very  resistant  to  ink  penetration. 

No.  4.  containing  17  per  cent,  of  clay,  shows  great  re- 
sistance of  penetration  of  ink.  but  the  ink  spreads  on 
the  surface  in   a   uniform   manner  more  like  that   of  a 


may   be  said   id'   Nos. 


irmal    paper,  and    the 

id  (i. 

Xo.  7.  which  contains  4L'  per  cent,  of  loading,  which 
an  exceedingly  high  percentage,  and  with  ordinary 
iper  stock  would  require  a  large  amount  of  rosin  in 
der  lo  render  it  properly  inkproof.  does  not  show  the 
asl  peiiet  ration  to  the  other  side  for  ordinary  sub- 
ances,  and.  when  Stephens'  blue-black  ink  is  used, 
hich  we  use  as  a  standard,  shows  practically  uniform 
'leading  on  the  surface  and  no  appearance  whatever 
'  penetration  to  the  other  side  For  normal  thickness. 


Table  B. 

( lorn] 

H.SlI 

loll. 

1  tursl 

St 

rain  in  lbs. 

illg 

dychium 

.    M, 

•chanic 

id  A  or 

per 

square  inch. 

ch 

emical 

r    -,nl 

|; 

Vr  cent. 

Pe 

A. 

1 

B. 

pill 

(1 

ni  5 

58.3 

'Ml 

111 

65.0 

117.11 

Ml 

L'II 

63.0 

63.0 

7(1 

30 

65.0 

no.:; 

till 

in 

iii).  1 

68.3 

•Ml 

oil 

55.0 

70.0 

III 

i;u 

;>i  i  .  u 

(iii.l 

30 

70 

ii.  0 

i.l  .6 

l'ii 

sll 

38.6 

58 . 1 

10 

'III 

::i   ii 

id  .  1 

— 

inn 

I'll.  II 

54.6 

These  results,  therefore,  show   that  the  influence  of 
the  parenchyma  cells  of  the  Hedychium  is  so  greal  as 

to  enable  papers  to  he  loaded  with  (day  up  to  the  ex- 
tent    of     III     pel'    cent,     without      breaking    doWII     the     self 

sizuiL:  qualities.  This  is  m  itself  a  valuable  property. 
It  must  not  furthermore  !"■  lost  sight  of  that  with  most 
paper  making  fib  ould  he  practically  impossible 

to  retain  such  a  large  percentage  of  clay,  even  with  the 
aid  of  rosin  sizing. 

Mixtures  of  Hedychium  pulp  and  mechanical  wood 

pulp  were  made  of  [positions  as  per  Table   II.      Sim 

ilar  mixtures  were  made  of  Hedychium  pulp  and  chem- 
ical  wood   pulp.      Papers  were   made   fr iach   of  them 

and  carefully  tested  l>>  ink  tests.  Tapers  prepared 
from  the  Hedychium  mechanical  mixtures  were  also 
teste, I  b\  ink  tests.  Down  to  mixtures  containing  I'll 
per  cent.  Hedychium  and  10  per  cent,  mechanical  wood, 
there  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  penetration  or 
spreading  upon  the  surface,  in  fact  such  mixtures 
appear  to  behave,  as  regards  ink  bearing  and  ink 
spreading,  in  the  same  manner  as  mo  per  cent.  Hedy- 
chium. At  50  per  cent.  Hedychium  ami  50  per  cent. 
mechanical  wood  there  is  a  slight  disposition  to  spread- 
ing laterally,  i.  ,-..  a'  right  angles  to  the  ink  mark,  in 
feathers  upon  the  surface  hut  with  practically  no  pene 
tration.     At   to  per  emit.  Hedyehium  and  no  per  cent. 

mechanical   wood   the   feathery  spread  on   the  surface   i~ 
nte, I.     At   30  per  cent.   Hedychium   and   70 

en',   mechanical   w I   the  ink   penetration   t,,  the  other 

surface   is   distinctly    marked,   and    both    the    feathering 

ami  the  penetration  increase  with  increased  quantities 
of  mechanical;  thus  80  per  cent,  mechanical  more  so 
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than  To.  and  90  per  cent,  more  ><>  than  80  per  cent.,  and, 
of  course,  100  per  cent,  mechanical  is  quite  soft  and 
liable  to  immediate  penetration. 

Taking  the  case  of  Hedychium-chemical  w I  pulp 

mixtures  when  tested  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  above 
show  very  surprising  results.  All  of  them  show  no 
spreading  ami  do  penetration.  The  breaking  down  in 
ink  bearing  qualities  is  between  the  paper  showing  lo 
per  cent.  Hedychium  and  90  per  cent,  chemical  wood, 
ami  the  100  per  cent,  chemical  won. I  paper. 

[1  i-  evident,  therefore,  thai  not  only  has  Hedychium 
when  in  admixture  with  clay,  mechanical  and  chemical 
wood,  marked  strength-giving  and  such  like  qualities, 
hut  it  acts  as  a  sizing  agenl  as  well  as  a  mineral  re- 
tainer, ami  the  proportion  necessary  to  produce  self- 
sizing  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  proportions  (per- 
centage compositions  of  Hedychium  with  these  other 
aces,  hut  upon  the  nature  of  the  substances  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  Thus  with  chemical  wood-pulp,  a 
small  amount  of  Hedychium  only,  such  as  in  per  cent., 
is  sufficient  to  produce  self-sizing;  with  mechanical  it 
is  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  somewhere  aboul 
the  same  proportion  with  clay. 

Table  B  is  also  intended  to  show  the  influence  of  ad- 
mixture of  Hedychium  with  a)  mechanical  or  b 
chemical  wood  pulp  upon  the  bursting  strain  of  the 
papers  produced.  The  first  two  columns  indicate  the 
compositions,  the  third  column  relates  to  (a)  mechani- 
cal, and  the  fourth  to  b  chemical.  The  bursting 
strain  is  expressed  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  and.  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  is  reduced  to  a  standard  sub- 
stance. Each  result  given  in  the  table  is  a  mean  of 
ten  tests.  Attempts  are  always  made  in  such  trials  to 
arrive  at  a  uniform  substance  so  as  to  avoid  any  further 
calculations,  but  where  they  differ  from  uniform  sub- 
stances they  are  calculated  to  a  uniform  substance. 

Tests  were  also  made     not   given   in   table)   of  the 
breaking  length   of  these  papers.     The   results  as 
gards  breaking  length  do  not   indicate  anything  par- 
ticularly striking. 

Hedychium  for  these  purposes  is  beaten  fairly  short 
in  order  to  make  it  operate  more  as  an  agglutinating 
agent  than  as  a  fibrous  material,  and.  in  each  case  of, 
that  used  in  admixture  with  chemical  wood,  it  • 
beaten  that  the  bursting  -train  of  loo  per  cent.  Hedy- 
chium was  made  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  bursting  strain  of  100  per  cent,  chemical. 
Taking  the  case  of  the  bursting  strain  of  the  Hedj 
i  mechanical  mixtures,  it  will  he  noticed  that  the 

lit.    Iledyehium    has    more-    than    doubled    the 

train  of  the  100  per  cent,  mechanical.     Prom 

top  members  of  the  series,  there  is  no 

nee  of  diminution  in  the  bursting  strain  until  the 

•  somewhere  between  To  per  cenl 

ami  CO  pei nt.  Hedychium  and  30  per  cent,  to  1"  per 

mechanical.     After  this  point  as  the  percentage 
chanical    ii  o    the    bursting    strain   di- 

Iledyehium  is  a  pulp  which  stands  the  admixture  of 

tain   proportion  of  other  material   much   inferior 

ing  deterioration,  at    least    SO   far 

led.     This   is  home  out    in 

meal  mixtun  a .  it  has  been  ob 

of  admixture  « ith  claj .  and  it  is  also 

out  when  to  look  at  the  figun 

Hedychium   and  chemical 
■  ich  the  unmixed  chemical  wood  is  onlj 
■   Herychium      II 


will  be  observed  that,  from  LOO  per  cent.  Hedychium 
up  to  50  per  cent.  Hedychium  and  50  per  cent,  chemi- 
cal, there  is  a  distinct  rise  in  bursting  strain,  loll  per 
cent.  Hedychium  being  58  and  the  oil  per  cent,  being 
To.  after  which  then-  is  a  distinct   fall.     We  can  only 

; unt  for  these  results  by  assuming  that  there  is  in 

the  normal  Hedychium  pulp  a  surplus  of  parenchyma 
cells,  that  is.  more  than  is  required  for  giving  to  the 

Hedychium  fibres  proper  their  u issary  strength  and 

self-sizing  qualities,  so  that  on  the  addition  thereto  id' 
any  foreign  fibre  a  mixture  may  he  obtained  which 
possesses  greater  strength  or  greater  bursting  strain 
than  tie-  st rengt li-iri x'inir  constituent,  namely,  the  Iledy- 
ehium. This  is  a  distinctly  valuable  property,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  blend  Hedychium 
w  ith  other  paper-making  fibres.  Nol  only  is  this  prop- 
erty to  be  note, |  s,,  far  as  the  bursting  strain  is  con- 
cerned, but  also  the  breaking  length.  Thus  the  mean 
breaking  length  of  the  unmixed  Iledyehium  and  chem- 
ical, that  is.  when  each  unmixed  paper  is  tested  and 
the  mean  taken  for  both,  is  4.5  kilometres.  One  would 
assume  in  the  ordinary  course  of  .-vents  that  all  mix- 
of  tin-  two  would  fall  somewhere  between  the 
figure  obtained  for  the  unmixed  Hedychium  and  that 
obtained  for  the  unmixed  mechanical.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  unmixed  Hedychium  shows  4.0  kilometres 
breaking  strain,  and  that  containing  80  per  cent.  Iledy- 
ehium and  i'o  per  cent,  chemical  is  6.0  kiloi 
Then-fore  much  stronger  paper  is  obtained  by  mixing 
the  two  than  from  either  of  the  constituents  separately. 
We  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that  far  stronger  pa- 
pers  are   obtainable   alone   than    any    of   those    recorded 

above  when  the  material  is  suitably  beaten  for  the  pur- 
pose, i.  e..  when  Hedychium  is  beaten  for  lout:  and 
hairy  papers  or  krafts.  Thus  the  greatest  strength  so 
far  obtained  is  somewhere  between  lo  and  11  kilo- 
metres. The  Iledyehium  pulp  here  used  is  prepared 
in  such  a  way  as  t.i  acl  as  an  agglutinating,  compact- 
ing, and  self  sizing  agent,  and  as  a  mineral  retainer. 
At  tin-  same  time  in  some  respects  it  possesses  quali- 
ties which  at-.-  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  strong  krafts. 
When,  however,  the  Hedychium  and  chemical  pulps  are 
hi. -in l.-d  with  large  proportions  of  chemical,  as.  say, 
equal  weights  of  each,  although  the  bursting  strain  is 
very  high,  the  breaking  length  found  is  almost  exactly 
that  calculated,  the  observed  being  4.TT  kilometres  and 
tin-  calculated  4.o  kilom 

When  a  fibre  is  investigated   for  the  first  time  it   is 
desirable  to  examine  the  qualities  of  paper  producible 

from  it  without  admixture  with  other  fibres,  hut  inas- 
much as  the  qualities  of  mixture  cannot  he  inferred 
and  the  pap.-r  maker  works  mostly  with  blended  I 
it  is  important  as  a  further  st.-p  to  t.-st  the  qualities  of 
\arious  mixtures.  This  communication  is  for  tin.  pur- 
pose of  recording  tin-  influence  of  such  mixtures. 


R.  H.  CAMPBELL  IS  HONORED. 

Toronto,  (int..  Julj  20.  B  II  Campbell,  Superin- 
tendent of  Forestrj  tor  the  Dominion,  was  signally  hon- 
ored by  being  mad.-  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 

Scottish    Arboriculture   Society,    which    honor    was   .-..n 

f.-rr.-d   upon   him   at   the  dia ml  jllbili 

tin-  societ)   at   Edinburgh.     Mr.  Campbell  in  replying, 
referred  to  the  keen  interest  which  the  Canadian  Qoi 
.ii nt    had   displayed    in    regard    to   forestry    work 

tlirnn  I  i. .minion. 
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Saw  Mill   Refuse  and  the  Pulp  and   Paper  Industry 

By  G.  B.  STEFFANSON. 
(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  &   Paper  Magazine.) 


-Many  a  saw  mill  owner  regrets  that  he  has  to  stand 
the  cost  of  eonvej  ing  wood  refuse,  which  cannot  by 
any  means  be  disposed  of  for  the  raising  of  neces- 
sary power  for  the  saw  mill,  to  a  place  where  it  can  con- 
veniently be  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

He,  however  seldom  realizes  that  the  refuse  has  a 
commercial  value  as  fuel  foi  steam  raising,  if  his  saw 
mill  is  located  in  a  reasonable  distance,  from  a  plai  e  or 
places  where  powei  is  used,  and  cheap  water  power 
or  a  local  natural  resource  of  fuel  is  not  available. 

Hundreds  of  power  plants  throughoul  the  Dominion 
use  imported  coal  foi  fuel,  though  in  the  vicinity  an 
abundance  of  wed   waste  is  destroyed. 


/^■y 


The  average  saw  mill  refuse  has  not  a  large  vain 
fuel,  if  weighl  and  hulk  are  taken  into  consideration,  ii 
rightly   handled  it   can.  however,  he  shipped  both   by 
water  and   by  rail   for  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
advantage  of  the  seller  as  well  as  of  the  consumer. 

Here  the  Railway  Commissioners  as  well  as  the  rail- 
wax-  companies  could  help  the  industry  in  general  by 
granting  low  local  rates,  this  would  soon  add  to  the 
tonnage,  and  even  if  not  giving  a  direct  income,  would 
bring  down  the  railroad's  local  tonnage  cost,  and  thus 
give  an  indirect  income  to  the  railway  companies.  Suit 
aide  cars  would,  however,  have  to  he  provided. 

The  sawdust  is  usually  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
raising  of  the  power,  oecessarj  in  the  sawmill  using 
ordinary  Dutch  ovens.  By  usins.'  more  efficient  ovens 
much  more  than  the  necessary  power  could  be  raised 
for  sale  or  some  of  the  sawdust  could  he  sold  to  other 
steam  raisers. 

Pulp    and    paper    mills    are.    as    a    rule,    located    near 

saw  mills,  as  they  both  have  the  sa source  for  the 

supply   of  their  main   raw   material:  still,  if  the   two 


mills  do  not  belong  to  the  same  concern,  it  usually 
so  happens  that  the  saw  mill  goes  on  destroying  it- 
wood  refuse,  and  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  buys  i.n 
ported  and  expensive  coal  for  fuel. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SAW  .MILL  REFUSE  AS  A  FUEL 
FOE  STEAM  RAISING  is  NOT  FULLY  REALIZED 
AMONGST  PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  is.  that  only  in  re- 
cent \e.,is.  ovens  have  been  designed,  which  in  an  ec- 
onomical way  utilize  even  low  grade  saw  mill  refuse, 
without   being  too  expensive  in   first   cost   and   in   up- 

keep. 

(hens  have  been  designed  along  many  different  lines, 
gas  generating,  stoker  arrangements  for  direct  firing 
under  tin-  boiler,  and  so  on.  and  more  or  less  fancj 
designs  of  Dutch  ovens  have  been  tried. 

The  best  oven  as  yet  designed  for  the  utilization 
of  this  kind  of  fuel  is  undoubtedly  the  Half  (ias  Fur- 
nace. 

This   furnace  or  oven   is  not    very  cheap  in   first   cost. 

'I,hl   "   lakes  so experience  even   for  a   bricklayer, 

competenl  on  tin-  brick  work,  to  build  it 

This  is  undoubtedly  on. 


of   the   main    reasons   why 

quickly     found      its      way 

•   world   where  saw   mill    re- 


1  his    kin, |    (if    oven    has    not 

throughout  the  pai  ts  of  th 

i  use   is  available. 

Ovens  of  this  kind  will  be  burned  out  in  two  or  three 
months  if  built  by  an  incompetent  brick  layer,  and  of 
inferior  material,  whereas  an  oven  built  righl  and  of 
the  righl  kind  of  material  and  properly  looked  after, 
Should  stand  for  .  ■  i  •_•- 1 1 1  ecu  months  to  two  years,  going 
night   and  day. 

Onlj  high  grade  fine  grained  fire  brick,  true  in  angle 
and  with  sharp  comers  should  be  used,  ami  for  the 
arches  bricks  of  the  righl  shape  ale  most   essential. 

The  bricks  should  before  setting  be  ground  well  to 
gether,    in    order    to    get    a    tighl     lit.         A    thin    mortal 

"t  equal  parts  oi  unburnt  lire  clay,  and  burnt  crushed 
fire  brick  or  quartz  sand  till  well  sifted,  should  be  used 
A"  even,  thin  lave-  0f  the  mortar  should  be  evenly 
spread  over  the  joint  surface  of  tin-  brick,  and  this 
worked    down    m    its    place    as   close   as    possible   to   .ret 

the  smallest  possible  joints.  This  is  a  verj  essential 
thing,  as  the  temperature  is  ver]  high,  especially 
111  the  upper  pari  of  a  half-gas  oven  and  the  heat  eats 

out  a  wide  joint  much  quicker  than  it  burns  „|  fire 

brick,  thus  exposing  two  sides  of  the  brick  to  the  fire 
Fig.  1  shows  a  longitudinal  cut  elevation  of  a  half 

gas  oven,   attached   to  a    Lancashire   boiler  of    1  DOI)  so 

"-  heating  surf< 100  II.  1".       Fig.  L.  shows  a  cross- 
cut    elevation    at     the     feed     holes,    and     Fig      3    .|,oWs    a 
Ut    elevation     ill    the    middle    of    the    oVen         Miri,- 

the  difference  between  the  width  of  tl„.  fuel  room  ami 
the  width  of  the  grates.       Figs.  2  and  3 

The   fuel    is  admitted    through    the   two    feed    holes 

I   hese    holes    should     be    Well     covered     over    hv     fl|e| 

or  by  lids,   in   order  not   to  admit   an   excess   of  air  this 
way.        The   grates  are   ,„,;,,   M  ordinary  coa] 
or  as  st,p  or  extension   -rates,  this  latter  especially 
where   sawdust    is   burnt    as   well,   ami   in    order   not    to 
allow  any  oi  th,-  fuel  to  escape  to  the  ash  pit  unburnl 

I  lie    -rates    should    be    kept    Well    coVefed    wit),     f,,,.]    j„' 

tie-  lower  part  ot  the  oven  ami  to  accomplish  this  tl„- 
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upper  part  should  at  all  times  I"'  kepi  full  of  fuel. 
The  horizontal  ash  grate  c)  is  especially  liable  to  lay 
hair,  it'  the  fuel  is  not  poked  down  from  time  to  time. 
The  inclination  of  the  grates  could  be  made  larger,  in 
order  to  have  the  fuel  to  fall  down  and  cover  this  hori- 
zontal grate  without  any  extra  work.  this,  however, 
makes  it  more  difficull  to  remove  the  ashes  from  this 
wlnrc  they  mostly  collect.  This  asli  grate 
should  pieferabh  be  of  the  swivel  type  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  can  be  operated  from  outside  the  o\en. 


, .    ,      ,, 


/Tf.JZ 

The  prolongation  e  of  the  grates  serves  to  receive 
the  fuel  and  by  this  arrangemenl  a  considerable  quart 
tity  of  fuel  not  on  fire,  will  prevenl  an  excess  of  air 
from  entering  the  furnace,  even  if  the  lid  is  off. 

The  ash  pil  door  (f)  is  provided  with  small  dampers 
regulated  from  the  main  floor,  and  large  enough  to 
admit  sufficient  air  for  a  partial  combustion,  or  rater 
for  the  forming  of  combustionable  gases. 

A  canal     g    is  provided  for  behind  the  furnace  and 

under  the  front  part  of  the  boiler  to  accommodate  blow- 

ij.es.        From   this   large   canal   two  secondary   air 

canals     h     one  on  each  side  of  the  furnace,  lead  to  the 

both  canals     k   .  from  these  to  the  room   1 1     above  the 

lui  naee  chamber  and  through  the  holes  in  the  arch 

The  air  is  heated  when  passing  the  canals    k    and 

I   . 

ombustible   gases    from    the    furnace     o      pass 
i    the  canal     p     where  thej    are  thoroughly 

i|  with  the  hot  s ndary  air  coming  through  the 

i  omplete  combustion  therefore  takes  place 

enter  t  he  fire  t  ubes,  t  liua  lti  \  ing 

of  its  initial   In-at   to  the   front    part   of  the   fire 

2oi  k  outside.  iii>r  to  the  Inner 
ci  of  the  lire  tube,  which  latter  means  i nsiderable 

ft  he  boiler. 

When  linniL'  the  furin with  tire  brick  binders  es 

tending  from  tins  mto  the  brick  work   behind,  should 
be  pi  •■  Tins  in  order  to  pi 

re  brick   lining  to  fall  out   when  it   is  burn!   thin. 
eks  to  bum  out  half  of  the 

■it  he    til-.-    gets   to 

•  i  i he  lining,  tin-  longer  time  will 
I  to  burn  the  linit  >id  a  thin  film  id'  lining 


may  resist  the  action  of  tire  for  many  month.-,  if  it  is 
properly  stayed  so  that  it  cannot  lie  pressed  out  by  the 
light    pressure   of  the    fuel. 

The  fire  bridge  at  (r)  is  very  much  exposed  to  the 
lire  and  in  order  to  prolong  its  life  it  is  wise  to  pro- 
vide same  with  a  canal  through   which  air  circulates. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  grate  area  should 
he  about  one  one  hundredth  of  the  heating  surface 
in  a  plant  where  the  draught  is  aboul  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney 
and  an  economise!-  is  installed  and  consequently  the 
draught  at  the  <ras  inlet  to  the  boiler  is  about  one-half 
inch  of  water. 

A  larger  grate  area  proved  to  combust  too  much  of 
the  fuel  instead  of  transforming  it  into  combustible 
gases,  if  the  boiler  was  not  pressed  very  hard,  when  a 
large  loss  of  heat  in  the  fuel  gas  occurred.  A  smaller 
grate  area  lowered  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  consider- 
ably under  normal   working  capacity. 

Tin-  grate  area  should,  for  plants  of  above  descrip- 
tion, but  without  econoiiiisers.  be  from  15  to  20  pel- 
cent  smaller,  not  to  let  the  gases  escape  from  the  boiler 
at  too  high  a  temperature. 

In  boiler  plants  where  the  draught  is  low.  consider- 


ably  i   has  to  be  provided   for.  and  the 

furnace    so    bllllt     that     tile    I'llel    does    lint     leslst     the    direct 

"'  much.      The  secondan    air  canals  should   not    be 
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tno  long,  and  .ill  corners  should  In-  well  rounded  so  as 
nut  to  prevent  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  pass 
through. 

Minute  air  regulation  arrangements  should  In-  pro- 
vided I'm'  in  order  to  get  the  right  composition  of  the 
combustible  gases  anil  not  too  high  percentage  of  sur- 
plus hot  air  admitted  into  tin-  combustion  chamber. 

Thr  arch  (s  should  he  provided  with  prep  holes 
through  which  th >mbustible  gases  and  the  combus- 
tion can  In-  watched.  The  fireman  will  soon  he  able 
to  judge  from  the  color  of  the  flame,  how  to  regulate 
the  different  air  inlets,  especially  if  In-  has  a  combus- 
tion recorder  to  aid  him. 

Also  ordinary  Dutch  ovens  can  conveniently  In-  re- 
built to  half-gas  ovens,  care  should,  however,  he  taken 
that  the  design  is  such  that  the  secondary  air  is  thor- 
oughly  mixed  with  the  combustible  gases. 

The  following  tests  were  made  on  the  furnace  de 
scribed  above,  and  thej  do  to  some  extent  indicate 
the  value  of  different  kinds  of  refuse  as  fuel. 

Test    Xo 1  •_'  :;  4 

Duration  of  test  Ins..  4  4  4  4 

Quality   of    fuel 

below)    la  2a  3a  4a 

Quantity  of  fuel  lbs.  6.406  5.496  11.717  18,315 
Evaported  during  test  : 

lbs.  of  water  . . 28.263     14.929     28.354     '_"_MC7 

Pressure  aver,  during 

t.st  :  His.  per  sq.  in.  93,1  90,6  94,2  90,4 
Vi-rd  water  from  icon 

omiser    231  Hi's  244  274 

Evaporation     per    sq. 

ft.  heating  surface.  6,9  3,6  5, 1 

I. lis.    of   steam    per    lbs. 

of  fuel,  from  '■',:' 
degrees  P.  water  to 
s  t  e  a  m     of     boiler 

pressure    :;.{i7         2,27         1,99         0,95 

Quality  of  Fuel. 


ilaning 


F4.6 


la. — Refuse  from  wood  room 
per  cent  bone  >lr\ . 

Sawdust  4o.o  per  cent  dry. 

3a.— Cut   up  edgings  and   slab>  stored    for  6   months. 
69.2  per  cent   bone  dry. 

4a. — Cut  up  edgings  and  slabs  sawed  in  winter  time 
and  with  ice  on.  41  .9  per  cent  bon.-  dry. 


BELGO  DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  mill 
at  Shawinigan  Falls.  Que.,  is  undergoing  extensive  al 
terations  and  additions.     The  new  sulphite  plant  is  be 

ing  rapidly  constructed,  th.-    sec I    digester     being 

about  one-third  complete.     In  the  magnificent   modern 
building  which  has  been  built  to  accommodate  si 
machine   plant,   screens  and   offices,   the    very     finest 
equipment  is  to  be  seen. 

\    general  speeding-up  is  being  undertaken.       < 

machine  has  been  temporarily  shut  down  in  order  to 
increase  the  rate  of  production  to  605  feet  a  minute, 
ami  the  other  machines  an-  to  be  worked  to  capacity! 
In  the  near  future,  when  the  n.-w  machine  shop  is  com- 
plete,  the  old  shop  will  be  thrown  in  with  th.-  plant  as 
pari  of  tlie  paper  machine  room,  and  the  production  of 
the  concern  considerably  increase, 1. 

.Mr.   II.   Biermans,   th.-   General    Manager,    has 

lefl  on  an  ext.-nd.-d  trip  to  Europe,  leaving  aplete 

authority  over  both  construction  and  manufacturing 
ends  with  .Mr.  J.  Stadler,  the  Assistant  Manager  and 
Chief  Engineer. 


Trade  Inquiries 

.Mr.  1-'.  Daw.  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  reports 

that  several  inquiries  have  been  made  for  fibre  board 
and  wall  board,  and  evidence  of  interest  is  shown  hy 
firms  interviewed,  who  express  a  desire  to  see  samples 
with  full  particulars  as  to  the  uses,  and  conditions  of 
packing,  together  with  ([notations  in  sterling  c.i.f. 

Roofing  Material. 

Pell  roofing  material  is  an  article  in  common  use  in 
Britain,  as  is  also  the  case  with  other  forms  of  patent 
roofing  material  sold  under  different  names,  or  brands. 
Considerable  quantities  are  imported  from  Germany. 
A  number  of  firms  have  expressed  a  desire  to  ascer 
tain  what  is  manufactured  in  Canada,  in  the  hope  that 
business  can  be  opened  up.  It  is  desirable  when 
Offers  are  made  from  Canada,  to  place  very  full  par 
ticulars  before  buyers  as  to  the  style  of'  package, 
quantity,  etc.,  if  possible  quoting  on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  also 
stating  if  -roods  can  be  manufactured  to  certain  re 
quirements  of  this  market  as  regards  width  and  length. 

Tin-  Department  of  Trad.-  and  Commerce  has  receiv- 
ed numerous  inquiries  regarding  Canadian  pulp  and 
pap.i-  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,    with    their    addresses    can    be    obtained    only 

by  those  specially  interested  in  th.-  respective  eomi i 

ities  upon  application  to  tin-  Inquiries  Branch,  th.-  I  >. 
partmenl  of  Trad,-  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

652.— Paper,  Wrapping.  Samples  and  prices  are 
asked  For  l>\  a  South  African  firm. 

t>53.— Paper,  Bags.  Samples  and  prices  an-  asked 
be-  l..\  a  South  African  firm. 

686.— Paper,     Wrapping.     Samples       with       f.o.b. 
re  asked  for  bj   a  South  African  importer. 

687.— Paper  Bags.  Samples  and  f.o.b.  prices  are 
ask.-d  f.n-  bj  a  South  African  merchant. 

694.— Representative.  A  Pans  broker  would  gladly 
ace.pt  to  represenl  in  Prance  any  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer \\  ho  in.-i \  desire  to  open  up  trad.-. 

705.— Pulp  and  Paper.  British  house,  old-establish- 
ed, of  highesl  standing  with  first-class  references,  wants 

'"-r,'"''-v    "''   B I    Pulp   and    paper   mills:   cash    advances 

and  financial  facilities  granted. 

711.— Wrapping  and  Toilet  Paper.     A   Havana  firm 

"'  r'" ^s|""  merchants  is  open  to  represenl  firsl  -lass 

(  anadian  manufacturers  of  wrapipng  and  toilet  pi 


ANOTHER  PAFER  MILL? 
Special  to  Pulp  and  Pap.-r  Magazine. 

Fort  Frances.  Out..  .Inly  23rd. 
A  ,,!'-'  real  estate  deal  recently  took  place  which 
will  net  the  owner.  Air.  Wm.  Phair.  a  nice  little  am- 
ount. The  property  sold  is  all  the  vacant  land  as 
well  as  the  lots  where  Air.  Phair  resides,  situate,|  south 
ot  th,-  Williams  and  Phair  hlo.-ks  and  extending  to 
•n  Street.  The  Ontario  and  Minnesota  Power 
<  ompany  are  the  purchasers.  Just  what  Mr.  Backus 
will  do  with  it  is  not  known,  but  Air.  Phair  says  that  he 
believ.-s  that  th,-  company  secured  the  land 'on  which 
to  build  another  paper  mill.  The  purchase  price  is 
said  to  be  .-'IHIIIH.  The  fact  that  the  Power  Company 
through  Air.  Backus  has  purchased  this  property  would 
s.-em  to  indicate  that  mo,-,-  development  work  of  - 
kind  is  being  projected  by  Air.  Backus.  Th.-  building 
of  another  mill  has  long  been  contemplated  and  if  Mr. 
Backus  receives  prop.-,-  encouragement  and  assistance 
from   the  town.  ...    |„.   „-j]|   build   .,   ,.,„     ,,.  ,,,- 

more  large  mills. 
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Who's  Who  in  the  Canadian 
Paper  Industry 

S.     F.    Duncan,     Secretary-Treasurer,     St.     Lawrence 
Paper  Mills  Company. 

By  W.  A.  CRAICK. 

Fred  Duncan  is  one  of  those  quiet,  steady-going 
.•h;i|>s  who  is  perfectly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  h;is  never  done  anything  worth  talking  about  in 
print.  However,  thai  all  depends  on  the  standard 
one  adopts  in  measuring  achievement.  It  is  quite 
true  thai  he  may  nol  have  done  anything  very  spec- 
tacular so  far  in  his  career,  but  he  has  forged  ahead 
far  enough  in  the  comparatively  few  years  he  lias  been 
at  work  to  prove  that  he  has  some  of  the  qualities  in 
his  make-up  that  sj ><-l  1  success. 

Duncan  was  secretary-treasurer  and  general  utility 
man    for  the   Bryant    Paper  Company    in    Kalamazoo, 


Michigan,  when  "Ike"  Weldon  used  to  blow  in  from 

the  east  in  the  interests  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Com 

pany  of  Boston.      "Ike"  did  the  selling  and  "Fred" 

the  buying  and  the  pair  struck  up  a  warm  friendship. 

former  sized  up  the  latter  as  a  downright  capable 

man;  tin-  latter  reciprocated    bj    putting  all    his 

..•in-.'    in    the    former   as    a     "comer."        Between 

two  opinions  they  ultimately    came  together  mi 

al  by  which  both  have  to  day  Bailed  into  prom 

mem-, ■  in  the  <  Canadian   paper  industry  . 

It   is  ;i  coincidence  worth   recording  thai   both   the 

i. nt  mill  the  Becretarj  treasurer  of  the  St.   Lav 

Paper  Mills  Co.  were  horn  and  brought  up  on  the 

Mr.  Duncan  tiist  saw  the  lighl  at  n  place  called 

■  ••rait  in  Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan,  bo  he  has 

e   advantage   over   his   Canadian-bori I 

league  m  thai  he  is  eligible  for  the  U.S.   Presidencj  , 

His  parents  were  Americans,  with  probablj   a  distant 

mnection.      lie  spent  lustiist  nineteen  years 

alternately   on    the    farm    ami    al    school,    imbibing   a 

knowledge  both  theoretical  and  practical, 

■  me   problems  in   mathematics  to  the   mure 

nilking  a  cow.      Then  like  thousands 

•  mers'  soi  ured  to  the  i 


citing  and  pleasurable  life  of  the  town.  Kalamazoo 
was  of  •muse  "the  city"  for  that  part  of  the  state, 
ami  thither  young  I  »uneaii  joui  neyed  one  morning  with 
his  belongings  packed  in  an  old  family  trunk. 

Possiblj  through  parental  influence,  he  gol  his  firsl 
job  in  the  establishment  of  D.  ('.  &  II.  C.  Reed  & 
Co.,  who  were  engaged  in  the  laudable  undertaking  of 
making  farm  implements.  His  work  was  in  the  ship- 
ping room  where  the  duties  of  shipping  clerk  were 
imposed  on  him.      This  connection  lasted  between  three 

and  four  years  ami  then  a  new  opening  attracted  him. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Bryant  was  engaged  in  start- 

Lng  a  paper  i mfacturing  industry  in  Kalamazoo  in 

the  summer  of  1896.  He  wanted  a  capable  male  sten- 
ographer; Duncan  applied  I'm-  the  job  and  was  ac- 
cepted. From  then  until  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  company  in  1909,  the  one-time  shipping  clerk 
went  ahead  just  about  as  fast  as  the  industry  itself. 

The  young  man  was  about  as  steady  and  regular  as 
a  clock.  'I'd  a  machine-like  attention  to  details  he 
added  an  alert  mind  and  capable  faculties.  He  came 
by  degrees  to  he  depended  mi  for  carrying  out  execu- 
tive orders.  From  stenographer  he  was  promoted 
to  bookkeeper  and  from  bookkeeper  to  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  industry  which  had  been  started  with 
a  sinele  paper  machine  was  enlarged  from  time  to 
time  until,  when  Mr.  Duncan  left,  it  was  running  seven 
machines  ami  twenty  coating  machines  and  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  one  of  the  most   successful  paper 

companies  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Paper  Mills  Co.  tiist  came  to  Canada  he  was  stationed 
at  Cornwall  in  order  to  he  near  the  seem-  of  opera- 
tions at  the  Mille  Roches  plant.  Here  he  remained 
until  about  a  year  ago  when  he  removed  to  Toronto 
and  put  his  desk  in  the  small  private  office  of  Pre- 
sident Weldon.  The  pair  are  now  in  such  close  touch 
that  they  can.  if  necessary,  shake  hands  without  risintr 
front  tlnii  chairs,  a  proximity  which  must  he  useful 
when  impoitant   policies  are  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Duncan  is  a  tall,  slight  young  man.  very  de- 
liberate in  his  actions,  of  a  thoughtful  east  of  features, 
ami  a  reputedly  hard  worker.  In  his  manner  and 
habits  he  may  pel  haps  besl  he  described  as  old-fash- 
ioned. There  is  absolutely  no  side  about  him.  He  is 
just  a  plain,  steadj  going  office  man.  with  a  fondness 
for  his  pipe,  whose  day's  work  forms  his  dOSl  en 
grossing  hobby.       lie  doesn't  go  in  for  much  fun  after 

husiness    hours.  While     he    dl'IVes    ; itor.     he     Isn't 

daft  over  motoring.  lie  has  been  known  to  go  ashing 
occasionally  and  also  to  do  a  little  hunting  in  the 
season.  lie  has  even  been  induced  to  try  his  hand 
at  lawn  bowling,  hut  these  are  in  the  nature  of  distrac- 
tions ami   form  as  yel   no  regular  part   of  his  routine. 

Though  Mr.  Duncan  is  not  a  practical  papermaker. 
he  has  been  long  enough  in  the  husiness  to  have  ah 
Borbed  a  good  deal  of  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 

Hade.  ||e  is  naturally  apt  with  his  hands  and  could. 
doubtless    operate     a     macl satisfactorily      if    given 

his  time  Better  than  this,  however,  is  that  combined 
office  and  Factor}  knowledge  which  tends  towards 
economic   production.       Mr.   Duncan   possesses  tins  m 

marked    degree    and    this    is    one    direction    at     least     it, 

which   he   is  proving  of  value  to   his  associates.       He 

regulai   msik  to  the  company  s  plants  and  is    n 

close  i h  w  ith  their  operation.       In  addition  to  hi.- 

'■ 'ion    with    the    St.     Lawrence    Taper    .\||||s    I   om 

pany,  he  is  treasurer  of  the  Barber  Paper  ami  Coating 
Mills  Com  pan  j  ami  secretary  of  the  inter  hike  Tissue 
Mills.  In  the  new  Provincial  Paper  Mills  <  lompanj .  he 
h,,i,ls  th,  office  of  secretary  treasurer. 
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Correspondence 


PAPER  MAKING  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Editor.  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine: 

Eaving  observed  the  paragraph  on  above  in  your 
issue  of  1st  -July  and  having  some  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  possibilities  of  Paper  Manufacture  in  South 
Africa  from  a  special  visit  to  that  country  to  ascertain 
same,  some  years  ago.  I  think  it  may  be  of  interesl 
to  some  of  your  readers  to  give  a  short  summary  of  my 
experience  there,  and  the  conclusions  1  arrived  at  after 
a  very  careful  examination  of  various  localities  and 
existing  conditions. 

Taking  the  consumption  of  paper  first.  Unquestion- 
ably there  is  an  opening  for  a  Mill  making  News  Print 
and  various  grades  of  wrapping  paper  (say  one  ma- 
chine for  each  to  start  with),  hut  there  is  not  sufficient 
demand  for  fine  papers  to  call  for  a  mill  making  either 
writings  or  book  paper. 

Regarding  position  for  such  a  mill.  My  opinion  is 
that,  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  on  or  very  near  the 
coast,  because  wages  are  considerably  lower  than  up 
country.  Machinery  and  chemicals  would  cost  consid- 
erably less  at  the  mill.  Materials  could  be  collected 
cheaply  from  the  various  important  coasl  towns  and 
brought  to  mill  almost  entirely  bj  sea.    Again,  l>.\  being 

on  the  coast,  full  advantages  are  obtained  of  what  arc 
called  Colonial  Produce  Rates.  These  arc  special  and 
very  much  reduced  rates  charged  by  the  Government 
Railways  on  articles  made   in  the  country,  as  against 

the  sa articles  imported.    The  full  advantage  of  these 

rates  would  be  obtained  b\  being  situated  on  tl ast, 

and  there  would  also  he  the  advantage  of  water  car 

riage   to  all   the   important    COasI    towns. 

Further,  a  mill  would  cost  less  to  build  on  the  const. 
also  and  this  is  an  important  matter  in  s.  A.  .  one 
would  be  ftce  from  pollution  troubles.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  water  is  none  too  plentiful  in  South 
Africa,  and  if  a  mill  was  situated  on  a  river  any  dis- 
tance up  country,  in  the  dry  season  when  most  of  the 
rivers  are  mere  driblets,  it  would  be  quite  a  sure  thing 
that  every  death  among  the  cattle  all  the  way  down 
mi  would  be  charged  againsl  the  paper  mill,  and 
there  would  be  continuous  worr\  and  expense  over 
claims  for  damage  and  compensation. 

Xext  comes  the  question  id'  Power.  First,  it  may  at 
once  lie  stated  that  water  power  is  out  of  the  question, 
simply  because  it  is  not  to  be  had  with  any  regularitj 
at  any  accessable  point.  Therefore,  we  have  to  fail 
back  on  steam,  which  means  coal.  There  is  coal  in  (  'ape 

Colony,   but   it    is   a    long   way    from    th tast    and   the 

quality  is  certainly  inferior.     In  Natal  there  is  better 

coal,  but   here  also  it  is  a  long  way  from  tl ast.      In 

Zulu  Land,  .just  over  the  bonier  of  Natal,  there  is  good 
steam  eeal  in  quantity  and  it  is  near  the  coast.  This 
woidd  seem  to  be  the  best  sour. f  fuel  supply. 

Next  we  come  to  the  important  point  of  Water  Sup- 
ply. Here  I  think  we  may  dismiss  ('ape  Colony,  for' 
there,  although  some  considerable  rivers  arc  shown  on 
the  maps,  there  is  very  little  water  in  them  during  the 
dry  season  and  great  floods  in  the  wet  season,  which 
run  off  very  rapidly  indeed. 

In  Natal  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  variation  in  tie- 
flow  of  tin-  rivers  and  sites  could  be  obtained  on  the 
coast  there  with  railway  accommodation,  and  ample 
supply  of  manufacturing  water  of  good  quality  can  be 
obtained  all  the  year  round. 

Now  co s  the  question  of  Material.  It  is  an  accept- 
ed  fact  that    paper  can   be   most    profitably   made   from 


articles  which  are  of  practically  no  use  for  any  other 
purpose. 

In  South  Africa  the  waste  of  all  the  towns  is  simply 
collected  and  burned.  Among  this  waste  are  large 
quantities  of  various  grades  of  good  papermaking  ma- 
terial, such  as  rags,  ropes,  canvas  bagging  and  waste 
papers.  All  these  could  be  obtained  for  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  collection  and  freight  to  mill.  Put  this 
source,  although  very  valuable,  could  not  be  relied  upon 
entirely  for  the  supply  of  sufficient  raw  material  to 
keep  even  a  medium-sized  null  in  full  work;  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  round   for  some  natural   fibre. 

In  the  paragraph  in  your  last  issue  Veldt  grass  is 
referred  to.  This  the  writer  tested  thoroughly  some 
years  ago.  both  personally  and  by  a  leading  chemist, 
hut  the  verdict  was  that  it  was  not  so  good  as  Esparto, 
as  far  as  fibre  went,  ami  the  yield  id'  fibre  per  ton  id' 
dry  grass  was  considerably  less.  Besides,  the  cost  of 
collecting  was  so  heavy  as  to  put  it  out  of  consideration 
altogether.  There  are  many  fibres  growing  in  South 
Africa  which  would  make  paper,  but  they  are  with 
two  exceptions    -not  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  they  cost 

too    much    to    collect. 

The  first  of  these  fibres  is  the  sugar  cam-  waste  from 
the  sugar  factories  in  Natal:  this  is  called  Megrass  or 
Pagasse.  It  is  used  for  fuel  by  these  factories,  but  the 
proprietors  would  gladly  substitute  coal  for  this  waste 
if  they  could  get  rid  of  it  for  some  other  purpose  at  its 
fuel  value.  There  are  large  quantities  of  this  produced 
in   a   comparatively   small   area. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  material  has  been  experi 
mented  with  in  various  places,  and  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  with  great  success.  In  the  writer's  opinion  the 
trouble   is     that    in   sugar  ca iountries,  other  than 

Natal,  the  crushing  season  is  over  in  six  weeks  or  so. 
while  in  Natal  the  crushing  goes  mi  lor  about  nine 
months.  Prom  the  writer's  experience  In  handling 
Megass,  it  is  necessary,  if  a  good  white  pulp  is  to  |„ 
obtained,  to  gel  the  material  fresh  from  the  crushing 
mill;  otherwise  it  will  not  come  to  a  direct  color,  with 
any  reasonable  percentage  of  bleach.  Presumably,  the 
residue  of  sugar  left  ill  the  crushed  cane  ferments  and 
turns  the  fibre  brown  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot 
1"'  bleached  economically  and  therefore  the  resultant 
pulp   is   only    fit    for   use    in    brown    papers. 

This  Megass,  when  bandied  fresh  from  the  crushers, 
is  more  easily  boiled  than  Esparto  ami  certainly  no 
more  difficult  to  bleach. 

The  second  fibre  is  the  Papyrus  reed;  it  grows  in 
large  quantities  on  the  Zululand  cast,  .just  over  the 
Natal  border,  ami  between  the  railwaj  and  th.-  sea. 
This  reed   is  just   right   for  cutting  when  the   Megass 

season  is  over,  and  it  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  cob 
lected.  To  reduce  it  to  pulp,  the  same  machinery  ami 
process  as  that  used  for  Megass  would  be  suitable. 
We  now  come  to  th.-  question  of  Labour.  In  Cape 
Colony  unskilled  labour  is  costly,  and  none  of  the 
native  tribes  have  so  far  taken  kindly  to  factory  work. 
Init  in  Natal,  while  the  same  remark  applies'  to  the 
natives,  there  is  a  large  population  of  Indians  id'  the 
Coolie  class  «|l(,  W(„.i<  ;,,  t|]c.  eane  fj,.|,|s  rpney  are 
cheap  and  easily  taught  routine  work.  Wherever  a 
mill  was  built  the  skilled  labour  would  require  to  be 
imported,  but  as  the  cost  of  living  is  mUeh  less  on  the 
coast   than  up  country  it   follows  that  the  rate  ,,f  ■ 

is    lowest     oil     the    coast. 

Lime,  which  is  a  very  necessary  article  if  boiling  is 
done  by  soda  process,  is  obtainable,  of  th.-  very  highest 
quality,  made  from  pure  white  marble,  obtainable  near 

Durban.      There    are    also   said    to    be    deposits    of   that 
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useful  article,  China  Clay,  and  there  is  plenty  ochre 
it'  required  for  coloring  or  loading  purposes. 

Mill  buildings  in  Smith  Africa  need  nol  1"'  costly, 
as  the  climate  is  such  that  little  more  is  needed  than 
sufficient  to  proted  machinery  and  workers  from  sun. 
wind  and  rain. 

Anyone  starting  a  paper  mill  in  South  Africa  might 
have  every  confidence  in  getting  all  the  help  and  as- 
istance  that  the  government  could  give  them.  Indeed, 
in  Natal  there  is  a  law  offering  quite  a  considerable 
bonus  to  the  first  person  starting  a  paper  null  and 
making  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  paper  within 
a  year  of  starting. 

In  conclusion,  the  above  is  simply  a  plain  statement 
of  facts  as  ascertained  by  personal  observation  and  en- 
quiry from  all  sorts  of  people  on  the  spot.  The  writer 
is  quite  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  good  opening  for  a 
paper  mill  in  South  Africa  and  he,  knowing  the  con- 
ditions, has  often  been  surprised  that  one  has  no1   1 n 

started  before.  The  best  place  to  start  would,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  be  on  the  coast  line  of  Natal,  near 
I  (urban. 

ALEX.  ANNANDALE. 


Ascertaining  The  Machine 
Direction  of  Paper 

SINDALL  and  BACON  in  The  Paper  Makers'  Monthly 
Journal. 

There  are  several  methods  for  determining  the  ma- 
chine and  cross  directions  of  paper,  and  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  find  anything  really  new  to  say 
about  the  subject.      At  the  same  time,  a  summarj   of 

the  various  methods  in  use  ma.\  be  of  convenience  to 
our  readers  who  desire  to  compare  one  method  with 
another. 

With    thin    printing    papers    made    from    esparto    it 

is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  detect  the  uiachi lirection 

by  the  appearance  of  he  paper  when  a  sheet  is  inter- 
posed between  the  observer  and  a  strong  light.  In 
such  cases  the  wire  marks  are  very  prominent,  and  the 
.  be  dotted  all  over  with  diamonds. 
The  sharp  point,  d  angles  all  pomt  in  the  machine  direc- 
tion, while  the  more  obtuse  angles  show  the  cross  direc- 
tion. 

With    v<-r\    coal's.-    pap.-rs.   and    with    mottled    papers. 
irfaee  appearance  of  the  pap.r  can  he  relied  on  to 
'■■nt    as   indicating  the   machine   direc- 
tion.       The   parallelism   of  the   fibres   is   verj    distinctly 
mafkeri.  espeially  in  mottled  papers.        It  is  quite  simple 
to   determine    not    only    the    machine    direction    of    the 
hut  also  the  under  side  of  the  sheet.     The  mottled 
-    are    much    more    parallel    to   one    another   in    the 

in-    cm     the     under    side     of    the    sheet     than     on     III.' 

If.    wh.-i-c    the   shake   of   the    wire    has   exei 

nflnr nn  the  disposition  of  Hie  fibres. 

•  w  s  paper  t  he  sam indil  ions   hold, 

and  the  direction  .it'  the  fibres  is  easily  determined 
with  these.      \  cloudiness  of  the  fibres  ricarlj    always 

i  the  formation  of  ap 

Tills  1 1 1 ;  l  \    lal  gel}    he  tri I 

In t  \  condition  of  the  niael 

curling  up  cular  pi ■  of  pap.r  \\  hen 

|.i  d     Oil     Oil!'    side     Is    p."  haps    one    of    the 

lie     which     i  j .  l .  1 1 1  I  \     ap 

•    little  tube  into  «  Inch  the  paper 
•  •!  the  Fibres  .In.-  to  damping 


Nickel's  method  of  placing  two  strips  of  equal 
length  on  one  another,  and  holding  them  in  the  air 
between   the   finger  and   thumb,   is   perhaps  the   most 

ingenious.     This    method    has   been    illustrated    in    all 

text    books,    and    no   detailed    description    is    needed.       If 

the  under  strip  is  strong  enough  to  support  the  top 
strip,  it  indicates  the  machine  or  stronger  direction  of 
the  paper. 

Ues/  some  years  ago  published  a  simple  method 
based  on  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  paper  in  tin- 
two  directions  when  dipped  into  water.  The  principle 
involved  is  the  same  as  that  which  operates  in  the  case 
of  the  circular  piece.  It  is  claimed  for  this  method 
that  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  samples 

which  must  not  he  cut  or  destroyed.    Tl Ige  of  the 

sheet  is  dipped  perpendicularly  into  water  and  immers- 
ed  for  about   half-a-minute.     Tl lire  of  the   paper 

when  cut  in  the  cross  direction  rapidly  assumes  a 
very  wavy  appearand',  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
machine  direction  the   wariness  is  not   so  marked,   if 

at    all. 

Frequently  this  behaviour  of  paper  on  damping  .-an 
lie  taken  advantage  of  by  merely  dipping  a  corner  of 
the  sheet  itself  into  water  so  that  at  least  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  alone-  each  edge  is  wetted.  Close 
observation  of  the  behavior  of  the  two  edges  at  the 
coiner  frequently  indicates  the  machine  direction  of 
the    paper. 

The  actual  determination  of  the  exact  machine  and 
cross    directions    in    a    sheet    of    paper    is    not    always   a 

matter  of  importance.     Generally  speaking,  the  paper 

is  cut  square  or  parallel  to  one  of  the  directions,  so 
that  it  is  safe  to  assume  for  purposes  of  strength  tests 
that  the  line  of  maximum  strength  is  the  machine  direc- 
tion.    As  a  matter  of  interest  we  might  mention  that 

with   certain   classes   of   paper  it    becomes   n. ssary   to 

guard  againsl  the  paper  being  cut  at  an  angle  so  that 

the    apparent    squar l.L'es    of    the    sheet    are    possibly 

at  an  angle  of  15  degrees  to  the  machine  direction. 
•  in,-  instance  of  this  is  to  he  found  in  paper  used  for 

envelopes.      If   it    is   assumed    that    one   of  th Iges   of 

such  a  sheet  is  strictly  parallel  either  to  the  machine 
or  cioss  direction,  mistakes  nia\  occur.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  fad  that  tin-  strengths  in  the  two  dir 
ections  under  such  an  assumption  are  practically  the 
same,  should  create  the  suspicion  that  the  assumption 
is  incorrect.  A  test  for  the  machine  direction  would 
then  have  to  he  made  in  order  to  find  the  exact  angle 
for  maximum   strength   and   minimum   strength.     If  a 

number  of  strips  are  cut  radiating  from  son minion 

center  ami  examined  lor  strength,  the  position  of  the 
machine  direction  can  he  found  by  purely  physical 
tests  .,f  tension,  though  we  need  hardly  resort  to  such 
length}  and  cumbersome  process  in  \  n-w  of  th.-  simple 
ami  effective  devices  referred  to  above. 


The  action  entered  againsl  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
ami  Paper  Co.,  b.i  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  of  Toronto. 
to  recover  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  non  performan >f 

contra. -i  m  connection  with  an  order  placed  bj   the  hit 
ter  for  Home   fourteen   hundred   tons  of  Manila   No.  2 

as  well  as  a  .| itit\  of  fibre  ;m. I  Manila  No.  1  papers 

has  I n  settled  out  of  court.      The  paper  was  to  have 

been  manufactured  at  Sturgeon  falls  plant  ami.  after 
deliver}    of  s ■   .".(III   tons,    no   further   shipments   were 

forthcoming,   th.-    Ratcliff   Paper   Co.    received    in   the 

neighborhood  of  $10,000  in  adjustment  of  their  claim. 

irge  Powlej   and  Co.  have  started  in  the  luisin.-ss 

of   wholesale   papei    merchants,  at    1311    Qt n   street 

Wi    i     l'..ii. nt...  and  aie  carrying  a  stock  of  wrapping, 
bags,  twines,  toilel   paper,  butter  and  pie  plates.     The 
■■  i   of  i he  compaiiN    is  James  Donohue. 
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Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa.  (Int.,  July  25.— As  the  result  of  a  break  in  a 
flume  wnll  over  a  week  ;i  tr< >.  three  of  the  mills  of 
the  -T.  H.  Booth  lumber  and  paper  manufacturing 
company  are  temporarily  out  of  commission,  and  some 
500  workmen  are  deprived  of  employment.  The  acci- 
dent occurred  from  some  weakness  in  the  wall  and  as 
a  result  the  saw  ami  board  mills  and  one  of  the  pulp 
mills  of  the  company  stopped  running,  though  No.  1 
pulp  mill,  the  paper  mill  and  the  sulphite  mill  were  not 
affected  and  are  still  in  operation.  The  damage  is  ex- 
pected to  be  repaired  within  a  week's  time.  The 
Booth  plant  has  been  rather  unfortunate  in  the  wa\ 
of  accidents  during  the  past  year,  a  number  id'  them 
having  occurred  and  one  having  nearly  terminated 
the  activities  of  -Mr.  -I.  R.  Booth  himself. 


'l'he  Ottawa  river  is  again  beginning  to  drop  after  its 
recent  sudden  increase  following  the  breaking  of  the 
Temiskaming  dam.  and  the  heavy  rains  which  fol- 
lowed the  spell  of  very  dry  weather.  The  fact  that 
the  dam  iit  Temiskaming  is  now  well  mi  the  waj  to 
repair  and  the  flow  of  water  througb  the  gap  in  the 
big  structure  has  been  stopped  is  partly  responsible 
for  this.  However,  most  of  the  udlls  have  managed  to 
get  their  lo>js  down  during  the  high  level  period.  On 
the  Oatineau  River  conditions  are  now  reported  to  be 
very  good.  The  recent  rains  have  had  more  effect 
on  this  stream  than  on  the  Ottawa,  and  Large  booms 
of  logs  and  pulpwood  have  been  brought  down  dur- 
ing the   past    few     Weeks.  It    Is   Stated    by    tile    mill    own 

ers  who  a  few  weeks  ago  were  predicting  a  close  down, 
that  they  now  have  enough  timber  to  keep  them  busy 
during  tin-  summer. 

The  part  that  its  lumbermen  and  paper  manufactur- 
ers play  in  the  city  of  Ottawa's  affairs,  although  the 

Capital    luis   outgrown    its   former   appellati f   the 

"lumber  town''  is  ilustrated  by  the  manner  in  which 
J.  R.  Booth  stepped  into  the  breach  caused  by  the 
breakdown  id'  the  pumps  at  the  city's  waterworks  a 
week  ago.  The  accident  left  the  city  without  tire 
pressure  and  without  means  of  fighting  tire  to  a  cer 
tain  extent,  since  to  increase  the  pressure  as  much  as 
possible  all  the  available  tire  engines  had  been  at 
tached  to  the  mains.  Mr.  Booth,  however,  arranged 
in  case  of  emergency  to  close  down  his  mills  and  use 
his  power  to  supplj  an  extra  amount  of  four  million 
gallons  id'  water. 

t       •       -« 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  Boom  Company  has  given 
notice  that  it  will  shortly  applj  to  the  Government 
for  approval  of  the  plans  and  site  of  a  boom  which 
is  to  he  built  bj  the  private  interests  represented  in 
the  bed  of  the  Rainy  River  opposite  tin-  Wild  1 
reserve.  A  number  of  lumher  and  pulp  and  paper 
companies  are  interested  in  the  structure  for  which 
plans  have  already  been  tiled  with  the  .Minister  of 
Public  Works  at  Ottawa. 

•  •       * 

By  the  middle  of  August  between  35,000  and  40,000 

men  will  he  working  in  the  lumher  camps  in  tin-  tim- 
ber limits  owned  and  operated  by  Ottawa  Valley  lum- 
her and  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers.  The  firm 
of  .1.  R.  Booth  wil  have  close  to  4,000  men  working 
in  about  35  camps.  A  -rood  deal  of  spruce,  much 
mote  than  was  cut  hist  year,  will  be  taken  ou1 
season. 

*  *      * 

Authority  has  been  secured  from  the  Department  of 

the    Interior  by  The   William   Cauldwell    Paper  Com. 


pany  Ltd..  to  change  the  name  to  the  Beveridge  Paper 
Company,    Ltd.     The   Canada    Gazette    hits    published 

'I"'  official  iiotn f  the  incorporation  of  a  new  pulp 

and   paper  c pany  with  a  capitalization  of  +1 00.01)0 

to  In-  known  as  the  elm  I  curs  Bay  Pulp  and  Paper  Com 
pany  Ltd.  The  head  office  of  the  company  will  he  at 
iit  Sherbrooke,  Que.  MacCORMAC. 


Pulp    and    Paper   Conditions 
in    Scandinavia 

Mr.  ('.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent,  says 
in  his  report  of  July  3rd,  thai  according  to  an  article, 
which  has  appeared  in  a  number  of  papers,  the  directors 
for  the  Lahro  Wood  Pulp  Mill  have  made  a  contract. 
whereby  this  mill  has  sold  some  100.000  tons  of  pulp 
in  mi.'  deal.  The  above  mill  is  owned  by  the  city  of 
Drammen,  and  is  rented  out  to  a  Mock  company,  whose 
contract  has  still  22  years  left  to  run.  The  sale  of  pulp, 
which  this  company  has  .just  made  to  an  English  pa- 
per factory,  embraces  all  the  production  of  wood  pulp, 

which  the  company  will  he  making  during  tl oming 

22  \  ears. 

The  sale  price  is  based,  it  is  stilted,  on  the  present 
cost  of  production,  hut  the  sellers  have  reserved  for 
themselves  the  right  to  raise  or  lower  the  price,  if 
'he  est  of  during  the  next  22  years  should 
undergo  any  marked  change.  The  mill  employs  at. 
•  aboul  SO  hands,  and  the  yearly  production  is 
ti  d  to  be  from  18,000  to  20,000  tons  of  moist 
pulp.  The  total  amount  of  the  contract  is  reported 
to   he   ill   the   neighbor!] I   of   four   million   dollars. 

Iii  connection  with  the  Centenary  Exhibition  of  Nor 
now   being  held  iania,    the    Nona  i 

W I   Pulp  Association,  the   Norwegian  Cellulose    \s 

ion  and  tin-  Norwegian  Paper  Makers'  Associa 
tion  have  sent  out  a  pamphlet  which  closes  with  the 
following  resume  of  e 1 0 ions  in  this  industry  : 

'•The  Norwegian  w I  pulp  and  paper  industry  has 

a  capital  of  ;,t  least   loo  million  kroner     26.7  million 
dollars)   and  at   present   employs  14,000  working 

The  products  of  these  industries  represent    uearlj    

half  the  value  of  the  industrial  exports  of  tin-  country. 
Circumstances,  however,  broughl  it  about,  that  thesi 
lines  of  industry  are  laboring  under  even  poorer  work 
ing-conditions,  and  are  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  pace 
with  the  competition  from  other  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
ducing countries.     Ti ists  of  production,  especially 

tin-  price  of  I ii mini  have  ' n  continually  rising,  while 

ice  of  the  ready  made  product  has  been  declining. 
I'   is  feared  therefore  that    if  conditions  are  not   soon 
bettered,  these  industries  will  find  it  increasingly  diffi 
o  continue. 

At  Stjordaleu  near  the  city  of  Drontheim  then 
proposal  to  st.ut  a  n.-w  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  a  cost 
of  ill, out  300,000  dollars  and  with  a  yearly  capacil 
1,000   tons   of    io  ._r,aniiues   printing   paper  and   6,000 

tons  of  w I   pulp.     The  most    modern   machinery   will 

he  put   in. 

A  strike  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  among  the 
log  sorters  iit  Sandhills  sorting  place  in  the  Anderman 
river  where  some  800  men  have  struck  work.       As  some 

illion  logs  have  to  p^s  this  sorting  place 
year,  tin-  importance  of  this  strike  may  he  reali/ed. 
Five  small  saw-mills  have  already  been  compelled 
to  stop  work  from  want  of  logs,  and  if  the  stoppage 
lasts  others  will  1,,-  compelled  to  follow  suit,  and  it 
is  feared  that  the  entire  business  of  the  district  will  he 
dislocated.  A  similar  conflict  has  also  broken  out  in 
tin-  Ljunga  river  by  Suuasvall  and  it  is  feared  that  tie- 
strike  may  extend  to  the   Indiils  river.       Such   a  strike 
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at  the  sorting  places  if  it  is  continued  for  some  time 
may  have  the  most  serious  influence  upon  the  output 
of  the  Swedish  sawing  mills,  since  the  logs  cannol  be 
brought  ilow  ii  to  the  mills. 

Large  areas  of  forests  are  al  presenl  burning  in  the 
Oesterdalen,  one  of  the  besl  foresl  districts  of  Nor 
way.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  valuable  foresl 
laiuls  have  already  1 a  destroyed.  The  fire  was  caus- 
ed by  sparks  from  a  railwaj  engine. 

The  Swedish  Pulp  Market. 

The  "Svensk  Export"  reports  that  the  sales  of  sul- 
phite are  limited  to  only  prompt  deliveries.  The  late 
fall  in  the  prices  does  no1  seem  to  have  had  any  influ- 
ence on  the  sales.  The  makers  arc  of  opinion,  that  the 
United  States  oughl  to  soon  appear  on  the  market  as 
buyers.  Contracts  for  delivery  during  1915  are  being 
discussed.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  sulphite  has  caused 
increased  interest  among  the  buyers.  The  mills 
have  reduced  their  stocks  of  mechanical,  though  here 
also  there  is  noticeable  some  interest  among  buyers. 
Swedish  Paper  Industry. 

Three  of  the  largest  paper  mills  in  the  midlands  of 
Sweden  have  recently  bought  large  areas  of  forests  to 
a  value  of  nearly  ]'■■  \  million  dollars.  In  this  way  the 
Swedish  paper  mills  are  trying  to  consolidate  then' 
future  production. 


WOOD   FULP   IMPORTS  IN  MAY. 
Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  25th,  1914. 

The  monthly  summary  of  the  Department  of  Com 
mercial  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
for  the  mouth  of  May,  and  for  the  eleven  months  end- 
ed May  31,  1914,  has  just  been  issued.  This  reporl 
shows  total  importations  of  wood  pulp  during  .May. 
1H14.  into  the  United  states  of  89,214,185  lbs.,  valued 
■  373,856.  This  is  onlj  a  slight  increase  over  the 
importations  in  .May.  1913  (84,743,165  lbs.,  valued  al 
$1,367,794  .  Canada  led  the  other-  countries  in  ex 
porting  wood  pulp  into  the  United  states  during  this 
period.  Of  the  total,  her  share  was  13,224,031  lbs. 
valued  at  $518,312.  Of  the  total  in  May,  1913,  Can 
ada's  share  was  29,052,968  lbs.,  valued  at  $344,731, 
which  shows  that  the  pro  rate  of  increase  from  Canada 
was  far  greater  than  the  general  increase. 

The  distribution  of  the  importation  of  pulp  in  May. 

1913-1914    follow: 

1913.  1914. 

Lbs.  Dollars.  Lbs.  Dollars. 

Germanj     11,722,716       215,848  16,396,163       285,732 

Norway      23,718,428        180,201  14,641,327        300,339 

Sweden       19,104,111        307,057  12,611,044 

Canada       29,052,968       344,731  13,224,037       518,312 

"  M  hef 

Countries    1,144,942  19,957       2,341,614  14,137 


Total      84,743,165     1,367,794     89,21  1,185     1 


For  t| leven    months  en. led    Ma.\    31,    1914,   Hie   mi 

portationa  totalled    1,031,135,087   lbs.,   valued   al 

378,411,  which  is    compared    with    the     corres| ling 

periods  of   1913  and    1912    respectively,  as   follows 
1  053,374.397   lbs.,   valued    al     $15  102  158,    and    981, 
162  Iba.  valued  at  $13,052,247.       In  each 

great!}   in  excess  of  that  of  anj   other 
conn':  ported  during  the  eleven    months    m 

o 

Valued  at 
I'll  i  174,615  105 


1913 431,749,555       1,61)7,928 

1912 429,550,915      4,353,655 

Importations   for  the   eleven    months    period    of    1914 

i trded  Sweden  second  with  238,875,852  lbs.  valued 

al  $3,935,355;  Norway,  third,  with  164,781,015  lbs., 
valued  at  $3,365,172,  and  Germany  fourth,  with  135,- 
743,028  lbs.,  valued  at  $2,447,193.  The  remaining  im- 
portations consisting  of  17.120. 107  ll>s..  valued  at  $301,- 
911,  came  from  several  other  smaller  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

The  89  million  odd  pounds  of  wood  pulp  broughl  in 
during  May,  1914,  consisted  of  25,846,630  lbs.  of 
mechanically  ground  wood  valued  at  $191,219;  15, 
898,  527  lbs.  of  chemical  unbleached  valued  at  $775,269; 
and  17,469,028  lbs.  of  chemical  bleached,  valued  at 
$407,368.  All  of  these  importations  came  in  tree  of 
dutv.  similar  figures  for  the  eleven  months  ended 
Maj    31,   mi  1.  are: 

Lbs.         Valued  at 
Mechanically  ground  wood..     323,529,678     $2,497,783 

Chemical  unbleached   546,408,621       9,110,592 

Chemical  bleached   161,196,788      3,769,036 


Total    1,031,135,087  $15,378,411 


WAYAGAMACK  PULP  AND  PAPER  COMPANY. 

Net  profits  of  $193,903  for  the  year  ended  dune  30 
last,  were  made  by  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company.  This  compares  with  $151,773  last  year,  a 
gain  in  1913,  therefore,  of  about  28  per  cenl  over  the 
profits  of  1912.  The  report  presented  at  the  company's 
annual  meeting  last  week,  is  the  first  in  respect  of  a 
full  year's  working  of  the  company's  pulp  mill,  the 
statement  to  June  30,  1913,  covering  only  six  months' 
operation  of  this  department,  although  representing  a 
full  year's  lumbering  activity. 

The  companj  's  current  liabilities  on  June  30,  I'M  I. 
were  $879,065,  as  against  $436,959  on  the  same  date  a 
year  m«h.  an  increase  of  $442,106.  Liquid  assets  am- 
ounted to  $700,281,  as  against  $601,284  the  previous 
year.  The  increase  in  current  liabilities  is  due  to  an 
increase  of  $372,151  in  bank  loans.  Reserves  againsl 
lumbering  op, -rations  and  contingencies  stood  at  $79, 
14ii  on  June  30  last,  as  compared  with  $168,266.  Build- 
ings, plant  and  machinery  are  held  at  $2,432,656,  an 
I  ^7'J  over  1913. 

The    following    table    shows    the    profit    and    loss 
as  at  June  30  of  both  \  ears  : 

1914.         1913. 
Earnings  for  year     $403,903     $256,773 

!'■ I  interest   210,000       105,206 


Net   profits   -]■■  1,903     $151,773 

Balance  fi previous  year. .        151,773        


Balai at  credit $345,677     >C1.77:: 


The  earnings   for  the  year,  after  providing   for  all 
ri  •  ICpi  uses  of  administration,  wen     -  10 

as  compared  w  itl  an  in  'rease  ol  -1  17,130,  but 

as  bond  interest  in  1913  1  1  was  double  that  id'  I"; 
the  net   showing  did  not   increase  in   proportion   with 

the    L'l""       Tli,     heavier   interest    obligations    "ere    due 

to  an  iaaui    ol   ^500,000  .d'  the  company's  bonds  prior 

to  the  close  of  th,   first  fiscal  year.    The  balance  at  the 
ciclit    of   profit    and    loss.    -  out  i    90   ,„.,. 

cenl   on  th,    .-..  000, ommon  stock  outstanding 

In   \icu    of  th,-  industrial   conditions  prevailing,   the 
report    is  a   satisfactory  one. 
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The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  which 
for  a  number  of  years  lias  been  located  at  50  Church 
Street,  New  York,  has  joiued  the  uptown  movement. 
New  executive  offices  have  been  leased  on  the 
floor  of  18  Bast  41st  Street.  This  movement  is 
brought  about  by  several  reasons.  First :  quarters  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  Grauer  Central  station  would 
he  much  more  convenient  to  its  members,  and  second, 
the  Erie  R.R.  Company  has  been  desirous  for  some 
time  past  of  securing  the  suite  now    occupied  by  the 

iation  in  the  Hudson  Terminal.      The 
has  subsequently  sub-leased  this  space  to  the  Brie  HI.'. 
The  paper  trade  started  the  uptown  movement  si 
years  ago.       Among  the  larger  concerns  now    located 
in  the  Grand  Central  district  are:  Great  Northern  I'. 
per  Co.,  Manufacturers  Paper  Co.,  Grand   Lake  Com 
pany.  Perkins-Goodwin  Company,   M.  Gottesman    and 
Son,   and    Mileson    Rautoul   and   Company. 

•  #         • 

The  Jassup  ami  Moore  Paper  Company  with  six  pa- 
per and  pulp  mills  and  offices  m  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Elkton,  Aid.,  and  Wilmington,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  with  a 
capital  of  $3,000,000,  consisting  of  10.0(10  shares  of  7 
per  cent,  cumulative  first  preferred.  7,500  shares  •<(  7 
per  cent,  cumulative  second  preferred  and  12,500  shares 
of  common  stock.  The  incorporators  arc  (I.  Barker,  1'. 
E.  Atkinson.  I.  V.  Brock,  A.  ( '.  Could.  E.  C.  Fisher 
G.  K.  Merrill  and  W.  J.  .Martm. 

The  real   estate  includes  the   Augustine   .Mills.   Wil- 
mington, Del.;  the  Rockland  Mills  and  Delaware  Soda 
Fibre  Pulp   Alills.   Christiana   Hundred,   Del.;   CI 
Mills.    Coatesville,    Pa.,    Radnor    Pulp    Mills,    Elkton, 
Aid.,  and  Keiimoiv  Paper  Mills.  Providence,  Aid. 
•     •     • 

A  meeting  of  the  unsecured  creditors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  Co.,  of  Bogota,  N.J.,  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
July  14.  at  320  Broadway,  New  York.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  the  majority  of  the  creditors,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee.  |).  .1.  O'Connell,  of 
the  Box  Board  and  Lining  Co..  presided.  Reports  were 
read  showing  the  condition  of  the  defunct  concern, 
and  in  view  of  the  probabilities  of  reorganization  it 
was  agreed  to  allow  the  mill  to  he  operated  under  the 
temporal'}'  receivership,  who  in  turn  reported  doing  a 
fair  business.  It  is  very  evident  that  from  the  inter 
aken  by  the  creditors  at  this  meeting,  their  welfare 
will  be  safely  guarded,  and  through  this  commit- 
there  is  any  possible  chance  of  protecting  creditors' 
claims,  it  will  be  done  through  the  able  work  of  the 
chairman. 

*  #       « 

Several  tremendous  bolts  of  lightning  in  a  storm  that 
swept  over  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  the  morning  of  July  13, 
started  a  fire  that  completly  destroyed  the  Chape-Ste- 
ven Paper  Company's  building  at  12-18  East  Wood- 
bridge  Street.  The  plant  of  the  paper  company  was 
a  roaring  furuace  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  of  the 
sixth  floor.  The  tire  appeared  to  spread  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity,  as  though  the  lightning  had  descended 
from  the  skies  and  pierced  the  structure  from  r 
cellar. 


The  flames  were  first  seen  on  the  top  floor  near  the 
rear.  A  few  minutes  later  they  burst  out  from  the 
other  floors  and  the  firemen  were-  forced  to  try  imme- 
diately to  protect  neighboring  structures,  and  to  con- 
tine  the  conflagration  to  the  building  occupied  by  the 
paper  company. 

Robert  L  .('hope,  vice  president  and  secretarj  of  the 
company,  estimated  that  the  stock  ill  the  building  was 
worth  $125,000,  of  which  the  loss  would  probably  be 
complete.  lb-  did  not  know  what  the  building  was 
worth,  but  thought  it  would  equal  the  same  sum. 
»        *        * 

Tlie   sterling   Paper   (  pany,   of    Hamilton,   Ohio, 

has  just  been  petitioned  in  bankruptcy  by  Jacob  Hy- 
niiiii.  Phillip  Le\  \  and  Sons,  and  Kcnipner  Pros.,  all 
rag  dealers  of  Louisville.  Ky.  The  schedule  tiled 
Shows    liabilities    of   about    $300,000    and    assets    consist 

ing  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  etc..  will  probable 

gate  the  same  amount.  .1.  Howard  Friend  is' 
president  of  the  company,  and  it  is  said  that  this  mill 
is  one  of  the  si  complete  of  its  kind.  Later  re- 
ports indicate  that  plans  are  under  wa\  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  this  company  but  nothing  definite  can  as 
yet   be  ascertained. 

•  •        • 

The  Federal  Government's  world  wide  exhibit  of 
pulp  ami  paper  manufacturing  compiled  from  statistics 
and  samples  picked  up  by  the  representatives  of  con- 
sular department  in  far  coiners  of  tin-  globe,  is  to 
go  to  Watertown,  N'.Y.  Announcement  to  this  effect 
was  received  last  week  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
( lommerce  of  the  Department  of  <  lommerce  at  Washing- 
ton.     Th.-  chamber  made  application  to  have  Y\ 

toWll       included      ill      tile      list       Of     cities      to      be       Visited       llV 

the  exhibit,  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and   Domestic 

Commerce  advises  that  at  the  expiration  of  tin-  pre- 
sent itinerary  of  the  exhibit  it  will  be  sent  her,  for 
display. 

The    present    Schedule    of    tile    exhibits'    tra\e|s.    as    out 

lined  by  the  bureau,  consumes  all  of  th.-  time  up  to 
November  25.  It  is  now  at  Holyoke,  .Mass..  and  after 
taking  in  the  principal  points  of  New  England,  in- 
cluding Boston  and  Portland.  Me.,  will  go  to  New  York 
city.  Philadelphia  and  work  west  to  Chicago,  Minnea- 
polis, San   Francisco  and  back  to  New  Orleans. 

The  display  is  made  up  of  manuscripts  from  th >n- 

sular  r.-port  on  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  together 
with  stationery,  supplies  and  samples  thereof.  The 
whole  world  is  represented,  including  South  America. 
Europe,  Asia.  British   India  and  tie-  larger  islands. 

*  »        * 

Judge  W.  Rush  Gillan  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has  sus- 
pended the  preliminary  injunction  in  the  Holly-well 
Paper  .Mill  ease  at  Chambersburg  until  September  In. 
lb-  gives  the  plaintiff  the  right  to  move  to  have  the 
injunction  restated  at  any  time  that  tin-  water  of  the 
Conococheague  creek  shall  render  his  live  sock,  by 
the  drinking  of  it.  sick.  There  is  a  lot  of  stock  to  be 
worked  up  at  the  mill,  and  this  will  be  a  loss  if  the 
factory  cannot  be  operated. 
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\  $20, ire  recently  occurred  al  Skowkegaiij  Me., 

when  the  Riverside  pulp  mill  of  the  Skowkegan  Pulp 
Company  was  destroyed  with  most  of  its  machinery. 
The  fire  was  caused  by  an  overheated  bearing  under  the 
grinder  machine,  followed  bj  an  explosion.  The  build- 
ing  quickly  filled  with  smoke  and  the  crew  was  obliged 
to  leave  without  shutting  down  the  machinery.  Fif- 
teen men,  working  <>n  day  and  uighl  shifts,  are  thrown 
out  of  work  indefinitely.  The  mill  was  owned  by 
Charles  Young,  superintendent,  and  Blin  W.  Page, 
and  was  insured  for  $14,000.  Mr.  Young  stated  Friday 
night  that  he  was  undecided  about  rebuilding. 

*  »       * 

A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Goldberg  and  Co.,  of 
2026  to  2032  Pacific  street,  Brooklyn,  X.V..  manufac- 
turers of  corrugated  paper  boxes,  was  held  on  July  13 
last,  at  which  an  extension  of  time  was  asked  for  the 
payment  of  the  creditors  who  it  is  believed  are  owed 
between  7,000  and  8,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  ex 
tension  of  time  will  be  granted.  The  running  e\ 
(lenses  of  the  plant  will  be  reduced  by  the  renting  of  the 
one  or  two  floors  in  the  building  occupied. 

*  *       * 

The  Schmidt  and  Ault  Paper  Company,  of  Fork,  l'a.. 
announced  last  week  that  the  work  of  remodeling  and 
enlarging  its  mill  at  York  had  been  completed,  and 
operations  are  now  being  carried  on  at  full  capacity. 
The  mill   is  one  of  the  largest   and   most   modern   of  its 

kind  in  its  section  of  the  state.       At  the  annual  i :t- 

ing  of  the  company  held  at  its  offices  a  week  ago,  John 
Schmidt  was  re-elected  president;  Robert  A.  C. 
Ault.  treasurer  and  general  manager,  and  Henry  I). 
Schmidt,  secretary. 

The  plant  is  now  operating  three  paper  machines, 
two  of  them  being  known  as  double-width  Kourdrin- 
ier  machines,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  pa- 
per. The  third  was  the  only  machine  in  the  mill  when 
the  present  company  took  over  the  plant  18  years  ago. 
The  original  machine  has  long  isnce  been  rebuilt  and 
added  to  by  the  addition  of  the  latest  appliances.  Iml 
compared  with  the  new  84-inch   Fourdrinier  machines 

it  looks  diminutive.       It  was  in   1903  thai  the  s »nd 

machine  was  installed,  and  1"  years  afterward  the  in- 
stallation of  the  third  machine  was  first  undertaken. 

In  order  to  effed  these  changes,  il  was  necessarj  to 
acquire  additional  property  so  that  the  incoming  and 

ling    material    could    be    handled    directh     on     the 
it   th<'   mill   instead   of  some  600  or  800  feet    awa\  . 

The  work  of  constructing  a  large  building  over  exist 
uiildings,    and    operationg    machinery    while    the 

inilding  was  being  erected  and  the  old  one  torn  down. 
jquired  the  greatest  care  ami  watchfulness.    Although 
■lis  work  has  been  m  progress  for  more  than  a  year, 
-  successfully  carried  through  unmarred  by  any 
accident  to  life  or  limb  of  employes  working  in  and 
about  the  mill. 

Iii  building  these  additions  the  management   had  in 

mind   the  danger   from    tire,   and    new    floors  of  concrete 

were  substituted  for  wood.      The  walls  of  the  building 

built    of   fireproof   construction-steel    frame,    with 

brick  and  concrete  walls,  iron  window   sashes  ami  slow 

burning  mill  construction  il    was  absolutely 

id        As  an  additional  safeguard, 
■     -p:  mi  e  i     s}  stem     has    been    installed 

Additional  facilities  were  added  in  everj   depart at, 

and  the  mill  is  being  operated  with  a  combined  power 
plant  lectricitj  ami  water,  of  approximate!) 

The    plant      OCCUpieS     ab. ml       nine 

*  •         • 

mnfacturing   plant   of  the   Nowini 


Hoard  Company  at  Xcw ington,  Conn.  ,was  sold  at  pub 
lie  auction  by  Deputy  Sheriff  Chas.  11.  Latham.  July  16 
to  satisfy  a  judgment  for  $8,923.82  held  by  P.  Garoun, 
Inc..  Texas,  and  costs  were  added  to  the  judgment,  and 
the  equity    in  the  propertj   sold  to  P.  Gavan,  Inc..  for 

$1. 

*  *       * 

A    COmmittl  e   of  the   employees  of  the    Windsor    Locks 

Paper  Company  called  on  .1.  P.  O'Brien,  on  duly  17. 
who  recently  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  mill 
at  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  After  fourteen  years'  ser 
vice.  Horace  Daub,  chairman  <<\'  the  committee,  gave 
him  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  spoke  of  the  friend- 
ship those  present  bore  him. 

The  United  States  Envelope  Company  has  put  its 
common  stock  on  a  7  per  cent  basis,  alongside  the  pre- 
ferred. 

*  *       * 

The  Anchor  Mills  at  Windsor  Locks.  Conn.,  one  of 
the  oldest  paper  niiiiiu fact uring  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try, has  closed  indefinitely.  The  mill  was  built  long 
before  the  civil  war  and  held  a  contract  with  the  New 
York  Herald  iii  1861  when  it  was  transformed  into  a 
woollen  mill  and  continue, I  as  such  until  1  >!!().  In  that 
year  it  was  again  made  into  a  paper  mill.  It  is 
believed  that  the  mill  will  soon  be  started  up  again, 
as  several   interested   parties  have   been   Looking  over 

the  property. 

*  #       » 

According  to  reports,  it  is  evident  that  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  of  :in  Broad  street.  New  York, 
is  doing  better  than  !•()  per  cent  of  a  normal  buisness 
While  prices  of  newsprint  are  somewhat  lower  than 
they  were  at  this  time  last  year;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  margin  of  profit  will  be  such  as  to  permit  of 
the  continuan f  the  2  per  cent  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock.  Profits  of  between  "_'  and  3  per  cent 
would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  expectation  for  this 
year. 

*  *        # 

A   telegraphic  dispatch   from     Bangor,    Me.,   states 

that  thi'  Hast  Branch  log  drive  has  just  arrived  at 
the  Argyle  Loom  with  about  12,000,000  feet,  and  is  now 
being  rafted  at  the  rate  of  a  million  feet  a  day.  From 
the  West  Branch  tins  year  there  are  about  18,000,000 
feet  of  saw  logs,  the  remainder  being  owned  bj  the 
Greal  Nforthern  Paper  Company  and  stopped  at  Shad 
Pond. 

The  Auburn  Paper  Bos  Co..  ,.i  Lewiston,  Me.  made 
an  assignment  on  .luh  lb.  It  was  definitely  stated  by 
those  interested.  however,  that  the  business  would 
not  be  closed  down  as  there  were  orders  on  hand,  and 
main    more  coming  in. 


FALLING  OFF  IN  BOOK  IN  U.S. 

New        \    ,,,'k.     .Il||\       29. 

ALII  reports  lor  the  manufacture  of  book  papers  in 

this  eoimli  \   during  the  past  six  months  show   that  then' 

was  an  average  of  about  ::  per  cent   falling  off  in  the 
production  of  this  grade  of  paper.      At  least  98 

per    eehi     ,,|     the    actual    output    of    the    book    mills    was 
shipped    each    month.        The    best    month    m    this    nidus 
trj     was    March,    when    98    per    cent    of   the    normal    out 
put    was    in; fact! I    and     1(10    per    cent    ol    this    out 

put    was  shipped.       There   was  a   Arm    market    value 

1111 houl     the     period,     and     the    conditions    of    this 

branch   of   the   paper    induatr}     was    healthy     even 

month.  It     is    generally     believed    that     the     fall     wiil 

bring   an    advance    in    the    value   of   all    grades   of   book 

pap.is 
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L Ion.  July  20,  1914. 

A  scientific  exposition  of  the  uses  of  paper  as  a 
hygenic  substitute  for  washable  articles  in  dailj  use 
was  given  last  week  at  the  Sanitary  Congress,  which 
assembled  at  Blackpool,  the  favorite  watering  place  in 
the  North  of  England.  Specimens  of  paper  suitable 
for  cookery  purposes,  along  with  the  various  qualities 
likely  to  be  useful  for  tabic  napkins,  tablecloths,  plate-, 
and  towels,  were  exhibited  and  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Rideal  of  London,  who  is  an  expert  on 
the  uses  of  paper  for  hygenic  purposes.  The  exposi- 
tion and  lectures  were  most  interesting,  and  Mr.  Rideal 
pointed  out  that  the  great  railway  system,  known  as 
the  Londonand  North  Western  Railwaj  of  England, 
had  now  adopted  paper  towds  and  plates  on  all  din- 
ing ears  and  on  all  passenger  trains  where  there  were 
lavatories.  .Mrs.  Clondesley  Brereton,  of  London. 
sprang  a  surprise  on  the  congress  when  she  asserted 
that  the  old-fashioned  wire  cover,  or  thin  perforated 
wire  screen,  used  for  covering  meat  in  sultry  weather, 
was  not  of  the  slightest  use  as  a  protection  against 
flies.  Tile  only  way.  she  said,  to  prevent  the  f!\ 
laying  its  eggs  on  food  was  to  wrap  the  meat  in  im- 
pervious paper.  For  hygenic  use  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  suitable  paper  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
papermakers  will  eventually  have  to  give  the  sub- 
ject greater  attention  than  they  are  doing  at  tin 
sent  time. 

*  •        • 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Wickes,  the 
trade  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  has  been  received  by  the  Trade  Board 

of    London.  He    states:    "The    position    held    by     the 

United  Kingdom  is.  on  the  whole,  encouraging  ami 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  improve  as  the  conditions 
relating  to  distribution  in  Canada  become  better  un- 
derstood by  the  manufacturer — and  of  his  efforts  in 
tins  direction  theer  is  definite  confirmation.  The  va- 
lue of  the  United  Kingdom  manufactures  imported 
into  Canada  in  1913  exceeded  bj  29  per  cent  that  of 
the  previous  year,  this  notwithstanding  the  great  gen- 
eral demands  for  their  products  enjoyed  by  British 
manufacturers  during  this  period;  while  here  in  Can 
ada  the  active  competition  of  the  United  States.  tier 
many  and  other  countries  had  to  be  met:  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  also,  many  of  our  great  manufactur- 
ers arc  from  a  variety  of  causes  precluded  entirely  from 
offering  their  manufactures  or  competing  on  the  i  Ian 
adian  market."  Mr.  Wickes  points  out  that  the  Can- 
adians rather  like  the  production  of  the  British  manu- 
facturers, but  tlie  difficulties  of  doing  business,  not 
only  once,  but  continually,  finally  determines  the  Can- 
adian buyer  to  buy  as  little  as  possible  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  certainly  to  avoid  introducing  any  other 
lines  than  those  which  they  were  compelled  to  stock. 
The  report  is  a  very  interesting  document,  and  it  deals 
some  length  on  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
United   States  in  trade  with   Canada,   particularly   the 

rapid  access  to  the  markets  and  the  freightage. 

*  »       # 

Fire  broke  out  on  July  10  at  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Howarth.  wall  paper  manufacturers.  Blackley, 
Manchester,  and  from  the  outset  tin-  buildings  were 
doomed  t<>  destruction,  the  damage  done   being  esti- 


mated at  between  $288,000  and  $330,000.  So  serious 
was  tie-  tire  that  all  the  fire-fighters  in  Manchester 
City  were  required  to  prevent  the  flames  from  reaching 
adjoining  buildings,  ai gsl  which  was  a  large  chem- 
ical factory.  When  all  was  over  only  the  shell  of  the 
paper  building  was  left,  but  one  of  the  walls  soon 
collapsed  and  two  firemen  were  killed.  A  slight  out- 
break id'  tire,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  spontaneous 
combust  ion.  occurred  on  the  same  uight  at  the  Mugre- 
iiioss  paper  works,  near  Aberdeen.  The  tire  took  place 
in  a  leap  of  about  15  tons  of  oily  waste  stored  outside 
one  of  the  main  buildings.  In  less  than  ten  minutes' 
time  the  paper  mill   fire  fighters   had   the  outbreak  well 

in    hand,    and    sin eded    in    keeping    the    flames    from 

spreading  in  the  mill.  The  damage  done  is  estimate, 1 
at  $240.  While  writing  on  tires,  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  serious  explosion  thai  paper  .lust  will 
cause.  The  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  in  England 
says  thai  the  last  paper  dust  explosion  at  Lille.  Prance, 

was   caused    by   a    naked    light    in   a   chamber   where   the 

dust  was  collected  during  tin-  process  of  making  paper 

tube..  Tie-  edges  of  the  paper  from  which  tin-  tubes 
were  made  were  ground  down  on  an  emery  covered 
roller,  and  then  the  dust  was  exhausted  by  means  of  a 
fan  into  the  chamber.  Ii USequence  of  this  explo- 
sion, the  Inspector  says  be  has  given  instructions  to 
remedy  faulty  conditions  in  the  English  Factories. 
•  •  • 
The  members  of  the  National  Union  of  Paper  Work- 
ers' liave  been  giving  the  paper  mills  iii  the  South  of 
England  considerable  attention  lately,  and  they  are  de 
termined  to  make  all  mills  become  "trade  union  mills." 
At  St.  Paul  Cray  paper  mill,  in  Kent.  140  workers 
have  struck  work  and  the  men  are  demanding  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $3.50  a  week,  ami  women  $3.10  a  week. 

The  mill   is  owned  by   Mr.   W.  Nash,  who  makes  a   l' 1 

deal    of   paper   for  the    British    India   Office    in    London. 

\Vm.   Coates,    the    fighting    organizer    of    tin-    Paper 

Workers'  Union,  says  that  govern nt  paper  must  be 

made  in  accordance  with  the  fair  wage  clause  in  the 
contract  and  In-  alleges  that  Mr.  Nash  has  broken  the 
contract  by  not  paying  the  minimum  wages.  Mr. 
Nash,  in  reply,  says  he  has  always  fulfilled  the  con 
tracts  properly  and  he  was  never  against  any  of  ins 
workers  joining  a  trade  union:  but  he  Mas  determined 
that  he  would  never  submit  to  his  mill  being  termed  a 
"trade  union  mill."  That  is.  In-  would  not  agree  to 
placing  the  trade  union  label  on  every  piece  of  paper 
turn.-, I  out  at  the  mill  to  show  that  trade  union  hands 
made  it.  While  all  these  disputes  are  being  discussed, 
the  workers  are  out  on  strike  pay.  and  the  union  ofti 
eials  are  using  strong  language  and  threatening  to 
have  a  government  inquiry  demanded  into  tin-  griev- 
ances they  complain  of. 

«        *        » 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Alex  Annandale  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  of  Julj    1st  is  most  interesting 
late  y.-ai-s  tf.-  British  paper  mill  owners  are  manifesting 
a   greater  interest   in  their  mill   hands  by  establis 
clubs,  or  helping  the  workers  to  establish  them,  as  by 
this  means  tiny  succeed  in  retaining  fit  -  keii. 

In    the    summer    tim ltdoor    sports    of    all    sorts    are 

catered  and  then  at  least  one  day  and  one  night  a 
mill    is   closed    down    and    the    workers    take    a    trip    to 
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the  sea-side,  or  the  country,  as  the  ease  may  be.  This 
trip  is  sometimes  provided   free  by  the  mill   owners, 

whilst  in  other  cases  a  collector  is  appoint.', 1  and  he 
takes  a  dollar  or  more  off  each  employee,  ami  with  the 
total  sum  a  train  is  chartered  for  tin-  day  for  some  re- 
Bort.  Usually  the  mill  owners  subsidses  the  dollar,  or. 
perhaps,  provides  all  refreshments  ami  food  for  the  day 
in  a  hotel.      By  this  means  a  break  in  the  year's  work 

itlj  enjoyed  ami  the  summer  evenings  for 
on  day  work  are  spent  in  healthy  outdoor  exercises. 
In  the  winter'time  there  are  indoor  games.  Some  mills 
have  several  concerts,  or  theatricals;  some  have  bands, 
and  at  Christmas  time  there  is  at  most  of  the  mills 
a  gathering  round  the  festive  hoard  to  do  justice  to  a 
good  substantia]  dinner.  These  social  functions  bring 
the  mill  owners  and  mill  workers  closer  together,  and 
they  tend  to  promote  a  good  feeling  amongst  all  par- 

As  Mr.  Annandale  rightly  points  out.  ■•all  work 
and  no  play  makes  .Taek  a  dull  hoy."  ami  it  is  grati- 
fying to   know   that   the   majority   of  the   British   mill 

owners  are  believers  in  this  motto. 

*  *       * 

The  British  paper  trade  has  not  yet  recover!  d  itself 
from  the  depression  that  has  prevailed  sinc<  Decem- 
ber last.  Tlie  following  figures  show  the  imports  and 
exports  of  writing  ami  printing  paper,  hoards,  paper 
hangings,  cards,  envelopes,  bags  ami  enumerated  pa- 
pers for  tie-  month  id'  .lime: — 

1913.  1913.  1914.  1914. 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Imports..  1,034,636  620,826  1,002,517  593,935 
Exports   ..        277,039        l'M.041        281,472        284,619 

It    will    he    Seel]    that    while    tile    exports    ill   -Illlle    Were 

greater  than  those  of  June.  191:}.  the  values  are  Less 
during  the  same  comparative  periods,  which,  probably, 
may  have  something  to  do  with  price-cutting.  The 
imports  ami  exports  for  six  months — December  to  June 
— now  stand  as  follows: — 

1913.  I'M::.  L914.  1914. 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Imports  6,198,  Tim     3,686,633     t;.<>L'(;.74:'.     3,666,783 

Exports  ..  1,775,621  1,888,828  1,703,953  1,752,450 
The  six  months'  exports  to  Canada  from  British  mills 
were  as  follows:  Writing  paper:  2.017  cwts..  com- 
pared wit'  t8.  for  same  period  in  1913.  Print- 
ing  paper:  »7.:;:ill  cwts.  compared  with  67,492  cwts. 
Cm-numerated  classes  of  paper:  2,605  cwts..  compared 

With     1,730    cwts.  The    States    exported     to    tile     English 

market  more  writing  paper  within  the  last  six  months. 
hut  there  was  a  great  decline  in  their  supply  of  print- 
ing paper,  1  I.l's-j  cwts..  as  against  16,672  cwts.  of 
rourse.  it  is  only  high-Mass  ami  good  quality  paper 
that  i>  exported  to  Canada.  Newfoundland  supplies 
a  decline,  hut  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
shipments  under  way  were  late  in  arriving. 

•  •       • 

The  paper  trade  depression,  of  course,  has  affected 
>he  imports  of  ground  wood,  along  with  sulphite  and 
sulphate,  etc.  as  the   following  figures  show    t 
period  December  31  to  dune  30    s,\  montl 

I'M::.  I'M::  [914  I'M  1 

Tons  Ton8 

l"-7  18,531  2,118  10,130 

-".fi.7 1  t        :.7::..v.s       230,368 
i  ftemical 

Unbleached   "  1  .  .     j  21*>  117 

Wet  8,843 

luantity  of  pulp  has  arrived  from  Newfound 
ade    Board    issued   the 

I  pulp   usuall' 


ehester  and  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development 
Company  chattel  the  steamers  of  the  Donaldson  Line. 
The  six 'months'  supply  of  ground  wood  (moist)  from 
Canada  was:  23,523  tons,  compared  with  26,623  tons 
in  1913.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  when  the  year's 
supplies  com.-  to  l.c  reckoned  up  the  Dominion  will 
easily  heat  her  figures  of  1913.  Indeed,  as  I  write  they 
arc  already  above  the  1913  supplies,  which  shows  that 
Canadian  pulp  is  being  more  appreciated  on  the  Bri- 
tish market.  The  imports  of  .lime  for  the  month 
,  >ii  I  \       were   as    follows: — 

1913.       1913.       1914.        1914. 
Tons.  'J  Tons.  £ 

Chemical  pulps   ...     43,972     :-C>:'..77o     10,788     319,559 

Mechanical  "  ..  47.7.-.0  loc.ssi  52,623  120,302 
The  supply  from  Canada  increased  by  about  1,000 
tons  in  June,  most  id'  which  was  ground  wood. 
«  *  * 
The  results  of  the  various  examinations  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  English  Technological  schools, 
where  instructions  in  paper  and  pulp  manufacture  are 
being  given,  will  he  announced  this  month.  From  all 
accounts  tin-  percentage  of  the  pupils  attendance  has 
been  good  and.  of  course,  when  the  students  finish 
their  final  courses  they  enter  the  British  paper  indus- 
try as  practical  men.  because  mill  experience  is  com- 
bined with  the  school  work.  The  British  Paper  Ma- 
kers' Association  offer  prizes  annually  to  the  stu- 
dents and  give  the  movement  their  support.  The  Man- 
chester Technical  School,  where  there  is  complete  mill 
equipment  ami  powerful  lights  for  examining  and  t.-st- 
ing  paper  in  various  colors  is  to  he  extended.  About 
$97,000  is  to  lie  spent  on  the  extension.  The  value 
of  the  services  which  the  school  is  aide  to  render  is  be- 
coming increasingly  recognized,  and  if  it  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advancing  needs  of  the  engineering,  che- 
mical and  paper  industry,  none  of  its  departments 
will  he  allowed  to  become  second  rate.  Many  of  the 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  several  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  machinery, 
engines,   etc. 


SULPHITE    WASTE    LIQUOR. 

1'   appears,  according  to  \V.   Moeller,  that   sulphite 
liquor  is  wholly  unsuited  for  tanning  purposes.      The 

liquor  remaining  in  the  soda  process  is  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  explained  that  woodpulp  li- 
ipior  produced  as  a  by  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
cellulose  by  the  soda  process  has  quite  different   pro 

perties    from    that    from     the    sulphite      pro, The 

liquor  from  the  latter  process  contains  much  lime  and 
sulphurous  acid,  which  must  he  removed  before  it 
■•an  he  use,|  as  a  tanning  material:  all  woodpulp  ex- 
tracts produced  in  (lei  main  arc  of  this  variety.  I.i 
quors  from  the  soda  process  only  require  to  he  neutral 
ized  with  a  weak  acid  before  us,  .Ml  cellulos 
tracts  have  ahout  1.".  per  cent  of  ash  ami  this  is  includ- 
ed in  tin-  total  soluble  matter.  Th.\  also  contain 
quantities   of   nontannins   Buch    as   resin,    sugar,    etc.. 

Which     lllllst     also    he    reckoned    as    Useless    when    tl 

i-  calculated.       All  these    mm  tanins    remain    in    the 

liquors  when  cellulose  extract  is  used  mixed  with  other 

ind  accumulate  in  the  suspender  liquo 
such  an  extent  that  th.-v  can  only  he  run  awav.  \|o 
hiss.s.  can  sugar  and  glucose  are  much  cheaper  | 
for  weighting  leather  than  cellulose  extract.  Even 
when  used  as  a  weighting  material  .mvl.  scarcely  .".(i 
p.-r  cut  of  ih.  total  soluble  malt.-r  of  cellulos,  extract 
is  utilized. 
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WOOD-FULF  THICKENER  AND  SAVE-ALL. 

ALBERT  D.  WOOD,  Canton,  North  Carolina,  Inventor. 
Patented  July  14,  1914. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  paper 
pulp,  and  has  for  its  object  the  provision  of  a  device 
for  thickening  the  pulp,  the  device  being  serviceable 
also  in  the  treatment  of  waste  water,  from  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  for  the  recovery  of  pulp  fibre. 

Eeretofore  in  devices  of  this  character,  the  paper 
pulp  and  water  is  directed  into  a  vat  having  vertical 
partitions  over  which  the  pulp  and  water  flows  and 
mounted  between  t h.-  vertical  partitions  is  a  rotating 
cylinder  having  a  surface  of  foraminous  material, 
through    which   the   water   from   the   pulp   is   strained. 


^/2y.if         ur 


the  water  flowing  out  through  the  ends  of  the  vat 
while  the  pulp  passes  on  and  flows  over  the  other 
partitions  and  out  of  the  vat.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  style  of  strainer  has  been  that  particles  of  pulp 
fibre,  resinous  matter  and  the'  like  .would  adhere  to 
the  surface  of  the  strainer  and  eventually  clo«-  it.  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  water  through  the  strainer. 
thereby  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  the  strainer  and 
making  it  necessary  to  clear  the  strainer  by  blowing 
it  out  with  steam,  cleaning  with  acids,  scrubbing  with 
brushes,  or  by  other  methods,  requiring  time  and  labor. 
The  above  treatment  cleans  the  strainer  in  a  very  on- 
satisfactory  manner,  and  is  injurious  to  the  facing  or 
strainer  surface. 

In  my  invention  the  cylindrical  strainer  is  provided 
with  a  plurality  of  inclined  vanes  forming  pockets  ad- 
jacent to  the  strainer  surface  that  carry  up  some  of 
the  water  that  is  strained  from  the  pulp  and  this  water 


by  pressing  against  the  strainer  surface  and  a  portion 

of  it   flowing  outwardly  through  the  strainer  surf) 

keeps  it  cleared  of  particles  which  ordinarily  adhere 
thereto  and  obstruct  the  strainer. 

My  invention  will  be  described  in  detail  hereinafter 
and  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  in 
which — 

Figure  1  is  a  top  plan  view  of  my  improved  pulp 
thickener  and  save  all  showing  the  strainer  partly 
broken  away;  Fig.  'J.  a  side  view  showing  the  strainer 
partly  broken  away;  Pig.  3,  an  end  view;  Pig.  4,  a  cross 


Jjg.%      i%*r 


ii  on  the  plane  indicated  by  the  line  -1 — 4  of  Pig 
1  :  Fiir.  5,  a  cross  section  on  the  plane  indicated  by  the 
line  5     5  of  Y\m.  1  ;  and  Fig.  6,  ction  of  one 

of  the  supporting  wheels  for  the  cylinder. 

In  the  drawings  similar  reference  characters  will 
he  used  to  designate  eoresponding  parts  throughout  the 
several  views. 

1  indicates  the  vat  having  its  ends  2  provided  with 
vertical  cleats  3 — 3  and  4 — 4  spaced  apart  in  pairs 
adjacent  to  the  two  sides  of  the  vat  in  which  an 

'•l\    mounted  partition  boards  5  and  •;.  said  par 
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titions  5  and  ('<  forming  with  the  bottom  of  the  vat  ;i 
chamber  7  in  which  the  wood  pulp  is  strained. 

B  indicates  the  inlet  pipe  conected  with  one  side  of 
the  vat  and  !'  the  outlet  connected  with  the  opposite 
side  of  the  vat.  it  being  understood  thai  the  water  and 
pulp  enter  the  vat  1  through  the  inlet  pipe  8,  How  over 
the  partition  .">  and  into  the  chamber  7.  and  after  be- 
ing strained  by  the  instrumentalities  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, the  thickened  pulp  passes  over  the  partition 
ti  and  flows  out  through  the  outlet  9. 

10  indicates  a  shaft  journaled  in  journal  boxes  10a 
mounted  on  beams  11  supported  by  means  of  brackets 
11a  engaging  the  upper  margins  of  the  ends  2  of  the 
vat  1,  said  shaft  in  being  actuated  by  moans  of  a  belt 
10b  conected  with  any  suitable  sourer  of  power  or  anj 
other  gearing  maj    be  substituted  therefor. 

A  cylinder  1_  is  mounted  upon  the  shaft  10  and  con- 
sists of  pulleys  13  keyed  to  said  shaft  and  provided 
with  the  spokes  14  radiating  from  the  hubs  15.  It;  in- 
dicate vanes  extending  from  the  rims  of  the  pulleys  13 
ami  at  an  angle  to  the  radius  thereof,  each  of  said 
vanes  being  provided  with  a  cored  opening  17.  The 
cylinder  as  .shown  in   the  drawings  is   provided   with 

three  pulleys  13,  , at  each  end  and  one  intermediate 

of  the  ends,  the  pulley  intermediate  of  the  ends  being 

as  described  above,  while  the  pulleys  forming  tl ads 

of  the  cylinder  are  each  provided  with  a  ring  18  secured 
to  the  other  margins  of  the  vanes  It;  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  cylinder. 

19    indicate   slats   secured    to   the    Vanes    16    h\     111,  ails    of 

holts  or  other  suitable  fastenings  inserted  through  the 
openings  17  heretofore  described  and  through  the  open- 
ings 17  heretofore  described  and  through  suitable  open- 
ings provided  in  said  slats,  said  slats  lit  extending 
throughout  the  length  of  tie-  cylinder  12. 

l'ii  indicates  a  covering  of  win-  gauze  fabric  i ut- 

ed  upon  the  slats  1''  and  having  its  overlapped  edges 
secured  bj  means  of  a  strip  of  wood  or  other  suitable 
material  20a,  the  nails  or  other  securing  means  engag 
ing  said  strip  20a  being  driven  through  said  strip  to 
■Happed  ends  of  the  covering  of  fabric  20  and 
one  .,f  the  slats   l!t  heretofore  described. 

In  place  of  the  wooden  strip  20a,  the  ends  of  the 
wire  gauze  fabric  20  may  he  secured  in  any  other  suit- 
able manner  such  as  sewing  or  soldering  the  wire  if  de- 
sired and  furthermore,  in  order  to  hold  the  fabric  in 
Place  o„  the  cylinder,  several   of  the  strips  20a   nun 

I"-  secured   around   the  cylinder  t ther  slats   19   if 

desired,  being  preferably  arranged  at  equal  distai s 

apart. 

red  to  the  inner  side  of  each  end  L'  of  the  vat 
-metal  flange  20b  of  angle  iron  that  is  spaced 
from  the  adjacent  end  of  the  cylinder  12  and 
ml  of  the  vat  is  provided  with  a  segmental  open 

■  igh  which  the  water  strained  bj   the  cylin- 

o  ii  the  vat. 
To  make  the  ends  of  the  .-.slimier  "ate,-  tighl     I    pro 
packing  strip  of  _i'  of  anj  suitable  pa< 

-'tip    of    felt     secured     at     o,,e    , ,  f    j|s    e,„|s 

»l  a  holt  23  mounted  on  a  brackel  24  while 

I  is  likewise  secured  to  a  holt  •_'.".  mounted 

'     '"I  provided  a  wing  nut  or  its  equival 

to  tighten  the  packing 

of  the  c\  linder. 

rl  to  each  of  the  beams  II 

ds  of 

»V  no-    fro,,, 

1,1  '     "id     he     undent I     that     the     pulp 

lei      pipe      s 

itition  ■".  into  th,  chamber  7 


water  contained  in  the  chamber  .  flows  out  through 
the  meshes  of  the  wire  covering  20  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  openings  _1  in  the  ends  thereof,  while  the  pulp 
passes  on  ami  upward  over  the  partition  ti  and  out 
through  the  outlet  pipe  9.  It  will  be  understood  that 
during  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  some  of  the  water 
contained  within  the  cylinder  will  be  caught  up  by  the 
slats  lit  within  the  pockets  formed  thereby  and  the  pulp 

on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  and  carried  upwardly, 
and  as  the  water  flows  through  the  strainer  surface, 
some  of  th.'  pulp  will  he  deposited  thereon  and  will  lie 
held  to  the  strainer  surface  by  the  pressure  of  the 
liquid  in  the  chamber  7  until  on  the  rising  side  of  the 
cylinder  it  reaches  the  level  of  tin-  liquid  in  the  cham- 
ber 7.  Then  the  water  which  has  been  carried  up  in 
the  pockets  flows  outwardly  through  the  strainer  sur- 
face freeing  the  mass  adhering  thereto  which  drops 
over  the  parition  hoards,  the  consistency  of  this 
mass  being  governed  by  the  height  of  the  paritition 
boards  which  may  he  raised  or  lowered  to  deliver  the 
pulp  thick  or  thin  as  desired. 

It  will  he  understood  that  my  improved  thickener 
and  save-all  is  adapted  to  he  used  for  straining  the 
water  from  the  pulp  after  washing  during  the  pro- 
ess  of  manufacturing  the  pulp,  and  is  also  adapted 
to  he  used  to  save  any  particles  of  pulp  that  may  go 
out  with  the  waste  water  from  the  pulp  mill.  My  im- 
proved thickener  is  also  adapted  to  he  used  to  remove 
the  water  after  bleaching  process  as  well  as  after  the 
process  of  screening  the  pulp,  before  its  subsequent 
treatment  by  beating  and  refining  for  conversion  into 
paper. 

It  will  In-  also  understod  that  my  improved  strainer 
may  he  used  for  other  purposes  than  thickening  wood 
pulp  and  saving  particles  of  pulp  and  further  as  here- 
tofore described,  such  for  instance  as  filtering  the  wa- 
ter from  sewage  and  also  using  as  a  preliminary  filter 
for  removing  leaves,  sticks,  etc..  from  water  in  muni- 
cipal  filtration   plants,  and    I   do  not   therefore  desire  to 

be  confined  in  the  use  of  my  invention  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  wood  pulp  as  heretofore  described. 


RECLAIMING  WASTE  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE  OF  SULPHITE  FIBRE. 

Hugh  K.   Moore   and   Robert   B.    Wolf,    Berlin,   N.H., 
Inventors,  patented  July  14,  1914. 

In    the    manufacture    of   sulphite    fibre    in    which    the 

ground  or  chipped   \\ I   is  treated   with  acid   to  dis 

solve  the  lignin  ami  cementitious  materials  of  the  wood 
•""I  free  the  cellulose  fibre,  it  has  generallj  hen  ous 
tomary,  after  cooking  operation  to  "blow"  the  di 
"i-  discharge  the  contents  thereof  into  a  blow 
I"'  equipped  with  a  "vomit  stack"  so  called,  which 
permits   the   Psca| f   the    vapor   and    _-ases.     These 

vapors    and    erases    compose    free    sulfur    dioxid,    Water, 

""'"I   alcohol,  benzaldehyde,  acetone.  ,• tic  acid  and 

Various    h.\    products,    all     of    which     heretofore    escaped 

into  t he  at mosphere, 

I  of  the  present  invention  is  the  reclama- 
tion of  sou  tvaste  products  which  have  here 
torfoiv  been  discharged  with  the  vapor  of  steam  from 
the  blow  pit 

In  carrying  out  our  invention,  we [Uc1  the  \  apora 

arising  from  the  pit  inl intacl  with  a  .■hilled  solid 

D0«fo    '"   ■ lensc   the   water   vapor  and    those   other 

vapors   which    will   condense  at   slightly    less  than  the 

■""    of    water. and    fheiehs     to'   Beparate    them 

■'•"'"     sulfur     dioxid     and     such     waste     inert     gases     as 

may   be   discharged.     The   sulfur  dioxide   is  "then   pe- 
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covered  in  suitable  form  for  reuse.  The  products  of 
condensation  are  collected,  and  may  be  further  treated 
for  the  recovery  of  valuable  by-products  therein  con- 
tained. By  withdrawing  these  products  of  condensa- 
tion from  the  surface  condenser  at  approximately  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  the  absorption  thereby  of  sulfur 
dioxid  is  materially  prevented. 

On  the  accompanying  drawing,  we  have  illustrated 
certain  of  the  instrumentalities  which  may  be  utilized 
in  carrying  out  our  process. 

The  digester  is  illustrated  at  1  and  is  of  the  type 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  fibre.  In  it  are 
placed  the  chips  ami  the  acid,  and.  after  the  neck  is 
sealed,    steam    is    injected    into    the    digester    to    bring 


pit.  at  a  steam  pressure  of  say  from  4.">  to  75  pounds 
per  square  inch  (not  including  the  pressure  due  to  the 
static  head),  from  18,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  steam 
are  liberated  in  the  blow  pit  from  the  discharged  wa- 
ter. The  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  digester 
varies  from  250  deg.  P.  to  320  deg.  P.,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  materials  reach  the  blow  pit,  vapors  arise  there- 
from and  are  conducted  away  through  the  vomit  stack 
4.  Heretofore  in  actual  practice  these  stacks  have  al- 
ways opened  into  the  atmosphere  into  which  the  rising 
vapors  escape  and  become  dissipated.  In  addition 
to  the  vapors,  there  has  been  heretofore  an  escape  of  a 
certain  amount  of  free  sulphur  dioxid  which  was  not 
utili/cl  in  the  cooking  operation.     In  accordance  with 


7       6 


,12 


/<*- 


u^3T 


the  contents  thereof  to  the  proper  temperature.  If 
desired,  sulphur  dioxid  may  be  injected  into  the  diges 
ter  in  accordance  with  the  process  described  in  our 
application  Serial  No.  451,246,  filed  February  1.  L910. 

After  the  wood   has  been  cooked   at   the   proper  tem- 
perature for  the  proper  Length  ^i  time  and  the  cellu- 
lose fibres  have  been  freed  from  their  cementing  ma- 
terials, the  contents  of  the  digester  are  blown   in  the 
usual  way  through  the  pipe  2  into  a  blow  pit  which  is 
conventionally  illustrated  at  3,  but  which  is  construct 
ed  as  ordinarily  with  the  false  bottom,  not   show: 
permitting  the  escape  of  the  waste  liquors.      As  usual, 
the  interior  of  the  blow  pipe  is  at    slightly    less    than 
atmospheric  pressure.       Hence  when  the  contents 
digester  of  ordinary  size  are  discharged  into  the  blow 


our  process,  the  vomit  stack  is   closed    to   the     atmos- 
phere   and    tli.'    vapors    aiel    Lrases    are    conducted    to    a 
surface  condenser  conventionally  illustrated  at  5.     The 
surface  condenser  may  be  of  any  suitable  or  desired 
type.       As    illustrated,    it    is    provided     with     diaph- 
ragms •  '  <i  forming  compartments  7.  8,  ami  !»,  tie 
partments  7  and   !i  communicating  through   tubes   10 
through  the  chamber  8.     As  shown,  the  vomit 
stack  discharges  into  the  compartment  8  ami  tin 
and    vapors   are   cause. I   to   circulate   around   the  tubes, 
('old  wat.-r  ..r  any  other  suitable  cooling  medium  is  iii 
troduced  through  a  pipe  11  to  the  chamber  7.  ami.  pass 
ing  through  tic  tubes  to  the  chamber  9,  is  discharged 
through  the  circulating  pip.-  12.     The  vapors,  enter- 
ing the  condenser  from  the  vomit  stack,  are  condensed 
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and  pass  therefrom  by  a  pipe  13  to  a  receptacle  14 
from  which  they  may  be  drawn  by  the  valved  discharge 
pipe  15.  Ordinarily  we  employ  water  for  the  cooling 
medium  at  its  seasonable  temperatures,  although  in  lien 
thereof  a  chilled  cooling  medium  might  be  utibzed,  or 
the  water  itself  might  be  cooled  prior  to  its  admission 
to  the  condenser. 

The  effecl  of  condensation  of  the  vapors  is  to  reduce 
to  liquid  form  the  water  vapor  and  such  compounds  as 
wood  alcohol,  benzaldehyde,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  and 
other  vapors  which  would    condense    at,    or     slightly 

above  the  temperature  of   th >oling    medium,     the 

quantities,  amounts  and  character  of  these  compounds 
depend  more  or  less  upon  methods,  temperature,  etc., 
used  in  cooking  as  well  as  the  nature  of  materials 
cooked.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  recover- 
ing these  compounds  by  condensing  vapors  from  blow- 
ing digesters,  while  herein  described  as  applying  to 
the  sulphite  process  may  also  be  applied  to  any  other 
ss  such  as  the  so  called  sulphate  and  soda  pro- 
ss 

The  condensation  of  the  water  vapor  to  water  per 
mits  the  absorption  by  the  water  of  only  a  certain  re- 
latively small  portion  of  the  free  sulphur  dioxid  gas 
which  escapes  with  the  vapor.  The  remaining  large 
volume  of  si »  is  conducted  from  the  condenser  by 
means  of  the  trapped  pipe  16,  through  a  tank  or  recep 
tacle  IT  which  contains  a  body  of  suitable  absorbent 
such  as  sodium  hydrate  NaOH),  calcium  hydrate 
1  II  .  etc.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  receptacle 
is  connected  an  exhaust  pipe  Is  leading  to  a  vacuum 
pump  indicated  at  19.  The  unabsorbed  sulphur 
dioxid,  leaving  the  condenser,  is  drawn  by  the  vacuum 
apparatus  into  the  absorber  16  where  it  is  wholly  ab 
sorbed  by  the  sodium  hydrate  or  other  absorbent  ma 
terial. 

The  product  of  the  condensation,  which  is  collected  in 
the  tank  14  may  be  neutralized  with  calcium  hydroxid 
1  0H)2.  This  has  the  effect  of  precipitating  the 
30  n  the  form  of  calcium  sulphite  (CaSO  which  is 
removed  by  passing  the  materials  through  a  filter  press. 
leaving  the  filtrate  practically  clear  and  neutral.  The 
filtrate  contains  acetic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  lime 
or  other  salt,  methyl  alcohol,  benzaldehyde,  acetone  and 

other  organic  aeid  salts  and  c pounds  which  may  be 

separated  and  removed  by  any  of  the  well  known  pro- 
Tl  ■  absorbent  in  the  tank  17.  after  it  has  ah 
sorbed  to  its  full  capacity  the  sulphur  dioxid  lms.  max 
he  used  in  making  the  bi-SUlpllite  which  is  used  in  the 
digesters  in  cooking  the  wood. 

In  our  previous  application,  hereinbefore  identified, 

we  have  described  a  pr< ss  of  reclaiming  the  sulphur 

and  other  waste  products  discharged   from  the 

•en  th.-  digester.      The  present  invention 

or  completely  reclaiming  the  sulphur  dioxid, 

1     heretofore    has    been    lost    in    the     operation      of 

blowing  tlie  digesters  int..  the  I, low   pits.       In  addition 

laiming  th.-  sulphur  dioxid,   so  that    it   maj    he 

n    utilized,    the    present    invention    provides    for    re 

ming   and    utilizing    valuable    products    such    a« 

hcn/nldeln  .!.-.  acetone,  acetic  acid  and 

nie   acids  and   compounds.      It    is   desirable 

lensation  si M  |.. 

nulphur  dioxid 
Wi  (1  h.-rein  that  thi  condensed 

ice  condenser  or  in  other  words  that  tl 
from  the  blow  pit  ,ii.  condensed  bj  bringing  them 

•h    a    chilled      solid      Sll  this 

'  ich     can     absorb    the    sul 

th,. 


we   nave 


st.am  which  comes  from  the  blow  pit.  and  consequently 

this  wat.-r  may  be  brought  "'it  so  near  the  boiling  point 
that  it  contains  the  minimum  amount  of  the  sras.  Con- 
sequently the  greater  volume  of  unconfined  sras  will 
not  he  absorbed  by  the  water,  hut  will  pass  into  the  ab- 
BOrber  at  IT.  Furthermore  by  the  employment  of  a 
surface  condenser,  the  water,  which  is  used  as  the  cool- 
ing medium  and  which  is  delivered  from  the  conden- 
ser in  a  clean  heated  condition,  may  he  utilized  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  for  which  it  could  not  he  used  if  it 
had  been  previously  employed  in  the  direct  condensa- 
tion of  the  vapors  by  contact  therewith,  because  in  the 
latter  case  it  would  have  absorbed  a  portion  of  the 
sulphur  dioxid.  Preferably  therefore  the  water  of 
condensation  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  hut  slight- 
ly less  than  the  boiling  point  so  as  to  limit  the  absorp- 
tion thereby  of  the  free  S<  K. 

It  will  he  understood  from  the  foregoing  description, 
that  the  instrumentalities  for  carrying  out  the  pi 
are  illustrated  diagrammatically  on  the  drawing,  and 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  them  in  their  re- 
lative proportions  or  to  show  them  in  detail,  as  their 
details  of  construction  may  he  varied  as  circumstance 
and  convenience  dictate. 


NOVA   SCOTIA    FOREST    CONDITIONS. 

Ottawa.  Out.  -Inly  25th. 
According  to  .Mr.  James  Lawler,  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Forestrj  Association,  who  has  just  returned 
to  Ottawa  from  a  month's  lecturing  tour  in  Nova 
Scotia,  great  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  Dominion 
Forestry  Convention  to  he  held  in  tiie  City  of  Halifax. 
September  1  to  4.  Mr.  Lawler  lectured  in  the  cities 
and  all  the  principal  towns  from  Sydney  to  Yarmouth 
and  found  a  growing  interest  in  this  subject  which  so 
greatly  concerns  Nova  Scotians.  While  Nova  Scotia 
has  large  interests  in  mining,  fishing  and  fruit  grow 
ing,  it   is  being  found  that  large  quantities  of  timber 

are  required  to  operate  these  industries.  The  pit 
piops  used  annually  in  Nova  Scotia  coal  mines  would, 
if  placed  end  to  end.  more  than  stretch  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  from  Sydney  to  Liverpool.  In  the  same 
way  targe  quantities  of  timber  arc  required  to  make 
tish  barrels  and  apple  boxes,  and  apple  barrels,  so  that 
all  parts  of  the  community  are  beginning  to  see  their 

i d    of  timber.       This  local    interest    along   with    the 

interest  of  people  in  Canada,  outside  the  Maritime  Pro 
vinces  and  in  the  United  states,  betokens  a  large  at- 
tendance and  animated  discussions  at  the  Convention 
in  September. 


PULP  BURNS. 

Montreal,  duly   26th. 
A  large  pile  of  pulp  belonging  to  the  Ores  Falls  Com 
pan}      Union   Bag  Company     at   tap  a   la   Madeleine. 
of   Three    liners.   Quebec,   took    tire   on    Monda] 

night,  Jul}  20th,  and  sii that  time  has  been  burning 

fiercelj       Mr.   McSweeney,  of  the  pulp  mill  staff,  late 

of  the  Union  Bag  forces  m  New  York  State,  said  that 
in  all.  some   11.01111  tons  would   he  consume. I   before  the 

til.       l.iirnt     out.        At     the     present     time     the     site     of     the 

pulp  pil.s  is  covered  with  tangled  masses  of  bind- 
ing wires,  and  a  few  ashes.  Efforts  Were  made  to 
quel!    •  i. nt    it    uas    found    that    despite   the    : i . - T 1 

vitiea  of  the  whole  force  during  an  entire  day. 
during  which  the  mill   was  shut  down,  the  flames  could 

ll.lt      he     sllli.l | 

I'ortuiiatelx     the    stock    was    insured,    and    there    will 
■  ticalh    in. 
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PAPER  STANDARDS  AND  PAPER  TESTING 

C.  F.  CROSS,  London,  in  "Der  Papier  Fabrikant. 


There  have  been  several  attempts  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion in  this  country  of  the  system  of  testing,  together 
with  the  standards  of  paper  qualities  defined  in  terms 
of  the  tests  which  we  owe  to  the  K.  Materialprufung- 

samt . 

The  late  Dr.  P.  N.  Evans  translated  (1890-92)  the 
original  publication  of  professor  Herzberg's  "Papier- 
Prufung,"  and  we  have  given  prominent  to  these  tests 
in  our  'Text  Book  of  Papermaking'  in  successive  edi- 
tions. 

There  has  resulted  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  this 
contribution  to  the  technology  of  paper,  but  there  is 
no  general  adoption  of  such  standards  as  those  formu- 
lated in  this  work. 

We  have  been  asked  t'r time  to  time  whether  we 

could  inform  the  technical  public  in  England  as  to 
the  moral  effect  of  these  standards  on  the  industry  in 
Germanj  ;  but  we  are  quite  unable  to  do  this;  many  of 
our  colleagues  in  Germany  would  no  doubt  be  able 
to  answer  this  question. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  thai  on  this  question 
of  moral  effect,  we  had  to  reckon  with  the  fad  that 
these  standards  are  rather  standards  for  the  buyer  and 
consumer  than  the  papermaker. 

In  this  country  there    is    always     an     objection     to 

science,    qua    science,    as    applied    to    industry;    a    SOrl    of 

prejudice  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for,  and 
which  flourishes  in  spite  of  the  moral  influence  of  our 
technical  schools  and   teaching  '■etitres. 

When  vve  come  to  measure  this  prejudice,  we  find 
that  it  takes  its  strongest  stand  on  the  position  that 
commercial  valuation  is  impossible  in  terras  of  any 
physical  or  mechanical  tests.  In  the  case  of  paper 
it  is  an  interesting  question  as  to  how  far  such  methods 
can   be   justified    to   the    practical    man. 

The  most  satisfactorj  short  expression  of  results 
of  such  tests  is  a  mathematical  formula:  just  as  in  all 
matters  of  philosophy  it  is  always  more  satisfactorj 
to  arrive  at  a  poetical  formula  rather  than  a  prose  ex- 
pression. Tin-  former,  in  addition  to  its  value  as  a 
short  expression,  seems  to  carr\  with  it  some 
warrant  of  discovery. 

While  tile  value  of  such  formulae  is  we  admit,  over 
estimate. 1  by  many,  it  remains  nevertheless  an  inter- 
esting problem  for  paper  technologists  to  arrive  at 
mathematical  expressions:  or,  to  go  back  to  our  first 
position,  to  arrive  at  an  expression  of  paper  Naliies 
in  the  sense  of  their  actual  commercial  or.  sling 
lues. 

Our  friend  collaborator,  .Mi-.  .1.  K.  Briggs,  has  given 
special  attention  to  this  matter,  and  in  his  present  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  technical  directors  of  a  paper  mill 
oi  the  highest  standing  and  repuation,  he  is  abl 
apply  the  science  of  tin-  subject  in  the  solution  of  rou 
tine  technical  ami  commercial  problem*. 

.Mr.  Briggs  has  allowed  us  to  read  a  communication 
m  convention  number  1914  from  himself,  on  the  sub 
ject  ot  "Handle"  of  papers,  and  his  conclusions  fully 
confirm  our  view  that  there  is  no  full  measure  of  pa- 
per values  ,n  terms  of  breaking  strain  or  breakme 
ength,  but  that  there  is  a  second  fundamental  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with,  closely  connected  with  bulk  in  the 
physical  sense  of  specific  vol,, The  judgement  of 


the  expert  paper  buyer  is  a  complex  integration  of 
conclusions  firm  observations  in  these  two  main  direc- 
tions. 

Air.    Briggs  s    long   continued    observations    and    ex- 

l"'1'!'' '    lead    him   to   an   empirical    formula   in   which 

he  adds  the  factor  derived  from  bulk,  to  tin-  factor  of 
value  expressed  in  breaking  strain  (or  breaking  length  I 
and  he  justifies  his  formula  by  illustrative  examples 
drawn   from   actual   mill   experience. 

It  is  satisfactorj  to  see  that  this  factor,  for  recog- 
nition of  which  we  have  long  contended,  is  admitted: 
but  we  think  it  remains  to  find  mathematical  expres- 
sions nearer  the  actualities  which  may  furnish  .dear 
mental  pictures  of  the  papermaker  for  the  control 
of  Ins  paper-making  operations. 

W"e  have  on  many  previous  occasions  endeavored  to 
slln"  that  the  ingenious  and  otherwise  useful  expres- 
sion 'Breaking  length"  is  often  misleading  and  gen- 
erally of  no  duvet  use  to  the  papermaker  in  the  tech- 
nical control   of  his  op, .rations. 

The    physical    actualities   primarily    involved    in    phy 
sical   tests  of  paper  are  : 

1      !"    Breaking   strain     the  sectional   area 
-     '"   specific   volume-weight,   the  specific   density 
or  concentration  of  fibre  substance. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  the  paper-maker  to 
';'•••!'    "'    v"'"     the    ratio   of   thickness    of   sheet    to    fibre 

d«wt3  and  we  doubt  whether  the  practical  man  could 

7""".'.'    the   ^lp  of  simple   mathematics,   at    once  state 

'.'"'  '""'''•  say   "I weight   per  square  metre    of  re- 
ducing each  ot  these  factors  bj  25  per  cent 
Whereas  if 

...  3  :;  9 

W  C.    t.    s.    and    w         C       ,  ,        ,  ■        | 

(  4  n; 

""'  reduction  \*  "early  50  per  cent.       In  the  expres 
sion  tor  Breaking  Length 

breaking  strain   for 

strip   of   width    b. 

thai  ifl  and  s  be  made  to  vary  inversely  the 

w;h"     ;  ulM'-h  "«  calculated  value     remains  unaffecl 

wool  I    ,'!      '"    ,'"t':"r'-    "'    ""'    Physical    actualities    how 

'„  p,'"'T    '  ,""'"' .'"■'" d  '"  make  paPer«  ^ 

constanl    Breaking   Length   under  the  conditio,  of  so 
™"°g  S  and  t    thai    the  producl    remains  constant 
"ese  ;l"-  ""h  taken  as  casual  examples 
"   appears  to  us  that   the  papermaker  has  to  con- 

'■'■""""'    7'.1    ;""'    2    as    above;    „,    „.,_,„,!    ,„    ,     ,„.     .I. 

^»res  to  bring  his  tests  to  unit  of  sectional  are     and 

b°e  '"on'the™  6bre  '!''"si'V  thaf  's-  ea,culate  "*  ""   ' 

"^"7""  that  the  area  broke,,  consists 
'" \,ui>  "'  ,hl""  "lements  without  air  space 

I"  regard  to  2:  the  second  aspeel  of -efficiency  and 
economy      ,,,   converting    fibrous    raw    materials    u 

PaP/riSbulk,ln     '  ,     sense    of    volume 

appears  that   these  two   variables   must    be   treated 

".  -and    therefore    ,v,„,    „    u,    to    numbers,    as 

Product        I  he  final  expression  of    efficiencv     and 
V   from    the    papermakers-    point    of   view    w 
;;,:TU ^^P^ctwUremaTnTtole 

--h^^Se^^^r-s 
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but  we  have  noted  with  interest  the  experience  of  a 
technologist,  who  like  Mr.  Briggs  has  to  take  these 
matters  from  a  very  different  point  of  view  from  that 
which  underlies  any  ordinary  scheme  of  official  tests. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  compare  his  ex 
perience  and  conclusions  with  those  of  technologists 
working  in  others  of  the  many  sectional  departments 
of  papermaking. 

NORTH  EUROPEAN  WOOD  PRODUCTS. 

The  wisdom  of  Sweden  and  Finland  are  compared 
in  a  recent  report  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  waste  of 
the  respective  local  wood-working  industries,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  former.  It  is  shown  that  Sweden, 
for  example,  in  1911  produced  from  sawmill  residue 
charcoal,  Dutch  black,  resin,  tar.  wood-oil.  wood  spirit, 
turpentine,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  nearly  20,500,000  marks. 
whilst  6,876  workpeople  were  engaged  in  burning  coal, 
100  in  distilling  wood,  and  28  in  making  Dutch  black. 
The  value  attributed  to  the  foregoing  refers  only  to 
what  was  produce, I  in  factories.  In  the  year  named 
the  production  of  smithy  coal  as  a  home  industry  va- 
lued  30,000,000   marks.       A   large   proportion   of   this 

coal   is   used   in   Sweden   itself  to  take   the  pli of   the 

dear  pit  coal,  the  importation  id'  which   is  falling  off. 

In  the  opini >f  competent   people  wood  distillation 

deserves  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  Finnish  indus- 
trialists. With  the  aid  of  experienced  chemists  the 
industry  should  yield  satisfactory  profits,  and  the  raw 
material  is  abundant,  considering  the  number  of 
stumps,  branches,  sawdust,  etc..  thrown  away.  In  the 
cellulose  factories  the  waste  alkali  is  now  run  out  as 
something  of  no  value,  whereas  a  line  spirit  miuiit  he 
made  from  it.  Every  year  in  Finland  millions  of  marks 
value  in  cellulose  lye  are  run  away,  and  thus  a  source 
of  revenue  is  lost  all  through  the  industry's  negligence 
in  not  keeping  abreasl  of  technical  industrial  progress. 

The  Financier. 


CHARLES  SUMNER,  DECEASED. 
Tii..  machine  industry  loses  an  old  and  esteemed 
Miemlie r  in  Charles  Sumner  Barton,  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Rice  Barton  and  Foles  Machine  and 
Iron  Company,  who  died  at  Worcester.  Mass..  on  July 
11th. 


The  large  rag  house  of  Samuel   Kovinsky,  of  thai 
ham,  <»nt..  was  destroyed  by  lire  recently.       It  is  sup 
posed  that  the  blaze  broke  out  owing  to  spontaneous 
combustion.      The  building,  winch  was  about  250  feet 

|oiiK    hv    30    Wide,    "as    filled    at    the    time,    and    the    loss 


..II     Ulllr,     Was     lllleil     ,11      llie     

i  heavj  one. 

In  connection  with  the  recenl   am  alga 


a  mat  ion    of   t  he 

.politan  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  S.  .1.  Moore,  is  President  of 
F.  N .  Burt  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  Pacific  Burl  Co.,  To 

manufacturers  of  Bales  I ks,  paper  boxes,  etc., 

while  Mr.  Firsthrook  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  First 
box   manufacturers,  Toronto. 

.1      II      Brown,   who  runs  a    large   plant    at    Marseilles. 

III.,  for  waterproofing  paper,  was  in  London  ami  other 

jl  week,    lie  has  patented  a  lew  water 

paper,     ram     coat,     which     will     retail     at     about 

a  dollar,  can  be  worn  ten  or  twelve  times  before  be 

ing  discarded.       Mr.l'.iown  expects  that   there   will   be 

'    demand     for    tie-    garment.         lb'    has    also    put 

d  other  novelties  on  the  market  in  the  way  of  h,i 

per  -i iall 


FAPER  TRADE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

The  special  supplement  of  the  chamber  id'  Commerce 
Journal,  England  states:  The  question  of  develop- 
ing tin'  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  from  bamboos  in 

India  has  been  discussed  in  the  Indian  Forest  Records 
b\  officials  concerned  in  tin-  utilization  of  the  forest 
products  of  India,  and  a  report  designed  to  afford  data 
for  action  on  the  part  of  capitalists  has  been  issued. 
Information  is  provided  as  to  a  number  of  localities 
where  large  tracts  id'  hand s  are  available,  the  vari- 
ous species  id'   bamboos   found    there,  special    advantages 

for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  existing  in  each  locality, 

suitable  sites  for  factories,  cost  of  transport,  labour. 
etc.  Five  places  in  Lower  Burma  ami  six  places  on  the 
west  coast  of  Southern  India  have  been  selected  as  es- 
pecially favorable.  Success  in  the  enterprise  would 
seem  to  depend  largely  on  satisfactory  and  cheap  trans- 
port. Two  notable  factories  have  been  established  in 
the  Last  for  the  pulping  of  bamboos,  one  in  Formosa, 
and  the  other  near  Haiphong  in  [ndo-China.  The  Chair- 
man id'  the  Industries  Committee  of  the  Pretoria 
(Transvaal)  Civic  Association  states  that  hales  of  ord- 
inary veldt  crass  were  sent  to  Scotland  and  America 
for  experimental  purposes,  and  reports  from  Scot- 
bind  indicate  that  this  er;,ss  is  nearly  equal  to  esparto 
I'm-  paper-making  purposes.  It  is  stated  that  a  capi- 
tal of  £20,000  would   be  sufficient    to  run  a   mill  callable 

of  producing  a  minimum  of  15  tons  of  packing  ami 
coarser  kinds  of  paper  per  week.  In  advocating  the 
starting  of  a  paper  factory  at  Pretoria,  the  Chairman 

points  out  that  in  addition  to  the  grass,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
\  i/..  lime  and  coal,  are  available  in  large  'plant  ities  at 
a    cheap    rate. 


A  LONG  CONTRACT  FOR    MECHANICAL    WOOD 
PULP. 

It  is  stated  that   Aktieselskabet   Labros  Trasliberi,  the 

well-known  Norwegian  manufacturers  of  mechanical 
wood  pulp,  has  sold  its  entire  production  to  an  English 
firm  of  paper-makers  over  a  period  of  twenty  two 
years.  Though  the  price  has  been  based  upon  the  pre- 
sent cost  of  manufacture,  it  appears  that  the  Labro 
Company  have  the  option  of  increasing  or  lowering  the 
figure  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  market, 
hut  it  is  understood  that  the  contract  will  be  of  the  to- 
tal value  of  between  krs.  12,000,000  and  krs.  15,000,000. 
The  mill  is  Nun  111  course  of  enlargement,  and  when 
the  extensions  are  c pleted   will  have  a  capacit)    of 

between   18,000  and  I'll. mill  ions  of  Wei    pulp  per  annum. 


FACKING  PAFER  OF  INCREASED  STRENGTH. 

Although    the    highly    developed    paper   industry    is 

to-daj    in  a  pos ii  to  make  sufficiently   strong  pack 

ing  papers  for  all  purposes  n  is  nevertheless  frequently 
found  that  several  layers  of  an  insufficient!}  strong 
packi  ire   employed    for   packing,       This   is 

an     ill eessarv     additional     expense      which      can       be 

avoided   bj    employing  papers  having  an   insertion  of 
bun;  fibres, 
Such  papers  are  made  bj  cutting  flax,  hemp  or  even 

wool   into  suitabh    lone  parts  and  applying  these   fibres 
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to  the  web  of  paper  which  is  being  formed.  Rotating 
brush-rollers  will  be  used  which  remove  the  fibres 
from  a  storage  receptacle  and  distribute  the  same 
across  the  paper-web.  Generally  there  will  be  a  sec- 
ond brush  arranged  behind  the  first  one  and  having  a 
higher  speed  for  removing  the  fibres  from  the  same. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  such  additional  rollers  will  be 
arranged.  When  several  devices  for  applying  the  fibres 
are  necesasry  the  same  are  preferably  arranged  one 
over  another,  but  when  the  wire  is  sufficiently  long 
they  may  be  arranged  one  behind  another.  If  the 
fibres  are  to  be  embodied  in  the  web  principally  in  the 
longitudinal  direction  of  the  machine,  the  device  for 
applying  them  will  be  arranged  transversely  of  the 
wire,  whilst  if  the  fibres  are  to  be  located  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  direction  in  which  the  paper  runs  the  de- 
vices for  applying  them  will  be  arranged  at  the  two 
sides  of  the  wire.  Also,  both  arrangements  may  be 
us,d  simultaneously.  If  a  great  many  fibres  are  to 
be  applied,  instead  of  the  brush-rollers  roller  having 
ribs  or  rotating  ribbed  discs  will  be  used.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  fibres  flying  out  laterally  and  conse- 
quent loss,  arresters  will  be  arranged  at  the  two  sides 
(if  the  wire  at  which  the  fibres  slide  down  and  are  con- 
veyed back  by  endless  bands  into  the  storage  n p 

tacle. 

Papers  having  longitudinal  threads  are  made  by 
yarn  being  unwound  from  bobins  and  pressed  by  means 
of  press-rolls  into  the  single  or  double  paper-web. 
Tin  cads  running  transversely  arc  drawn  crosswise 
over  the  paper-web  by  means  of  specially  constructed 
swinging  arms  and  are  incorporated  in  tin-  same. 


HEAT  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  SULPHITE 
FROCESS. 

In  the  sulphite  process  heat   is  used   for  mechanical 

and  chemical   pr 'sses.       The  quantity  of  power  re- 


quired for  pi  educing  100  kg.  sulphite  cellulose  fluc- 
tuates of  course  according  to  the  apparatus  employed. 
There  are  plants  in  which  the  water  supply  requires 
lf>  to  "JO  pel'  cent  of  the  entire  consumption  of  power, 
whilst  other  plants  use  only  little  power  for  this  pur- 
pose,    because     the    water    does     not     have     to     be     lifted 

very  high. 

1  Power  required:  On  an  average  for  100  kg.  un- 
bleached sulphite  cellulose  40  h.p.  hours  arc  required, 
for  which  220  kg.  steam  equal  to  about  160,000  calories 

are   necessary.        A    good   steam   engine   using  4.2   kg. 

.it   12  atmos.  at     •    300  dee-.  ('.  js  assumed  in  this 
ease.  pi    per    i-elit    is    reckoned    as     the     loss     for      the 

effective  horse-power  and  an  additional  15  per  cent 
for  transmission. 

-'  Cooking:  For  this  320  kg.  steam  about  210,- 
ooo  calories  at  7atmos.  pressure  are  used. 

(3)  Drying:  For  this  190  kg.  steam  about  120,000 
calories  of  :|  atmos.  pressure  are  used.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  cellulose  arrives  :;.'i  per  cent  dry  and  at  15  deg. 
C.  on  the  drying  cylinder  and  is  absolutely  drj  at  s7 
per  eeiii. 

For iking  and  drying  aboul  500  kg.  steam,  corres 

ponding  to  aboul    330,000  calories  are   thus  required 

per     100    kg.    cellulose.       This    corresponds    to    a     total 

consumpiton  or  llo  to  120  kg.  coal  per  loo  kg.  un- 
bleached   with    id  ,-fohl    evaporation.      When    making 

2,500  kg.  cellulose  per  hour  the  total  consumption  of 
steam  is  about  18,000  kg.  steam  when  direct  steam  is 
employed.       When  steam  is  taken  from  a  turbine  about 

-'■ •  kg.  steam  per-  hour  less  will  !„■  us,-, |  w  he,,  making 

the  same  quantity  of  cellulose.    These  figures  hold  g I 

I'"1;  a  turbine  of  lm.4  kg.  steam  consumption  per  kw. 

}  •  '  "  at s.  300  deg.  C.  steam  removed  at  Id  ._.  atmos 

For  large  plants  the  consumption  of  steam  incr 
correspondingly,    of    course,    but     the    expenditure    of 
power    increases    onlj    slightly.     Der    Papierfabrikanl 
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The  town  of  Hearst,  which  is  located  134  miles  west 
ichrane  and  had  a  population  of  three  or  four 
hundred  persons,  was  destroyed  by  foresl  fires  a  few 
days  ago.  The  residents  fought  the  flames  for  three 
days,  but  finally  had  to  give  in.  All  the  buildings 
were  wiped  out  except  four.      The  frequency  of  bush 

fires  in  the  northen rl   of  the  province  has  called 

attention  for  better  protective  measures  in  the  timber 
limits,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  Ontario  Government. 

i; ge  Pauline,  who  for  the  last   twenty-five  years 

has  been  a  caller  to  the  Candian  trade,  twice  a  year, 
representing  Robert  Fletcher  and  Son.  paper  makers, 
Manchester,  England,  lias  resigned.  He  expects  to 
visit  Canada  in  September  next  when  he  will  represenl 
s] ial  lines  turned  out  by  several  old  country  nulls. 

X  E.  Wainwright,  who  for  some  time  has  represenl 
ed  the  National  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  156  John  Street, 
Toronto,  lias  resigned,  and  joined  the  selling  staff  ol 
Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Toronto.  He  lias  been  succeeded 
by  E  G.  R.  Clarke,  late  of  Montreal,  where  he  was 
oil  the  advertising  staff  of  the  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 
Mr.  Clarkr  has  entered  upon  his  new  duties. 

(t.  \V.  Porritt,  of  Porritt  and  Spencer,  Limited,  pa- 
per makers,  felts  and  jackets,  England,  was  in  Tor- 
onto and  Montreal  last  week,  calling  upon  the  trade. 

John  Regnier,  of  Boston,  representing  the  casein 
sales  department  of  J.  A.  and  W .  Bird  and  Co.  was 
in  Toronto  and  other  cities  recentlj  calling  upon  the 
paper  trade. 

Thomas  Gain,  the  veteran  paper  man.  who  has  been 
thirty-six  years  in  the  business  and  recentlj  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  has  returned  to  Toronto 
and  resumed  his  duties  as  sales  manager  of  the  Don 
Vail.  o.,  after  spending  a   few  weeks  in  the 

rat>kill   Mountains,  regaining  his  health. 

rge  E.  Challes  of  Toronto,  representing  the  Rior 

don  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  lias  returned  from 
(tended  trip  to  the   Middle  and   Western  States. 
i  thai  the  demand  for  sulphite  pulp  is  keep 
it   there  is  some  improvement   in 


thai  the  d( 

JUL'   Up    widl.    and    that 
idc. 


-  reported  the  George  Irish  Paper  Co.,  of  Buffalo, 

intend  entering  the  Canadian  field,  and  thai  thej    will 

ilish    warehouses    in    Toronto.    Ottawa,    Montreal, 

llannloii.    London    and     Winnipeg    and    CaiTJ     stork    at 

utrrs.       Lou  lloupt.  Presidenl  of  the  <  !om 

rri'i-iitly   in   several   cities   in   Ontario  on   a 

business  trip. 

Co     Limited,  ol    Ai  nprior,  <  hit., 
The  capital  stock  of  the 

>  000  and  the  incoi  poratora  of  tl on 

cern  T    Griffith,   Murtagh   Sullivan.  John 

ngham.  George   II.   Moles    9     R      Rudd,    N.    L. 

ighton  and  Wallace  A.  Mackay,  all  of  Arnprior 

.1   to  construct,   build   and 


operate  fell  and  pulp  mills,  and  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  pulp-paper,  felt  and  woollen  goods 
product  in  which  these  materials  arc  used. 

Publishing  and  Printing  Co.  of  Canada.  Limited,  has 
been  granted  a  charter.  The  head  offices  of  the  eom- 
panj  an-  in  Montreal,  and  the  capital  stock  is  $300, 
000.  The  concern  is  empowered  to  carry  on  bus 
generally  as  printers,  publishers,  and  engravers,  as 
well  as  paper  makers,  envelope,  paper  bag  and  box 
makers.  Among  the  incorporators  are  Leon  Charlebois, 
E.  T.  Sayers,  Felix  Barriere,  A.  E.  Balfry,  and  II.  L. 
Moreau,  all  of  Montreal . 

An  intei.  .ting  suit  has  just  been  started  at  Os- 
goode  Hall,  Toronto,  in  which  action  is  taken  on  lie- 
half  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Taylor,  widow  of  the  late  William 
T.  Taylor,  who  seeks  to  upset  the  title  of  Robert  Da- 
vies,  President  of  the  Don  Vallej  Paper  Co.,  Limited. 
Toronto  to  the  old  Taylor  brick  works  and  paper 
mill  property  of  144  acres  in  the  Don  Valley.  The 
claim  is  made  on  the  ground  that  the  land  was 
quired  in  1901  at  an  unfair  valuation,  when  E.  R.  C. 
Clarkson  released  it  from  an  agreemenl  made  by  Tay- 
lor Bros,  for  the  benefil  of  their  creditors.  Davies 
gave  $332,000  for  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
right-of-way  through  the  property,  illustrating  the 
marvellous  increase  in  values  in  that  locality  just 
east  of  Toronto.  In  1894  Taylor  Bros,  who  owned  the 
brick  works  and  paper  mill,  mortgaged  the  property  to 
Robert  Davies,  to  secure  $75,363  and  interest.  It 
is  stated  thai  ,during  the  assignment  proceedings,  Mr. 
Davies  valued  the  property  in  his  proof  claim  at  $35,- 
000.  The  creditors  appointed  Mr.  Davies  inspector  of 
the  estate,  and  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  as- 
signee a  <\m\  of  release  of  the  land  for  a  nominal  con- 
sideration over  the  valuation  of  $35,000.  It  is  the 
striking  difference  between  the  $35,000  for  the  111  in 
1901  and  the  $332,000  for  a  narrow  strip  in 
1911  that  causes  the  suit.  The  appellants  claim  the 
right  to  redeem  the  land,  and  express  doubl  whether 
thej  or  their  creditors  received  fair  play  in  the  sale 
ami  distribution  of  their  estate  and  effects. 

Frankel  Bros.,  proprietors  of  the  Toionto  Mill  Stock 
and  Metal  Co.,  dealers  in  rags  and  waste  paper,  are 
erecting  a  large  warehouse  in  Toronto  on  Broadview 
Avenue,  Toronto,  which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  leased 
for  a  term  of  years  to  a  large  wholesale  house. 

The  new  classification  recentlj  made  bj  the  Ameri- 
can Fell   VI  iation,  which  has  gone  into 

's  causing  s< little  trouble  to  Canadian  dealers  in 

and    waste   paper   who   have   I n   exporting   to 

Cnited   States   mills.       This   is.   however,   being  over- 
as  the   provisions  of  the   new    classification   are 
being  understood. 


IS. 


';  Sproule,   Limited,   paper  boj   manufacture] 
,m;   King   Streel    West.   Toronto,   are   removing   the 
plant    into   then    new    and    well  equipped    factorj    on 
Toronto.      The  sti  ucture  is  a  hand 
■  "e.  built  of  concrete  and  In  ick  consisting  of  four 
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storeys  and  basement.  In  dimensions  the  building  is 
50  by  100  feet,  with  white  brick  trimmings  and  an 
imposing:  front,  ami  will  more  than  double  the  present 
output  of  the  company.  It  is  understood  that  the 
factory  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  splendidly  lighted  and  provided  with  all 
modern  conveniences  in  the  way  of  elevators,  shipping 
facilities  and  manufacturing  conveniences. 

C.  F.  Heyerl,  who  recently  resigned  as  secretary  of 
the  llammermill  Paper  Co..  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  after- 
wards paid  a  visit  to  Montreal.  Toronto,  and  other 
Canadian  cities  Looking  over  the  pros] is  of  estab- 
lishing a  mill  in  Canada  fur  the  manufacture  of  writ- 
ing paper,  is  at  the  head  of  a  group  which  has  organ- 
ized a  new  company  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  known  as  the 
Hamilton  Paper  .Mills  Co.,  which  will  take  over  the 
mill  operated  by  the  Sterling  Paper  Co.,  which  make 
high  grade  light  weight  specialties  including  union 
skin,  catalogue  and  water  leaf  papers. 

The  largest  waste  paper  warehouse  in  Canada  has 
just  been  erected  by  E.  Pullan  mi  Maud  street,  To- 
ronto, near  Adelaide  Street.  It  consists  of  five  storej  s 
and  basement,  and  is  of  brick,  being  of  mill  construc- 
tion. Mi-.  Pullan  moved  into  his  new  quarters  this 
week,  'the  building  is  LOO  feet  deep  by  60  wide,  and 
cost  $45,000.  His  former  premises  will  be  used  for 
storing  lags  and  the  old  rag  house  will  be  converted 
into  a  place  lor  sterilizing  and  washing  wiping  rags,  a 
complete  outfit  being  put  in.  An  automatic  sprinkler 
system  has  been  installed  throughout  the  building, 
which  has  hard  wood  floors,  metal  sash,  wired  ulass 
windows,  and  is  well  lighted. 

Construction  work  on  the  new    publishing  house  of 

the  .Methodist  Book  and  Publishing  House 
tier  of  Queen  Street  West  and  John  street.  Toronto,  is 
progressing  rapid  I  \ .  All  t  he  steel  work  has  been  com 
ph-ted  ami  the  walls  are  now  being  built.  The  pre 
mises  when  completed,  will  be  the  largest  possessed 
by  any  publishing  concern  in  Canada.  The  hand- 
some new  business  home  of  Hugh  C.  MacLean,  Limit- 
ed, publishers  of  trade  papers.  Toronto,  which  is  locat- 
ed on  Adelaide  Street  West,  mar  Spadina  Avenue.  To 
ronto,  is  about  finished,  and  will  soon  he  read}  for  oe 
cupancy.  The  structure  is  five  stories  high  with  base 
ment. 

Charles  C.  Xon  is.  President  of  Norris-Pattet 
Limited.  Advertising  Agency,  died  on  July  22,  in  To- 
ronto. He  had  been  in  ill-health  for  the  past  three 
years.  He  was of  the  early  publicity  men  in  Can- 
ada, being  first  connected  with  Toronto  Saturday 
Night,  later  with  the  Toronto  Globe,  and  then  for 
eighteen  years  advertising  manager  of  the  Mail  and 
Empire,  from  which  he  resigned  to  enter  the  agency 
business.  IP-  leaves  a  widow,  one  daughter  and  two 
sons. 

A  few  days  a>_ro  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands. 

Forest   ami  Mines  awarded  the  right   ti I    red  and 

white  pine  on  three  timber  reserves  in  the  Metagami 
district  of  the  province.  Last  week  tenders  were 
awarded  for  cutting  the  red  ami  whit.-  pine  in  the  town- 
ship of  Blyth.  which  lies  northwest  of  North  Bay.  Tim 
higliest  tender  in  each  case  was  accepted,  and  where 
there  was  a  tie,  the  berth  was  subdivided.  TA 
cessful  bidders  were: — Berth  No.  1.  12'-  square  miles. 
went  to  John  B.  Booth,  Ottawa,  tin-  bonus  being  $10.50 
per   1.000  feet    board    measure,  in   addition   to  Crown 


dues  of  $2.00  per  1,000  feet  and  ground  rent 
of  $10.00  a  squaer  mile.  Berth  No.  -,  12  square 
miles,  went  to  J.  R.  Booth  and  George  Gordon,  who 
tied,  the  bonus  being  $8  per  1.000  feet,  with  Crown 
dues  and  ground  rent  the  same  as  before  mentioned. 
As  regards  the  third  berth.  -1.  B.  Smith  and  Sons, 
Toronto,  were  successful,  the  bonus  being  $10. 26  per 
1.000  feet,  and  Crown  dues  and  ground  rent  as  in  the 
other  cases. 

The  Lank  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  is  the  only  Cana- 
dian bank  which  has  a  separate  archives  building.  It 
is  located  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  Toronto,  and  is  a  mas- 
si  vi',  four-storey  brick  structure.  The  system  adopt- 
ed by  the  Lank  of  Commerce  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  British  and  Canadian  governments  where  all  re- 
cords that  can  be  collected  are  gathered  together  iii  a 
central  office  and  are  arranged  and  indexed.  In  the 
building  of  the  Lank  of  Commerce  a  special  plant  has 
been  installed  for  the  destruction  of  books  and  papers 

C Lemned   to  death.        A   William's  shredder  has  been 

put  up  iii  the  basement,  which  is  driven  by  a  forty- 
horse  power  motpr,  and  the  knives  of  the  machine  tear 
all  the  documents,  which  are  fed  into  it.  in  shreds. 
The  paper  is  drawn  into  a  separate  chamber  and  con- 
veyed by  a  pipe  to  another  section  of  the  building, 
when-  it  is  baled  in  a  press  operated  bj  electricity,  and 
sold  to  paper  manufacturers.  The  output  has  been 
'ted  for  for  some  time  b\  the  Provincial  Paper 
.Mills  Co..  Limited,  and  is  used  in  the  various  plants 
of  that  company.     Under  the  old  system  of  destroying 

dom nts,  paper  manufacturers  did  that  work  under 

the  supervision  of  bank  officials. 

It    is  iindersl I   that    Duncan   Chisholm   representing 

the  Chisholm  Corporations.  Limited,  will  erect  a  pulp 
and  paper  mill  at  Smooth  Rock  Kails  on  the  Metagami 
River  and  that  several  engineers  have  been  on  the 
ground  for  some  time  examining  the  site  and  taking 
preliminary  measurements  under  instructions  of  Louis 
Grej  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Imperial 
Pulp    and    Paper    .Mills    at    Sturgeon    Palls,    Out.      The 

ground    wood    mill,    which    will    I rected    first,   will 

have  an  output  of  seventy-five  tons  per  day.  and  the 
paper  mill  about    150  tons  of  news  print.       Some  three 

hundred  hands  will  I mployed,  ami  the  total  outlay 

on  the  new  projects  will  be  close  onto  two  million  dol- 
lars. Son,,,  time  ago  .Mr.  Chisholm  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Ontario  government  for  the  pur 
chase  of  the  pulp  wood  on  the  Metagami  river  pulp 
limit.  He  will  pay  the  Crown  dues  of  fortj  cents 
per  cord  for  spruce  and  twenty  cuts  per  cord  for  Other 
woods.  The  Crown  has  reserved  a  railway  rig] 
way.  water  powers,  and  granted  lands. 

-I.  L.  Englehart,  Chairman  of  the  Timiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  Commission,  has  returned 
to  Toronto  from  his  monthly  inspection  of  the  line. 
He  reports  that  the  recent  devastating  tires  in  the 
north  have  all  been  extinguished  and  that  the  agri 
cultural  prosperity  of  tin-  settlers  is  very  promising. 
Not  as  much  pulp  wood  is  being  taken  out  this 
son  owing  to  the  fact  that  tin-  residents  are  devot 
ing  their  attention  more  to  seeding  and  harvesting 

ations.        He  said  it  was  a  fair  deduction  that   tie-  fires, 

Which    do    exist    below    the    line    of    the    T  l'a  II  se,  ,,|T  i  II  "11 1  a  1 

Railway,  are  due  to  the  clearings  of  settlers  who  are 

taking  advantage  of  the  dry  state  prevailing  to  make 

extensive  clearings  by  tire.     This  will  allow  a  larger 

ge  to  lie  under  the  plough  during  the  season  of 

I'M"'. 
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CANADIAN   MARKETS. 

The  market  for  news  prinl  continues  fair,  although 
there  has  been  a  reported  slackening  of  demand  in 
the  last  couple  of  weeks,  owing  to  the  newspapers 
printing  smaller  editions  during  the  summer  as  ad- 
vertising patronage  is  generally  at  its  lowest  ebb  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  Prices  hold  fairly  firm. 
The  hook  and  writing  mills  are  a  little  busier  and  re- 
port that  several  establishments  are  getting  out  cata- 
-  which  require  supplies,  while  a  number  oi  con 
cerns  hare  hold  their  annual  meetings  the  printing  of 
whose  n-ports  and  statements  always  creates  more 
inquiries  for  hook  and  coated  papers.  Manila  and 
fibres  have  been  in  rather  poor  demand,  and  jobbers 
are  not  as  busy  this  month  as  they  wore  during  June. 
Stocks  arc.  however,  |>rctty  low  and  many  do  not 
care  to  load  up  at  the  present  time  until  they  size 
up  the  outlook  for  fall  trade.  Roofing  and  building 
papers  an'  not  in  very  active  requisition.  Paper 
towels,   napkins,   toilet    and    tissue   papers   are   enjoying 

good  inquirj  .  owing  to  the  holiday  season  and  ;ir m 

manding  fair  prices.  The  demand  for  '.'round  wood 
pulp  is  quiet  and  few.  if  any.  new  contracts  are  being 
made  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  sulphite  situa- 
tion keeps  up  well,  and  prices  remain  fairly  firm.  In 
the  rag  and  paper  stock  line  there  is  some  activity  in 
roofing  material,  hut  in  mixed  papers,  thirds  and 
blues,  over-issues  and  other  lines,  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  price.  Some  paper  box  factories  reporl  that 
business  has  livened  up  during  the  past  U-w  weeks,  ow- 
ing to  the  approach  of  the  fruit  canning  period.  On 
the  whole  the  pulp  ami  paper  industry,  regarded  from 

ev.-ry  standpoint,  is  keeping  up  as  well  as  could  I x 

pected,  in  view  of  the  slack  condition  of  affairs.  It 
lias  not  Buffered  to  the  same  extent  0\\illLr  to  tile  ,|e 
pression    as    many    other    lines    of    industrial    and    mer 

cantile  effort.  The  following  prices  prevail  f.o.b. 
Toronto. 

Paper. 

News    rolls  .  $1.90  to  $2  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News      Bheel    ,    $2.00    to    $2.10    at    mill    in    carload    lots. 

Suirt  -_'.-••  to  $2.75,  depending  on  quantity. 

»|    papers    carload),  No.  '■'■.  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 
Hapk  papers  'ton  lots),  No.  :i.  Ic.  to  5.50c. 
arload   .  No.  2.  4.25c. 
ton  lots  i,  No.  2.   l.50c.  t"  5 
papers    carload  .  $1.7~>  to  • 
Book  papers    ton  lots  .  No.  1.  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

ic.  to  7'  gc. 
Sulphite  bond,  *i'  fee  to  7'  -c 
(,,         Crowns.    •  !.7'i. 

Man,  00 

Manila.    No.    2,     -  I    25. 

Manila.   No     I  1.00 

Unglaxed  kr.,n  -  I  50 

■  i  00  to  -1.7.".. 
Pulp. 

- 16 
delivered. 


Sulphite    unbleached   .  $40  to  $42,  delivered  in  Canada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached  .  $42  to  $43,  delivered  in  United 

States. 
Sulphite    bleached  .  $55  to  $56,  delivered  in  Canada. 

Sulphite        1, leached     .     $56     to     $57,     delivered     ill     l'lllted 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 
No.   1    hard  shavings,  $1 .80  to  $1  .85,  f.o.b.,  Toronto. 
No.   1  soft  white  .shavings,  $1.75. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  45c. 
White  blanks,  80c  to  82%e. 
Heavy  ledger  stock.  $1.40  to  +1.45. 
Ordinary  ledger  stock.  $1.10. 
Xo.  2  book  stock,  45c  to  50c. 
No.   1   hook  stock.  70c. 

No.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 
No.  1  print  Manillas,  60c. 
Folded  news,  35c. 
Over    issues.    45c. 

No.  1  (dean  mixed  paper,  25c  to  27%c. 
Old  white  cotton.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Thirds  and  blues,  $1.20  to  $1.25. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00. 
Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 
i '.lack  linings,  $1 .75. 
New  light   flannelettes,  $4.75. 
Ordinary  satinets.  75c  to  77'  ■_■<•. 
Flock,  85c  to  s7'  '2c. 
Tailor  Rags,  65c. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  arc: — 

Book  and  News  Paper. 

Roll  News,  -in  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  order- 
to  $50  per  ton   for  small   orders. 

Ream  News.  $15  to  $17  per  ton  for  large  orders 
to   $60   per   ton    for  small   orders. 

No.    1    Hook,    5'  ,c    to   lie    per   lb. 

No.    '_'    Book,    S.C..    $4.50   to   $4.7f>    in    large    quantities: 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  :;  Book,  M.F..  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities: 

$  I    10  to  $4  .50  in  small  quantities 
Writings.  5c   to  71  -jc 
Sulphite  Bond,  6%c  to  8%c. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots.  $2.25  net;  5  tons 
$2   15;  2  tons.  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 

Red   Brown,  ear  lots.    -.'  -  i     ..   tons    (2  95;    2  tons. 
05;  ]  ton,  3.15;  less,  $3.26 

B.   Manilla,  ear  ti  5  tons.  $2  95;  2  tons.    • 

i  ton    H3.15    less,  $3.25. 
\o    2    Manilla,   car   lots.   8.10;   5   tons.   $8  20;   2   tons. 
$3.30    l  ton,  £3   10;  less,  $ 

No     1    Manilla,    car    lots.   $3.25;    5    tons.   $3.45;   2    tons. 

,.1  ton.  $3  65;  hss  $3.75, 

Kraft,  $3  7:.  to  ty 

Fibre,  car  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3   15;  2  tons,  $3 

Fibr. 

Manila.   It..  $2.50  to   - 
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On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  to  25  per  cent  below  the  above 
prices  on  wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  45  per  ton. 
News  quality.  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp.  $3.60  to  $4.00. 
Ground  wood.  No.  1,  $$15  to  $16. 
Ground   wood.   No.  2,   $22  to  ^2-i.    delivered     United 
States. 


UNITED  STATES  MARKETS. 

New  York.  July  23rd,  1914. 

There  lias  been  a  fairly  active  demand  for  mechani- 
cally ground  wood  pulp  (luring  the  interval,  with  con- 
siderable strengthening  in  price  due  to  the  low  water 
season  and  also  to  the  loss  of  a  large  pile  of  finished 
pulp  by  a  recent  fire.  Practically  the  whole  of  the 
burned  stock  had  been  contracted  for  and  was  rapidly 
diminishing  under  a  fair  demand  for  shipments.  The 
value  of  ground  wood  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20  to  $24  a  ton  delivered,  for  fresh  pulp  and  aboul 
si 7. oil  to  $20  for  No.  2  pulp.  Numerous  inquiries  for 
small  lots  have  been  received  in  the  local  market. 

Importers  report  a  little  firmer  feeling  in  the  chem- 
ical fibre  markets  during  the  interval,  stocks  having 
been  gradually  reduced  in  storage  quarters  by  a  fairly 
steady  movement  of  spot  lots  on  request.  The  accumu- 
lation of  pulp  on  this  side  resulted  from  misfortunes 
to  certain  paper  manufacturers  for  whom  good  sized 
consignments  of  sulphite  were  en  route.  The  inability 
of  tlies,-  buyers  to  accept  the  goods  caused  them  to  be 
put  in  storage  at  great  expense  to  the  importers.  The 
open  navigation  season  saw  the  arrival  of  large  cargoes 
«\'  sulphate  and  kraft  pulp  on  steamers,  which  had 
been  locked  in  foreign  harbors  during  the  winter. 

These  cargoes  were  promptlj  shipped  to  consumers 
having  contracts  and  who  had  low  stocks.  Certain 
mills,  which  had  been  making  offers  for  spot  kraft 
were   promptly  satisfied   at   prevailing  figures. 

.Movement  in  rags  both  foreign  and  domestic,  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  shipments  on  outstanding  con- 
tracts and  a  few  spot  lots.  Prices  in  old  grades  are 
weak.  The  past  two  weeks  has  reflected  a  fair  de- 
mand for  foreign  new  cuttings  at  6c  to  n'  ,,■  a  pound. 

Fairly  heavy  importations  of  old  rags  for  tin-  manu 
facturc  of  medium  and  low  grade  papers  have  been 
made  during  the  month.  Probably  none  of  the  paper 
stock  markets  has  been  •>,,  weak  as  the  bagging  mar- 
ket. Considerable  difficult}'  has  Keen  experienced  by 
importers  and  dealers  on  account  of  moisture.  Com- 
plaints by  mill  men  are  numerous.  Rejections  have 
been  more  or  less  heavy.  There  have  been  rather  wide 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  dealers  and  null 
men.  Some  of  these  have  only  been  settled  by  tin- 
most  acute  arbitration.  One  case  was  arbitrated  for 
a  sum  of  $20  on  an  order  aggregating  more  thai    - 

HIM). 

In  old  waste  papers  there  has  been  a  poor  demand, 
and  low  prices  on  all  grades  except  hook  stock  have 
dominated.  All  grades  of  flat  stock  have  moved  with 
a  fair  amount  of  activity  ami  prices  have  quite  firmly 
held  up.  The  poor  demand  for  box  hoards  and  the 
weakening  in  values  has  led  to  considerable  weakness 
of  the  lower  grades.  Very  low  prices  and  large  ac- 
cumulations in  packing  quarters  are  the  leading  char- 
acteristics. 

Pulp. 
Ground  Wood.  No.  1.  $20  t . .  s_>4.  delivered. 


Ground  Wood.  No.  L'.  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dora.,  1.90c  to  2.00c  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  1.82^  to  1.95c,  ex  dock, 

X,w    York. 
Bleached  sulphite,  domestic.  2.7.V  to  2.90c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt..  2.55c  u>  2.65c\,  ex  dock.  New 

Vol  k.  x 

Easj    Bleaching,  imptd.,  2.05c  to  2.15c,  ex.  .lock.  New 

York. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  imptd.,  1.75c  to  1.85c  ex.    dock 

Xew  York. 
Bleached   sulphate,   imptd..  2.50c   to  l!.7.~>c    ex    dock 

-Yew  York. 
Kraft   Pulp,   1.70c  to    1. 85c,  ex.  dock.   .Yew   York. 
Paper. 
I'heie    has    been    some    improvement    in    the    tone    of 
the  paper  market  in  general.    Millmen  and  jobbers  talk 
more  optiinisticallj  and  report  a  fairly  healthy  torn-  to 
the  situation  here.     Mills  have  been  running  on  prettj 

good  time  for  this  season  of  the  year.       Fairly  g i 

sized  orders  have  kept  the  mills  pretty  busy,  while  the 
numerous  small  orders  which  create  the  feeling  of  a 
lot    of   husiness.    have    been    rather   sparse.       Jobbers 

have    allowed    their    stocks    to    deteriorate    ill    the    ease    of 

small  lots,  for  those  have  been  rather  few  in  number. 
Newspapers    have   taken    their   normal    consumption    of 

paper.      Transient  orders  nave  1 n  fairly  good  at  pre 

vailing  values.  The  demand  for  wrapping  papers  has 
been  quiet,  and  prices  rather  weak.  Keen  competition 
among  mills  in  this  grade  has  been  a  leading  character 
ls,lr-  The  contracts  for  fall  delivery  to  publishers 
''"'  ' k  papers  are  being  made,  and  the  price  is  im- 
proving m  this  grade.  .Mills  have  been  fairly  busj 
ledgers  are  in  fair  demand,  especially  in  the  medium 
grades.  Kraft  papers  are  in  fair  demand  under  de- 
moralized conditions  of  price.  Box  hoards  of  all 
kinds  are  m  p0or  demand.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  paper  hairs.  The  tissue 
maiket  reflected  a  quiel  tone  in  the  interval,  hut  it  is 
rumored  in  the  trade  that  there  will  be  some  sharp 
advances  in  prices,  which  is  anticipated  in  the  next 
few    weeks. 

Quotations. 
.Yews,  rolls,  transient   business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b. 
.Yews.  mils,  contract  renewals,  $1.95  to  $2.00  f.o.b. 
Yews,  side  urns.  1 .95c  to  2.05c. 
News,  sheet,  $2.20  to  $2.30  f.o.b.  Yew  Fork 
Book  papers,  ear  lots.  M.P.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b 
Writing   paper,   superfine,    13%c   to    17c,   del.   east    of 
.Miss.  River. 

Writing     paper,     extra      (i.,e.      H,-     del.      eaSl      of     the      \|,ss 

River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1.  hue.  9C)  del.   east  of  the  Miss 

River. 
Writing  paper.  \„.  2,  tine.  8c  del.  east   of  the  Miss 

River. 

Writing  paper    engine  sized,  4y2c   to  8c  del.  east   of 

the  .Miss.  River. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24e.  delivered  easl   of    Mississippi 

River.  '  ' 

Ledger  paper.   8c   to   30c,   delivered   east    of   Mississippi 

River.  ■  ■ 

Linen_Paper,  7c  to   b,.  delivered  east   of  Mississippi 

.Manila  jute.  4;,c  to  5c,  delivered. 
.Manila,  wood.  si1. 40  to  $3.00,  delivered 
Kraft.  No.  1.  >■:.:,<>  to  $3.75  f.o.b.  Yew-  Fork 
Kraft.  Xo.  2,  $3.00  to  $3.35  f.o.b.  New  York  ' 
B ox  hoards,  news,  si's  ,,,  .<;n  ,„.,.  T()||    delivered 
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Boxboards,  straw,  $26  per  ton.  delivered. 
Wood  pidp  board,  $40  per  ton.  detiveivd. 

.-.  white,  cylinder,  Wc  to  42%c  f.o.b.  Mew  York. 
fourdrinier,   17Vfec  in  50c  f.o.b.  New  York, 
.mi.-  Manila,  10c  to  11 '  •_,,•  f.o.b.  New  York. 

THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

Special   to   Pulp  and   Paper   Magazine. 

London,  July  20,  1914. 

The  British  paper  industry  is  in  ;i  moribund  condi 
tion,  and  were  it  not  for  a  fair  demand  on  domestic 
account,  many  of  tin-  mills  would  be  in  a  helpless 
31   ■  'pi,,,  depression   in   trade   is  general,   but  the 

paper  trade  is  now  suffering  from  its  dullness  since 
September  of  last  year,  and  naturally,  large  storks  id' 
paper  arc  on  hand.  Tim  sis  months'  trade  since  tin' 
first  of  January  last  shows  a  decrease  (1,668  tons 
of  paper,  boards,  writing  and  printing  paper,  envelopes, 
etc.,  when  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1913. 
All   the   British   colonies  are   taking  smaller  supplies, 

and  this  is  ;i  serious  matter  1 ause  they  are  the  besl 

markets  foi  the  mills  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  some 
of  the  mills  the  help  has  been  cut  down  to  a  minimum. 
Economy  is  the  dominating  feature  of  all  manufactur- 
ers, and  competition  and  price-cutting  are  keen  in 
the  home  markets.  In  the  London  and  provincial 
printing  ami  publishing  houses  a  fair  amounl  of  oews- 
print  and  writing  ami  printing  papers  of  a  good  quality 
are  finding  a  consuming  channel.  Packing  and  wrap- 
ping papers  have  also  improved  in  demand,  but  all 
other  classes  of  papers  and  hoards  are  changing  hands 
very  slowly.  Nearly  all  the  manufacturers  an'  com 
plaining  of  the  had  state  of  business,  and  so  are  the 
paper  agents  and  merchants.  In  Germany  and  Scan 
dinavia  tie-  same  story  is  to  be  heard  everywhere  one 
goes. 

Ground  Wood. 

Moist  ground  wood  is  changing  hands  in  some  in- 
stances at  a  fraction  over  the  cost  of  production,  and 
naturally  the  English  wood  pulp  importers  are  alarm- 
ed. Fortunately,  business  transactions  of  this  char 
acter  are  confined  to  a  small  and  very  limited  circle  of 
sellers.  Enquiries  are  being  made  for  next  year's 
contracts  ami  for  contracts  further  ahead.  Business 
to-daj  is  confined  to  small  spot  parcels,  but  buyers  are 
holding  aloof  until  sellers  come  down  a  further  notch 
before  they  .dose  future  terms.  In  Norway  and  Swe- 
den business  is  very  dull.  Large  supplies  are  arriv- 
ing in  England  from  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 

Prices  are  now  aboul  as  follows,  c.i.f.  British  ports 

Pine,  •"><>  per  cent,  unwrapped     prompt),    $9.48    to 

Pine,  dry  (prompt  .  $19.20  to  ■ 

For   forward   delivery   charge   aboul    half   a    dollai 

Chemical   Wood  Pulps. 

re  is  light  revival  in  tie-  demand  for  sulphite,  bul 

buyei  tlj    interesting  themselves  in  contracts 

foi   1915  and  longer.      Owing  to  the  depressed  condi 

tion  of  the  paper  industry  buyers  are  verj  careful,  and 

will   do   practically    very    little    in    prompt    or   spot    par 
■  l.i     pulps    .  OWer     basis    as     r. 

on   producers  hands  appear  to   b( 

plentiful.       Kraft   pulp  shows  little  change,     Looking 

are  hoping  foi-  fni-tli 
.-r  co-  In  Scandinavia  tu-w  business  is  scarce 

and  attention  is  riveted  on  dele  insl  em-rent 


contracts.      1'rices    ate    about    as    follows,    c.i.f.    British 
'-  : — 

Bh-ached  Sulphite  'No.  1   .  $55.80  to  $60. 
Easy  bleaching  sulpbite,  $40.20  to  $41 .4(1. 

Sulphite    news.    $36.00    to   $37.80. 

Unbleached  soda,  $36.50  to  $36.00. 
Soda  kraft,  $31  .80  to  $33.60. 

Rags  and  Chemicals. 
stocks  of  rags  are  heavy,  indeed,  dealers  report  that 
tlie\  arc  heavier  than  usual  on  account  of  the  slack 
Ness  at  the  mills.  Trices,  however,  are  unchanged,  al- 
though some  of  the  low  grades  maj  be  had  on  a  lower 
basis.  The  chemical  trade,  in  common  with  other  in- 
dustries, is  feeling  the  depression  of  business,  but  va- 
lues an-  practically  unchanged.  Caustic  soda  is  .-4s 
for  7ti  per  cent  and  <>•)  cents  extra  for  77  pet-  cent.  Salt 
cake  is  $9.90  per  ton;  soda  crystals  are  up  to  .+  10.20 
per  ton;  sulphur  -^24  per  ton:  Alum  $28.80  to  $29  per 
ton  for  lump  and  $33.60  for  the  ground.  BleacRing 
powder  is  $26.40  and  upwards  for  softwood.  Am 
monia  alkali,  which  is  in  good  demand  is  .+  10.21)  fo 
$10.40  lor  58  per  cent.  Esparto  is  still  scarce  and 
dear. 

Fillings. 
Contracts  for  China  clay  are  being  completed,  and 

prices  are  about  the  same  as  this  year's.  (iypsum. 
mineral  white,  pearl  hardening  and  other  fillings  and 
loadings  are  quiet  and  unchanged  in  values. 


EXPORTS  TO  AUSTRALIA  LESS. 

The  report  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commisisoner  to 
Australia  (.Mr.  I).  N.  Ross  f,  he  year  1913,  shows  an 
active  falling-off  in  the  exports  of  Canadian  paper  to 
the  sister  colony.  The  figures  for  1913  arc  as  fol- 
lows; -Printing  paper  £149,050;  paper  hangings,  £1,- 
421:  all  other.  £4,298;  stationery,  £905. 

Since  1908  there  lias  been  an  irregular  decrease  ill 
printing  paper  exports.  In  that  year  this  commodity 
formed  the  largesi  single  item  in  the  export  trade,  but 
to-day  it   stands  below   both   agricultural   implements 

and   motor  ca  rs 
Year. 

1908 E189.791 

1909 136,099 

1910 158,624 

1911 133,203 

1912 17H.17:; 

1913 1  19,500 


NEW  CONVEYOR. 
At  the  Laurentide  Mill.  Grand  Mere,  the  big  new 
steel  pulp  conveyor,  designed  for  a  mill  capacity  of 
.Mm  cuds  per  day,  siaried  up  at  ii  p.m.  on  June  the 
24th.  The  conveyor  is  more  than  1,200  ft.  long  with  2 
steel  towers  of  187  ft.  Iieighl  an. I  one  shorter  while  the 
conveyor  itself  is  120  ft.  above  the  ground  at  the  toot 

III'     till-     toW  els 


FIRES  OUT. 

Complete   reports   received   by   the  Ontario   Depart 

meiit  of  Lands.  Forests  and  Mines  from  the  fire  rangers 

in  the  North  sa\   that  no  forest  tires  are  now  burning. 

lb  i     have   r ntlj    contributed   to  their  .-\ 

tinguishinent.  There  are  between  five  ami  six  hun 
died  rangers  employed  bj  the  Government,  besides 
thosi    in  Hi  of  timber  licensees  ami  th< 

oils    i  ailw  a\  s. 
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"Informative   from  Beginning    to    End" 

IMPERIAL  YEAR  BOOK 

FOR   DOMINION   OF  CANADA 
1914-1915 


First  Edition  Ready  June  1st,  1914 


The  purpose  of  the  IMPERIAL  YEAR  BOOK 

is  to  give  its  readers  a  comprehensive  review  and 
synopsis  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  a  com- 
parative analysis  of  her  status  and  position  in  the 
British   Empire 

It  gives,  in  addition  to  every  fact  worth 
noting*  of  Canada — her  history,  commerce,  finance, 
educational  and  public  life — an  encyclopaedic  re- 
view of  Great  Britain,  the  other  self-governing 
Dominions  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  a  com- 
parison of  their  trade  with  that  of  this  country. 

The  IMPERIAL  YEAR  BOOR  contains  about 
500  pages,  every  one  of  which  is  a  complete  record 


for  the  student,  the  writer,  the  orator,  the  busi- 
nees  man,  the  financier  and  the  politician  An 
index   for  easy   reference  is  also  included. 

tk:s  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory OI'  CANADA  THAT  SUCH  A  VALUABLE 
COMPILATION  DEALING  WITH  THE  WHOLE 
Ol'  THE  EMPIRE.  AND  WHICH  HAS  TAKiS 
OVER  THREE  YEARS  TO  PREPARE,  HAS 
BEEN  PUBLISHED. 

P.ice  $1.00  with  paper  cover 
cover. 

Send  order  at  once  to  Sale' 


IMPERIAL 

402  Coristine  Building, 


YEAR    BOOK 
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CONSERVING  TIMBER  IN  ALGONQUIN  PARK. 

The  Otario  government  so few  years  ago  entered 

upon  a  policj  of  conser\  ing  the  timber  resources  of  the 
province,  and  naturally  their  eyes  were  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Algonquin  Park  to  see  wh.ii  could  I"-  done 
to  bring  bach  into  the  Crown  free  from  any  private 
control  by  timber  license  or  otherwise  certain  areas 
which  had  been  cu1  over  or  partly  cut  over. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  Crown  purchased  from 
the  .Miiiin  Lumber  Company  its  rights  to  licensed  terri 
tory  covering  350  square  miles  almost  entirely  within 
the  park,  for  which  the  sum  of  $290,000  was  paid.  At 
the  time  the  park  was  sel  apart  originally,  nothing  had 
much  value  except  the  pine,  as  the  region  was  r< 
from  railway  connection,  hardwoods  wee  not  flotable, 
and  hemlock  and  spnice  were  not  iii  demand,  so  that 
pine  was  really  tin-  only  timber  of  value.  Since  then 
railways  have  pierced  the  park  and  all  timber  has 
taken  on  a  considerable  value,  and  then-  is  ever 
sped  that  all  varieties  of  timber  in  the  park  will  g 
!.\  appreciate  in  value  in  the  future.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  birch,  hemlock,  spruce  and  balsam,  which 
are  valuable  woods  not  only  for  lumbering,  but  for 
chemical  purposes,  and  there  is  a  chemical  plant  in 
process  of  erection  near  the  park  which  will  no  doubt 
reach  out  for  supplies  of  timber  wherever  they  can 
find  it  available  or  purchasable,  and  if  an  operation  of 
this  kind  gets  a  footing  in  the  park,  the  ground  covered 
h\  its  cutting  will  he  swepl  clean. 

It  was  considered  a  g I  move  to  purchase  the  Munn 

Lumber  Company's  limits,  because  devastation  was 
threatened  bj  their  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  timber 
down   to   a    very    small    diameter,   to    have    permitted 


which  would  have  destroyed  the  park,  ami  it  tnighl  as 

well  ha\ e  l n  abandoned. 

.Mr.  Aubrej  White,  deputj  minister  of  lands  and 
forests,  expresses  in  his  report  the  opinion  that  every 
effort  should  he  made  to  preserve  the  timber  in  the  park 
bj  quieting  all  lumber  titles  where  thej  can  he  pur 
chased  at  a  reasonable  price,  for  in  another  generation 
not  only  will  the  timber  so  preserved  have  increased 
enormously  in  quantity,  but  also  in  value,  and  with 
propel-  protection,  and  regulations  as  t..  cutting,  a 
large  revenue  ami  a  considerable  supply  of  timber  for 
provincial  needs  will  he  available.  It  would  he  an  acl 
of  vandalism  to  allow  this  maginificenl  park  to  become 
a   total   waste,  as  it   infallibly  would  if  all  the  timbers 

Were  permitted  to  be  cut  for  evell  tile  1 1 1  ■  X  t  15  .\ears. 
Tli.     park    should    be   extended.        There   are   several    lo 

ealities  outside  ii  that  ought  to  be  broughl  in,  notably 
on  the  east,  because  these  territories  are  unsuitable  for 
settlement.  Settlement  should  not  be  allowed  in  them, 
and  the  territories  should  be  brought  into  the  park  free 
of  licenses  if  thej  can  I"   obtained  on  equitable  value. 

There  are  some  licensees  who  have  expressed  their 
willing  U  at  what  they  call  reasonable  prices 

the  Ilawkesbnry  Lumber  Company,  Messrs.  Gillies  Bro 
thers,  ami  tin-  Pembroke  Lumber  Company. 


Kile  broke  out   ill  the  slasher  house  at   tie-  top  of  the 

incline  bringing  lumber  from  the  mill  to  the  sorting 

at    L.30  a.m..  on  Sunday,  June  the    28th,     and 

of  the  cableway  towers  used  in  work  on 

■  w    dam,   the  sulphur  house  ami   i arby   pulp 

shed.        Employees,    however,    quickly    put    it   under 
control  so  that   the  hiss  was  slight  and  that   entirely 
covered  by  insurance.      Since  then,  an  addition  < 
threatened  shed  has  been  completed. 
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RECORD  YEAR  IN  TIMBER  PRESERVATION. 

The  most  notable  progressive  yel  recorded  in  the 
chemical  treatmenl  of  timber  to  prevent  decay  was 
made  in  1913,  according  t<>  a  reporl  recently  issued  by 
the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association  in  co-oper 
ation  with  the  foresl  service  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  report  states  thai  93  wood-presei'ving  plants  in 

1913  consumed  over  108,1 ,000  gallons  of  creosote  oil, 

26,000,000  pounds  of  dry  zinc  chloride  and  nearly  4.- 
00  gallons  of  other  liquid  preservatives.  With 
these  the  plants  treated  over  153,000,000  cubic  feel  of 
timber,  <>r  about  23  per  cent,  more  than  in  1912.  The 
output  from  additional  plants  unrecorded  would  in- 
crease the  tiitals  given. 

Impregnation  of  wood  with  oils  and  chemicals  to 
increase  its  resistance  to  decay  and  inseel  attack,  the 
reporl  goes  on  t<>  Bay,  is  an  industry  which  has  become 
important  in  the  United  States  onlj  in  recenl  years. 
In  Great  Britain  and  most  of  the  European  countries 
practically  every  wooden  cross-tie  and  telephone  or 
telegraph  pole  receives  preservative  treatment.  In  the 
l  nitetl  States  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  135,000,000 


i-s  iimniiilh  consumed  arc  treated,  and  the  prop 

r  treatment   <>l'  mi   annual   consumption   of    1,000,000 

;i\   lie  said  in  have  scarcely  commenced. 

progress  m  the  United  States  dates  from  1852, 

win  ii  the  Kyanizing  process,  using  bichlorides  of  mer 

di  veloped     In  1  >- : » T  two  other  processes  were 

introduced,  the   Burnett   process   using  coal   tar  creo 

■    last  pi! bscs  are  verj    largely    in  use  to 

ideo  id  timber  preservation  at   first   made  verj 

count  "int  of  the  large 

nuppl  and  durable  timbers  and  the  general 

toward  economy   in  thi   use  of  natural 

-  .  •  •  ;  •     only   three   pressui  ■ 

in  the  in  1895  onl     16      Since 

the    industrj    has   grown    rapidlj  .    in 

1 17  plants. 


Re:-  H.  M.  PRICE  &  CO. 

Lumber  Merchants,    Quebec,   Insolvent. 
PUBLIC    NOTICE    is    hereby    given    that    on    WEDNESDAY. 
August  5th,  1914,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  the   Timber  Limits  herein- 
after mentioned   will  be  offered   for  sale   by   Auction  without  re- 
it  the  office  of  Messrs.  LaRue  &  Trudel,  Accountants,  Do- 
minion Building,  126  St.  Peter  Street,  Quebec:— 

Sq.  Miles. 

License    No.  1S1    River  St.   Jean   Br.    East    No.    1 22 

"  182  River  St.   Jean  N.E.    Branch  No.    2    .  .    .  .  18 

"  183  River  St.  Jean  East  Branch   No.   3    .  .    .  .  20 

"  1S4   River  St.   Jean,      No.    7 12 

"  185   River  St.   Jean,    No.    8 12 

"  186  River  Saumon    &    Tribut    River    St.    Jean  34 

"  187   River  Magpie,    No.    3 32 

"  188   River  Magpie,    No.    4 32 

"  189   River  Magpie,    No.    5 32 

"  190   River   Magpie,    No.    6 32 

"  191    River  Magpie,    No.    7 32 

"  192   River  Magpie,    No.    8 32 

"  193   River  St.   Jean,    No.    1 21 

'■  193   River  St.  Jean,   No.   2 24 

"  194   River  St.   Jean,    No.    3 23 

"  195   River  St.   Jean,    No.   4 18 

"  196   River  St.    Jean,   No.    5 20 

"  197   River  St.   Jean,   No.   6 20 

"  19S   River  Magpie,    No.    1 32 

"  199   River  Chambers,   No.    1 56 

A  total  of  527  square  miles  more  or  less.  Also  a  certain 
area  of  freehold  land  to  be  used  as  a  mill  site  and  fully  de- 
scribed in  deeds  in   the  hands  of  the   undersigned  curators. 

Conditions  of  Sale: — Ten  per  centum  cash  on  adjudication, 
the  balance  payable  upon  transfer  of  the  licenses,  which  trans- 
fers will  have  to  be  made  at  once,  the  transfer  fee  to  be  payable 
by    the   purchasers. 

The  purchaser  will  pay  in  addition  to  the  purchase  price,  the 
auction  duty  of  one  per  cent  and  will  accept  the  licenses  as  they 
are  without  any  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  estate  as  to 
the  condition,  area  or  quality  of  the  limits. 

For  inspection  of  the  licenses  and  other  particulars  please 
apply   to   the    undersigned: — 

A.  F.  C.  ROSS   (Messrs.  P.  S.  Ross  &  Sons), 

142    Notre   Dame   Si.    West.    Montreal 
EUGENE  TRUDEL   (Messrs.  LaRue  &  Trudel). 

Edifice   Dominion.    126   St.    Peter   St.,    Quebec. 


HOW   TO   DISSOLVE   ALUM. 

In  many  mills  the  alum  is  weighed  and  dried,  and  is 
thus  added  undissolved  to  the  pulp.     This  process  is 
simple  hut  incorrect,  says  the  Papier-Fabrikant,  espec 
tally  as  ihr  weighing  is  frequently  omitted.     In  this 
process  variations  in  the  admixture  of  alum  can  scarce 
\\    be  a  voided,  and  the  necessary  consequence  is  if 
regularity   in   the   sizing.     Consequently    rosin    size   is 
Frequently   unjustly  blamed.     II'  it  is  wished  to  add  the 
alum    undissolved    it    should    always    be    weighed    and 
pi  e\  inusi\   pulverised. 

For  .ill  better  quality  papers  the  alum  should  cer 
tainh  \><-  dissolved.  'Two  dissolving  vessels  should  he 
used,    the    alum     lor    use    being    taken    from    the       one 

Whilst     the    allllll    is    dissolved    ill    the    Other.       The    \essels 

are  preferablj  made  of  wood  or  lead  covered  metal,  ami 

provided   with  a  double  bottom,  which   is  fixed   near  the 
lop  edge   of   the    vessel,  and    provided   with    holes  about 

20  nun.  in  diameter.     Always  put   the  sai [uantitj 

Urn  on  in  tins  double  bottom,  which  consists  ,,t 

"""d    or   had.   and    is  dissolved   e\ linglj     rapidly    in 

the    filled    VeSSel.       Iron    Vessels,   even    those   o  |'   reinfor I 

concrete,  are  not  to  he  recommended,  as  tbej  are  des 

iroved    iii   a   shnrt    tune      Frequently    ordinary    rosin 

si/e    casks    suffice,    one    of    which    Is    so    placed    over   each 

heater    that     the    alum    can    run    out    dircctlv     into    the 
heat.r         \Un    the    alum    mav     he    wrapped    up    in    clean 

cloths   and   suspended    in   the   casks,     The    pipes   ami 

COCks    must     he    nf    lead        The    allllll    solution    should    he 

filtered,  if  possible,  before  being  used 
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The  War 


Tin-  great  European  conflicl  is  begun,  and  all  the 
world  stands  in  breathless  apprehension  of  the  havoc 
thai  may  be  wrought.  In  two  weeks'  time  tin-  civi- 
lized nations  have  been  completely  changed  over  from 
industrious  active  peoples  to  devotees  of  Mars,  in  a 
supreme  struggle  whose  outcome  should  I"-  the  eradi- 
cation of  that  most  troublesome  ami  harmful  element 
in  tin-  world  to-day — German  military  despotism  ami 
autocratic  rule.  "An  outbreak  of  barbarism,"  Pre- 
sident Poincaire  of  Prance  calls  Germany's  violence. 
The  cost  of  the  effort  may  In-  such  as  humanity  has 
never  before  witnessed,  hut  if  democracy  can  establish 
its.lf  over  the  ••divinely-invested"  Hohenzollerns  and 
their  pernicious  rule,  the  ultimate  result  will  he  worth 
the  sacrifice. 

Never  before  have  the  nal       -  so  abruptly  face 

to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  world  is  one.  and  that 
national  boundaries  are  subsidiary  to  economic  con- 
siderations. Germany  '_rets  no  more  flour  from  Rus 
sia  :  Britain,  temporarily  at  least.  gi its  no  cotton  from 
the  Southern  State-,:  Canada  gets  no  manufactures 
from  Germany;  France.  Britain  and  the  United  S 
secure  no  pulp  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and 
so  on  through  practically  every  class  of  commodity, 
which  have  for  so  many  years  been  borne  along  the 
the  mighty  channels  of  international  trade.  There  will 
indeed  he  a  cause  for  rejoicing  if  the  war  can  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  dose.  May  the  bloodshed  and  the 
starvation  not   he  great ! 

The  question  of  the  length  of  the  war  is  the  all- 
absorbing  one.  The  genera]  concensus  of  opinion  is 
7tha1  it  can  not  possibly  last  more  than  a  year,  with 
six  months  ventured  as  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
conclusion,  and  three  months  as  well  within  the  range 
of  possibility.       If  half  a  year  does  not  see  the 


tion  of  hostilities  it  i-,  altogether  probable  that  our 
industrial  life  will  he  wrecked  to  an  extent  which  we  at 
the  present  time  can  hardly  imagine.  Secondary  in 
dustries  must  i issarily  give  way  to  primary  indus- 
tries, because  the  bar,  cosl  oi  maintaining  the  fifteen 
millions  of  men  in  the  necessities  of  life  will  cans,-  a 
complete  change  from  •  class  of  production  to  an- 
other. 

In  the  pulp  ami  paper  industry  this  question  of  dur- 
ation is  practically  the  main  one.  So  far  as  America  is 
cone,  rued,  as  we  Stated  in  these  columns  in  our  last 
there  will  probably  be  a  curtailment  of  nearly 
all  of  the  350,000  tons  per  annum  of  pulp  which  come 
from  across  the  water  to  America.  .lust  how  long  the 
pulp  industries  in  America  .-an  stand  this  loss,  depends 
upon  the  length  of  time  it   is  continued. 

Sulphite  is  the  point  upon  which  this  present  situa- 
tion largely  devolves.  If  our  digesters  can  he  made 
to  produce  the  requisite  amount.  American  paper  mak- 
ers i I  not  have  any  greal  fear  for  the  demands  which 

will  be  made.       It  is  well  known  that  sulphite  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  have  not  been  manufacturing  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  possibilities  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.      This  is  as  true  of  Canada  as  ,- 
tin-  United  States.        Further,  in  Canada  at  the  present 
time   there   exists   a     possibility    of    further      i,,. 
through  the  operation  for  the  first  time  of  a;  leasl  two 
new  sulphite  plants.       A  prominent  news  print  manu- 
facturer indicates  that  it  is  practically  impossib 
size  up  the  situation  at  the  present  moment.       Hi 
that.  "All  that  can  he  done  is  to  speculate  with  more 
or  hss  ingenuity."     This  statement  certainly  applies 
to  the  new  orders  which  may  com,,  in  to  the  news  print 
manufacturers.       For  the  old  business  under  contract, 
it  is  alto-ether  likely  that  there  will  l„-  practically  no 
change  in  prices  or  quantity  sine-  it  would  he  short- 
ness on  the  part  of  paper  makers  to  urge  upon 
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the  newspapers  a  higher  price  for  that  amount  of  pa- 
per by  which  contracts  for  a  minimum  are  exceeded. 

The  feeling  is  strong  among  the  officials  of  large 
companies  that  there  is  unquestionably  going  to  be  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  newsprint  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  and  while  contracts  will  naturally 
be  filled  at  their  old  prices,  with  the  higher  prices  which 
will  probably  be  demanded  for  sulphite  and  the  ad- 
vance to  a  normal  basis  of  the  prices  on  ground  wood. 
manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  advance  their  spot 
quotations  for  oew  business. 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  mills  which 
have  been  manufacturing  other  grades  of  paper  such 
as  wrapping,  hook  and  specialty  will  be  turned  to  the 
manufacture  of  news  print,  and  coupled  with  the  pre- 
sent stocks  including  those  in  transit  storage  and  the 
alack,  there  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  al  Lmoderate 
needs.  So  far.  despite  the  increase  of  from  50  to  160 
per  cent  in  the  tonnage  consumption  of  the  metropoli- 
tan dailies  there  has  been  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  newspaper  managers.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  the  newspapers  to  cut  down  their 
head  lines  and  use  for  the  purposes  of  news  instead  of 
mere  scare  heads,  white  space  which  may  prove  so 
valuable.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  the  Tinted 
States  dailies  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
news  print  than  Canadians,  owing  to  the  greater  hulk 
of  tli-  manufacture  and  the  practical  certainty  of  an 
unusual  heavy  crop  and  open  markets  in  South  America 
for  which  American  industries  are  clamoring  at  the 
present  time,  the  cessation  of  the  export  id'  news  print 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe  will  minimize  very 
heavy  drains  on  Canada.        Further,  publishers  are  "\ 

erboughl  and  the  keen  competition  of  recent   months 

will  be  replaced  by  normal  conditions  BUCh  as  existed 
before  the  present  financial  stringency  overtook  Am- 
erica. 

In  the  finer  grades  of  paper  there  is  still   more  room 

for  speculation  than  in  news  print.      The  buoyancj  of 

trades  which  are  accustomed  to  advertise  and  make  use 

lod    papers    is   still    problematical.        The   principal 

difficulty  will  e< •   through   the  cutting  oil'  of  sup 

of  cheap  rags,  china  clay  and   dye  Btuffs  as  well 
as  sulphite,   great    quantities   of   which    have   always 

u  fed  from  Eui  ope        I  n  <  lanada  tl atlook 

rhole  is  optimistic,  even  though  a  temporal1}  de 
menl  may  be  anticipated.      The  pulp  and  paper 

industry  should  sustain  the  shock  of  strife  as  easily  as 
.ui\    other. 


In  Canada  the  sentiment   is  practically  universal  that 

the  war  is  with  the  Oerman  governmental  system,  not 
n  people,       No  tribute  is  too  high   for  the 
industry    arid     inventiveness     of     the      Teutons.         In 
German  scholarship  and  clever- 
re  the  marvel  of  all.      It    is  indeed  a  shame  thai 
l  into  the  channels  of  war 
I  be  destro 


Practical    Forestry 

In  this  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  we 
have  the  peculiar  privilege  of  presenting  an  account  of 
developments  along  lines  of  forestry  which  give  pro- 
mise of  being  one  of  the  foremost  enterprises  in  the 
country  in  the  maintenance  of  a  perpetual  supply  of 
pulp  wood.  Up  in  the  heart  of  that  belt  of  territory 
which  many  an  orator  has  dilated  upon  as  a  source 
of  unending  timber  supply,  a  commercial  company, 
which  has  at  heart  the  earning  of  dividends  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  the  support  of  a  manufacturing  in- 
stitution of  such  a  nature  as  requires  an  enormous  in- 
vestment of  capital  is  actually  planting  seeds  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  reaping  a  crop  of  material 
which  will  keep  them  in  perpetual  comfort  from  the 
standpoint  of  raw  material. 

To  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson.  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Divi- 
sion of  the  Laurent ide  Company,  Canada  cannot  give 
too  much  credit  for  his  enterprise  and  zeal  along  lines 
id'  forestry  investigation  and  forestry  practice.  The 
fact  that  he  has  the  support  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  Company  is  one  of  the  clearest  indications 
of  his  far-sightedness  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  scientific  forestry.  At  the  present  time  the 
wood   consuming   industries   of   Canada    stand    in    very 

great  n I  of  just  such  work,  and  that  the  science  and 

art  of  forestry  such  as  is  practised  in  continental  coun- 
tries has  evidently  a  very  excellent  chance  of  becom- 
ing deep-rooted  in  Canadian  soil  is  cause  for  the  great- 
est satisfaction  among  manufacturers,  conservationists 
and  the  public  at  large.  The  institution  of  forestry 
practice  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis  in  our  wood 
lands  is  undoubtedly  an  epoch-making  event  in  our  in- 
ilnst  rial   development. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 
Since  tin-  beginning  of  the  war  Britain,  France  and 

Germany  have  been  practically  without  paper.  The 
paper  famine  has  already  set  in.  in  France,  and  ueWS 
papers  there  have  either  ceased  publication  or  arc 
running  two.  four  and.  at  the  most,  six  pages  of  a  re- 
duced si/e.  It  appears  that  only  a  naval  engage- 
menl  and  the  clearing  of  the  North  Sea  of  menacing 
German  ships  can  give  Greal  Britain  her  led  sup- 
plies of  pulp  from  Scandinavia.     Otherwise  an  acute 

paper  Bhortage   is  a   certainty. 

•  •        • 

Tin-  (ana. Man  and  American  China  Clay  indiisln 
should  receive  a  distinct  impetus  u,  the  present  crisis 
The  deposits  have  been  overlooked  in  favor  of  the  i  lorn 

wall  article,  but   the  demand  should  stimulate  our  own 

producers  into  meeting  the  requirements  of  paper  ami 
text ile  manufacturers. 

•  •      • 

Makers  of  Fourdriner  wires  in  the  United  states  i„. 

lieve  that  their  industry  will    be    greatij     advi id, 

through  the  cutting  off  of  the  German  wires,  which 

ll;l ■'    ' H   taking  such  a   tinn   hold   upon   the  market 
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COMMERCIAL    PLANTING    OF    SPRUCE 

Laurentide  Company  starts  in  on  extensive  programme  to  create  for  itself  a  perpetual  supply  of  pulpwood. 
square  mile  a  year  to  be  planted  with  600,000  to  800,000  trees. 

By  B.  K.  AYERS,  M.F. 

i  Written  specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


The  Forestry  Division  of  the  Laurentide  Company 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  ten  years  now.  For 
most  of  thai  period,  the  survej  work  lias  taken  aboul 
all  of  its  time  and  appropriation.  This  work,  the  map- 
ping of  water  and  timber  on  2,350  square  miles  of 
limits,  the  running  out,  cutting  and  blazing  of  the  limit 
lines;  the  estimate  of  the  timber;  and  the  other  odd 
pieces  of  work  such  as  survej  of  lots,  trespasses  and 
cuttings ;  has  been  almost  finished.  August  1st  will  see 
1 1 ml  of  the  mapping;  all  but  120  miles  of  the  out- 
side boundaries  have  been  run  ou1  and  cut;  and  the 
mapping  of  cuttings  is  up  to  date 

During  this  time,  the  Division  has  also  done  a  lot 
of  the  more  technical  forestry  work,  such  as  careful 
estimating,  construction  of  volume  tables  for  white  and 
black  spruce,  balsam  and  white  pine,  growth  studii 
the  same  species  aim  of  Jack  pine  and  various  studies 
of  the  past  and  present  methods  of  logging,  with  an 
eye  to  their  continual  betterment.      Many  of  the  ideas 

of  the  Division,  have,  after  careful  isideration,  been 

adopted;  the  logging  goes  on  improving  as  to  the  am- 


ever,  but  cold  hard  figures  show  that  even  this  im- 
mense holding  is  inadequate,  and  that  it  w  ill  all  be  cut 
out  in  a  term  of  years  variously  estimated  at  from  .">(_) 
to  75.  This  still  distant  end  of  the  present  supply,  and 
the  possibilities  of  planting  as  a  provision  for  the 
future,  have  lone-  been  foreseen  by  .Mr.  Chahoon,  vice 
president  of  the  company,  ami.  in  keeping  with  his  Ear- 
sighted  and  broad-minded  policy,  the  company  has  ile 
cided  to  undertake  planting  operations. 

Now  awaj  hack  in  1908,  Mr.  Wilson  made  the  first 
plantations  near  Grand  Mere.  These  plantations  were 
of  necessity  very  small.  The  first  year  1lie\  consisted 
of  about  20  acres  of  white,  jack  and  Scotch  pine  see  il 
lustration1.  Bach  year  since  then  some  planting  has 
been  done.  These  latter  have  experimented  with  the 
pines,  while  and  \orwa\  spruce  and  European  larch. 
Mnsl  attention  was  given  to  those  trees  which  are  used 
for  pulp.  For  that  purpose  there  are  four  species, 
three  of  them  natives  ami  the  other  a  European,  black 
and  white  spruce,  balsam  ami  Norwaj  spruce.  These 
have  all  been  tried  out  here,  both  as  to  raising  the  small 


Laurentide   Company's   Nursery   at   Grand'    Mere   now   contains   about   500.000   tr 
capacity  to  supply  750.000  2-yr.   seedlings  yearly. 


Will    be    enlarged    this    fall    to    thr 


ollllt    of   tops,   skids,   etc..    removed    from    the    woods;    the 

stumps  are  cut  lower;  and  the  more  inaccessible  timber, 
which  has  often  been  left  iii  the  past,  and  is  heme  left 
to-daj  by  many  of  the  ueighboring  companies,  is  being 
cut   and  driven   lo  the  mill. 

From  the  first,  the  idea  of  .Mr.  Wilson.  Supt.  of  the 
Division,  was  that  planting  was  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  production  of  timber.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  planting  policy  would  he  accepted  by 
the  Company  without  a  greal  deal  of  discussion  ami 
opposition.  Canada's  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  The  St.  Maurice  Valley  in- 
cludes 15,000  sq.  miles  of  the  most  accessible  pulpwood 
in  the  Dominion,  lying  in  a  very  favorable  location  with 
regard  to  water  power  sites  as  well  as  easy  shipment, 
ami  the  Laurentide  Company's  2,350  square  miles  is  of 
the  best  of  this.  Most  people  would  think  that  this 
amount    of   territory    would    keep    the    mill    in    logs   for 


trees  in  the  nursery  and  the  planting  of  them  in  the 
field.  Seeding  direct  ill  the  field  has  also  lien  t  pied,  hut 
with  no  success. 

In  this  way,  the  three  native  species  have  been  found 
to  have  serious  drawbacks  the  black  spruce  that  it 
grows  very  slowly,  the  white  spruce  and  balsam,  that 
they  are  hard  to  get  started  and  to  raise  in  the  nur- 
sery. I  )n  the  other  hand,  the  Norway  spruce  is  a  very 
rapid  grower  and  at  the  same  time  is  very  easy  to  grow 
in  the  nursery. 

Experiments  also  proved  that  trees  bought  from  out- 
side nurse'  ot  at  all  satisfactory,  the  native 
Canadian  slock  rather  inferior  in  quality  and  the  Am- 
erican stock  not  adapted  to  this  climate.  (The  New 
England  stock,  which  is  I, est  fitted,  is  forbidden  entry 
into  Canada,  because  of  the  tear  of  the  spread  of  two 
pests  prevalent  there,  namely  the  gypsy  moth  and  the 
blister  rust  of  pine.  I     On  the  other  hand,  plants  grown 
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on  the  ground  are  strong  and  hardy,  and  if  grown  in 
sufficient  quantity,  can  1"'  grown  here  cheaper  than 
they  '-Jin  '"'  bought. 

Following  these  conclusions,  a  uursery  was  started 
in  Grandmere  in  1912.  Thai  year  bu1  two  seed  beds 
were  made,  and  the  press  of  other  work  caused  these 
to  receive  less  than  their  due  of  attention.  Bui  in 
1913  a  competent  man  was  put  in  charge  for  the  sea 
son,  one  acre  of  land  in  the  edge  of  town  was  fenced 

off,  8  water  system  was  put   in  and  41    beds  were  made 


Scotch  pine  planted  in  1908  near   Grand    Mere. 

and  sown.  1  5  in  the  Spring,  and  36  in  the  Kail.  The 
planting  done  in  1913  was  also  much  more  than  in  the 
previous  years,  being  aboul  20,000  trees  of  Norway 
spruce,  white  spruce,  white  pine.  Scotch  pine,  and  Eu- 
ropean larch.  The  season  was  particularly  dry  and 
unfavorable,  and  the  results  \<-yy  disappointing,  but 
for  all  that  immensely  valuable  tor  the  lesson  taught. 


Land    formerly    having    pure    stand    of    pine,    cleared    for    farm     10 
■  '%    ago,    but    soil    too    poor    and    to    abandoned.      A    class    of 
land    that    never    should    have    been    cleared.      Planting      treea 
i*   the    remedy. 

<  mi  i  i  ;        :  i  eadj  ol  ioned, 

stock  can  be  depended  on.     An 
a  mil  be  planted  upon  the  open 
heids  with  success  unless  the  season  is  favorable, 
•  Kail  seeding  and  planting  are  p 


This  outlines  the  situation  both  in  the  survey  and  in 
planting  up  until  1914.  With  the  former  work  well  in 
hand,  the  tire  protection  taken  care  of  by  a  co-operative 
association,  the  St.  Maurice  Fire  Protective  Associa- 
tion, and  time  being  ripe  with  regard  to  planting,  the 
latter  hail  to  he  tried  out  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
was   I'ormerh    possible. 

With  only   1(). huh  tnes  available  from   the  nursery. 

100,000  three  year  old   Norway  spruce  s llings  were 

ordered   from   the   Pejepscol    Paper  Co.,  of  Cookshire, 


\ 


Clear  burn  of  Laurentide  Company's  limits  on  Upper  St.  Maurice. 
Burned  over  repeatedly,  taking  most  of  the  soil.  Reproduction 
poor  and  scattering.  Jack  pine,  poplar  and  white  birch  all  of 
small  value  for  pulp,  coming  in  much  faster  than  the  desired 
spruce.  Remedy:  First  keep  out  the  fire;  then,  where  possible, 
plant. 

r 
and   all   preparations  were  made  to  plant   them  as  soon 

as  the  ground  thawed,  a  part  to  be  put  in  right  on  the 
edge  of  Grand  Mere  itself,  hut  most  of  them  on  the 
e pany  farm,  ti  miles  up  the  St.  Maurice.     A  man  was 


Tfc 

jBH 

,:V 

\ii^r     *    ^»P<^^ 

Underplantlng  young  poplar  and  white  birch  with  Norway  spruce — 
Laurentide  Company,  May.  1914.  Ideal  conditions  for  spruce. 
The  poplar  and  birch  afford  perfect  protection  for  the  spruce 
and  in  15  years  or  so  will  either  die  out  or  be  overtaken  In 
growth  by  the  spruce,  which  will  then  occupy  the  whole  space. 

sent   down   to  Cookshire   to  look   over  the   plants  ami   to 

inspect  the  shipping, 
The  first  shipment  of  25,000  trees  arrived  in  Grand 

Mere    mi     May    the    6th,    when    snow     was    still    on    the 

ground  in  man)   places        Planting  was.  however,  im- 
mediate!}   started   on   a   warm   south   slope    with    a   er,w 
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of  eight  Italians,  and  supplemented  by  four  boys,  who 
worked  after  school  in  the  afternoons.  15.800  trees 
were  put  in  on  10  acres  in  a  week. 

In  the  following  three  weeks  planting  was  carried 
on  at  the  Farm  with  a  crew  of  Italians  that  averaged 
12.  There.  74,850  trees  were  put  in  on  54  acres  for  a 
total  cost  of  $807.25,  which  is  $10.76  per  thousand 
trees  and  $14.95  per  acre.  This  plantation  is  inter- 
esting in  a  number  of  ways,  consideration  of  which 
necessitates  a  description  of  the  area  planted. 

The  -'farm"  lies  on  the  Wesl  hank  of  the  St.  .Mau- 
rice, and  the  larger  part  <>!'  it  is  a  flat-lying  sandy  land. 
150  feet  above  the  River.  This  land  for  the  most  part 
was  formerly  covered  with  a  pure  stand  of  white  pine. 


piece  of  burlap  wrapped  around  the  roots.  This  method 
is  rather  slow  but  was  though!  necessary,  because  of 
th.-  large  size  of  the  trees,  some  of  which  were  12in. 
or  more  in  height,  and  because  care  was  in-. -.led  on  this 
unfavorable  site. 

The  cost  as  given  was  $11.95  per  acre,  divided  as 
follows  : 

Cosi  of  trees    -----------  $4.16 

Express  on  same    -    -    -    -     -----    0.53 

Labor     -----------    8.11 

Supervision    -    -    -        -------    o.96 

Miscellaneous    ---------    1.16 

the  lasl  item  covering  the  expenses  of  man  to  inspect 
the  trees  ami  their  packing,  carting  trees  from  I,'  l; .. 
and  expenses  of  the  man  in  charge. 

This  analysis  shows  where  the  reduction  can  be 
made  in  the  future  planting.  Two  year  old  seedlings 
in  the  Grand  Mere  Nursery  will  cosi  not  over 
$1.50  per  thousand  or  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  acre.  The 
e\pr,ss  item  can  be  eliminate,!  or  reduced  to  not  over 
10c.  per  acre.  Labor,  the  biggesl  item,  can  be  materiallj 
cut  down  hj  using  smaller  trees,  and  boys  to  put  them 
-  thai  this  item  should  be  reduced  to  $5  per  acre. 
Supervision  is  about  right.  Incidentals  can  be  prob- 
ably cut  in  half,  so  that  future  planting  should  be  .lone 

at   a   Eigure  of  from  ss  fo  $10  per  acre. 

T1 ompany  nursery  at  Grand   Mere  has  been  en-  • 

large, I  to  115  standard  I  ft.  bj  12  ft.)  seed  beds,  and  a 
better  water  system  put  in.     From  this  nurserj   about 

25,000   two-year-old   s Uings   will    be   ready    in    the 

Pal]  of  191  1.  or  Spring  of  1915,  and  al I  500,000 

ever}  two  years  or  250,000  a  year  is  sufficient  to  plant 
about    200    acres    a    year.       S ling    was     finished    this 


3-yr.  Norway  spruce  seedlings  planted  in  May,  1914,  on  ground 
burned  clear  in  1910.  Trees  did  excellently,  and  many  of  them 
made  up  a  growth  of  8  inches  to  1  foot  by  the  last  of  July. 
First  pulp  should  be  cut  from  this  plantation  as  thinnings  in 
15  or  20  years,  and  expected  to  cut  50  cords  per  acre  in  50 
years. 

which  was  cut  off.  ami  the  area  afterwards  burned  over, 
some  12  years  ago.  While  sandy  on  the  surface,  the 
sand  is  underlain  with  clay,  and  there  is  plenty  of  wa- 
ter down  t>  or  8  feet,  as  shown  by  the  wells  on  the  neigh- 
boring farms,  and  by  the  swamps  on  an  adjoining  trad 
of  but   very  little   lower  level. 

After  th,'  fir,-  which  followed  th.'  cutting  of  the  pine, 
the  tract  grew  up  to  white  birch  and  poplar,  ami  it 
was  this  young  rather  open  stand  that  was  planted,  the 
idea  being  that  spruce  planted  in  the  partial  shi 
the  birch  ami  poplar  would  lie  able  to  bi 
ed.  even  on  the  dry  sandy  soil,  while  if  planted  in  the 
open,  as  was  done  in  1913,  it  would  dry  out  before 
the  roots  could  get  down  to  the  water  and  would 
die  th.'  first  season.  Once  established  tin-  spruce  will 
grow-  well  in  the  partial  shade,  ami  if  necessary  the 
birch  and  popular  can  be  cut  out  when  large  enough 
:n  ten  years     for  pulp  or  cord  wood. 

The  planting,  as  has  been  said  was  done  by  Italians: 
from  three  to  five  men  went  ahead,  each  with  a  mattock 
first  clearing  off  a  place  for  the  plant,  and  then  making 
a  hole  from  6in.  to  1  foot  deep.  Each  man  took  a 
single  row.  the  first  man  keeping  approximately  5 
feet  from  the  previous  line  and  the  others  following 
him.  keeping  five  feet  from  the  man  next  in  front. 
The  rest  of  the  er.-w  followed,  each  with  a  bunch  of 
-  kept  wet  in  a  pail  of  mud  and  water,  or  in  a  small 


Two    men 

year  on  June  18th.  At  that  date  half  of  the  beds  seeded 
had  already  germinated,  and  on  July  1st  all  the  seed 
was  up. 

Plans  are  already  on  foot  for  tin-  purchase  of  50.000 
more  Norway  sprue  seedlings  to  he  planted  this  Fall 
with  tin-  25000  from  tin-  Company  nursery.  Next 
y.-ar     L915     between  250,000  and  300,000  trees  will  be 

put  in.  thus  leading  up  to  a  planting  program  of  500,000 
ne  400  to  600  acres  each   tear 
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Drier-Rolls    for    Paper    Machines — William    Sheahan, 

Oregon  City,  Oregon,  Inventor;  Patented 

July  21.   1914. 

My  invention  relates  to  paper  making,  and  particu 
larly  to  paper  making  machines  wherein  the  paper  web 
after  leaving  the  press  rolls  is  run  over  a  series  of 
drier  rolls  between  drier  felts.  In  the  firsi  stages  of 
aachines  the  Leading  end  of  the  paper  web  had 
to  be  thrown  between  the  felts  by  the  operator,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  paper  weh  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  drier  rolls.  In  the  latter  improvements,  endless 
.  were  provided  for  conveying  the  leading  end  of 
the  paper  weh  from  roll  to  roll.  The  difficulty  with 
sued  means  of  conveying  the  paper  weh  from  roll  to 
roll  is.  that  it  lacked  means  for  causing  the  tapes  to 
run  at  the  proper  speed  relatively  to  the  roller  over 
which  they  are  running,  and  in  consequence  there  was 


tear  the  paper  weh.  es| ialiy  at  tne 

_-  tnpi  s  p. ins   from   one  drier 

II. Ol-e.     til I'_'es     of     tile      paper 

re  held  slightly    spaced   from 


a  tendency  of  the  web  of  paper  being  torn.  The  tapes 
for  conveying  the  paper  web  from  one  driver  to  an- 
other could  not  be  successfully  run  on  the  peripherj  of 

such  drier  rolls  for  several  reasons  which  are  manifest 
when  pointed  out;  for  example,  if  the  tapes  are  run 
on  a  surface  lying  in  the  same  plane  as  thai  on  which 
the  drier  fell  is  running,  the  latter  would  have  a  ten 
dency  to  run  on  the  higher  surface  produced  on  the 
periphery  of  the  drier  roll  by  the  tapes,  ami  the  tapes. 
running  over  the  web  of  paper,  having  a  slightlj  greater 
speed  than  the  drier  rolls,  would  have  a  tendency   to 

lie  paper  weh.  .specially  at   the  point    where  such 

roll    to    another. 

papi  r    Well    nearest     the 

tin'  periphery   of 
the  drier  roll,  and  thus  there  would  he  a  tendencj    to 
imperfect  drying  of  the  paper  web. 
To  avoid  this  annoyance  and   incidental  loss  is  th< 
'    of    my    invention. 

ftain  mj   object  by  providing  at  the  ends  of  the 
vier  rolls  peripheral  anken  below   tho 

'd\    of  the  roll,  the  tape-carrying  ft a  of  the 

ends  of  such  sunken  surf; •.  being  located  in  a  plane 

nined  by  the  the  10  as  to  cause 

the  tapes  to  travel  at   the  same  speed  as  the  carrier 

tig  on   the   latter. 

i\  invention  are  hereinafter  fullj  de 

d. 
In    '  i  Mile     I     is    a    dia 

■  "ii  of  the  drier  section  of  a  pap.  i 
■  he  direction  of  travel 


of  the  drier  rolls;  Pig.  'J  is  a  side  elevation,  partly 
in  section,  of  one  end  of  one  of  the  drier  rolls,  illustral 
ing  the  construction  of  the  sunken  peripheral  surfaces 
for  carrying  the  tapes  by  which  the  Leading  end  of  the 
paper  \\  eb  is  conducted  from  one  drier  roll  to  the  other  : 
ami  Pig.  '■'<  is  a  view  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fie.  2, 
showing  that  the  sunken  end  may  he  made  integral  witli 
the  drier  roll,  instead  of  being  obtained  by  means  of 
an  attachment  to  the  ends  of  the  drier  rolls,  as  shown 
in  Pig.  -2. 

In  Fie.  i.  a  represents  diagrammatically  a  plurality 
of  drier  rolls  journaled  in  staggered  form,  positively 
driven  in  the  direction  indicated  hy  the  arrow  in  this 
figure  by  suitable  means,  not  shown  in  the  drawings. 
The  endless  drier  felts  h  run  over  the  idler  c,  and  over 
and  with  said  drier  rolls,  the  frits  being  moved  by 
their   frictional   contact   with   the   drier   rolls. 

Referring  now  to  Pig.  l'.  this  shows  pieces  as  bolted 
to  the  ends  of  each  drier  roll,  the  end  of  the  drier  roll 
not  shown  being  understood  to  he  indentical  with  that 
shown.  The  purpose  of  such  end  pieces,  d,  is  to  provide 
peripheral  surfaces  at  the  ends  of  the  drier  rolls  sunken 
below  the  peripheral  surface  of  the  main  body  of  the 
roll,  for  carrying  the  endless  tapes  hy  which  the  leading 
end  of  the  weh  of  paper  is  carried  from  one  drier  roll 
to  the  other.  The  tape  carrying  faces  of  said  sunken 
sunken  surfaces  must  he  located  in  a  plane  determined 
hy  the  thickness  of  the  tapes,  so  as  to  cause  the  latter 
to  travel  at  tin-  same  speed  as  the  carrier  rolls  hy 
which  they  are  supported.  At  the  starting  end  of  the 
drier  section,  having  reference  to  the  left  end  of  Pig,   1 

is  provided  the  usual  "baby  drier"  which  is  understood 
to  be  located  directly  in  front  of  the  press  rolls     not 

shown     and  the  paper  weh.  g,  is  supposed  to  he  fed  from 


-'- "•- 


y> 


'7 


2 


the  press  rolls  to  and  over  said  "hal>\    drier."     The 
endless  tapes  or  carriers  h,  i,  run  parallel,  side  bj  side, 

over  all  the  drier  rolls,  m  said  sunken  surfa mis.      I 

alao  prefi  i  to  make  the  sunken  peripheral  surface  ends 

w  ith  Flanges,  as  e.  at  tin  ir  outer  extremities.     The  tapes. 

ire  returned  to  the  starting  point  over  the  idlers 

\s  the  pape,  web,  •_'.  is  delivered  from  th. 
rolls  its  leading  end  is  \'<i\  between  the  tapes  or  cai 
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h,  i.  The  paper  web  is  thence  conducted  over  the  drier 
rolls  to  the  calender  end  of  the  drier  section,  from 
whence  it  is  delivered  to  the  next  section  of  the  ma- 
chine. As  obvious,  the  paper  web  is  carried  over  and 
around  each  driver  roll  without  any  attention  being 
required  from  the  operator.    It  may  be  found  desirable 


to  make  said  surface  ends  integral  with  the  drier  rolls. 
In  such  iMs,'  the  construction  shown  in  Pig.  3  will  be 
found  convenient.  In  this  view  the  drier  roll  is  repre 
sented  by  a,  the  sunken  peripheral  surface  by  d,  and  e 
represents  the  flange  which  I  preferably  provide  to 
prevent  the  tapes  from  running  off  the  ends  of  tin- 
sunken  surfaces. 


Bark-Rossing  Machine— William  G.  Hafner,  Clay,  N.Y., 

Inventor;   Patented  July  7,   1914   . 
Specification  of  Letters  Patent.    Application  filed  De- 
cember 18,  1912.    serial  No.  737,383. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  of 
a  bark  rossing  machine  which  is  particularly  simple 
in  construction,  and  highly  efficient  and  rapid  in  opera 

ation;   and   the   invention   consists   in    tl mbinations 

and  constructions  hereinafter  set  forth  and  claii I. 

In  describing  this  invention  referei is  had  to  the 

>mpanying  drawings  in  which  like  characters 

oate  corresponding  parts  in  all  the  views. 

Figure  1  is  a  front  elevation,  partly  broken  away, 
of  one  embodiment  of  my  invention.  Pig.  2  is  ;i  side 
elevation,  partly  in  section,  looking  to  the  right  in  Pig. 
1.  Fi>r.  •'!  is  ;i  fragmentary  view  of  parts  seen  in  Pig.  1. 
parts  being  omitted,  illustrating  particularly  the  means 
for  gripping  and  carrying  away  the  removed  bark.  Pig. 
4  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  rotatable  member  carrying 
the  hark  removing  means.  Pig.  5  is  a  sectional  view  on 
line  "A  -A,"  Pig.  4.  Fig.  0  is  an  elevation  of  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  hark  removing  means  seen  in  Fig.  4. 

This  hark  rossing  machine  comprises,  generally,  a 
rotating  member  having  a  passage  through  which  the 
branches  an'  passed,  means  carried  by  said  member 
and  projecting  into  the  passage  to  remove  the  hark, 
means  for  carrying  away  the  removed  hark  from  one 
end  of  the  passage  of  said  member,  means  for  feeding 
the  branches  through  the  passage,  and  means  for  actu 
ating  the  feeding  means,  the  rotating  member  and  the 
means  f,,,-  carrying  away  the  removed  hark.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  foregoing  parts  may  he  omitted  if 
desired. 


1  is  the  frame  of  this  machine,  which  may  be  of  any 
desirable  form,  size  and  construction. 

2  designates  the  rotating  member  having  an  axial 
passage  3  through  which  the  branches  are  passed,  the 
member  2  having  a  hub4  detachably  secured  as  by  screw 
threads  to  the  body  of  said  member  2,  and  this  hub 
being  journaled  in  a  suitable  bearing  5  formed  in  a  sup- 
porting bracket  6  supported  by  the  frame  1  near  the 
front  side  thereof.  The  hub  4  is  shown  as  provided 
with  a  peripheral  surface  for  receiving  the  power  to 
rotate  the  member  2,  this  surface  being  shown  as 
sprocket  teeth  7.  In  this  embodiment  of  my  invention, 
I  have  shown  a  double  machine,  that  is,  one  having 
two  rotating  members  2,  and  double  feeding  and  bark 
carrying  away  means,  all  driven  from  a  common  power 
shaft,  and  a  description  of  one  set  of  mechanism  will 
be  sufficient  for  both. 

The  means  carried  by  the  member  2  and  projecting 
into  the  passage  3  for  removing  the  hark  from  the 
branches  comprises  preferably  a  pair  of  jaws  8  pro- 
jecting into  the  passage  :',  near  the  receiving  end 
thereof,  these  jaws  heing  here  shown  as  sliding  in 
radially  extending  guides  9  formed  in  the  front  face 
of  the  member  2  and  as  heing  pressed  toward  each 
other  by  springs  10.  The  guides  9  are  covered  by 
suitable  plates  11  which  are  held  in  position  by  screws 
12.  The  jaws  are  formed  with  faces  13  inclining  from 
their  outer  sides  toward  the  centre  of  the  passage  and 
terminating  in  edges  II  which  normally  meet  in  a 
straight  line  crossing  the  passage  and  engage  the 
lira  ne lies,  these  faces  L3  facing  outwardly  in  order  to  en- 
gage the  advance  ends  of  the  branches  being  passed  into 
the  passage  3.     The  fi s    13   act  together  as  a  funnel  to 

guide  the  branches  between  the  jaws  as  the  branches 

are  being  pushed  info  the  passage  3,  said  faces  13  form 

ing  comparatively   sharp   edges   on    the   opposing    faces 
of  the  jaws  8;  and  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  member 


2  carrying  the  jaw  8,  the  edges  loosen  the  bark,  and 
owing  to  the  feeding  movement  of  the  branches  through 
the  passage  3  the  loosened  bark  is  scraped  off. 

The  springs  10  are  located  in  Lengthwise  slots  15  in 
the  bodies  of  the  jaws  and  each  spring  is  interposed 
between  one  end  of  tie-  co rrespoii d i 1 1 g  slot  15  and  a  pin 
16  projecting  from  the  bottom  of  the  corresponding 
guide  or  channel  9  into  the  slot  near  the  other  end 
thereof,  the  springs  being  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  member  2  and  to  press 
tin-  jaws  toward  each  other  and  hold  the  sane-  engaged 
with  the  branches.  However,  as  seen  in  Kj._r.  6.  tie- 
jaws  may  be  arranged  with  their  heads  located  on  the 
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opposite  sides  of  the  centre  of  the  member  2  from  the 
sides  on  which  their  body  portions  are  located,  in  order 

thai  th Dtrifugal  force  may  be  utilized  to  draw  the 

heads  of  the  jaws  toward  each  other. 

Th.'  means  for  carrying  away  the  removed  bark  from 
the  entrance  end  of  the  passage  comprises  two  members 
arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  passage,  that  is.  above 
and  below  the  same  our  as  the  upper  member  being 
movable  toward  the  other  a. toss  the  passage  to  grip 
the  removed  bark,  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  passage, 
between  the  same  and  the  other  member,  and  the  two 
members  being  then  movable  downwardly  together 
until  the  bark  lias  been  carried  away  from  the  member 
2,  and  said  two  members  then  separating  permitting  the 
bark  to  drop  beneath  the  machine,  whereupon  the  grip- 
ping members  are  returned  to  their  normal  position. 


-y-\--jL 


The  gripping  members  consisl  of  jaws  17  and  18  car 

lively  by  i iprocating  parts  19,  20,  extend 

pwanlly,  the  support  for  the  upper  .jaw   17  being 
ted  to  n  lever  21.  Fig.  1.  pivoted  between  its  ends 
suitable  bearing  supported  bj   the  frame  1. 
tliis  lever  21  having  an  arm  23  arranged  to  be  eni 

power  driven  means  to  I"'  described,  and  another 

!4  to  which  is  connected  a  returning  weighl  25,  The 

onnected  at   its  upper  end  to  a 

returning  spring  26  suspended  From  a  yoke  27  at  the 

ichine. 

In  operation,  the  .jaw    17  is  moved  downwardly  bj 
i  nd  grips  t  he  accumu 


lated  bark  between  its  lower  edge  and  the  upper  edge 
of  the  jaw  is.  whereupon  the  downward  movement  of 
the  jaw  17  is  transferred  to  the  jaw  is  until  the  jaw 
18  engages  a  stop  29  provided  on  the  frame.  Pig.  3, 
when  the  weight  25  is  permitted  to  raise  the  upper  jaw 
and  hence  separating  the  jaws  and  permitting  the  bark 
in  drop.  The  weight  25  and  spring  26  then  return  the 
jaws  to  their  starting  position.  The  weight  25  is  ar 
ranee, 1  to  act  quicker  than  the  spring  26  so  that  the 
upper  jaw  will  open  Easter  than  the  lower  jaw  will 
close.  The  jaws  17  and  18  are  controlled  and  timed  in 
their  operation  by  the  projection  67  on  the  wheel  lit; 
ami  the  operator  inserts  the  branch  between  the  jaws 
8  immediately  after  the  jaws  17  and  18  have  opened 
ami  as  tin-re  is  hut  one  projection  67  and  the  wheel  66 
is  large  and  revolves  comparatively  slowly,  there  is 
ample  time  for  the  branch  to  pass  through  the  member 
2  before  the  jaws  17  and  18  again  close.  The  jaws  17 
ami  18  for  both  rotating  members  -  in  the  double  con- 
struction here  shown  are  supported  l>v  one  set  n\'  sup- 
ports 19  and  20. 

The  means  for  feeding  the  branches  into  the  passage 
:!  includes  two  sets  of  rollers  30.  31,  arranged  in  front 
of  the  passage  3,  the  rollers  being  arranged  at  an  angle, 
usuallj   at  a  right  angle  to  each  other,  and  the  plan-- 


^^ 


coincident  with  the  points  of  tangency  of  the  pail 

ting  a  line  substantially  coincident  with  the  axial 
1  the  passage  3.  A  guide  as  a  tube  '■>-  is  also  ar 
ranged  in  advance  of  these  rollers  with  its  axis  alined 
with  the  axial  line  of  the  passage  3,  The  means  for 
feeding  the  rollers  also  includes  means  for  drawing 
the  branches  through  the  passages,  this  means  includ- 
ing two  s,t>   of   rollers  :!:;  and   34   Spaced   apart,   and   a 

tube  35  interpose, |  between  the  pan-  of  rollers  and  ar 
ranged  with  its  axis  substantially  coincident  with  the 
plane-  of  tangency  of  the  rollers  33  and  34  and  with 
t he  axis  of  t he  passag 

The  actuating  means  includes  a  power  -halt  36  jour 
naled  in  suitable  bearings  in  the  frame,  and  power 
transmitting  means  between  this  shaft  and  the  various 

vine  part-  of  the  machine. 

The  pnw er  transmit iine  means  between  the  sh 
ami  the  rotating  members  2  includes  a  sprocket  wheel 

minted  on  said  shaft  and  coi sted  l>.\  a  sprocket 

chain  38  to  a  sprocket   wheel  :'>''  mounted  on  B  shaft 
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40  journaled  in  a  suitable  bearing  located  directly 
above  one  of  the mbers  2.  additional  sprocket  wheels 

41  on  the  shaft  40  and  connected  by  sprocket  chain  42. 
Fig.  3.  to  the  sprocket  teeth  7  on  the  hub  4  of  tin-  mem- 
ber 2. 

The  motion  from  tin-  shaft  40  is  transmitted  to  a 
similar  shaft  43  which  drives  the  other  member  2,  by 
means  of  intermeshing  gear  wheels  44  and  45  mounted 
on  the  shafts  40  and  4:'.  respectively,  and  the  shaft  4:1 
is  connected  to  its  corresponding  member  '_'  by  a 
sprocket  wheel  and  chain  41  and  42. 

The  vertical  feeding  rollers  30  are  driven  from  the 
power  shaft  36,  by  means  of  a  sprocket  wheel  40  on 
said  shaft  36  and  connected  to  a  shaft  47.  journaled  in 
a  bearing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  by  means  of 
a  sprockel  chain  4s  running  over  the  wheel  46  and  a 
sprocket  wheel  49  on  the  shaft  47.  and  the  shaft    17 

-ted  to  the  first  set  of  vertical  rollers  by  means 

of  a  beveled  gear  50  thereon  meshing  with  the  beveled 


~F7*_5. 


mounti 
33  and 


on  the  ends  of  the   lower  rollers  of  each    |i 


34 


gear  7>1  at  the  lower  end  of  a  shaft  52  journaled 

in  suitable  bearings  in  the  frame,  and  having  a  power- 
transmitting  wheel  as  a  pulley  at  its  upper  end  which 
is  connected  by  a  belt  7>4  to  a  pulley  55  mounted  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  axle  56  of  one  of  the  rollers  30 
of  the  first  set  of  vertical  rollers,  the  motion  of  the 
axle  56  being  transferred  to  the  axle  .~>7  of  the  other 
roller  by  intermeshing  gears  58  and  59.  The  axle  56 
is  connected  to  the  axle  56  of  one  of  the  other  vertical 
rollers  by  means  of  pulleys  60  and  61  mounted  respect- 
ively on  said  axles  and  a  belt  62  connecting  the  pulleys; 
and  tin-  rollers  30  of  the  second  set  are  controlled  by 
gears  similar  to  the  gears  .">S  and  59. 

The  horizontal  rollers  :;i  are  rotated  by  means  of  a 
beveled  gear  63  mounted  on  the  axle  of  one  of  said 
rollers  31  and  meshing  with  the  beveled  gear  50,  and 
the  axles  of  the  rollers  arc  connected  by  intermeshing 
gears  64  and  65. 

Tin-  shaft  47  extend-,  from  front  gear  of  the  machine 
and  is  provided  with  two  additional  beveled  gears  50 
located  in  position  to  mesh  with  the  beveled  gears  63 


The  means  for  actuating  the  lever  21  to  depress  the 
jaws  L  and  18  comprises  a  wheel  60  having  a  cam  or 
projection  t;7  on  one  side  thereof  arranged  to  pass 
under  the  arm  23  of  the  lever  21  and  hence  raise  the 
rear  end  of  the  lever  againsl  the  action  of  the  weight 
2o  and  depress  the  front  end  of  said  lever  to  effect  the 
operation  of  the  jaws  17  and  Is  as  described.  The 
wheel  On  is  operated  with  sprocket  teeth  and  is  con 
uected  to  a  sprocket  wheel  on  the  shaft  47  by  a  chain  68. 

In  operation,  the  operator  passes  the  branches  into 
the  passage  3  at  the  same  time  and  during  the  rotation 
of  the  members  2.  the  bark  is  wholly  removed  by  the 
jaws  s  and  accumulates  in  front  of  the  members  2  ami 
tin'  branches  having  pass,-,!  through  the  passages  '■>. 
tin-  jaws  17  and  IS  descend  and  carry  away  the  removed 
bark,  the  operator  gauging  the  time  in  which  he  places 
the  branches  in  the  passages  so  that  the  branches  will 
have  entirely  passed  through  the  passage  by  the  time 
The     jaws     operate. 


Paper-Making  Machine— Duncan  L.  Leslie  and  John  L. 

Harris,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.   C,  Inventors; 

Patented  July  21,  1914. 

Specification  of  Litters  Patent.  Application  file,)  April 
21.  1913.  Serial  No.  763,334. 
i  Mir  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  paper- 
making  machines,  and  it  consists  in  the  combinations, 
constructions,  and  arrangements  herein  described  and 
claimed. 

An  object  of  our  invention  is  to  provide  means  for 
measuring  or  gauging  the  thickness  of  a  sheel  of  paper 

just    after   it    has    been    formed    ami    when    it    is   still    in 
the    wet    state    before    being   CI  l  em  I  ere.  I . 

A  further  object  of  our  invention  is  to  provide  a 
gauge  which  may  be  turned  so  as  to  be  readable  from 
various  parts  of  the  room  m  which  the  machine  is  situ 

a  ted. 


A  further  object  of  our  invention  is  to  provide  means 
for  indicating  the  thickness  of  the  paper  at  any  desired 
place. 

A  further  object  of  our  invention  is  to  provide  a 
special  form  of  gauge  which  will  register  variations  of 
1   in. (Mill  of  an   inch   in  the  thickness  of  the   |. 
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Other  objects  and  advantages  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing specification  and  the  novel  features  of  the  de- 
vice will  be  particularly  pointed  oul  in  the  appended 
claims. 

Our  invention  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
drawings  forming  pari  of  this  application  in  which — 

Figure  1  is  a  section  through  a  portion  of  the  device, 
the  gauge  being  shown  in  elevation.  Pig.  -  is  ;i  section 
along  the  line  2—2  of  Pig.  1.  Pig.  3  is  a  section  along 
the  line  of  3—3  of  Fig.  1.  Pig.  4  is  a  vertical  section 
through  the  guage  on  the  line  4 — 4  of  Pig.  5.  Pig.  5 
is  a  section  along  the  line  5—5  of  Pig.  4.  and  Fig.  6 
is  a  section  along  the  line  6—6  of  Pig.  4. 

In  the  making  of  paper,  especially  where  the  paper 
is  made  in  strips  of  considerable  width,  it  is  the  custom 
to  provide  a  plurality  of  feed  devices  for  properly  dis- 


triliuting  the  pulp  bo  as  to  form  sheets  of  uniform  thick 
In  the  initial   run  of  a  mill  the  finished  paper 
mil   the  i  aleiider  rolls  is  measured   or 
im|  mill  if  mo    particular  part  of  the  sheet,  such 

,i    portion   toward   one   edge   or  the   op 

in-  found  thinner  or  thicker  than  desirable, 

tin-  pulp  is  fed   from  thai   particular 

ipoul  winch  corresponds  with  the  portion  of  the 

ngcd.      In    nulls    which    euiplov     modern 
machinen    it   will   be  seen  that   a   considerable  length 

■  ■      the  pulp  feeding 
proper!)     regulated      The   paper 


which  is  not  uniform  in  thickness  is  generally  rejected 
and  only  that  used  which  conforms  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard thickness. 

An  objed  of  our  invention  is  to  provide  a  guaging 
device  which  will  guage  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of 
paper  before  it  has  reached  the  drying  rolls  so  that 
proper  regulation  of  the  pulp  feeding  device  may  be 
made  before  the  paper  has  passed  over  the  drying  rolls. 

therebj  obviating  the  loss  and  delay  formerly  occas- 
ioned. 

In  carrying  out  our  invention  we  provide  a  base  roll 
1  whose  shaft  lx  is  mounted  in  bearings  2  on  the  main 
frame  'A  of  the  machine.  A  yoke  4  is  secured  to  the 
frame  :i  by  means  of  bolts  5  or  in  any  other  suitable 
manner  as  shown  in  Fii.r.  '■'>■  This  yoke  straddles  the 
bearings  2  and  is  provided  with  an  upwardly  threaded 
arm  ii.  The  arm  li  on  each  side  of  the  machine  form. 
together  with  the  nuts  6x,  supports  for  a  transverse 
frame  7.  The  latter  is  provided  with  a  longitudinal 
slot  7x.  which  extends  for  a  distance  approximately 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  formed. 

Seined   to  the   frame  7  and  arranged  to  be  adjusted 

111  any  position  therealong  are  a  plurality  of  guage 
members  like  those  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  A  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  these  guage  members  will  suffice  since 

they  are  all  alike, 
in  Pig.  4  we  have  shown  the  guage  as  consisting  of 

a  base  plate  8  arranged  to  support  i atraJ  standard 

9  which  is  provided  with  a  central  bore  arranged  to 

receive  a  rod  10.  The  standard  II  has  a  slightly  reduced 
extension  Ox  at  its  lower  end  arranged  to  enter  the  slot 
7\  see  Pig,  6  .  The  plate  8  is  provided  with  a  pair  o\' 
arc-shaped  slots  Nx  arranged  to  receive  the  threaded 
arms    11    which    extend    upwardly    from    integral    cross 

members  12.  The  latter  are  disposed  beneath  the  frame 
7.  Nuts  13  are  provided  for  clamping  the  standard 
'I  in  position. 

Tin'  lower  end  of  the  rod  1(1  is  threaded  to  enter  one 
end   of  ,i    turn    buckle    11.      A    forked   rod    1">   is  threaded 

to  enter  the  other  end   of  the  turn  buckle  ami  hears  a 

roller  Hi  which  is  arranged  to  engage  the  paper  strip 

17   as    it    passes   over   the    base    roll    1. 

Carried  by  the  standard  !•  is  a  hollow  casing  Is. 
which  is  provided  with  a  dial  20.  The  latter  is  divided 
h,\  means  of  a  graduated  scale  21  so  as  to  indicate  a 
difference  of  1-10,000  of  .in  inch  in  the  thickness  of  the 
paper.  The  rod  10  is  secured  to  a  I'  shaped  rack  mem- 
ber 22,  which  engages  a   pinion  L':;  on   a  shaft   24.     The 

latter  hears  a  gear  25,  winch  engages  26  on  a  shaft  27 
bearing  a  hand  28.  At  the  upper  end  of  tie  r  shaped 
rack  member  '-"-'  is  a  guide  stem  29  which  projects 
through  an  opening  in  the  casing  18  for  guiding  the 
rack   in  its  movement.     Springs  30  are  provided   for 

exerting   a    downward    tension    on    the   rod    10. 

Prom  the  foregoing  description  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  device  the  operation  thereof  maj  he  readily 
understood. 

The    papei     sheet    or    hand    17    passes    from    the    press 

roll  ::i  over  the  base  roll  1  as  shown  m  Pig,  '_'.  Quages 

such   as   these   descrilied   an-   secured    to   the    frame   7   at 

various  intervals  along  the  frame,  in  Pig,  1  we  have 
shown  three  of  these  guage  members  hut  it  will  he 
understood  thai  more  or  less  may  !»■  provided  without 

departing    from    the    spirit     of    the    invention.       As    the 

paper  passes  underneath  the  roller  in  the  thickness  ol 
the  paper  will  he  accuratelj   registered  bj   the  guage. 

The  hands  28  of   thesi    images  should,  of  com 

imc  thickness,  hut  in  case  the}  do  not  it  will  be 

at    Onci    apparent    to  the   operator   which    portion   of  the 
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sheet  should  be  fed  more  or  less  pulp.  There  is  there- 
fore no  necessity  of  completing  the  drying  and  calen- 
dering of  the  paper  and  thus  losing  the  paper  which  has 
passed  the  base  roll. 

I'..\  Loosening  the  nuts  13  the  standard  9  may  be 
turned  so  as  to  face  in  any  direction  so  as  to  be  read 
from  different  parts  of  the  room.  The  provision  of 
the  turn  buckles  14  permits  an  accurate  adjustment  of 
the  roller  1<i  so  as  to  permit  the  axis  I6x  of  the  roller 


to  remain  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  base  roll  1  even 
if  the  t'aee  of  the  guage  should  be  turned  at  an  angle. 

The  guages  may  be  shifted  along  the  slot  7x  so  that 
any  particular  portion  of  the  sheet  may  be  guaged.  The 
guage  members  may  be  quickly  removed  or  replaced. 
It  will  be  noted  that  a  very  slight  movement  of  the 
roller  will  lie  multiplied  by  the  gearing  so  that  a  varia 
tion  as  small  as  1-10,000  of  an  inch  may  he  accurately 
registered. 


The  Compression  and    Density  of    Raw    Materials    Used  in  the 

Manufacture  of  Paper 


By  CLAYTON  BEADLE  and  HENRY  P.  STEVENS. 


Wood,  in  point  of  quantity,  is  the  chief  source  of  caw 
materia]  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Certain  coun 
tries,  like  Scandinavia,  Russia.  Finland.  Germany,  Can- 
ada. United  States,  are  big  pulp  producing  countries, 
and  w  hat  they  do  not  require  for  their  own  use  thej  ex 
port.  Other  countrii  s,  such  as  Greal  Britain  and  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  other  than  Canada,  Prance,  [taly, 
Spain.  Austria.  China,  and  Japan,  which  are  big  paper 
making  countries,  depend  on  outside  sources  of  supply 
of  wood  pulp.  As  supplies  from  such  countries  come 
from  long  distances  over  the  seas,  freight  is  a  matter 
of  greal  importance.  The  freighl  is  largely  determined 
I iy  hulk,  and  therefore  the  question  of  density,  not  onlj 
of   hales   of    wood-pulp    but    also   other    forms    of    paper 

making   raw   materials,    is   of   very    ureal    importat 

There  are  several  fibres  that  would  be  worth  while  con 
sidering  as  raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
if  it  were  not  for  their  excessive  hulk,  which  would  put 
such  a  freight  upon  them  as  to  render  the  cosl  o 
livery  into  ibis  and  other  importing  countries  prohibi- 
tive, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  materials  ma.v  be 
had  for  the  asking  in  the  localities  where  they  grow. 
Straw  as  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper  has  been  killed  in  this  way  in  England  Esparto, 
which  is  a  somewha!  bulky  material,  has  the  COmpen 
sation  of  cheap  hack  freight  from  the  shores  of  the 
.Mediterranean. 

The  question  of  hulk  in   the  natural   state  of  growth 

or  gathering  is  of  secondary  importai ,  provided  that 

a  high  density  by  compression  can  he  obtained  at  . 
sonable  cost.      The  objed  of  this  communication  is  to 
show   what    densities  ate  commerciallj    obtainable   with 
a    few   of  the  paper  making   raw   materials. 

Table  A. — Density  Equivalents. 


'uhic  ft.  pel-  toll. 

Lbs.  per  ell.  ft. 

Sp.g 

r.     water     1.00 

■_'::  .x 

93.7 

1.500 

25 

89.6 

1  .  133 

30 

71   7 

1.195 

35 

64.0 

1   024 

40 

56.0 

0.896 

45 

49.6 

0.796 

50 

44.^ 

0.717 

60 

37.3 

0.597 

70 

32.0 

0.512 

80 

28.0 

0   148 

90 

24.9 

0.398 

100 

22.  1 

0.358 

110 

20.4 

0.326 

120 

18.7 

0.300 

130  17.2  U.27.". 

mi  it:. ii  0.256 

150  15.0  0.240 

200  11.2  0.179 

250  9.0  nil:: 

300  7.:.  0.120 

150  ii   l  O.102 

100  5.6  0.090 

Table  A  gives  equivalents  in  cubic  feel  per  ton  and 

pounds   per  cubic   feet,  and   density  or  specific   gravity 

water        1  .00   .     This  table  will  be  found  useful  for 

reference  when  consider  ii  i  g  the  subjeci  generally.     As 

cellulose   and    vegetable    fibres   generally,   as   used    or 

available  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  possesses 

a   specific   gravity   of   1.500,   or  a   figure   very   closelj 

approximating    thereto,   anj    cellulosic    material    com 

pressed  to  its  final  condition  so  as  to  eliminate  all  air 

space  w  on  hi  have  a  gravitj  of  1.500  and  would  weigh 

T7  lbs.  to  the  cubic   fool         23.8  cubic   feel   per  ton. 

This  figure  is  inserted  at   the  top  of  Table  A   in  order  to 

see  how  marly  highly  compressed  bales  approach  to 
the  ultimate  condition  of  compactness,  and  by  the  aid 
of  such  figures  it  is  easj  to  calculate  from  anj  density 
obtained  by  hydraulic  pressing  the  percentage  by  vol- 
ume of  air  space  and  fibre.     (' pression  of  this  order, 

i  e  .  approaching  the  iplete  elimination  of  air  space, 

is   broughl   about    when   paper   is   highly   compressed    for 

coverings  of  calender  bowls,  or  for  structural  work, 
as  for  the  interiors  of  railway  waggon  wheels;  bu1  this 
compression  is  never  unite  to  the  extent  of  eliminating 
the  whole  of  tin-  air  space. 

In  practice,  for  the  baling  of  raw  material  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  extent  of  compression 
is  limited  (a)  by  the  cosl  of  compression,  (b)  by  the 
condition  of  the  material  when  compressed,  and  (c)  the 
question  of  deadweight.  Heavy  compression  within 
limits  can  he  brought  about  at  a  reasonable  cost  per 
ton.  hut  the  tiist  cost  of  installation  is  greatly  augment- 
ed if  high  compression  t-  to  !"•  resorted  to.      High  •■,,,, 

pression  cannot   be  d< cheaply  unless  operated  on  an 

extensive  scale,  and  the  hydraulic  presses  are  heavy, 
but   it    is  a  comparatively    easy  thing  to  give  a  medium 

c pression  such  as  20  to  25  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  even 

by  hand  or  horse  labor  and  with  comparatively  inex- 
pensive lighl  and  portable  Tien,  again,  the 
compression  must  not  he  carried  to  the  extent  of  de 
stroying  or  damaging  the  paper  making  qualities  of  thi 
raw  material.  High  compression  with  some  materials  is 
very  detrimental  on  accounl  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fibres  during  the  compression.     For   instance,  an   ex- 
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as  ely  high  density  in  the  ease  of  esparto  would  be 
destructive,  and  would  make  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
duct the  subsequent  operations  of  opening  up,  dust- 
ing,  etc.,  preparatory  to  boiling.  There  is  a  limita- 
tion here  in  the  amount  of  compression,  which  is  ot 
ssity  much  less  than  in  the  '-as.-  of  chemical  or  me- 
chanical wood  pulp:,  but  with  cotton-seed  cotton,  which 
is  discharged  direct  from  the  bales  into  the  boiler,  high 
compression  such  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  most  pow- 
erful hydraulic  presses  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  no  detri- 
ment provided  that  the  material  is  sufficiently  broken 
up  to  ensure  the  complete  penetration  and  circulation 
of  Liquor  during  the  process  of  boiling.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  "Hedychium  coronarium,"  and.  as  will 
I).-  heerafter  seen,  this  fibre  is  capable  of  very  high 
compression  without  destroying  or  impairing  its  paper 
making  qualities.  Table  A  ranges  from  completely 
compressed  cellulose  materials  to  materials  in  a  loose 
unbilled  or  piled  up  condition. 

The  third  limitation  point  in  regard  to  compression, 
namely,  deadweight,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Since 
deadweight  comes  in  at  40  cubic  feel  per  ton  (=-=56  lbs. 
per  cubic  fool  ,  there  is  no  us,-  compressing  beyond  this 
point  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  for  land  transport  and  stor- 
age in  warehouse  and  factory. 

Table  B. — Comparative  Densities  of  Different  Raw 
Materials  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper. 

( !ubic  ft.  Lbs.  per 
per  ton.  cubic  ft. 

Esparto  hales I-11  18.7 

Do.      Hydraulic   press 90  24.9 

Moist   "mechanical"  wood-pulp     (50  44  51 

per  cent   water 36  61 

Do.     mean     W  56 

Do.     Equivalent  dry  weight    ....  80  28 
Moist   "mechanical"  wood-pulp      50 

per  cent  water 40-4.".  56-50 

Do.     Equivalent  dry  weighl   ....  80-90  28-25 
Chemical   wood-pulp     sulphite  .  ord- 
inary compression,  air  dry   .  .    .  .  65  :'>4 
Beat   practice  for  sulphite,  air  dry..  50  45 
Chemical  wood   (soda)   kraft,  dry   ..  so 
Chemical    wood-pulp     'sulphite..    ,h\ 

by  measurement  and    weighl    of  61.6  16    I 

hales  in  mills 54  U.5 

Do.     Mean 57.8  39 

Hedychium    coronarium,    continuous 

light  baling  press 90  25 

Do         Heavy" 64-56  35  10 

Do.       Heavy    hydraulic    presses.     .  .  :;7  -38  60-61 
Do     <  Ircatest  compression  obtained 

T  with  hales  (dry) 33  34  66.0 

33  34  66  s 

Table  I!,  shows  a  comparison  of  densities  of  different 

piper  making  materials        It   will   be  noticed  that   the 

balkiest  material  is  esparto       Moist  mechanical  wood 

pulp  reaches  deadweight,  but   inasmuch  as  it   contains 

.iter  a  dry  ton  has  j  volume  of  80  to  90 

feet         Serious  attempts  have  I n   made  in  mod 

tip  mills  to  compress  to  10  per  cent  of  moisture. 
but    it    is    doubtful    whether    this    will    be    accomplished 

omically.    Their  appears  to  be  a  greater  uniform 

on    iii    the   case   of   '    mechanical "   than 

with  "chemical"  wood  pulp.     This  maj   be  due  to  the 

that  in  the  hanical  a  definite  amount  of 

ed  ;it.  namely,  50  pel   cent,  and  this  is 

nted    h\    the    amount    oi    com p reunion       There    is 

'  mechanical  is  p 

3oda"  or  sui 
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phate  pulp,  as  might  be  expected,  gives  less  compres- 
sion than  sulphite;  the  sheets  of  sulphite  are  made  com- 
pact before  baling,  hut  the  amount  of  compression, 
whether  for  chemical  or  mechanical,  varies  with  differ- 
ent mills,  according  to  the  power  installation  and  the 
qualities  of  the  pulp-wood  as  well  as  the  wood-pulp  op- 
erated upon.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  qualtiies 
of  "sulphite"  and  'soda."  one  being  much  harder  than 
tin  other,  and  mechanical  varies  very  much  in  its  quali- 
ties according  to  the  sources  of  supply,  the  mode  of 
grinding,  and  so  forth.  The  mean  results  for  moist 
mechanical,  taken  by  us  from  different  sources,  show 
practically  the  same  li^'uivs.  i.e..  40  cubic  feet  per  moist 
ton  56  moist  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  which  is  dead- 
weight. The  first  figures  given  for  moist  mechanical 
show  how  tin-  density  varies  between  individual  hales. 
the  second  figures  were  arrived  a'  from  measurements 
made  in  hulk. 

Hedychium  baling  was  tested  first  of  all  in  continu- 
ous lighl  baling,  presses.  The  Hedychium  operated 
upon  was  in  the  condition  as  shipped  from  Brazil,  i.e.. 
after  passing  through  crushing  rolls  and  drying  prior 
to  shipping,  that  is  in  the  for f  a  loose  tow.  Hedy- 
chium as  idled  or  packed  loose  has  a  density  of  about 
:>  Ihs.  to  the  cubic  foot.  On  packing  into  digesters  it 
will  occupy  about  10  Ihs.  per  cubic  foot.  With  How- 
ard's Dreadnoughl  heavy  continuous  presses  it  gives 
bales  of  a  density  of  from  35  to  40  Ihs.  per  cubic  foot: 
with  lighter  presses  of  the  same  type  25  to  30  Ihs.  per 
cubic  foot.  Hither  tin-  light  continuous  or  heavy 
Dreadnoughl  presses  will  hale  material  at  the  rate  of 
20  tons  dry  weight  per  diem.  For  greater  densities 
it  is  advisable  to  employ  hydraulic  pressure.  With 
heavy  compressions  with  hydraulic  presses  60  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot  is  obtainable,  which  is  more  than  is  nee.  - 
for  deadweight.  In  order  to  see  what  was  the  greatest 
density  obtained  with  Hedychium,  pressures  of  over  1 
ton  per  square  inch  were  employed  on  small  hales  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Sons.  The  highest  com- 
pression for  dry  Hedychium  in  tin-  form  of  bales  w  as  66 
dry  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  This  compression  is  not  detri- 
mental to  'he  qualities  of  the  product.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  baling  it  can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  and  without  these  qualities  having  been  impair- 
ed as  the  result  of  high  compression  For  moist  Hedy- 
chium we  obtai I  bales  containing  66.8  moist  lbs   per 

cubic    I'oot. 

Table  C. — Laboratory  Baling  Tests  with  Hedychium. 

( Jrms.    Lbs.  per 

per  ft-     cub.  ft. 

Raw  dr\   Hedvchium,  pressed  in    Cider 

IVcs 

Packed  before  pressing 0.089         1.  I 

Do,      Whilst    under  pressure 0.355        17.6 

Boiled    Hedvchium,    pressed    in    Cider 
Press 

i, ross  weight     lis  |,,.    moisture)..    ,.  1.20        75.0 

Equivalent  drj   weight 0  385      24  0 

I  taling  in  iron  cylinder- 
Raw  <\r\ .  under  pressure 1.24         77  ."> 

Do     Pressure  released 1.00        62.5 

li'aw    wet    1 47  p.c.    moisture  .    under 

pressure.     Dry  weight 1  00 

Do      Pressure  released      Drj   weighl  o  71         tl   t 

Ordinary  pressing  without  a  "former" 

Gross  weight    55  p.c.  moisture  I  . .  . .  1 ,00 

Equivalent  drj  weight 0   15        28.2 

win  weight     12  per  cent  moisture  1.20        75.0 

Equivalent  drj  weight 0  69  i       18  5 
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Table  C.  gives  some  experimental  baling  with  Hedy- 
chium  where  the  density  is  expressed  in  grms.  per  ec. 
and  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  This  gives  one  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  diminution  of  volume  during  the  process 
of  baling.  In  practice  the  reduction  in  volume  is  con- 
siderable, one  ton  dry  weight  uncompressed  occupying 
over  400  cubic  feet,  after  compression  less  than  40.  that 
is  it  reduces  to  about  one-tenth.  A  continuous  baling 
press,  by  producing  bales  of  a  density  of  25-30  lbs.  to 
the  cubic  foot,  is  well  adapted  to  this  work  as  a  first 
operation.  The  next  operation  is  best  done  by  com- 
pressing two  bales  into  one  to  a  density  of  60  lbs.  to 
the  cubic  foot  prior  to  shipment.  The  laboratory  re- 
sults obtained  with  cider  presses  in  lighl  compressions 
seem  to  indicate  that  greater  dry  weight  per  cubic  foot 
can  be  obtained  if  the  material  is  compressed  in  a  moist 
rather  than  a  dry  condition.  This  is  due  to  the  ma 
terial  becoming  more  yielding  to  the  pressure  when 
moist  than  when  dry,  but  when  heavier  pressures  are 
employed  the  moisture  taken  up  by  the  fibre  causes 
it  to  swell  somewhat  and  to  offer  a  barrier  to  anj  thine 
like  complete  compression,  so  thai  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  namely,  for  high  densities  the  dry  goes  closer  than 
the  moist.  Thus  77  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  before  releas 
ing  Prom  the  presses,  baa  been  actually  obtained  in 
making  dry  compressions;  this  expands  to  62  lbs.  to  the 
cubic  foot  when  the  pressure  is  released,  but  when  the 
moist  material,  containing  about  its  own  weight  of  wa- 
ter, is  similarly  treated  in  iron  cylinders,  the  density 
under  full  compression  is  tili  and  when  released  44  dry 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The  same  is  to  be  not  ice, 1  when 
baling  under  hydraulic  pressure  recorded  in  Table  li 
In  the  case  of  the  hydraulic  pressed  bales  we  obtained 
66.0  dry  lbs.  from  the  dry  pressing  and  66.8  moist  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot  from  the  moist  materials  after  release 
from  pressure.  Unfortunately  we  did  not  take  note 
at  the  time  of  the  dry  weight  in  the  wet  baling,  but 
we  have  since  dried  out  the  bale  and  find  that  it  had 
a  density  of  38  dry  lbs  per  cubic  foot  under  equal 
pressure  with  the  former. 

The  conclusion  is.  therefore,  that  for  moderate  pres- 
sures and  density,  a  greater  dry  weight  per  cubic  Foot 
is  to  be  obtained  baling  moist  than  when  baling  dry. 
but  that  with  hydraulic  pressure  for  high  densities,  i.e.. 
in  the  neighborhood  of  dead  weight,  the  greater  drj 
density  is  obtained  by  baling  air  dr\  or  in  the  neigh- 
hood  of  air  dryness. 


SWEDISH  WOOD  PULP  TRADE. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war   " Affarsvarlden, "     the 
trade    journal    of    Sweden,    had    the    following    to 
aboul  the  condition  of  its  wood  pulp  trade: 

Mechanical  Pulp.— The  heavy  drought  now  begins  in 
make  itself  very  much  felt  at  the  wood-pulp  mills  es- 
pecially in  central  Sweden.  According  to  what  we 
have  learned,  about  10  mills  have  already  nearly  stop- 
ped work  altogether  owing  to  water-famine,  ami  an 
equally  large  number  of  mills  are  for  the  same  reason 
running  with  y2  or  :;t  power. 

The  state  of  prices  is  therefore  firm  with  a  rising  ten- 
d<  ncy,  but  the  turn-over  is  quite  significant. 

Chemical  Pulp.— The  sales  have  I n  more  lively  late- 
ly, and  it  is  especially  the  American  paper-makers  that 
have  been  in  the  market.  Quite  a  large  contract  in 
strong  sulphite  has  been  closed  at  a  price,  correspond- 
ing to  t\  T.'s  6d  f.o.b.  including  broker's  commission 
and  discount;  also  for  easy-bleaching  sulphite  a  couple 
of  big  sales  of  £8  10s  f.o.b.  have  been  closed 

The  sulphate  market  on  the  contrary  has  1 n  very 

quiet  during  the  hist  weeks  with  unchanged  prices. 


FOREST  PROTECTION  PROPAGANDA. 
The  Forest  Branch,  Lands  Department,  British  Co- 
lumbia, has  designed  a  pocket  whetstone  with  a  cellu- 
loid back,  for  distribution  among  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
the  Pacific  Province.  On  the  celluloid  appears  the 
Legend — 

Build  Camp  Fires  in  Safe  Places 
When  You   heave.  But   Them  Out 
Bo\    Scouts,  Be  Prepared 
Help  Protect  Our  Forests 
Chief   Forester   MacMillan   writes   to  the   Scout  Mas- 
ters:— 

"Altogether  1,000  of  these  Boy  Scout  stones  are  be- 
ing sent    to   the   Scout    Masters   of  the    Province.       10,000 

pocket  whetstones  like  these,  hut  bearing  a  different 
inscription,  and  thousands  of  posters,  pictures  and  cir- 
culars have  I n  distributed  also  by  the   Forest    Branch 

to  tin'  general  public. 

Oui'    forests    form    the    most    valuable    resource    owned 

by  the  Province,  They  are  its  greatesl  single  source 
of  revenue  a  revenue  which  helps  build  our  roads, 
bridges,  schools  and  other  public  works  a  revenue  in 
which  every  citizen  shares.  Their  conservation  is  an 
object  well  worthy  the  aid  of  the  B,,\  Scuts.  You 
may  be  assured  your  cooperation  will  be  appreciat- 
ed." 

To  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  .Mr.  MacMillan  says: 
"This  is  part   (.!'  a   systematic  campaign   for  forest 
tire   protection   which   the   Forest    Branch    is  eon  duct- 
ing.       Altogether   over  50,000  circulars,   posters,   pic- 
tures,  pocket    whetstones,   etc..   have   been   distributed 

all  over  tiie  Province  to  lumbermen,  w Ismen  of  all 

kinds,    newspapers,    banks,    hotels,    stores,   clergymen, 

scl !   children,  etc        The   response   has    been     very 

gratifying. 

"The  latest,  and  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive moves  iii  the  campaign  is  to  reach  the  people  by 

means  of  the  ving  picture  theatres.      A  number  of 

educational  slides  have  ben  designed,  and  will  !»• 
shown  at  practically  every  moving  picture  theatre  iii 
the  Province,  through  co-operation  with  the  proprie 
tors.  " 

SUPERINTENDENT   HONORED. 
<»n  Jul)   25,  a  reception  was  tendered  to  Mr.  W.  I). 
Gregoir,  former  mill  manager  of  Price  Bros,  and  Co., 

Ltd.,  by  the  employees,  in   honor  of  his  departure,      Mr 

and   Mrs.  Gregoire  were  the  recipients  of  a   beautiful 
silver  tea  set.  while  a  handsome  travelling  bag  was  the 
individual  gift  to  Mr.  Gregoir. 
Superintendent  Grieg  made  the  presentation  speech. 

Which      expressed      the      ro_MVl      of     the     ,  •„,  p  1 ,  ,\  -,.,  |S     ,,('     the 

company  at  losing  a  man  so  fully  appreciated  by  all. 

Mr.  Gregoir s  replj   was  full  of  praise  and  good  I'd 

lowship  for  tin-  men  who  have  worked  with  him  during 

the  peri,,,!    >f  his  stay  in  Kenogami.       A  buffet   lunch 

and  entertainment   was  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  by 

present. 

Ger.  Gregoir  will  make  his  home  in  Monf  real  for  the 
time  present. 


The  Terry  steam  Turbine  Co.,  builders  of  steam  tur- 
bines,   for  all   purposes,   main   office   and    works.    Hart 
ford.  Conn.,  announce  that  they  have  appointed   Fid 
ample  and  Sons,  of  New  York  and  Panama,  with 
office  at   15  Whitehall  Street.  New  York,  as  repr> 
tatives    for   the    Republic    of    Panama   and    the    Canal 
Zone.     Also  that  on  August   1  their  Cleveland  office    i„ 
charge  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Finlay.  will  be  moved  from  its  pre. 
sent  location.  ,10  New  England  Building,  to  503  Union 
Building. 
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.Mill  5  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Companj  s  planl 
has  resumed  operations  a1  Glen  Falls,  N.V..  under  full 
head,  placing  more  than  twenty-five  men  to  work  who 
ha  v.-  been  unemployed  for  more  than  three  weeks. 
With  the  aid  of  an  electric  motor,  together  with  the 
water  power  realized  from  the  coffer  dam  recently 
erected,  it  was  found  possible  to  starl  up  the  paper 
machines  immediately.  The  Fenimore  plant  of  the 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  beginning  last  week, 
will  be  operated  on  full  time.  For  a  number  of  weeks 
the  mill  has  closed  down  Saturday  morning,  to  resume 
operations  Monday. 

Increased  orders  and  brighter  pros] ts  for  business 

have  eaused  the  company  to  take  this  step.    The  dull 
-  for  the  Union  Bag  Company  are  apparently  dis- 
appearing like  dew  before  the  morning  sun.     The  bag 
and  printing  departments  are  being  run  to  capacity. 
»      #      *      * 

Application  was  made  in  federal  court  at  Fort 
Wayne,  [ml.,  last  week  by  creditors  of  the  Elkhart 
Paper  Company  of  Elkhart,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  for  that  concern,  which  is  alleged  to  be  unable 
to  pay  its  debts.  The  concern  is  capitalized  at  $300,000, 
and  is  said  to  have  assets  of  $800,000     An  over-expan- 

■  business  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Upon  instructions  from  Judge  Anderson,  Commissioner 
Logan  referred  the  matter  to  Judge  Sol  Wood,  referee 

okruptcy.  A  subsequent  meeting  was  held  in 
Judge  Wood's  office  and  Glenn  R.  Sawyer  and  A.  A. 

t,  both  of  Elkhart,  were  named  as  receivers  and 
they  were  given  authority  to  continue  to  operate  the 
plant.  Tim  petition  was  filed  by  the  Central  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Kalamazoo,  the  Chicago  Fuse 
Company.  American  Spiral  Pipe  Works  and  others. 
They   allege   that   the   company    is   in   debl    in   excess  of 

'in  n,  open  accounts  and  $250,000  bonded  indebt- 
edness. Assets  include  $60,000  worth  of  --lock  ami  pro 
ducts. 

•         *         •         * 

A  new  concrete  dam.  which  will  he  about  300  feet 
in  length  ami  15  fe.-t  iii  height,  increasing  the  power 
at  the  mill  of  the  Taggarl  Paper  Co.,  at  Greal  Bend, 
X.Y..  will  he  started  within  a  Eew  days  and  rushed  to 
completion  this  season.    The  plans  foi  the  improvemenl 

made  by  J.  M.  Baldwin,  the  engii r  for  the  St. 

and  TaL'L'art's  paper  companies,  and  tl ontrad 

eM  awarded  to  the  st .wart  Engineering  and  Con 

stfiietion  Co.,  of  New  York,  which  constructed  a  large 

-•    Regis  Paper  Co.  about  a  year  ago.    The 

dam  will  cost  several  thousand  dollars,  ami  will  be 

hstinctly  modern  type.    Under  the  contract  it  will 

npleted    in    five   Weeks.    Iliakill<_'    it    llecessa  rv    to 

•II  only  for  that  length  of  time.  The  mill  was  shul 
last  Monday,  and  no  other  improvements  are  now 
mplated.    The  height  of  the  dam  will  be  about  one 

foot   more  than  the  present   one. 

•         •         •         • 

Miller,  of  Uolyoke,  Mass..  for  the  past  three 
istant  superintendent  of  the  Albion  division 

of  the  American  Writing  Paper  C pany,  and  previous 

it  time  superintendent  of  the  gill  division  of  the 
v  eeks  Bgo.     M  r.  M  iller  sue 


eeeded  G.  ' )  I  icii  1 1  ;i  it  1 1 .  who  resigned  ami  left  later  for 
a  trip  to  Europe.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Miller  will 
leave  for  the  West  in  a  short  time.  A.  ( '.  Gault,  38 
Taylor  street,  business  manager  of  the  Albion  division. 

will  be  Mr.  Miller's  successor.     He  has  1 n  connected 

with  the  company  for  many  years  and  previous  to  going 
to  the  Albion  mill  he  was  manager  in  the  general  offices 
of  the  company  in  Main  street. 

*  #        *        * 

By  a  decision  handed  down  bj  Judge  A.  II.  Reid  of 

Xaiisau.  Wis..  Fan  Claire  is  the  loser  in  the  fan 
Dells  dam  ease  broughl  by  the  Dells  Improvemenl  Com 
pany  and  the  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  of  that 
city.  The  litigation,  which  had  been  hanging  fire  in 
the  courts  since  1906,  involved  rights  ami  privileges 
to  the  Dells  dam.  which  was  built  by  the  city  in  1  87 . . 
and  leased  to  the  plaintiffs  for  ninety-nine  years  for  si 
a  year.  The  citj  assailed  the  contract,  contending  it 
invalid  ami  an  abuse  of  discretionary    powers  of  the 

city.      The    city    also    contended    that    the    Dells    ] pie 

had  violated  certain   provisions  of  the  contract. 

#  #        *        # 

Charles  X.  Bulger,  of  Oswego,  X.Y..  ami  David  F. 
Costello,  trustees  of  the  Cattle  Island  Paper  Company 
of  Fulton;  Gaj  Daley.  Chairman  of  the  Bondholders' 
Protective  Committee,  and  William  I'.  (I. union,  attor- 
ney, left  Syracuse  last  week  for  Montreal,  where  they 
will  confer  with  the  liquidators  ami  inspectors  of  the 
bankrupt  company's  Canadian  property.  The  third 
trustee.  Nelson  1'.  Bonney,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  probablj 
will  join  the  party  later.  The  conference,  which  may 
last  for  several  days,  will  concern  the  future  of  110. Odd 
acres  of  limber  land  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  which 
is  an  important  item  in  the  bankrupt's  estate.  It  is 
understood  that  the  property,  which  includes  a  rossing 
mill,  has  been  appraised  at  $385,000. 
•        •        •        • 

The  International  Paper  Companj  of  30  Broad  street, 
N.Y.,  reports  that  business  is  running  at  about  90  per 
cent,  id'  its  normal  rate  This  is  sufficient  to  insure 
the  earning  of  a  small   margin  above  the  'J  per  cent. 

preferred  stock  dividends.     Fast    year    tl ompanj 

showed  l'L.  per  cent,  on  its  preferred  shares.  ordinarih 
the  eonsiiinpti if  newsprint    increases  between   7   per 

cent,  and  8  per  cent,  annually,  but  owing  to  depressed 

trade  conditions  at  present,  the  output  ami  eonsump 
tion  this  \ear  has  failed  to  maintain  its  usual  gain. 
This  situation,  however,  has  been  greatly  changed  since 
the  increased  business  during  the  past  two  weeks  will 
undoubtedly  make  a  decided  improvement  in  the  earn 
ings  of  i  he  companj  . 

'•       •       •       • 

Work   is  progressing  rapidlj    on  the   Badger  Paper 

ictory,  located  one  block  south  of  the  strei 
barns  at  Naiisau,  Wis.  The  steel  frame  work  is  up  and 
the  steel  crossbeams  are  being  laid.  The  first  storj 
is  going  up  quickl)  in  brick  ami  tile.  Th.'  two  upper 
stones  are  also  outlined  in  steel.  When  tins  structure 
is  completed  it  will  be  the  most  substantial  buildings 
of  the  kind  iii  Naiisau.  The  promoters  of  this  estab 
lishluciit    are   men   of  Wealth   and   energj    and    when   they 

hold  of  an  enterprise  it  is  bound  to  be  a  success. 
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The  work  of  placing  the  uew  machinery  will  begin  as 
soon  as  the  roof  is  on  and  by  about  September  1st  the 
factory  will  be  ready  for  operation. 

*  *       *       # 

Proposed  increases  in  rates  on  paper  of  various  kinds 
in  less  than  carload  lots  from  points  in  Xew  England 
on  the  New  York.  Xew  Haven  and  Hartford.  Huston  & 
Maine,  and  Boston  &  Albany  roads  to  New  York  City 
and  other  points  were  suspended  last  week  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  until  Nov.  25.  <  hi  the 
first  two  named  roads  the  increase  would  have  become 
effective  July  28,  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  on  Aug.  18. 

*  #       #       * 

The  York  Haven  Paper  Co.,  of  York  Haven.  Pa..  h;is 
recently  installed  a  Stanley  inductor  type  350-k.w.  :'> 
phase  60  cycle  generator  at  220  volts'  pressure.  This 
company's  plant  is  now  equipped  with  :i()  motors,  all 
three  phase.  The  largest  is  50  h.p.  There  are  about 
500  incandescent  lamps  and  8  General  Electric  flaming 

arc  lamps  for  yard  lighting. 

*  #       #       * 

The  Cornell  Paper  Products  Company  is  the  name 
of  a  new  corporation,  capitalized  for  $3,500,000,  which 
lakes  over  the  holdings  of  the  bankrupt  firm,  the 
Brunei  Palls  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cornell,  Chip 
pewa  County.  Wis.  The  property  consists  mainly  of  a 
paper  and  pulp  mill,  with  extensive  water  power  a1 
( 'ornell.  The  plant  was  erected  several  \  ears  ago.  The 
I'le  Construction  Company,  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis., 
having  done  a   part   of  the  construction   work.     The 

incorporators  of  the  new  c pany  are:  Rufus  P>.  Smith, 

Y  R.  Curkell  and  R.  M.  Stroud,  all  residents  of  Wis 
consin. 

*  *      »       • 

The  Wolf  River  Paper  .Mills  at  Shawans,  Wis.  is 
making  improvements  all  the  time  and  have  a  verj 
complete  plant.  They  recently  installed  a  five-ton 
digester,  which  is  double  of  their  other  two.  Thej 
are  now  making  new  tanks  for  the  sulphite  tower,  and 
also  making  other  improvements.  They  have  a  good 
demand  for  their  product,  which  is  considered  among 
the  best  made 

*  *      *      » 

The   English   Fibre  Board  Company,  which   r sntly 

took  over  the  old  Shutts'  mills  at  IVnn  Van.  \.  V..  is 
now  producing  high  grade  board,  such  as  press,  leather 
lender,  chair  seating,  etc.  The  companj  boughl  the 
old  mill  and  remodeled  it  complete,  equipping  it  with 
the  best  machinery  to  produce  the  highest  class  of 
press  board  made,  and  the  producl  is  the  highesl  class 

of  press  board  made.     This  mill   is  equipped   ai d 

me  to  the  English  ideas  and  is  operated  bj  English 
workmen.  This,  together  with  the  latest  style  machin 
cry.  will  enable  it  to  make  as  good  if  not  better  board 
than  produced  even  in   England. 

*  *       *       * 

The  Western  Paper  Dealers'  Association  held  a  n t- 

ing  at  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  last  week.  The  meeting 
was  held  for  a  special  purpose,  but   beyond  this  fact 

and  a  statement  that  the  purpose  of  the  n ting  was 

accomplished,  no  information  concerning  the  proceed- 
ings could  be  obtained.  As  a  rule,  the  Association 
meets  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  calling 
of  the  special  meeting  was  not  generally  known  and 
the  paper  men  came  and  went  without  disclosing  the 
nature  of  the  subject  which  ha. I  occasioned  the  special 
gathering. 

*  *      *      * 

Within  a  month  the  J.  B.  Wise  power  plant  at  Water 
town.  X.Y..  will  be  finished  opening  up  what  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  east  of  the  Mississippi 


River.  The  building  will  be  of  concrete,  162  bj  10 
Eeet,  witli  a  height  of  ninety  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  draught  tubes  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  Six  draught 
tubes  will  open  into  the  head  of  the  river  from  the  base 
of  the  building.  These  tubes  are  horizontal  and  de- 
signed to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency.  The  power 
will  be  developed  through  generators  19  feet  in  di- 
ameter. Each  generator  together  with  its  water  wheel 
will  weigh  100  tons.  The  dam  at  this  point  is  210  feci 
wide.  Of  the  :!,()()()  horse  power  developed.  600  h.p. 
will  be  used  at  the  J.  B.  Wise  plant  and  the  rest  will 
probably  be  distributed  to  the  other  enterprises  in  the 

sect  io||. 

•  #  #  # 

The  war  in  Europe  will  in  all  probability  have  a  de- 
cided effect  upon  the  China  Clay  situation  in  this 
country,  but  what  it  will  be  remains  to  be  seen  at  pres- 
ent. Importations  at  Portland.  Boston  and  Xew  York 
will  be  decidedly  curtailed  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
supplies  on  hand  at  present  are  reported  to  be  compara- 
tively light.  The  leading  importers  in  these  cities  have 
had  innumerable  requests  of  late  for  additional  sup 
plies,  and  manj  saj  thej  will  only  be  too  willing  to 
construcl  additional  bins  or  pay  extra  storage  if  they 
can  only  secure  sufficient  quantities  to  tide  them  over 
lor  the  next  six  mouths.     Coating  paper  manufacturers 

in  particular  are  very  anxious,  and  it  is  tl onsensus 

of  opinion  thai  many  of  them  will  have  to  resort  to  sub 
stitutes  lief,, re  long.  Bammil  and  Gillespies,  the  lead 
ing  importers  in  New  York,  stated  to  your  correspond 
cut    last    week    that    th,\    had    orders  on    hand    for   more 

China    Claj     than    they    could    fill,   and    that    shi| nts 

on  the  wa.\  to  them  at  present  were  comparatively  light. 
This  certainly  indicates  that  the  market  for  this  item 
will  be  very  strong  so  long  as  the  war  in  Europe  pre 
vails.  As  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  though,  no 
advance  has  as  yet  been  reported  and  it  is  quite  evidenl 
thai  the  commodity  will  rule  at  very  high  levels. 

•  •       •       • 

_  Advices    from    .Maine   state   that    Austria.   S.-rvia    and 

B  maj   draw  upon  workmen  in  this  country  to  par 

ticipate  in  the   war  abroad.     If  such   is  the  case  the 

paper    mills    in    .Manic    would    be   seriously    effected,    as 

quite  a  few  of  the  foreigners  are  employed  in  the  Eorests 

in  that   State.      Already  quite  a  number  of  the   foreign 

ers   have    I, -ft    their   positions  and    made    for   the   nearest 

seaporl    in   the   hope  of   booking   for   their   respective 

countries.  As  far  as  drafting  is  concerned,  however, 
it    is  not    likeh    that    (Jncle   Sam    will   permit    anv  aliens 

'"  leave  this ntrj  without  their  consent. 

•  •       •       • 

On  August  1  in  the  United  States  District  Co, irl  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  was  filed  an  answer  to  the  petition  m 
bankruptcy     instituted     by    Jacob    Ilyman    and    others, 

denying  the  insolvency  ami  act.  ,,f  bankruptcj  charged 
againsl  the  Sterling  Paper  Company  of  Hamilton     his 

"'"•'  Attorney  L.  W.  .lames,  of  Hamilton,  represented 
the  purchasers  of  tl,,-  plant  (  '.  F.  Berely  and  Alfred  .\ 
Srere  .  It  is  admitted  that  payments  were  made  to  the 
Anderson  &  Shafer  Company  on  March  14  and  May  29 
191  I.  respectively,  but  that  they  were  mad,-  with  intent 
to  prefer  this  compain  as  a  creditor,  or  that  the  Sterl- 
ing Pap.-r  (  'ompany  was  insolvent  at  the  time,  is  denied. 
lie-  curt  is  requested  to  inquire  into  tin-  matter. 

The   ,,>vets   of  the   company   juv  estimated    a1    $300000 
ami   II, e    liabilities   at    $200,000.      The    president    -, 
Sterling  <  'ompany  is  J.  Howard  Friend,  for  main 

1,1  ">  the  Friend  Paper  Company,  at  West  Car 
rollton,  but  who.  since  the  reorganization  of  thai 
cern,  has  been  located  in  Dayton,  where  the  offices  of 
the  Sterling  Paper  Company  are  located.     The  plant 
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ited  in  Hamilton  and  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 

-  kind  in  the  country.     While  heavy  Losses  were 

sustained  during  the  1913  flood,  and  it  was  accessary 

over  much  of  the  improvemenl  work  which  was  m 

progress  in  the   mill   at   the  time,  it   appeared   to  be 

weathering  the  storm  in  good  shape.     The  depression 

in  trade  had  its  effect,  however,  od  tl ompany,  but, 

ling  to  its  allegations,  it  is  far  from  insolvent, 
ssets  being  approximate^  $100,000  in  excess  of  the 
reported  liabilities. 

Plans  have  been  practically  completed  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  The  Sterling  Paper  Company.  The  formal 
reorganization  will  probably  occur  during  the  week 
when  a  meeting  of  the  new  owners  will  take  place.  It 
is  planned  to  issue  new  stock,  but  in  just  what  amount 
has  not  been  definitely  decided. 

An  least  $100,000  will  be  expended  in  installing  new 
machinery  and  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  When 
completed,  the  plant  will  be  one  of  the  largesl  and  one 
of  the  best  equipped  m  the  State.  It  is  proposed  to 
incorporate  the  company  under  the  nan f  the  Hamil- 
ton Paper  .Mills  Company,  so  it  is  stated. 
*       *       *       » 

Dispatches  from  Philadelphia  tell  of  a  dearth  of  raw 
materials  for  paper  making  uses,  and  one  of  the  leading 
trade  journals  state  that  while  war  has  not  so  far  di- 
rectly affected  The  trade.  Philadelphia  paper  makers 
believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  prices  must  go  up 
as  a  direct  result  of  The  restricted  supply  of  those 
tials  which  come  from  abroad.  They  take  The  view 
ThaT  paper  makers  are  always  The  very  last  to  advance 
prices,  but  ThaT  the  neeessities  of  the  present  -a-'  soon 
will  make  it  impossible  for  Them  To  continue  at  preseni 
rates. 

Vast  quanTiTies  of  sulphite  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many, and  this  supply  will  of  course  be  shut  off.  Large 
supplies  of  cheap  rags  also  are  imported  from  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  if  this  is  cu1  off  recourse  will  have  To 
be  taken' to  domestic  stock,  with  a  consequent  increase 
of  price  through  competition  for  a  supply  not  adequate 
to  demands.  Finally  and  most  important  of  all.  there 
i.  now  shipped  from  Fowey,  in  the  west  of  England, 
Cornwall  clay  used  in  making  supercoated  and  calen- 
dered paper,  and  since  there  is  said  not  to  be  in  this 
country  a  clay  supply  which  will  replace  the  foreign, 

the  makers  of  Tin-  higher  grades  of  paper  fear  a  iv 
strieted  if  not  an  entirely  suspended  supply.  From 
Germany  and  elsewhere  abroad  are  now  received  vari- 
ous other  raw  materials,  chemicals  and  other  dyestuffs, 
hut  the  restriction  of  these  is  not  looked  upon  as  very 

ortant.    The  net  result,  however,  thej  Bay,  will  be 

ailed  supply  and  advanced  prices. 


in  the  case  of  the  American  wire  cloth  manufacturers, 
espeeiallj  those  in  the  Middle  West,  when  thought 
turns  to' the  European  situation.  Ever  since  the  new 
tariff  law  became  effective,  western  wire  (doth  men 
have  suffered  a  decline  in  business  as  a  result  of  the 
invasion  of  German-made  wires.  The  preseni  situation 
in  Europe  generally  will  at  least  result  in  the  temporary 
interruption  of  shipping  of  German  wires  into  this 
country.  Uncle  Sam's  paper  mills  will  keep  on  grind- 
ing away  and  will  have  to  use  wires,  but  They  won't  be 
foreign  "made  Western  wire  works  have  been  running 
,,n  a  50  per  cent,  basis  for  months.  It  is  probable  the 
present  situation  will  make  it  possible  to  resume  the 
former  -rush'  conditions." 

*  *        «        * 

Workmen  have  practically  cleared  away  all  of  the 
debris  where  the  plant  of  the  Niles  Hoard  ami  Paper 

Company  s1 1,  at  Niles,  Mich.     The  Eire  made  a  (dean 

sweep  of  the  whole  building,  leaving  practically  noth- 
ing that  can  ever  be  used  again.  There  are  many 
thousand  pounds  of  junk  and  rubbish  to  be  disposed 
of.  and  officials  of  the  company  are  now  planning  the 
( struction  of  a  new  mill  on  tin-  site  of  the  one  recently 

burned. 

*  *       *       * 

Arthur  C.  Hastings,  the  newly  appointed  President 
of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Co..  this  week  signed 
a  lease  for  a  number  id'  years  on  the  C.  B.  PreSCOtl 
house  on  Linden  street,  in  Holyoke.  Since  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  presidency  of  the  A.  W.  P.  C,  -Mr.  Hastings, 
who  has  hi  retofore  maintained  his  residence  in  New 
York  City,  has  been  undecided  as  to  whether  he  would 
take  his  family  to  Springfield  or  Bolyoke.  Advan- 
tages of  the  latter  city  caused  him  to  secure  the  above 
place. 


ral  crew  to  engage  in  lumbering  in  the  Maine 

:-(,!!    of    19]    I     1915    left     BangOr    last    Week 

tor   Phillips,  where  operations  will   be  carried   on   by    I''. 

.1.  Barnjum,  the  largest  individual  timbeiland  owner  in 

I       _    no I.      Prom   now  on   crews   will   be  sellt    to  the 

-  at  varying  intervals  until  next   March.     Before 

il    railroads    into    the    heart    of   the    forests,    it 

nheard  of  to  see  crews  starting  out  befon   sno'w 

hill    with   the  advance  of  civilization   and    ll on 

slant   supply    of  pulpwood,  especially    now    at   this  criti 
cal   p  Keen   found  necessary  to  make  earlier 

•         •         •         • 

In   .  war  in   Europe  will 

upon  the  wire  (doth  manufacturers  in  tins  conn 

fry.  :m  authority  this  week  stated  that   it's  mi   ill  wind 

That  maxim  is  applicable 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  PYRITES  INSTEAD  OF  SUL- 
PHUR IN  CHEMICAL  PULP  MILLS. 
Almost  all  large  European  chemical-pulp  mills  have 
changed  over  from  burning  sulphur  to  roasting  pyrites; 
mills  in  America  and  Canada  for  flu-  most  part  still  use 
sulphur.  When  pyrites  is  employed  a  saving  of  11  .35 
dollars  per  1,000  kg.  sulphur  is  obtained.  Pyrites  hav- 
ing only  45  per  cent,  .sulphur  cannot  be  rationally 
roasted  at  once,  because  the  percentage  of  iron  suffices 
for  using  it  further  in  blast-furnaces.  Pyrites  having 
only  :!•">  per  cent,  sulphur  cannot  be  rationally  worked 
up  on  accounl  of  its  small  percentage  of  iron.  If 
the  purple  ore  contains  copper,  however,  pyrites  having 
35  per  cent  sulphur  can  also  be  advantageously  em- 
ploy eil. 

According  to  a  new  process  by  Buddeus  a  percentage 

of  0.8  I  per  cent  copper  in  the  purple  ore  suffices  for 
enabling  this  to  be  rationally  worked  up  further  on  the 
spot  iiitn  copper  and  then  into  iron.  According  to  this 
process  the  calcined  pyrites  are  chlorinued  with  com- 
pressed air.  without   employing  carbon,  solely   with   the 

small  percentage  of  sulphur  amounting  to  'J  per  cent 

and  roasted,  and  then  all  the  copper  with  the  exception 
of  I   per  cent   is  recovered  from  the  purple  ore.       The 
process  is  also  suitable  for  small  quantities  of  calcined 
g     about    L'n    t     per   day.        The    Buddeus    kiln    is 
made  entirely    of  cast  iron  and   is   ready    for  worikiiir   in 
ltl  minutes;  it   can   therefore   he  worked   intermittently. 
■  •si  of  working  up  1  ton  of  purple  ore  is  about  2.0 
2.5  dollars  including  amortisation,  lixiviation  and  re 
covering  the  copper.     Any  silver  contained  in  the  pur- 
ple ore  i>  i'  co> ered  with  the  co] 
chemical-pulp  mills  in   Europe  work  on  the  Buddeus 
process      l '       Papier  Fabrikant. 
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Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Out..  August  10.  —The  cut  of  timber  and  of 
pulpwood  iu  the  Ottawa  Valley  next  season  will  be  con- 
siderably decreased  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  ad- 
vance in  the  prii f  food  and  the  increased  eosl   of 

horses  will  hi'  largely  responsible  for  this.  The  •) .  K . 
Booth  Company  had  figured  <m  sending  aboul  4,000 
men  to  the  woods  this  year,  but  as  a  result  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  and  its  expected  effecl  on  prices 
will  send  in  only  about  1,000.  Other  companies  state 
th.'\  will  follow  suit  in  this  regard  so  that  next  year's 
cut  will  probably  fall  far  short  of  previous  figures.  For 
various  reasons,  too,  the  cul  of  the  presenl  season  will 
be  smaller  than  expected.  The  .1.  R.  Booth  Company 
was  tied  up  for  over  a  month  as  a  resull  of  the  breaking 
of  a  flume  wall,  and  the  Shepard  and  .Morse  Lumber 
Company  has  had  its  plant  disorganized  as  the  result 
of  an  accident  to  the  machinery  last  week.  Then 
the  Gilmour  and  Hughson  Companj  of  Hull  over  a 
week  ago  lost  $200,000  worth  of  lumber  in  its  yards  as 
the  result  of  an  outbreak  of  6re.  Much  of  this  was 
pulpwood,  the  company  states,  mostlj   spruce  logs. 

When  to  these  factors  is  added  the  record  low  level 
of  the  Ottawa  river  it  will  be  seen  thai  the  presenl 
supplj  of  pulpwood  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  will  not  by 
any  means  be  large.  However,  it  will  probably  be 
large  enough  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  raw  material 
since  the  war  situation,  while  it  will  boost  the  del 
for  oews  print,  is  expected  to  injuriouslj  affect  othei 
branches  of  the  paper  trade.  That,  at  leasl  is  the 
opinion  of  Ottawa  Valley  mill  owners.  [Tp  to  the  de 
elaration  of  war  the  paper  business  locallj  liad  been 
showing  improvement.  In  a  statement  issued  last 
week  Mr.  W.  II.  Rowley,  general  manager  of  the  E  B. 
Eddy  Company  of  Hull  had  stated  that  there  was  an 
increased  demand  for  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags, 
in  spite  of  alleged  trade  slackening,  and  the  company  's 
mills  had  been  running  continuously  at  full  time.  Mow, 
however,  this  is  expected  to  fall  off  though,  as  already 
stated,  the  aumber  of  newspaper  extra  editions  being 
issued  all  over  Canada  will  call  for  a  larger  production 
of  news  print. 

The  paper  mills  of  the  J.  R.  Booth  Company,  which 
were  put  out  of  operation  as  the  result  of  the  breaking 
of  a  flume  wall  at  the  plant  over  a  month  ago,  com- 
menced operating  once  more  within  the  pas*  two  weeks. 
and  the  two  pulp  mills  which  also  hail  to  be  closed 
down,  arc  now  making  up  for  lost  time.  Within  an- 
other month  the  new  addition  to  the  presenl  sulphite 
mill  which  has  been  in  course  of  erection  for  ■ 
time,  will  be  ready  for  operation.  It  will  add  fiftj  tons 
to  the  present  capacity    of  the  plant. 

The  much  dreaded  forest  fire  which  has  been  smol- 
dering throughout  New  Ontario,  has  at  last  broken 
Old  ill  many  parts  of  the  North  Country,  are  in  dan- 
gi  r.  according  to  a  statement  made  to  your  cot<  spond- 
■  it  by  Mr.  Martin  Childerhose,  editor  of  the  Cobalt 
Nugget.  Already  many  square  miles  of  the  besl  timber 
and  pulpwood,  of  which  there  is  so  much  in  Northern 
Ontario,  have  been  burned  down.  The  big  lumber 
mill  at  Earlton,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  last  week  with 
-  Hl.mii)  feet  of  sawn  lumber  and  a  quantity  of  logs, 
which  were  designed  for  pulpwood.  all  of  which  tim- 
ber was  owned  by  Mi.  W.  .1.  1  tooth.  According  to  late 
advices.  South  Porcupine  was  in  danger  of  being  ,viped 
out.  while  the  buildings  of  a  cumber  of  mines  have  been 
destroyed.  The  tires  are  not  entirely  unwelcome  to 
the  settlers  as  they  are  a  ready  agent   for  clearing  his 


land,  hut  they  are  viewed  with  alarm  by  the  timber  own- 
er, not  only  for  the  damage  they  do  to  mills  and  cut 
timber,  hut  to  the  productive  areas  u(  loivst  laud  which 
they  render  barren. 

The  big  Temiskaming  dam  which  gave  way  about 
two  months  ago.  and  allowed  a  huge  volume  of  water 
to    sweep    down    the    Ottawa    River,    has    I, ecu    repaired 

again  and  is  d g  its  work  of  conservation.       In  spite 

of  'Ins.  however,  the  water  in  the  Ottawa  River  as 
well  as  in  the  Catiiieau,  is  of  record  lowness,  and  is 
dropping  steadilj  all  the  time.  It  is  feared  that  power 
users  at  the  Chaudiere  will  liave  to  curtail  their  re- 
cpiirements  this  fall. 

Fhe  E.  B  Edd.t  Company  has  set  a  patriotic  example 
to  Other  pulp  and  paper  lirms  l,\  instituting  a  war  fund 
similar  to  thai  raise, I  by  the  same  company  during  the 

South   African   War.     A, rding  id   Mr.   W     II.    Row 

ley,  general  manager,  tin-  fund  will  be  raised  by  ans 

"'  ■'  special  tax  on  the  sulphur  and  'he  matches  which 
the  firm  manufactures.  Besides  this,  tli.-  firm  has  no 
titled   all   of   its  employees  that    any    who   may   wish    to 

volunteer   for  active  service   with  the   Canadi. »n- 

tingenl  will  have  their  positions  kepi  open  for  them 
lm,il  they  return.  The  company  will  also  endeavor 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  wounded, 
when   they    return    from    the    front. 

MAC 

The  Proper  Storing  of  Paper 

By  WILLIAM  T.  REID. 

Written  Specially  to,-  Pulp  and   Paper  Magazine 

1,1  these  days  of     Express"  and  "Rush"  orders q 

paratively   little  consideration   is  given   by   the   Paper 

Dealer  to  a   matte,-  that   should   he  an   important    feature 

oi   his  business,  viz  :  The  proper  storing  of  paper.     At 

first  sighl  this  commonplace  essential  seems  to  he  of 
such  trivial  account  that  it  gets  hut  little  attention  fro,,, 

the  busy  warehouseman,  who  in  mam   eases  is  sorely 

tried  to  find  spi in  his  shelves  for  the  ever  increasing 

varietj  of  Qew  papers  being  pushed  on  tin-  market. 

The  following  notes  of  advice     if  they  can  he  so  term 

eu     contained   in  this  short   article,  are  by  i 

intended  for  the  instruction  0f  the  paper  mills  superin- 
tendent or  his  storeman.  hut  rather  for  the  guidance 
"'  the  paper-dealer  and  his  young  assistants  on  the 
flats.  The  st,, rmg  of  paper  at  th,-  nulls  is  carried  out 
under  scientific  principles  and  well  thoughl  out 
ods. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not   he  taken  amiss  by  the 
paper    mill    superintendent    to    hear    a    word    from    the 
paper  dealer's  man.  who  too  often  receives  shipments 
of   unmatured    paper,   particularly   cheap   bonds,    p 
iiiirs  and  common  writings,  which  has  not   been  "si 
ed      for  any  time  at  all.  hut  cut,  counted  and   wrapped 

immediately  th,-  paper    has    I ,,    finished.     To,,  new 

papers  are  a  continual  source  of  worn  and  vexation 
'"  ,llr  color  printer  and  lithographer,  more  especially 
when  the  printing  is  don,-  on  a  rapid  running  machine. 
Complaints  from  the  printer  on  this  score  invariably 
reach  the  ears  of  th,-  dealer  and  sometimes  in  rather 
ble  language,  of  which  th,-  paper  maker's  finishing 
superintendent  has  not  th,-  remotest  idea.  Th,-  man 
agement  of  everj  paper  warehouse  has  its  own  ideas 
and  methods  ,,f  carrying  out  his  special  branch  of  work, 
win!,-  a  variety  of  opinions  will  have  their  own  special 
merits.  There  are.  however,  certain  methods  when 
properly  carried  out  will  help  to  I, mid  up  th,-  reputation 


•   - 
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and  good  name  of  a  paper  warehouse  far 
efforts  of  tlic  most  persisting  advertising. 

To  please  the  printer  and  receive  his  trade,  i>;i|>,ts 
and  hoards  must  be  delivered  to  him  in  a  clean,  well 
wrapped  and  presentable  manner.  No  more  trying  or 
exasperating  experience  can  be  given  to  a  printer  than 
;,.  send  him.  sa.\  20  to  30  sheets  of  a  Superfine  Ivory 
Bristol  roll,', I  up  as  tight  as  a  quarter  roam  of  ML  G. 
Tissue.  Papers  and  hoards  should  be  stored  in  a  clean, 
dry.  well  lighted,  ventilated  warehouse  and  kept  as  free 
from  dust  as  possible.  Damp  floors  or  walls  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  the  absorption  of  moisture  by 
engine-sixed  and  ordinary  printing  papers  is  rather 
high.  So  far  as  possible,  fairly  large  orders  should  be 
delivered  to  the  printer  in  case  lots,  as  this  enables  the 
consumer  getting  his  printed  forms  all  the  same  shade, 
texture  and  finish  of  paper.  Care  should  he  taken  by 
the  storeinan  when  putting  into  stock  a  ease  of  paper 
to  clear  out  what  remains  of  a  former  ease  and  place 
it  on  top  of  the  new  lot  to  ensure  it  being  sold  out 
before  beginning  on  the  newer  stock.  In  as  far  as  it 
I-  possible  and  practical,  warehousemen  should  he  care- 
ful to  fill  their  orders  from  the  one  making,  as  a  new 
making  invariably  differs  in  some  slight  degree  in  tex- 
ture, shade  or  finish  to  a   former  making. 

The  question  of  temperature  should  he  carefully 
watched  more  especially  in  midwinter.  No  warehouse 
carrying  stock  for  printers  or  lithographers  should  be 
allowed  to  get  under  56  deg.  and  should  not  exceed 
76  deg.  Papers  and  hoard-  get  easily  chilled  in  transit 
from  the  store  to  the  printing  office.  Papers  thus 
chilled  and  rushed  into  a  printer's  press  room,  where 
aperature  is  often  as  high  as  7(i  deg.  t<>  80  deg., 
naturally  undergo  a  change;  they  invariably  begin  to 
warp  and  some-times  cockle.  Such  papers  are  then  un- 
suitable for  exact  register  work  if  printed  in  the  full 
sheet  on  rapid  printing  or  Lithographing  machines.  The 
printer  is  then  apt  to  blame  the  paper.  lie  should 
rather  locate  the  blame  with  the  inconsiderate  paper 
warehouseman  who.  either  from  want  of  thought  or 
over  anxiety  to  rush  the  order,  omitted  to  instruct  the 
driver-  to  cover  up  the  reams  while  on  his  truck  or  van 
to  the  printer. 

Colored  and  tinted  papers  slioilhl  be  stored  awa.x 
from  the  immediate  rays  of  the  sun.  as  a  brighl  light 
will  often  affect  the  color,  even  though  the  paper  is 
fairly  well  wrapped,  if  it  lies  for  any  length  of  time 
facing  the  sun.  Special  car,-  should  be  taken  with 
piling  colored  papers  in  stock  to  ensure  filling  of  orders 
from  all  the  on,-  making,  this  being  a  comparative^ 

task,    as    many    of   these    papers    have    the    making 
number  stamped  on  the  reams,  thus  ensuring  the 
(sinner  of  a  suppl}  of  all  the  same  shade. 

(Oil    papers   re, pine   a    great    deal    of   care    in    hand 

ling  to  ensure  no  loss  ,m  them  by  the  dealer.    Lapping 

these   papers  the   long  way      half  ream  within  half  ream 

in  inexpensive  and  satisfactory    way  of  shipping 

the  lighter  weights  of  Coated  Litho.  and  Coated  Book 

eavy  weights  Bre  more  satisfactorily  delivered  in 

laid  flat  and  the  edges  protected  bj   woodboard 

u  board  from  the  rop,-  or  cord  injuring  the  paper 

going  anj    distance  l«\    rail  should   in 

■  !  and   Well   packed  to  ensure  the  printer 

receiving   same    in    g I    order,    as    this    particular   class 

!    v,-r\    much   inclined   to  slip  and   break    evert 

••  d  rubs  and  exact  methods,  howevi  i  good  or  well 
bud  down  for  the  better  working  of  papei 

.due  when  reasonably   applied  in 


■as\ 


Badger  Bag  and   Paper  Co. 

Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 
Wausau.   Wis..   August   12.— The   Badger    Bag    and 

Paper  Co.  has  been  organized,  as  previously  published 
in  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $250,- 
000.00,  to  manufacture  paper  bags,  and  will  be  located 
in  this  city.  The  building  is  now  uearing  completion, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  set  up  the  machinery  and  start  op- 
eration bj    the  latter  part  of  September. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows:— W.  I>. 
Edmonds,  President  and  General  Manager;  A.  Pareira, 
Nice  President  and  Manager  of  Sales;  Walter  Alexan- 
der. Treasurer;  ( '.  ( '.  Yawkey.  Secretary.  The  direc- 
tors are;  W.  L.  Edmonds,  A.  Pareira.  Walter  Alexan- 
der, c.  C.  Yawkey,  dud.  Alexander. 

The  general  offices  will  be  in  Chicago,  III.,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Pareira,  with  branches  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  bag  factory  will  be  alongside  of  the 
paper  mill.  Due  caution  has  been  taken  to  have  ample 
Storage  room  and  facilities  to  enable  the  Company  to 
carry  a  large  stock.  Mr.  Alexander  is  also  President 
of  tlie   Wausau   Paper  Mills  Co..  at    I'.rokaw.   Wis.      Mr. 

Yaw  key  is  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Edmonds  Secretary 

and  Manager.  Mr.  Yawkey  is  also  President  of  the 
Marathon  Paper  .Mills,  and  Mr.  Alexander  is  Vice- 
Presideiit  of  the  same  mill.  These  gentlemen,  there- 
fore, are  long  experienced  in  the  paper  line. 

A.  Pareira,  Vice-President  and  Manager  of  Sales  of 
the  Badger  Bag  and  Paper  Co..  is  thoroughly  exper- 
ienced in  this  line,  having  been  in  the  paper  and  bag 
business  I'm-  a  aniuiiher  of  years,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manufacturing  and  sales  end  of 
both  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags.  The  line  will 
embrace  all  grades  of  wrapping  paper  and  the  com- 
pany   will    also    manufacture    a    full    and    complete    line 

of  felt,  square,  self-standing  ami  satchel  bottom  grocers 

bags,  millinery  hairs,  nail  bags,  flour  sacks,  poultry 
sacks  and  all  specialities  in  paper  hairs  required  by  the 
trade.  Mr.  Pareira  states  that  he  is  equipping  a  thor- 
ough printing  plant,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish wrapping  paper  and  paper  hairs  printed  or  plain. 
Prom  present  indication  the  sample  products  will  be 
ready  to  present   to  tin-  trade  about  the  lirst  of  October. 


YIELD  OF  HEDYCHIUM  CORONARIUM 

A  irreat  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  by  .state- 
ments mad,-  by  Clayton  Beadle  and  Henry  P.  Stevens 
in    their    various    papers   on    the   subject    of    Ile,l\ehiiim 

Coronarium.  The  high  yield  per  acre  has  been  con- 
firmed h\  Government  Departments  in  South  America. 
The}  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  study  the  question 
ami  to  ascertain  whether  these  high  yields  are  available. 
The  information  comes  from  British  sources  through  no 

hss  a    personage   than    the    Director  of   the   Science   and 

Agricultural  Department,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
As  the  result  of  extensive  trials  and  measurements,  an 
official  statement  has  been  made  that,  even  in  ,liw  land, 
a   five   months'  crop  has  yielded  28  tons  of  green   plant 

p'i  acre  and  that  th,-  heighl  of  the  plan1  is  from  2  ft 
6  in  to  '.  it  in,  certain  kinds  ,,f  moist  land  th,-  plant 
i-  Found  to  irrow    with  irreat   vigour,  the  stems  attain 

inir   a    lleighl    of   6    It     6    in       The    \  l.l. I    of   plants   of   this 

heighl  M'ssis  Beadle  and  Stevens  have  alreadj  as 
certained   to  be  upward  of  60  tons  green   weight   per 

BCre  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  official 
tests    more    than    confirm    the   statements    alivadv     made 

bj    Messrs    Beadle  and  Stevens  in  regard  to  the  yield 

per    acre. 
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English  experts  are  at  all  times  very  keen  on  new 
sources  for  producing  paper-making  materials,  and  in 
this  connection  credit  must  also  be  given  t<>  the  Bri- 
tish paper-makers'  engineers  for  the  valuable  help 
they  give  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  advice.  The 
ordinary  common  Nettle — a  plant  well-known  to  every 
British  school-boy  for  its  sting— which  grows  in  barren 
places  and  on  neglected  laud  to  a  height  of  :'>  feel  to  5 
feet,  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  experts  in 
paper-making  materials  and  the  results  have  been  so 
satisfactory  that  a  new  company  is  to  be  formed  for  cul- 
tivating the  nettle  and  utilizing  the  fibre  for  various 
commercial  purposes.  Discoveries  recently  made  show 
that  the  time  will  not  he  far  distant  when  the  Nettle 
will  he  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  h  possi  ssi  s 
a  fibre  equal  and  better  in  many  respects  to  that  of 
Ramie,  hut  the  difficult}  in  the  past  that  had  to  be 
contended  with  was  that  of  degunning  the  fibre  without 
injuring  its  tensile  strength.  Now  this  trouble  has 
been  mastered  and  recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  Nettle  contains  40  per  cent  of  paper-making  fibre. 
Naturally  this  discovery  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest to  he  taken  in  the  Nettle  and  the  progress  of  tie- 
work  to  he  undertaken  h\  the  new  ly -formed  company 
will  he  keenly  followed  by  the  British  mill  owners. 

#  '   •       * 

Sometime   ago   rel'ere was   made    in    the    Pulp   ami 

Paper  Magazine  to  the  discovery  that  veldt  grass  found 
in  South  Africa  could  he  utilized  for  paper-making. 
The  chairman  of  the  Industries  Committee  of  the  Pre 
toria  (Transvaal)  Civic  Association  states  that  hales 
of  ordinary  veldt  irrass  were  sent  to  Scotland  and  Am- 
erica for  experimental  purpose-,  and  the  reports  that 
had  reached  him  say  that  'he  grass  is  nearly  equal  to 
Esparto.         It    is   also   stated    that    a    capital    of   $96,000 

would  he  required  to  run  a  mill  capable  of  producing  a 
minimum  of  15  tons  of  packing  and  coarse  brown  paper 

per  week.  The  starting  of  a  mill  is  now  being 
cated  in  Pretoria  and  two  necessary  commodities,  lime 
and  coal,  are  abundant  in  'he  immediate  vicinity  at  re- 
markably low  rates.  Manj  paper  men  in  Canada  will 
In-  int.re-.ted  in  the  veldt  grass,  as  esparto  papers  in  the 
Dominion  are  mostly  imported  from  Scotland.  Esparto 
at  the  present  moment  is  very  dear,  for  not  onlj  prompt 
hut  distant  shipments,  and  if  veldt  eras-  is  found  suit 
able  as  a  substitute,  tin-  paper-making  industry  in  Scot- 
land will  he  greatly  relieved. 

*  #       * 

The  Ramsbottom  Paper  .Mill  Co..  in  Lancashire,  is 
again  paying  an  int. -rim  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
shares  of  15  per  cent.  For  each  of  the  last  three  years 
the  return  was  20  per  cent,  and  i'  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  rate  will  1..-  repeated  for  the 
current  year,  although  papermaking  in  England  has 
not  been  as  profitable  in  England  as  ii  was  some  years 
ago.  This  company  has  a  considerable  income  from 
investments  in  'he  Kellii.-r  Partington  Paper  Pulp  Co., 
which  some  months  ago  were  valued  at  ','170. 437 .  The 
Kellner-Partington  Company  has  paid  20  per  cenl  for 
each  of  the  last  nine  full  years  and  its  interim  dividend 
in  May  last  was  at  the  same  rat.-.  It  is  not  unlikely. 
therefore,  that  the  Ramsbottom  Paper  .Mill  Co.  will 
again  he  in  a  strong  position  when  its  accounts  for  the 


year  are  made  up.  The  North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mill 
Co..  Ltd..  which  has  recently  introduced  electricity  for 
power  and  lighting  at  the  Ballyclare  mill,  near  Belfast, 

in  the  half-year  report  ended  30th  June,  state  that  cm 
sidering  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  past  respeel 
ing  the  water  supply  and  the  present  con.  I  it  ion  of  trade, 

it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  that  no  dividend 
he  paid  for  this  half-year.  The  profit  from  working 
accounts  for  the  six  months,  amounts  to  £1,413,  and  the 

pK.lit  and  loss  a. -count  stands  at  t^S.'-MH.     Drown.  St,-w 

art.  and  Co..  of  Glasgow,  a  firm  established  in  1892,  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  £100,000,  report  that  ii.-t  profits  are  lit 
tie  more  than  half  those  of  hist  year  at  £4,857,  hut  the 
directors  are  enabled  to  pay  a  full  year's  dividend,  even 
on  the  preference  shares.  The  balance-sheet  is  not 
strong. 

•  •       • 

The  four  ordinary  general  meeting  of  tie-  sharehold 
.is  of  John  All.-n  i\;  Sons.  Ltd.,  [vybridge  Paper  Mill. 
was  held  the  other  day  iii  London  and  the  directors 
r.-poi-ted:  '-After  providing  for  the  debenture  interest. 

trustees  fe,s.  the  interim  dividend   paid   iii    D. mber 

last  on  the  preference  shares  and  managing  directors' 
commission,  there  remains  a  balance  of  'Jl'.^'is  7s  id 
i  Hit  ,.f  this  sum  the  directors  recommend  a  further  divi- 
dend of  :i:;i  p.-r  c.-nt  on  the  preference  sliai-.-s.  making 

7%  per  c.-nt  for  the  year,  a  dividend  of  6s  7.1  he  pi; 1 

t..  reserve  against  stock,  carrying  forward  the  balai 

of  £300  lis  7.1."  Walter  II.  J.  Smeed,  presided  at  the 
meeting,  and  amongst  tin-  shareholders  was  !■'.  K.  I; 
Becker  id'  Becker  ami  Co.,  Ltd..  pulp  importers.  Mr. 
Smeed,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  reporl  presented 
by  the  directors,  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  even  with  the  depression  in  the  paper  trade  during 
the  year,  the  sales  of  their  company  showed  an  in- 
crease of  about   £6,000  more  than  the  pr.-\  ions  \  ear  and 

that    year   was   the   best    the   company    had    experiei I. 

That  showed  their  papers  were  regarded  favorably,  as 
they  hail  had  no  lack  of  orders  and  had  secured  besides 
som.-    \.-r\     good    contracts.       But    whilst    tl,,-\     had    I n 

fortunate  in  this  respect,  the  trading  account  in 
mon  with  all  other  paper  mills  had  been  seriously  af 
fected  by  advances  in  prices  of  nearly  everything  the 
companj  used,  and  although  they  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining in  som.-  cases  increased  prices  for  their  paper, 
they  had  not  been  recouped  for  the  extra  cost  of  pro- 
duction.       .Mr.   Sim |   went    on   to  speak   of  the   greal 

■''•' iy  'he  directors  were  exercising  in  the  mill,  ami 

he  also  dealt  with  the  installation  of  new  machinery 
and  .  ngines  to  decrease  the  cost  of  production.  Speak- 
ing   of    the    recent    fire    at    the    mill,    he    said    that    the 

directors  after  settling  things  with  the  insurai om- 

pany  were  able  to  show  in  the  balance  sheet  the  very 
substantial  sum  of  £22,000,  as  a  reserve  against  the 
plant,  machinery  and  property.  The  report  was  con- 
sidered satisfactory  and  the  shareholders  vote,! 
two  directors  of  the  company  the  sum  of  £200  10s  for 
their  services. 

•  •       * 

Most  of  the  paper  mills  in  England  and  Scotland  are 
at  present  giving  all  the  mill  hands  a  day's  . 
the  seaside,  or  some  favorite  resort  not  far  distant  from 
the  mill.       As  an  instance  of  what  these  excursions  are 
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like,  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  took  2,000  workers  and  their 
friends  to  Margate  from  the  Sittinghonrne  mill  in  a 
specially  chartered  train.  The  party  spenl  the  day 
at  the  sea-side  and  all  the  arrangements  were  lefl  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  selected  from  the  workers. 
Similar  excursions  are  taken  by  other  mills  and  the 
ts  naturally  help  to  cemeni  a  better  feeling  between 

the  mill  owners  and  their  workers. 

•  »       » 

The  steamer  "Norway,"  which  trades  between  Chris- 
tiania  and  England  was  stranded  the  other  morning 
on  a  sunk. -ii  reef  off  the  Haddingtonshire  Coast.  She 
had  a  cargo  of  pulp  and  paper,  in  addition  to  a  few 

ss  Qgers,  and  tin-  crew. 

•  *       • 

Tli.'  chief  inspector  of  mills  ami  factories  in  England 
ami  Wales  has  issued  his  annual  report,  ami  he  draws 
attention  to  the  violent  explosion  thai  paper  .lust  caus- 
es when  allowed  to  assemble  in  a  closed  chamber,  and 
ignited  by  a  naked  light.  He  says  that  i>a|>.T  dust  is 
very  inflammable  to  a  high  degre< — a  degr >f  in- 
flammability which  is  practicallj  the  same  as  that  of 
very  finely  powdered  Lievin  coal  containing  30  per 
.-.nt  ..f  volatile  matter.  The  inspector  a. 1.1s  that  in 
-  .  ience  of  a  serious  paper  .lust  explosion  in  a  mill 
in  Prance,  he  has  issu.-.l  instructions  in  England  to  have 
all  faulty  conditions  remedied,  where  .lust  is  allow.-. 1 
to  accumulate.  II. ■  has  also  a  word  to  saj  on  floors  in 
paper  mills.  The  proper  laying  and  draining  of  floors, 
in-  says,  does  not  receive  the  attention  of  architects  and 
builders  of  mills  that  it  should.  A  good  concrete  floor. 
properly  laid,  with  sufficient  fall  t<>  suitable  chan- 
nels, will  stand  for  years  where  no  a. -id  is  used  ;  bul  on. 
frequently  finds  a  floor  .-. >r i^i-st  i 1 1 lt  of  a  few  inches  of 
concrete  overlaid  with  a  thin  coating  ..i  cemeni  and 
with  no  fall  or  channelling  leading  to  the  drain.       In 

a  short  time  such  floors  bee •  pitted  and  hollow,  and 

tin-  water  is  retained.  The  qualitj  of  tin-  flooring 
must  always  have  an  important  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion in  all  mills.  It  can  onlj  be  false  economy  to  pro- 
vide a  floor  in  a  mill  which  after  a  shorl  period  wears 
into  holes  ami  depressions.  These  wel  floors  are  con- 
ducive to  had  health  araongsl  tin-  workers,  as  well  as 
being  dangerous  in  the  progress  of  mill  work 

•  »       • 

There  is  a  strike  at   the  Gray   Valley   Paper  Mill  in 

K.-nt  and  tin-  terms  demanded  are  a  minimum  of  si;  a 

week  for  tin-  laborer  ami  $3.60  for  the  women  work- 

The  owner  of  tin-  mill  says  thai  tin-  trad.-  union 

that    called    tin-    strike    wants    tin-    mill    turned    into    a 

union  mill"  and  while  In-  is  not  prepared  t..  do  that. 

prepared  to  raise  wages,  if  necessary        Men  be 

•  the   Amalgamated   Society    of    Paper     Mill 

Wurfc.-r-    hav.-    not    struck    work,    hut    only    those    who 

beldMg  'o  tin-  National  1'iiion  of  Paper  Mill   Workers, 

Tin- strike  has  h.-ld  up  a  government  contract   for  the 

India  Offiee  ami   now    a  "battle   royal"   is  raging  !>.- 

..I'   t  he    National    I  'nion    of    I' ' 

Mill  Workers  and  tin-  secretarj  of  tin   other  union,  be 

emen  said  that  tin-  Amalgamated 

Papei    Makers  "kepi  their  men  in  the  mill 

oyer  to  k.-,-|i  the  workers  .|..wn."     The 

lunate  poinl  admit  the  whole  dispute  is  thai  the 

mill   •-  .   two  trad.-   unions  .-m 

I     III    addition    to   in. -II    who    belong    to   no   Made    mi 

ion.    !  ...   union  con  tei  n 

it  tin-  in >n  unionists,  or  compel  them  to 
■  he   unions  againsl    their  w  is 

•    I:,  itish  papei  in 


ropean  war  comes,  tin-  pulp  supply  in  England  and 
Scotland  will  be  affected  very  materially,  and  trade  in 
th.-  paper  industry  will  be  dislocated  beyond  compre- 
hension. Germany  and  Austria  are  large  suppliers  of 
pulp  to  English  mills. 

FORESTRY  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
sir   Herbert    Maxwell    (chairman]    and   members   of 
th.-   Forestry   Committee  of  the   Anglo-American    Kx- 
position,  h.-ld  a  conference  on   forestry  at   tin-   White 

rity.  on  duly  16th.  Papers  were  read  by  Sir  Wilhelin 
Schlicfa  Oxford  on  "Th.-  General  View  of  th.-  Con- 
dition of  Forestry  in  the  British  Empire;"  by  Prof- 
fessor  Henrj  Dublin  on  "North  American  Hardwoods 
in  Greal  Britain";  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Hohinson  on  '"The 
Relation  between  th.-  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try in  England";  and  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes  on  "Irish 
Forestry."  Members  of  the  conference  inspected  the 
section  of  th.-  exposition. 
Sir  Wilhelm  Schlich  said  that  until  comparatively 
recent  times  th.-  management  of  British  woodlands 
was  governed  by  such  conditions  as  the  production 
of  timber  for  tin-  British  Navy,  shooting,  and  the 
amenities  ..)'  estates.  But  during  th.-  last  generation 
a  considerable  change  has  been  brought  about,  and  the 
economic  aspect  of  forestry,  stimulate. 1  by  the  require- 
ments of  tin-  Indian  Empire,  has  come  into  th.-  fore- 
ground. As  early  as  1869  is  was  proposed  to  intro- 
duce systematic  management  int..  tin-  Forest  of  Dean, 

Crown  w Hands.  sC.  that  they  might  serve  as  training 

ground  for  foresters,  hut  th.-  proposal  fell  flat.  Now. 
forty-five  years  later,  the  id. -a  was  being  carried  out: 
bul  w  hat  a  difference  it  would  have  made  if  th.-  original 
proposal  by  sir  Dietrich  Brandis  had  taken  effect.    The 

sui sst'iil    development    of   tin-    forest    administration 

start.-. I  in  India  in  1864,  has  resulted  in  similar  meas- 
ures being  taken  in  nearly  all  British  Colonies.  India 
had  alsu  had  a  decided  effect  upon  tin-  modern  de- 
velopment of  forestry  in  th.-  United  Kingdom.  Th.-  net 
revenue  of  the  Indian  forests  amounted  in  l^t.4  t.>  one 
million  rupees,  and  it  had  now  risen  t.>  fourteen  mil- 
lion rupees.  It  mighl  saf.-ly  1.,-  said  that  the  develop- 
ment of  systematic  economic  foresl  management  in 
British  India  was  something  :..  he  proud  of.  Next 
to  India  Smith  Africa  had  grappled  most  successfully 
with  the  forest  question. 

Referring  to  Canada  and  the  enormous  loss  owing 
to  ('..rest  tir.-s  and  t()  excessive  and  wasteful  cutting, 
he  said  In-  personally  had  urged  the  introduction  of 
regularised   systematic    tr.atin.-iit    ..f   the    forests,    be 

•  an-,,  tiny  were  on.-  of  the  main  sources  of  supply 
to  the  United  KiiiL'. loin.  Fortunately  a  movement  in 
favor  of  protecting  and  husbanding  tin-  forests  had  now 
received    a    new    impetus.    It    should    not    he    overlooked 

that,   important    as   tin-   forests   were  on   a unit   of  the 

produce   which   they  yield,   they   were  even   mon 

p.utatit    on    a.-.-. mnt    of   the    influ.-i upon    the    | 

ration  and  regulation  of  the  water  supply  of  the  conn 
trj  ami  as  a  barrier  againsl  northern  air  currents. 

Concluding  with  a  referei to  ain  hi-  said 

w  ere  some  fifteen  million 
h.  .ill-     land     in     tins,-     islands     us 

and  yielding  on  an  average  a  shilling  .  .  h.  if 

no  much      Y.  •   it  had  taken  some  thirtj    \ 

■■ii   before   a   step   forward   towards   the   planting; 

"I   part   of  this  had  been  taken.      I  >l   .mi    tillll). 

valued   in    1912  at    632,0 0,   some   uiuetj    per  cent, 

were  .- fern,  all  of  which  could   be   grown   in 

islands,  as   well   as  all   the   timber   used    in   the   mainline 

■  if  papei  pulp 
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The  Dunlop  Pulp  and  Paper  .Mills.  Limited,  which 
wore  incorporated  a  few  weeks  ago  with  head  offices  at 
Selkirk,  Man.,  have  had  plans  drawn  for  a  new  pulp 
ami  paper  mill  which  will  cost  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Construction  work  may  be  start- 
ed this  fall.  Among  those  interested  in  the  new  con- 
cern are  F.  A.  Dunlop  and  T.  McHattie,  of  Winnipeg. 
The  capitalization  is  $100,000. 

An  application  has  been  made  to  the  British  Colum- 
bia Forest  Branch  by  the  B.C.  Sulphite  Fibre  Co..  of 
Howe  Sound,  to  purchase  two  hundred  million  fee'  of 
hemlock  and  spruce.  The  company  has  an  outpul  of 
aliont  fifty  tons  pei-  day  which  is  shipped  to  Japan  and 
the  United  States. 

W.  11.  Robertson,  for  many  years  proprietor  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Morning  Times.  Peterborough,  died  on  Aug 
list  *_'.  of  paralysis. 

A  veteran  figure  in  the  stationery  and  paper  line 
passed  away  in  St.  Catherines  recently  when  death 
called  I!.  C.  Fairfield,  who  had  been  in  business  in  tint 
city  for  forty-six  years.  Mr.  Fairfield  was  in  ids 
eighty-sixth  year.  One  of  his  sons.  George  II.  Fair- 
field, will  carry  on  the  business,  being  associated  for  a 
number  of  years  with  his  father. 

Tin'  Laberge  Lumber  Co.  have  been  grunted  permis- 
sion to  increase  their  capital  stock  lien  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by 
the  creation  of  one  thousand  new  shares  of  one  linn 
dred  dollars  each. 

The  tale  industry  is  growing  rapidly  in  Ontario.      In 

Is'1'1  there  were  onl\  one  hundred  tons  mined  and  the 
\,ilne  was  only  $500.  Lasl  year  there  were  8,238  tons 
mined   of  the   value  of  >74.VlH      During   the   fast    four 

'een  years  there  has  been  obtained,  i ording  to   th< 

report  of  Prof.  Millar.  40,213  tons  of  tie    value  ol   — 
577.     Almost  all  of  this  came  from  the  Henderson  ialc 
mine  at  Madoc  in  Hastings  County.      The  b.ilauce  was 
obtained   from  deposits  at   Eldorado  -nil  Ganannque 
It  was  not  until  the   fall   of  1908  that   the  material   was 
ground  in  Ontario.       In  that  year  the  talc  mill  hi  gan 
operations  at   Madoc  under  the  managemenl  of  t. 
II.  Gillespie,  and  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
production  ever  since.       Three  years  later  a  plant   for 
grading  talc  was  erected  at  Eldorado  by  the  Canadian 
Tale   and    silica    Co..    Limited.        Large    quantities    of 
crude  talc  are  now  secured  near  that  village. 

■I.  I.'.  McGregor,  for  many  years  sal 's  manager  for  .1. 
C.  Wilson,  I. unite, l.  Montreal,  manufacturers  of  paper 
bags  ami  wrapping  papers,  has  resig I  his  position 

It  is  understood  that  the  George  Irish  Paper  Co.,  of 
Buffalo,  X.V..  will,  in  the  near  futui  ■  open  a  warehouse 
in  Toronto  which  will  he  managed  by  I-'  \  Crippeu. 
formerly  Toronto  representative  of  tin.  i  'ontinental  Bag 
ami  Paper  Co.  The  company  will  do  business  in  f!a),_ 
a. la  under  the  name  of  the  Crown  Paper  ( !o.  It  is  said 
that  they  also  intend  to  open  branches  in  Winnipeg 
.Montreal  and  other  cities. 

G.  A.  Howell,  of  the  Howell  Trading  Co.,  Toronto, 
and  wit'.',  are  spending  the  month  of  A,il"iv  ;.,   Mil 


Bay  in  Northern  Ontario.       He  will  look  into  the  mat- 
ter of  pulp  wood  supplies,  etc.,  during  his  absence. 

A.    M.    Iluestis,    who    is    the    I'epresc  u!  'I !  i  \  e    of    several 

old  Country  and    Vmerican  mills  in  Toronto,  is  spend- 
ing    'veral  weeks  at  Little  Metis.  Quebec. 

The  Abitibi  Power  ami  Paper  Co.  of  Iroquois  Falls, 
Out.,  have  turned  out  their  lirst  production  of  ground 
wood  pulp,  and  everything  is  now  running  smoothly. 
Daily  shipments  are  being  made,  having  started  last 
week.  The  company  report  that  a  number  <'(  favor- 
able contracts  have  been  entered  in+O  and  thai  the  mar- 
ket prospects  are  good.  Samples  of  tlie  pulp  received 
in  Toronto  and  Montreal  have  been  pronounced  first- 
class  and  tin-  plant  w  now  running  to  eighty  per  cent 
capacity. 

'l'he  Dominion  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
report  that  the  railways  are  doing  much  better  in  the 
matter  of  fire  protection  this  year  than  ever  before, 
and  are  complying  closer  with  the  requirements  of  the 
heard.  'I'h,'  companies  are  co-operating  heartily  with 
'lie  various  agencies  interested  in  the  prevention  of 
Foresl  fires  ami  working  in  harmony  with  the  organiza 

1 s  of  tie    federal  ami  provincial  governments.    The 

situation   has  also   I n   greatly   improved   bj    the   in 

crease  In  the  number  and  strength  of  the  lumbermen's 
and  pulpwood  owners'  co-operative  fire  protection  as 

iations,  of  which  there  are  now   two  in  the  province 

of  Quebec,  guarding  a  total  of  nearlj  fourteen  million 
acres  of  limits. 

Fin,  progress  is  being  made  on  the  various  sections 
of  the  new  WUy  million  dollars  well  and  ship  canal. 
The  total  length  of  this  new  waterway  from  Port  Well 
er  on  Fake  Ontario  to  Port  Colborne  on  Lake  Brie  will 
be  twenty  five  miles  an, I  it  will  have  only  seven  locks. 
The  locks  will  I,,-  eighty  feet  wide    with'  a    depth     of 

,lllr'>      lVr'     Of    Water    and     capable    of    : omi lain," 

boats  up  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  length.    The  , 

is™  operating  the  equipmenl  will  allow  the  locks  to  be 
tilled  iii  the  short  time  of  eight  minutes.  At  Port  Wei 
ler  ""■  entrance  piers  are  place, I  about   a   mile  and  a 

il;l11     fr shore,    where    the    total    depth    of    the    Water    is 

thirty    |',.,.t 

"'ice  more  bush  fires  are  raging  over  the  country 
'lorth  of  Cobalt,  and  several  towns  have  had  greal 
difficulty  in  fighting  off  the  flames,  which  have  be- 
come threatening.     Considerable  standing  timber  ami 

i,ull'  w I  have  been  destroyed,  and  settlers  have  lost 

their  buildings  and  entire  crops  In  main  instances 
Haileybury,  \,-w  Liskeard,  Englehart,  Timmins  ami 
I  orcupine   and    other   places   are    in   the    path    of   the 

Barnes  and  the  fire  brigades  have  I o  busy  fighting  the 

element.       The    village   of   Buigues,    which    is    |... 
','"  the  Quebec  side  of  Lake  Temiflkaming  aeross  from 
Haileyburj    has  been  wiped  out.        \   bad  ,, ,.,,,.  Is  ;iUii 
reported    from    North    Temiskaming    when 
eminent   is   building   a    big   dam.      Unless   rain    .-. 

"  '"  ''"-"   quantities,  there  is  every  danger  that  the 

ravages  oi  the  flames  will  be  extensive,  and  the  sin, 
ation  become  very  serious. 
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CANADIAN   MARKETS. 

The  general  paper  and  pulp  conditions  in  Canada, 
owing  to  Mir  European  war,  are  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty an. I  what  quotations  may  reach  depends  upon 
tin-  nature  of  the  struggle  ami  whether  Great  Britain  is 
able  t..  keep  her  trade  routes  open.  Conjectures  of  all 
kin.ls  are  heard  ami  many  opinions  arc  offered.  Prices 
in  several  branches  of  the  trade  are  already  stiffening, 
and  quotations  may  go  much  higher.  The  circulation 
of  some  daily  papers  has  in. Teasel  fully  a  hundred  per 
.-cut  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and,  should  de- 
velopments from  the  war  zone  com.'  fast  and  thick, 
this  state  of  affairs  may  keep  up.  -Mills  are  receiving 
inquiries  from  almost  every  country  asking  for  prices 
and  deliveries  on  news  print,  hut  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  export  husiness  will  he  increased  very  much,  as 
all  the  plants  have  contracts  covering  the  majority  id' 
their  output  for  many  months  to  come  and  will  protect 
their  regular  customers  first.  Several  exporting  mills 
have  withdrawn  quotations  on  news  print  and  will  not 
undertake  to  supply  any  foreign  demand  except  to  the 
United  states,  owing  to  the  disturbed  aspect  of  affairs. 
It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  wrapping  paper  mills 
will  turn  their  machines  over  to  news  print  ami  in  a 
measure  meet  the  augmented  demand,  as  the  market  for 
Manillas,  til. res  and  other  lines  has  been  dull  for  a  lone- 
while. 

Hook  and  writing  operators  think  that  hostilities,  if 
prolonged,  will  benefit  them  considerably,  as  several 
special  lines,  which  some  mills  have  been  making  to 
take  the  place  of  cheap  hook  papers,  will  he  discon- 
tinued and  the  hook  plants  will  have  increased  requisi 
lion-  from   numerous  concerns.        Jobbing  houses  hand 

line  special  English  papers  such  as  grease  proof,  parch 
meiits.  esparto,  ledger,  sulphite  and  other  products,  be- 
lieve that  it  may  bother  th.-m  considerably  to  secure 
fresh  BUpplles,  ami  stocks  at  present  are  low.  A  large 
quantity  of  mill  hoard,  straw  board,  chip  hoard,  etc. 
is  also  shipped  to  Greal  Britain,  and  the  foreign  de- 
mand is  likely  to  fall  off. 

American  mills,  who  buy  ground  wood,  and  chemical 

pulp  from  Canada,  are  making  all  sorts  of  inquiries  re 

garding  pnes  and  deliveries  and.  in  view  of  tin-  anti- 

d   shortage    from    European   countries,   hope,    in    a 

ire.  to  make  up  tie-  deficiency  from  Canada.       It 

ihtful   if  they    will    filial   much    relief   from   the    I  to 

if  all   the  mills  sold   their  surplus  slocks  and 

.  their  utmost  capacity.  the\    could  ship  more  than 

10  tweiltj    percent  additional   to  what   the}    are  now 

Some  manufacturers  of  ground   wood   and  sul 

have  already  put   up  the  price  from  two  to  four 

,  per  ton  delivered,  and  oth.rs  have  practically 

,,w  n  quotations 

Packi  rs  of  rag  ami  paper  stock  anticipate  that  there 
will   be   great   activity   in   their  line,   ami   dealers   are 

'tie    country     for   supplies  It    is    as    yet    too 

iggle  to  prophesj  what  height  prices  may 

in  an.\  branch  of  pulp  ami  paper,  but  tie    whole 

complexion  of  the  trad.-  is  likely   to  undergo  a  radical 

change        In   the   meantime  news  print   ami   chemical 


pulp  are  in  the  greatesl  requisition,  and  if  trade  routes 
are  maintained  hetween  Greal  Britain  and  Canada,  con- 
ditions in  all  other  lines  may  not  he  altered  for  some 
time. 

As  already  pointed  out,  much  depends  on  what  for- 
eign shipments  of  pulp  and  special  kin.ls  of  paper  can 
he  imported,  hut  one  thine  is  certain  ami  that  is.  Q0 
permanent  good  is  likely  to  result  to  the  trade  gener- 
ally from  the  war  demand  as.  after  the  strife  is  over, 
there  would  he  a  demoralizing  effect,  and  matters 
would  he  so  upset  as  to  work  untold  damage.  The  lull 
would  more  than  offset  any  temporary  advantages  in 
price  raisin";.  The  industry  is  such  that  its  best  and 
greatest  good  is  served  by  steady  expansion  and  solid 
foundation,  rather  than  by  abnormal  demand  and  fam- 
ine figures. 

One  leading  manufacturer  stated  that  all  Canadian 
news  and  pulp  mills  would  tirst  of  all  safeguard  the 
interests  of  those  who  have  contracts  and  would  in  no 
way  jeopardize  their  relations  with  such  firms  to  s,- 
cure  higher  figures  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  publishers 
in  New  Zealand.  Australia  and  South  America  had  been 
getting  their  supplies  from  Norway.  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many, and  they  would  now  seek  to  obtain  them  m 
the  West,  principally  from  British  Columbia.  One 
lea. line-  sulphite  firm  in  Canada  received  an  inquiry 
from  the  United  states  last  w.-.-k.  asking  that  1.00(1  ton's 
he  shipped  in  two  weeks'  time.  Scores  of  other  mes- 
sages have  been  received,  hut  as  stocks  are  low  and 
nearly  all  the  output  covered  by  contracts,  peremptory 
orders  have  to  be  declined. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  Toronto  ari- 
Paper. 

News  i  rolls).  $1.90  to  $2  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheet  i.  $2 . oo  to  $l' . L'o  at   mill  in  carload  lots. 

News    i  sheet  i.    $2.20   to   $2.75,   d .  -pel  id  i  II  LT   on   quantity. 

Hook  papers  (carload),  No.  :i.  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 
Hook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  .carload).  No.  "J.  4.25c. 
Book  papers  ton  lots'.  N.«.  "_'.  l..">0c.  to  5.25c. 

Book    papers     carload1.  $4.7o  to  #5.25. 

Book  papers  .ton  lots'.  No.  1.  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writings,  5c.  to  7'  -.-. 

Sulphite  bond,  •>'  L.c.  to  T'/ac 

Grey  Browns,  $2.25  to  *-j"7o. 

Fibre,  $3.00  to  $8.75. 

Manila.  B.,  $2.50  to  $3   nil 
Manila,  No.  -J.  $2.75  to  $3.25. 
Manila.   No.   1.  $3.25  to  $4.00. 

Unglazed  Kraft.  $3.75  to  $4  50 
Glased  Kraft.  $4.00  to  -1.7.-). 

Pulp. 

«  Iroillld   u  oo.l      at    mill    .  $1(1. 

Gr el  u  oo.l.  $22  to  $24,  delivered. 

Sulphite    unbleached      M  ;  to  -II.  delivered  in  Canada 
Sulphite    unbleached  ,  $44  to  $45,  delivered  in    United 

States 

Sulphite  ,  bleached  I,  +-_>h  to  .+.".7. 

Sulphite     bleached,  $57   to  $58,  delivered    in    United 
States 
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Paper  Stock. 
No.  1  hard  shavings,  $1.80  to  $1.85,  t'.o.b..  Toronto. 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.75. 
Xo.   1   mixed  shavings.  45e. 
White  blanks,  80c  to  82y2c. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.40  to  $1.45. 
Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.10. 
No.  2  book  stock,  45e  to  50c. 
No.  1  book  stock.  70c. 

Xo.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 
Xo.  1  print  Manillas,  60c. 

Folded    DCWS,    35c. 

Over   issues.  45c. 

Xo.  1  clean  mixed  paper.  25c  to  -711_.e. 

Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Thirds  and  bines,  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

Xo.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

Xew  light   flannelettes.  $4.75. 

Ordinary  satinets.  75c  to  77 '-r. 

Flock,  85c  to  87^0. 

Tailor  Rags.  65c. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are: — 

Book  and  News  Paper. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton   for  large   orders;   $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News.  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book.  5i .,.-  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.   2   Book.   S.C.,   $4.50   to  $4.75   m    large   quantities; 

.•r4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book.  M.F..  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7^20. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6%c  to  8%c 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons.  $2.55;  1   ton.  $2.65;  less,  $2.75 
Red   Brown,  car  lots.   $2.85;   5  tons,  $2.95;    2   tons. 

$3.05;  1  ton.  3.15;  less.  $3.25. 
B.  Manilla,  car  lots.  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 

1  ton.  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
Xo.  2   Manilla,  car  lots,  3.10;  5  tons.   $3.20;   2  tons. 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
Xo.   1  Manilla,  ear  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons.  $3.45 ;  L'  tons. 

$3.55;  1  ton,  $3.65:  less  $3.75 
Kraft.  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons.  $3.55;  1 

ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila.  B..  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  to  25  per  cent  below  the  above 
prices  on  wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching.  $43  to  45  pel-  ton. 
News  quality.  $4]  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite.  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp.  $3.60  to  *4.00. 
Ground  wood.  Xo.  1.  $$15  to  $16. 
Ground   wood.   Xo.  2.  $22  to  $24,    delivered     United 
states. 


UNITED   STATES  MARKETS. 
(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

Xew   York.  August   12. 

The  situation  of  chemical  pulps  at  present  is  de- 
cidely  grave  in  this  city.  Hostilities  abroad  have 
caused  a  complete  tie-up  of  business,  and  the  outlook 
is  thai  buying  will  be  at  a  standstill  for  some  time  to 
come.  Pulp  consumers  who  have  been  holding  off  for 
some  months  past  in  tin-  hopes  of  securing  better 
prices,  made  frequent  inquiries  in  the  local  market 
during  the  past  week  in  the  hopes  of  contracting 
for  supplies  to  carry  them  over  for  the  next  year. 
Importers,  however,  could  do  nothing,  and  had  to  turn 
down  order  after  order  for  certain  grades  of  Scandin- 
avian and  German  pulps.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
market  is  completely  demoralized,  and  manufacturers 
of  paper  appear  doubtful  as  to  the  future.  The  only 
hope  now  is  that  Canada  can  be  in  a  position  to  furnish 
sufficient  supplies  for  herself  and  this  country  as  well. 
Several  ships  managed  to  reach  this  port,  and  also 
Boston,  during  the  past  week,  with  a  fair  quantity  of 
unbleached  sulphite,  but  in  each  case  it  was  all  con- 
tracted foi-.  Were  the  importers  able  to  divert  the 
shipments,  thej  would  have  hen  able  to  secure  much 
higher  prices.  As  far  as  quotations  are  concerned, 
everything  is  absolutely  nominal  on  European  brands; 
and  Canadian  brands  arc  already  beginning  to  benefit 
by  the  scarcity  of  arrivals.  One  large  consumer  came 
into  the  market  last  Tuesday  seeking  one  thousand  tons 
of    Xo.    1    unbleached    sulphite    and    offered    a    price    that 

was  greatlj  in  advance  of  what  he  would  have  paid 
ten  days  before,  lie.  however,  had  to  withdraw  his 
offer  as  lie  could   Find  i ue  at  the  time  to  be  in  a 

position  to  fill  it. 

While  ground  wood  pulp  is  not  in  such  bail  shape 
as  chemical  the  situation  here  is  also  verj  grave.  The 
greatly  increased  consumption  of  news  print  paper 
during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  has  caused  mills 
to  run  at  the  capacity,  and  in  consequence  use  up 
much  more  ground  wood  pulp  than  they  are  generally 
accustomed  to  al  this  period  of  the  year.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  available  supplies  are  not  over  plentiful,  ami  it 
is  the  concensus  of  opinion  thai  if  the  present  situa 
tion  keeps  up  then-  will  be  a  very  great  scarcity  of 
ground  wood  pulp  before  many  mole  days.  Prices  are 
very  firm  indeed.  Inquiries  are  numerous,  and  al- 
most everj  consumer  is  anxious  to  lay  in  as  much 
•.'round  woo. I  as  he  possibly  can.  believing  that  tl 
ing  months  will  witness  such  an  advance  in  priced 
as  to  make  profitable  buying  almost  prohibitive.  While 
the  supply  for  this  countrj  comes  chiefly  from  Can- 
ada there  being  only  a  very  small  percentage  imported 
from  Europe  the  increased  demand  for  newsprint 
is  reflecting  an  equally    increased  demand  for  this  item. 

What   tl UtCOme  will  be  only  remains  to  be  seen,  but 

paper  manufacturers  in  this  city  interviewed  by  your 
correspondent,  are  very  dubious  as  to  the  future. 

The  situation  id'  the  paper  stock  market  reflects 
pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  in  pulp.  Impor- 
ters of  rags  ami  bagging  have  withdrawn  their  quota 
'ions,  and  ale  only  filling  orders  at  present  from  Mocks 
in  warehouses.  Supplies,  however,  are  limited  as  im- 
portations during  the  past  few  months  have  not  been 
very  heavy  in  volume.  Large  fine  paper  manufac- 
turers who  use  only  certain  grades  of  foreign  packed 
rasrs  have  been  persistent  of  late  in  their  inquiries, 
and  have  offered  prices  unheard  of  for  many  years 
for  early  deliveries,  without  success.  Importers  say- 
that    it    is    absolutely-    impossible    to    secure    any    sup- 
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plies,  for,  as  one  put  it,  should  we  be  able  to  gel 
;i    ship   act    --  Atlantic,  we   ourselves    would    be 

unable  to  Lr"t  sufficient  quantities  i<>  fill  it.  Collections 
abroad  are  in  a  very  bad  shape,  and  there  is  verj  little 
>(.  be  had  at  anj  costs.  The  high  insurance  and  the 
inability  to  secure  credit,  too,  has  its  direct  bearing 
upon  the  market  and  importers  are  dow  suffering  in- 
tense  quietness. 

Pulp. 
otations  on  all  European  pulps  have  been  with- 
drawn  and   available   supplies  are   commanding   very 
high  levels.      The  following  ranges  are  purely  nominal 
and  cannot  !»■  taken    as  a  criterion  of  the  market. 

Pulp. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  I,  $20  to  $24,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  L.90c  to  2.00c  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  1.82%  to  1.95c,  ex  dock, 

New  York. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.55c  to  2.65c,  ex  dock,  New 

York.  •  x 

Easj   Bleaching,  imptd.,  2.05c  to  2.15c,  ex.  dock,  New 

York. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  imptd.,  1.75c  to  1.85c  ex.    dock 

New  York. 
Bleached  sulphate,   imptd.,  2.50c  to  2.75c,  ex.  dock, 

New  York. 
Kraft   Pulp,  1. 70c  to  1. 85c,  ex.  dock,  New  York. 

Paper. 

The  situation  in  the  local  paper  market  reflects  a 
very  active  undertone.  Buying  is  strong  in  all  grades, 
and  prices  are  not  onlj  being  firmly  maintained,  !>ut. 
in  many  cases  are  showing  a  decidedly  upward  ten- 
dency. Newsprint,  in  particular  is  moving  in  greater 
volume  than  has  ever  been  reported  in  any  mid-summer 
month.  The  supply  on  hand  at  the  mills  is  compara- 
tively li>_'ht.  and  it  is  thoughl  that  if  the  large  publish 
ers  continue  with  their  many  WAR  EXTRAS  the  mar 
ket  will  soon  be  practically  exhausted.  .Mills  in  all 
sections  are  running  at  top  speed,  with  orders  coming 
in  hourly.  Present  operations,  however,  cannot  he 
maintained  as  the  raw  materials  are  rapidly  being  dim- 
inished. Two  of  the  largesl  producers  of  newsprint  in 
this  city  wi-vr  personally  called  upon  bj  your  corns 
pondenl  this  week  and  they  both  were  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  would  not  he  long  before  Canada 
would  have  to  he  drawn  upon  for  ahont  seventy  five 
■nt  of  the  newsprint  used  in  this  country.  One 
manufacturers  produced  his  records,  which  show 
:'  his  s;des  August  1  were  fifty-two  and  one-half 
•  i  than  in  the  two  preceding  weeks, 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  considered  to  lie  the  worst 
period  in  the  year  for  newsprint  buying  Water  con 
dit ions  are  generally  low  during  the  last  two  weeks  in 
nid   the   manufacturers   take  advantage   of  that 

Eriod  to  give  vacations  and  close  down  mills  to  make 
-  not  tin-  case  this  ,  ear     \\  b 
i  •  f;ni  and  manufacturers  ha\  e  shoved 

■id    as   much    ,is    thc\     could,       1 1"" 

■  •us   have   not    been   sufficient    to 

Mo'  demand  and    sticks    are    rapidly     becoming 

.md  it  is  ti  ,,f  opinion  thai 

oiintn   will  soon  l»-  in  the  same  condition  as  ^ 

lid   England        But   newsprint   is 

not    ti  ..'is    i, tine    w  ith    in 

md        Booh  papers  are  moi  ing  almost  an 


well,  ami  the  supply  here  of  this  grade  is  gradually 
becoming  depleted,  with  prices  firming  daily.  All 
grades  of  wrapping  papers,  and  krafts  in  particular, 
which,  heretofore  have  been  weak  and  uninteresting, 
are  now  picking  up  considerably,  and  reflecting  a  very 
strong  feeling,  side  run  news  is  maintaining  its  own  on 
a    hasis  of  a    good   movement.        Tissues   rule   very    tirm. 

ami  passing  business  compares  most  favorably  with  any 
period  so  far  this  year.  Screenings  continue  in  good 
inquiry  with  prices  being  firmly  adhered  to.  The  local 
hoard  market  is  reflecting  siirns  of  an  early  advance 
in  prices,  as  manufacturers  say  that  they  have  suf- 
ficient orders  on  hand  at  present  to  keep  their  machines 
running  to  capacity  for  tin-  next  two  months.  Anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  over  friends  and  re- 
latives in  Europe  has  caused  a  heavy  pressure  of  busi- 
ness at  the  local  commercial  cable  and  telegraph  offices. 
In  consequence  the  supply  of  paper  consumed  in  tele- 
graph blanks  has  been  abnormal.  One  of  the  leading 
publishing  houses  which  supply  several  of  the  large 
concerns  with  millions  of  blanks  daily,  has  had  to  in- 
crease its  force  and  double  the  output.  This  grade  of 
paper  is  therefore  in  equally  as  good  demand  as  news- 
print, hut  the  supply  is  plentiful  at  present,  and  no 
trreat  scarcity  is  looked  for. 

While  quotations  have  not  changed  during  the  inter- 
val, prices  in  all  <rrades  are  decidedly  strong,  and  it 
is  the  concensus  "f  opinion  of  the  local  paper  factors 
that  present  levels  in  almost  every  grade  will  he  chang- 
ed before  the  end  of  the  month.  However,  for  the 
tune   being  current    prices   follow : 

Paper. 

Quotations. 
News,  rolls,  transient   business,  $1.95  to  ^l!.().">  f.o.h. 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $1.95  to  $2.00  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs.  l.95c  to  2.05c. 
News,  sheet.  $2.20  to  $2.30  f.o.h.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots.  M.P.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.h. 
Writing    paper,    superfine.    13%C    to    17c.    del.    east     of 

Miss.  River. 
Writing   paper,  extra   line,    lie  del.    east    of  the   Miss. 

River. 
Writing    paper.    No.    1.    tine.    He.    del.    east    of   the    Miss. 

River. 

Writing    paper.    No.    '_'.    tine.    8c    del.    east    of   the    Miss. 

River. 
Writing   paper,   engine   sized.   4'cc    to   8c   del.   east    of 

the   Miss.   River. 

Bond    paper.    5c    to    24c,    delivered    east     of     Mississippi 

River. 
Ledger  paper.  Be  t"  30c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 
River. 

I. llleli     paper.     7C     tO     18C,     delivered     east      of     Mississippi 

River. 
Manila  jute,   l:;  (C  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,   wood.   $2.  In   to   $3.00,   delivered. 
Kraft.   No.   1.  $3   .Ml  to  $3.75  f.o.h.   \,u    York 

Kraft.  No.  2,  $8.00  to  $3  35  f.o.h.  New  York 

Boxboards,   new  -  10  per  ton.  delivered. 

Boxboards,  straw.  $26  per  ton.  delivered. 

Woo, i  pn|p  hoard.  $40  per  ton.  delivered. 
Tissue,  whit.-,  cylinder.  I0c  i"  l-'jc  f.o.h.  New  York. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  I7%c  to  50c  f.o.h    \,w    York 
Tissue,  jute  Manila.  10c  to  1 1 1  ._.,•  f.o.b.  N.w  York. 
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THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 
(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

London.  August  2,  1914. 

In  the  British  paper  industry  business  still  remains 
dull.  Many  of  the  mills  are  short  of  orders,  and  stocks 
on  hand  are  gradually  getting  larger.  This  time  last 
year  mill  owners  had  orders  to  keep  the  machinery  run- 
ning for  at  least  two  or  three  mouths  ahead,  but  that  is 
not  the  case  now.  and  the  depression  is  not  only  con- 
fined to  England  and  Scotland,  hut  to  Scandinavia  and 
Germany.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  price- 
cutting  has  been  resorted  to  in  quotaions  for  do 
supplies,  not  to  speak  of  the  export  trade.  The  print- 
ing trade  is  also  dull,  which  makes  matters  worse  tor 
the  mills,  but  newsprint  of  a  cheap  and  lair  grade  is 
finding  a  good  outlet,  thanks  to  the  great  demand  for 
newspapers.  Cheap  white  printing  papers  and  super 
calendered  papers  are  down  to  rock-bottom  prices,  and 
all  the  wholesale  paper  men  are  advising  their  custom- 
ers that  now  is  the  time  to  place  orders  with  the  mills. 
as  they  will  receive  better  attention,  owing  to  the  sl;i.-k- 
ness  and  can  lie  executed  on  a  cheaper  basis  than  would 
be  the  case  when  the  winter's  trade  brightens  up  the 
printing  industry.  Naturally,  just  now  competition  is 
very  keen  for  any  new  business  thai  is  going,  and  mill 
owners  are  crying  out  against  the  prices  being  so  low 
for  the  finished  product,  whilst  the  cosl  of  production  is 
on  a  higher  hasis.  Wrapping  and  packing  papers  are 
changing  hands  freely,  while  good  writing  paper  is 
in  demand  on  export  account.  Esparto  papers  keep 
dull  and  of  course  high  in  price-. 

Ground  Pulp. 

A  few  contracts  for  1915  and  1916  have  been  settled, 
but  new  business  for  prompt  delivery  is  scarce.  From 
Scandinavia  comes  the  news  thai  water  conditions  are 
unfavorable  and  many  of  the  mills  have  stopped  pro- 
ducing pulp.  Stocks  at  mills  are  also  reported  not  lie 
very  large.  In  England  stock-  are  fully  replenished 
by  the  arrival  of  shipments  against  current  contract.-, 
so  that  buyers  arc  taking  things  easj  in  view  of  the 
dullness  that  prevails  in  tin-  paper  industry.  Tin-  Eu- 
ropean crisis  is  also  causing  some  uneasiness,  and  Can- 
adians would  he  well  advised,  should  war  break  out. 
to  keep  a  keen  interest  in  the  British  market.  Prices 
are  now  about  as  follow-,  c.i  f.  British 

Pine,  50  per  cenl  moisl     prompt     -        -        -''.tin. 

Pine,  dry  .prompt     $19.20  to  $20.40. 

For  forward  delivery  about  half  a  dollar  extra  i> 
charged. 

Sulphite  and  Sulphate. 

The  sulphate  market  is  dull  and  lifeless.     Sulphite  i- 
finding  a  good  outlet  and  prices  show   no  change    -in 
fact    contracts    on    a    small    scale    arc    fixed    up    on    an 
easier    basis.        Prompt    business    i-    scarce    and    large 
shipments  are  arriving  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany. 
as  well  as  Finland,  against  running  <  ontracts.     Re 
from  Sweden  and    Norway  say  that  the  cellulose  mar- 
ket   is  dull  and  Americans  are  testing  tie-  feeling 
producers.     Prices  are   about   as   follows,   c.i.f.    B 
ports: — 

Bleached  sulphite     No.  1     $56.40  to  $   -    - 

Sulphite  Easy  Bleaching     No.  1     $30.20  to  $31.40. 

Unbleached  Soda     No.  1     -  £37.20. 

Soda  Kraft  $32.70  I      - 

Chemicals. 
Owing  to  depression  in  the  paper  industry  and  the 
textile  industry,  chemicals  are  not  in  trreat  demand,  and 


only  a  small  volume  of  business  is  passing.  Caustic 
soda  is  quoted  $48  for  76  per  cent  and  $48.60  for  77 
per  cent.  Soda  crystals  are  $12.20  per  ton  and  Salt 
Cake  $10.20  per  ton.  Ammonia  Alkali.  58  per  cent  is 
unchanged  at  $19.20,  according  to  package.  Alum 
:-  s-J4.su  per  ton  and  sulphur  ^L'b  per  ton. 
Esparto. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  shipments  of  Esparto 
to  England  have  been  frequent,  but  the  market  is  hav- 
ing  many  "ups"  ami  •■downs" — one  week  the  news 
being  favorable  and  another  week  depressing.  Early 
shipments  a'  present  are  dear  and  scarce,  and  the 
business   for  forward   movements  is  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  rag  and  waste  paper  markets  business  js  near- 
ly at  a  standstill,  but  prices  are  unchanged.  In 
foreign  centres  the  prices  of  rags  are  on  an  easier 
basis  for  most  grades. 

Rosin  and  Loadings. 

The  rosin  market  is  quiel  ami  featureless,  price-  be- 
ing on  a  lower  level  for  papermakers  spot  parcels. 
China  clay  is  unchanged  and  1915  contracts  are  still 
being  closed  at  the  same  price-  as  those  for  l!»14. 
Good  business  offered  for  1915  is  in  some  eases  accept- 
ed on  easier  terms,  which  Candians  might  make  a  note 
of.  Mineral  white  and  other  fillings  are  moving  slow- 
ly ami  without  change  in  prices. 


IN  DANGER  OF  FIRE  DESTRUCTION. 

Northern  Ontario  has  already  lost  much  tine  pulp- 
wood  'hi-  summer  through  forest  fires,  but  it  seems  as 
if  the  danger  of  further  destruction  was  imminent.  A 
careful  Statement  of  the  conditions  ou  some  of  the  lim- 
its and  over  large  areas  devoted  to  settlement  contains 
the  following:  "Lasl  year  a  serious  fire  destroyed 

ible  pulpwdod  along  the  high  ridge  that  extends 

enty ■••five  miles  northwest  from  Charlton.     .Much 

i'le   timber   remains,    but    there    is   little   or   E 

tlemenl   on  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  three  lakes 

and  when  a  fin-  occurs  there  are  no  -.  ght  it. 

thai   poplar  is  being  cut   for  pulp  there  are  hun- 

■'•*  along  tl  -     orth  ten-  of  thous 

are  already  thousands  i  this  w I 

ed  and  piled.      Three  dollars  per  cord  is  the  price  paid 

oplar  at   the  shore,  and   from   four  to  four  and   a 

lace, I  i„  the  cars  at  Charlton.       There  is  no 

thai   nine-tenth.-  of  the   forest   fires  in   New  On- 

have    originated    in    !■■  -     -  here    lumbering 

•     m.i  ire,-  tops  are 

-t  where  they  were  lopped  off. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  FOREST  PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 
The  staff  of  the  recently    organized    Lowe-    Ottawa 
<">■   to   which   all   the   lum- 
"   and    pap,-,-   manufacturers    in    the   Ottawa   and 
l.atiueau  districts  now  belong,  will  comprise  a  mana- 
tee inspectors,  and  50  rangers.     In  order  to  eo- 
-   ncies  interested  in  pro- 
"I  from  tire,  the  manager  of  th« 

nation  has  I u  appointed  an  officer  0f  the  I 

■--•elation  branch  of  Quebec,  as  well  as  of  the 

nspection   department    of   the    Dominion    Railway 

<  onimission.        I\.   reduce   the  fire   hazard   as   mud,   a's 

■  • ration  with  the  settlers  and  with 

■  terating   in   the   territory   will   also   be 
sought        I  he  territory  to  1 overed  by  the  fire  ran- 

I    be  over  10,000  square  miles  of  timber  lands  f,, 
the  watersheds  ol    the  Gatineau,    :  Jonge  and 

.Nation   Ri\-     - 
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EXTENSIVE  PULPWOOD  OPERATIONS  LIKELY. 
Chairman  J.  L.  Englehardt,  of  the  Temiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway,  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  northland  lasl  week  and  reported  thai  extensive 
pulpwood  and  logging  operations  would  be  largelj 
in  evidence  nexl  season  and  thai  ;i  good  markel  and 
good  prices  would  prevail.  \  good  many  settlers,  be 
said,  were  taking  the  short-cut  to  clearing  their  Lands 
\>y  burning  them  over  instead  of  cutting  down  the 
ular  way. 


PRICE  ENTERTAINED  THE  DUKE  OF 
CONNAUGHT. 
William  Price,  of  Quebec,  the  well-known  pulp  and 
paper  man.  had  as  his  guesl  II.  R.  11.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  <>n  the  latter's  return  From  his  trip  to  New- 
foundland. Mr.  Price  took  His  Royal  Highness  np  the 
Saguenaj  to  L'Anse  St.  Jean,  which  little  village  was 
gayly  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  wenl  oul  salmon 
fishing.  Two  large  salmon  were  killed  by  the  Governor- 
I  leneral. 
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How  Long? 


The  one  prayer  in  the  hearl  of  the  world  to-daj  is 
thai  the  war  may  cease.  This  struggle  is  bitter,  cruel, 
destructive  and  utterly  at  variance  with  all  thai  men 
hold  dear  in  sympathies  and  ideals.  As  Canadians, 
we  have  rushed  to  the  help  of  the  Allies  in  order  to 
put  down  a  man  whom  we  would  rail  a  tyrant.  Now, 
with  devastation  and  waste  of  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, not  to  mention  | nici  lcs>.  lives,  bearing  upon  us. 
we  arc  bending  every  energy  to  the  bumbling  of  the 
Prussian  war  lord  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  world  considers  him  a  menace  to  peace 
and  prosperity.  Britain  unsheathed  the  sword  onlj  to 
keep  faith  with  the  Belgian  nation,  which  was  being 
used  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  ascendancj  of  Germany. 

It    now    looks   as   if   peace   mighl     be     reached      by 
!  i  Ihristmas. 

The  Allies  will  tight  inch  by  inch  the  German  ad- 
vance through  France  and  even  should  Paris  fall, 
the    Russian    millions    will    have    occupied    Germany. 

"Hammer    and    anvil"    the    situation    has    1 n    called, 

and  Germany  will  probably  he  beaten  flat  between  the 
two. 

*       *       *       # 

Whatever  the  outcome,  there  will  remain  a  tremen- 
dous work  of  reconstruction.  If  Germany  is  beaten 
her  industries  will  be  at  a  desperately  low-  ebb.  Skill- 
ed men  will  have  been  killed,  her  manufacturing 
plants,  which  are  works  of  marvellous  organization 
and  efficiency,  will  be  shattered,  and  the  war  indem- 
nity which  will  be  required,  will  keep  the  country  poor 
for  a  generation.  Further,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
crime  of  breaking  neutrality  will  not  be  forgiven  by 
other  nations  and  "Made-in-Germany"  goods  will  have 


difficult}  in  securing  ;hi  outlet.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  a  punishment  well  worth  meting  out.  It  will 
cost   the  Other  nations  i icy.  because  (ierm.niv    <  • ;  1 1 1 1 1  <  >  t 

buy  unless  she  sells,  and  trade  with  her  must  be  re- 
stricted, but  if  humbling  Germany  in  the  markets  of 
the    world    will    remove    the    haughty    war    spirit       and 

tend   to   kill   tl perations  of  the   infamous   armour 

trust,  Canadians  will  stand  loyallj    l>\    the  policy. 


I  luring  the  period  id'  the  war  there  exists,  in  fact,  a 
wonderful  opportunity.  Mol  only  in  domestic  mar- 
kets, but  in  tin-  British  Colonies  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, notably  Argentine  and  Brazil,  there  are  unpre 
eedented   demands    for   our   paper   products.        Large 

manufacturers  are  having  orders  | red  in  upon  them. 

many  of  them  requesting  that  the  paper  be  shipped  re- 
gardless id'  price  or  risk.  When  such  conditions  as 
these  exists  the  opportunity  df  Canadian  papermakers 
is  undoubtedly  at  hand. 


The  tirst  essentia]  step  ,s  to  gel  hearty  co-operation 

among  manufacturers.  A  most  promising  field  for 
work  is  exhibited  in  the  matter  of  South  American 
trade.  Canadian  exporters  can  easily  hold  their  own 
ill  the  market,  their  product  is  of  high  quality,  the 
demand  large  and  the  conditions  of  supply  the  very 
best.  Our  paper  industry  is  in  the  infancy  of  its  de- 
velopment. All  that  is  required  is  the  carrying 
sels.  A  little  ,,\,r  a  year  ago,  certain  firms  making 
other  than  paper  products  made  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter. Negotiations  were  carried  on  between  them, 
tin-  .Manufacturers'  Association,  tin-  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  and  tin-  steamship  lines  involved. 
Tie-  ;  these  negotiations  is  best  indicated  bj 
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an  excerpt  from  " Industrial  Canada"  of  a  few  months 

inada   should   have   adequate   steamship   connec- 
vith  South  America  at  the  earliesl  possible  mo- 
ment.     The  recent  tour  of  Mr.   Poussette,    Canadian 
Trail.'  Commissioner,  through   the  countries  of  South 
ica,  convinced  him  that  many  opportunities  await 
_•■  tic  business  men.     But  it  will  be  no  use  to  make 
-  mth  Americans  unless  we  '-an  gel  these 
-    rani.-d    to   their   po    • 
When  the  Canadian  Government  entered  into  a  con- 
tract   with    the    Royal    Mail    Steam    Packet     Company 
Pickford  and   Black,  Canadian  agents     last  year,  it 
s    .       rally    understood    that    a    shipping     service 
would   be  provided,  not   only   to  the  West   Indies,   but 
principal   ports  of  South   America.     This 
impression  was  strengthened  by  the  following 

tract  between  the  Government  ami  the  com- 
pany : 

•The  contractors  shall  issue  through  hills  of  lading 
Ironi  any  Canadian  point  of  shipment  to  any  port  in 
Central  or  South  America,  which  are  regular  ports  of 
call,  for  an;  steamships  employed  or  controlled 

by  thi  s  on  other  s  -  and  which  make 

regular  connections  with   the  service  herein  contract- 
ed  for.' 

•    3    itli    America    is   concerned,   the   com- 
pany   have   only    quoted    rates   on    traffic   through    to 
:uela,    Columbia    and    Colon.        In    reply    to    en- 
:press  doubl  that  rates  can  be  given  to 
■in    Brazil.     Consequently    practically    all      the 
'    American   ports  arc   not   connected   with 
Canada    bj    our  subsidized    service,   just    at    the   time 
trade  depression   is  forcing  Canadian   man- 
nfacturers  to  look  abroad  for  markets." 

-hip   service    is   immensely 
•'     'han    hi  Tiie    market    for   paper 
is   undoubtedly   going   to   be   tremendous,   other   com- 
modit                     kini.r  outlet,  and  prominent  importers 
say  that  they  would  he  delighted 
a  line  of  boats  running  which  would  carry  ship- 
He through  co-operation  and  active 

)>l  their  needs  it  is  quite  probable  that  Can- 
Ian    manufacl  a    new    and    most 

•       •       •       • 

is  not  the  only  thing 
♦bed       Right    w ithin    our   own    borders 

{intensely   important    nature 
.    be    worked    ■ 

spirit  oi  advancement  main- 
1     nadian    Pulp 

n    the 

I'.n    all  COI lied 


Industrial   Hysteria 

The  Journal   of  Commerce.   Montreal,  recently   pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  has  been  reprinted  in  papers 
•  oming  as  it  does  from  a  financial 
paper  of  hig  ing  this  forceful  enunciation  of 

principles    which    should    stand    foremost    in    the    mind 
of   every    Canadian    will    perform    a    great    servii 
the  nation.    Under  the  caption  id'  "  Industrial  Hysteria" 
Mo-  Journal  of  <  lommerce  says : 

Canadians  are  showing  symptoms  of  an  acute 
attack  of  economic  neurasthenia.  No  one  can  accuse 
us  of  being  afraid  to  fight.  Show  us  a  German  and 
we  will  tackle  him.  without  hesitation.  What  we 
are  afraid  to  do  is  to  go  on  living.  Instead  of 
composedly  and  cheerfully  taking  up  each  day  a  task 
as  the  day  appears,  we  are  trembling  in  anticipa- 
tion of  unimaginable  hard  times  ami  poverty.  It  is 
not  hard  times  that  we  expect,  we  have  them  already; 
it  is  not  simply  hard  times  made  harder  by  war. 
We  could  understand  that  and  meet  it.  It  is  times 
rk  ami  inflexible  that  iron  is  in  comparison 
sponge  and  the  traditional  poker  pliant 
thread.  More  prosaically,  it  is  something  foi 
vast  ami  ghostly,  the  more  dreadful  because  our 
reason  gives  it  no  shape.  If  we  were  all  to  be 
doomed  to  death  by  slow  starvation  we  should 
scarcely   he  more  frightened. 

We  must  admit  that  the  war  will  disturb  trade, 
remove  bread-winners  from  their  homes,  pile  up 
private  and  public  debts,  and  generally  mil 
the  prosperity  of  the  recent  past.  It  is  well  to  he 
prudent,  to  eschew  luxury,  to  avoid  over-production, 
and  to  provide  means  for  helping  'he  specially  unfor- 
tunate. Having  said  this  we  have  said  it  all.  The 
sun  will  shine  the  harvests  will  ripen,  all  the  staple 
commodities  "ill  have  to  he  produced,  and  there 
will  he  just  as  much  food  ami  money  in  Canada  next 
February   as   there   was   last    February. 

Fear   is   one   of   th.  -    which    op< 

in   the   human   breast.      In   its  two   forms  of  worry   and 
■ror    ii    shapes    much    of    the    course    of    human 
conduct.      I's   chosen    agent    is   the    imagination.      Its 
chief   activity     i-  iridges    before    one 

to    them. 

If  anything  will  precipitate  financial  disaster  it 
is  this  mood  of  dread.  President  Wilson  has  vigor- 
pointed  this  truth  out  to  our  neighbors  in  the 
smith  Our  economic  ills,  like  some  of  our  physical 
ailments,  are  born  and  incubated  in  our  thinking. 
When   household  mic-stricken  and   buy   flour 

by   the  half  dozen   barrels  instead  of  bj    the  bag  the 
.■I    Hour   must    go   up.     The     demand 
i|>pl.\    and    prices    musl    I  i»        What 

he   a    vindication   oi    the    foretl ght    is   only   a   con- 

■  I    tin     folly.      When    merchants,    manufac- 

n   e panics  and   hanks   run     fur     shelter 

th<    flight    transforms   the    wind    into     a      whirlwind. 
When  i  conomic   i  -    pro- 
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denee    is    developed    which      defeats      itself.      People 
seek  to  save  money  and  get  no  money  to  save. 

Moreover,  the  shyster  patriot  finds  his  excuse 
for  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.  The  coal  mer- 
chant, with  his  hunkers  filled  at  last  year's  buying 
price,  hangs  a  flag  out  of  his  upstairs  window  and 
adds  a  dollar  to  the  selling  price  of  each  ton.  Bread 
meat,  sugar,  potatoes — the  traffic  in  none  of  which 
has  been  affected — are  racing  up  the  scale.  It  is  to 
defeat  such  scurrilous  averice,  itself  terrified 
yet  preying  on  the  terrors  of  others,  that  the  British 
Government  has  taken  over  the  flour  mills  of  Britain. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  this  is  a  time  for  economy. 
It  is  also  a  time  for  heroic  effort  to  keep  the  business 
of  this  country  going.  It  is  the  time  to  shorten  sail, 
or  run  the  screw  at  half  speed.  It  is  not  a  time  to 
put  on  a  life-preserver  and  take  to  the  rafts.  If  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  Canada  are  paralysed 
this  winter  it  will  he  because  the  people  of  Canada 
grew  hysterica]  with  fear  of  the  unknown  and  un- 
likely. 

Consider:  the  dearth  is  more  likelj  to  follow  the 
war  than  to  accompany  it.  And  then  it  can  lie  more 
advantageously  met.  when  the  stress  and  frenzy  of 
the  fighting  is  passe, I.  War  makes  work  in  many  ways. 
Enormous  sums  id'  nionej  are  distributed  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  many  articles.  Farmers,  manufacturers 
of  boots  and  clothing,  coal  miners,  and  all  the  middle- 
men who  handle  these  things  will  he  uncommonly 
busy.  The  taking  of  so  many  men  out  of  their 
jobs  opens  doors  to  the  unemployed.  It  is  when 
the  war  is  closed  and  the  disbanded  troops  come 
home  that  tin-  trouble  is  to  he  expected.  The 
panic  of  the  Napoleonic  period  was  in  1813,  when 
his  power  had  been  broken  by  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign in  Russia.     Let  us  lie  cheerful  yet  awhile. 

Bang  David  decreed  that  those  who  stayed  by  the 
-tail'  should  share  iii  the  spoil  with  those  who  went 
out  to  battle.  He  recognized  that  there  was  parity 
of  merit,  even  though  there  was  diversity.  It  is 
as  hard  to  wait  and  endure  as  it  is  to  fling  one's 
self  into  the  enemy's  trench.  We  send  our  con- 
tingent across  the  sea  with  perfect  confidence  in 
i's  courage.  Our  brave  hoys  will  not  disgrace  the 
families    they    have    left    behind.       They    will     find    the 

courage  they   need. 

Are   we   who   remain    behind    finding   tin-   courage 

we  need!  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  harder  to  find.  We 
are  not  beckoned  on  by  glory,  nor  keyed  to  exal- 
tation. There  is  no  pomp  nor  circumstance  in  the 
inglorious  drudgery  of  keeping  the  national 
open.  Hut  that  is  the  patriotic  Task  of  the  stay-at- 
homes.  Many  a  man  would  he  ashamed,  if  his 
rifle  in  hand,  failed  to  stand  up  against  a  charge 
of  the  foe.  yet  at  the  first  indication  of  financial 
danger  he  himself  deserts  the  employees  who  depend 
on  him  for  work  and  wages,  and  runs  to  save  his 
dollars.  Strange  that  it  is  so  easy  to  risk  one's  life 
so  hard  to  risk  one's  money. 

Let  us  call  things  by  their  true  names.     [1    i-  noth- 


ing else  than  chicken-heartedness  which  ails  many 
Canadians,  more  or  less  prominent  in  the  world  of 
business.  They  are  cowards  and  they  are  in  danger 
of  bringing  us  all.  themselves  included,  to  needless 
penury  and  financial  disaster.  They  are  turning 
back  in  the  day  of  battle. 


Editorial  Comment 

There  has  been  currenl   in  the  United  states  news- 
papers a   report   to  tl ffed    thai    the  St.   Lawrence 

is  being  mined  by  the  Canadian  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  attacks  of  German  warships. 
Wherever  this  report  found  hasis.  it  is  only  fair  to 
give  it  the  most  emphatic  denial.  Marine  officials 
in  Montreal  characterize  the  story  as  perfectly  fool- 
ish, as  'he  effeel  of  such  operations  would  he  as  had 
as  to  have  the  river  freeze  up  from  the  mouth  to  the 
great  port  of  Montreal.  Nowadays  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  trade  route  should  he  kepi  (dear  in  order 
that  Greal  Britain  may  he  in  constant  touch  with 
her  source  of  supplies  and  benefil  h\  whatever  com- 
modities can  he-  received.  A  .Montreal  official  remarked 
that  if  it  ever  were  necessary  to  mine  the  St.  Law 
rence,  the  work  could  he  .fleeted  within  half  an 
hour.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  these  false  stories 
Id  have  gained  ground,  as  they  have  doubtless 
given  much  anxietj  to  American  importers  of  pulp 
n I 


A  development  in  the  forestry  branch  of  the  British 
Columbia  Forest  Branch  is  the  offer  of  timber  on 
pulp  lands  amounting  in  all  to  over  200,000,000  feet 
Since  its  initiation,  the  policy  of  the  British  Columbia 

Service    has    I n    to   secure    the    best    possible    sales    of 

timber  consistanl  with  a  policy  of  conservation  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  timber  supply  tor  all 
times.  This  offer  of  nine  timber  licenses  with  priv- 
ilige  of  thirty  years  for  removal  is  a  step  in  the  righl 
direction  in  the  alienation  of  timber.  It  will  he 
viewed  with  great  interest  by  all  pulp  manufacturers 
and  conservationists. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY  MOVES. 

■I.  s.  Hates.  Chief  of  tin-  Poresl  Products  Laboratory 
of  tin-  Dominion  Government  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  North  Carolina  where  he  was  investigating  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  distillation  of  British  Columbia  yel- 
low pine.  The  result  of  his  investigation  will  he 
published  in  due  course.  Mr.  Bates  at  the  present  time 
is  supervising  the  work  of  removal  of  the  laboratory 
from  the  old  medical  building  of  the  University  to  the 
Molson  property  on  University  Street,  where  such 
equipment  as  is  ready  for  installation  will  he  put  in. 
Mr.  Pates  will  he  unable  to  take  the  trip  to  Europe 
which  he  had  proposed,  hut  investigation  will  go  rapid- 
ly ahead  as  far  as  the  equipment  will  allow. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


IN     CONNECTION     WITH     SUGGESTED    STANDARDS     FOR     BLEACHING     QUALITIES    OF 
CHEMICAL    WOOD    PULP 


(BY     CLAYTON     BEADLE     AND     HENRY     P.     STEVENS,     M.     A..     Ph.D.) 

Paper  read  before  the  London  Section  of  the  Societj   of  Chemical  [ndustry,  June  8th,  11H4. 


We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  bleaching 
at  different  temperatures  in  paper  mills,  and  one  of  us 
devised  a  circulating  bleaching  system  for  rags  which 
was  in  us.-  for  many  years,  whereby  the  liquor  in  course 
of  circulation  was  continuously  drawn  from  the  bottom 
and  sprinkled  upon  the  top  of  the  material.  The  liquor 
was  maintained  at  a  constanl  temperature  by  means  of 
live  steam.  By  studying  the  temperature  and  observ 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  bleached  material,  we  came  to 
lonclusion  that  the  resutl  was  as  good  in  point  of 
strength  of  fibre,  yield,  etc.,  at  100  deg.  F.  as  at  any  low- 
er temperature,  but  that  immediately  we  raised  it  to 
saj  lln  deg.  !•'.  or  over,  we  noticed  weakening  and  de- 
terioration of  the  material,  as  well  as  increased  eon 
sumption  of  chlorine.  We  therefore  maintained  the 
circulating  liquor  at  100  deg.  P,  and  the  bleaching  was 
done  iii  about  one-eighth  the  time  of  that  required  at 
an  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature.  This  seems  t< 
confirm  Messrs.  Baker  and  Jennison's  statements     Eoi 

wciod    pulp. 

Then.  ;is  regards  the  use  of  spent  liquors,  if  liquor  is 
drawn  from  a  material  which  is  in  course  id'  bleaching 
and  periodically  titrated  for  chlorine  strength,  it  will 
l.e  found  that  the  chlorine  strength  diminishes  after 
the  liquor  is  out  of  contacl  with  the  material  to  he 
bleached,  and  diminishes  fairly  rapidly. 

Another  factor  in  bleaching  is  the  question  of  agi- 
tation, which  is  a  \r\y  important  one.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  some  mills  to  add  bleach  during  the  pro 
•  if  beating,  especially  in  rag  mills.  One  of  us  has 
made  determinations  of  the   rate   of  exhaustion      of 

bleach  during  the  pr iss  of  beating  and  compared  the 

chlorine  consumption  with  that  of  material  bleached, 
say  in  the  form  of  half  stuff,  hut  without  undergoing 
the  beating  operation,  and  discovered  that  for  the  same 
amount  of  bleaching  effect,  the  material  which  is  un- 
dergoing beating  eons -s  only  al t  4<)  per  cent,  of 

the  amount  of  chlorine  as  compared  with  that  in  the 

form   of  half  stuff  which   is   not    being  circulated   or 

ii.*      With    electrolytic    bleaching   for   linen    half 

ftuif  a  saviii<_r  of  :;n  per  cent,  was  effected,  and  for  col 
on  half  stuff.  IT  per  cent.,  by  circulating  in  compari 
son  with  iion  circulating  of  liquo.r     No  doubl  the  cir 
(ion    and    the    rapid    agitation    ill    contact    with    air, 

and  possibly  with  the  assistance  of  carbonic  acid  of  tin 
air.  enormously  accelerates  the  action,  as  well  as  mak 

nn_r  it  more  ecoi lical.     Although  concentration   is  a 

important   factor  in  the  economy     of  bleaching, 

•ion  is  also  important,  particularly  if  the  beating 

ling   at    the   snme   lime.      We    have 

I  that,  when  comparing  bleaching  efficiencies  ol 

different  hypochlorites  solutions  such  as  by  making  a 

comparison  between   (a)  bleaching  powdei 

lormal    condition.      I'      tin     same   on   the   addition    o| 

imbine  with  the  base,     c     sodium 
nd     d     calcium  hypochloritep  roduced 

lorine   into  milk   of  lime,  as  well 

of   salt,   a   certain    rela- 

■■'       1    p,   -~>7. 


tionship  of  efficiencies  is  obtained  with  any  one  par- 
ticular material  at  a  given  concentration,  temperature, 
etc..  I, ut  if  several  materials  are  compared  with  one 
another,  these  various  solutions  behave  relatively  dif- 
ferently both  in  regard  to  efficiencies,  i.e..  chlorine 
consumption  and  rapidity  of  action,  so  that  it  cannot 
he  said  that  one  particular  form  of  hypochlorite  is 
moie  efficient  than  another  except  in  relationship  to 
one  given  material  to  lie  bleached,  and  under  given 
conditions.  For  instance,  we  have  compared  chemical 
wood  pulps  with  different  forms  id'  cotton  half  stuff 
and  we  have  found  these  different  hypochlorite  solu- 
tions to  behave  relatively  very  differently. 

Quite  a  number  of  papers  have  recently  been  pub 
lished  on  the  subject  of  relative  bleaching  efficiencies 
of  the  hypochlorites.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
most  cases  are  in  our  opinion  most  erroneous.  First  "t 
all  there  has  only  been  one  kind  of  raw  material  ex- 
perimented upon,  such  as  boiled  linen,  and  another 
material  might  have  led  to  quite  a  different  order  of 
so-called  efficiencies.  We  have  an  instance  in  the 
above-cited  comparison  of  cotton  and  linen  half  stuff 
and  wood  pulp  compared  with  cotton  half  stuff.  8 
ondly,  the  relative  efficiencies  have  been  expressed  as 
chlorine  consumption  per  unit  weighl  of  raw  material 
on  the  assumption  that  the  same  bleaching  effect  is  al 
ways  accompanied  by  the  same  chlorine  consumption. 
tin-  higher  the  figure  in  unit  time,  the  greater  the  so 

called  efficiency.     As  a  fact,  the  reverse  is  the  ease.  'I'll. 

relative  efficiencies  of  all  hypochlorite  solutions  should 
be  judged  by  the  amount  id'  ehloriiii  consumed  per 
unit  of  bleaching  effect,  and  the  smaller  the  chlorine 
consumption  the  greater  the  efficiency.  Thus  the  Mel- 
inite solution  was  found  to  be  much  more  effective  than 
the  ordinary  bleaching  powder  solution  because  the 
chlorine  consumption  per  unit  of  bleaching  effect  was 
so  much  less  than  with  ordinary  bleaching  powder. 
This,  from  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  uiieleetro 
lysed  salt  is  present,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  in 
uence  of  the  undecomposed  salt  and  aotbj  any  special 
qualities  of  the  e  I ,  e  t  col  \  seil  hypochlorite,  as  it  is  now 
found  that  salt,  when  added  in  dilfereiit  quantities  t  > 
solutions   of   hypochlorites,    has   a    marked    effect    upon 

t  heir  efficiencj . 

In    Injun    cases,   certainly,   the   addition    of  the   spent 

liquoi    is  a   doubtful  economy,  as   Messrs.   Baker  and 

Jennison   clearlj    show    m   their   paper,   hut    we   know 

'o    practice    where   the    bleaching    liquor   which 

would    otherwise    have    to    go    to    waste    is    usefiillv     ex 

pended  l>\  using  n  as  a  wash  water  in  the  breaker,  the 

unbleached    material   in   a    \er\    few   moments  complete 

ly  exhausting  tl hlorine,  after  which,  it   is  slightly 

further  washed  and  then  fresh  bleach  is  added.  In  this 
manner  the  spent  liquor  is  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of 
actum    before   the    fresh    liquor   is  added. 

We  have  often  found  that   bleaching  is  much  more 

pffective  if  followed   bj    an  acid   treatment   or  h\    wash 

ind   then  again   bleach   added.     Manj    materials 

seem  to  come  to  a  full  stop  unless  the  bleaching  pr,. 
duets  are  removed.    Furthermore,  the  addition  of  acid 
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after  the  hypochlorite  bleaching  very  materially  im- 
proves the  colour  in  many  eases.  The  "more  water 
more  bleach"  maxim  is  fully  borne  out  in  the  results 
obtained  by  the  Dobson  process  where  the  material 
is  bleached  with  the  maximum  concentration  the 
amount  of  total  liquor  being  only  enough  to  make  the 
material  wet,  and  furthermore,  in  the  old  fashioned 
method  of  tumbler  bleaching,  as  was  employed  in  the 
early  days  for  rags.  We  have  recently  drawn  atten- 
tion'to  the  fact  that,  with  some  lignified  fibres,  chlor- 
ination  is  produced  in  acid  solution  of  hypochlorites 
(i.e.,  by  hvpoehlorous  acid)  but  in  alkaline  solution 
the  ordinary  bleaching  effect  is  produced.  Either  one 
or  the  other  effect  is  brought  about  according  to  whe- 
ther the  solution  is  rendered  basic  of  acid,  but  the 
behaviour  is  largely  controlled  by  the  amount  of  boil 
ing  to  which  these  lignified  fibres  have  been  previously 

subjected. 

The  use  of  carbon  dioxide  as  an  accelerator  to 
bleaching  powder  was  patented  by  Thompson  in  1883, 
B.P.  959.  <>ne  of  us  tested  this  process  a1  the  time  that 
it  was  under  investigation  by  Cross  and  I'.evan.  and 
subsequently  suggested  in  a  publication  the  use  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  by  discharging  same  under  the  roll 
of  a  potcher  or  hollander  in  which  the  bleaching  opera 
tion  was  going  on.  On  visitng  a  German  mill  manj 
years  afterwards  we  saw  this  verj  op, Tat  ion.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  acceleration 
which  rather  suggests  that  carbon  dioxide  acts  cata 
lytically.  Very  good  commercial  results  arc  got,  and 
it  is  well  worth  following  up.  but  so  far  no  relative 
figures  are  available  for  comparing  the  bleaching  ef 
licicnev  of  such  a  solution  with  that  id'  ordinary 
celerator. 

We    have    tested    a     process    which     involves    the    Use    of 

liquefied    chlorine   in   steel    cylinders.   This   lias    I ii    ill 

use  for  some  years  on  the  Continent.  This  bleaching 
process  in  some  mills  shows  a  considerable  economy, 
ill  point  of  bleaching  value  and  also  in  actual  cost,  over 
ordinary  bleaching  powder,  for  this  purpose  the 
chlorine  is  supplied  in  cylinders  under  a  pressure  ui'  .'> 
atmospheres  at  15  dec.  <  '.  The  process  is  conducted 
in  t  he  following  manner : — 

The  half  stuff  is  run  off  on  an  ordinary  wet  end  ma- 
chine and  delivered  in  rolls  containing  from  10 — 50 
per  cent,  moisture.  These  rolls  are  packed  through  a 
manhole  door  into  a  large  rectangular  coment-lined 
chamber.  The  chamber  is  then  hermetically  scaled. 
The  cylinder  containing  chlorine  is  placed  on  a  weigh 
ing  machine  and  connected  up  with  the  chamber,  and 
el, I, nine  gas  passed  in  equal  in  weighl  to  i!  percent,  of 
tin-  dry  weight  of  tin1  material  under  treatment.  At 
the  beginning  there  is  considerable  pressure  in  the 
chamber.  After  a  few  hours  the  whole  of  the  chlorine 
is  absorbed,  there  being  no  trace  of  chlorine  when  the 
workman  enters  for  the  removal  id'  the  rolls.  The 
rolls  are  penetrated  to  the  interim-  and  uniformly 
bleached.  There  are  no  lime  salts,  but  id'  course  a 
slighl  hydrochloric  acidity,  which  is  sufficient  to 
dissolve  any  basic  salts  already  present  in  the  half 
stuff.     The  bleached  stuff,  which  is  now  placed  in  the 

beater,    generally    receives    a    slight    further    treat at 

with  bleaching  powder  solution.  In  a  case  of  i 
rag  half  stuff,  which  under  normal  circumstances  re- 
quires 12  per  cent,  of  bleaching  powder,  the  consump- 
tion by  the  above  treatment  was  1'  per  cent,  id'  chlorine 
f2  pei-  cent,  bleaching  powder,  and  with  a  better  color 
pro, luce, 1  than  can  be  obtained  by  bleaching  powder 
alone.      The    point    here    is    that     apart    from    a    better 


colour.  'J  per  cent,  of  chlorine  as  gas  replaces  10  per 
cent,  of  bleaching  powder,  and  therefore  2  per  cent,  of 
chlorine  as  gas  is  equal  to  :!..">  per  cent,  chlorine  as 
bleaching  powder;  that  is.  the  bleaching  efficiencj  of 
chlorine  as  gas  in  this  case  is  nearly  double  that  of 
bleaching  powder.  In  fact,  for  equal  colours  it  is 
probably  more  than  double,  but  in  point  of  fad  i1 
shows  quite  as  greal  an  increase  in  bleaching  eli'i 
ciency  as  an  electrolysed  solution  of  magnesium  chlor 
ide  4-  sodium  chloride  docs  over  that  of  ordinary 
bleaching  powder.  Besides  seeing  it  operated  as  a 
regular  process  in   Germany  we  have  tried  it    in   this 

country.     The  only  difficulty  here  is  the  questi if 

transport  of  the  compressed  chlorine  in  cylinders, 
which  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  with  the  rail- 
ways. 

With  iron  mordanted  rags,  bleaching  powder  sets 
the  iron  in  a  more  insoluble  condition.  In  such  cases, 
when  bleaching  powder  is  used,  it  is  preferable  to  acid 
ify  for  the  removal  of  the  iron  before  adding  the 
bleaching  powder  solution.  Otherwise  the  iron  sails 
frequently  refuse  to  dissolve  by  subsequent  acid  treat 
incut,  but  in  the  case  of  chlorine,  the  iron  is  chlorinal 
n\  and  consequently  easily  removed  bj  subsequent 
washing.  In  Germanj  the  Badische  Co.  are  able  to 
supplj  to  some  mills  chlorine  in  this  form  at  a  rate 
that  renders  the  process  cheaper  than  using  bleach 
ing  powder.  The\  ven, rail \  supply  the  gas  in  cylin- 
ders for  use  by  bubbling  into  caustic  soda.  12.87  kilos. 
of  chlorine  being  required  to  transfer  loo  kilos,  of  lye 
of  14.5  per  cent.  NaOB  into  bleaching  liquid  (sodium 
hypochlorite.  , 

Some   years    ago   one    of    us    made    trials    in    a    paper 
mill    on    a    commercial    scale    with    potassium     p, Tinan 

vanate  in  comparison  with  bleaching  powder.  ami 
found  that  I  lb.  of  bleaching  oxygen  as  contained  in 
permanganate  did  .just  as  much  bleaching  as  5^  lbs. 
of  bleaching  powder  oxygen  when  reckoned  from  the 

available   chlori quivalenl    of   ordinarj    bleaching 

powder.  The  rapidity  of  attack  in  the  case  of  per 
manganate  is  infinitely  greater.  Generally  speaking, 
tic  rapidity  of  attack  and  bleaching  efficiency  seem  to 
go  together. 

Tie-  foregoing  examples,  which  mighl  be  multiplied, 
merelj  serve  to  show  that  there  is  a  range  of  bleach 
ing  efficiency   varying  with  the  bleaching  agents  and 

the   materials   operated    ii| ,   as   well    as   with    tl on 

dit ions  era pb,\  ed. 

In    spite    of   all    the    work    that    has    been    done    upon 

the  subject,  tie-  economic  problems  involved  in  such 
operations  offer  one  of  the  mosl   promising  fields  Eor 

industrial  research.  To  arrive  at  practical  conclusions 
it  is  most  important  that  the  work  should  be  done  un- 
der mill  conditions,  or  at  least  having  dim  regard  to 
mill    conditions. 

It    is    perfectlj    clear,    therefore,    that    in    the   case    of 

disputes    as    tn    the    bleaching    qualities    of    pulpS,    etc..    a 

greal   difference  of  opinion   mighl   exist    between   the 

two  parties,  and  it  is  a  most  desirable  thing  that  a 
uniform  and  standard  method  should  be  agreed  upon 
not    only    in    case   of  dispute,    but    also   on    the   question 

of  making  contracts.  Messrs.  Baker  and  Jennison 

made  out   a   very  ex, •client   case  for  th,-ir  own   stai 
which   could   easily   be   worked   out   in  an   ordinal 
oratorj  .    and    the    proposed    to    use   standard 
the    form    of    porcelain    is    far    more    valuald     Hi,     ■ 
cording  the  clours  by  means  of  the  Lovibond  Tint,, 
meter   .and    would   appeal    to   the   practical    man.      \Y, 

would    suggest,    however,    that      instead    of    s| ifying 

thai  a  pulp  should  exactly  correspond  with  any  par- 
ticular  one   standard,    it    should    b,-   specified   that     it 
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should   fall  between  two  of  the  standard  colours,  od      closely    correi 

account  of  the  fact  thai  there  mighl  so times  be  a      two,  then   th< 

dispute  ;is  to  which  of  the  particular  standards  ii  most      slighl  latitudi 


tded  with,  but,  if  ii  falls  betwi 
can  be  no  question,  and  i1  givei 
i  In'  manufacturer. 


PAPER  MILL  VENTILATION   AND  HEATING 


Bv  ALEX.  ANNANDALE 


(Written  Specially   For  I  *  1 1 1 1  >  and  Paper  Magazine) 


These  two  points  are  very  iinportanl  in  every  paper 
aiill,  and  as  the  one  aaturallj  associates  with  the 
other  they  may  well  be  considered  together. 

To  begin  with  there  are  two  incontrovertible  tacts. 
First,  hot  air  naturally  ascends  and  second,  cold  air 
naturally  descends.  The  questions  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  how  the  questions  of  ventilation  and  heating 
affecl  the  paper  machine.  Taking  the  question  of 
condensation.  This  may  be  put  into  mill  language 
very  simply  in  the  words"Drops  from  the  roof."  These 
drops  are  inosl  troublesome  in  the  machine  house,  be 
cause  there  the}  are  always  particularly  prevalenl  oyer 
the  we1  end  of  the  machine,  and  by  falling  on  the  wire 
they  cause  many  breaks  and  much  broke. 

In  other  parts  of  the  mill  the}  arc  also  yv\  an 
DOying,  as  many  a  man  knows  when  he  gets  his  shirt 
d  through  tour  after  tour,  with  these  drops. 
which  are  always  of  large  size,  and  most  discomforting, 
les  tins  personal  view,  one  has  to  consider  the 
injury  to  any  root'  which  is  always  dripping  with  in- 
ternal   moisture. 

Everybody  knows  thai  the  colder  the  weather,  the 
more  trouble  the  drops  will  give.  All  machineraen 
know,  that  starting  up  on  a  cold  Monday  morning, 
is  tie-  time  when  the  drops  are  at  their  very  worst. 

The  dictionary  says  that  "to  condense"  is  to  re 
duce  into  a  denser  form,  as  from  gaeous  into  liquid. 
Well  that  is  just  what  happens  in  a  machine  house. 
when-  there  is  everything  needful  to  produce  conden 
sation.  A  great  deal  of  evaporation  goes  on.  as 
all  the  moisture  dried  out  of  the  paper  has  eventually 
to  In-  absorbed,  and  carried  away  by  the  air. 

•  lust   ;is  soon   as  a    |  .;i  |  ier-machi  lie  starts  up   the  evap 

oration  commences,  and  presuming  that  the  at sphere 

in  tin-  house  was  absolutely  drj    to  begin   with,  and 

that    ventilation    is    faulty,    in    a    short    time    it    will    he 

Highly  saturated  with  water.        You  cannot  see  the 

fand    often    \ -annot    even     see    soft      steam 
Suds,  hut  the  water  is  there  nevertheless,  and  when 
thai   water  saturated   atmosphere  comes  in  con 

ith  a  surf; ooh-r  than  itself,  the  water  prompt 

'  deiises   and   yoil    have   a   copious   supply    of  drops 

We    do    not    think    that    an\     hard    ami    fas!     I 

id    down    for    getting    i  id    of    this    wet    vapour,    he 

:    machine  | Se*  are  differently  construct 

lid  In-  thoughl  out  mi  its  ntt  n 

ih. it    thi 

pouoinical  waj   to  set  to  w  orh  is  to  use 

ind  common  -.  .1    natural    laws 

ind    on  no  ace, Mint  i r\  to  flghl  ngainsl 

That,  j  on  ma\   I.,   certain,  « ill  never  pax . 

Putting  the   matter  broadly,  the   ideal   wa\    of  ven 

||  Hi pp]j 

■   entering  at.  or  near 

This  w  il  •  ;..,.  i,|,u  aids    .,nd  as  it 

•    ind   moistun         vi  lial 

depend        OH        the       sl\|r       of 


the  machine-house  roof.  If  it  is  a  flat,  or  nearly  Hat 
1  oof  this  body  of  warm  and  wet  air  will  spread  all 
over  and  condense  more  or  less  all  over.  I.ut  decidedly 
most,  above  the  wet  end,  because  there  you  have  no 
continuous  source  of  heat  like  the  dryers,  and  eonse 
quently  the  roof  at  that   point   is  cooler. 

You  can  check  the  condensation  there  considerably, 
by  having  a  few  lines  of  steam-heated  radiating  pipes 
near  the  roof,  hut  these  while  a  help  are  not  h\  any 
means  a  complete  cure,  whether  one  has  a  flat  or  A 
shaped    roof. 

In  Scotland  and  England,  as  a  pretty  general  rule, 
each  machine  has  an  A  shaped  roof  over  it.  which  of 
course  necessitates  a  valley  gutter  between  each  ma- 
chine. These  ill  the  climate  there,  give  no  trouble, 
hut  ill  a  country  where  there  is  a  heavy  snowfall  they 
probably  would  he  troublesome.  However,  for  ven 
tilating   purposes  the   A    roof  is  certainly   good. 

With  properly  constructed  ventilation  along  the 
ridge,  and  a  few  lines  of  low  pressure  steam  radiating 
pipes,  above  machine  and  wire,  they  wash  well,  ami 
with  them,  these  most  unsightlj  hoods  over  the  dryers 
can  lie  entirely  avoided.  Sometimes  this  class  id'  roof 
and  ventilator  are  helped  by  fans  in  drawing  the  sat- 
urated air  out.  hut  in  tin  writers  opinion  it  is  better 
to  blow  in  warm  dry  air  at  or  about  floor  level.  It 
will  rise  up  carrying  with  it  the  saturated  air  and  push- 
ing  it  out  of  the  ventilator  in  accordance  with  natural 

laws.        So  much   for  A   shaped    roofs. 

As  to  flat  roofs.  If  it  can  he  arranged  at  all.  top 
ventilators  should  he  fixed  above  the  machines.  In 
a  cold  country  means  should  he  provided  for  regulating 
the  amount   of  opening,   I ause   the  colder  the  outside 

temperature  the  greater  will  he  the  desire  of  the  warm 

air  to  rush  out.  hut  against  that  the  colder  the  outside 
:nr  tin  more  it  will  want  to  gel  ill.  so  in  practice  it 
will  he  found  that  the  colder  the  weather,  the  more 
th.   top  ventilators  will  have  to  he  dosed,  and  also  the 

bottom    inlets  through   which   the   fresh   air  is  admitted. 

With   .1    ll.il    roof,   we  do  not   think   there  is  much   pro 

of  getting  efficienl    ventilation  entirely   with   roof 

ventilator-,    si,    it    is    -es;isr\    to    fall    back    on    fans   to 

Borne  cxtenl  to  complete  H xtraction  of  the  saturated 

air.      These    fans    must    he    judiciously     placed     so      that 

the}  ma\  do  efficienl  work.      It  is  also  well  to  remem 

1  ii    1   f'«   good  large  fans  will  do  better  than  a 

number  of  smaller  ones.     Better  have  too  much 

ventilating  power,  than  too  little.       In  placing  a   fan 

oiirself.  if  \  ,111  are  going  to  place  it    w  here 

it  cannot  avoid  doing  the  w  oil.   ii   is  put  th.  1 ,    I,,  do. 

I'"    not    put    a    g I    exhaitSl     Ian    righl    Opposite    a      on 

stantlj    wide  open  doer  (such  things  have  I n  d 

peel    it    to  do   its   work.         You    111.1)    he  sure   that 
it    will   draw    through   the  door,   as  that    will   he   natural 

and  1 ea  v  tl  iturated  air  \  on  want 

''  to  remove.       Pis  your  fans  go  that  the}   cannol 

BUJ    air  other   than   that    \  on   want    moved    nut 
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Sn  Ear  we  have  been  in  the  machine-house;  but  be- 
fore savin?  anything  aboul  heating,  we  may  say  gen- 
erally, that  wherever  you  have  a  room  with  steam  es- 
caping into  the  air,  then'  you  will  have  roof  conden 
sation,  unless  your  ventilation  is  right.  Generally, 
the  machine  and  grinder  rooms  are  two  worst  places. 
When  considering  heating,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
when  you  are  planning  tl  e  heating  of  any  department 
you  should  arrange  your  heating  appliances  in  such 
a  way  as  to  assist  your  ventilation. 

The  writer  likes  to  see  every  department  of  a  mill 
well  ventilated,  not  cold  and  draughty,  but  with  just 
a  decenl  atmosphere  in  which  men  can  do  their  work 
well  and  with  comfort  and  not  go  off  tour  used  up, 
and  limp,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  reasonable  amount 
of   flesh   breathable   air. 

Heating  mills  in  this  country  is  quite  a  serious  pro- 
position owing  to  the  severe  winters.  It  is  quite  a 
large  and  unavoidable  expense. 

So  far  as  the  writer's  experienci  gone,  it  can 

be  done  most  economically  by  exhaust  steam,  if  avail- 
abl  or  if  not,  by  steam  reduced  to  doI  more  than 
four  or  five  pounds  pj  essure. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  use  a  Lot  of  grids  made  from 
small  malleable  iron  pipes.  They  do  not  last,  have 
far  too  many  .joints  and  rest  a  greal  deal  Toe  much  to 
keep  ii]>.  It  is  far  better  to  used  Gilled  Cast  Iron 
Pipes,  a  far  smaller  number  give  the  required  result, 
as  they  throw  out  a.  wonderful  lot  of  heat.  They  can 
I).'  fixed  at  small  cost,  ami  unless  deliberately  smashed. 
will  last  at  least  a  life-time. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  use  common-sense  when 
arranging  your  ventilation  and  heating.       If  you  are 

in  doubt  as  to  tlir  working  of  your  ventilation,  make 
some  smoke  at  \arious  points  in  the  department  under 
''■ration,  and  watch  how  the  smoke  travels;  that 
will  give  you  a  good  notion  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
way  of  air  currents. 

Do  not  mi  any  accounl  fighl  againsl  nature  by  trying 
ike  hot  air  go  down,  or  cold  air  go  up,  and  do  no1 
I'xpeet  ventilation  and  freedom  from  drops  unless  you 
le1  out  your  saturated  ait.  It  wants  badly  to  gel  out 
and  you  also  want  to  be  rid  of  it.  so  why  not  give  it 
vent  by  the  easiesl  posible  route,  ami  lot  it  go,  bj  so 
doing  you  will  save  many  a  break  on  the  machine,  and 
all  the  numorous  "cuss"  words  extracted  from  the  ma- 
chine staff  h\  "drops  from  the  roof." 


THE  TEUTONIC  WAR  LORD 

SERIOUS  POSITION  OF  PAPER  AND  FULP  INDUSTRIES. 
All  British  Eyes  Turned  to  Canada  for  Succour. 
from  ( tor  London  Representative. 


Tho  German   Emperor  has  driven    his    mailed     tist 
through  the  peace  of  Europe  ami  shivered  it  to  atoms. 
'I'll.'   result   is  that   the   peace   of  more   than    half  a   eon 
tury  has  boon  broken,  and  tin-  British  cation  finds  it- 
self at   war  with  a  hitherto  friendly  people,  to  which 
are  bound  not  onlj  tin   ties  of  kinship,  but  also  an  im- 
mense volume  of  reciprocal  trade,  which  now  becomes 
shattered  for  probably  another  decade  or  two.  Between 
the  people  of  Cnat  Britain  and  Germany     ami  when 
I    refer  to  Germany   I   verj    naturally  include  the  pa- 
permakers  and   the   pulp   producers,  who  have  traded 
with  us  so  long     there  is  not  and  there  never  has  been 
any  quarrel.    Commercial  interests,  friendly  rivalry  in 
science  and  engineering,  ami  scientific  research,  along 
with  a  mutual  desire  to  forward   projects   for  the 
of   mankind    and    industry,    have    helped    to    bring 
Teutonic  and  the  British  people  into  cl^se  touch,  and 
thej     have    found    much    in    each    other   to   admire     and 
adopt.    Business  relations  were  never  on  a  better 
ing,  as  was  proved  by  the  visit   some  time  ago  to   lam 
don  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  German  Press,  ami 
the    reciprocal    visit    to   the   "Fatherland"    by    repre- 
sentative ships   of  the   British    Navy.       Put   all    I 
events  have  now  become  things  of  the  past,  and    the 
Continent  of  Europe  is  shaking  to  its  foundations  with 
war.   unprecedented    in   extent,   and.    I    fear,   in    horror. 
In   the   midst    of  these   unparalleled   conditions  all   eyes 
in    British   territory   were   turned    toward   Canada    for 
help  and   succour,  and    I   am   glad   to  say   that   tl 
minion  has  nobly  responded,  so  much  so  that  when  the 
news  of  that  help  and  succour  was  lashed  to  the  Anti- 
podes the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  vividly  summed  up 
the  position  in  three  words,  when  addressing  the 
lature.  ■■Well  done.  Canada." 


Before  dealing  with  the  condition  of  the  pulp  ami 
paper  markets.  I  think  a  little  enlightenmenl  on  events 
prior  to  the  European  crisis  would  be  found  in' 
ing.  In  London  we  have  something  like  10,000  German 
people,  and  a  huge  proportion  is  engaged  in  the  paper 
try  in  many  ways.  We  have  also  Finnish  people 
in  our  midst,  and  a  few  Austrians  in  the  same  indus 
try.  Naturally  the  business  relationj  going  on  be 
tweeii  London  ami  the  principal  paper  and  pulp  cen 
ties  in   Germany   have   been   very   great.     Everything 

worked     sn tidy,     and     not     a     discordant    note     has 

been  heard.  The  same  applies  to  the  Finnish  paper 
and  pulp  men.  as  Well  as  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
Wi  all  appeared  to  he  one  happy  family,  though  the 
number  of  Frenchmen  interested  in  our  industries 
might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  I  have 
seen  German  naval  men  entertained  here,  including 
.  riser,  and  I  know  how  they  enjoyed  themselves; 

1   have  st I  iii  a  dense  crowd  of     Englishmen,  who 

came  straighl  from  their  desks  in  paperdom,  to  shout 
"Viva  La  France,"  as  President  Poncaire  drove  by  in 
decorated  streets  on  his  way  to  Paris;  I  have  seen 
the  representatives  of  the  Austrian  Royal  House  cheer- 
ed on  leaving  King  George's  palace;  and  I  have  dined 
with  tin-  German,  French,  Finnish,  Austrian  ami  Brit- 
ish paper  and  pulp  producers,  who.  as  if  one  man.  rose 
en  masse  to  toast  the  health  of  tin-  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  sing  tin-  National  Anthem.  Tin-  other 
night,  outside  Buckingham  Palace.  I  heard  the  British 
and  French  people  sing  "Britons  never,  never  shall  be 
slaves."  I  could  not  see  any  Germans  in  that  dense 
crowd  id'  Britons  ami  Frenchmen,  but  curiously  enough 
1  .spied  a  well-known  Austrian  paper  and  pulp  agent. 
The  German  absence  was  attributable  to  the  dn 
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of  world-wide  conquesl  which  the  Teutonic  War  Lord 
has  been  having  recently.  He  has  compelled  paper 
agents  and  pulp  agents  to  quit  this  countrj  for  the 
"Fatherland,"  and  their  offices  are  now  desolate 
probably  the  occupiers  of  these  have  Eound  their  resl 
ing-place  in  Belgian  territory,  as  1  pen  these  words.  Al 
all  events,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  says : 

In  dimes  of  pes I    vork   up   vars, 

Mein  vas  der  helm  und  spear  of  .Mars. 
Vat  care  I  vor  don  douzand  Czars, 
Meinzelf-  -und  Got!  .' 

That's  the  position  in  a  nutshell,  so  to  speak,  and  thai 
is  the  position  which  left  pulp  and  paper  men  situate 

in  London  and  Manchester  in  such  a  predics snt  be- 

tween  tin-  4th  and  the  loth  of  August,  that  they  Were 
beginning  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British 
Isles  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  seige.  Prices  of  paper 
and  pulp  could  not  he  obtained  on  any  pretence  from 

tli''  Continent.  Wireless  was  even  called  on  for  assist 
anor;  hut  all  ill  vain,  and  the  pulp  importers  had  to 
assume  the  role  of  the  infant  child  and  he  spoon-fed 
with  tin-  few  small  parcels  that  trickled  in  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  British 
fleet. 

The  position  then.  was.  that  paper  mills  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  clearing  out  what 
Stocks  they  had  in  hand,  to  meet  current  contracts, 
and  prices  for  new  business  rose  rapidly.  Dealings  in 
pulp  in  London  and  .Manchester  became  less  and  less 
by  degrees,  and  the  few  parcels  placed  on  the  market 
soared  high  in  values,  the  owners  of  which  demanded 
money  down  for  all  spot  transactions.  The  feeling,  I 
need  hardlj  say,  of  the  prospect  of  no  pulp  arriving 
from  the  continent  caused  a  thrill  to  go  through  ones 
body,  until  the  welcome  news  arrived  that  the  British 

thet  had  made  the  coasl  clear  for  shipping  to  and 
from  Norway.  Prior  to  the  reception  of  the  news. 
papermakers  were  beginning  to  look  ti  Canada  for  tin- 
raw  materials,  and  paper  agents  ami  merchants  were 
wondering  what  the  stocks  of  newsprint  were  like  in 
all  the  producing  places  in  the  Dominion.  The  demand 
for  newsprint,  owin<_r  !o  the  war  news  in  newspapers. 
and  is  still  exceptionally  great,  and  the  prices 
increased    from   :;  cents   to    I   cuts   per   pound.      In   one 

I  know  4C.  cents  per  lb.  was  paid,  and  if  there  is 
any  spare  newsprint  in  Canada  the  sooner  it  is  de- 
livered in  England  the  better  off  will  he  the  producers. 
Everything  points  t,,  the  states  deal -rs  and  jobbers 
trying  their  hand  as  middle  men  in  the  handling  of 
Canadian   newsprint,  because  they   know  it    is  appre 

i  in  English  circles.    Those  who  have  dired  deal 

'  ith  Canada  in  pulp  and  paper  on  this  side  find 
tlifiselvos   iii   ji    \-,yy   happy    position    in    the    presenl 

hilt     I     WOllhl     like     to    see     til.'     luell     ,    ('    the     |) Mlioll 

mater  hold  on  tin-  British  pulp  market  and 

iter  interest    in   it   than  thej    have  done  so  hereto 

Now  is  their  time  to  tackle  shipping  rates  and 

-und  wood,  and  an.\   sulphite  or  sulphai 

dahle.    whipped    here.      As   a    rule      as    a    matter    of 

tact    it    i~.    British   custom      war  suspends   all    contracts; 

position  with  Scandinavia  t  i  daj    unless  the 

British  (let  will  keep  the  waterwaj  clear  between  th< 

nd  i  nristiania.     Then,  of  coursi 
'"an  pulp  or  paper  cannot  enter  Bnj   part  of  the  Brit 

i-  declared,   because   the   i, 
proclamation  issued  on  thi  mst,  foi  hid  any 

bnsim  ,,,d  with  tl nemj  's  . i 

m   should,   therefore,    be   oe 
market  \<\   Canadians,  and  held 

Dfllj    a   matter  of  Healing   with   the  situa 


tioii  and  it  is  a  subject  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation in  the  Dominion  should  tackle  without  the 
slightest  delay.  AH  the  newspapers  north,  south,  east 
and  west   of  the  British   Isles  are  cut  down  to  the  small 

est  minimum.    The  London  "Sunday  People"  says,  in 

;i     in. I  ice    to    its    readers  : 

"Tin'  importation  of  pulp  from  the  Continent,  from 
which  printing  paper  is  made,  being  rendered  impos- 
sible just  now  owing  to  the  war.  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  lessen  the  size  of  newspapers,  and  thus 
avoid  a   paper  famine.       'The  People.'  in  common  with 

other  Sunday  papers,  is  therefore   redi I   to-day   to 

1l'  pages."  The  ••London  Evening  News"  says:  "An 
acute  famine  in  paper  has  set  in  not  only  in  England 
hut  also  in  France  and  Germany.  Last  night's  Lon 
don  evening  newspapers  showed  sjens  of  the  stress  of 
the  time.  Thus  the  'Evening  Standard'  has  been  re- 
duced from  twenty  pages  to  twelve  and  the  'Pall  Mall 
Gazette'  from  twelve  pages  to  eight.  II  is  under- 
stood thai  drastic  changes  in  the  size  of  newspapers 
will  take  place  in  the  immediate  future  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  raw  material  from  Nor- 
wa  vaud  Sweden."  •'The  Times."  "Morning  Post." 
"Daily  Telegraph"  (the  proprietors  of  the  latter  jour- 
nal, like  those  of  "The  Times."  have  their  own  paper 
millsi  are  also  reduced  in  size  The  French  papers 
are  also  feeling  the  scarcity  of  paper,  as  I  see  several 
journals  arc  reduced  to  double  and  quad  crown  sizes. 
In  England  numerous  publications  have  been  dropped 
altogether  and  publishers,  as  well  as  newspaper  own- 
ers, are  doing  their  utmost  to  husband  their  paper 
stocks  and  supplies.  Again,  I  repeat,  now  is  Canada's 
time  in  the  British  market  for  newsprint  and  the  price 
is  good      money  down   if  needed. 

But  while  the  position  in  England  is  had  for  paper 
and  pulp  supplies,  I  learn  that  the  manufacturers  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  also  in  a  precarious  position. 
No  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  can  he  undertaken 
owing  to  the  mines  floating  on  the  sea  route,  the  Ger- 
mans have  indescriminately  mined  the  route  in  parts, 
with  the  result  that  shipping  is  dangerous.  A  week 
has  passed  in  Norway  without  an  English  mail  arriv- 
ing, and  when  letters  cannot  he  delivered,  it  stands 
In   reason   that    pulp   ami    paper  cannot    he   exported      or 

imported.  I  also  learn  that  Norwegians  have  been 
shorl  of  coal  ami  mills  have  had  to  close  dow  n.  This 
is     a     SerioUS     mailer,     hut     as     1     pen     these     lines     it     is 

mosl  likelj  that  coal  is  getting  through  to  Norway, 
though    the   British    Admiralty   Bav    they   cannot    give 

an\     reassurance    thai    the    route    will    1 lear    for    an\ 

length  of  lime.  Before  the  war  broke  out  the  pulp 
markets  id'  Scandinavia  were  dull  ami  depressed,  hut 
now  prices  have  leaped  higher  to  the  extent  of  in  ami 
20  per  cent.      Norway,  however,  is  shipping  sulphite 

ami    sulphate    to    America    ami    \ei\     likely    some    of    it 

will  find  its  way  back  in  England  ami  Scotland.  All 
employees  in  Norwegian  ami  Swedish  mills  at  least  in 
most  of  the  mills  arc  under  notice  to  leave,  unless 
there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  political  horizon  before 
long. 

'I'll,  financial  quest  ion  has  also  to  bi  i  onsidered  in 
Sc linavia,  and   the  s; maj    he  said   of    England, 

Scotland    and    Ireland.         In    London    the    Lank    of    Kntr 

land   rate  rose  to  lit  per  ceni   and   the  government    is 

issuing   as   h    paper  moiie\    ,,s   possible  Millions  of 

I  in-   notes  are  in  circulal \i  ' he  si    Marj 

Papei   Mill,  the  government  Btepped  in  ami  took 

I     I  he     paper      or    at     least     thai       w  hich     is    of 

the    I(| inalilx     as   stamp    paper      and    supervised    the 

water-marking  ami  other  processes       The  special  w  a 
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ter-mark  resembles  the  monogram  "G.R."  (George 
Royal)  at  intervals  of  half-an-inch  through  the  paper 

and  the  production  is  used  for  the  new  tl  and  10s. 
notes.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  owner  of  the 
Cray  Valley  mill  took  his  place  in  his  regiment  as  a 
Lieutenant,  ami  he  is  now  serving  his  country.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  paper  mills  and  paper  and  pulp 
offices  have  been  deserted  by  workers  who  arc  now 
serving  with  the  colors  in  some  shape  or  form.  The 
war  has  also  caused  papermaking  machines  in  some  of 
the  British  mills  to  he  closed  down  temporarily. 

Naturally  at  a  period  like  the  present  the  demand 
for  paper  by  the  governmenl  is  extremely  great.  Some 
of  the  departments  are  working  day  and  night,  ami 
the  firms  who  hold  government  contracts  have  never 
been  kept  so  busy  in  their  lives.  When  the  news 
leaked  out  that  the  relation  between  Germany  and 
Greal  Britain  were  becoming  strained,  the  daily  ami 
weekly  newspapers  also  showed  greal  activity-  and 
the  rush  for  newsprint  was  something  enormous.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  soon'  of  the  daily  papers  cir- 
culate up  to  a  million  copies  per  day.  one  must  realise 
the  --lock  of  newsprint  that  must  he  stored.  1  count 
ed  50  tons  of  newsprint  one  morning  going  into  a 
newspaper  office,  and  since  then  the  rate  has  been 
on  an  average  of  111  tons  per  daj  for  a  week.  This 
is  only  one  dailj  newspaper— whal  must  tin'  other 
offices  he  storing!  Thousands  of  tons  of  newsprint 
have  changed  hands  in  less  than  a  week  ami.  of  course, 
the  British  newsprint  produce]-  is  reaping  a  nice  pro 
tit.  because  those  who  deal  in  Scandinavian  ami  Ger- 
man newsprint  cannot  gel  a  supply  for  their  customers. 
Up  to  the  week  ending  Augusl  8th,  the  supplies  of 
pulp  from  various  sources  were  large,  hut  these  will 
not  last  long  owing  to  the  greal  demand  for  paper, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  w  hat  tie  nexl  few  weeks 
may  bring,  particularly  as  England  is  at  war  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  France  at  war  with  the  same  na- 
tions and  Germany  ami  Austria  at  war  with  Servia 
and  Belgium,  Prance  and  England  a  complete  "burst- 
up."  Germany  has  been  underselling  the  British 
manufacturer  of  paper  for  years  past  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  it  is  also  a  known  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man pulp  ami  paper  industries  in  common  with  the 
remainder  of  her  industries,  such  as  textiles,  chemicals, 
etc. —  have  been  in  very  low  water  during  the  pasi 
few  years,  and  in  all  probability  this  backward  state 
of  things  has  some  bearing  on  the  presenl  warlike  eon 
dition  of  the  "Fatherland."  The  war.  at  all  events, 
has  paralyzed  trade  in  Europe,  and  raw  materials  in 
England  in  the  way  of  chemicals,  such  as  bleaching 
powder,  caustic  soda,  soda  sulphate  salt  cake),  have 
jumped  in  prices  from  *4.si>  to  $9.60  extra.  It  will 
take  Germany  another  generation  to  recover  what  has 
been  lost  in  commerce  in  tin-  paper  and  pulp  indus- 
tries in  England  and  Europe  and  the  countries  the  Teu- 
tons trade  with  overseas.  What  a  catastrophy  !  Ev- 
en one  in  England  is  asking  if  the  ' '  Supreme  War  Loi  d 
of  Germany"  is  in  his  sane  s,-nses.  for  not  content  with 
going  to  war  with  England  ami  France — enough  in  all 
conscience  to  get  on  with  -and  threatening  Portugal, 
he  proceeded  to  add  Russia  and  Belgium  to  his  list. 
Having  sent  ultimatums  broadcast,  one  can  picture 
this  over-allness  Kaiser  turning  to  his  Chancellor  and 
saying,  "Hollweg,  have  we  forgotten  anybody?" 


The  Union  Bag  Fire 

Not  a  small  factor  in  the  present  shortage  of  news 

irinl    materials   was    the    loss   mi    July    24th,     of     LO 


'mis  of  ground  «  o< 

<  ompanv       1   nion 


logs  i  i  the  mill  of  tin-  Gren  Falls 
g   Company      at    (  lap    a    la    Made 


leine.  near  Three  Rivers,  Que.  Above,  through  the 
courtesj  of  Mr.  Gust  a  v  Fornstedt,  of  the  Wayagamack 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  who  furnished  the  photographs, 
may  be  seen  the  fire  under  way.  After  four  days 
a  tangled  mass  of  binding  wires  and  some  half-burned 
bales  remained  to  indicate  the  spot  where  one  .. 
-i  reserves  of  pulp  in  the  country  had  stood. 


George  W    Pauline,  sales  manager  for   Ritchie  and 

Ramsay.  Limited,  Toronto,  who  has  1 a  spending  the 

past  ft  w  weeks  in  the  old  Country,  has  riturned 


LAURENTIDE  BOND  ISSUE. 

On  September  23rd,  tie-  Laurentide  Company  will 
hold  a  meeting  of  shareholders  to  authorize  the  issue 
of  $4,000,000  •;  per  cent  bonds.  The  reason  for  the 
step  is  that  tie-  hoard  has  decided  that  it  would  he  in 
the  interests  tmpany  that  the  balance  of  funds 
required  for  tin-  prosecution  id'  the  work  of  construc- 
tion of  power  units  at  Grand  Mere  si Id  he  provided 

from  bonds  rather  than  from  other  so es.    Tie-  bonds 

will  he  6  per  .-.'lit  30-year  consolidated  mortgage  bi 

ssue  id'  these  will   he   made,   however  until   the  war 
situation   cli 
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THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  AND  THE  U.S.  PAPER  TRADE 


(Special  i«>  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


New  York.  August  25,  I'M  I. 

The  European  War  caused  considerable  disturbance 
in  the  paper  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  firsl 
week  caused  a  greal  deal  of  excitement  in  all  branches. 
A  greal  deal  of  the  uervousness  found  expression  onlj 
in  talk.  Real  activity  and  facts  developed  in  com- 
paratively few  cases. 

For  the  past  six  months  the  paper  business  lias  been 
very  quiet   in   most   lines.       Prices  in   all   grades   had 

weake 1   considerably,   as   mills   were   taking   orders 

simply  to  keep  their  machines  running.  Jobbers  have 
allowed  their  stocks  to  deteriorate  and  they  have 
bought  onlv  what  they  needed.  Small  orders  were 
scarce  and  there  was  no  need  of  carrying  anj  greal 
stock   on    hand. 

Advertising  has  been  very  poor  and  newspapers 
had  tint  consumed  more  than  about  BO  per  cenl  of  their 
contract   supplies  during  the   firsl   six    months.       The 

Mexican  war  scare  gave  a  temporary  boom  to  th a 

sumption  and  lefl  a  general  falling  off  of  al t  2%  per 

cent.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  news 
papers  were  somewhal  below  their  contracl  consump- 
tion. At  this  time  the  demands  have  been  so  heavj 
that  thej  are  now  about  ten  per  cenl  above  their  con- 
tract quantities.  The  last  week  or  ten  days  have 
shown  some  notable  cuts  in  the  sizes  of  newspapers. 
Instead  of  16  to  22  page  editions.  12,  10  and  8  page 
numbers  are  in  the  majority.  Transient  business  has 
been  scarce  from  the  firsl  of  the  year  and  still  is.  All 
the  activity  in  news  has  I n  confined  to  contract  or- 
ders. 

Mosl  worry  in  the  trade  was  regarding  the  sulphite 

situation.       The  tie-up  in  international  shipping  caus- 

une  rather  serious  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 

1. i  tons  a  (lay  imports  of  chemical  fibres  for  domes 

tic  consumption.  Importers  were  inclined  to  hold 
what  little  pulp  was  <>n  dock  or  in  transit  for  ship- 
ment  to  consuming  customers.       The   feeling   was   to 

make  a    fair  divisi I'   the   pulp   supplies   here   among 

the  contract   customers  and  clei p  the  supplies  on 

hand  at  a  fair  profit.      Some  importers  made  attempts 

tn  lm\  up  supplies  of  pulp  on  speculation  and  move  it  al 

\,l\  niices  on  bleached    sulphite     w  ere 

i-A<>rted  anywhere  from   ten  to  thirty  dollars  a   ton. 

small   lots  were  sold   at    these  advances,  and   then 

In  mills  which   had   very  low    stocks  at    hand.      AT 

k  or  ten  daj  h   importers   found   thai 

•   mills  were  not  ho  badlj   in  need  of  sulphite  thai 

would  pay  any  price  for  it.     Bleached  sulphite  is 

t ills  at   prices  ranging  fr 2.6  i 

In    son  I  :   •  icPS    are    Inn    high 

fin    consideration    until  r   the    presenl    business   Ii 

I'nlili'iiehed  sulphite  has  been  quoted  al    fan 
eiful  pi  ices,  bul  \  cry  little  «  as  sold. 

been   \cr\    Hcare,  as   man)    sua 
peuded  nhipini'ii  during   t  he  past    tw  o 

\ldls  have  i. in  I     g I  nupplies  on  hand,  and 

rtieularl      '  ot '  ied   foi    t he  im mediate  future 
111}    a  | r  demand  for  line  papers, 

nt  anj 
lock       I  inpoi  tern  of  i 


have  been  inclined  to  speculate  in  the  domestic  rags 
market,  where  packers  arc  holding  fairly  good  sup- 
plies of  all  grades  at  absurdly  high  prices.  shrewd 
dealers  in  the  New  York  market  are  moving  all  the 
rags  and  paper  stock  they  can  at  a  fair  profit.  They 
are  also  well  aware  of  the  kind  of  packings  that  are 
likely  to  be  shipped  in  times  such  as  this  and  label  all 
their  consignments:  "No  rejections  after  thirty  days 
can  be  considered.  Goods  bought  with  this  under- 
standing by  mills."  The  dealer  can  put  no  guarantee 
on  an}  rags  collected  now  for  packers  have  filled  their 
warerooms  with  all  grades  and  have  made  very  poor 
sortings.  Roofing  rags,  ii  is  said,  arc  nowhere  being 
packed  according  to  classification. 

Bagging  advan I  about  $3  a  ton  for  all  grades,  but 

verj  little  business  was  done,  as  imports  have  been 
verj  lighl  for  several  months  past.  High  offers  have 
been  made  by  paper  mills  for  nianilla  rope,  which 
is  very  scarce.  One  offer  of  4  cents  a  pound  for  a 
cat    load  H  as  made  in  New  York. 

All  grades  of  domestic  ragS  advanced  from  '  o  to  1 
cent  a  pound  during  the  interval.  Supplies  in  pack- 
ers quarters  accumulated  only  because  the  demand 
for  them  has  been  very  poor.  Collections  of  rags 
have  been  very  small  this  year,  as  textile  mills  and 
clothing    manufacturers    have    been    only    running   on 

part    ti Their    waste    has    been    small    and    packera 

are  verj  largelj  dependenl  upon  this  source  for  their 
rags.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  domestic  rags  can- 
not supply  more  than  half  the  demand  for  rags. 

The  scarcity  of  pulp  has  led  to  demand  for  all  substi- 
tutes of  pulp.  All  sulphite  and  kraft  waste  papers 
have  been  in  good  demand.  Trices  went  up  in  all 
grades    from    11)   to   20   cents   a    hundred    pounds.        Old 

krafts  and  manillas  have  been  in  unusually  good  de- 
mand   as    the    raw     material    for    both    grades    has    been 

scarce. 

The  must  notable  change  in  the  paper  situation  has 
h'  en  in  the  heavy  movement  of  newsprint  through  con- 
tracl  channels  to  consuming  centers.       This  was  also 

accompt I   l>\    a   heav}    demand    for  newsprint    from 

Australia.    Smith     A rica,    Smith     Africa.    France    and 

England.  The  earl}  weeks  ga\\  a  demand  for  the 
immediate  shipment  of  about  12,000  tons  of  news  to 
the  above  mentioned  countries.  There  was  no  ad- 
vance in  price,  excepl  for  English  export,  where  ii  was 
reported  the  price  was  Jt.j  cents  domestic  ports. 

Other  developments  in  the  United  states  paper  in 
dusti*}  were  the  universal  withdrawing  of  prices  ami 
refusal  to  make'  contracts,  all  orders  being  confined  to 
what  is  considered  a  thirty  days'  supply.  Some  manu- 
facturers oi  wrapping  papers  advai I  their  prices,  it 

was  said    front    -  I   to  $10  a    ton    for  orders   for   immediate 

shipment.  The  demand  for  wrapping  papers  has 
been  verj  poor,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  one  im 
portant  factor  in  the  trade  thai  the  best  advance  for 
an\    grade  of  wrappin  I  ami   it    was  also   his 

opinion  thai  verj  fev  ol  the  wrapping  mills  would  turn 
down  '  the  values  prevailing  before  the  war 
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Ottawa   Notes 

Ottawa,  Ont,  August  2.").— The  outbreak  of  war,  with 
its  expected  demand  for  news  print  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial therefor,  lias  already  had  its  effect  on  prices  in 
Ottawa.  News  print  has  gone  up  from  +42  to  $45  for 
new  contracts  and  this  price  is  expected  to  be  main- 
tained, if  not  exceeded.  for  all  contracts  mad.-  here- 
after while  the  present  situation  endures.  The  de- 
mand is  very  good.  Sulphite  pulp  has  increased  $8 
per  ton  and  is  now  selling  at  +44  and  $44.50.  The  J. 
i;.  Booth  Company,  which  had  its  pulp  mills  put  out 
of  business  Tor  a  month  some  time  ago  owing  to  an  acci- 
dent, had  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  sulphite  pulp  for 
which  $44.50  was  paid  after  the  announcement  of  war. 
Groundwood  has  gone  up  $2  per  ton. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  expedite  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  50-ton  sulphite  mill  at  the  Booth  plant 
in  anticipation  of  the  expected  demand  for  that  pro- 
duct. Mr.  W.  II.  Rowley,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  states  thai  provided 
his  firm  can  obtain  certain  materials  ueeded  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  products  and  which  have  been 
obtained  Largely  from  foreign  countries,  it  will  continue 
to  operate  at  full  time.  Among  the  materials  which 
are  imported  are  certain  chemicals,  (days.  metals, 
chlorides,  dyestuffs,  etc. 


Prospects  for  both  the  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper 
industries  having  improved  considerably  since  the  lirst 
outbreak  of  war.  and  the  gloomy  prophecies  made  al 
that  time  having  been  more  or  less  discounted  since. 
more  men  will  probably  be  sent  into  the  woods  by  local 
lii  ms  than  was  at   first  planned.       The  .1  .   R.    Booth  firm 

s e  time  ago  anounced  their  intention  of  sending  in 

< 1 1 1 1 \  1,000  men.  bu1  are  now  considering  the  despatch 
of  a  larger  force  if  prospects  improve,  Shepard  ami 
Morse  have  4.">0  men  in  their  camps  at  the  Kippewa 
and  Quinze  rivers,  25  more  than  last  year.  The 
Hawkesbury  Lumber  Company  and  McLachliu  Bro 
thers  will  cut  about  the  same  quantitj    as  last  year. 

#  *        *        # 

The  completion  of  a  new  dam  and  log  slide  a1  High 
Palls  on  the  Lievre  River,  part  id'  a  scheme  of  conser- 
vation work  which  the  Maclaren  Lumber,  pulp  and 
paper  firm  of  Buckingham,  Que.,  is  carrj  in'_r  out  on  that 
stri','. in,  is  announced,  and  details  have  been  given  out 
id'  tin'  work.  The  new  dam  is  a  Large  structure  and 
is  of  a  permanent  character,  designed  not  only  to  as- 
sist in  the  Lumbering  work  carried  on  by  the  company, 
but  also  to  develop  power  for  which  a  use  is  hoped 
to  he  found  later.  About  1UH, 111)0  horse  power,  it  is 
estimated,     call     he     developed.  Five     power     flumes. 

each   of  which   will   provide    10,000   horse   power,   have 

1 n  constructed  at   High   Falls,   where   the   river  drops 

Kid  feet,  and  when  a  use  has  been  found  for  the  power 
the  water  will  be  turned  through  these.  Besides  this 
a  Log  chute  has  been  constructed  which  is  said  to  be 
unique  of  its  kind.  It  replaces  a  wood  structure  with 
a  capacity  of  15,000  Iocs  in  ten  hours,  is  itself  built 
ei'  reinforced  concrete  with  a  V-shaped  trough,  ami 
can  accommodate  50,000  hcj.s  in  a  ten-hour  period,  with 
verj  little  overseeing.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
chute,  which  was  built  by  .Mr.  John  B.  .Mediae  of  Otta- 
wa, is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  and  if  there 
is  any  other  in  another  part  of  the  world  it  has  not  yet 
been  heard  of. 

*  *       *       * 

Another  important  work  which  has  been  carried 
on   h\    the   Maclaren   Company    for  some   time   and   has 


been  further  extended  during  the  year  is  the  building 

of  a    forest    telephone   service.      This   service,    which    coll 

nects  the  head  oflice  at  Buckingham  with  every  part 
of  the  limits,  also  furnishes  a  service  to  the  villages 
and  towns  on  the  Lievre.  It  now  extends  from  Buck 
ingham  to  Perme  Neuve  and  is  ss  miles  Long.  The  line 
gives  valuable  aid  in  controlling  operations  in  the 
woods  and  in  preventing  tires  and  is  made  use  of  by 
the  settlers  throughout  the  district.  The  Maclaren  firm 
is  also  carrying  on  throughout  the  Lievre  Valley  a 
splendid  work  of  conservation.  The  large  limits  an' 
being  surveyed  by  a  firm  of  forest  engineers,  and  when 
the  full  report  of  the  latter  has  been  handed  in,  il  is 
believed  it  will  be  possible  to  devise  a  scheme  of  mak- 
ing  the   supply   of   wood    from    limits   perpetual.         II    is 

believed    the  ; ual    increase   will    easily   support    the 

annual  cut  id'  both  the  lumber  anil  pulp  mills.  It  is 
also  planned  to  dam  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Lievre 
as  well  as  the  main  stream  and  the  reservoirs  obtained 
in  this  manner  will  be  use, I  ',,  conserve  the  level  of  the 
river  during  the  late  summer. 


Will  an  export  duty  be  placed  on  Canadian  pulpwood 
as  a  war  ta  \  .' 

According  to  the  statement  of  lion.  W.  T.  While. 
Minister  of   Finance,    made    m    Parliament    last    week. 

such  ; thod  of  raising  additional  revenues  for  war 

will   b.-  taken   into  consideration   in   the   future   when 

further   need    for   supplementing    the    usual    avenues   of- 
taxat ion  arises.      The  minister's  statemenl  was  made  in 
replj  to  an  observation  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  Oppo 
sition  Member  for  Pictou,  .Vs..  who  stated  thai  a  tax 

on  l'anc\  matches  or  an  exporl  duty  on  pulpwood  would 
be  preferable  to  increasing  the  duly  on  sugar  as  had 
been  ilon,'.  Mr.  Macdonald  stated  thai,  "the  C0S1 
iper  abroad  might  well  serve  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  our  revenue.  Our  greal  natural  resour 
Ces    in    tins    respeel    will    be    drawn    on.    particularly    at 

ime.   l,\    reasi f  the  extra  demand   for  paper 

ai  isiiiLT  in   other  c t  ries. 

Mr.  White's  replj  was  as  follows:  "So  far  as  an 
export  duty  on  pulpwood  is  concerned,  thai  matter  was 
not  under  my  consideration,  but  I  shal  Ibe  glad  to  lake 
it  into  consideration  in  connection  with  any  future 
action  we  maj  have  to  take  for  the  raising  of  revenue 
of  a  special  character  connected  with  tin-  war.' 

•  *       *       # 

The  water  in  the  Ottawa  River,  Gatineau  ami  tribu 
tary  streams  is  lower  than  ever,  ami  some  of  the  mills 
deriving  their  power  from  the  Chaudiere  Kails  are 
alrea  L  contemplating  having  to  cease  operations  at  an 

early  date.  It  was  rumored,  in  fact,  that  .1.  R.  liooth 
would  close  down  his  plant  shortly,  but  the  company 
states  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  every  efforl 
will  be  made  to  continue  operations  as  loii'_r  ;is  pos- 
sible. 

•  •       *       * 

As  an  evidence  of  the  ._r,„„|  that  has  alreadj  been 
nplished  by  the  newly-formed  Lower  Ottawa  For- 
est Protective  Association,  to  which  all  the  pulp  and 
paper  tirms  in  the  Gatineau,  Lievre  and  Rouge  River 
districts  belong,  it  is  reported  that  tin-  child'  tire  in- 
spector of  the  association  has  since  its  inception  had 
no  less  than  }h  persons,  guilty  of  carelessness  in  - 
ing  fires  in  the  woods,  convicted  and  fined.  Whal 
inised  to  be  an  extensive  fire  in  the  Campbell  and 
Stearns  limits  near  Thirty-One  Mile  Lake.  Que.,  re- 
cently, was  promptly  reported  by  rangers  and  ex- 
tinguished by  the  staff  of  the  association  before  much 
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.lamaee  had  been  done  while  a  number  of  minor  blazes  wood  and  paper,  one  French  newspaper  in  Bordeaux, 

have  been  extinguished.  Prance,   having   cabled    across    for   supplies   oi    newj 

•       s       *       *  print. 

The  Canadian  Trade  and  Commerce  Department   is  The  war  with  Germany  will  probably  afford  Canada 

no-oneratine   with   Canadian    paper   manufacturers    in      i pportunity  1 iprove  its  export  to  Great  Britain, 

liscoverine   new    trade   opportunities    m    the    presenl  which  as  regards  pulp  and   paper  has  been  declining 

\  bulletin  which  lias  been  issued  to  greatly  during  the  lasl  five  years.    Recenl  trade  fi-" 


war  situation  A    milleim    wnicii    nas    uccu    loaucu    iu  Bi j    ,.,i....^ ■■ 

nanufacturers  from  the  Department  this  weeh  points  issued  by  the  Trade  and  I  ommerce  Department 

mil  that  import,  of  paper  bv  Britain  iron,  Germany  in  ed  that  Canadian  export  to  Great  Britain  ol  paper  no1 

Sla *  totalled [$2  017  575    compared  with  Canada's  ex  on  reels  has  fallen  From  $421,985  in  1909  to  $2,395  while 

t  of  $587,010  and   urges  that    Canadian   manufac-  the  export   of  ground   w 1   Fell   $725,190  in   the   five 


poi 


s  should  endeavor  to!capture  this  trade.     There     years. 


turers  siimii.i  enaeavor  n>  unpiun    ....-  ....... ..      ......... 

have   been    many    inquiries    For  Canadian    pulp,    pulp-  ■"»  • 


THE  USE  OF  PERMUTIT  IN  WATER  SOFTENING 

....  ,;  ,      e  ,..,i,.r  uiinnlv  is    perhaps,  the  most  through  which  the  water  to  be  purified  is  pasesd  at  a 

I  ||e     iplest  loll     Ol      \\  .IH    ,      so|.|'i,>       •    .     |  I  i 

:. )rtant  of  all  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.     Every  c paratively    rapid    rate.        Dunn-    its   passage   the 

■lass  of  mill  has  to  give  earnest  attention  to  the  clean  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  read  with  the  permutit, 
ness  and  the  softness  of  the  water  used,  in  order  to  turning  the  sodium  permutit  into  calcium  and  mag- 
turn  out   ."1-an   pa,,,-,-   to   keep   boilers  clear   of  scale  nesmm  permutit 

and  win-.  From  becoming  clogged.      The  investigations  Hns  process  differs  From  most  water  softening  pro- 

.   .    ,.   ,..  .    ,(  ,,,,,,!!  ;l  ||,.V,   filtering  agenl  have  been  cesses  in  thai  an  excess  of  insoluble  reagent  is  used  in- 

t'el  eil  with  great  interest  in  the  United  States.      In  stead  of  a  small  amount  of  soluble  one. 
a  address  before  the   Illinois  Water  Supply   Ajssocia-  Permutit    may    be    used    in    practice    in    two    Forms, 

noted    in    "Water   Supply,"    Mr.    Garrett    sets  namely:   (1)  sodium  permutit   For  the  removal  of  cal- 

'"';  ','■  ;i  cium  and  magnesium  and  (2)  manganese  permutit  for 
tnrth  his  ideas.                                        .                             .        .  .  '    . 

Tin- chemical  used  is  called  permutit.      It  is  an  am-  the  removal  oi   iron,  manganese,  and  organic  matter, 

ficial  zeolite  recently  produced  and  patened  bj    Dr.  R.  The  sodium-permutil    is  perhaps  of  greatesl   commer- 

Gans  of  the  Roval  Prussian  Geological  institute  of  Ber-  rial  importance  because  of  the  large  number  of  indus- 

The  use 'i.r  permutit   is  comparatively  new  and  tries  thai  require  water  free  from  calcium  and  magne 

its  commercial  possibilities  have  been  investigated  only  sium.       The    sodium-permutit    filter    will    reduce    the 

a  smaj|  ,.xt,.llt        it  is  prepared  by  smelting  album-  hardness  of  almost   any  water  to  zero,  at   a   very  low 

inium  silicates  with  sodium  carbonate  and  sand  and  cost.       Hence  the  advantage  of  permutit-treated   wa 

washing  out   excess  of  sodium  carbonate  with   water,  ters  for  boiler  purposes,  dyeing,  bleaching,  and   laun 

It's   chemical    formula    is  2SiO,,Al   03,Na,.0      6H20.  dry    work,    are    u, lit y    very    great. 

The    most    important    characteristics    of    this    c -  Hie  manganese-permutil     is    prepared    by     passing 

MnClo  through  sodium  permutit  and  then  washing  with 

'"T'lts  property  of  interchanging  bases.       This  pro  calcii r  potasium   permanganate.       This  treatment 

perty  is  very  significant,  for  by  replacing  the  sodium      forms   the    higher   oxides   of   manganese   which    dine; 

hv  other  bases  it   is  possible  to  make  a  permutit      n hauically    to    the    granules   of   permutit    thus    ea 

of  almost  any  metallic  combination.      The  exchange  of     posing   a    very    large,   highlj    oxidized   surface,   which 

greatest   int. 'rest    however,  is  the  exchange  of  sodium      will    remove   the   iron,   magi se   and    organic    matter 

for  calciim nagnesi I.>    which   the  hardness  of      from  the  water. 

,..,,,  |„.  reduced  to    zero.       The    iron,    mangan  the  essential   difference   between   the  action   oJ    the 

■nd  organic  matter  can  also  be  removed  from  the     sodi permutit  ami  the  inanaganese-permutit  is.  Unit 

ough  this  propct-.   of  interchanging  bases.         in  softening  water  bj   sodium  permutit   the  substances 
W  Its  property  of  regeneration.      Upon  passing  hard      eliminated   from   the  water  actually    enter    Into    com- 

wl,    through    permutit.   the   sodii ;onten1    of   the      binal with  the  permutit   and  consequently    there  is 

(,.,.    will    event, u, Ih    becoi xhausted,    being    re       no  precipitation  and  no  clogging  up  of  the  filters  bul 

,,|   |,v   the   ealcium   and    magnesium   i tamed    in      "'  the  inanaganese-permutit   the  oxidizable  substances 

hei it  is  necessary   to  regenerate  the  per       n,  the  water  are  actually   precipitated  and  tend  to  clog 

This  can   I"-  done  l,\    passing  a    10  per  cent      "I'  ""'  ,,l,''l 

non  salt     Vat'l     through  the  permutit.  ' '"  t">n   ol    the   Bodnim-permutil    filter   re- 

,1  life.       It   is  claimed  that   per tit      ""ires  aboul   eight   hours         \    |,i  per  cenl   suit   solu 

reurrated  nn  unlimited  numb  i  of  times  with       """  ls  ni"  Inl"  the  filter  and  let  stand  for  aboul  six 

to      new  the  charge      nonn,   nfter   which    it    is   drained    out    and    the    filter 

washed.       The  niters  must  be  regenerated  once  every 

T)l„  .  insists  of  a  steel  shell  mad-  in      '-' '   hours.       This  can   be  done  at   night,  enabling  the 

quantities  of      filter  to  be  used  everj  day.      The  capacity  of  the  filter 

Ited  with  pipes  and   valves  in      ,l'"'s  ""'  deteriorate  with  use  that   is.  the  capacity   of 

mechanical   treatment    to      ""'  hl1''1  ■)   ,l"'  'll'1  "'  :|  year's  run  is  the  same  as  ,,i 

i    .,,       the  beginning        Hence,  alter  the  cost  of  installation, 

.   it, i  hell   a   layer      ""'  ""'■*   expense  is  tl osl   ..I  salt   For  regeneration, 

placed   between   two  lavi  el,      " ll"'11   '"   ,,lls  section  of  the  country    is  aboul   2c  per 
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thousand    gallons   of   water   of   350    p.    p.m.    (CaCO 
hardness.      Of  course,  tl <>st  of  sail  will  vary  in  dif- 
ferent localities  which  will  cause  variations  in  the  cost 
of  treatment. 

In  order  to  regenerate  a  manganese  permutit  filter 
it  is  necessary  first,  to  break  up  the  filter  lied  and  wash 
out  the  accumulation  of  iron  oxide,  etc..  that  has  been 
oxidized  and  precipitated  in  the  filter.  After  this 
lias  been  done,  the  filter  is  reoxidized  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  calcium  or  potassium   permanganate. 

Mr.  Garrett  made  a  number  of  analyses  of  tap  wa- 
ter before  and  after  treatment  with  sodium-permutit. 
In  making  the  analyses  he  used  the  "rapid  boiler"  me- 
thod which  is  used  in  the  state  Water  Survey  Labora- 
tory. The  following  results  are  the  average  of  twen- 
ty-live analyses,  and  serve  to  show  the  comparison 
between  the  treated  and  untreated  water.  The  re- 
sults are  expressed  in  parts  per  million: 

Na2C03    Alkalinity 

as         (Methyl 
CaCO:l     Orange       Mg(  03     CaCO      Na2CO 
Untreated  water    82  348  102  II.".  s; 

Treated  water       :;ss  399  12  HJ 

The  presence  of  12  p.  p.  m.  CaCO  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  presence  of  CO2  in  the  untreated  water,  which 
drives  the  reaction  toward  CaCOa  instead  oi  Na  CO 
2SiO2.Al2O3.CaO  +  Na2C03.  2SiO2.Al2O3.Na2O  I 
( 'a* '();,.  1  However,  CO2  can  be  easily  removed  bj 
passing  the  water  over  limestone. 

The  following  brief  abstracts  show  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  use  of  tin'  process  111  practice  in  a  few  in- 
dustries. 

Basch   in   an    article   on     'The    Use    of    Per lit    to 

Purify  Boiler  Feed  Waters."  states  thai  the  presence 
of  alkali  in  water  prevents  the  corrosion  of  iron  but 
causes  foaming  and  that  the  presence  of  \at  I  counter- 
acts the  effect  of  alkali.  Hence  waters  treated  with  per- 
mutit cause  foaming  and  ye1  do  nol  prevenl  corrosion 
because  of  the  prseenee  of  small  quantities  of  NaCl. 
However,  other  writers  state  that  at  least  fifty  boiler 
plants  in  Germany  and  over  one  thousand  in  Germany, 
Prance,  England,  and  the  United  States  are  employing 
this  system  of  treatment  and  none  of  them  have  had 
any  trouble  with  corrosion,  scale,  or  foaming,  since 
t  his  process  w  as  introduced. 

It  is  claimed  that  for  dyeing  and  bleaching  purposes. 
water  treated  by  the  permutit  method  is  equal  to  dis- 
tilled water  ami  is  much  cheaper 

The  use  of  permutit  for  laundry  purposes  has  many 
advantages  over  the  lime  anil  soda  process.  Water 
cannot  be  softened  to  less  than  :!'_•  grains  per  gallon 
or  till  parts  per  million  (CaCO  hardness  by  the  time 
ami  soda  process,  while  it  can  be  softened  to  zero  by 
means  of  permutit.  The  cost  of  treatment  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  with  either  method.  The  permutit- 
treated  waters  also  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bi-carbonates  which  aid  in  cleansing  and  are  ordinar- 
ily added  to  waters  used  for  laundry  purposes.  An- 
other important  advantage  id'  the  permutit  filter  for 
laundries  is  that  it  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  wa- 
ters of  varying  degrees  of  hardness.  The  mechanical 
adjustors  used  on  lime  and  soda  softeners  are  efficient 
for  a  short  time,  although  they  require  constant  at- 
tention, but  the  action  of  the  lime  soon  throws  tin- 
gears  out  of  adjustment  ami  hence  the  water  is  not 
properly  treated.  All  these  difficulties  are  avoided 
in  using  a  permutit  softener. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  by  11.  G.  Anders 
for  the  use  of  permutit  are  ; 


1.   "Any     water    may    be    softened    to    any     degree    of 
harness  by   regulating  the   flow" 
l'.  "The  tiller  works  automatically." 

3.  "Variations  in  the  feed  water  do  nol  affed  the 
filtrate." 

4.  "The  number  id'  regenerations  of  the  filter  is 
unlimited. 

5.  "Iron,  manganese  ami  organic  matter  may  be 
removed  bj    using  manganese-permutit. " 

6.  "The  process  may  be  used  in  other  industries: 
for  example,  to  recover  potassium  from  the  waste  of 
sugar  refineries. 

From  further  LnvestigationSj  .Mr.  Garretl  has  deter 
mined  : 

1.  Thai  calcium  and  magnesium  can  be  completely 
removed  from  lap  water  in  which  they  occur. 

Li.  That  iron  can  be  removed  from  the  water  by- 
passing through  sodium  perniulit  in  the  presence  of 
air. 

3.  That  the  normal  rati-  of  flow  :;:!  gals,  per  hour) 
can  be  nearly  doubled  without  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  filtrate. 

1.    That    the    lilter  call    be  completely    regenerated. 

5.  That  1  here  is  a  small  loss  of  permutit  in  washing 
the  filter.  However,  this  loss  is  purely  mechanical  and 
by  exercising  a  little  care  in  flushing  can  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Although  there  has  been,  up  to  the  preseiil  time.  \,ry 
little  investigation  of  permutit.  however,  the  results 
obtained  both  in  tins  country  ami  abroad  all  show  the 
high  efficiencj  ami  low  cost  of  treatment  of  this  me-' 
thod  of  water  purification  and  point  toward  a  large 
industrial   application  of  the   process   in   the   future. 

THE  PRICE  OF  WAR. 

While  English  exporters  are  striving  to  live  up  to 
the    motto    "Business    as    usual."    all     reports    indicate 

thai  the  paralysis  of  Germans  's  oversea  trade  is  c 

plete 

German  manufacturers,  who  have  travellers  all  over 
the  world,  cannot  execute  orders  or  fulfil  contracts. 
Thousands  of  customers  for  German  woollen  goo. Is. 
chemicals,  hardware,  machinery,  and  silk  and  fancy 
goods  in  tie-  British  Colonies  and  in  S011U1  America 
cannot    now    obtain    supplies. 

The    commercial    campaign    which    Germany    im 
united  a  f.-w    months  ago  in  oversea  markets  has,  there- 
fore, ended    ill  a   fiaSCO. 

The   war   leaves    England    and    the    United    States   the 
only  competitors  in  the  field,  ami  the  longer  the  strug 
gle   lasts  the   more   complete   must    be   the   wreck. i 
Germany's  hopes  of  industrial  expansion. 

In  tie-  Far  Fast  and  in  India  she  is  also  threatened 
with  severe  b.s~,  9 

"I  "lie  of  the  Herman  trades  that  will  be  hit   v,-yy  hard 

indeed,"  said  the  manager  of  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  and 

to-day,  "is  printing.       Tin-  value  of  Germany's 

trade   with    India   and   China    in    lithographic   and   color 

printing  is  enormous. 

"She  prints  postcards  and  posters  for  both  coun- 
tries by  the  ton.  and  has  be.-n  able  to  undersell  Eng 
lish  competitors. 

"Our  own   representatives  have  been   broughl    face 
ee  -.'I'll   German  competition   in  all   parts  of  the 
Fast,  so  that    I   .-an  speak  with  authority  upon   it. 

"In   India  there  has  been  a   big  demand   foi 
German  prints,  .-specially  pictures  of  Buddha,  but  one 
consequence  of  the  war  will  b,-  that  these  pictures  in 
future  will  I..-  purchased  in  England." 
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Special  to   Pulp  and   Paper   Magazine. 


A  negotiation  was  made  last  week  at  Watertown, 
X.Y..  wherebj  the  control  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 
was  transferred  to  (i.  II.  1'.  Gould,  the  presidenl  of  the 
company.  The  l.tii>7  shares  of  D.  M.  Anderson,  gen- 
eral manager,  were  assigned  to  .Mr.  Gould,  who,  with 
George  C.  Sherman,  now  control  tin-  interests  in  the 
company.  Just  how  much  money  was  involved  in  the 
transaction  lias  not  as  yet  been  announced. 

Th.-  shares  of  stock  held  by  Mr.  Anderson  were  both 
preferred  and  common.  The  preferred  stock  lias  al- 
ways sold  at  about  par.  while  the  last  sales  of  the  com- 
mon broughl  fifty.  It  is  not  known  whether  Mr.  An- 
derson contemplates  retiring  from  active  husiness.  and 
he  is  on  an  aiitoinol.il.'  trip  at  the  presenl  time,  so  could 
in .t  I..-  seen.  II. •  still  retains  his  interests  in  the 
;ar1  Paper  <  Jompany. 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  owns  mills  a1  Deferi- 
ets,  Herrings  and  Black  River.  The  one  at  Deferiets 
is  a  four-machine  plant  with  a  capacity  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  daily. 

The  mills  at  Black  River  and  Herrings  were  purchas- 
ed only  a  short  time  ago  from  the  Jefferson  Power  Com- 
pany. Paraffine  paper  is  made  at  the  Black  River 
mill' and  wrapping  paper  at  the  Herrings  mill.  Each 
has  a  capacity  of  twenty  tons  daily.  The  company 
also  has  very  valuable  timber  holdings  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  w  ith  a  valuable  asset  in  excellenl  water  power. 

Th.-  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  was  organized  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  G.  II.  P.  Gould,  of  Lyons  Falls,  has 
been  president  of  the  company;  George  C.  Sherman. 
of  this  city,  treasurer,  and  D.  M.  Anderson,  general 
manager.  Mr  Gould  is  also  heavily  interested  in  hold- 
ings at  Donnaconna,  I. .-low  Quebec,  and  in  the  Gould 
Paper  <  lompanj  at  Lyons  Palls. 

Until  this  d.al  was  executed,  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Sherman  w.-re  the  two  heaviest  stockholders  in  the 
SI      Regis    Paper    Company,    owning    ov.-r    one  hall'    the 

total  Dumber  of  shares.  While  no  final  action  has 
l.e.n  taken  in  the  matter  of  a  general  manager  of  the 
St.  Regis  company,  it  is  believed  thai  J.  Victor  Baron, 

who  has  I ii  assistant  general  manager  for  some  time, 

will  he  appointed  in  Mr.  Anderson's  place. 

•  •       •       • 

I*»p.i  manufacturers  in  the  \  i < - i 1 1 i t \  of  Portland,  Me., 

ii  opportunity   of  seeing  during  the  past   fortnight 

ravelling   exhibition    of    paper   s.ui    out    by    the 

Department  <>r  State  at   Washington.      The  exhibition 

..Heeled     I.V      tile     .  |e  |.,l  it  lllell  t      alter     cnl  is  1 1 1  t  III  L'      its 

iljir  officers  everywhere   in   regard   to  the   paper 

;..  .-in e   localities  with   a   \  i.\\    to 

diKovei  in..-  what  kinds  of  paper  are  used,  and  what 

in. I    h  hat    opportunities   exist    for 
ican    manufacturers   to   till    in   th.-   gaps.       With 
•  ..  l. hi;,    number  of  samples,  and 
an  exhibit        Tie  i 

..II  kinds  and  si  \  l.s  ..i   p. i 
I    made   in   all   soils   ..I 

•  •        •        • 

Mantifacl  on,  of 

pi  esidenl  and  Emm<  :   Ha 


Xaylor  is  secretary,  held  a  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Kim- 
ball, in  Springfield,  .Mass..  several  weeks  ago,  there 
being  twenty-seven  concerns  represented.  The  cer- 
tainty of  the  future  supply  of  imported  raw  materials. 
ami  the  demand  on  the  pari  of  some  jobbers  to  have 
large  future  orders  immediately  tilled  at  present  prices, 
led  i,,  this  meeting  to  consider  the  state  of  trade,  and 
resulted  in  a  withdrawal  for  the  time  being  as  ;i  na- 
tural measure  of  safety,  of  the  present  price-schedules. 
Under  this  decision,  prices  will  he  governed  by  cur- 
rent conditions.  P  is  not  contemplated  that  any 
marked  advance  will  immediately  take  place;  hut  the 
effect  of  the  European  war  will  be  watched  closely, 
and  in  ie.s  must  .let  ermine  themselves  by  events  as  they 

materialize. 

*  *        *        * 

Under  a  decree  of  foreclosure  entered  recently  at  the 

federal   building  in   Madison.    Wis.,   th,-   property   of  the 

Brunei  Palls  Manufacturing  Company,  located  at 
Cornell,  Wis.,  was  sold  August  10  at  public  auction. 
the  sale  taking  place  at  Chippewa  Falls,  the  county 
seat    in    which    the    village   of  Cornell    is    located.        The 

property  was  purchased  l.\  th.-  Cornel]  Woods  Pro 
ducts  Company,  which  is  a  reorganization  of  the  de 
Fund  Brunei  Falls  Manufacturing  Company.  It  was 
hid  in  at  $1,500,000.  Frank  II.  Jones,  thrustee  under 
bonds,  was  the  plaintiff,  and  George  C.  Holmes  served 
as  special  master  at  the  sale.  Chauncej  0.  Prisbie,  of 
Cornell,  who  was  appointed  receiver  some  months  ago, 
will  he  manager  of  the  plant,  which  will  continue  the 
manufacture  of  wood   pulp   materials. 

*  *        •        • 

Tin-  Economic  Power  and  Products  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, is  in  receipt  of  man}  letters  from  hoards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc..  of  various  cities  in 
the  cotton  bell  requesting  that  it  locate  its  first  mil! 
in  their  respective  cities,  man}  of  them  offering  at- 
tractive inducements,  including  free  sites,  exemption 
from   taxes,  etc.       A  committee  of  the  company   will 

ith    in    the   near   future   to   look   over  SOI >f  these 

locations  and  decide  which   is  the  besl   adapted   ...  their 

requirement  s. 

*  •       •       • 

The   Albany    Paper  Company,   paper  manufacl 
..i  Albany,  Y Y  .  has  been  taken  over  bj  'he  Albany  Pa- 
per Products  Company,  which  was  r ntlj   organized. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  .1.  S.  ('line,  presi 
dent.  A  M  Shepard,  Vice-President;  -I.  A.  Fletcher. 
superintendent    of   the    Albanj    Paper   Company,   will 

remain  with  the  new  concern  in  the  capacity  of  super- 
intendent.       -I.   S     (line,    president    of   the    newlj     in.-... 

porated  company,   is  a   member  of  the  firm  of  J     S. 

<  line  and  Co.,  I'1  South  LaSalle  St  re       i  <•    nnd 

it  is  stated  that  it  is  the  plan  to  remodel  the  mill  at  Al- 
bany, and  in  addition  to  install  a  I. ox  and  carton  plant 
to  provide  facilities  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
Pletcher  and  Federal  Paper  Bos  Companies,  thereby 
combination  of  three  concerns 

M  is  leratood  that  th nsummation  of  the  deal  is 

due  to  the  efforts  "i  '  \  '  hapman,  presidenl  of  (  \ 
ch  a  pm  a  ii.  I  iic  .  the  paper  mill  engii is  of  Chica 
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Advices  from  California  state  thai  the  Northern  pari 
of  the  state  will  shortly  have  one  of  the  largest  mills 
in  the  West,  ami  the  hark  and  waste  wood  of  the  red- 
woods is  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  all  the  various 
kinds  and  qualities  of  paper.  Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Redwood  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  have 
been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  George  Has- 
inan,  George  P.  Brown  and  Walter  ( '.  Ives  as  the  in- 
corporators. The  principal  place  of  business  is  to  he 
in  Eureka,  llumholdt  county,  the  redwood  center  of 
Northern  California.  The  capital  stoek  is  fixed  at 
#500,000,  part  of  which  is  actually  subscribed. 

In  recent  years  experiments  have  I n  made  with  the 

redwood  waste  and  especially  the  hark  of  the  gigantic 
sequoia,  which  were  satisfactory  and  indicated  thai 
at  small  expense  the  greal  slabs  <<(  wood  new  destroyed 
annually  in  the  logging  camps  could  be  utilized  in  man- 
ufacturing a  cheaper  and  better  grade  of  paper  for  all 

commercial  purposes. 

#  «       *       • 

An  importanl  change  has  been  made  in  the  method 
of  operating  the  franklin.  VII..  plant  of  th,  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company.  Superintendent  George  M. 
Dunham  has  taken  full  charge  of  the  plant  to  manage 
everj  detail.  Heretofore  much  of  the  business  of  the 
mills,  including  many  minor  details,  have  1 n  super- 
vised by  the  New  York  office  in  conformity  with  the 
system  by  which  the  many  mills  of  the  corporation  are 
managed  throughout  the  country.  The  new  scheme  of 
a  resident  manager  to  handle  the  entire  business  of  a 
plan'  is  a  soil  of  an  experiment  Indue'  tried  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Winnipeg  sogie  mills.  There  is  a  he 
lief  that  the  scheme  ma\  be  put  m  operation  at  other 
plants,  if  it   works  out  satisfactorily. 

#  #        #        » 

'fhe  tali-  industry  of  northern  New  York  is  not  ex- 
pected to  suffer  on  account  of  the  shutting  oil'  of  tl x- 

portations  to  Europe,  but  officials  express  the  belief 
that  prices  will  improve.  The  talc  mines  near  Gouver 
neiir.  N.Y.,  have  shipped  large  quantities  abroad  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  there,  hut  it  is  claim- 
ed that  the  increased  demand  for  paper  in  this  country 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  foreign 
trade.        The  mills  are  onl\    shipping   to  South    America 

now.  hut  some  hopes  are  held  out  that  Greal  Britain 
will  eventually  be  able  to  re-open  the  high  class  seas 
to  international  commerce. 

#  *       #       * 

The  trustee  of  the  Battle  Island  Paper  Co.  of  Fulton. 
N.Y.,  have  made  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the  Large 
wood  lands  of  the  company  in  Eastern  Canada,  which 

for  many  years  produ 1  supplj    of  pulp  wood   papers, 

transferring  the  properties  to  the  Ontario  Paper  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  will  he  executed  shortly.  The  amount 
specified  in  the  deal  is  $300,000. 

Charles  X.  Bulger  one  of  the  trustee,  returned  last 
week  from  Chicoutimi,  where  a  meeting  of  the  Can- 
adian creditors  of  the  Battle  Island  Paper  Company 
was  held,  at  which  claims  were  filed  and  arrangements 
for  the  sale  were  made.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Que- 
bec will  issue  an  order  turning  over  tie-  property  to 
the  ( intario  Paper  Company. 

The  sale  will  include  _T. nun  acres  of  wood  lands  own- 
ed outright  by  the  Battle  Island  Company.  100,000 
acres  of  Crown  Limits  lands  controlled  by  the  com- 
pany, a  rossing  plant  at  Ha  11a  Hay.  and  $26,000  worth 
of  pulpwood  ready  for  shipment.  For  every  cord  of 
wood  taken  from  the  Crown  Limits  lands  the  Battle 
Island  company  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  of  65  cents 
to  the  Canadian  Government. 


The  next  step  to  he  taken  in  the  case  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  tie'  eompanj  's  plant. 

.Mr.  Bulger  stated  that  at  least  ^800,000  should  he 
realized  from  the  State  for  the  power  rights.  The 
trustees  are  also  ready  to  dispose  of  the  paper  plant, 
the  appraised  value  of  which  is  ^400.000. 

With  tin'  sale  of  the  Canadian  properties,  after  the 
claims  have  been  paid,  about  $165,000  will  be  left   for 

'he     bondholders.  There     will     also     hi'     the     proceeds 

from  the  sale  of  the  Battle  Island  plant  together  with 
whatever  is  obtained  from  the  State  for  the  destruction 
of  the  water  power.  The  outstanding  bonds  of  the 
company  an nl    to  $500,000 


()n  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Of  lasl  week  the  domes- 
lie  sulphite  manufacturers  held  a  melting  in  the  rooms 
of   the    American    Paper  and    Pulp    Association    in    IS 

Eas1    list  New    York.       Tin-    general     feeling    ; >ng 

manufacturers  was  againsl  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  wood  pulp  shortage.  Conservative  advances  of 
from  live  to  ten  per  cent  were  said  to  have  been  made 
Spot  orders  for  unbleached  sulphite  could  probably 
he  satisfied  at  pries  ranging  from  $39  to  $43  a  ion  at 
the  mill.  No  contracts  will  he  made  at  any  price. 
The  feeling  an g  manufacturers  is  that  uo  one  is  will- 
ing to  load  up  at  these  figures,  as  they  would  prefer 
to  aw  ail   a  sel  t  line  condil  ion. 

The  Commercial  Envelope  and  Box  Companj  of 
Binghampton,  N.Y.,  which  was  recently  partiallj  de- 
stroyed bj    lire,  has  iv  opened,  and  a   force  of  more  than 

75   employees   have    been    (mi    hack    to   work.        Tl II- 

lire  interior  of  the  factory  has  been  repaired,  new 
machinery   has  been  installed  and  new   floors  laid.    The 

interior  construction  has  been  reinfor I  by  steel  and 

new   timber. 


Ill     aboUl     tWO     Weeks     it      is    expected     that      tile     ||eW      pa 

per  making  machine  being  erected  in  the  planl  of  the 
Northern  Paper  .Mills  of  this  city  will  he  ready  to 
operate,  and  will  he  turning  mil  paper  ahoiit  Septem 
her  l.  There  has  been  a  short  delay  iii  getting  the 
hi'/  machine  erected.  It  was  expected  thai  it  mighl 
he  running  this  week.  Other  smaller  machines,  such 
inding  machines,  and  printing  presses,  have  been 
installed  in  the  finishing  department  of  the  building 
just  completed.  The  hie  addition  is  readj  to  use 
now.  .lust  ;is  soon  as  the  new  machine  is  set  in  mo 
tion   and   pap.r   is   manufactured,   tin-   equi] nt    for 

finishing   the   product    will    be   made   use  of  bj    the   eon, 
pany. 

*        *        *        * 

The  lower  mill  of  the  Crane  Brother's  Paper  Com- 
pany in  Westfield,  .Mass..  is  running  on  a  four  days  a 
week  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  One 
hundred  employes  are  affected  by  the  change,  which 
is  expected  to  he  of  short  duration. 


The  Stati  oner  of  Corporations  has  grant 

ed  a  charter  to  the  Inland  Pap.r  Company  of  Adams. 
.Mas-  _.    in  the  paper  husiness.       The  capital 

stock  of  tin-  new  corporation  is  placed  ;it  $40,000,  re- 
presented bj  150  shares  of  preferred  and  250  shares 
of  common  slock,  each  share  having  a  par  value  of 
-1""  Henry  L.  Harrington  of  Adams  is  tin-  president 
of  the  corporation.  William  W.  Chatterton  of  Chicago 
vice-president  and  Francis  P.  Harrington  of  Adams  is 
Treasurer.  These  three  m.-n  form  the  hoard  of  direc- 
tors of  tie-  corporation. 
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BELGO  DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  photographs  below  give  practically  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  construction  al  the  Belgo-Canadian  works 
nt  Shawinigan  Kails.  Between  the  righl  hand  side  of 
the  upper  view  ami  the  left  hand  side  of  the  lower,  ;i 


narrow  lull  occurs.  In  the  pictures  from  left  to  righl 
may  1"-  seen  the  old  machine  room,  wood  room,  new 
machine  room,  uev  sulphite  planl  (behind)  new 
screen  room  machine  shop  and  administration  offices. 


conveyor  from  slasher  mill  i  in  foreground  .  wood  stac 
aid  conveyor,  at  righl  angles  to  one  shown  above. 

The  third  picture  is  of  the  new  I0-foo1  barking  drum 
which  is  to  I"-  installed.      Inside  the  drum,  which  con 


ENGLAND  AND  WOOD  PULP. 

Improved  Forestry  Might  Save  Her  $180,000,000 
Yearly. 

The  huge  sum  of  $180,000,000  annually  is  whal  toe 
report  of  the  State  Forestry  Branches  says  can  be 
saved  in  England  if  only  the  forests  were  properly  de- 
veloped and  their  products  turned  into  wood  pulp.  It 
is  known  that  there  are  very  large  areas  of  uncultivat- 
ed land  which  would  produce  better  results  financially 
from  the  growth  of  timber  than  from  the  present  me- 
thods of  utilization.  The  total  value  of  timber  and 
wood  pulp  imported  into  the  Tinted  Kingdom  in  llll"-' 
was  over  $180,000,000,  of  which  certainly  more  than  80 
per  cent  was  derived  from  coniferous  timber,  or  pine 
trees. 

This,  continues  the  report,  is  precisely  the  type  of 
timber  for  the  growth  of  which  the  waste  land  of  the 
country  is  hest  adapted.  Moreover,  with  regard  to 
the  .settlement  of  a  larger  population  on  the  soil,  in  a 
grazing  estate  the  amount  of  employment  is  increased 
by  about  tin  per  cent  on  beginning  afforestation  opera- 
tions.      The  report   says  in  conclusion: 

"Gradually  as  the  plantations  fall  to  he  thinned  and 
the  produce  converted  the  increase  must  become  much 
greater.  The  total  area  of  woodlands  in  England  and 
Wales  is  1,884,000  acres.  Over  95  per  cent  of  this  is 
privately  owned,  and  it  is  probably  producing  not  more 
than  one-half  its  maximum  yield.  It  is  not  possible 
to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 
property,  hut  a  conservative  estimati  would  he  between 
£25,000,000  and  £30,000,000.  The  improvement  of  ex 
isline  woodlands  is  an  important  matter.  If  it  were 
possible  to  raise  the  production  by  even  in  per  cent 
an  effeel  equivalent  to  the  afforestation  of  at  leasl   I     I 

000  acres   w  ould    he   nhtailled. 

"Aside  from  the  fact  that  timber  is  likely  always  to 
lie  considered  the  most  suitable  material  for  most  of 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  now  put.  recent  years  have 
seen  it  adapted  for  a  number  of  new  purposes.  The 
wood  pulp  industry  is  still  capable  of  extensive  de- 
velopment in  this  country,  and  it  may  lie  anticipated 
that  wood  will  he  still  more  largely  used  for  the  pur 
pose  of  paving." 


BELGO  S  MACHINE  DELAYED. 
It    is   rumored    that    progress    in    construction    at    the 

plant  of  tin'  Belgo-Canadian  Company  at  Shawinigan 
falls  has  been  interrupted  by  the  war,  through  the 
actum  of  the  British  Government  in  taking  over  the 
Walmsl,\   works  in  England  for  cannon-making.    The 

big  202  inch   machine  which   was  being  rushed   to  com 

pletion    has   I n   side-tracked,   it    is   understood,    for 

eighteen  months.  In  this  case.  Belgo  will  not  go  ahead 
with  the  now  sulphite  plant,  of  which  one  digester 
shell    has    been    practical!}    completed,   and    the   other    is 

well  under  way.  Mr.  Biermans,  the  manager,  went 
to  Belgium  a  little  over  a  month  ago,  and  considerable 

anxiet.A     is    felt,    as    he    has    not    I u    heard    of   since.    || 

is   quite    possible    that    he    is    in    the    third;    id'    hostilities. 

It  is  not  known  just  when  advance  will  he  made  with 

the  plant.     Mr.  Stattler,  the  chief  engii r,  is  working 

incessantly   to  keep  thinu's  ving  properlj   under  tie 

altered  conditions. 


' -■'   II    Milieu,  of  the  E,  B  Eddj  Co.,  Mull,  spent 

to  the  steel   frame,     a   few   days  recentlj    in  a  motor  tour  of  Ontario  \isit 

.  which   directs   'he  sticks       ing  the  agencies  of  the  company  in  Toronto.   Hamilton, 
d    to   the   Other.                                                              London  and   Windsor. 


iber,  1.  1!)U. 
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RITISH  TRADE  NEW 

\    SPECIAL     TO      PULP      £r    PAPER      MAGAZINE 


The  European  war  has  placed  inau.v  of  the  British 
paper  mills  in  difficulties,  bu1  up  to  the  present  there 
is  no  Pear  of  a  paper  famine  setting  in.  as  there  is  a 
fair  supply  of  pulps  dm  hand.  The  Lancashire  mills  are 
about  the  worst  off,  so  much  so  thai  one  concern  had 

lo  paj    $18  for  a   I f  ground   wood.       These   mills 

in  Lancashire  are  hoping  thai  Canada  will  put  pulps 
on  the  market,  bul  many  of  the  managers  believe 
thai  the  Dominion  producers  are  finding  il  difficult 
enough  to  keep  up  the  supplies  For  tin  domestic 
and  Slates  consumption.  The  Sittingbourne  paper 
mill  in  Kent,  which  is  owned  by  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd., 
has  Inst  close  on  to  I"11  men  who  have  joined  the  re- 
serve, territorial  and  naval  forces.  Provision  is  be- 
ing made  for  the  families  b\  Mr.  R.  I ».  hell,  tin 
by  direction  of  the  firm,  who  have  taken  Ihii 
.i  patriotic  way.  Though  the  mills  in  s, 'otland  have 
still  ,i  supply  of  Esparto  grass  on  hand,  il  is  greatly 
lo  be  feared  thai  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  diffi- 
culties in  replenishing  the  supplies,  as  the  German  gun- 
boats  have  been  bombarding  ports  where  esparto  is 
shipped  From,  and  then  there  are  also  difficulties  in 
pouring  reasonable  Freightage.  Esparto  prices 
advanced  1>.\  $3  to  $J  prices  thai  are  realh  beyond  the 
pockets  of  papei  tnaket  s.        FTierc  is  in  ilk  of 

asing    the    prices   of    in  i    and 

the  pro\  inces,  o\\  iug  to  the  high  cost  o  \ 

gi-eal   deal  will  depend   whal    the  next    Few  weeks  may 
bring  forth,  but  al  presenl  the  outlook  is  gloomy. 
M  \    nun  say  the  war  max    lasl    12 

longei". 

•       *       »       • 

Tin-  death  of  Air.  John  Gallowax   ha-  Lie 

was  managing  director  of  the  Guard  Bridge  Paper  .XI  ill 

t!o„  Ltd..  whose  mill  in  Scotland  has  a  world  vvii 

putation  For  the  production  of  esparto  papi 

thing  thai   Air.  Galloway  did   not    know    aboul   esparto, 

or  esparto  paper  production,  was  not  worth  kiio1 

lie  was  7:'.  years  of  age  and  4i>  years  ago  he  joined  the 

mill  of  the  Guard  Bridge  Paper  Co.,  the  original 

tal  of  which  was  $217,000.    To-day  the  capital  is 

152,000.  There  are  five  machines  in  the  mill,  and 
the  output  is  250  tons  of  paper  per  week.  Before  Air. 
Galloway  died  he  had  prepared  to  brine-  the 

mill    more   up-to-date,   by    installing   electricity.     This 
scheme  consisted  of  six   large   Babcock   1"" 

ds  pressure,  which  are  now   working,  and  I 
0  'it  K.W.  tut  bo  genet  ing  the  current 

to  drive  the  mill,  < of  the  turbos  to  stand-bye, 

only   requires  one  to  supply  the  electricity. 

The  turbines  are  arranged  with  a  bye-pass  for  tapping 
the  steam  to  be  taken  oilers  for  boiling 

purposes,   and.   also,    for  drying   purpos  whilsl 

the  steam   not   required   passes  on   through   the   lower 

-  of  the  turbine  and  thence  to  a  Moirless  Watson 
condenser.  The  pressure  the  spam  is  drawn  off  al  is 
■'in   pounds. 

<  Canadians  Lie  openings  that 

will   shortly   occur   in   the    British    Dominions   and   Co- 

-  for  paper  and  pulp.     Australia  and  New  Zea- 
consume  large  supplies  of  newsprint,  and   - 

lie  Indian  possessions.  1  learn  that  the  tariff  on 
paper  boards  are  under  revision  in  Australia  at  pre- 
senl   and    Air.    \.    Mcintosh,    manager   for  Carmichacl 


and  Co.,  who  are  representatives  of  the  Wayagamach 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  has  applied 
For  a  preferential  duty  on   krafl   paper  manufactured 

in  I  'ana da.  lie  wants  a  dllt.\  I  he  same  as  I  hat  enjoyed 
by  the  British  mills,  and  no  doubl  he  will  gel  il.  Pa- 
per manufacturers  or  pulp  men  who  want  information 
on  tariffs  or  informal  ion  as  to  how  they  may  extend 
their  business  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  should 
i  -itale  lo  consult  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
id'  Canada,  who  in  turn  should   he  able   to  obtain    tin 

-essai\    details  Fr the  Colonial  Office  in   Loudon. 

through  the  Dominion  Government.  Tariffs  want 
watching  now.  and  so  do  the  openings  in  the  various 
markel  s 

A  large  representative  company    of  newspaper  own 

eis,  shippers,  and  paper  men   uiei   ai    the   Donside   Pa- 
per .Mills  the  other  da\   lo  inaugurate  the  starting  up  of 
a    new    fasi  running    paper    machine,    which    has    been 
built   h\    Charles  Walmsh-\    and  Co.   I. Id.        The  machine 
is  122  inches  wide  ami  made  lor  newsprinl  production 
(    per  uiinule.        Il    is  housed   in   a 
granite    building   300    feel    in    length    bj    50     Feel      in 
breadth.       Attached  to  this  machine  room   is  another 
250  feet   in   length   l>>    30  feet,  which   is  used  as 
lor   paper   and  -   a    head , 

62     feel. 

•  •  •  • 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  A.  AI.  Peebles  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  was  held  in  London.  Air.  George  -I.  Maddock 
president  in  the  chair.  It  was  reported  thai  owing 
lo  the  continued  serious  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc 
ing  paper,  together  with  labor  troubles  al  the  mills, 
the  profits  had  been  serioush   affected  during  the  past 

'■il  .     £120.       Add  in 'j    I  lie   sum 

of  'Jl   !  it    forward,   there   is  a   total   of  £1,287, 

which  is  to  he  carried  to  'he  next  aeeoinil.  \o  divi- 
dend   is.    therefore,    to    be    paid    on    the   ."i    per   eeul 

res,  which  on  the  lasl  asion  received  -'- 

hi.  bringing  the  interesl  up  to  December  31,  1912. 
The  president,  in  his  address,  said  eoal  had  not  dropped 
two  cents  a  'on.  and  then  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
failure  of  Hassan  ami  Co.,  who  were  under  contrad  lo 
supph  the  companj  with  over  11,000  ions  of  esparto 
.tumped  iii  one  single  day 
$4.80  per  ion  and  even  now  there  was  a  great  she 

•  •       •       « 

iiuieiit  returns,  issued  by  the  Trade  Board, 
show  an   increase  in  tin-  imports  of  paper  and   bo 
ami  cards  during  .July  and  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of 
the  same  materials  from  British  mills,  the  figures 
Imports  in  -Inly. 
1913.  1913.  1914.  1914 

cwts.  £ 

1,207,370  706,2  1,264,614  7:,.'.7:;o 

Imports — January  to  July. 

(  'Wis. 

1913.  1913.  1914.  1914 

7,406,070        1,392,925  7.-_".>l.:;:.7        4,406,513 

No   particulars  of  Canadian   papers  are   given,   but 
Newfoundland  shipped  243,725  cwts.  of  printuig  paper 
on  reels  in  reels,  compared  with   141,867  cwts.  in  July 
1913,  or  a  total  of  -177. -I-  ■-.  •_    for  seven  mont 
against    373,895  cwts.   in   1913.     Supplies  of  reel   and 
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mil    the   States   also   show    very   sub- 
stantial  increase  in  July. 

#  »      »      » 

The  exports  of  paper  from  the  British  mills  are 
again  down.  In  fad  they  have  never  recovered  prac- 
tically since  September  lasl  and  it  will  be  some  months 
vel  before  ;i  satisfactory  return  i-  shown.     The  figures 

for  -Inly   are: — 

Exports   in  -Inly. 

1913.  1913.  1914  inn. 

Cwts.  '-  Cwts.  £ 

334,433  275,363  279,928 

Exports     Januarj  to  -Inly. 

1913.  1913.  1914.  l''>. 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

2,108,986  :MJJ::.^1  1,979,316  2,032,378 
These  figures  show  the  low  state  the  British  mills  are 
,,,  To  Canada,  writing  paper  was  exported  to  the 
extenl  of  1274  cwts.;  compared  with  .".11  cwts  in  Julj 
1913  Tin-  total  for  tin-  seven  months  is  2,321  cwts. 
as  agains  3,904  cwts.  in  1913.  Canada  took  5,486  cwts. 
of  printing  paper,  compared  with  12,180  ewto.  in 
IU|V  1913  The  seven  months  total  being  .._.v.'> 
cwts!  as  against  80,122  cwts.  in  1913.  Tins,  papers 
are  mostly  of  high-class.       Exports  to  tin-  States  also 

decreased. 

*  *      *      * 

Tin-  imports  of  wood  pulp  in  July  into  tin-  United 
Kingdom  from  all  countries  were  as  follows  compared 
with  tin-  corresponding  periods  in   1913: 

I  tnports  in  July. 

Tons.  Tons. 

1913.  1914. 

Chemical  Bleached  Dry J.363  1,341 

Unbleached  dry 29,693  ^,543 

Chemical,  wel jjg  f'g' 

Mechanical,  dry 09  \f 

Mechanical,  wet 51,153 

Imports     January  to  July. 

1913.  1914. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Chemical  Bleached,  dry 12,095  8,135 

Unbleached,  dry..                                 187,77  183902 

Chemical,  wet ■  •-  ..    . 

M"-;— '!  -"v  ••  •■  soS     300;Sl5 

Mechs :al,  wel 

The   n„, ,o,-,s  of   mechanical   wel      or   f  oUQd  ^ood 

,,„„,    i8  detailed  as  follows:     From  Canada  17  8, 0  ton 

,,,-d   with  2,481    tons  in  July   1913,  or  a  total 

tons  From  Januarj    to  July,  as  against   -  . 

.  UJ1y.2r..:.»i4  mi,,    compared  with 

,",„;"  i„  ..uh   P.il3."or  a  total  of  182  534  tons .for 

nthH  «»  agaii  »  ton.  in  1913    ;  Sweden 

fi  tons    <■ pared  with   16,569  tons   or  a  total  of 

664   ton.   lor    he  seven 

The  grand  total  »  107,886  tons  m 

i    Jul)    1913.       11 

he  supply  of  pulp 

wing,  and,    here 

the   market    in  I    King.1 should  be 

,  careftill 
Sich  are  uHualb  of_3_  and  5  years  duration 

I    E   Dei is  nov,  in  charge  of  the   I  Wee  of 

.,,,.1    Papi      ■ 
Mr    Dei 



th  the  K    N.  Burt  I    ■    Toi 


HENRY  D.  EDDY. 

The  sudden  .hath  of  Henry  I ».  Eddy,  a  former  well 
known  Kalamazoo  paper  manufacturer,  but  more  re- 
cently the  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Mor- 
ris Fibre  Board  Company,  Morris,  Illinois,  in  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel  in  Chicago,  on  Friday.  August  J.  proved 
a  great  surprise  to  his  friends  and  associates  in  Kala- 
mazoo. Mr.  Eddy,  who  was  only  39  years  old,  had 
been  in  fairly  good  health,  hut  when  found  in  his  room 
at   Chicago,   there  was  every   indication   thai    be   had 

taken    an    overdose    of   medicine.         lie    was   dead    when 

attendants  at  the  hotel  reached  his  bedside. 

Mr.  Eddj  was  born  in  Kalamazoo  and  after  attend 
ing  the  public  schools  For  a  time,  became  an  employe  o* 
*,,-,,i^r  Bardeen,  the  well  known  Otsego  paper  manu 
Facturer.  He  showed  remarkable  ability  in  the  paper 
business,  and  soon  became  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
paper  makers  in  this  part  of  the  State.     After  serving 

a  number  of  years  with  Mr.  Bardeen,  1 ame  to  Kala- 

ii. and  entered  the  services  of  the  Bryant    Paper 

Company.  He  remained  with  the  Bryanl  Company 
until  a  lew   years  ago  when  he  was  made  treasurer  and 

I aim-  mi.-  of  the  owners  of  tie-  Ivhh   Paper  Company 

at  Three  Rivers,  Michigan.  Previous  to  his  advent  in 
Three  Rivers,  the  company  was  known  as  the  Three 
Rivers  Paper  Company.  Under  Mr.  Eddy's  personal 
management  it  rapidly  increased  its  lupines-,  and  the 
company  soon  took  over  the  mill  at  White  Pigeon, 
Michigan,  located  hut  a  shorl  distance  from  Three  Riv- 
ers. .Mr.  Eddy  managed  both  of  tin-  mills  most  suc- 
cessfully. 

About  a  year  ago  he  became  interested  in  the  Morris 
Fibre  Board  Taper  Company  id'  .Morris.  Illinois,  and 
moved  to  thai  place,  resigning  as  manager  of  the  Three 
Rivers  company,  although  retaining  his  financial  in- 
terests in  th nnpany.  It  is  reported  that  the  ven- 
ture in  Illinois,  was  proving  an  exceptionally  good 
one  under  his  management.  Mrs.  Eddy  survives. 
There  are  no  children.  At  this  time  no  plans  have 
been  announced  for  the  funeral! 


WILLIAM  J.  M'CAFFREY. 

William  .I.  M'Caffrey,  Treasurer  and  Manager  of  the 
Lake  <  'hamplain  Pulp  and  Paper  ( 'ompany  passed  aw  a\ 
on  Sunday,  the  23rd  instant  in  the  Presbyterian  lies 
pistal.  New   York  City.    The  trouble  was  hardening  of 

the  arteries  and  he  died  id'  angina  pectoris.  In  his  de 
mise  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  id'  the  Eastern  states 
loses  a  staunch  and  resj ted  member. 


TO   RELIEVE  DISTRESS. 

Their  iv  ;,  proposal  afoot  in  Canada  to  have  the  Go\ 

ernmenls    of    Ontario    and    Quebi ngage    those    who 

maj    he  Forced  out  of  employment  during  the  coming 

winter  as  land  eleatvrs  in  the  northern  parts  of  tin- 
two  provinces.  In  this  wax  distress  would  he  relieved 
in  th.-  cities,  agricultural  areas  would  I..-  opened  up. 
and  pulp  wood  would  he  provided  for  manufacturers. 


PROGRESS  MEETING. 

The    K;,s1    Canada    Power   and    Pulp    Companj     bond 

holders  will  n t  on  the  lasl  daj   of    Vugusl   to  decide 

vOial    shall    he    done    to    proted    and    lurlheir    their    in 
fins    me, ■tun.'    will     have    laid     before     il     all 

oi  the  company  aii its  inception  in  1910. 


September,  3,  1914. 
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PAPER-WINDING  MECHANISM. 
Samuel  M.  Langston,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  Patented 
July  28,  1914,  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office. 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  improvements  in 
winding  mechanism  for  sheel  material  and  more  par 
ticularly  to  that  type  in  which  the  roll  upon  which  the 
paper  or  other  sheet  material  is  being  wound  is  sup 
ported  between  parallel  rollers  so  that  the  axis  of  the 
roll  may  move  as  the  diameter  of  the  roll  increas  3 

In  a  common  type  of  winding  mechanism  of  this 
character  it  is  customary  to  provide  two  parallel  sup- 
porting rollers  and  a  pressure  roller  ahove  the  roll  of 
material  ami  pressing  the  hitter  down  upon  the  two 
supporting  drums  or  cylinders. 

My  invention  relates  particularlj  to  the  means  for 
controlling  the  operation  of  this  pressure  roller,  ami 
one  object  is  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  desired 
parallel  relationship  of  the  pressure  roller  and  Hie  two 
supporting  rollers  so  that  it  a  comparatively  narrow 
strip  of  paper  is  being  wound,  the  pressure  roller 
will  act  equally  at  each  end  of  the  roll  of  paper  even 
though  the  latter  lie  closely  adjacent  to  one  end  of  the 
w  inding  mechanism. 

In  order  to  wind  the  paper  sufficient!}  tighl  an. I  form 
the  roll  id'  the  desired  hardness  it  is  uecessary  that  the 
pressure  roller  exerl  a  considerable  force  upon  the  roll 
of  paper  and  another  objed  of  my  invention  i^  to 
permit  the  accomplishment  of  this  result  without  the 
necessity   for  emploj  ing  a  pressure  roller  of  greal  mass. 

It  often  happens  that  the  paper  alone  one  edge  por- 
tion will  run  slightly  thinner  than  at  the  opposite  edge, 
SO  thai  the  rod  w  ill  not  wind  as  tightly  at  the  end 
where  the  paper  is  thinner  as  at  the  other.  To  over 
come  this  I  so  mount  tin-  pressure  roller  that  during 
tin-  winding  operation  the  opposite  ends  of  the  pres 
sure  roller  will  rise  simultaneously  ami  to  the  - 
extent,  the  roller  moving  in  parallelism,  but  provide 
means  wherebj  one  end  of  the  roller  may  he  slightly 
raised  or  lowered  in  resped  to  the  other  so  as  to  in- 
sure the  application  of  uniform  pressure  at  opp 
ends  of  the  roll  id'  paper  being  wound. 

Other  objects  and  advantages  of  my  improved 
struction  will  he  pointed  out  hereinafter  ami  the  novel 
features   defined   in   the   claims. 

Reference  is  had  to  the  accompanying  drawing  form- 
ing a  pari  of  this  specification,  and  in  which  similar 
reference  characters  indicate  corresponding  parts 
throughout  the  several  views. 

Figure  1  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  upper  portion 
of  a  machine  embodying  my  invention  ;  Fie.  •_>  is  ;,  | 
verse  section  showing  relationship  of  rollers  and  paper 
roll:  Fie.  :;  js  :|  vertical,  longitudinal  section  through 
the  mechanism  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  :  Fie.  4  js  an  en- 
larged end  view  of  the  upper  part  id'  the  machine;  Pig. 
5  is  a  transverse  section  on  the  line  5-5  of  Fig.  :',:  and 
Fig.  ti  is  a  sectional  detail  corresponding  to  Fig.  5, 
hut  showing  a  slightly  modified  adjusting  mechanism. 

My  invention  is  applicable  to  slitters  and  rewinders 
of  the  general  type  shown  in  previous  Patents 
and  1,009,757,  although  it  may  he  utilized  where  it   is 
desired  merely  to  rewind  the  paper  without  slitting  or 
witi,  merely  a  trimming  of  the  edges  of  the  paper.    The 


principle  of  operation  whereby  the  paper  is  wound  on 
the  roll  with  the  desired  degree  of  hardness  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  employed  in  my  two  pre- 
vious pat. •nt-..  above  referred  to.  and  therefore,  it  is 
not  thouirht  necessary  to  illustrate  or  describe  this 
part  of  the  machine  excepl  in  a  general  way. 

In    the    machine    illustrated    there   are   employed    two 
sul  stantially    parallel   cylinders   or   friction    rollers   pi 


and  11.  mounted  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction  and  at 
the  s;  ml  to  support  the  roll  12  upon  which 

the  paper  is  being  wound.     Above  these  friction  roll- 
■  a  pressure  roller  13  mounted  to  move  vertically 
on  suitable  guides  as  the  roll  of  paper  1l'  increases  in 
size  and   ris 

My    invention    as    previously    stated    relates    particu- 
larly to  the  means  for  controlling  the  operation  of  the 
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-    !■,.  roller  13  .-in.l   facilitating  the  adjustmenl   of 

1,,  Mi,,  specific  incclianisiu  illustrated  which 

-    uerelj   one  embodinienl  of  my  invention  1 

ssiire  roller  upon  a  shaft  14  journaled  in 

i-ticalh  movable  bearings  15  al  opposite  ends 

of  tin-  machine.   One  end  of  the  shafl  carries  a  beveled 

16  meshing  with  a  beveled  gear  Ii  keyed  to  and 
slidable  on  a   vertical   guide  shafl    18.      The    beveled 

17  is  supported  between  guides  carried  bj  one  of 
ili.'  bearings  15  so  that  as  the  bearings  move  verticallj 
the  bevelled  gears  will  at  all  times  remain  in  mesh  ami 

.-  ire  roller  ma.\    be  rotated  upon  the  rotation 

of  the  shafl  1--.     Each  bearing  15  lias  rigidly  connected 

verticallj    disposed   rack    bar   19  slidable   in 

tli,-  frame  20  of  the  machine  and  at  the  upper  end  of 

shafl  -1  i->  mounted  in  bearings  22  and  is 

provided    with    gears  27    meshing   with    the   two    racks 

two  gears  are  normally  rigid  with  the 

MM':   of   one   end    of   the   pressure    roller    13   will 

,i   vertical   movement    of  the  corresponding  rack 

rotation   of  tin-  shafl    21,   ami   a   corresponding 

rising  of  tin-  other  rack  liar  so  that  any  vertical  move- 

menl  of  mi.'  end  of  the  pressure  roll.-r  is  accompanied 

by  a  corresponding  vertical  movement  of  the  opposite 

end.     Tli-'  pressure  roller  thus  in  rising  as  the  roll  of 

paper   increases   in   diameter   remains   at    all    times   in 


parallelism  with  the  two  friction  supporting   roll)  rs  1" 
ami  11,     In  case  a  comparatively  narrow  roll  of  paper  is 
to  he  w  ..iin.i  -in. I  this  h.-  placed  at   on,-  .'ml  of  1 1 
cliiiie   it    is   evident    thai    the    pressure    roller   \\  ill    act 
l\    upon   opposite  ends  of  tile   roll   of  paper  which 

he     |l|,>     e;|v,-      u,-|,-      1 1|  roller     llltlf 

fi i '  I •  ■  1 1 '  I  \   movable  a<  opposite  ends.    This  arrange ill 
:i.s  the   rais 
tiller  <  >n  1   ol                       ill    with   I  he 

\\  hen     III-  -,     I  e|no\  e    ill.-    latter     flolll     tile 

liaft  2 

,   I.,-  readil 

■  i    i  n  ,\ 

drum 


and  thus  apply  any  desired  degree  of  resistance  to  the 

rotation  of  'he  shall  21 .     As  the  roll  of  paper  inen 

in   size   it    is   necessary    for  the   pressure   roller    13   to 

-.  ertieally  and  this  vertical  movement  necessitates 
a  rotation  of  the  shaft  21  .     I'.y  appb  ing  a  heavy  resist- 
ance  to  the  rotation  of  this  shaft  -J1   I  retard  or  - 
the  upward  movement  of  the  roller  1:',.  so  thai  the  roller 
even  though  of  lighl   mass  will  acl   upon  the  roll  of  pa 
per  with  a  pressure  determined  by  the  amount  of  fric- 
tion applied  mi  the  drum  25.     B.)  adjusting  the  i 
ing  screw   -s  the  pressure  ma;    be  controlled  at    will. 
When  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  roll  of  paper  from  the 
machine  the  clamping  screw   28  may  he  loosened  t< 
leas.-   the   drum   and    the    pressure    roller   readily 

by  tin-  I, I  wheel  lit.     The  clamping  screw  may  then 

he  tightened  to  hold  the  pressure  rollei    in  ifs  elevated 
position  during  the  removal  of  Ml 

drum    and    brake    shoes    thus    op-  rate  0   con 

trol    tin-   application    of  pn  lie    paper   being 

h I,  but  also  serve  as  a  means  for  holding  the  roller 

in  elevated  position  when  the  machine  is  at   rest. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  apply  greal 
end  of  the  roll  than  to  the  other  <^-  in  case  the  paper 
is  slightly  thinner  alone  one  edgi  the  other  I 

provide  means  for  slighl |\   raisins  i   ■  end 

of  the  pressure  roll  in  resped   to  the  friction  support 

oilers  and  thus  insure  the  movement  of  the  pres- 
sure roller  in  parallelism  in  the  adjusted  position  dur- 
ing the  winding  operation.  One  means  which  mj 
employed  to  accomplish  this  resull  is  illustrated  in  de- 
tail in  Pigs.  ■!  ami  5.  In  this  embodiment  <  '  my  in 
vention  one  of  the  gears  23  is  loose  on  the  -ha!';  ami  is 
formed  either  uitegral  or  rigid  with  a  short  sleeve 
L"i  which  latter  has  an  outwardly  projecting  arm  or 
stud  30.     This  stud  or  arm  lies  adjacen  urtace 

of  a  disk  which  in  the  present  embodiment  is  the  hand 

I  ill.  hut  of  course  it   may  he  separa  e  from   this 
hand   wheel.      Upon   this  disk   are   two  lugs  -11    upon  op- 
posite sides  of  the  arm   ami    within   each   st  . 
screw    32   engaging   with    the   stud.      The    disk    or    ham' 

i   to  Hie  shafl   so  thai   ii   <  an  not   rotate 

in  respect  thereto  and  the  sel  screws  normally  hold  the 
againsl    rotation   in   resped    to  'he    shaft. 
\iy  loosenin  n  n   to  a  slighl  extenl  and  tight- 

ening   the   other   lo   ,-i    corresponding    extenl    the 

ma\    he   rotated   a    limited   aim  is   Ibis 

•  ui  is  independent  of  the  rotation  id'  the  opposile 
ii    is  ,  \  idenl    that    there   will    h,  on, ling 

end  of  the 
After   the   pressure   roller  has   been    th'is   adjusted   the 
iiltancoush  w  ii h  i he  shaft  and  the 
ollei       i1    lii    rai  ed  in  paral 
ii 

ir   adjusimi 
wl I  in  respeel  to  the  shaft,  bul   it   is  important 

hanisni  he  sin! 
-    i     and     the    gear    llleii 

it  ion  and  prc\  ruled  fi  oin  accidental  Ii 

II    I  \V0    III'.'- 
pond. 

III      III     ll'Rpl 

'I:    upon    ll 

I  !    the 

nade    in    I' 
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PROCESS  OF  MAKING  BISULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

HENRY  HOWARD,  Boston,  Mass.,  Patentee— Patent 
ed   July   28,    1914,    in    United    States    Patent    Office. 

This  invention  relates  to  ;i  process  for  making  bi- 
sulphite of  soda  from  sulphur  dioxid,  ordinary  salt 
cake,  or  a  sulphate  of  soda,  and  either  calcium  hydroxid 
"I-  calcium  carbonate.  The  preeiptated  calcium  carbon 
air  known  as  "lime  mud,"  a  b>   p  the  mauu- 

facture  of  caustic  soda  from  mrbonai  ■  of  soda,  is  a 
useful  material  in  this  process  and  also  gives  .iff  car- 
bon dioxid  which  is  colled  i  I. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing,  the  process  is  repre- 
d  diagrammatically. 

When   calcium   carbonate,   ''lime    mud,''    is   used,    a 

ble  quantity  suspended  in  wain-  is  added  to  tank 

A   through  iis  manhole  a1,  and  kepi   in  suspension   bj 

the  stirrer  a  .     Water  may     be     added     to  this  tank 

through  pipe  a1.     Into  the  bottom  of  this  agitated  mix- 


operation  is  added  through  pipe  P".  The  thoroughly 
mixed  solutions  of  sodium  sulphite  ami  sodium  sulphate 
with  calcium  sulphate  in  suspension  are  now  run 
through  the  valved  pipe  h  into  the  firsl  of  a  series  of 
closed  converting  tanks  of  which  three.  .1  .  .1'.  .1 
shown  in  the  drawing,  each  containing  a  coiled  pipe 
S  S  .  S  through  which  steam  or  water  may  circulate 
to  control  the  temperature  of  the  solutions  in  the 
tanks.  Each  tank  further  contains  a  stirrer  to  keep 
the  contents  well  stirred.  The  mixed  solution  of  sulphite 
ami  sulphate  of  soda  with  calcium  sulphite  enters  the 
bottom  of  the  firsl  tank  -I  from  h:  and  runs  out  at  the 
turn  of  the  firsl  tank  -I  from  h  ;  and  runs  out  at  the 
upper  pari  through  pipe  •!  .  leaving  a  gas  space  above; 
from  there  il  enters  tank  -I '  at  the  bottom,  leai  ing  at 
the  upper  part,  and  enters  at  the  bottom  of  tank  .1  . 
leaving  at  the  upper  part,  or  through  b.\  pass  .l;  to 
pump  -I  ' .  and  then  to  the  filter  presses  K  K  .  A.  si 
of  sulphur  dioxid,  such  as  burner  gas,  passes  through 


Mire  is  run  a  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite,  through 
pipe  I)  from  tank  II.  from  a  prior  operation  or  any 
other  source,  in  such  quantity  thai  the  calcium  carbon- 
ate will  be  decomposed,  forming  calcium  sulphite,  so- 
dium sulphite,  and  carbon  dioxid.  the  latter  passim.' 
ou»  through  pipe  aJ  in<<>  tank  l>.  The  sodium  bisulphite 
is  run  into  the  bottom  of  the  calcium  carbonate  in  or- 
der that  the  carbon  dioxid  collected  may  not  he  con- 
taminated  with    sulphur   dioxid.    which    would    be    the 

i    the  sodium  bisulphite  was  run   into  the  top  of 
the    calcium    carbonate    or    lime-mud.      After    ibis    re- 
ompleted,  the  mixed  calcium  sulphite  ami  so- 
dium sulphite  is  run  through  the   valved   pipe  a     into 

ilphate  tank  II.  wherein  i*  is  constantly  stirred  by 
the  stirrer  h1.    To  this  solution  is  added  sufficien 
cake,  or  sulphate   of  soda,  through    the   manhole   lr.   to 
subsequently    precipitate   the   calcium    as   sulphate   of 
calcium,   and   water  or  wash-water   from    a    subsequent 


the  converting  tanks   in   He    opposite  direction,   enter 

ing  at   tie-  bottom  of  tank  -I     through  the  pipe  .1  .  and 

from    this   tank   J-   and   J1,    from    which    it    is    pumped 

through  the  pipe  .1'  by  the  pump  J11   and   passed   into 

abb-   absorbing   liquid,   not    shown    wherein    any 

-    of    Sidphlir    dioxid    are    absorbed  ;    the    exc 

lms  tin  ii  passing  out  into  tie-  atmosphere.  Within  the 
converting  tanks  the  temperature  is  preferably  main 
tained  between  45  deg.  < '.  and  i;.">  deg.  < '..  suitable 

ters  in  each  tank  serving  to  aid  in  the  tempera- 
ture regulation.  At  temperatures  above  65  deg.  <'.. 
the  mass  tends  to  thicken,  and  is  difficult  to  control,  at 

hand.  heh.  i       th,.  reaction  is  veri 

it  forms  ;t  stiff  mortar-like  mas>:  on  the 
In  these  tanks  the  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  sodium 
in  th,-  salt  cake  and  sodium  sulphate  reacts  with  th,. 
calcium  sulphite  to  form  calcium  sulphate,  sodium  sul- 
phite also   being   formed.       The  sodium   sulphiti 
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bines  with  the  sulphur  dioxid  and  water  present  to 
form  sodium  bisulphite,  the  mixed  solutions  being 
constantly  stirred,  as  above  noted;  the  several  reac- 
tions are  completed  when  the  solution--  leave  tank  J  . 
The  sodium  bisulphite  and  calcium  sulphate  are  now 
pumped  into  the  filter-presses  K  .  k  .  one  being  used 
while  the  other  is  being  cleaned;  when  passing  through 
filter  K  .  the  outlet  valves  are  so  arranged  thai  the 
finished  liquor,  sodium  bisulphite,  runs  into  storage 
tank  L;  as  soon  as  the  filter  is  filled  with  the  precipitate 
of  calcium  sulphate,  the  valves  are  changed,  the  mixed 
solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  and  sulphate  of  calcium  is 

--  d  into  filter  K-.  and  its  finished  solution,  sodium 
bisulphite,  passes  into  the  storage  tank.  Kilter  K  is 
now  washed  and  cleaned,  the  wash-water  run  into  tank 
ii.  from  which  it  may  be  pumped  by  pump  X  into  tin 
sulphate  tank  II  through  pipe  I',  or  into  tank  A.  when 
desired.  A  portion  of  the  bisulphite  solution  in  tank 
I,  is  pumped  by  pump  Y  through  pipe  X  into  the  tank 
P.  for  a  subsequent  operation  as  above  noted. 

With  the  above  method,  the  carbon  dioxid  in  the 
"lime-mud"  or  other  carbonate  is  recovered;  if.  how- 
ever, its  recovery  is  not  desired,  the  lime-mud  or  other 
carbonate  is  mixed  with  its  molecular  equivalent  of 
salt-cake  or  sodium  sulphate  ami  water,  in  tank  II: 
the  mass  is  now  run  into  tin-  converting  tanks  .!.  .1  ■'.  .1 
and  treated  with  burner  gas,  care  being  taken  to  main- 
tain the  temperature  between  45  deg.  C.  and  65  deg.  C, 
a>  above  described.  The  reaction  between  the  lime- 
mud,  sodium  sulphate  and  sulphur  dioxid  forms  cal- 
cium sulphate,  sodium  sulphite,  and  carbon  dioxid.  the 
latter  passing  into  the  atmosphere  through  pipe  J".  The 
sodium  sulphite  combines  with  more  sulphur  dioxid 
forming  sodium  bisulphite,  and  the  mass  of  bisulphite 
and  calcium  sulphate  is  now  pumped  into  the  filter 
s,  as  described. 

When  calcium  hydroxid  is  used,  it  is  run  dired  into 
tank  II.  water  being  presenl  to  keep  the  hydroxid  mi- 
pended,  and  stirred;  the  molecular  equivalent  of  salt 
eake.  or  sodium  sulphate  is  added  thereto  so  that  all 
the  calcium  hydroxid  and  sulphuric  acid  will  combine 
to  form  calcium  sulphate  and  water.  The  thoroughly 
mixed  and  agitated  mass  is  then  run  into  the  series  of 
converting  tanks;  from  now  on  the  process  is  the  same 
as  with  the  lii mud.  except  that  the  temperature- 
limits  may  he  greater.  Other  alkaline  bisulphites  may 
be  made  by  this  proi  ess. 


ABITIBI  PROGRESSES. 

The  excavation    for  the   new    sulphite   mill   and   the 
news  print  mill  id'  the  Ahnihi  Power  and  Paper  Co 

J  Iroquois   Kails,  Ont.,   has   been   completed,  and    the 
i  I:  on  the  foundation  id'  the  news  print   mill   is  g g 
■ad    rapidh                       tipany    is   bus}    shipping   out 
I   wood   pulp  from  eighl   to  ten  ears  being 
dav. 


In  the  raising  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  the 
In  and  York  Count}    Patriotic  Kimd,  there  were 

f  contributions    from    paper   houses,    puli 

ami   others.       The    Provincial    Paper 

Mills   <o     donated    Olle    thousand    dollars.    I', row  ii    ( 

Limited,  one  thousand;  Warwick  Bros  and  Rutter,  one 
ml.  •  o|.p.  i  lark  •  o    one  thousand  ;  W    -I 

W,  five  hundred .  Pub 

■  'ii hundred  ;    M iller 

and  Richard,  two  hundred  and  lift       W    P   Ryrii     Bee 

it'll  •  ■■!.    ami    ot  hi  rs      \v      r 
fJund}    of  the    \v    .1    ■ 

mization 


SPANISH  RIVER  BUSY. 

John  G.  Sutherland,  sales  manager  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  who  now  makes  his  head- 
quarters in  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  spending  a  few  days  in 
Toronto.  Mr.  Sutherland  travels  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, and  there  is  no  One  more  conversant  with  the 
news  situation   at   the   present    time.        Be  stated:   "We 

are  now   making  at  the  Soo,    Espj la    and     Sturgeon 

Palls  about  four  hundred  and  thirty^five  tons  per  day 
ami  are  running  to  the  utmost  capacity.  We  have 
withdrawn  all  quotations,  and  are  not  making  any. 
Any  hushies-.  placed  is  mi  an  individual  arrangement. 
We  are  not  taking  on  any  new  business  at  presenl  and 
are  looking  after  our  customers,  protecting  them  in 
every  way.  We  have  no  ground  wood  or  sulphite  pulp 
(it  sale  as  we  use  all  that  we  produce.  I  think  there 
will  he  a  shortage  of  news  print  in  America  about  the 
first  nf  tin-  year,  as  aboul  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
contracts  now  in  force  between  newspaper  publishers 
and  the  mills  expire  between  now  and  the  first  of 
.March  next.  <>ur  company  is  doing  no  export  busi- 
ness at  all.  although  we  have  received  inquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  news  mills  should  have  three 
or  four  good  years  it  they  do  not  increase  prices  un- 
duly, and  safeguard  their  customers.  I  may  say  that 
our  water  conditions,  since  the  recent  rains,  are  tirst 
■  ■lass,  and  we  are  going  to  semi  a  large  number  of  men 

to  the  w Is  to  get  out   pulp  wood.        We  have  started 

already,  and  the  number  will  he  increased  during  the 
next  few  months.  Operations  with  us  will  he  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  iii  other  years. 

.Mr.  Sutherland,  who  has  been  over  the  whole  We8 
tern  States,  says  thai  all  paper  mills  are  busy  and  that 
many,  w  Im  were  making  wrapping  and  manila  products 
have  turned  their  machines  onto  news  in  order  to  help 
out  in  the  demand.  T.  II.  Watson,  who  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canada  .Machinery  Corporation  with  head- 
quarters a'  Oalt,  (int..  recently  resigned  his  position 
as  Vice  President  and  Director  of  the  Spanish  River  <'o. 
ami  has  been  succeeded  as  a  director  by  Percy  Wilson 
of  Saull  ste.  Marie.  Tin-  company  has  now  only  one 
vice-president.  George  II.  Meade,  who  resides  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  W.  X.  Hurlburt,  formerly  of  the  Toronto 
office  of  tin-  company,  which  was  closed  some  months 
ago,   and    removed   to   Sault    Ste.    Marie,   has   been    made 

assis'ant  to  ('.  II.  I,  Jones,  who  is  manager  of  the 
operating  departments  and  assistant  to  W.  E.  Stav.-rt. 
of  Saull   Ste.   Marie.  President   of  the  company. 


TO  OPEN  UP  NEW  PULP  DISTRICTS. 

Preparations   have    hern   completed    h.v    the   Quebec 
rnmenl   to  open  new  districts  to  the  lumber  and 
pulp  industries.     During  August   and  September,  limits 
in   tin-   Abitibi  and   Lake  St    John  districts  will   be  auc- 
tioned oil'      In  tin-  Lake  St    John  region  the  territory 

In  I pened  is  north  of  the  lake  and  in  the  basin  of  the 

Mistassim  and  Pal  Rivere,  In  the  Abitibi  district  it 
is  situ. iled  south  of  the  Transcontinental,  but  on  the 
north  slope  in  the  basin  which  empties  into  .lames'  |:.,v 

'a.!  is  traversed  bj  the  Poisson  Plane.  Harricana 

and  Bella  Rivers  Both  limits  have  been  carefully  siir 
v  eyed  bv    the  forest r a    Ben  ice. 


Advertisements   are    gradually    re-appearing    in    the 

I Ion     pap.  is  Manufacturers    perceive    that     what 

evr   the    length    of   the   war.    the   normal    demands   of   so 
ciet  v    must   go  Oil  t"  an  eXtenl   w  hie  1 1   will  vv  arrant   active 

working   up   ot1   business.       The   newspapers    are     m 

■i/.i'. 


September,  1.  1914. 
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REVIVAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CHINA  -  CLAY 
INDUSTRY. 

The  development  of  the  china-clay  industry  in  1 1 1 » ■ 
United  States,  says  Mr.  Consul-General  Wilfred 
Powell,  is  expected  to  progress  more  rapidly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  advance  in  price  of  British  clay.  Before 
the  Wilson  Bill  passed  18  years  ago,  put  china-clay 
on  the  free  list,  the  duty  was  about  £1  a  ton.  At  that 
time  American  clay  was  by  no  means  in  strong  demand 
among  the  potters,  who  found  fault  with  the  careless 
washing  and  preparation,  but  producers  were  improv- 
ing their  process;  and  when  duty-free  clay  was  pass- 
ed it  put  them  practically  out  of  business  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  field  known  as  the  Brandywine  Sum- 
mit in  the  State  of  Delaware.  The  Payne-Aldrich  Bill 
placed  a  duty  on  china-clay  of  5s  per  ton,  and  quarry- 
ing of  clay  again  took  on  an  industrial  aspect.  There 
were  brought  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  278,- 
276  tons  of  white  china-clay  at  an  invoice  value  of 
about  £325,821.  Under  the  Underwood  tariff  china- 
clay  will  come  in  free  again,  and  already  the  British 
producers  have  advanced  the  price.  h  may  be  re 
called  that  when  the  Wilson  Bill  passed  in  1895,  and 
put  clay  on  the  free  list,  the  price  in  Europe  went  up 
about  8s  a  ton. 

At  present  foreign  china-clay  Laid  down  in  Trenton, 
the  principal  centre  of  potterj  works  in  the  States, 
cost  about  £2  V2s  Id  a  ton.  American  claj .  it  is  stated, 
can  be  delivered  at  a  Lower  cost,  and  as  producers  are 
conforming  to  the  proper  idea  of  washing  and  prepar- 
ation it  is  predicted  that  the  producing  of  white  china 
claj  is  likely  to  become  an  industrj  of  some  magni- 
tude. 

This  concession  will  call  for  the  development  of  the 
water  powers  in  the  districts,  and  will  carry  the  obli 
gation  to  construct  pulp  mills  of  a  specified  capacity 
within  t  hree  years. 


FEED-WATER  DIFFICULTIES  AND  THE  VALUE 
OF  THE  CHEMIST. 

The  problem  of  suitable  feed-water  is  siill  a  trouble- 
maker in  man}  plants.  The1  formation  of  scale  ami  the 
softening  of  water  are  due  to  the  simplest  of  chemi- 
cal reactions,  ami  by  an  analysis  id'  the  water  a  com- 
petent chemist  .-an  readily  predict  in  advance  the  pro- 
per amounts  of  suitable  chemicals  necessary  to  pre- 
vent scale  or  corrosion,  and  not  only  save  the  company 
the  expense  of  frequenl  boring  and  replacing  of  tubes, 
but  obviate  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  force  heat 
through  the  same  substance  with  which  many  id'  your 
steam  lines  aie  insulated.  The  services  of  a  chemist, 
■aid  .Mr.  Carl  P.  Woods,  secretary  of  the  firm  of  Ar 
thur  I).  Little,  Inc.  of  Boston,  when  recently  speaking 
before  a  group  of  street  railway  operators,  would  pre- 
vent the  purchase  ol'a  special  compound  at  .+  1,0(1(1  a 
year,   which   consisted   of  !>7    per  cent    water  and    3   per 

cenl    lasses,  or  obviate  the  necessity    of  purchasing 

a  mixture  of  soda  ash.  tannine-.  anc|  vvater  under  a 
brand  name  at  8c  a  pound,  when  the  principal  ingre- 
dient  can  be  obtained   for  lc  a   pound. 


The  new  plant  of  the   Beaver   Board  Companies  at 

Thorold,   Ont.,    is   aboul    c pleted    ami.    it    is    under 

stood,  that   the  mill  will  be  running  in  the  near  future. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  LEATHER  BOARD 

Most  leather  boards  are  understood  to  have  a  rela- 
tivelj  small  proportion  of  leather  (for  instance.  15  to  20 
per  cent  in  i  hen-  composit  ion.  The  balance  is  com- 
posed   of    brown    pulp   and    old    paper   of   g I    quality. 

In  -  .me  mills,  instead  of  placing  the  leather  cuttings  in 
clean  water,  the}  are  immersed  directly  in  the  vats 
«  ith  milk  of  lime,  w  here  the}  are  [ef1  as  long  as  tv  0 
months,  according  to  the  qualitj  desired.  Tins  class  of 
board  is  often  made  on  ordinary  rolling  machines. 
In  older  in  produce  a  board  resembling  leather  ami 
o   use   in  soles,   n   should   be  passed   several   times 

through  the  si ting  machine.     Frequently,  however,  a 

Meet  of  real  leather  is  pasted  on  a  sheel  of  Leather 

board.        .Most    leather  hoard   sold   does   M,,t   contain  any 

"     fish  glue,   gelatine,   wax    or  other   substances 
being  added  to  give  compactness  and  wearing  qualities 
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The  George  Irish  Paper  Co.,  of  BufMo,  X.V..  have 

opened  oul    in  Toronto  tinder  the   name  of  the   Mon- 

Paper  Co.     The   representative;   of  the   company 

\.  Crippen  with  office  at   LIS  Sun  Life  Buil 

[1    i-  expected   thai   stock  will  be  carried   in  Toronto 

in  the  near  future.      The  Monarch  Paper  Co.  have  I n 

considering  establishing  branches  in  several  other  Can- 
adian  cities  but  are  not  likely  to  a1  present 

<>w  i 1 1 ir  in  disturbed  business  conditions  occasioned  by 
the  war 

( '.  DeWolf  Reed,  Montreal  representative  of  the 
Provincial  1  *;i  ]  »<  i  Mills,  Limited,  spen!  a  fev  days  in 
Toronto  last  week  and  paid  ;i  visit  to  the  mills  of  the 
company   at  Thorold,  Georgetown  unci  Mille  Roches. 

Mr.    Featherstonhaugh,    formerly    with    MeFarl 

Son   and    Hodgson,    Montreal,    has   joi I    the   selling 

staff  of  J.  C.   Wilson,  Limited,  Montreal.     -1     I.'.    Mc 
.  late  sales  manager  of  tl  io  l  ecenl  ly 

resigned,  is  going  into  the  .i < >  1 1 1  > i 1 1 u'  business  in  Mont- 
real in  his  own  behalf. 

Alex.  Cowan  and  Sums.  Limited,  paper  makers  of 
Edinburgh,  like  many  other  British  firms  which   nave 

done  ;i  large  husim-ss  in  the  paper  line  in  the  l> inion, 

have  Bent  nut  notices  in  their  Canadian  customers  that, 
in  view  of  the  present  situation  in  Europe,  then  can 
only  aecepl  orders  conditionally  both  as  regards  price 
mill  delivery.  It  N  possible,  the  linn  add?,  thai  they 
may  In-  totally  unable  to  execute  them  or  they  may 
to  intimate  an  advance  in  price,  ami  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  more  at  the  presem  time  on  the 
outlook. 

Austin  Press,  Limited,  with  a  share  capital  of  $40, 

i  ami  In-ail  offices  in  Toronto,  lias  been  granted  a 

charter.      They  are  empowered  to  engage  in  the  busi- 

■  printing  and  publishing  ami  engra'  ing  as  well 

as  to  carry  on  tin-  luisiness  of  making  wall  paper,  pa 

I'    is  said   that   pulpwood   operations   in    the    i Is 

will  hi-  larger  this  year  than  for  man}  seasons  past 
especially  in  connection  with  the  cutting  ■■!'  spruce, 
which  is  required  to  make  up  tin1  depleted  sprui 

- id  h\   tl xceptional  demand   Tor  news 

nd  ground  \\ I  owing  to  the  war. 

ml. I  ami  Bell,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 

quarters  in  Sudbury,  Onl  .  have  been  granted 

Win.  .  Bell  ami  John  Parker  Reid,  lumber 

.ii.'  behind  the  enterprise,  ami  the  new 

ii    i-    empowered    to    manufacti lumber    and 

.    sell    ami    deal    in    timber    limits,    loi/s   ami 

i  manufact ure  ami  sell  pulp 

and    Manufacturing   '  o 

ire  one  of  the  1 1 
a   charter.       The  capital 
0,000,  and  they  will  maim 

•  ,  all  kinds  ami  w I 

bre    products    such    as    toothpicks,    clothes 

'      |    .III.    s       I, 

'     i  John   P.    McKch        ol    I  - 

V.  Johnson  and  T.  ( 


J 


It  is  hard  to  gel  bonds  in  war  time  as  the  financial 
conditions  are  affecting  guarantee  companie3.  This 
fad  was  broughl  oul  before  Chief  Justice  Falcon- 
bridge  at  Osgoode  Hail,  Toronto,  last  week,  when  an 
injunction  restraining  the  Russell  Timber  Co.  from 
rafting  I. 'inn  cords  of  pulp  wood  across  Lake  Superior 
From  Black  Sturgeon  River  to  Ashland,  Wis.,  was 
dissolved,  upon  the  timber  company  giving  a  bond  of 
$12,000.  Walter  Hall  Russell  of  the  company  made 
an  affidavit  telling  how  the  war  had  made  i'  difficidl  to 
secure  a  guarantei  bond.  There  would  have  been 
no  trouble  prior  to  the  present  outbreak  to  get  over 
with  any  of  the  companies.  Though  this  company 
show.. I  a  surplus  of  $98,000  last  July,  all  the  guarantee 
companies  had  refused  to  granl  a  bond  unless  cash 
or  .-ash  securities  were  pnl  up  to  cover  the  amount. 
G.  T.  t  lark  son.  of  Toronto,  as  assignee  of  the  Northern 
Islands  Pulp  Woods  ('<>..  made  a  claim  against  the 
h  noil    in    quest  ion. 

The  Garden  t'itv  Paper  .Mills,  of  St.  Catharines,  and 
the  Inti'ilaki  Tissue  Mills,  of  Merritton,  <*nt..  are  both 
making  creditable  exhibits  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  in  Toronto,  having  nicely  fitted  up  booths  in 
the  Manuafacturers'  Annex  in  which  many  lines  of 
toilel  and  tissue  papers  are  displayed  and  also  the 
numerous  specialties  which  are  turned  out.  The  show 
ing  made  by  both  companies  is  a  tribute  to  the  enter- 
prise of  t  hese  indusl  ries. 

Samuel  Price,  K.<\.  chairman  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission  for  Ontario,  states  that  the 
organization   of  the   new   department    is  assuming   de 

finite  shape.       The  i ssarj    forms  are  being  drafted 

and  oul  to  manufacturers  and  all  other  employes  of  la- 
bor requiring  information  as  to  the  number  of  men 
lyed,  duration  of  employment,  pa.\  roll  and  such 
other  data  as  is  necessary,  to  enable  the  board  to  ad- 
just  the  schedules  and  determine  the  assessment  that 
each  industry  or  group  of  industries  shall  hear.  When 
this  information  is  all  received,  it  will  be  collected  and 
available  For  reference  and  then  the  rate  will  be  struck 
in  accordance  with  the  industrial  hazard  of  the  vari- 
ous occupations.  It  is  nol  likely  that  the  new  law  will 
be  in  operation  before  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  Valcartier,  the 

minis  of  the  Toronto  Ad  Club  presented  their  Secre- 
tary Treasurer.  Lieut.  A.  J.  I ».  Davidson,  with  a  hand 
some  u  list  watch,  lie  will  be  appointed  Quarter  Mas 
ter  ol  the  Second  Corps  of  the  Canadian  Enginei 

A   sehc has  been  submitted   to  the  Ontario  I 

en ni.    ami    the    lion     W.    II     Hearst,    Minis! 

I, amis   I'or.sls  ami    Mines,   u  ill  ..,,,    it. 

w  hi.-h    w  ill    give    work    to    the    uueiupll  :    the 

si turn-  develop   the  country .       Ii  -  ffecl 

that    the   «  tularin  Government     ipen    lip  qliar- 

eetions  m  Northern  Ontario  and  tha!  the  land 
could  I..-  cleared  during  the  winter  months  of  pulp 
wnii. I       Tin    countrj   would  in  this  w  oved, 

ami  the  land  appreciated  in  value.       The  work  could 
I"-  .lorn-  without   costing  the  government    .    con! 
n.v'  summer  much  of  the  soil  w  ould  b 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 
The    market    situation,   owing   to   the   war,   remains 
uncertain  so  far  as  prices  on  the  general  lines  of  pa- 
per and   pulp  are  Ina  w  sprint,   which   is 
in    abnoi  raal    demand,  both   from  a  domestic  and 
eign    standpoint,    tl    re    iri     no   fixed    quotations,    par- 
ticularly for  exporl  business.    The  circulation  of  some 
Canadian  papers,  since  the  outbreak  of  hosti 
increased    fully    fi  1 1  \    p<  r   ceil  ..   and    the   demand    for 
new   print,   sin!  e  tl 

twenty   8vi    to  i     ty  pi  r  cent.     All   plants  are  ru 
to  capacity  ,and  i  -■vAvA  to  tl 

most.     Of  course  «  ill  take  ca 

their  contract  eustoim  catering  ti 

numerous   outside    firms   wl  king   for  quota- 

tions by  letter,  telegraph,  an  0111  almosl  every 

count  i  \   in  I  he  world. 

It    is  understood   tha 
mills  have  secui  ed  orders  i  ure  as  two 

and  a  half  cents  f.o.b.  mill.  This  is  exceptional,  and 
applies  to  war  prices  and  instant  delivery.  A  leading 
authority  stated  this  week  thai  he  would  not  bi 
prised,  if  the  interesl  and  uncertainty  of  the  war  kepi 
up,  to  see  newsprint,  on  foreign  shipments,  at  least, 
touch  three  emits.     Oi  mow  being  shipped  to 

England,  South  Africa  and  South  A rica,  as  well  as 

much    larger   quantities   to   the    United    Si 
tieally  all   quotations   have   been   withdrawn,  and   the 
price  will  be  regulated  bj   demand  and  supply.    E 
plant   is  working  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  efficiency, 
and   when   domestic   contracts  are   renewed   at    the   end 
of  the  year,  publishers  will  have  to  pay  higher. 

In  sympathy   with  the  call  for  greater  quantiti 
newsprint,  the  price  of  ground  wood  is  stiffening,  and 
one  Canadian  mill   reports  thai   it   was  asked  twenty- 
five  dollars  pet   ton  Eor  fiftj   tons  of  No.  1.    This 
record   mark,  although   shipments  are  being  made  to 
the   United  states  at   this  figure.     Hook  and  writing, 
coated   paper  and  tissue  plants  have,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  withdrawn  all   figures.     In  tissue  papers 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  aboul  five  per  cent,  hut 
on  hook  and  writing,  bond,  ledger  and  linen,  the  same 
figures  hold,  only  the  mills  want  to  be  in  a  position  to 
raise  if  they   have  to   pay  too   high    for  their  material, 
for  sulphite   pulp  has  taken  a   big  jump.     Then  there 
may  be  all  sorts  of  difficulty  in  getting  foreign  rags, 
dyes,  chemicals  and  as  well  as  casein,  china  clay, 
finish,  etc.,  from  abroad.    The  markel  locally  has 
scoured  and  in  some  instances  dyes  have  gone  ii] 
hundred  per  cent,  and  over. 

Book  and  writing  mills  do  not  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage   of    customers,    and,    for    thai     reason,    to    safe- 
guard   their    own    interest,    have    adopted    the    p 
tion  of  withdrawing  prices.     If  there  is  an  advai 
raw  materials  they  will  have  to  augment   prices 
pathetically  to  the  extent  which  they  are  called  upon 
to   expend.     There   are   aboul    nine   mil  lion   dollars   in 
English    hook,   coated,   ledger,   art,   surface   tinish    and 
otlcr   foreign   papers  coming  into  Canada   each 
while  local  production  is  only  aboul   two-thirds  of  this 
amount.     English  and   Scotch   mills  have  advised  the 
trade   in   the    Dominion   that    they   will    only   ace.  - 
ders  conditionally,  both  as  regards  price  and  deli 


Representatives  selling  German  papers  are  closing  out 
their  stocks  locally.  Manilas,  paper  bags,  and  kraft  is 
.t  rengthening  in  price. 

As    |  I.   that    market,    which    has   been 

dull  for  nearly  a  year  past,  has  taken  on  new  life,  ow- 
ing  to   the    shlltt  ill"-   off   of    foreign    supplies.      Tile    same 

raaj  he  said  of  sulphite,  which  has  gone  up  in  some 
as  much  as  ten  dollars  per  ton  for  No.  1  mi 
I, leached.  Only  small  lots  are  open.  Customers,  who 
have  contracts,  will  he  fullj  taken  care  of.  One  Can 
ed  inquiries  w  ithin  one  wed;  for  t  wen 
t.\    thousand    ions    from    American    consumers.      Aboul 

twenty-five  thousand  tons  have  I n  r ived  tthly 

by    American   mills   from   abroad,   and   there   will    he    no 

aany,    Austria.    Sweden    or 

Not  wax  .     Jn  'ei  I    will   be,  as  soon   as  the 

1     Atlantic    | 

i        t  the  present   writing. 

irs  may  he  very  gi  ave.     i  lanada 

the   United  states  about  sis   or 

per    month,    ami    call 

at  ion  will  he  largely  determined  w  ithin  t  he 

what    altitude   prices   will   touch. 

Watei    conditions    in    the    Dominion,    considering    the 

lie.  continue  very  good   for  this  season 

t>  year.    Tb  ;  end  papei 

iretty   much  the  same  state  of  affairs 

pulp,  and  prices  have  been  raised  on  many  lines. 

lie    pulp   and    paper   line 

lade  prettj    much  on  individual  orders. 

and   in   t  he   mat ..  id  wood  pulp,  sulphite,  etc.. 

i    mads        .on,-,. i  ned,  ascending  values  will 

-t     point     known     in    years. 

pari    of   any    mills     to 

which    have   been    made,   hut    on 

new      ones,     all     Will     seek     to     Secllle        tile     best      arrange 

incut  possible.  .Mixed  papers  are  scarce,  ami  higher, 
while  roofing  stock  j  in  price. 

Paper. 

Xew  i  [ill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  05  to         25  at  mill,  in  carload   lots. 

Xew  3  i  tiding  on  quantity. 

■    .  5C    tO     l.L'.'le. 

□  lots  .  No.  3,  Ic.  to  5.50c. 

2,    I. _'.ic. 
■  •'.  'J.   i.Mie.  to  5.25c. 
1 
I   n  lots  ,  x  ,.  i.  5.25c.  to  6.00c 
Writ i i  ' ' -c 

Sulphite   bond.   Id  ■_.!-.   to   71  ■_■<■. 

Drowns.   -  75. 

Eibr.  -  :.7o. 

Manila.   B.,  $2.90  to  $3.25. 
.M:h  1.50. 

Manila,  No.  1.  $3.35  to  $4.10. 
Unglazed   Kraft.  $3.50  to  $4.50. 
ed  Kraft.  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Pulp. 
Ground  wood     at   mill  .  $16  to  $17. 
Gro 1  wood.  $22  to  $25  delivered. 
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Sulphite    luublvached  ,  $48  to  $50,  delivered   i 

ada. 
Sulphite    (unbleached),   $50   up,   delivered    in 

tes. 
Sulphite  (bleachi        £58  to  $60. 
Sulphite      bleached   .    $60    up,      .1. ■liven-. I    in 

St;:" 


n   (Jan- 
United 

United 


■  ni  off  the  above  prices  on 


Paper  Stock. 


.".I)..  T 


hard  shavings,  $1  .  30  I 

«  liiie  shavings,  $]  .75. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 
White  blanks,  80c  to  B2%e. 

stocl  .  $1.40  i).  $1.45. 
Ordinary-  ledger  stock,  $1.10. 
No.  -  book  stock,  15c  to  50c. 
No.  1  book  stock.  70c. 

No.  1  Manilla  envelope  I    10  to  $1    i 

No.  1  prinl  Manillas, 
Folded  uews,   H>.    to  45c. 

<  >ver  issues,  50c. 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper,  39c.  to  35c, 
Old  white  cotton  £2.75. 

Thirds  and  blues,  $1.35  to$  1.40. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.25. 
Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 
Black  linings,  $] .  75. 
New  light  flanrn  -  i.00. 

<  irdinai  \   satinets,  80c.  to  821  '>c. 
Flock,  90c  to  92y2c. 

Tailor  Rags,  70c. 


large  quantities; 


Prices  in  Montreal  remain  aboul  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  substitution  of  spol   quotations 
i  of  conl  racts. 

■  ions  f  o.b.  .Muni  real  a 

Book  and  News  Paper. 

Roll  News,    -In  ton   for  large  orders;  $45 

ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  New  ■  17  per  ton  for  large  orders 

■■ni  for  small  orders. 
No.  IB  to  6c  per  lb. 

No.  2  >0  to   $4.75  in   large  quantities; 

iall  quantities. 
I  00  to  $4.25  in 
m  small  quantiti 
Writ  i 

■    Bond,  6'  '■■■  to  B1  2C. 

J  Wrappings. 

Brow  ii.  per  100  lbs.,  car  lo 

'  65;  ] 
n,  car   lots  ■   tons 

nilla,  car  Ii 

10;  5  tont 

ni.,, 


i  urers  are  ijuol  ing   10  ] 
h  rapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy   bleaching,  $43  to  45  per  ton. 
News  quality .  -  H  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Craft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 
Ground  wood,  No.  1,  $$15  to  $16. 

ind    wood,    No.  2,   $22   to  .-I' I.    delivere 

Stairs. 


!     United 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New   York,   August   25,  1914. 

The    opinion    in    the    local      market    regarding    the 

ground  wood  situ. 'in  o  is  thai  there  has  been  too  much 

of  its  real  phases.     The  loss  of  10,000  tons  by 

lire  only   a  few  v  las  already  shown  some  in 

fluence  on  the  market.     S grinders  have  attempted 

ke  advantagi    ol    thi    present   situation,  and  have 

i  theii   fresh  pulp  at  a  mill  price  of  $25   No  paper 

mill  would  consider  sui  other  fancy   prices 

i  anging  from  $2  i    to  $24.     The  real 

.    1 1  ■  i <  I  wood  were  made  at   $17.50  to  $18.50 

f.o.b.  mill.     Good  supplies  have  been  moved  al    these 

prices. 

The      domestic      sulphite      situation      i      s what 

er.     Manufactui ers  have  decided  that   it   is  the 

bi  •:   policy    uol    to  lake  advantage  of  the  impossibility 

Foreign  pulp  and  have  put  a  price  of  $42.50  io 

o.b.   mill   on   unbleached   sulphite.     Some  quota 

such   as  $50  and   $60   f.o.b.  mill,  even   mad.    by 

manufacturers  of  sulphite,  who  found   uo  market    for 

theii    g Is  at    that    price.     There    was   almost    a 

of    vvilduess    in    the    foreign    pulp    market    during   the 
nisi   w.ek.  after  the  war  began.     Fancy    prices  were 
I  among  many   importers.       Then  it   became  evi- 
dent that  there  was  really  very   little  to  the  talk  that 
passed   from   mouth   to  mouth   regarding    prices.     The 
truth  is  that  importers  did  not  sell  except   to  regular 
customers  and  then  no  advantage  was  taken.     Impor- 
ters have  tried  to  make  a  pro  rata  division  of  the  small 
supplies   they    have  on   dock,   amongst    their  contract 
■  is.        There   are   no   p 
The  foreign  rags  and  bagging  situation  is  the  same 
as   the   pulp   market.       No  quotations  are   made,  and 
whai    supplies   are   available   are    being    fairly   divided 
amongst    regular   customers.      .Mills   are    less    inclined 

i jeel    materials   now.   and    in    fact    have   accepted 

without    protest,   goods  thai    they    have   rejected   after 
pay  iiiL!  all    Ft  eighl    rales. 

rags  are  scarce,  an.l   pries   in  all   grades 
have  von.-  up  under  a  fair  demand,  from   ' -.-  to   1,-  a 

ol     alk   among   pack 
ices  1  h.;.    v.  ill  mo\  e  si  nil'.       M  a 
imaginary   activity,  for  the  dealers  m 

hit   ving   stock    wherever   there   is  a   profit. 

■  s    taken    ad\  ailtagc    of    the 

pi.  s.n      situation   and    have    failed    to   deliver   g Is   ol 

by  some  dealers.  On  investigation  the  dealers 
learned  that  the  goods  were  shipped  by  the  packer  at 
the  order  of  someone  .Ke  who  offered  aboul  $2.00  a 
ion  more  for  the  goods. 

\losi   ..id   wast,    papers  have   been   rather  plentiful. 

pulp  sliipmi  nis.  paper  mauufac 

hirers  hnvi    been  looking  for  substitutes,       Kraft   and 

Manilla  pap  ore,  been  in  good  demand  at 

11    hundred    and    mixed    old    inanillaa 

sold  ai  $2.60  11  I  id  Mai  sio.k  advanced  from 

(rude   sold    for    in  cents,       linn 
osld  ni  indie,!  and  Mat  stock  Advanced   from 
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$2  to  $4  ;i  ton  over  previous  quotations.  There  are 
plenty  of  old  newspapers  on  hand  on  accounl  of  the 
heavy  editions  of  newspapers  in  this  city.  Prices, 
despite  this  have  advanced  about  a  dollar  a  ton  for  all 
grades  of  old  news.  Mixed  papers  sold  at  4'-!'^  to  4> 
cents  a  hundred. 

Pulp. 
Quotations  on  all  European  pulps  have  been  with- 
drawn  ami   available   supplies   are    ;ominanding    very 
high  levels.      The  following  ranges  are  purely  nominal 
ami  cannot  !"•  taken  as  a  i  '   the  tnarki  t. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  $24,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivei 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  ilom..  2's  to  -'  i   E.o.b.  mill. 
Unbleached   Sulphite,    impt.,   2.25    to   2.45,   ex    dock, 

New  York. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  2.1-"  to  3.00; 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  3.00  to  3.55,  ex  dock,  New 

York.  ■  x 

Easy  Bleaching,  impt..  '2.~i~>.  ex  dock,  New  York. 
Unbleached    sulphate,    impt.,    2.25    to   2.35,    ex    dock, 

Xew  York. 
Bleached   sulphate,   impt.,   2.80c   to   3.00c,    ex     dock, 

Xew  York. 
Kraft  Pulp.  2.25  to  2.35,  ex.  dock,  New  York. 
Paper. 
The  demand  for  all  grades  of  paper  has  advanced 
to  srmie  extent.     Prices  in  all  grades  have  been  with- 
drawn, bul    the  quotations  given   below    give  an   idea 
of   the   price   at    which    paper   has    hern    sold    in    New 
York.      Jobbers  have  had  only  small  stocks,  and  are 
now  making  a  stiff  effort  to  cover  their  shelves  i 

prices  go  anj    higher.       Newsprint   has  ved  rapidly 

mi  eoniraet  ami  sheel  news  iias  advanced  from  2.15 
to  2. :">.">  f.o.h.  Xew  York.  News  iapers  have  ml  down 
the  number  of  pages  and  have  onsumptivi 

increases  at  a  minimum.  With  the  large  tonnage 
that  was  on  hand  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  there  has 
really  been  little  extra  demand  on  newsprini  nills. 
The  feeling  is  that  renewal  prices  will  probably  he  a 
little   higher   than    at    present.       Side    runs   are 

Manufacturers  have  not  been  running  their 
machines  any  wider  than  is  necessarj  to  make  the 
rolls  I'm-  contract  movement,  and  thus  side  runs  have 
qo1  accumulated.  Offers  of  2.20c  a  pound,  f.o.h.  New 
York,  were  made  this  week.  Kraft  papers  have  ad- 
vanced a  quarter  of  a  cenl  a  pound  and  are  in  g I 

demand.      Tissues  are  none  tooplentiful  and  prici  - 
soaring.      45c  to  50c  a  ream  for  a  No.  1  white  is 
rare.        Manilla   tissues   reached   the   50c   mark   and   are 
likely  to  go  still  higher.      The  demand  for  pattern  tis- 
sues has  hren  very  heavy  and  its  price  has  gone  up. 

Boxboards   have   1 n    in    fair   demand,   and   are   now 

being  sold   at  the   prevailing   price   of  a    few    mouths 
Prices  on  writings,  bonds  and  ledgers  have  been 
withdrawn. 

These    quotations    are    purely    nominal.        All    mills 
withdrawn  prices  and  quote  only  on  orders 
a   30-days'  supply  : 

Quotations. 
News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  i"  $2.05  f.o.b. 
News,   rolls,  contract   renewals.  $2.05,   f.o.h. 
News,  side    runs.   2   2l 
News,  sheets.  2.35  ..oh.  \.w  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots.  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing   paper,   superfine,    lT;,e   to   17c,   del.   eas 

Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra   tine.   11.-  del.   east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 

Writing   paper.    No.    1.    tine.    He.    del.    east    of   the    Miss. 
River. 


Writing    paper.    No.    2,    tine.    8c    del.    east     of    the     All-,. 

River. 
Writing   paper,   engine  sized.  4^>c   to  8c  del.  east    of 
the   Miss.   River. 

Bond    paper.    5c    to    24e,    delivered    east    of     .Mississippi 

River. 
Ledger  paper.  8c  to  ::(),-.  delivered  east   of  Mississippi 

River. 
Linen  paper,  7c  to   is,-,  delivered  east   of  Mississippi 

River. 
-Manila  jute.  5c  to  .">  I  ,e.  delivi 
Manila,  wood.  2.65  to  3.25,  delivered. 

Kraft.  No.  I.  $3.85  M  $4. "o. h.  New  York. 

Kraft.  No.  2,  $3.25  to  $3.35  f.o.h.  New  York. 

Boxboards,  news.  $30  per  ton.  delivered. 

Boxboards,  straw .  $28  per  ton.  .1, 

Wood  pulp  board,  $42.50  per  ton.  delivered. 

Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  45c  to  47 'or  f.o.h.  New    York. 

Tissue,  fourdrinier,  ode  f.o.h.  New   York. 

e,  jute  Manila.  45c  to  50c,  f.o.h.  New   York 


NOT  PESSIMISTIC.  ANYWAY. 

headers  in  the  writing  and  bond  manufactures,  while 
ling  the  present  situation  ts  intensely  problem- 
atical, are  not  disposed  I(,  |„.  downhearted  over  the 
outlook.  There  is  every  probability  of  a  strou 
vival  to  ( 'anadian  made  L'ods,  and  whatever  the  de- 
mand, prices  should   he  g I. 


!  HUGO  HARTIG  j 

Wood  Pulp 

of    all  kinds 

i 

Chief  Offices :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
SOLE    AGENTS    FOR   UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 


HUGH   R.   BLETHEN 

21   Park  Row.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


For  Paper  -_.  and  Pulp  Mills 


— 


TRAVELING    CRANES 

OVERHEAD TRAMV/AY  SYSTEMS 
TROLLEYS  fcgd  CHAIN  HOISTS 


Air   Compressors— Air  Hoists 
Electric  Hoists 
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Books  for  Paper  Makers 

THE  PAPEB  MH.Ii  CHEMIST    By  Henry  P. 

M.A.,  Ph.D  ,i:  llh,s' 

n.lex. 
Pari 

Raw  Matei 

perties  and  Analysis  of  Lime.  S  Alkali, 

Mineral    A< 

am!     i  Starch. 

;    ailing.   Coloring  Mat  onia  So 

oal   Tar 

:     Stuffs    and 

r   Treatment.    Cellulose   and    the    [sola 

tics  .  -  Boiling.    Pu  ,  [echani 

Sulphate  Pulps.      Price  *i.50  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.    By  C.   I'.  Cro 
,  .1.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revise.1,  and  enlarged; 
12mo.  cloth,  419  pages.  98  illustratioi 
folding  pi  • 

Part  Contents: 

Cellulose.    Physical   Structure   of   Fibres. 

and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant 

Account    of    the    Chemical    and 

Phyai  -,-ristics    of    the    Principal     Raw 

Materials,  etc.  Prii-o   $5.00    m  I 

Tin;  TES1  1NG  "l'  VTO<  ii>  it  PP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon. 

A   Pra  tical  Handbook  in  Two   P  Appen 

dix. 

Part    I.  The    Determination    oi 

Part   II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;    Appen 

1  i    Chemistry    of    Blea  er,     (2) 

Bleach  Liquor,   (3)"  Oxidation         I  Mus 

trated.  Price  $2.50  o 

PAPERMAKING.    By  Cross  &  Bevan.    Third  Edition. 

Text  Book  written  by  scientific,  experts. 

Price  $o.00  net. 

BBS  (IN  CELLULOSE.    New  Edition   (1905- 
in.     Deals  with  the 

■  ellulose  of  value  to  the  pi 

Price  .- 


+  f 

+  + 

LINK  BELTING'  1 


Malleable  Castings. 


TIIK    MANUFACTURE   "I'    PAPER. 

ilall,    F.C.S.      A    popular    treatise 


By    R.   W.   Sin 

of    the    subject. 


Made  of  Strong,  Clean  J 
+ 
+ 


Accurate  Pitch — All 

tested  before  leaving 

shop. 


Prompt   Shipments   From   Our   Large   Stock 


t  We  also  manufacture:  SAWDUST  and  REFUSE  + 

CHAINS,  PULLEYS,  SPROCKET-WHEELS 

BEARINGS,  ETC. 


+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

!  ELEVATOR  BUCKETS, 

!  STEEL    and    MALLE- 

!  ABLE  IRON 

+ 
+ 

J   All  sizes  and  gauges  carried 

+  in  steel. 

+ 

+ 


!  H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO. ! 


*    CHICAGO 

+    NEW  YORK 

+  + 


+ 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave.    + 
Fulton  Bldg.  50  Church  St.    t 


PAPEB  MAKERS'  POCKET  BOOK.  By  .lam 

ill;    i  m  piled  for  mill  opera 
ticials. 
1'n. 

WOOD    PULP    AND    lis    i  SES      Bj  I 

of     w.     n.     Bacon;      264 

-  ipply ;   tin-   r   i 

Vo 

Price  $2.00  net 

PAPERMAKING.       By  It.  \\ 
Price  ! 
CHAPTERS  UN  PAP 

I  n   •". 

Price,  per  volurn 
papei 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
fioo  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Paice  in~.  tid  net,  or  post  free  1 1-.  9d. 
Demy    8vo.,    cloth    bound,  sill)    pp. 

The  Paper  Makers' 
Directory   of 
All  Nations. 

Annnsiirc   lie   In  Papetrie  tie  Toutes  les  Nations.     Inter- 
nationales Adressbuch   aamtlicher  Pnpierfabrik- 
auten   der   Welt. 
Alphabetically  Arranged.  Printed  in  Clear  Type. 

CONTENTS    INCLUDE 

Bo  ird    Mills     Names  and    Addresses 
es,   with    im 

i  ,    ill    l*ow  raphlc 

tii-. i  ordlng    in 

Mills    Ri  |)l 

I 'a  per  Stoi  i 

II... Ml.l 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  Devoted   to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and   Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry  with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of   Conditions  in   the  Allied  Trades. 

Published  by  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Limited 
35-45  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.  Phone  Main  2662 

Toronto  Office,  44-4(1  Lombard  Street.  Phone  Main  6764. 

New  York  Office,  206  Broadway. 
ROY     L.    CAMPBELL,    B.A.,    B.Sc.F.,  Editor.  A.  G.  MclNTYRE,    B.A.,    B.Sc,   Contributing    Editor-. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  Month.  Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  Publishers'  hands  ten 
days  before  date  of  issue.  The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of  practical  interest  which,  on  publi- 
cation, will  be   paid  for. 

SUBSCRIPTION  to  any  address  in  Canada,  $2.00— Elsewhere  $2.50  (10  shillings).  Single  Copies  20c. 


VOL.   XII. 


MONTREAL,   SEPTEMBER    15,    1914 


No.   18 


Cheerful  but  Careful 

From  all  parts  of   tin-    Canadian    industrial     world 
(■(inn'  reports  that   conditions  are   not    nearly   so 

as  it  was  once  feared  they  mighl  I te.     While  many 

lines  df  business  are  practically  shut  down,  and  chari- 
table organizations  are  looking  for  a  winter  of  nn 
precendented  stress  ami  activity,  many  trades  and  busi 
nesses   are   assuming  almost    normal    proportions. 

The  Toronto  correspondent  of  this  magazine  makes 
a  statement  which  should  bring  cheer  to  the  heart  of 
almost  all  our  readers,  viz..  that  tie  large  department 
stores  are  placing  orders  for  a  full  supply  of  paper 
for  catalogues.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  ('ana 
dian  domestic  and  financial  conditions,  will  realize  that 
not  only  is  this  a  welcome  impetus  to  the  paper  in- 
dustry, hut  it  gives  one  of  the  best  promises  possible 
of  good  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
mail-order  house  is  a  very  great  factor  in  the  dis- 
tribution  of  goods  from  coast  to  coasl 
*      *      »      » 

So    far.   despite   rumors  that   a    move    would    soon    be 

made,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  tl pening  of 

the  exchanges. 

This   is   clear   enough    indication    that,    whil udi 

tions  are  bright,  still,  beyond  the  sunshine  of  to-day 
the  weather  is  uncertain.  The  banks  are  taking  no 
chances.  This  may  be  one  underlying  reason  tor  the 
general  optimism.  The  progress  of  the  railways,  the 
extension  of  credits,  the  possibilities  of  developments 
in  export  trade  and  the  increase  of  Canadian  i 
factures   are   but    a    few   of   the   influences   that    will 

have   a    bearing   on    the    general    situation.        X an 

can  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  will 
1>-  the  movements  of  industry  and  finance  in  the  near 
future.       But  all  in  all.  the  outlook  is  cheerful. 


Practically  without  exception  the  pulp  ami  paper 
manufacturers  of  the  Dominion  are  (put,-  confidenl 
and   optimistic.       The   news   market    is   holding   well, 

and  all  other  lines  are  firm.       The  demand   for  g I 

qualities  of  pulp  is  keeping  up  satisfactorily,  and  or 
ders  by  the  score  have  had  to  be  cut  down  or  restrict- 
ed by  sulphite  manufacturers. 

About    six    weeks    ago    the    available    stocks    ,,f    news 

print  and  sulphite  began  to  he  called  into  requisition. 

At  the  present  time  about  fifty  per  cent  of  these  sup- 
pins  have  been  used  up  and  it  is  probable  that  an- 
other   sl\    Ue,|<S    Will    see    the    ell.l    of    tile    stocks. 

After  this  period  has  elapsed,  there  is  almost  certain 
to  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Canadian  pulp.  There  is 
almost   sinv  to  he  a  steady   increased   demand,  and   .-on 

ditions  in  general  will  have  settled  down  to  a  new  level 

tar  above  that  which  has  been  in  evidence  in  the  Do 
minion.  Some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  state 
most  sincerely  that  the  present  prices  of  newsprint 
and  pulp  are  not  ,-xerssive.  Contracts  ill  nearly  all 
are  being  taken  care  of  without  any  advance 
whatever   and    tin-   only   instance   in    which    then-    has 

1 "  ,h''  slightest  raisin-  of  prices  to  those  who  have 

placed  orders  with  pulo  and  paper  manufa 
where   tlier,-   may    have   been   some    vacilation   on    the 
part   of  the   purchaser   or   lack   of  confidence   in    the 
manufacturer.       It   is  only   fair  to  state  j,,   this  con- 
m-ction  that   Canadian  manufacturers  as  a   whole  have 
been    absolutely    loyal    to   their   bom,    tide    contracts    in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada   and   rep,, 
the  contrary  or  rumors  that  there  will  he  a  throwing 
off  of  responsibility  on  account  of  the  state  ,,f  war  in 
Britain,  are  neither  w.-ll  founded  nor  fair.     Wherever 
such  fears  may  have  influenced  American  purch 
it    is    almost    certain    that    they    arose    through    misin- 
formation  or   a    rumor   which   in   troublous   times   are 
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nearly  always  current.  The  stories  of  the  mining  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  which  found  credence  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  arc  of  the  same  nature  The  censorshiu 
which  is  being  placed  upon  the  military  movements 
might  well  be  placed  over  some  of  the  reports  on  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  Dominion. 
•      *       » 

Nor  will  any  contracts  suffer  loss  through  the  efforts 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  find  new  markets.  It 
IS  expected  that  the  newsprint  manufacturers  will  go 
ahead  with  their  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
South  American  trade.  In  this  thej  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  Sir  George  Foster.  Canadian  .Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  who  issued  not  long  ago  a  bulletin 
urging  Canadians  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
make  good  their  opportunities  to  secure  the  markets 
vacated  by  the  Germans,  sir  George  points  out  in  his 
bulletin  that  Germany  even  ships  almost  half  a  million 

dollars'  worth  of  paper  to  Canada  and  there  are  beside 
the  great  fields  which  are  now  cut  off  from  any  export 
by  the  German  nation. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that  South  Am- 
erican trade  will  Save  to  be  well  secured  before  it  can 
be  accounted  sure. 

A  moratorium  has  been  in  force,  and  the  industrial 
conditions  have  not  been  any  too  stable.  It  has  taken 
time  to  build  up  Germany's  foreign  trade,  and  it  will 
take  time  to  do  the  same  for  Canada.      Again,  the  war 

will  not  last  forever,  and  it  would  in-  wise  for  export- 
ers to  see  themselves  well  protected  by  proper  con- 
tracts before  venturing. 


For  Improving  Soda   Pulp 
Production 


l-'l-'M! 


the    Forest    Service.    I'.S.    Department    of 

Agriculture. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the  pre- 
sent war  crisis  is  the  probability  that  German  patents 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  will  he  cancelled  and 
thrown  on  the  market  by  the  respective  Governments. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Great  Britain  the  value  of 
German  inventions  in  the  papermaking  industry   runs 

into  millions  of  dollars,  and   in  Canada   not   a   few  Ger- 
man device,  and   pr< sses  relating  to  paper  making 

have  been  protected.       In  Ottawa,  Montreal  and  To 

.   there    is   already    considerable    activity    among 

manufacturers,  actual  ami  prospective,  and  it   would  he 

no  surprise  if  many  devices  which  have  heretofore  been 

incomplete  I ause  of  the  basic  nature  of  the  foreign 

claims  should  he  manufactured. 

•       •       •       • 
In  our  present   issue  we  have  peculiar  pleasure  in 

■lit  inc.'   to    our    readers   a    thoughtful    article    by    an 

efficiency   engineer  of  wide   experience,    Mr.    Edward 

.1.  Trimbey.   M.   ]•'..,  of  the  Canada   Taper  (' pain  .    Mr. 

Trimbey  has  shown  m  his  article  that  grasp  of  Bcien- 

tigation  which   is  so  ■  to  the  man 

who  aracy   and   thoroughness  in   his  work. 

It   is  an   unusual    method    which    Mr.   Trunbly    has    pur 
and    his    results    will     find     hearty      appreciation 

ghout  th.-  indu 


Why  some  soda  pulp  mills  are  using  from  10  to  '_'() 
per  cent  more  pulp  wood,  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
more  chemicals,  and  from  10  to  40  per  cent  more 
steam,  and  require  much  larger  plains  and  more  la- 
bor for  the  same  output  per  day  than  other  mills,  mak- 
ing  a  similar  product  is  explained  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  a  recently  issued  bulletin.  The 
answer  is  to  be  found,  in  part  at  least,  says  the  bulle- 
tin, in  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  effect  upon 
the  yield  and  quality  <d'  pulp  of  such  factors  as  am- 
ount of  caustic  soda  per  pound  of  wood,  duration  of 
cooking,  pressure  or  temperature  of  cooking,  and  con- 
centration of  the  cooking  chemicals. 

Experiments  carried   on  at   the    I'.S.   forest   service 

laboratory  with  clear  sound  aspen  wood  gave  yields 
of  good  pulp  ranging  from  10  to  25  per  cent  higher, 
than  the  better  run  of  yields  reported  by  pulp  mills 
and    in    some    cases    with    shorter    cooking    periods    and 

less  chemicals.  Yields  of  well-separated  unbleached 
pulps  as  high  as  56  or  58  pounds  per  100  pounds  of 

wood  can  be  obtained  from  aspen,  says  the  depart- 
ment,  if  the   wood    is   of  the   best   quality.        Yields   of 

from  54  to  55  per  cent  were  secured  which  required 

only  from  10  to  11  per  cent  of  bleach. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experiments  it  is  stated  that 
minimum  cooking  periods  of  from  :!  to  4  hours  may  be 
used   with   aspen    for  bleaching   pulps,   provided   the 

other  cooking  conditions  are  properly  maintained. 
Greater  severity  of  cooking  is  accompanied  with  a 
decrease    ill    the   yield    of   crude    pulp,    ami    usually     of 

screened  pulp.  While  the  amount  of  bleach  required 
decreases  with  increasing  severity  of  cooking,  a  point 
is  soon  reached  where  such  decrease  fails  to  counter- 
balance tic  decrease  ill  yield.  Moreover,  the  decreas- 
ed yields  from  more  severe  cooking  result  in  a  greater 

cost   of  wood  and  soda   per  ton  id'  pulp. 

Increasing  the  initial  amount  of  digester  liquor  in- 
creases the  condensation  ami  steam  consumption  and 
hence  the  cost,  because  of  the  greater  volume  to  be 
healed.        Increasing    either    the    duration    or    pressure 

has  a  similar  effect,  because  of  the  greater  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation. 

Prom  a  study  of  the  results  of  these  ex  perinieut  s. 
Bays   the   department,    it    should    be   possible    for   a    mill 

operator  so  to  regulate  th toking  process 

cure  th.'  largesl   possible  yield  of  pulp  of  the  desired 
quality  at  a  minimum  cost   for  chemicals,  fuel,  labor, 
and    overhead    charges,   so    far   as    the    operation    is    af 
bj  the  cooking  conditions  considered. 


In  making  prophecies  as  to  the  progress  of  Canada 

in    the    mar    future    and    after    the    war.    the    financial 

ami  industrial  experts  iii  all  centres  are  laying  greal 

stress    upon    the    assured    prosperity     of   the     pulp     and 

paper  industry.    When  other  businesses  are  having  dif 

ftcilltj    the    paper   trade    is   almost     certain     to    sue | 

Well. 
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THE   DRYING   OF   PAPER 

By  EDWARD  J.  TRIMBEY,  M.  E. 
Efficiency  Engineer  with  the  Canada  Paper  Company 

__   Written  Specially  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


The  proper  drying  of  paper  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  both  quality  and 
economy.  Various  devices  are  in  use  to  regulate  the 
drying  by  controlling  the  temperature  or  the  pressure, 
and  there  are  various  systems  for  removing  the  con 
densed  steam  from  the  dryers  and  for  preventing  the 
loss  nf  steam  from  the  dryers  before  condensation  by 
the  use  of  individual  traps  for  each  dryer,  or  by  using 
larger  traps  for  a  number  of  dryers.  The  advantages 
tn  be  trained  in  this  way  are  well  known  but  there  are 
a  number  of  other  points  in  connection  with  the  drying 
of  paper  which  are  of  considerable  importance  but 
are   not  generally   known. 

Some  time  ago  the  problem  of  increasing  the  pro 
duction  of  a  certain  machine  making  bag  and  manila 
papers  was  brought  up  and  it  was  found  that  the 
production  was  held  bark  on  account  of  lack  of  dry 
ing  surface.  The  question  then  arose  whether  the  back 
pressure  would  !><■  increased  and  if  so.  what  ini 
would  be  necessary,  and  what  effect  would  this  have 
on  the  strength  ;  should  extra  dryers  be  added  ;  or  would 
the  addition  of  frit  dryers,  bj  removing  moisturi 
tin-  felts,  increase  the  rates  of  drying. 

.Many  tests  haw  been  made  to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  steam  used  by  the  dryers  as  a  whole,  either 
by  metering  the  steam  supplied  to  them,  or  by  passmu 
the  condensed  steam  from  them  through  a  condensor 
ami  weighing  it  in  open  tanks,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
have  any  definate  information  as  to  tin  rati-  of  drying 
on  the  individual  dryers,  or  as  to  tin-  effect  of  back 
pressure  or  frit  dryers.  It  would  !>,•  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  measure  the    amount    of    steam     condi 

by  the  individual  dryers  as  to  do  so  n  would  be  □ is 

sary  to  use  a  separate  condenser  ami  weighing  tank 
for  each  dryer,  ami  also  to  provide  some  means  of  pre 
venting  tin-  strain  from  escaping  from  the  dryers  before 
being  condensed. 

It  was  thought  that  the  work  done  bj  several  of  the 
last  dryers  could  be  easily  determined  by  taking  sam- 
ples of  the  paper  going  to  the  red  am!  drying 
for  per  cent  of  moisture,  ami  then  bj  by-passing  - 
of  these  last  dryers,  one  at  a  time,  ami  again  taking 
samples  for  moisture  This  method  worked  satisfactor- 
ily until  two  dryers  had  been  by-passed  but  by  that  time 
the  machine  began  to  disappear  behind  the  pile  of 
"broke,"  and  it  was  sen  that  some  other  method 
would  need  to  lie  devised. 

The  method  finally  decided  upon  as  the  most  feas 
ible  was  to  have  the  machine  tender  insert  the  "squirt" 
about  fifteen  inches  and  cut  off  a  strip  twenty  or  thirty 

feet   long,  then  draw  the  '-squirt    to  th l^-  of  the 

sheet,  and.  after  waiting  about  ten  seconds,  p 
the  operation.  Starting  back  at  the  last  dryer  the 
back  tender  tore  off  this  strip  when  it  camethrough, 
and  it  was  immediately  placed  in  a  covered  can.  The 
next  strip  was  torn  after  passing  the  preceeding  top 
dryer,  the  third  strip  after  passing  the  next  preceeding 
top  dryer,  and  so  on  until  the  last  sample  was  taken 
from  the  last  press  before  coming  to  the  dryers.  Each 
sample  as  taken  was  placed  in  a  covered  can  and  as 
soon      as   possible   a    given   amount   was  weighed   and 


placed  in  the  drying  oven  where  they  remained  until 
there  was  no  further  loss  in  weight.  While  these 
samples  were  all  taken  from  the  front  side  of  the  sheet 
ami  might  not  represent  tin-  average  of  the  entire  width 
of  the  sheet,  the  results  obtained  were  relative  and 
showed  tie-  increase  iii  the  percentage  of  bone-dry 
paper  as  tin-  sheet  travelled  from  dryer  to  dryer  ami. 
by  computation  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  from 
the  sheet  h\  cadi  dryer  could  be  determined.  Saving 
found  that  this  method  could  In-  used  for  making  a 
detailed  stu,|\   of  the  rate  of  drying  if  desired,  it  was 

decided     to     first     determine     the     relation     between     the 

Strength  factor  ami  the  steam  pressure  on  the  dryer 
header. 

In  order  to  eliminate  variations  in  strength  which 
would  he  due  to  variations  in  the  relative  amounts  of 
ground  wood  and  sulphite  furnished  these  tests  were 
made  on  a   machine  making  a   100  per  eenl   sulphite 

sj !-     Tests  were  continued  for  ten  hours  a  day  for 

six   days,   taking  samples   from    each    reel    made   during 
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Fig.  1 — Showing  effect  of  moisture  and  pressure  on 
the  dryer  header,  on  the  strength  of  bag  paper. 

this  time.  Duplicate  sets  of  samples  were  taken,  one 
set  being  tested  for  moisture  ami  the  second  set  for 
weight  and  strength.  The  second  set  consisted  of  four 
sheets  which  were  weighed  together  to  obtain  a  fair 
average,  and  each  sheet  was  then  tested  in  four  dif- 
ferent places  with  the  .Mullen  Tester,  thus  giving  the 
average  of  sixteen  tests  for  strength  for  each  reel. 
The  ratio  between  the  bursting  strength  and  the  weight 
per  ream  on  the  24in.  x  36in— 500  basis  was  taken 
as  the  "Strength  Factor."  The  steam  pressure  on  the 
dryer  header  was  noted  each  time  samples  were  taken 
While  the  object  in  view  had  been  to  determine  the 
relation  between  the  strength  factor  and  the  pressure 
on  the  dryer  header  it  was  found  on  working  up  the 
results  ut  these  tests,  that  the  moisture  i,,  the  finished 
paper  had  varied  from  4.8  pc  cent  to  8.0  peT  cent  and 
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that  the  strength  factor  varied  with  the  anxounl  of 
moisture  as  well  as  with  the  pressure  used  for  drying. 
The  tests  were  accordingly  divided  into  two  groups, 
group  of  thirty-five  tests  in  which  the  moisture 
varied  from  6.0  per  cenl  to  8.0  per  cenl  and  a  second 
group   of  thirty   tests   in   which   the   moisture    varied 
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Figs.  2  &  3— Showing  effect  on  rate  of  drying,  of  by 
passing  dryers  to  act  as  felt  dryers. 

i  5.9  per  cent.    These  groups  were 

further  subdivided  into  Bets  of  fivi    tests  pach,  taking 

mately  the  same  pressure  on  the 

Factor   and 

[a  were  |  •  I « » 1 1 .  - .  i  giving  the  curves 


These  curves  show  that  while  the  strength  remains 
fairly  constanl  for  pressures  on  the  dryer  header  up 
to  about  seven  pounds  there  is  a  rapid  falling  oft  when 
the  paper  is  dried  al  a  higher  pressure;  and  also  show 
thai  a  reduction  in  moisture  below  six  per  cent  causes 
a  marked  falling  ore  in  strength  in  addition  to  the  loss 
due  to  the  use  of  too  high  a  pressure.  With  an  average 
of  6.6  per  cenl  moisture,  the  strength  factor  which  is 
71.;,  per  cenl  up  to  7  pounds  pressure  on  the  dryer 
header  falls  off  to  68  per  cent  a1  13  pounds  pressure, 
a  loss  of  8.7  per  cenl  in  strength,  while  when  the  aver- 
age moisture  in  the  paper  was  reduced  to  5.4  per  cenl 
the  strength  factor  was  but  72.5  per  cent  at  7  pounds 
and  65.5  per  cent  al  13  pounds,  showing  a  difference 
of  12  per  cenl  in  strength  between  a  sheel  dried  at 
aboul  •">  pounds  pressure  on  the  dryer  header  with  6.6 
per  cenl  moisture.  This  is  about  the  difference  which 
through  the  calenders.  This  series  of  tests  was  also 
one  containing  25  per  cent  of  ground  wood. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  a  greater  pel ntage  of 

moisture  a  second  series  of  tests  was  made  varying  the 
moisture  from  6.0  per  cenl  to  8.6  per  cent  which  was 
about  as  high  as  could  be  carried  without  danger  of 
showing  a  water-finish  effect  in  spots  when  passing 
through  the  calenders.  This  series  of  tests  was  also 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  group  of  those  containing 
less  than  7  per  cent  of  moisture  and  another  of  those 
containing  7  per  cent  or  more.  The  results  for  the 
various  pressures  for  these  two  ranees  of  moisture 
give  curves  which  practically  coincided,  and  were  near 
enough  to  warrant  tl onclusion  that  when  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  the  dried  paper-  is  from  6.5 
per  cent  to  7.(1  per  cent  a  small  increase  in  the  amount 

of  moisture  does  not  materially  affect  the  strength. 
A  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  moisture  would  no 
doubt  reduce  the  strength,  though  no  tests  were  made 
to  determine  this  point.  It  is  quite  likely  that  within 
practical  Hunts  the  strength,  would  not  be  affect- 
ed. 

Having  determined  thai  il  was  not  economical  to 
increase  production  by  using  high  back  pressures,  the 
next  point  investigated  was  the  influence  of  fell 
dryers  on  the  rate  of  drying.  This  was  done  by  taking 
samples  of  t  he  pa  pel-  from  each  alternate  dryer  from  the 
calenders  hack  to  the  last  press,  as  described  above, 
and  determining  the  per  cent  of  bone-drj  paper  at 
each  point.  Fourteen  tests  were  made  in  this  way,  scv 
en  tests  with  the  paper  passing  over  all  of  the  dryers, 
and  seven  with  the  sheel  bj  passing  the  third  and  ninth 
dryers  from  the  wet  end. 

The  results  Of  these  tests  are  show  ii  bj  FigS.  L'  and  :'.. 
Both    sets    of   tests    were    l"i  ■  ( 1 1 1  <  •.  ■  1 1    to    the    same    speed    and 

pressure  on  the  dryer  header  for  better  comparison; 
the  average  weight  for  the  lirst  series  of  tests  when  all 
of  the  dryers  were  in  use  was  '_'l  in.  \  36  in.  \  500 
39.2  lbs.  and  came  to  the  dryers  at  an  average  of  24.9 
per  cent  bone-dry,  while  for  the  second  series  of  tests 
when  the  third  and  ninth  dryers  from  the  wet  end  were 

bj  passed  the  average  weight  was  36.2  ll>s.  with  an 
average  of  25.9  per  cent  bone-drj  paper  in  the  sheel 
coining  to  t  he  drj  era. 

In  FiLr.  •_'.  which  shows  the  per  e.  nt  of  hone  ,\\-\  paper 
as  the  various  dryers  were  passed,  curve  No.  I  corres 
ponds  to  the  iirst  group  of  tests  witii  all  of  the  dryers 

lively.  thej  continu pial  on  passing  the  <>th  and  8th 

when  two  dryers  were  bj  passed.    Curve  No.  I  shows 

idj  increase  in  the  percent  id'  hone  drj  paper  from 

per  cenl   when  leaving  the  second  press,  to  91.8 

pel  cenl  on  leaving  the  last  dryer.    Curve  No.  2  starts 

the  see, .nd  press  at  25.9  per  cent  bone-drj   paper 

ami  continues  parallel  to  Curve  No.  I   while  passing  the 
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first  and  second  dryers  but  drops  off  at  the  third  dryer. 
While  at  the  start'  No.  2  contained  one  per  cent  more 
hone  drj  paper  than  Xo.  1,  at  the  fourth  dryer  they 
are  practically  equal  containing  28.2  per  cent  respee- 
weight  of  water  per  ream.  The  pounds  of  water  per 
dryers  at  the  ninth  dryer,  which  was  by-passed,  No.  2 
again  falls  off  and  at  the  tenth  dryer  contains  only 
33.0  per  cent  dry  bone  paper  as  compared  with  34.5 
per  cent  for  Xo.  1,  when  none  of  the  dryers  were  by- 
passed. 

This  machine  was  equipped  with  dryer  felts  in  two 
sections;  on  leaving  the  fourteenth  dryer,  where  the 
first  section  ends,  the  39.1'  pound  sheet  which  left  the 
presses  containing  24.9  per  end  bone  dry  paper  has 
reached  40.9  per  cent  hone  dry  with  all  the  dryers  in 
use,  while  the  36.2  pound  sheet  which  left  the  presses 
containing  25.9  per  cent  hone  dry  paper  has  reached 
only  39.9  per  cent  hone  dry  with  two  of  the  dryers  by- 
passed. After  leaving  the  fourteenth  dryer  the  percent 
of  bone  dry  paper  increases  more  rapidly  in  the  second 
series  of  tests  than  in  the  first  series  ami  reaches  91.2 
per  cent  on  leaving  the  twenty-sixth  drj  er  as  compared 
with  89.9  per  cent  but  this  is  due  to  its  being  a  lighter 

sheet,  with  the  sp 1  and  pressure  <>n  the  dryer  header 

the  same  in  each  ease. 

The  curves  in  Pig.  3  show  the  reduction  in  the  total 
weight  id'  water  per  ream.  The  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  hone  dry  paper  have  been  computed  tor  tin' 
paper  leaving  each  pair  of  dryers  and  this  has  been  mul- 
tiplied by  the  hone  dry  weight  per  ream;  this  i 
the  total  pounds  of  water  in  a  ream  of  paper  as  it 
passes  eaidi  pair  of  dryers  and  as  the  amount  of  water 
removed  from  the  sheet  is  the  measure  of  the  work 
done  bj  th«'  dryers,  these  curves  show  the  effect  of  by- 
passing mole  plainly  than  the  curves  in   Pig.  2. 

When  none  of  the  dryers  were  by-passed  the  average 
weight  of  the  sheet  was  not  only  three  pounds  greater 
than  in  the  runs  with  the  dryers  by-passed,  hut   it   eon 

tailed   one   per  cent    less   hone   dry   paper,   and    iseq- 

iieiitly  more  water.  The  pounds  of  water  per  pound  id' 
horn-  dry  paper  leaving  the  press  being  3.01  as  com 
pared  with  2.86.  This  gives  an  average  of  L08.4 
pounds  of  water  in  each  ream  of  paper  as  it  left  the 
second  press  in  the  tests  when  no  dryer  were  bj  passed, 
and  only  95.3  lbs.  of  water  per  ream  in  the  tests 
when  two  were  by-passed.  <  >n  leaving  the  fourteenth 
dryer  the  amounts  were  51.8  pounds  and  50.4  pounds 
respectively.  In  the  first  case  56.6  pounds  of  water 
had  been  removed  while  in  the  second  ease  onl\  14.9 
pounds.  In  the  tests  when  no  dryers  were  l>\  passed 
there  was  tiO.l  pounds  of  water  per  ream  on  leaving 
the  twelfth  dryer,  or  4s. :;  pounds  had  been  removed 
bj  twelvi  dryers  when  the  sheet  passed  over  all  of  them 
1 1 pa reil  with  only  44.9  pounds  when  fourteen  \\--v 
used  and  two  of  these  were  by-passed. 

This  proves  that  in  by-passing  a  dryer  to  act   as  a 
felt   dryer  that  the  effect   of  the  dryer  is   lost    ent 
for  drying  paper,  ami  that  the  addition  of  a  felt  dryer 
to  a   paper  machine  would  have  no  effect    whatever, 
aside   from  increasing  the  life  of  the  dryer   felts. 

By  the  use  of  tie-  "squirt"  as  previously  described, 
samples  were  taken  from  the  last  six  or  eight  dryers, 
from  the  first  dryer  and  from  the  last  press.  Having 
the  pounds  of  water  per  pound  id'  hone  dry  pap 
the  first  dryer  ami  when  dried,  the  difference  multi- 
plied by  the  bone  dry  Weight  of  the  sheet  trace  the  total 
pounds  of  water  per  learn  removed  from  the  dryers. 
This  divided  by  the  number  of  dryers  employed  gave 
the  pounds  of  water  removed  per  dryer  per  ream  at 
the  given  speed. 


After  the  sheet  has  reached  90  per  cent  bone  dry  il 
is  more  difficult  to  remove  the  last  two  or  three  per 
cent  of  moisture,  so  to  make  conditions  uniform  the 
ranee  taken  was  between  the  wet  papier  leaving  the 
piess  and  paper  dried  to  90  per  cent  hone  dry.  To 
bring  all  id'  the  tests  to  a  common  hasis  the  pounds  of 
water  removed  per  dryer  per  ream  was  divided  by  3000 
square  feet  iii  500  sheets  '24  iii.  x  3(i  in.'  to  give  the 
amount   per  square  foot  of  paper  and  this  multiplied 

by  the  speed  in  feet  per  minute   (if  the  sp I   were  400 

feet  per  minute,  each  square  foot  of  paper  would  he  n 
contact  with  a  given  point  on  each  dryer  dnlj  one 
four-hundredth  as  lone  as  it  would  he  if  the  speed  were 
one  foot  per  minute).  This  gave  "pounds  of  water  re- 
moved per  dryer  per  square  foot  of  paper  at  one  foot 
per  minute."  which  is  a  hasis  to  which  all  the  tests 
could   he  reduced   for  comparison. 

In  this  way  tests  were  made  on  a  number  of  machines 
and  it  was  found  that  not  only  did  the  amount  id' 
water  removed  per  dryer  increase  with  the  pressure  on 
the  dryer  header,  lint  that  the  rate  of  increase  with 
an  increase  in  pressure  was  not  the  same  for  different 
machines,  nor  for  the  same  machine  on  different  days 
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Fig.    4 — Showing    variation    in    rate   of    drying     on 
different  days. 

Fig.    1   shows  the   results  obtained  achine 

on  two  different  days,  Jan.  loth  and  Peb.  16th.  Bach 
tests  i-  represented  bj  a  point,  and  while  the  tests 
taken  on  each  daj  give  points  which  locate  a  straight 
line,  one  line  is  considerably  higher  than  the  other 
ami  they  are  approximately  parallel.  The  variation 
between  different  machines  is  shown  by  Ki'_r.  5  which 
L'ives  the  relation  between  the  rate  of  drying  ami  the 
pressure  on  the  dryer  header  for  three  machines. 
The  rate  of  drying  for  No.  3  is  nearly  3d  per 
Cent  greater  than  for  Mo.  1  and  the  two  curves  a  i 
proximately  parallel  showing  equal  increments  for 
the  same  increase  in  pressure  on  the  dryer  header:  For 
\'o.  2  the  rate  of  drying  is  hut  little  greater  than  for 
No.  1  a'  atmospheric  pressure.  These  machines  were 
equipped  with  one  header  supplying  all  the  dryers  and 
the  gauge  showing  the  pressure  was  connected  at  about 

the  center.     Xo.   1   ami   \'o.  3  wer fuipped  witl    28 

dryers,  and  Xo.  2  with  twenty  dryers. 

When  the  average  rate  of  drying  has  been  determined 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  construct  a  set  of  curves  which 
will  give  at  a  glance  the  approximate  pressor.-  on  a 
dryer  header  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  to  ., 
given  degree  of  dryness  when  coming  to  the  drvers. 
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The  condition  of  the  felts,  the  weighting  of  the  presses, 
the  character  of  the  stock,  etc.,  determine  the  degree 
of  dryness  to  which  the  sheet  will  l>c  pressed,  so  if  a 
Bel  of  curves  have  been  determined  for  any  machine  on 
the  assumption  thai  the  sheel  will  be,  say  30  per  cenl 
lionr  dry,  coming  to  the  dryers,  these  curves  can  be 
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Fig.  5 — Showing    variation    in    rate    of    drying     on 
different  machines. 

used  as  an  indicator  of  the  degree  of  dryness  which  is 
actually  obtained;  for  if  the  sheel  is  less  than  30  per 
cenl  bone  dry  it  will  require  a  higher  pressure  on  the 
dryer  header  to  properly  dry  it  than  will  be  shown  for 
the  actual  weight  and  speed.  Fig.  6  gives  a  se1  of 
curves  I'm-  the  machine  No.  2,  the  rate  of  drying  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  •">.  In  making  the  computions 
for  these  curves  it  w;is  assumed  thai  the  paper  would 
be  :'>  per  cenl  bone  dry  coming  to  the  dryers,  and  that 
it  would  be  dried  to  90  per  cenl  bone  dry  paper  on 
leaving  the  third  active  dryer  from  the  calender  end; 
thus  leaving  tun  active  dryers  to  complete  the  drying 


- 
Fig.  6 — Showing  pressure  on  dryer  header  necessary 
to  dry  paper  of  given  weight  at  given  speed. 


hi  per  Cen1   to  about  ''I  per  cenl      To  use  this 
that   the  machine   was  running 

i    minute  and   making  e   36   pound   si i. 

•  n   the  dryer  header  would   be   neces 

used  in  tin'  last  dryer,  leaving 

I   -   ■    the    la-i    dryer 


cool  to  improve  the  finish!  Finding  the  intersection 
corresponding  to  300  feel  ami  36  pounds  ami  project- 
ing to  the  righl  until  we  cul  the  line  marked  "nine- 
teen active  dryers"  we  find  approximately  3  pounds 
pressure.  Now  supposing  that  we  wish  to  increase  the 
speed  to  4t)i)  feel  per  minute  while  running  a  '■'>*>  pound 
sheel  .iii.l  wish  to  by-pass  our  dryer  to  acl  as  a  felt 
dryer,  and  also  to  run  the  last  dryer  without  steam, 
how  inan\  extra  dryers  would  nerd  to  be  added  to 
the  machine  so  as  not  to  exceed  ii  pounds  pressure  on 
the  dryer  header?  Using  the  curves  as  before  we  find 
that  it  would  require  twenty-two  active  dryers,  or 
t  w  eut  \  four  drj  ers  in  all. 
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Figs.  7  &  8— Showing  rate  of  drying. 

Fig.   7  shows  the  results  obtained   bj    applying  the 
"squirt"  method  of  investigating   tin-  rate  of  drying 

on  ;i  news  machine  making  a  :'»1  pound  sheet  at  a  sp I 

of  aliont  Hit)  feci  per  minute,  with  a  pressure  of  :. 
pounds  on  the  dryer  header,  This  machine  was  equip 
ped  with  twentj  eighl  four  foot  dryers  and  a  "baby" 
dryer,  bul  no  steam  was  used  in  the  last  dryer.  This 
curve  shows  how  the  per  cent  of  bone-drj  paper  in- 
crease Bfl  tin-  sheel  travels  from  the  presses  to  the 
reel.       It   is  the  average  of  two  test   made  on  diffei 

elll    d. 

Fig    s  ni;i\    i„.  ten I  the  reciprocal  of  the  curve 

shown  in  Fig,  T  It  shows  the  pounds  of  water  per 
pound   of  bone-drj    paper  contained    in   the   sheet    on 

le;l\   ing     I  he      \  ;ll  lolls     dl'\  els 
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Fig.  9  shows  the  pounds  of  water  removed  per 
pound  of  paper  per  dryer  at  the  given  speed.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  dryers  the  points  ob- 
tained determine  a  smooth  curve.  In  testing  the 
samples  for  per  cent,  of  paper  it  is  difficult  to  get 
results  within  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.,  especially 
from  the  first  few  divers  when  the  sheet  is  about  one- 
third  paper  and  two-thirds  water.       An  error  of  this 
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Fig.  9 — Showing  pounds  of  water  removed  per  pound 
of  paper  per  dryer. 

amount  is  not  noticeable  on  the  curves  given  in  Fig. 
7  or  Fig.  8,  but  would  cause  an  error  of  from  twentj 
to  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  value  for  that  particular 
dryer  in  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

Pig.  10  is  similar  to  Pig.  7.  being  the  average  of  the 
results  of  two  tests  on  a  News  machine  making  a  32 
pound  sheet  at  about  the  same  speed.  In  this  case 
fhe  machine  was  equipped  with  thirty-six  Eour-fool 
dryers  and  a  "baby"  dryer.  This  curve  is  shown 
for  comparison  with  Fig.  7  to  point  out  a  common 
source  of  loss  in  connection  with  paper  drying.  A 
study    of    this   curve    shows    thai    the    sheet    left    tin 
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Fig.  10 — Showing  rate  of  drying. 

presses  at  approximately  25  per  cent,  bone  dry  paper, 
reached  90  per  cent,  on  leaving  the  thirty-first  dryer 
and  was  about  94  per  cent,  on  passing  to  the  calenders. 
The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  while  in  Fig.  7  the  sheet 
had  reached  30  per  cent,  on  Leaving  the  second  dryer, 


it  did  not  reach  30  per  cent,  in  Fig.  10  until  it  had 
passed  part  way  over  the  sixth  dryer,  or,  compared 
with  Pig.  7.  the  steam  used  in  three  and  one-half  dry- 
ers in  Fig.  10  was  wasted  and  this  is  about  10  per  cent. 
of  the  total  steam  used.  Pig.  7  shows  poor  results 
from  the  presses  as  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  the  paper  as  dry  as  30.5  per  cent  to  31  per  cent 
bone  dry  when  coming  to  the  dryers  on  two-press 
machines,  and  30  per  cent,  should  be  maintained  on  the 
average.  If  tin'  sheet  in  Fig.  10  had  been  pressed 
to  30  pel'  cent,  before  coming  to  the  dryers  the 
steam  used  in  the  first  five  and  one-half  dryers 
would  have  been  saved,  thus  saving  17  per  cent,  of 
the  total  steam  used  in  the  dryers,  which  would  be  a 
large  precentage  id'  the  extra  live  steam  needed  for 
drying. 

In  Fig.  11  is  shown  the  cost  of  evaporating  this  cx- 
'tvv  water  Left  in  the  sheet  when  it  conn's  to  the  dry- 
ers at  less  than  30  per  cent.  The  assumptions  made 
in  Computing  these  curves  were   that    live  steam   would 

be  needed  to  evaporate  this  excess  water,  that  the 
finished  paper  was  to  be  Hi'..")  per  cent,  bone  dry,  thai 
l  :;::  pounds  of  live  steam  at  212  degrees  P.  ami  at- 
mospheric pressure  would  evaporate  one  pound  of 
water  from  the  sheet,  that  7.5  pounds  id'  steam  from 
and  at  I'll'  degrees  I-',  would  be  obtained  per  pound  id' 
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Fig.  11 — Showing  extra  cost  of  drying  paper  when  not 
properly  pressed. 

coal,    and    that    ten    per    cent,    of    "broke"    would     be 
dried.        With    i  iptions    for  a    basis,   curves 

were    drawn    showing    the    extra    cost     for    steam    with 

coal  at  $3.00,  $4.00  and  $5.00  per  I f  l\ pounds. 

When  it  is  seen  that  with  coal  costing  $5.00  per  ton   it 

costs  twenty-si  vea  and  -half  cents  per  ton.  or  from 

to  $13.00  per  daj  on  ,,n.'  average  News  machine 
for  live  steam  to  dry  the  sheet  from  27..")  per  cent,  bone- 
dry  paper  to  30  per  cent.,  this  is  a  stronger  argument 
in  favor  of  keeping  the  presses  in  condition  to  remove 

this    excess     Water    before     the    sheet     comes    to     the    dl'V- 

ers.  A  low  "felt  cost  pei-  ton"  which  is  obtained  by 
using  as  little  weight  as  possible  on  the  presses  is 
poor  economy,  as  the  extra  coal  burned  to  produce 
the  steam  necessary  to  evaporate  the  excess  of  water 
will  cost  many  times  the  saving  in  felt  cost.  It  is  quite 
a  common  thing  to  find  machines  on  which,  owing  to 
the  poor  condition  of  the  press  mils  or  ligh.1  weight- 
ing of  the  presses,  the  paper  is  going  to  the  dryers  at 
from  25  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent,  bom-  dry  paper.  [1  is 
also  quite  common  to  find  the  paper  dried  to  95 
cent,  or  96  per  cent.,  or  even  as  dry  as  :i^  per  cent. 
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bone  dry  when  going  to  the  reel,  with  a  consequent 

..  ;'  steam  and  at  the  same  time  ttie  strength  and 
■■lit'.-"  of  the  paper  are  partly  destroyed  by  the  exces 
my,-  overdrying. 

The  effect  which  dryer  felts  have  on  the  rate  of 
drying  is  another  point  aboul  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  definite  information.  The  argument  is  some- 
times advanced  that  a  sheet  will  dry  faster,  and  with 

is  pressure  on  the  dryers,  if  no  dryer  felts  are  used 
as  there  will  be  a  better  opportunity  for  the  moisture 
to  leave  the  sheet.  The  other  argumenl  is  that  drying 
will  be  more  rapid  with  dryer  Felts  by  reason  of  the 
t'.-lts  holding  the  sheet  in  closer  eontad  with  the  hot 
surface  of  the  dryer.  The  Latter  argument  i-  the 
on.-  which  proves  out  in  practise.  Some  tests  made 
mi  ;i  machine  making  mill  wrapper,  both  with  and 
without  ;i  top  dryer  felt,  showed  thai  for  tin-  same 
speed,  weight  per  ream,  and  per  cent,  of  moisture  in 
th--  paper  going  to  tin-  dryers  that  Id  pounds  pressure 
on  the  dryer  header  was  necessary  with  the  top  dryer 
felt  in  nse,  and  1">  pounds  pressure  when  the  felt  was 
removed. 

Another  set  of  tests  showing  the  effect  of  the  more 
intimate  contact  of  the  sheet  and  the    dryer    surface 
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Fig.   12 — Showing  increase  in  strength    when    paper 
completes  its  drying  at  room  temperature. 

iade  on  -i  machine  making  "Newsboard  The 

n    in   tw,.  sections,   iln-   first    half  supplied 

(.      •   .,,,,  and  the  last  half  with  live  steam. 
..u..  time  screen  plates  with  slots  0.060"  were  used 
luently  there  were  many  lumps  in  the  sheet 
I    would  tend  to  hold  the  Bheel   from  the  dryers. 

-■I..-U    plates   were    repli '1    bj 

rs   with   slot*  0.027"   it    was   found   that    for  the 

and    per  cent,   of   moisture   going    to   the 

:,   |„-r  cent,    heavier  sheet    was   dried     with 

founds  on  the  drj  er  header  of  the  first 
rid  -  pounds  on  the  header  of  the 

n  ha. I  I n  dried  « ith  pressures  of  12 

pounds  and  31   pounds  respectively,  when  the  Bcreen 
lots  had  been  Med. 

\v...  henblatl  Fur  Papier 

- 1 1 . 1 1 , ,i i    u  as    ■_' i \  .n    of   the    maun 

a  Pourdrinier  without  dryer  Felts, 

ont  of  production  of  cheap 

•■  rially   reduced  and  ■< 

board    obtained 

'  can  I"-  han. II.-. I 

but    it    is  a   question 


whether  the  saving  in  felts  would  not  be  more  than 
offsel  by  an  increase  in  tin-  cost  of  drying.  The  arti- 
cle also  mentions  tin-  running  of  the  web  straight  from 
the  coucher  to  the  drying  cylinders  without  passing 
through  the  |>r.-ss.-s;  while  this  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  certain  grades  of  soft  boards,  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  evaporating  the  large  amount 
of  water  in  the  sheet  going  to  tin-  dryers  would  pro- 
hibit this  method  of  operating  excepl  in  .-as,--  where 
an  especially  soft  hoard  was  desired,  or  where  the 
management  failed  to  realize  what  an  expensive  way 
this   was   in    which    to   save   the    cost    of    felts    for   the 

pCes-.--.. 

Pig.  12  is  of  interest  even  though  it  may  have  no 
practical  application.  It  shows  the  increase  in  strength 
factor  in  a  bag  paper  when  the  sheet  is  taken  from 
tin-  dryers  containing  various  amounts  of  moisture 
and  is  th.-n  allowed  to  complete  its  .Irvine  at  room  tem- 
perature. There  is  a  fairly  uniform  increase  in  the 
strength  factor  from  about  58.5  per  cent,  when  the 
drying  is  completed  on  the  machine,  to  72..">  per  cent. 
when  the  last  one-half  pound  of  water  per  pound  of 
paper  is  allowed  to  dry  out  at  room  temperature. 

A  number  of  articles  on  the  drying  of  paper  have 
recently  appeared,  treating  the  subject  from  both  the 
practical  and  the  theoretical  standpoints.  If  any  of 
the  readers  have  made  similar  tests  alone  these  lones. 
or  if  this  method  of  studying  the  rate  of  drying  is 
adopted  by  oth.-r  investigators  it  is  to  he  hoped  that 
they  will  publish  the  results  obtained  by  them. 


QUICK     RUNNING     CALENDERS. 

Although  rapid  irunning  of  the  calenders  looks  like 
making  plenty  of  output,  it  has  its  difficulties  in 
paper  making,  especially  as  th.-re  is  a  tendency  to 
run  the  calender  faster  than  it  was  built  for.  This 
may  he  all  very  well  in  the  .-as.-  of  strong  and  elastic 
papers,  and  so  long  as  only  they  pass  through  the  cal- 
ender. When,  however,  different  sorts  of  papers,  in- 
cluding weaker  ones  are  run  alternately,  and  of  course. 

when     it    is  a   question  of  weak   papers  only,  the  sp I 

must      he     reduced     to     correspond     to     the     Btrength     of 

tie-  weakest   pap.-r.       Bui  it  is  practically    impossible 

to  keep  on   varying  the  sp 1   for  differenl    sorts    of 

paper,  and  the  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  if  tin-  calender  is  run  fast  the  pressure  between 
the  rollers  must  be  heavy,  or  else  the  web  has  not 
the  time  to  receive  the  necessary  gloss.  This  heavy 
pressure  makes  the  effects  of  any  creases  or  inequali- 
ties of  thieku.ss  in  the  pap.-r  absolutely  permanent. 

Fast  running  is  also  not  without  its  effect  on  the 
calender  itself.  The  stress  on  the  bearings  makes 
them  very  likely  to  run  hot  under  the  h,-av\  load,  and 
so  greal  care  .s  required  in  the  lubrication,  and  that 
may  even  prove  inadequate  to  prevenl  Beizing  or  in- 
jury to  the  machine. 

There  is  \  ,-t  the  further  danger  that  the  pressure 
may  crush  the  paper  so  much  as  to  affect  the  fell 
inc.  and.  therefore,  the  strength  of  the  web.  Tin-  is 
often  manifested  bj  a  glass}  look  through,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  attribute  to  anj  cause,  whether  im- 
perfect sizing  or  otherwise  that  can  be  alleged.       Yet 

maj    he   ntioned.     If  tl slender  is  running  at   a 

high  Bpeed,  and  u  is  necessarj  to  stop  it  quicklj  for 
a.nj  reason,  il  is  difficult  to  do  so.  and  the  braking 
strain-   the   whole   machine   very   Beverely.       It    musl 

be  evident    from    what    has   now  been   said   that    a   quick 

running  and  a  slow  running  calender  should  be  pro 
\id.d.  and  that  each  should  be  restricted  to  tie-  work 
which  it  is  constructed  to  perform.     Papier  Zeitung. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PAPER  TRADE 


W.  P.  Gundy,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director  Kinleith  Paper  Mills  Company. 

By  W.  A.  CRAICK. 


Written  Specially  for  Pulj 

The  managing  director  of  the  Kinleith  Company  is 
perhaps  better  known  as  general  manager  of  \Y.  -1 
Gage  &  Co.,  Limited,  the  big  firm  of  manufacturing 

stationers  and  school  book  publishers  of  Toronto.  At 
the  same  time  his  connection  with  the  paper  industry 
is  by  no  means  simply  a  nominal  one.  .Mi-.  Gundy 
takes  a  very  elose  personal  interest  in  the  management 

of   the    St.    Catharines    paper    mill,    and    its    sin sst'ul 

development  under  his  direction  is  testimony  to  his 
ability  as  a  paper  manufacturer. 

The  eldest  of  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  occupj  posi- 
tions of  prominence  in  the  commercial  life  of  Toronto, 
William  Pearson  Gundy  was  born  tifty-six  years  ago 
in  St.  Catharines,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Gundy,  a 
Methodist  clergyman.  .Mr.  Gundy,  sen.,  was  subse- 
quently moved  to  Toronto,  where  lie  became  in  time 
chairman  <>f  the  Toronto  Conference,  but  his  un 
timely  death  when  his  eldest  son  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  left  the  latter  face  to  face  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  at  once  to  work.       Employment    was 

secured  for  him  in  the  offic f  the  Queen's  Printer  for 

Ontario,  a  position  then  occupied  by  the  late  John 
Xotman.  and  young  Gundy  began  the  business  career 
in  which  he  is  still  actively  engaged. 

To  John  Xotman.  Mr.  Gundy  gives  credit  for  much 
of  the  success  that  Subsequently  came  to  him.  The 
Queen's  Printer  was  a  shrewd,  hard-headed  and  highly 
competent  official,  and  In-  instilled  in  the  mind  of  the 
lad  methods  and  principles  that  have  been  id'  tin-  ut- 
most value.  In  his  department.  Mr.  Gundy  remained 
untl  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  a<_re. 

In  the  early  eighties,  it  will  be  remembered,  tier. 
was  a  great  exodus  of  young  Canadians  to  the  United 
States  and  the  future  general  manager  did  not  escape 
the  infection.  The  civil  service  had  little  to  offer 
him  in  the  way  of  advancement,  and  he  determined  to 
ask  Mr.  \V.  -I.  Gage  for  cue.  lie  had  already  known 
his  future  employer  for  some  time,  and  considered  that 
a  wold  from  him  would  be  effective.  So  hi'  went  to 
small  establishment  on  Wellington  Streel  West,  and 
preferred  his  request.  Mr.  Gage,  on  learning  his  in 
tention.  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  he  might  do 
better  if  he  remained  in  Toronto,  and  offered  him  a 
position  on  his  travelling  staff.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  erstwhile  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
King's  Printer  was  transformed  into  a  drummer. 

Mr.  Gundy's  career  from  that  day  right  down  to 
the  present  time  has  been  continuously  associated  with 
the  Gage  business.  A  year  after  he  first  went  on  the 
road  for  the  firm,  he  was  sent  to  Winnipeg  to  open 
and  manage  a  western  branch.  Two  years  later  he 
was  recalled  to  Toronto  and  in  1890  was  made  man- 
ager. In  1S93  lie  was  taken  into  the  fcrm  as  managing 
director,  a  title  which  he  held  until  two  years 
when  he  was  designated  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  During  these  years  he  witnessed  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  in  the  business  of  the  company. 
When  he  was  first  employed  by  .Mr.  Gage,  the  num- 
ber of  lines  handled  was  considerable.  To  a  gen- 
eral  book    business   there   was    added     miscellaneous 


Paper    Magazine. 

fancy  goods,  stationery  and  school  supplies.  The 
manufacturing  end  was  comparatively  small  ami  un- 
important. As  the  turnover  grew,  first  one  ami  then 
another  department  was  dropped,  the  firm  concen- 
trating its  activities  on  the  production  of  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  their  own  manufactures. 
To-day  the  business  is  almost  entirely  self-contained, 
the  manufacture  of  school  books  and  stationery  be 
ing  t he  main  concern  of  the  managemenl . 

Mr.   Gundy's  association   with   the   paper   manufac- 
turing   industrj    dates   back    nine    years.        With    the 


development  of  manufacturing,  tie-  necessity  of  seem 
ing  a  steady  supply  of  paper  made  itself  felt.       It 
not  that  the  price  of  paper  was  excessive,  but  simply 
because  it  was  often  difficult  to  get   particular  makes 
just   when  they  were  needed  that   led  to  negotiations 
being  entered  upon  with  the  Kinleith  Company.     The 
latter  busines   was  acquired   in    L905,  and  a   new    com 
pany  formed  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Gage  Com 
pany  became  the  sole  shareholders.       Mr.  Gundy  was 
appointed  vice-president  and  in  his  hands  was  placed 
the  general  managemenl  of  the  business. 
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From  the  very  outset  the  general  manager  began  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  Kinleith  paper  mill.  He 
arranged  to  make  a  weekly  visit  to  the  plant,  which 
he  has  paid  regularly  ever  since.  He  undertook  to 
the  technique  of  the  process,  and  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  details  of  the  paper  trade.  Prom 
time  to  time  improvements  were  introduced  and  the 
,,,,11  enlarged.  To-day  it  is  one  of  the  besl  equipped 
mills  in  the  countrj  making  book,  writing  and  bond 
papers,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  consumed  by  the 
( lage  ( Jompanj  . 

Among  the   manufacturers  of  Toronto,   Mr.  Gundy 

may  well  be  regarded  as  of  the  most  public-spirit 

,.,l.'  He  lias  imt  confined  his  attention  solely  to  Ins 
own  business,  but  lias  found  time  for  the  discharge 
of  other  duties.  Thus  a  few  years  bach  he  held  office 
acceptably  as  chairman  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  while  this  year 
he  is  filling  the  position  of  president  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade,  with  its  unusually  onerous  duties  most 
efficiently.  He  lias  been  twice  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Chambi  rs  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  oner  a1 
Montreal  and  once  in  London. 

Mr.  Gundy's  favorite  diversion  is  hunting  and.  he 
greatly  enjoys  an  expedition  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
with  two  or  three  congenial  spirits  into  the  woods  of 
Northern  Quebec  or  Ontario  after  big  game.  Pishing 
likewise  appeals  to  him,  and  this  is  a  sport  for  which 
he  usually  finds  a  little  time  in  the  spring.  For  the 
resi  he  plays  golf,  being  a  member  of  both  the  Lamb- 
ton  and  Rosedale  clubs  in  Toronto,  and  also  travels  a 
good  deal. 

When  asked  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  paper  industry,  the  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Kinleith  '  !ompany  said.  "  I  feel  that 
one  thing  of  which  the  industry  stands  in  special  need 
ouch  closer  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  customs 
officials  of  the  imports  of  paper  into  this  country.  I 
believe  thai  for  tariff  purposes  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  under-valuation  going  on.  The  Government  could 
render  no  better  service  to  the  industry  than  to  see 
that  tin-  Customs  Department  makes  an  exact  valua- 
tion of  imported  lines  of  paper.  It  simply  means  that 
while  we  have  a  tariff  that  enables  us  to  manufacture 

paper  in  this  restricted   market   that   can  pete   in 

price  with  paper  of  similar  character  made  in  the 
United  states  or  England,  we  lose  the  benefit  of  this 
protection  when  Canada  is  made  the  dumping  ground 
for  the  surplus  production  of  foreign  mills,  sold  here 
at  prices  below  those  prevailing  in  the  home  market. 

o    at     this    particular    time     I     think     that     all     0U1 

I'afiidian   paper  mills  should   carefullj    stmh    the   im 

from    abroad,    which    are    nun    shut     off     l>.\       the 

It    > 1 1 ; i \    he    that    the}    are    onlj    temporarily 

d.   but    it   remains   for  •  anadian   manu  fai 

whether  or  not  the\   shall  be  permanently   shut 

I 'l is.li  this  in  a  measure  l>\  turning 

Mention   to  supplying  lines  made   iii   Canada   to 
take  the  place  of  those  imported.       We  maj    not    be 

Is.  Imi   we  can   make  gnb 

d  in  this  w,t\   help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
nnemployn 

-id.  ni  ,,f  the  Toronto  Boai d 
■  '..i  conferences 

■   del  ise   means  of  supplx  ing 

■    thi    present    financial    oims,    has 

is  to  the  dutii  -  "i  i  anadian 

He  I         i  hat  it  is  incum 

lo  di.  his  nt most  to  keep  the 

t"l    consider*    that     the     man     who    ,;■ 


fuses  to  do  his  duty  by  those  dependent  on  him  is  as 
great  an  enemy  to  his  country  as  the  soldier  who  turns 
tail  and  runs.  Eventually  he  hopes  to  see  Canada  de- 
rive a  great  ami  lasting  advantage  from  the  war. 


The    Leipzig    Exhibition 

'The   following  illuminating  sketch   of  this  famous 
exhibition  is  written  by  M.  <  (livier  Holland,  of  the  well 
known    Canadian    linn    of    bond    and    writing    paper 
manufacturers.       M.  Holland  came  from  the  centre  of 
present   hostilities  after  war  had   been  declared.) 

Leipzig  is  the  Leading  city  of  Germany  in  the  book 
and  stationery  trade.  It  is  an  intellectual  centre. 
possessing  the  highesl  Court  of  Justice,  and  one  of 
the  must  important  universities  of  the  German  Em- 
pire.       Its  population  is  liOO.000. 

The  exhibition  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Deutscher  Buchgewerbe-Verein, "  on  the  occasion  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Rook 
Industry  Royal  Academy.  It  was  to  have  lasted  un- 
til October.  There  was  told  the  history  of  Graphic 
Arts.       Walking    along    and    visiting    the    pavilions, 


Centre  of  the  Exhibition. 


one  could  follow  its  progress:  beginning  with  the 
time  when  men  engraved  stone;  following  its  work 
through  5,000  years;  and  finall]  reaching  the  per- 
fection of  our  modern  industries.  All  nations  had 
contributed  to  the  Buccess  if  Him  exhibition:  (.'real 
Britain,  Prance,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria  had  each 
erected  their  building  on  the  Avenue  of  Nations;  and 
in  the  international  palace   Switzerland,  Holland,  Men 

mark.    I  '.el  gj  urn.    Sweden,     Norway,    Spain    and      VrgeE 

tin.i   were  represented. 

This  magnificent  tribute  to  civilization  is  now  up- 
set  b.\    war. 

si\    hundred    learned    men    had     o  operated    under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lamprecht  ■•!'  Leipzig,  to  elabor 
ate  this  plan,  intended  to  sh,,w    (he 
phi.-    \i  ts.   amongst     ill    nations   ar.d   all    ag<  s        The 

\  isitor    en old    follow     sleo    io      ,i  .  . ,  I,    ,  hroudh 

centuries,      It  was  a  complete  su 

stone  was  the  tirst  material  used  for  writing  pur- 
poses One  could  see  various  inscriptions  of  pvni 
bolic  character  engraved  on  stone.      This  was  before 

•lie    ai  ij    anj    alphabet  ;    v  hen    .in>m:  \g    .ln,|    .,|| 

sorts    of    fantastic    figures,    ser-  .  d    as    the    e) 
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men's  thoughts.  America  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  ethnographic  section.  A  vertical  plan  of  a  "pueb- 
lo" which  used  to  lie  the  residence  of  a  whole  "Smala" 
in  South  United  States,  was  shown,  rich  in  inscrip- 
tions. A  very  old  form  of  writing  was  illustrated  by 
a  group  of  Polynesians  being  tattooed.  The  Hiero- 
glyph,  ill   tile    Egyptian   section,   showed    ,1   decided   step 

towards  progress.  There  could  lie  seen  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  famous  Rosette  tablet,  whose  original  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  by  means  id'  which,  Champo- 
lion  discovered  in  1819,  the  key  to  the  Hieroglyphic 
writing. 

There  was  shown  a  reproduction  of  Chinese  classi- 
cal literature  engraved  on  the  stone  of  the  Confucius 
temple,  in  Pekin.  The  appearance  of  parchmenl 
marks  an  important  forward  movement.  Mad.'  id'  the 
skin  of  animals,  this  material,  which  may  he  regarded 
as  the  oldest  substitute  of  paper,  was  invented  in 
the  4()0th  year  B.C.  Numerous  specimens  were  ex 
hibited.  In  the  art  of  printing,  Korea  was  repre 
sented  as  tin-  country  usine'  the  first  movable  types. 
The  tine  Japanese  manuscripts  and  prints  from  en- 
graved wood  exhibited  showed  that  this  lation  was 
the  cradle  of  art.  in  this  industry. 


Great  Britain's  Building. 

Xext    in    the    exhibit    was   the    substance    which    is 

the  nearest  to  our  paper:  "Papyrus.''  upon  which 
Egyptians  used  to  write.  Hooks  made  of  this  mater- 
ial were  also  exhibited.  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity 
was  revived  with  a  display  of  ancient  writing  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  '-stilus."  ■•Calamus":  also  precious 
documents,  treaties,  Judges'  tablets,  etc. 

It  was  by  the  end  of  middle  ages  that  paper  reached 
Italy,  and  from  that  country,  was  introduced  into 
Europe. 

China,  which  is  now  considered  as  such.  .■  backward 
nation,  was  nevertheless  the  Ian  1  where  paperma.king 
and  printing  were  invented:  Tsailam  invented  paper 
in  the  year  123  B.C. 

Manuscripts  of  middle  a>_res  showed  a  beginning  of 
luxury,  with  ornaments  of  colored  and  gold  initials, 
and  various  paintings.  In  that  time,  copies  of  lit- 
erary productions  were  transcribed  oy  professional 
copyists.  Instruction  was  confined  to  a  limited  num- 
ber, hut  it  was  with  the  highly  valuable  invention  of 
Gutenberg  in   14i4.  that   knowledge   could    be    spread 

amongst  all  classes.       To  illustrate  the  important f 

that  discovery,  a  complete  printing  office  of  that  time 
was  reproduced  in  the  Exhibition. 

Following  this  innovation,  progress  in  the  printing 
art   seems  to   have  1 n   wonderful.       The   first    news 


paper  ever  published  appeared  by  tin  end  of  the  Lflth 
century.  During  the  17th  century,  engraving  Oil 
wood  was  practically  all  replaced  by  copper  engrav- 
ing, a  display  of  which  appears  in  a  sho]  window 
of  an  old  Leipzig  merchant  of  the  "Hoiiman  Court." 
A  special  room  was  provided  in  honor  of  Breitkop, 
the   first   to  print   the  German   types  and   the   modern 
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music  notes.  Some  of  the  oldest  editions  of  the  Ger 
man  classical  authors.  Goethe  and  Schiller,  published 
in  the  18th  centurj   found  interesting  exhibits. 

The  next  exhibit  in  lie  series  were  those  of  the  I 

era  times,  with  the  inventions  in  the  19th  century. 
of  tiie  mechanical  press  l>\  Frederich  Koenig,  and  that 
of  lithography  by  Alois  Senefelder.      The  press  with 

which   the   London  Times  was  printed   for  tie     Bl    I    time 

November    29th,    1814,    was    reprodu I    by    the    firm 

Koenig  and  Bauer.      Various  documents  were  in  place 
to  show  the  whole  historj   of  commercial  papers. 
No  visiting  papermaker  would  fail  to  go  througl 

old  paper  mill:  a  reconstruction  with  all  historical 
fidelity,  of  an  ancient  manufacture  of  Hainsburg. 
There,  tin-  pulp  was  hammered  with  mechanical  w I 


The  Old  Paper  Mill. 

mallets,  the  paper  sheet  formed  by  means  of  moulds, 
it  represented  tin-  real  •■hand  made"  process  of  old. 
The  paper  was  also  printed  with  a  press  of  the  "Guten 
berg"  style.  Also  of  great  interesl  was  the  exhibil 
of  the  first  paper-making  machine  for  the  production 
of  a  continuous  sheet  of  paper,  invented  by  the  Prem  l' 
man.  Henri  Robert. 
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The  hist  word  of  perfection  embodied  by  a  modem 
and  complete  paper  making  plant  :  improved  Holland- 
ers, and  an  up-to-date  paper-making  machine  were  to 
be  seen  at  work,  producing  paper,  which  was  printed 
in  the  next  hall,  by  means  of  a  rapid  rotary  press  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  August  Scherl  of  Berun.  This 
shows  the  triumph  of  Industry,  the  victory  of  Science. 

The  visitor  had  the  impression  of  living  in  a  Eev 
hours  the  Life  and  progress  of  the  world,  with  the  his 
tory  of  <  Iraphic  Arts. 


1  was  told  that  the  exhibition  ground  is  pari  of  the 
field  which  was  witness  of  the  great  Leipzig  battle 
of  1813.  There  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  defeated 
l>\  the  Allies,  whose  number,  it  is  fair  to  say,  was 
twice  that   of  the  French   force.      A  huge  and  costly 

monu nt  commemorates  that  victory,  which  cosl  the 

life  of  ov.-r  100.000  men. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  with  the  perfection  of  mod- 
ern arms,  the  battles  of  1914  will  show  a  much  greater 
number  of  victims.  These  improvements  are  another 
hut  very  different  form,  of  progress  and  civilization. 


THE    CORNISH    CHINA    CLAY  INDUSTRY 


By  W.  TRETHEWAY. 


The  fears  foreshadowed  a  short  time  ago  as  to  the 
consequences  that  would  ensue  upon  the  china  clay 
industry  of  Cornwall  in  the  event  of  a  European  war. 
have  unfortunately  been  realized.  The  home  trad. 
in  china  day  is  comparatively  small  when  it  is  consid 
ered  that  nearly  one  million  tons  arc  produced  ever} 
year.  As  regards  the  trade  to  India  and  other  Or- 
iental countries,  such  as  Japan,  business  has  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years,  but  this  trade  will  be  ver} 
precarious  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  uncertain- 
ty  0f  the   sea    mutes   to  the   Far    East.       The   china 

clay   trade  to  tl ontinent    has   been   enormous,   and 

the  declaration  of  war  deall  it  a  severe  blow.  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  were  amongst  the  best  customers 
of  the  Cornish  china  claj  merchant.  Of  all  the  firms 
doing  a  continental  trade,  the  West  of  England  and 
Lovering  and  Co.  were  probably  doing  the  largest. 
Hence  they  are  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than 
others  by  the  sudden  suspension.  The  financial  as- 
pect     •  -limis    matter,    the    Cornish    clay    r- 

cliants  have  to  face,  as  it  is  computed  that  the  Con- 
tinent has  invariably  something  like  £100,000  upon  the 
usual  credit  terms,  and  not  only  have  shipments  been 
suspended,  but  an  enormous  amount  of  money  is  held 
up.  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  payment  for  many 
months  to  come,  if  the  hulk  of  it  is  ever  paid  at  all. 
,er  the  mid-Cornwall  china  clay  field,  there  are 
signs  of  tl fifed  of  the  war.  and  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  such  a  set-back  should  ur  so  a after 

-'like. 

outlook   at    the   commci miMit    was   bo   unpro 

-   that    tic-    Wist    of    England    and    Cieat    Beam 

:  Clay  Company,  which  employ  ahout   twelve  him 

dnd  workers,  decided  to  close  down  the  whole  of  their 

Fortunately,  the  situation   has  so  improved 

the  past   few   days  that   tin'   West   of  England 

in.i  has  undertaken  to  find  employment  For  their 

l  In  mighoill   the  war.        This  will   mean 
tl oiipany    will    at    a    greal    sacrifice    of    E800    B 

eh-  employment  for  the  whole  of  theii 
ried    men.   not    in    producing   claj    for   shipment,    hut 

maiiil.v     on    development,    a    good    deal    of    which    could 

he  iii  the  ordinary  waj   distributed  over  many  years. 

iial  one,  ami   has 
considerable    gratification    in    the    distrct.        It 

on    in.  n.    and    as    far    as    the    single    men 

rned,   the}    must    neck    other   spheres    whilsl 

the     v  bright      factor     in     the     llldlls 

con 


cemed  is  the  present  activity  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  Whether  this  activity  will  he 
continued  or  only  the  result  of  the  natural  foresighl 
of  our  customers  to  stock  clays  now  the  Atlantic 
routes  are  clear  in  case  of  any  future  eventualities. 
Tin-  fact  remains  that  Fowey,  the  principal  Cornish 
shipping  centre,  is  once  more  throbbing  with  activitj 
and  the  large  direct  steamers  an-  carrying  away  their 
burdens  of  6,000  tons  and  upwards. 

Through  tin-  necesisty  of  draughl  horses  for  the 
army  remount  department  the  china  clay  earners  have 
lost  some  of  their  finest  specimens,  and  nearlv  200 
horses  have  I n  accepted  for  heavy  draught  artil- 
lery work.  The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  carriers  was 
commendable,  and  in  the  earl}  stages  of  the  war. 
as  the  carriers  proceeded  through  the  town  of  St. 
Anstell  with  their  teams  drawing  their  usual  loads  id' 
ahout  o  tons,  those  animals  which  came  up  to  the 
standard,  were  willingly  unharnessed,  and  in  many 
with  an  affecting  farewell,  for  the  clay  carrier 

loves    his    horses,    and    keeps   them    well. 

In  versation  with  one  of  the  most  prominent  clay 

merchants  of  St.  Anstell,  1  was  informed  that  the 
declaration  of  war  brought  an  immediate  can 
epilation  of  shipments  on  the  one  hand  and 
remittal a     on     the     other.        That     stoppage     will 

he       COIlti d       as       far       as       il olilllieiil        is       con 

eei  in  d  is  apparent,  hut  it  is  except  ionallv  unfor 
lunate  .it  iius  time  of  the  year  when  larger  quantities 
being  sent  there,  especial!}  to  Russia,  where  get 
eral  ports  are  closed  during  the  winter  months.  It 
is  verj  gratifying  to  learn  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  promptl}  resuming  shipments  to  Am 
our  largest  single  customer.  This  will  allow 
tor  ihe  continuous  employment  of  a  verj  large  pro 
portion  of  the  men.  and  in  due  course  mone}  will  again 
flow    into  the  district.       It    is  possible  that    England 

ami  America  will  have  to  a  verj  hire,  extent  to  pro- 
vide for  a   tun.'  the   wants  of  the   world   for  papei 

tain  qualities  of  clay,  which  have  been  used  by  Russia 
in}   will  probabl}  suffer  a  serious  decline  in 

Value,  and  these  clays  may  have  to  he  sold  at  a  mod- 
erate price.       'I'll,    moratorium   is  heme  availed  of  in 

mans      .list  i  lets     and     it     is    quite     uncertain 

when  large  amounts  are  owing  From  German}  especi 
mil   Russia  and  Belgium  in  a  less  degree,  will  he 

paid  in  all  probability,  France  ami  Holland  will 
I    in   due  time.       <  hi   the   whole,   the   iudus 

ttw    will  contii ;..  afford  a  reasonable  livelihood  to 
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those  engaged  in  it.  The  new  uses  for  china  clay 
are  being  so  continually  extended  that  no  substitute 
either  in  matter  of  price  or  suitability  lias  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  discovered,  and  provided  the  ocean  is 
kepi  free,  the  world  will  be  able  to  get  its  supplies 
of  Cornish  clays  with  only  the  extra  war  insurance 
added.  The  Government  measures  for  securing  finan- 
cial stability  and  for  assisting  marine  insurance  have 
been  especially  welcomed  in  the  clay  district,  where 
on  the  one  lian  ,  fairly  long  credit  is  given,  and  on 
the  other  practically  all  the  production  is  exported. 
There  lias  been  a  very  good  spirit  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness in  the  trade,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  employers  and  men  will  continue  to  gain  a  hon- 
ourable livelihood. 


The   Shake 

By  B.  Arnould. 

The  shake  is  the  method  by  which  the  felting  of  the 
pulp  fibres,  effected  by  hand  in  the  .lays  before  the 
paper  machine  was  invented,  is  caused  during  the 
passage  of  the  pulp  over  the  Fourdrinier  wire. 

Hand-made  paper  is  preferred  to  mould  made  pa 
per  because  the  shake  is  given  by  the  hand  of  the 
workman.  The  wielder  of  the  hand  mould  is  an  ar 
tist.  skilled  of  hand,  and  keen  of  eye,  especially  if 
he  makes  water-marked  paper  for  banknotes  and 
other  papers  of  value. 

The  oscillating  table  of  the  paper  machine  shake  is 
intended  to  imitate  as  far  as  possible,  the  movements 
given  to  the  mould  by  the  hand  and  wrisl  of  the 
coucher.  It  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  position  of 
the  fibres  while  they  are  draining,  so  as  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  separation  of  the  water,  and  to  give  the 
sheel  an  uniform  thickness  and  very  nearly  tie-  same 
strength  in  every  direction. 

.Manx  forms  of  apparatus  for  regulating  the  reci 
procating  movemenl  of  the  shake,  and  they  havi 
greatly  improved  of  late  wars,  without  however  sue 
ceeding  in  equalling  the  work  of  the  hand.  All  re- 
ciprocating mechanism  imparts  to  the  table,  which 
has  considerable  weight  more  or  less  violent  shoeks 
succeeding  one  another  without  interruption  at 
rate  of  -til)  to  300  per  minute.      This  is  done  b\   means 

of   connecting  rods,   cranks,   fricti Uses   and 

contrivances.  The  shakings  are  not  rhythmic.  For 
the  most  pait  they  are  abrupt  shocks  as  the  table  is 
thrown  first  this  way  and  then  that  without  ceasing. 
The  effect  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  reaction  of  tie- 
rest  of  the  machine,  which  produces  counter  si ks  as 

they  resist  the  movement  of  the  table. 

The  great  difficulty  has  always  been  to  get  uniform 
Strength  of  thi'  web.  With  some  cases  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  transverse  strength  more  than  half 
the  longitudinal  strength.  M.  M.  Thiry  and  Co.,  have 
invened  a  new  reciprocating  mechanism,  which  is  said 
to  shake  without  abrupt  shocks.  It  is  made  on  the 
principle  of  utilising  the  centrifugal  force  obtained  by 
a  revolving  motion.  In  this  way  greater  simplicity 
of  construction  is  attained,  and  roll-axles  and  bearings 
are  saved  much  wear  and  tear. 

The  apparatus  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  head  of  the 
machine,  is  in  one  piece  with  oscillating  table,  and 
can  be  adapted  to  a  table  supported  like  the  hanging 

table. 

Speaking  of  the  hanging  table,  the  writer  wishes  to 
say  something  about  the  difficulties  he  has  encon 


ed  in  making  certain  tine  papers  required  of  ex 
ceptional  strength.  It  was  on  a  modern  machine  with 
the  table  suspended  from  above,  and  provided  with 
every  improvement  known  at  the  time.  The  felting 
was  different  at  the  edges  of  the  web.  and  the  fault 
showed  itself  from  right  to  left  and  vice  versa,  al- 
though the  pulp  was  flowing  on  to  the  wire  with  per 
feel  uniformity.  The  result  of  the  difference  in  the 
felting  was  that  the  tensile  strength  of  the  web  varied 
from  25  to  :!()  per  cent  from  one  edge  to  the  other. 

The  writer  arrived  at  the  following  explanation.  In 
the  first  place,  il  seems  that  tin-  hanging  tabic  should 
obej  the  law  of  gravity,  which  law  should  rather  b  • 
an  exception  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  const  ruction 
of  metallic  masses  id'  this  importance. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  supposed  advantages  of 
the  gravity  of  bodies  acting  as  pendulums,  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  of  the  to  and  fro  movements  i>£ 
the  table  even  transversely,  and  to  lighten  the  effeel 
of  the  constant  action  of  the  mechanism  giving  the 
reciprocal  motion  which  has  to  overcome  the  inertia 
id'  the   motion   in  the  opposite  direction,  makers  of  ma 

chinerj   have  been  induced  to  re-establish  automatical 

ly  the  displacement  of  the  oscillating  table  from  the 
direction  of  tin-  web  by  means  o.F  springs  lor  ex- 
ample. Without  any  chauge  in  111-  flow  id'  pulp 
mi  in  the  wire,  the  least  pressure  exerted  on  one  side 
on  one  of  the  springs,  would  reverse  the  functions 
roles  .  and  tin-  lessening  of  the  strength  of  the  paper 
would  be  immediately  transferred,  entirelj   or  partial 

l.\  .    lo    the    other    edge    of    the    Web. 

Guided  by  these  practical  and  mathematical  data 
given  by  tin-  dynamometer,  the  writer  though!  he  had 
in  seek  a  point,  and  he  soughl  for  it  in  vain  in  the 
course  of  several  makings  of  verj  strong  papers  which 
had  to  have  a  mean  breaking  length  of  1,500  metres. 

When  after  various  attempts  he  arrived  at  satis- 
factory data,  and  at  almost  identical  tensile  strengths, 
lie  thought  that  the  head  of  he  machine  was  at  last  in 
order,  but  he  was  quite  wrong.      A  change  in  the  reci 

procating   motion,   n ssitated   by   differences   in   the 

length  of  the  fibre  or  in  the  greasiness  of  the  pulp, 
broughl     back    the    same    old    difficulties    in    the    varia 

tions  of  stciiL'th   from  on.-  edge    of    tne    web    to     the 

other. 

Never,  s..  far  as  he  knows,  has  the  writer  had  such 
trouble    with    tables   supported    from    below,    unless    un 

due  wear  had  caused    the  table    to   deviate    from    the 

horizontal.         lie    infers    that     the     suspension     of      the 

tabh  from  above  is  not  an  improvement,  at  least  as 
regards  the  making  of  tine  papers.  He  lays  no  par- 
ticular stress  ,m  the  increase  in  working  expenses  due 
to  the  hanging  table,  or  on  the  wear  and  tear  of  bear- 
ings and   axl.s.   despite   tl mploymenl    of   buffers,    or 

on  tin-  wear  of  tin-  win-  due  to  shifting  of  the  bearing 
rolls. 

Progress  does  not  consist  in  absolute  rejection  of  an 
instrument  with  the  idea  that  those  who  have  hitherto 
used  it   were  fools  and   without  proper  knowledge  of 

their  business.     All  experience  is  derived  from  tin I 

lation  of  the  most  varied  labors  by  the  association  of 
ideas  which  is  born  of  tin-  knowledge  of  a  very  large 
number  of  practical   fa 

This  is  why  tin-  writer  applauded,  personally,  the 
patented  invention  above  alluded  to.  This  inven 
tion,  inspired  by  practical  experience,  allows  of  the 
construction  of  a  tabh-  both  suspended  and  supported, 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  above  mentioned  of  tin-  table 
simply  suspended. 

The  combination  of  the  two  principles  permits  of  the 
construction   which   is  strong,   equilibriated    in   all    its 
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movements  according  to  the  law  of  gravity,  and  ac 
cording  to  the  particular  i  of  the  manufac- 

ture of  fine  papers,  for  which  the  perfecting  of  the 
plant  is  so  necessary7  The  principle  appears  to  in- 
dicate a  priori.      Le  Papier. 


Ottawa  Notes 

Low  water  is  the  problem  which  is  facing  pulp  and 

manufacturers  in  Ottawa  district  just  at  pres- 
ent. The  demand  for  newsprint  having  proved  the 
silver  lining  to  the  war  cloud  for  the  trade,  manufac- 
turers wen-  beginning  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of 
things  in  general  hut  the  rapidly  dropping  level  of 
the  Ottawa  river  has  placed  matters  in  a  different 
light.  The  pulp  and  saw  mills  of  the  .1.  R.  Booth  Com- 
pany were  closed  down  over  a  week  ;ii'n  owing  to  this 
cause  and  about  a  thousand  employes  were  thrown  out 
of  work.  Although  half  of  these  men  have  been  taken 
on  again  it  is  problematical  whether  the  remainder 
will  lie  placed  again  this  summer. 

The  Booth  Company  closed  down  its  plant  when  the 
water  became  so  low  that  to  continue  operating  at  full 
time  would  have  affected  the  capacity  of  the  city  wat- 
erworks. Arrangements  were  made,  however,  for  the 
(.p. •ration  of  the  two  pulp  mills  from  lH  o'clock  at 
nighl  until  6  o'clock  in  tin-  morning.  The  paper  mills 
an-  run  by  steam  engines  and  an'  thus  aide  to  operate 
continuously.  The  company  will  probably  have  to 
purchase  pulp  from  outside  sources  to  furnish  raw 
material  tor  the  paper  mills.  However,  the  rainy 
weather  dining  tie-  past  week  has  improved  the  sit- 
uation somewhat  and  it  is  hoped  that  if  it  continued 
it  may  even  be  posible  to  operate  the  pulp  mills  oner 
again  at  full  time  and  to  reopen  the  saw  mills.  Other 
lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  firms  operating  on  the 
Ottawa  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  low 
water  and  scarcely  any  of  them  are  operating  at  full 
capacity  in  spit.-  of  the  demand  and  high  prices  paid 
for  pulp  and  paper. 

A irding  to  Mi'.  Jackson  Booth,  of  the  firm  of  'hat 

name,     the     outbreak  of  war  has  cut   off  the   whole 

expoit    trad.-    of   th mpany    and    no    pulp    or    paper 

lias    I n    shipped    anywhere    since-    the    situation    first 

oped.     The  paper  which   is  being   manufactured 

•  •  the  local  and  American  demand  is  being  placed 
in   sto 

Mr.   \V.   II.   Rowley,  general   manager  of  the   B.   I'.. 

Company,  says  that  from  the  outlook  of  things 
at  Jre~ent  business  with  his  firm  will  be  continued  as 
iisim   providing  the  issary  raw  materials  such  as 

-.    (days,   chemicals,   colors,   etc..    many    of   which 

roin  foreign  countries,  are  still  obtain 

able.    However,  pro>peet>  ai-e  that  no  serious  inconven 

will   I.,    cause, l  and  consequently  the  staff  now 
not   likely  to  be  reduced. 

Pulp  and   Paper  Possibilities. 

posibilities   For  Canadian  pulp  and   paper  man 

ted    by    tin'    present    war   sit 

ide     the    object     ot     exhortations 

i  i  nde  and  <  lommerce  I  department 

of  Trade   and   Com 

■  I  .hi  appeal  to  <  'anadian  manu 

-,    win    a    bloodless    hut    effective    victory    In 

ng  tagea  of  present  con- 


ditions   and    capturing    the    markets    hitherto    held    by 
<  lermany. 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  field  sir  George  Foster's 
remarks  are  pertinent.  He  states  that  "Germany  is 
a  great  paper  exporting  country,  her  shipments  to 
Canada  last  year  amounting  to  $350,187.  Now  that 
Germany  can  no  longer  ship  paper  overseas  the  Can 
adian  paper  industry  should  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
a  large  part  of  the  above  amount.  Packages  and 
parcels  were  also  during  the  same  year  purchased  from 
Germany  to  the  value  of  $160,659."  A  statistical 
presentation  of  Germany's  exports  of  pulp  and  paper 
to  Canada  show  that  in  1914  she  sent  the  following: 
$7,987;  ruled,  bordered,  coated  and  boxed  papers  and 
papeteries,  $23,678;  wrapping  paper  $17,341;  other 
paper,  $269,326.  In  1914  paper  to  the  value  of  $25,228 
was  also  imported   from   Austria-Hungary. 

On  tin-  other  hand  the  United  states,  through  the 
anxiety  of  her  own  paper  manufacturers  to  capture 
the  German  trade,  will  present  a  splendid  market  for 
•  'anadian  pulp,  both  groundwood  and  sulphite.  A 
large  number  of  the  United  States  mills  have  depended 
entirely  for  their  supply  of  the  raw  material  on  Can- 
adian and  European  sources.  With  the  latter  cut 
oil'  they  will  have  to  depend  on  Canada.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  a  hundred  mills  depend  wholly 
on  European  pulp  and  as  the  supply  In  the  United 
States  is  already  taxed  to  the  utmost,  these  will  now 
have  to  look  toward  Canada  for  the  product  or  close 
down.  All  this  means  a  harvest  for  ('anadian  manu 
facturers. 

Forest  Protective  Association. 
The  splendid  work  which  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Lower  (Mtawa  l-'orest  Protective  ^s 
SOCiation  and  the  growth  of  the  idea  as  shown  by 
the  number  of  new  members  who  have  joined  is  evi- 
denced in  a  statement  presented  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  Association.  The  area  of  timber  limits  protected 
has  grown  from  about  9,000  square  miles  to  11,812  or 
i,500,000  acres.  Forty-nine  permanent  rangers  cinder 
a  manager  and  four  inspectors  are  permanently  em- 
ployed and  these  in  turn  employ  temporary  help  when 
needed.  Forty  con  vict  ions  of  settlers  for  starting  fires 
without  a  permit  have  been  secured,  and  it  is  expected 
this  class  of  timber  (ires  will  be  more  rare  from  now 
on.  It  is  expected  that  the  results  already  secured  by 
the  recently  organized  Lower  Ottawa  Association  and 
which  have  for  some  time  crowned  the  work  of  the 
premier  organization,  that  m  St.  Maurice  Valley,  will 
hi'    followed    l,\     the    estahlisl nt    of    similar    B880Cia 

turns  iii  other  parts  (.f  Eastern  <  ianada. 

Fraser  Lumber  Co.  Will  Not  Remove. 
The  Fraser  I. umber  Company,  which  operates  exten- 
sive lumber  mills  at  Deachenes,  mar  Ottawa,  and  pos 
Bessess  large  limits  of  saw  timber  and  pulpwood,  will 
not  remove  its  mills  to  tie  rlurricanaw  district 
was  announced  some  time  ago.  Officials  of  the  com- 
pany slate  th,-  plant  will  not  be  moved  from  this  dis 
trie!  in  th,-  nexl  live  years.  It  is  learned,  however, 
that  Mr  P.  A.  (h-ndron.  M.I, .A.,  who  is  associated  with 
the  Fraser  <  oinpanj   in  their  r nt  acquisition  of  n 

luable  timber  and  pulpwood  berths  in  the  I  lurrici  iii  w 
district,  is  new  erecting  a  large  sawmill  on  the  limits 
which  has  done  awaj   with  the  essitj    foi   the  trans 

fel-    of    the    |  leschelles    plant. 

Notes. 
The   action   of  the   legislature   of   Newfoundland   in 
passing  an  acl   allowing  the  export   of  pulpwood   un 
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manufactured  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
hitherto  prohibited,  will  somewhat  relieve  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  expected. 

Of  some  interest  in  the  present  situation  is  an  offi- 
cial statement  of  the  trend  of  prices  in  ('ana. la  at  pre- 
sent issued  by  the  Labor  Department  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public.       After  pointing  out  that  the  eosl 

of  living;  in  the  Dominion  has  not  g Qp  greatly  as  a 

result  of  the  war.  it  states  in  regard  to  paper  that 
news  print  is  higher  mi  account   of  the  demand   and 

that   caustic   soda    and   s >   other   chemicals    used    in 

paper  manufacture  are  also  higher  in  price. 


A  number  of  shantymen  and  workers  in  the  pulp 
;iihI  Paper  mills  around  Ottawa  have  caught  the  war 
spirit  and  enlisted.  Three  citizens  of  Hull,  who  are 
employed  in  the  pulp  mills  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company 
are  among  this  number  and  the  Eddy  firm,  as  is 
,';'s,,  "lth  most  of  the  others  in  this  district,  has  an- 
nounced that  their  places  will  be  kept  open  for  them 
and  their  families  assisted  throughout  the  war.  Some 
"'  the  shantymen  who  have  applied  for  enlistment 
stated  tn,'.v  bad  only  heard  of  the  war  a  week  or 
tu"  ;l~"-  '""I  had  immediately  left  to  become  re 
el  Hits.      .\|.\c. 


EUROPEAN  WAR  PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Shipments  of  Pulps  Reduced  and  Faper  Prices  Advanced. 
i  From  ( >ur  London   Representative. 


When  questioned  as  to  possibility  of  the  threatened 
"world's  famine"  in  paper,  a  well-known  pulp  and 
paper  man  in  London  said.  "The  'famine'  maj  applj 
to  America    i  thanks  to   her  tariffs),   but    you    know   as 

well  as  I  do  there  aie  no  c plaints  to  be   made.      We 

have  the  paper  stocks,  and  thanks  to  the   British    fled. 
«e    can    gel    the    pulp    from    Scandinavia    and    (ana, la, 

with  the  ready  money   in   our  hands.       That   is   Bri1 
ish  policy  in  war  time." 

Now,  I  am  of  the  opinion  these  few  remarks  about 
sum  up  the  present  position  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
trades.  New  business  in  pulps  is  in  most  eases  paid 
for  en  spot  and  iiiillowiiors  say  their  position  in  the 
paper  indutry  is  not  so  bad  as  was  first  anticipated, 
though  there  might  be  a  few  exceptional  cases,  par 
ticularly  in  Scotland. 

Faper  Prices  Advancing. 

Amongst  the  Scottish  paper  ma  mi  fact  uivrv  who 
are  interested  in  esparto,  some  difficulty  i>  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  supplies  of  the  raw  material,  and 
.Messrs  Idc  and  Christie,  the  well-known  fibre  import- 
ers, and  .Messrs.  Mollis,  report  that  business  is  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill  and  much  anxiety  is  fell 
shipments  from  the  foreign  ports  against  contracts. 
These  shipments  have  considerably  reduced  since  the 
European  war  broke  out.  and  consequently  there  is 
great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  papermakers 
to  meet  the  wants  of  their  numerous  customers.  Thej 
are.  therefore,  trusting  to  their  stocks  holding  out,  ami 
a  supply  of  esparto  in  the  near  future  to  meet  their 
obligations. 

In  other  classes  of  papers  the  demand  is  good.  Old 
stocks  are  being  sorted  out  ami  a  kind  of  stocktaking 
is  in  progress.  I  saw  one  newspaper  office  brine 
out  (dose  on  300  tons  of  newsprint  that  it  had  stored 
away  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  business 
parts  of  London.  The  paper  had  a  damp  sm.-ll  when 
turned  over  in  the  dark  store,  but  otherwise  it  pre 
sented  a  fair  appearance,  ami  was  quite  suitable  for 
the  busy  newspaper  office  where  thousands  of  copies 
are  turned  out  in  the  half  hour.  People  in  England 
have  not  the  time  to  consider  the  quality  of  paper 
now — they  want  to  know  how  the  events  are  going 
mi  the  Continent,  and  what  the  banks  are  doing.  I' 
per  is  a  secondary  consideration,  though  we  are  run- 
ning our  business  on  it.  instead  of  the  proverbial  sov- 
erign  or  gold  half  sovereign.       But  if  a  census  of  the 


production  and  consumption  was  demanded  to-dav    I 

believe  we  could  get  it  with  great  accuracy.  In  Am- 
;'.'"';l'  ,  ""'"''•-  a  census  of  production  of  papers  in 
u"aLB.ntain  eaD  ?as«3  '"'  produced  tor  publication; 
'"'  "  !s  a  remarkable  Pact  that  no  correct  census 
I'1-  Product,on   or    of   , sumpti ,m    ,.,„,.    ,„.    ™ 

;;""■     '"     '",l;1""-        'V'"   '-"'I-    paper   n   , s   no, 

\        '"  ::    l""1  s   Paradise,   from   what    1   can   lean,   of 

'"";       ' ;|"*''  there  is  a   European  war  raffing  over 

■  lshea' '-no,  n.sheduppr'cesof    .is  2    V 

-  going  steadily  on   with   his  work,  attending  to  Is 

7 '■' ,h  •'"■    acquainted  that   prices  must   inevitably  rise 

"  ;'    ",-'11"'-  ''—       Bj   th,s  ans  the  British  paper 

;,.;,|,'",i"-  '.'"•!■•  "'".'""t  surprising  the  market   is  g    ,. 

u-ll\>    achieving   his   object,   and   the   Trade    Board  is 

dealing  with  the  foreign  competitors. 

The"    ';    war    with    arms,    and    now    there    is    war    ,„ 

s ;;:,,,;  sits  "'"'"• :,s " ,s ' "'"'  *£*£ 

1       ""    (  as<  s  a1   d  ens   per   ij        vi,     ,  • 

S*""18 -pSofSfdM^tag 

LondoD   ewning  papers   losl   200  reels    he  '      he 

"'  '" '  these  sunkc,  vessels    and    ,,,,1,  ' 

went  to  the   bottom   with   abo,,',      -,  ,  '  ,-  sf";"""r 

a"    aewsprint,   which   is     ,/'       H       .     '  "'  Paper 

critica]  Period.      The     ri    si     \       ■     i  ;"      ",,s 

'-P-andth^cotVtgtuT;1 
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;it  night.       In  tins  greal  crisis  the  government   is  rial 
nrally  working  at    full   pressure.       They   keep   prim 
ers  ;it   their  posts  night   and  day,  which   is  good   For 
the  paper  mills,  and  they  are  also  making  big  demands 
on  the  paper  manufacturers  and  their  agents. 

No  Market  For  Pulps. 

There  is  no  market  for  pulps.    Thai  is  the  position  of 
affairs.       Here  are  sunn-  of  the  quotations  of  the  last 
daj   of  August  : 
Sulphite  Bleached     No.  1       ...       $72.00     to  $87.00 

Easy   Bleaching     No.   1 25.00    to     26.00 

Sulphite  news 4s""     to     48.50 

Ground   Wood,  nn>ist 1  L40     to     14. mi 

Ground  Wood,  drj 24.00    to     26.00 

For  all  new  business  cash  must  be  paid  against  docu- 
ments. The  pulp  men  in  Manchester,  like  thus.-  in 
London,  are  wondering  what  will  next  happen.  In 
fact.  I  heard  of  one  the  other  day  who  could  not  even 
cash  his  new  our  pound  notes  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  the  coin  of  the  realm  to  paj 
his  office  staff.  If  this  is  the  case  with  pound  notes, 
what  will  business  be  like  in  the  pulp  trade?  How- 
ever, as  a  man  said  to  me  the  other  day.  there  is  pulp 
tor  everybody  if  we  pa\  for  it.  It  will  he  home  in 
mind  that  tin'  shipments  of  pulp  to  England  were  very 
fair  before  the  war  broke  out.  Since  the  war.  the 
London  Custom  authorities  have  informed  me  that 
the  following  were  the  imports:- 

Firsl   Week  of  War. 

Tons. 

Bleached  chemical  dry  i >■••> 

Lull hached  chemical    (dry) 6,084 

Chemical       wet        10 

Mechanical,  moist 9,034 

Of  the  mechanical.  3,910  tons  came  from  Canada. 
All  the  other  pulps  came  from  Sweden.  Norway.  Den- 
mark and  a  little  lying  on  hoard  ships  from  Germany 
and   Austria. 

Second    Week    of   War. 

•|'h,-  second  week  of  the  war.  which  was  after  panic 
week   had   passed  away,  the  arrivals  of  pulps   were: 

Tons. 

Chemical    dry     60 

Unbleached  chemical   'dry  i 2,925 

.Mechanical,   moist 83"i 

All  arrivals  from  Swchn.  Norway  and  Portugal. 
The  arrivals  following  were  for  the 

Third   Week  oi    War. 

Tons. 

ted  chemical   (dry     80 

Cached  chemical     dry      994 

■  ileal,  moist      10,993 

he  mechanical,  6,32'i  tons  came  from  Newfound 

land    and    3,866    tons    from    Canada.         So    gauging    the 
•  it   during   the'    tii-sl    three    weeks  of   the    war.    the 
st.it'   of  things  is  not  so  had  as  was  first  expected. 

Chemicals. 

Mills.-,  nre  dearer  ami  so  are  fillings 

■  i.Iiim.'s.  Canadian  papermakers  are  enquiring 
about  maki  istic  soda  and  other  chemicals  in 
addition  to  clays  in   England.       All  the}    have  to  do 

■suit   the   I'ulp  ami   Paper   Magazine   for  tl 
ition  or  address  the  enquiry    to  me  through   the 
cditoi  '   ip  and   Paper  Magazine.       Bleaching 

■     soda    is   falling  and    iisiul'  so   rapidly 

ill    to  give  a  quotation.       The 
■     i      dcali       There  is  no  shortage 

tl Iltting    off    with     formally     has    given 


Canadian  Pulp  Possibilities  in 
China 

Dr.  -I.  W.  Koss.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Shanghai,  China,  has  made  an  interesting  brief  re- 
port on  Chinese  pulp  and  paper  conditions.  He  says 
that  the  importation  of  wood  pulp  into  China  is  not  a 
large  business,  nor  does  the  demand  seem  to  he  in 
creasing.  The  importations  for  1913  were  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  those  for  1912,  hut  then  again  they 
were  less  than  the  total  id'  those  for  1911,  so  the  con- 
sumption id'  wood  pulp  for  the  three  years  1911-12-1:! 
one  with  another  average  practically  the  same  figures. 

For  the  three  years  considered.  China  imported 
wood   pulp  to  the  amount   of: — 

Tons.         Valued  at. 

PHI 2,800  $84,595 

1912 1,526  47.:503 

1913 l'.442  72,139 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  people 
to  manufacture  paper,  and  so  for  many  hundreds  of 
years  and  through  thousands  of  generations,  the  Imsi- 
ness  has  been  carried  on  until  the  manufacturers,  al- 
though working  under  the  most  primitive  of  methods, 
have  been  aide  to  bring  their  products  to  wonderful 
perfection.  Thus  it  is  that  it  is  only  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  for  foreign  newspapers  and  for  hooks 
printed  in  foreign  languages  that  foreign  made  paper 
is  employed,  and  much  of  this  imported  from  other 
countries. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  wood  pulp  annually  import- 
ed, about  half  is  Scandinavian  pulp.  The  prime  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  agents  for  the  principal  for- 
eign paper  mill  in  China  is  a  Danish  firm  with  import- 
ant commercial  connections  in  Denmark.  Norway  and 
Sweden,    so    tie'    hulk    id'   their   orders   go   to   that    part 

of  the  world.    Germany  has  also  during  the  past  five 

years  supplied  a   fair  proportion  of  the  amount  import- 
ed.   While  Camilla  in  1912  sent  only  about  1,200  lbs. 

The  agents  for  the  Paper  Mill  Company  above  men 
tinned  placed  an  order  last  mouth  for  Scandinavian 
pulp   as    follows: — 

450  tons  mechanical  at  £5  10s  per  ton  C.I.K..  and  200 
tons  strong  sulphite  at    £7  7s. 

This  company  import  aboul  800  tons  of  pulp  per 
annum. 

The  above  figures  show  thai  a  fair  amount  of  wood 
pulp  comes  annually  into  this  country,  and  the  am 
omit  may  possihlv  increase.  It  would,  therefore,  he 
well  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  supplj  the  Can 
adian   Trade  Commissioner  with   samples  and   prices  of 

their  products  to  enable  the  latter  to  introduce  the 

article    should    occasion    arise. 


BATHURST  PULP  MILL  EQUIPMENT. 
The  Bathursl  Lumber  Company  has  been  letting 
some  contracts  for  equipment  for  their  pulp  mill. 
What  will  he  the  largest  hoard  machine  in  Canada. 
Pin  inches  wide,  with  77  driers,  will  he  supplied  bj 
llo'  Black  and  Clawson  Co.  The  same  firm  will  sup 
plj  also  sulphite  drying  machine  of  :il  driers.  Iimi 
inches   wide.       The   boilers   I'm-  the   plant    will   come 

ft Scotland,     to     he     supplied     h\      the     P.ahcoek     ami 

Wilson  Co.      The  steam  turbines  and  generators  will 
he   furnish,-, i   i.n    the   Westinghouse  Co.     The   barking 

drums    will    com,-    from     Wm.     Hamilton    ami    Co.,     IV 

terborough,  Ont.,  ami  the  digesters  from  the  Portland 

Co..    Portland.    Me.        The    Watsons    Engine    Works   will 
make   the   stacker,   slasher,    log  jacks   ami    flat    screens. 

Boving  ami  Company  of  Canada  have  received  tie   or 
der  for  the  chipper,  rechipper  and  chip  Bcreens, 
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The  New  York  Consolidated  Card  Co.,  now  Located 
on  West  14th  Street.  New  York  City,  are  in  the  throes 
of  moving.  Their  handsome  new  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Wbster  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  has 
Keen  completed,  and  the  firm  expects  to  be  completely 
moved  there  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

#  #       * 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Companj  of  Watertown,  N.Y.. 
has  been  made  defendant  in  an  action  broughl  by 
Toney  Spirka,  a  former  employe  of  the  company,  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000  for  damages  on  accounl  of  in 
juries  received  last  .May  at  the  defendant's  mill  at 
Deferiets.  The  plaintiff  alleges  that  on  May  29, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  repairing,  taking  ou1  or  turn 
ing  over  a  part  of  a  paper  machine,  a  blanket  fell 
or  screen,  the  machine  was  started  and  his  Left  arm 
was  drawn  into  the  machine,  broken  above  the  elhow 
and  otherwise  badly  bruised.  Be  charges  thai  he  was 
provided  an  unsafe  place  to  work  and  that  the 
machine  was  started  up  under  the  direction  of  some 
one  in  charge. 

#  *      • 

The  plant  of  the  Aldrich  Paper  Co.,  at  Natural  Dam. 
N.Y..  is  once  again  in  operation  after  having  been 
shut  down  for  a  period  of  five  weeks  for  repairs.  Two 
new  water  wheels  have  been  installed  in  the  pulp 
grinding  department,  and  the  old  machinery    lias  been 

overhauled   and   repaired.       The   sulphite   depart nt 

reopened   last   week.      The  companj    has  an   iin 

ly  large  number  of  orders  on  hand,  and  it  is  expected 

that    a    very    busy    winter    in    the    newsprint    line    is 

assured. 

•  •         • 

Superintendent  0.  F.  Dodge  of  the  Taggart  Paper 
Company  mill  at  Greal  Bend,  N.V..  while  down  in 
the  beater  room  wheel  pit,  one  afternoon  several  weeks 
ago  found  a  watch  which  be  lost  about   12  years 

Every  time  when  the  mill  has  been  down  for  repairs. 
and  when  he  would  he  down  in  the  wheel  pit  he  would 
think  of  his  watch  and  would  make  a  search  for  it.  but 
without  success.  Thursday,  however,  while  in  the 
pit  and  not  thinking  of  the  watch,  he  placed  his  hand 
on  a  ledge  of  rock  and  right  on  the  watch.  Thi 
were  a  little  darkened,  and  nearly  all  the  works  had 
rusted   away. 

*  *        * 

Upper  .Mill  No.  2,  known  as  the  "brick  mill"  of  the 
Onondaga  Paper  Company,  on  Nine-Mile  Creek,  be 
tween  Marcellus  Falls  and  the  village  of  Marcellus, 
N.Y.,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  at  -J.  o'clock  one 
afternoon  last  week.  The  entire  south  end  of  the 
building,  in  which  were  the  unfinished  stock  ami 
beater  rooms,  and  the  boiler  room,  was  burned,  and 
the  contents,  with  the  exception  of  the  machinery  in 
the  boiler  room,  was  practicallj  destroyed.  The  roof 
of  the  boiler  room  was  hurned  off  and  the  room  flood- 
ed. 

*  *        * 

A  fire  of  unknown  origin  started  in  the  stock  shed 
ot  the  Tonawamla  Hoard  ami  Paper  Company  at  To 
nawanda,  N.Y..  last  week  and  was  fought  by  the  fire- 
man for  several  hours.  L.  ( !.  Newman,  president  of 
the   company,   said    that    the   amount    of   damage   could 
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not  he  ascertained  at  this  time,  as  it  would  lie  im- 
possible to  get  at  the  stock  until  it  dries  out  some. 
The  stock  was  flooded  by  the  large  amount  of  water 
turned  on  it.  Mr.  Newman  said  that  he  thought  the 
tire  started  from  some  persons  smoking  in  the  place. 
Tin'  structure  ami  contents  were  insured. 

*  *       * 

Remarkable  progress  is  being  made  in  cleaning  up 

the  wreckage  at  the  plant   of  the  Eddy  Paper  Co.  at 

White    Pigeon    which    was   r< ntly    partly   blown   down 

during  a   storm.        It    is  the   desire   of  officials   of  the 

ipanj    to  rush  this  work  just  as  fast   as  possible,  and 

plans  are  now  being  considered  which  will  permit  the 
earh    operation   of  the   mill.       It    is   probable  Unit   a 

'•  mpoary  wall  will   I rected  ami  onlj    a   temporarj 

roof  put  over  the  machine  room  so  that  the  paper 
'Machine  can  he  placed  In  operation  at  the  plant. 
I'le-  men  now  engaged  in  doing  the  repair  work  are 
the  regular  employees  of  the  mill.  Tie-  damage,  it 
would   he  a   week   ago,   going   nearly   to  $7."). (100. 

*  #        * 

The  new    and  complete  list   of  officers  of  the   reor 
ganized  Brunei  Falls  Manufacturing  Companj   of  Cor 

mil.    Wis.,    now    known   as  the   Cornell    W I    Products 

Company,  was  announced  last  week  as  follows:  C.  <». 
Frisbie,  president  and  general  manager;  <>.  M.  Cordon. 
treasurer;  W.  t;.  Saville,  secretarj  ami  sale  man,:  ■  < 
P.  W.  Cowell,  assistant  sales  manager;  superintendent. 
Duncan  I..  Leslie;  assistanl  superintendent,  Ernesl 
Beyers.  The  plant  is  again  in  full  operation.  Sales 
offices  have  been  opened  in  t  Ihicago. 

*  *       • 

Tin-  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  dismissed 

the  complainl   of    the    Rhinelander    Paper     c pany 

againsl  the  .Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  and  s.  s.  .Marie  Rail- 
way  Company,  adhering  to  the  conclusion  of  the  orig 
inal  decision.  The  traffic  involved  m  the  complainl 
"■ls  that  of  the  transportation  of  pulp  wood  from 
named  points  in   Michigan  to   Rhinelander.       The  re 

ductions   asked    for    were    as    follows:    From    Tiv|anar\ 

from  tic  to  3.65c;  Delta  Junction,  tic  to  3.80c-  VTanis 
tique,  he  to  3.80c;  Whitedale,  7.5c  to  3.80c;  Bovee 
(  hnstiansen  Spur  and  Spur  No.  117.  each,  from  7  5c 
to  1.10c.  rhese  rates  were  the  ones  in  effecl  from  M,,, 
l"'s"''1  points  to  the  same  destination,  and  were  simi 
lar  to  The  rates  established  by  the  Wisconsin  Commis- 
sion. 

*  *      « 

Warrants   an-   out    and    several    detective   ! ncies 

5ave.  ' "  engaged  to  look  up  Carl  II.  Baker  confi- 
dential clerk  of  the  (Jreat  Northern  Paper  Co  a1  Bos 
ion.  Mass  charged  with  the  forgery  of  a  check  for 
$3,260  and  said  to  be  short  ,n  his  accounts  aboul 
f'000  besides.  Aboul  a  month  ago  he  asked  for  a 
two  we,d<   vacation,   which   was   granted.       When   he 

did    not    rcurn    when    expected,    his   hooks   wc Xam- 

""•'L  i:"'1  "   ls  ^"l  m^y  false  entries  and  short; 8 

were  discovered,  also  thai  he  had  forged  a  check  for 
$3,260,   made   payable  to  1- .    .\ .    Gilbert,   of    Baneor 

superintendent  of  the  sprue,  WOod  depar •„,   0f  the 

company,  which  Pake- cashed  at  a  Boston  hank    with 
out  question,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  handling 
tor  tin-  office. 
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At  the  saiui    time  Baker  Ief1   town  a  young  « aii 

employed  in  h  photograph  studio,  in  whom  he  had 
been  paving  attention,  also  disappeared. 

Baker   lias   lived   all   his  life   in    Brewer,   where   he 

graduated  from  the  Brewer  Bigh  School  and  a   busi- 

II,.  had   been   employed   by   the  Great 

Northern   Company    for   some   time   and   considered   a 

capable  emplovee. 

*       *       » 

The  Continental  Bag  and  Paper  Company  in  Water- 
town,  X.V..  lias  about  completed  the  addition  to  its 
mill  m  Water  Street,  and  the  machinery  is  already 
being  installed.  The  uew  building  is  of  three  s<,,r 
ies,  and  a  basement,  and  is  constructed  of  brick.  II. 
.1.  Wright  is  th.-  contractor  for  the  building,  and  it  cosl 
about  $20,000.  Heretofore  the  local  paper  company, 
which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tissue  paper, 
has  shipped  the  manufactured  article  to  Boston  and 
other  eities  to  he  eiit  and  packed  for  the  retail  trade. 
In  the  new  building  will  he  placed  machinery  for  do- 
ing this  latter  work  and  the  finished  article  will  now 
be  prepared  in  Watertown.  It  will  doubtless  fur- 
Dish  work  for  more  men  than  formerly. 

*  *       » 

A  force  of  men  is  now  engaged  getting  the  paper 
machines  in  the  Allen  plant  of  the  l'nion  Bag  and  Pa- 
per Company's  mills  at  Hudson  Palls,  X.Y..  ready  for 
operation.  When  the  machines  were  closed  down  a 
number  of  months  ago,  the  I'. 'Its.  wire,  etc..  were  re- 
moved. It  is  believed  that  three  of  the  five  machines 
will  he  ready  for  operation  this  week.  Superin 
tendenl  Fox  states  that  the  former  employees  of  the 
company  will  he  given  their  old  jobs  back  if  they  de- 
sire to  return.  The  resumption  of  the  Allen  plant 
will  mean  employment   for  about   titt\    men. 

•  •       # 

The  Martin  Pulp  ami  Paper  Company  of  Norfolk, 
X.V..  has  tiled  in  the  United  States  Court  a1  I'tiea 
a  petition  in  voluntary  bankruptcy  and  Orrin  Iv  Mar- 
tin, of  Norwood,  X.Y..  has  been  appointed  receiver 
with  authority  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  mill 
until  such  time  as  his  services  are  no  longer  required. 

Among  tl reditors  filing  the  petitions  were  the  Oiti 

/ens'  National   Bank  of  Potsdam,  a  creditor  for  #13, 
'mo.   the   People's  Bank   of   Potsdam,   for  #1,000,   and 

the  Racquet te  River  Taper  (' pany  of  Potsdam,  for 

14,000,  all  secured.  According  to  the  Creditors'  peti- 
tion, tin'  pulp  and  paper  business  conducted  h\  the 
corporations  is  fairly  remunerative  because  of  the  pre 
sent  market  conditions.  In  appointing  the  receiver, 
1,'ax  '_'avc  authority  for  the  operation  of  the 
plffil  until  a  further  order  id'  the  court  or  further 
iKflon  max    he  taken  by    tin-  creditors,  unless  the  hank 

lev     proc lines    hit    settled.         While     the      ahove- 

•  'oiicd    creditors    hold    a    total    amount    against    tin 

i    company    for   upwards  of  #18,000,  the}    are  all 

bonds  of  t he  company .  notes 

pity.        Thex    charge   as  the   act    of  hank 

\     that    on    .  I  u  I  \     INI    last    tl ompanx     permitted    a 

I'tiea    hank    to  under 

presnii f   alarm    in    BOIIli 

in   tins   I, ii  nanufacturing  center  as   to 

"     will    he    tin     out lie    of    the    advanced    cost 

While    tin-    prices    are    soaring    up 

ical  concern 

will  i   position  t i|iatel\    tak.    ndvan 

■    period 

It      1,     In   loved      b\      some     that      the 


situation  is  going  to  work  a  hardship  in  this  respect. 
It  is  allegi  d  mi  the  petition  for  the  appointment  ol 
the  receiver  that  the  assets  of  the  company  include  a 
rights  and  mill  equipments  valued  at  $2,500.  There 
is  machinery  of  the  value  of  $45,000;  belting,  supplies, 
etc.  *•">():  pulp  wood  in  cars,  *'<»<>.     Then-  is  no  esti- 

of  the  liabilities  of  the  company.  The  mil 
been  in  operation  for  the  last  two  years  and  there  is 
a  quantity  of  raw  materials  now  on  hand  which  it  is 
claimed  could  he  marketed  profitably  because  of  tin 
condition  of  the  paper  and  pulp  market.  It  is  also 
urged  that  it  is  for  the  inteiests  of  all  the  creditors 
that  Hi.-  property  of  the  company  should  he  kept  on 
a  live  hasis.  ami  that  the  plan  should  not  be  closed 
down. 

While  th.re  was  nothing  in  the  papers  tiled  against 
the  company  showing  that  a  reorganization  of  the  com 
pany  will  follow,  it  is  believed  that  this  course  will  he 
taken. 

The  sales  of  tin-  Canadian  timber  lands  and  tin 
ing  mill  of  the  bankrupt  Battle  Island  Paper  Co.. 
will  he  held  up  for  several  weeks  or  months'  longer,  al- 
though all  hut  one  or  two  of  the  creditors  interested 
voted  the  price  of  $300,000,  offered  by  the  Ontario  Pa- 
per Co.  of  Thorohl.  Cut.,  to  he  satisfactory.  This 
statement  was  made  by  William  I'.  Gannon,  attorney 
for  the  trustee  of  the  Cattle  Island  Co..  who  has  just 
returned  to  Watertown.  N.V..  from  Quebec,  where 
meetings  of  creditors  ami  of  the  liquidators  have  been 

held. 

■With  one  oi-  two  exceptions.''  Mr.  Gannon  said, 
the  creditors  believed  that  the  $300,000  offered  by 
the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  in  Syracuse,  recently  was  sat 
isfactory.  Certain  creditors,  however,  raised  objec- 
tions to  the  legality  of  the  meeting  held  at  Chicoutimi 
a  week  ago  anil  other  objected  to  the  proposed  me- 
thods of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  among 
the   creditors. 

All  of  these  questions  will  have  to  he  argued  be- 
fore the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
at  some  time  not  yet  agr I  upon,  but  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  within  a  few  weeks.  We  will  be  given 
notice    ami    will    appear    at    the    argument. 

The  objections  raised  bj  the  creditors  who  took  a 
stand  apart  from  the  others  were  of  a  general  nature 
and  contained  no  detailed  statements.  When  tin 
matter  comes  up  for  argument  they  will  be  compelled 
to  tile  specific  statements  showing  on  what  their  con 
tentions  are   based. 

It  is  probable  that  the  objections  relating  to  the  le- 
gality of  the  meeting  will  be  brushed  aside  and  that 
plans  will  be  made  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  sale. 
More  than  $1,000,000  was  represented  in  the  voting  at 
the  meeting  last  week.  Tin-  meeting  was  one  of  both 
I'nited    States    and    Canadian    creditors  \s    soon    as 

tin-  Canadian  situation  is  cleared  up  an  application 
wMI  be  made  to  Judge  Ray  for  an  order  to  disp,.^. 
of  the  sulphite  plant  of  the  Battle  Island  (  "o.  at  Fulton, 
the  water  rights,  etc." 

•         •         • 

The   lei  lint »f  the   tarr  -   till     paper   mills 

are  concerned  does  not   mean  in  all  cases  that   the  mills 

f ive  th.    entire  benefit  of  the  reduction.  -The  wood 

pulp    used     by    the     Holyoke,     Mmw.    mills,    of    which    a 

large    an I     is    imported,     had    a     tariff    reduction    of 

one  fourth    of    a    cent    per    pound,"    said    a    prominent 
manufacturer   of   that    cit\     last    week.       hut    of   tl 
dllCtion    the    paper    nulls    lost    a    fraction,    as    the    price 

1    h>    the    importer   to   cover   a    fraction    of 
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the  drop.  It  is  also  understood  thai  in  some  other 
paper  mill  supplies  where  there  was  a  drop  in  the 
tariff  that  the  price  was  raised  across  the  water  to 
practically  take  up  all  the  profit  of  the  drop,  so  thai 
the  local  mills  did  not  get  tin-  material  much  cheaper 
than  under  the  higher  tariff.  It  is  probable  that  this 
ought  to  make  the  loAvering  of  the  tariff  popular 
across  the  water.  However,  if  the  local  mills  can  get 
the  raw  material  with  which  to  work  at  the  present 
time  thej  ought  to  be  able  to  get  hack  at  some  of  he 
European  countries,  where  paper  has  taken  a  greal  ;i<  1- 
vanee.  by  boosting  up  the  price  of  paper  exported 
from  this  side,  and  with  a  paper  shortage  across  the 
water  already  reported  the  paper  manufacturer  here 
should  rim!  a  readA   sale." 


Wood   Pulp  Industry   in 
Sweden 

'fhe  United  states  Consul  at  Goteborg,  Sweden  uotes 
that  the  value  of  the  wood  pulp  produced  in  Sweden 
increase, I  from  $938,000  in  L886  to  $30,000,000  in  L912. 
In  1912  there  was  produced  in  the  country  1,556,499 
metric  tons  of  pulp,  of  which  II  per  cent  was  drj 
chemical,  23  per  cent  tuoisl  chemical.  :!'_'  per  cent  moist 
chemical,  and  4  per  cent  dry  mechanical.  Last  year 
there  were  exported  1,007,457  metric  tons  of  pulp  From 
Sweden,  of  which  lTT.iiTT  tons  were  from  Goteborg. 
The  wooil  pulp  invoiced  for  export  from  Goteborg  to 
the  United  States  in  1913  was  valued  141,  or 

$93,610  less  than  for  1912.  Alraosl  all  of  the  pulp 
shipped  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  is  the  dry 
chemical    product. 

Trices  of  wood  pulp  fine  siderablj   during 

the  year.  The  level  of  prices  was  rather  high  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  declined  toward  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  price  of  strong  chemical  pulp  was 
betv  •         £38. 8  -    '  ,,:'>    per    metric    ton    at    the 

beginning  of  the  year,  declining  later  as  low  as  $34.8*1 
but   rising  agaiu   to  $37.52.      Easy-bleached   chemical 
pulp  sold    for  $42.88   per   metric   ton.    but    fell    lal 
low  as  $37.52.     Bleached  chemical  pulp  sold  for  - 
per   metric    ton.       Comparatively    little   of   the    latter 
pulp    is    produced    in    Sweden.        Sulphite    pidp. 

lied  ami  strong,  seemed   to  he   mosl    in  demand. 

Prices  of  mechanical   pulp  were  low.  bul   iucr< 
somewhat  in  the  autumn.     Prices  of  moist   mechanical 
pidp  varied  between  $7.50  and  $8   58  per  metric  ton. 

The  paper  industry  has  advanced  considerably  dur- 
ing  the    last    thirty    years.      In    1912    there    were    pro 
duced    278,984    metric    tons    of    paper    valued    at 
90,   and   38,554  metric   tons  of  cardboard, 
board,   etc.,    valued    at    $1,483,149.     Over   one-half   of 
the  paper  produced  was  cartridge,  packing,  and  other 
heavy  paper,  and  over  46  per  cent  was  writing,  i 
incut,   printing,   and    other   paper   not    gilt,   silvered,   or 
glazed.        The    production     of     high-grade     pap' 
therefore  comparatively  small. 

The  exports  of  paper  and  pasteboard  from  Sweden 
in    1913    amounted    to    I'll.""  •    which    loH.L>:; 

tons  passed  through  the  port  of  Goteborg.     Abo 

eeul    of  the   exports   .-ovists    of   heavy    packing, 
w  rapping,  ami  printing  paper. 

The  imports  of  paper  and  pasteboard  into  Sweden 
consist  mainly  of  high-grade  writing  paper,  parch- 
ment paper,  colored  paper,  and  certain  special  grades 
of   paper   hoard. 


Kraft  Outlook  Bright 

since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  price  of  extra 
strong  kraft  pulp  has  been  advanced  from  *:>7  to  +47 
per  ton  delivered,  ami  the  Dryden  Timber  and  Power 
Co.,  Limited.  Dryden,  Ont.,  of  which  -I.  I'..  Beveridge 
is  General  Manager,  is  verj  busy.  The  company  re 
port  that  their  coal  and  chemical  supplies  are  drawn 
entirely  from  Canada  and  that  their  manufacturing 
conditions  will  not  be  effected  in  any  way.  They 
have  withdrawn  all  quotations  and  expect  that,  if 
hostilities    keep    tip.    the    price    will    lie    increased    l>\     se\ 

era!  dollars  in  the  near  future  Reviewing  the  pre- 
senl  situation  and  outlook.  .Mr.  Beveridge  said:  "In 
m.v  opinion,  the  supplj  of  chemical  pulps  cannot  sat- 
isfy tin-  demand  for  same  in  the  United  states,  until 
the  present  Mar  is  ended,  and  the  present  prices  we 
eceiving  tor  our  product  will  be  maintained,  if 
not  in.  er  the  ,\  ear  1915,  lor  the  follow  m 

"The  German  and  Austrian  production  of  sul- 
phite pulps  is  entirely  stopped.  Tie  Scandinavian 
chemical  pulp  mills  purchase  a  portion  of  their  pulp- 
wood  supply  from  Finland,  also  they  buy  a  portion  of 
their  chemicals  and  coal  from  Germany,  the  production 
of  which  is  almost,  if  not  entirely  stopped.  The  Scan 
dinayian  countries,  Norway  and  Sweden,  have  partly 

mobilized,  which  will  result  in  the  partial  crippli il 

their  industries  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

Ea  i  ii  although  Scandinavian   mills  are  able  to  op- 
erate,   it    will    he    with    a    restricted    output,    and    then 
fore  an  increased  est.       Also  after  having  manufac 
""/•'d    their   product,    it    is   doubtful    if   the    Scandin 
avian  Mills  will  he  able  to  make  shipments  to  America 

for    nianv     months,    owing    to    the    difficulties    of    an 

transportation;  in  anj  case,  they  will  have  to  paj 
very  largely  increased  freight,  insurance  and  exchange 
rates,  before  they  can  sell  their  product  to  American 
'"dls.  This,  of  course,  will  maintain,  and  perhaps 
increase,  present   prices. 

"As  the  production  of  American  and  Canadian  die 
mical   pulp   mills   is  only   a   small    proportion   of  u 
tal  consumption,    I   am  of  the  opinion   that   they   will 
in  future  he  able  to  secure  a  more  equitable  return  on 
their   investments,   which   they   have   not    been   able   to 

do  in  the  past,  owing  to  tl ompetition  of  the  Euro 

pean  mills,  with  their  over-production  and  lower  cost 
of  labor,  chemicals,  etc." 


CANADIAN  WALL  PAPER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
-Mr.  Claude  Dyer,  Acting  Trail.-  Commissioner  ;,t 
l.e,!..  observes  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  from  tin- 
annual  returns  for  last  year  that  a  small  quantity  of 
wall  paper  was  shipped  from  Canada  to  this  country. 
merchants  who  have  visit,-, 1  Canada  give  Can- 
adian manufacturers  eredil  for  the  artistic  and  novel 
designs  of  the  paper-hangings  they  produce.  It  is 
considered  that  in  the  cheaper  varieties  of  paper  there 
is  hut  little  opportunity  for  trad,-  here  owing  to  the 
high  producing  capacity  of  English  mills,  but  ii 
gard  to  the  more  expensive  grades,  however,  it  may 
he  stated  that  regular  supplies  are  imported  From 
abroad. 


Spi-oule.    I ted,    paper    box    manufacturers 

(86  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  have  removed  to 
'll-11'  '"'"  and  w.-ll  appointed  factorv  on  Portland 
Street,    above    Adelaide,    which    will    greatlv    inci 

their    capacity. 
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Messrs  V.  Trotter  and  Son.  Ltd.,  of  the  Chirnside 
Bridge  Paper  Mill,  in  Berwickshire,  have  presented 
their  27th  annual  report,  which  shows  that,  including 
t In-  sum  £3,654  19s  5d  bronghl  forward  from  last  year, 
:  100  voted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  for  direc- 
tors' fees,  there  is  a  balance  at  the  credit  of  profit 
and  loss  account  of  £7,916  15s  W.  The  directors  say 
that  in  a  normal  state  of  affairs,  they  would  have  re 
comemnded  tin'  immediate  payment  of  year's  prefer- 
ence dividend,  but  a  view  of  the  great  national  crisis. 
they  think  it  prudent  that  the  actual  payment  of  the 
dividend  should  be  deferred  to  a  date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  directors  in  their  discretion.  The  directors,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  the  balance  of  profit,  £7,916  15s 
4d,  be  dealt  with  as  follows: — To  write  off  for  depre- 
ciation £2,000;  to  pay  as  above  a  year's  dividend  of  5 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  7,213  preference  shares  of 
i>.  £1,803  5s,  less  income  tax,  £105  3s  lOd,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  £4,218  1  la  2d  to  be  carried  forward. 
subject  to  directors'  f<    - 


The  war  has  caused  Messrs.  P.  Beckers  and  <'o..  Ltd., 
the  London  agents  for  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  and 
the  MacLeod  Pulp  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  to  give  Canada 

some  attention  for  pulp,  in  common  with  other  agents. 
Messrs.  Backers'  Canadian  American  branch  is  at  pre 
sent  very  busy  dealing  with  orders  and  shipments. 
Two  steamers  are  on  their  way  to  England  with 
ground  wood. 


It  is  reported  in  London  that  some  of  the  mills  in 
north  Sweden  are  in  a  bad  way  owing  to  the  want 
of  coal  and  water,  in  addition  to  sulphur.  A  general 
stoppage  is  expected.  In  Norway  there  is  also  a 
scarcity  of  coal,  but  every  effort  is  being  made  to  re- 
sume the  shipments  of  fuel  to  Christiana.  Mechanical 
pulp  in  Christiania  is  quoted  at  kroner  i::  to  15,  easj 
bleaching  kroner  170  to  180.  The  prices  of  sulphite 
pulps  have  risen  from  kroner  ::il  to   K). 


The  Trade  Board  in  London  are  busily  engaged  with 

p.-r  mill   owners   in   working  up   statistics   and 

pafticiilars  as  to  markets  supplied   by  the  Continental 

I    war.        Tlii-ir    sole    object    is    to    capture 

•  niiiin   ami    Austrian   markets   in    foreign   and   CO- 

Inoin  s,  and  this  is  partly  to  be  dealt  with 

-   of  tariffs.        In   all    markets   where   British 

preferei tariff,     Canadians 

s.-e  that  they   _•  ....    ,,^    their     British 

"ill    he   done    if   application    is    mad.' 

el   in   the   Dominion   and,   if  possible,   the   Paper 

'ulp    Association    should    bi    asked    to    back    up 

the  application.        Now  is  the  time  to  move  ' 

•        •        • 

Pulp  producers  in  Sweden  report  that  owing  to  the 
'I"-    army,    the    mills    have    been    d, 
The   production  of 

P"1P  ■      limited,    and    stocks    at     presenl     ale 

being 


made  by  people  in  England  and  the  United  States  and 
prices  have  advanced  all  round.  Shortage  of  water 
and  the  question  of  the  supply  of  coal  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, are  two  outstanding  factors  that  are  causing  con- 
siderable uneasiness  in  the  mills. 

•  #       * 

The  war  in  Europe  has  disorganized  the  china 
clay  industry  in  England,  but  it  is  gradually  recover- 
ing. The  American  demand  is  active  and  numerous 
enquiries  are  also  being  made  from  Canadian  sources. 
The  great  difficulty  experienced  by  exporters  of  china 
ela\  and  paper  in  England  is  the  slowness  on  the  rail- 
ways which  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  tin-  govern- 
ment  for  military  purposes. 

«  *  * 
The  large  imports  of  paper  from  Germany  into  the 
United  Kingdom  will  now  he  entirely  checked.  Ap- 
parently the  trade  for  some  time  past  has  been  pro- 
fitable. According  to  the  British  Consul  at  Leipzig 
overproduction  has  brought  the  German  cellulose  pa- 
per factories  into  a  very  unhealthy  state.  Cellulose 
was  originally  supplied  by  certain  firms  to  the  paper 
factories,  who  only  made  their  own  cellulose  m  ex- 
ceptional cases.  In  more  recent  times,  however,  the 
cellulose  ii ia  11 1 1 f a ct i irers  decided  to  try  to  increase  their 
profits  l>\  erecting  their  own  paper  mills.  The  re- 
sult  is  seen   in   the   fact    that   only  three  of  the  thirteen 

factories  in  Germany  producing  solely  cellulose  pape* 
are  paying — or  were  paying— dividends.  Those  pa 
per  factories  which  were  run  independently  of  a  cellu- 
lose factory  use  comparatively  smaller  quantities  of 
cellulose  than  formerly  and  they  evince  no  desire  to 
purchase  cellulose  from  those  factories  which  have 
become  their  greatest  competitors,  a  fact  which,  of 
course,  nacts  unfavorably  on  the  latter.  Germans 
will  now  cease  to  get  wood  from  Russia,  and  the  pro 
spects  of  the  Teutonic  mills  are  not  very  rosy  when 
peace  is  deelai  ed. 

•  »       # 

The   Prince  of   Wales.   National    Relief   Fund   in   Lon- 
don to  alleviate  the  poor  ami  distressed  during  the  war 
has  been   enriched  by  $48,000  from   the  Kellner-Parl 
ington    Paper    Pulp   ( !o. 

•  •       • 

Swedish  exports  of  paper  in  .lime  fell  to  12,929  tons. 
compared  with  15,513  tons  m  June,  1913. 

•  •       • 

Sir  John  Brunner,  head  of  Brunner  Mond  and  Co.. 
papermakers'  chemical  suppliers,  says  in  regard  to 
the  war:  •The  fact  of  the  matter  is  trade  will  he 
thrust     upon    us."       H,.    admits    we    cannot     tOUCl 

man}   in  the  production  of  d\  .s. 

TIMBER  LIMITS  FURCHASED. 
The  timber  limits  at   Ila   Ha   Baj    on  the  Saguenay 
formerly    owned  by  the  Battle   Island   Pulp  Co. 

"'     holt. .n.     N.Y.,    have    been    purchased       b\        the      ll||. 

,iin"    P»l •   of   Thorohl.   Out.,   the   iii.ru,.,.    being 

around  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  ,s  uiT 
del  stood  that  tu,nt\  seven  thousand  acres  are  free 
[">■«!  "'"I  "Me  hundred  thousand  acres  are  leasehold 
land. 
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PEELING  MACHINE  FOR  WOOD  LOGS. 

Anders    Nicolay    Andersen,    of    Hougsund,    Norway, 
Patentee. 

Patented  Aug.  4,  1914.  in  United  States  Patent  Office. 
1,106,177. 

In  describing  his  invention,  the  inventor  says:  .My 
invention  relates  to  improvements  in  log  peeling  ma- 
chines of  thai  class  wherein  a  rotating  cutter  is  used 
for  peeling  the  bark  from  the  log. 
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Fig. 4 
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Tlie  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  peeling 
machine  which  will  only  remove  the  bark  so  that  do 
wood   is  wasted. 

The  invention  consists  in  providing  a  plurality  of 
cutters  comprising  thin  rotatable  disks  which  are 
movable  independent^  of  each  other  and  radiallj  to 
the  log  so  as  to  remove  all  the  bark  even  when  the 
latter  is  of  different  thicknes  on  different  parts  of 
the  log. 

Each  cutter  is  provided  with  a  knife  which  is  cap- 
able of  cutting  only  through  the  bark  which  is  softer 
than  the  wood,  thus  keeping  the  cutter,  which  is  cap- 


able of  cutting  the  wood,  out  of  contact  with  the  lat- 
ter. 

In  order  that  the  invention  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood 1  will  describe  the  preferred  forms  with  refer- 
ence to  the  accompanying  drawings,   wherein — 

Figure  1  is  a  diagrammatic  sectional  elevation  id' 
one  form  of  cutting  device.  Fig.  -  is  a  plan  view 
thereof.  Pig.  3  is  an  elevation  id'  a  modifiefid  form 
id'  cutter.  Pig.  4  is  a  plan  view  of  a  rossing  or  peel- 
ing machine  embodying  the  invention.  Pig.  5  is  an 
elevation  of  another  form  of  machine. 

The  cutter,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  fig.  ', 
is  movable  up  and  down,  and  comprises  a  nou  rotat 
able  knife  1.  which  is  oid\  capable  of  penetrating  tin 
bark  l!.  so  as  to  determine  the  depth  oi'  cut  of  the  cut 
ter  •">.  which  is  rotated  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
id'   tlie    log:!,    as    indicated    by    the    arrows. 

A  serrated  disk  I.  shown  in  fig  3  may  be  substituted 
for  the  knife,  and  as  the  teeth  of  the  disk  are  incapable 


vw/////////7//fy 


rotating   cutter 


nt'    penetrating   the    hard    wood,    tl 
cannot    cut    below   the    bark. 

In  tin-  embodiment  shown  in   Pig.   I  of  the  machine 

joumalled  in  the  fn ads  of  arms  6  which  an-  pivot- 
ed on  a  shaft  7.  said  cutters  being  pressed  against 
the  log  ■''>  by  their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  arms 
•i  or  by  the  action  of  sprint's,  not  shown.  The  shaft 
7.  is  rotated  by  anj  suitable  driving  means,  the  rota 
tion  of  tin-  shaft  being  transmitted  to  th  cutters  5 
by  pulleys  8  on  the  shaft  7  and  pulleys  9  on  the  spin- 
dles connected  by  drive  belts  10.  The  log  :;  is  fixed 
between  ehucks  11.  12.  mounted  on  a  movable  slid.- 
13  and  rotated  b\  means  of  a  slidable  gearing  14  driv- 
en from  a  shaft  15.  The  slide  13  is  moved  in  the 
usual  manner  by  a  spindle,  not  shown,  a  screv  mo- 
tion being  thus  imparted  to  the  log,  which  motion  is 
so    proportioned    to   tin-    breadth    of    the     cutters    :, 

that    during   one    revolution,    the    log    is    fed    a    distance 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  cutter. 
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In  thf  eiubodinieiil   shown   in   Fig.  ■">  the  logs  ■'>  arc 

red  by  means  of  chucks  ami  the  like  <>n  the  cir- 

.    rotating   wheel    16,   and    rotated    by 

gs  17,  lv    The  shall  7.  arms  6.  cutters  5.  knives 

1,  and  driving  devices  -.  9,  1".  the  same  as  ilms,-  pre- 

described   and   shown   in    Fig.   +.   are   mounted 

fixed  frame  19  and  operated  through  gearit 

licated  in  dotted  lines.       The  suci    ss 

are  spa I  apart  laterally   the  breadth  of  a  cutter,  the 

machine  being  so  constructed  thai  the  log  will  be 
completely  peeled  of  its  bark  by  the  combined  action 
of  all   the  cutters. 

The   machine  may   in  ;i   known   manner  be  provided 
with  an  automatic  ejector  --  and  an  automatic  device 
>r  placing  the  logs  in  position  in  the  machine. 


WIRE  CLOTH   FOR  USE   ON   PAPER-MAKING 

MACHINES. 

Charles  A.  Coups.  Belleville,  New  Jersey.  Patentee. 

Patented  July  21,  1914  in  Fnited  States  Patenl  Office. 

The  invention  consists  in  a  uew  wire-cloth  for  paper- 
making  machines  having  the  usual  weave  throug 
its  main  body  portion  and  at  its  opposite  longitndiual 
siili-  portions  a  twill  weave  of  suitable  width,  say  about 
one  inch  wide,  the  warp  and  weft  wires  throughout  the 
cloth  preferably  being  of  the  same  diameter  and  char- 
acter and  the  .doth  thus  formed  being  very  durable 
and  lasting  and  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying strengthening  wires  or  cotton  or  silk  threads 
and    the   like   of   the    kind    heretofore      proposed      For 


■i  of  F •drinier  wire-cloth. 

In  producing  tin-  wire  (doth  of  my  invention  I  employ 
n    having   the    usual    or   main    front    and    rear   lied- 
ill  to  this  arl  and  i  ipiip  the  loom  with  ••iirli ' 
mental   short    heddles,    four    being    adjacei  I 
di  •■ml  of  said   usual  or  main   heddles  and. 
if  the   loom,   two  (hereof   being   between    tl 

ons   of  said    main    lieddli  v   I ill    I'ront    of   llli 

'i  of  ili.-  front  heddle  ami  one  in  rear  of  tin 
mi    of    'he    rear    heddlr       The    two    main    heddl  ■- 
the  production  o 
ami  the  < ■  i lt I i  1  supplemental  short   heddles 

lili/.ed   in   the   product  i t'  Mir  strip  or  bainl   of 

i     longitudinal   wide  of  t  he   w  i< 1 1  h 

In 

tending  entirely 
,i    limited    extent,   so 

d    end 

•    it       Its 

ith   or 


The  invention  will  be  fully  understood  from  the  de- 
tailed description  hei-einafter  presented,  reference  be- 
ing had  to  the  accompanying  drawings,  in  which: 

Figure   1    is  an  elevation,  on  an  enlarged   scale,   of 

< longitudinal  side  portion  of  a  length  of  wire-cloth 

embodying  my  invention,  both  longitudinal  side  por- 
of  tin-  length  of  'doth  being  identical  in  every  re- 
spect :  Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  the  same  on  the  dotteu  line 
Fig.  1  :  Fig.  '■'<  is  a  diagrammatic  top  view  of  the 
usual  two  main  heddles  of  a  wire-cloth  weaving  loom 
and  the  eight  supplemental  heddles  with  which  I  equip 
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the  loom,  four  of  the  supplemental  heddles  being 

.i; nt  to  the  left  hand  .-mis  and  four  thereof  adji 

to  the  righl  hand  ends  of  the  main  heddles;  and  I 
the  righl  hand  side  of  Fig.  3.  illustrating  the  various 
to  11  inclusive  are  diagrammatic  end  views  taken  from 
relative  positions  of  the  main  and  supplemental  heddles 
during  the  weaving  of  the  cloth,  Figs.  I  and  .">  indicat- 
ing tin  positions  during  the  plain  weaving  throughout 
Ml  width  of  the  cloth  a<  the  starting  of  tin 

-  ami  il   the   positions  at   tin    starting 
and  during  the  weaving,  which  includes  the  twill  - 
or  hands  with   the  plain  weaving,  and   Figs,    lit  ami   11 
the   positions  during   the   final    plain    « 
the  cloth      Figs.   1   ami  '_'  show    the  doth  of  my    inven 
Hon,   and    I  11    inclusive   indicate   the   heddle 

■  lie  production  of  tin 
cloth  will  \ ary   in  »in  and 

be  formed  of  Mi.    usual  fine  warp  and  •   15,  16 

in  w  .a\  in  lt  w  ire  plot  I 

■    its   body 

on  is  oi  tin    usual  plain  weaye,  and  the  novel  fea- 

of  tin   i  lot li  resides  in  the  presence  therein,  along 

each  longitudinal  edgt  mud   IT  of  twill 
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weaving  merged  into  the  plain  weaving,  this  strip  or 
band  preferably  being  about  our  inch  in  width  and  ex- 
tending nearly  the  full  length  of  the  eloth.  The  cloth 
at  its  opposite  ends  will  have  plain  weaving  for  a  limit- 
ed  extent    aeioss   its   entire   width,   as   shown   at    the    left 

and  righl  hand  ends  of  Pig.  1.  to  enable  said  ends  to  he 
properly  joined  together  in  the  usual   manner 

The  plain  weave  in  the  eloth  between  the  longitudinal 
planes  of  the  inner  edges  of  the  strips  or  bands  li  is 
produced  in  the  customary  manner  in  a  loom  having  the 
usual  main  heddles,  A.  II.  diagrammatical!}  represented 
in  Figs.  :!  to  11  inclusive,  ami  the  plain  weave  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  length  of  (doth  and  in  dnvel  line 
with  said  strips  or  hands  17  is  produced  h.\  the  eighl 
short  heddles  1,  2.  '■],  4,  which  during  such  plain  weav 
ing  have  the  movements  represented  in  Figs.  1  and  .">. 
The  warp  wires  are  not  threaded  in  those  portions  of 
the  main  heddles.  which  are  in  line  with  the  heddles  1. 
2,  ■■',.  4. 

The  twill  strip  or  hand  17  is  produced  b}  the  Pour 
parallel  supplemental  heddles  1,2,3,  I  adjacenl  to  each 
end  of  the  main  heddh-s  A.  I'.,  the  supplemental  heddles 
1  being  at  the  from  and  the  supplemental  heddles  2  at 
the  rear  end  portions  of  the  main  heihlle  A.  and  the 
supplemental  heddles  :',  being  at  the  front  ami  the  sup 
plemental  heddles  4  at  tin-  rear  id'  the  end  portions  of 
the  main  heddle  B,  as  shown  m  Fig  3,  the  haddles  2,  3, 
thus  being  close  together  and  between  the  main   hed 

dies. 

The  weave  of  the  hand  or  strip  1  <  will  be  understood 

from   File's.   1   and  2.  and   will   he  r ignized  as  a  two  up 

and  two-down  twill  weave,  each  warp  wire  15  alter 
nately  being  over  two  weft  wires  ami  under  the  next 
adjacent  two  weft  wires  and  being  so  laid  l>\  the  move 
incuts  of  the  supplemental  heddles  through  which  said 
warp  wires  are  threaded,  as  diagrammatically  illus- 
trated in  the  drawings. 

Tin-  warp  wires  for  l  he  main  body  of  the  eloth  are, 
between  the  inner  ends  of  the  short  he. Idles.  1,  2,  3,  4,  al- 
ternately threaded  through  the  respective  heddles  A. 
It.  as  usual,  and  the  warp  wins  for  lie  oppositi 
portions  of  the  cloth  are  threaded  through  the  heddles 
1,  2.  3,  4.  which  are  employed  at  tie-  starting  of  the 
weaving  operations  to.  in  conjunction  with  the  heddles 
A,  It.  produce  the  plain  weave,  then  to  produce  tin- 
twill  strips  oi-  bands  while  the  heddles  A.  I!  make  the 
plain  weave  between  said  strips  or  hands,  and  fiualh  to. 
in  conjunction  with  the  heddles  A.  !!.  complete  the 
length  of  cloth  with  the  plain  weave  extending  through 
out  its  entire  width.  In  threading  the  warp  wires 
through  the  heddh-s  1.  2.  ::.  I.  the  lirst  wire  in 
sel  of  four  wires  will  be  threaded  in  heddle 
second  in  heddle  :!.  tie-  third  in  hed. lie  2.  and  the 
fourth    in    heddle   4  . 

During  tie-  plain  weaving  at  first  end  of  tie-  length 
of  cloth  the  heddles  1.  2  and  heddle  A  move  together 
ami  the  heddles  •!.  4  and  heddle  I  '>  move  together,  said 
sets  of  heddles  having  alternate  up  and  down  move- 
ments, as  indicated  in  Figs.  4  and  .">.  Tin-  twill  weave 
will  start  with  the  heddles  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig. 
li.  with  the  heddle  A  and  heddh-s  1.  2  down,  and  the 
heddle  I'.  and  heddles  '■'<.  4  up.  and  tie-  next  move  of  the 
hedles  will  In-  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  7.  with  hed- 
dles 1.  A.  4  up  ami  heddles  2.  :!.  I!  down:  tin-  following 
movement  of  'he  heddles  is  represented  in  Fig  s  show- 
ing heddles  1.  l'.  1>  up  and  heddles  A.  :;.  4  dow  n  ;  while 
fiu  9  represents  tin-  final  one  of  the  cycle  id'  move- 
ments id'  the  heddh-s  iii  making  the  twill  weav.-  and 
Iiom  -  heddh-s  1.  li.  4  down  and  heddles  A.  2.  '■',  up.  At 
the  finish  of  that  part  of  the  weaving  which  includes 
tie-  twill   hands  or  strips,  the  heddh-s  are  all   given   the 


requisite  movements  for  the  plain  weaving  shown  in 
Figs.  Ill  and  11,  which  movements  are  repetitions  of 
the  moveemnts  indicated  in  Figs.  1  and  5. 

It  is  believed  that  the  method  of  producing  the  wire 
cloth  will  he  fully  understood  from  the  foregoing  de 
seription  and  the  accompanying  drawings  without  fur 
t  her  ex  plana  I  ion 

It  is  customary  in  weaving  wire-cloth  to  provide  in 
the  loom  a  still'  wire  at  each  side  over  which  the  filling 
or  well  wires  an-  folded,  leaving  loops  IS.  at  the  edge 
of  the  cloth,  said  w  ires  Forming  no  part  of  tin-  cloth  and 
the  cloth  Stripping  itself  from  said  wires  as  it  ap- 
proaches ami  is  wound  upon  the  breast  beam  of  the 
loom,  and  in  the  weaving  of  my  cloth  I  make  use  of 
said  wires  for  I  heir  usual  purposes. 

The  win-  cloth  of  mj  invention  is  very  durable  and 
capable  of  withstanding  lone  use.  Various  means 
have  heretofore  been  resorted  to  for  resisting  the  ten- 
dency of  the  w  ires,  in  wire  doth  of  the  class  lo  which 
my  invention  pertains,  breaking  near  the  longitudinal 
sides  of  the  cloth. 

I  IrdinariU  a  few  silk  ami  cotton  threads  are  woven, 
with  the  plain  weave,  into  the  edg  portions  of  the  cloth 
hut  these  have  imi  been  efficient,  although  they  are 
in  alinosi  universal  use.  My  invention  dispenses  with 
nploj  men!  of  the  aforesaid  silk  and  cotton  threads 
and  also  of  wires  when  the}  have  been  suggested  for 
said  threads.  The  tv  ill  weave  hands  constituting  in 
I,. oral  parts  of  111}  wire  cloth  render  the  cloth  as  a 
w  hole  of  increased  durability  and  value 

NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 
The   Trade   <  'onimiss r   of  t  he    I i ( lovern 

1111*1)1     in     Norwa.v     and     He ark     has    the     following     to 

mi)   regarding  present  conditions  in  those  countries: 

1'mler   the   circumstances   there   is    ver}    little 
uess  doing   in  pulp,  as  no  export   can  lake  place,  so  the 
market    as  a   consequence   is  entirely   down.     Thet 
mi  money  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries,  and  wheth 
er  the   mills  can   he   kept    running  will   depend   on   what 

position  tin-  bai  !  ards  furnishing  mi y  for 

wages.  Further  it  is  feared,  that  the  cellulose  and 
paper  mills  must  closedown  for  want  of  coal :  bill  this 
does  nut  concern  tin-  mechanical  mills,  that  are  run  by 
water  power.     During   the   uexl    week  the   Wood-pulp 

iation   of   Norway    is   going   to    have   a    mei 
when  a   resolution   will    be   adopted   as  to  the   position 
tin-  n  oing  tn  take  during  the  presenl  crisis. 

According   to   a    report    b,\    the    Norwegian    Consul 
i!   at    Copenhagen   the   import    into    Denmark   of 

wood  pulp  during   tin-   first    quarter   of    lull    as   .- 

pared   will.  period   in    1913,   was  as   follows: 

English  ions, 
lull.  iui:i. 

Mechanical.    dr.\ 79,600  175,600 

.Mechanical,    moist.  .     .  7,494,000        7,158,000 

leal,  dry 300,400  321,300 

Chemical,  moist 1,687,500       2,619,300 

'I'll,.  Iggesund  Company,  which  with  a  capital  of 
-sniiiinii  carries  on  a  woodpillp  mill  and  an  iron  foun- 
dry, has  resolved  to  start  a  sulphite  and  sulphate  mill 
with  an  earl}  production  of  10  to  \2  thousand  tons 
English  i. 
The  shareholders  in  tin-  Kussiau  stock  company 
"Dubrowka,"  which  was  started  by  Scandinavian 
business  in . -ii.  held  their  yearly  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors in  Christiania  a  short  time  ago.       It   was  resolved 

large  the  capita!  from  2  million  roubles  to  4  mil- 
lions and  to  buy  a  m-w  paper  machine,  whereby  their 
paper  production  will  come  up  to  18,000  tons  Eng 
lish      per  year. 
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irge  Davidson,  Toronto  representative  of  tin-  C. 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  <',...  Montreal,  has  opened 
offices  at  124  Richmond  Streel  West,  Toronto. 

Tin-  Algoma  Timber  and  Lumber  Co..  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  Michigan,  empowered  to  purchase 
am!  sell  timber  and  to  manufacture  it  into  its  re 
spective  usrs.  has  taken  out  a  supplementary  license 
i,,  ,1,.  business  in  Ontario,  and  lias  appointed  Win.  E. 
I'.rown.  of  Saull  Ste.  Marie,  as  the  representative  of 
the  company,  which  is  authorized  to  spend  on,'  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  the  province. 

Joseph  Kilgour  of  Kilgour  Bros.,  Toronto,  who  is 
Presidenl  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co..  has  again  placed 
his  fine  property,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  near  Toronto,  at 
tin-  disposal  of  tin-  Ontario  Plowmen's  Association 
for  the  holding  of  the  Provincial  plowing  match  which 
will  take  place  on  November  6.  Valuable  prizes  will 
h.-  offered  in  a  large  number  of  classes. 

The  Monarch  Paper  Co..  Limited,  has  been  granted 
a  charter.  The  capital  Stock  is  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  the  headquarters  are  in  Toronto.  The  com- 
pany, the  incorporators  of  which  an'  Lewis  F.  Ilonpt. 
Alex.  H.  Currie.  Fred  .1.  Smith  and  Eugene  Ilonpt 
all  of  Buffalo,  and  Ed.  A.  Crippeii  of  Toronto,  is  em 
powered  to  manufacture,  sell  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of 
paper  and   to  carry   on   a    general    paper  jobbing  liusi- 

lless. 

Roberl   Davies,  of  Toronto,  who  is  Presidenl  of  the 

Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  and  an  enthusiastic  horse- 
man, recently  secured  some  high  chiss  material  at 
tin-  Haggin  yearly  sales  held  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  X.Y. 

In   all    five    head    were    purchased    for   $8,500,   including 

the   highest    pri 1   youngster  of  the  sale,   for  which 

$3,000  was  paid.       If  breeding  counts,   the  quintette 

should   develop   into   high   class   r; rs   for    Mr.    Davies' 

stable. 

Carbon  paper  and  typewriter  ribons,  which  have 
been  imported  largely  from  Germany  ami  Austria,  will 
now  In-  made  to  ;i  greater  extent  in  Canada.  Local 
dealers  report  that  the  stock  on  hand  is  fairly  large. 
Canadian  firms  are  getting  a  move  on.  ami  will  en- 
i   to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market.       This  is  an 

'unity  which  they  are  taking  advantage  of.  n« 
to  the  war.  ami  it  is  expected  thai  many  others 

develop    i|)    tile    paper    Mill'. 

The  new  storage  warehouse,  which  has  been  er<  cl 
ed  for  the  Howell  Trading  Co.,  on  George  Street,  To 

rontn,  is  complete. I.  It  is  of  mill  construction.  80  \ 
1(IU  feet,   an. I    four  storeys  high.        I  Mle   floor  and   a    por 

tion  of  tin-  basement   arc  bonded   warehouses.       The 

■  nil. lint.',  together  with  the  present   quarters    of 

Howell  Company,  afford   flftj  five  thousand    reel 

There    are    si\    wide    shipping    doors. 

three-ton  freight  elevators  and  all  modern  acces 
impany  have  already   entered  into  s,  \ 

■:    pap.r.    fell    and    other 

lines    of    '_' Is.    while    a    deliver;.  also    being 

conducted. 

N'ii  i n  made  i"  the  Ontario 

im    manufacturers   suggesting  that,   in 

tth-.l    condition    in    industrial    mailers. 


it  would  In'  advisable  to  delay  putting  in  force  the  pro 
visions  of  the  Workman's  Compensation  Ad.  sched- 
uled to  come  into  force  on  January  1st  next.  The 
manufacturers  say  that  they  could  not  hear  the  extra 
burden  of  that  the  operation  of  the  act  would  entail, 
and  which  would  he  of  no  benefit  to  those  thrown  out 
of  employment.  The  matter  has  Dot  yet  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  cabinet,  hut  is  probable  that   a  decision 

will  he  arrived  at  i arlj   date.      The  general   feel 

Lng  is  that  the  Act  will  not  he  put  into  operation  until 
the  industrial  situation  (dears  and  settles  somewhat. 

At  a  representative  meeting  of  every  industry  and 
class  of  business,  which  was  held  in  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Trade  rooms  and  presided  over  by  W.  1'.  Gundy, 
Managing  Director  id'  W.  .1.  Gage  Co.,  and  the  Kin- 
leith  Paper  Co..  ways  and  means  were  discussed  of 
fostering  Canadian  trade  during  the  war.  It  was 
felt  that  the  present  was  a  very  opportune  time  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  extend  their  markets  ami 
make  new  lines  heretofore  imported  into  Canada,  and 
that  the  stimulation  of  Canadian  manufactures  in  this 
way  would  necessitate  full  stall's  and  relieve  unem- 
ployment. A  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
gather  statistics   and    present    suggestions. 

Statistics  show  that  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1913,  there  was  imported  into  Canada  from  Germanj 
in  p.ip.r  ami  stationery  $571,850  and  in  chemicals 
$833,300,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  by  certain  Can 
adian  firms  to  take  advantage  of  these  oew  openings. 
Owing  to  the  impossibilitj  of  getting  parchment, 
greaseproof,  glassine,  onion  skin,  ami  highly  glazed 
kraft  and  other  papers,  a  number  of  Canadian  mills 
are  considering  the  advisability  of  making  these  lines 
ami  are  conducting  investigations.  The  result  of 
their  decision  will  soon  he  arrived  at.  Some  firms  in 
Montreal.  Toronto,  and  other  cities,  which  have  lian 
died  paper  from  Germanj  and  Austria  are  disposing 
of  their  stocks  and  will  close  their  doors  owing  to 
the  inability   of  securing  further  supplies,  at  least   Eor 

the     present. 

Toronto  pap.r  firms  and  publishing  firms  were  not 
very  generous  in  the  matter  of  subscriptions  to  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  hut  have  come  forward  with  liberal 
offers  in  the  stationery  ami  printing  for  the  Y  \l  C  \ 
ca™P  at  Valcartier.      The  initial  supplj  was  fifty  thou' 

s;""1  letter  loads  and  twentj  five  thousand  envelopes 
which   disappeared   at    the   rale   of   live   thousand    - 

;l  "ay-  Fast  week  the  National  Council  of  the  V. 
M.  C.  A.  were  the  recipients  of  large  -ills  for  cor 
respondence  paper,  envelopes,  etc.     Dunlin    Reid  Co 

heads,  and  Barber,  Ellis,  I. united,  two  hundred  tl 8 

'""l  envelopes,  printed,  while  the  Southern  Press  did 
the  printing  on  the  letterheads.       Twenty  live   • 

•""'    '>>  ' ks,    printed    on    rope    paper   with    jute   tag 

cover,  are  being  presented  to  the  soldiers  in  camp  by 
;'"•   ».M.<      \        I'he  hook  consists  of  lifts  two  n 

''"'•■'l"'1'   for  the   hj hooks   was   kindh    supplied 

''.    I||:1',  ' Vollej    Paper  Mills  and  tl,.-  RatHiff  Paper 

',  "  '"'""to;  the  Methodist  Book  and  Publish  nc 
"T£"c1  "';,'>'"•  ?  I  °.  did  the  press  work 

■""'  Brown  Bros.,  the  binding.      The  quantity   of  s,a 

","'",','.'•     "'"    l;,s'    " amp  a   month,  and   the   act,,,,,   „, 

""'   I'.ronto  .erns  is  highly  commended. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  i  ne  of  the  mosl  fav- 
orably influenced  by  the  war.  and  while  sum.'  lines 
may  suffer,  such  as  wrappings,  building  papers,  and 
speeials.  the  general  condition  of  affairs  is  ai 
News  print  mills  are  rushed  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
efficiency  and  inquiries  still  pour  in  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  To  the  credit  of  all  » lanadian  planl  5 
it  must  be  said  that  they  are  taking  everj  pri 
tion  to  first  protect  and  safeguard  the  interesl  of  their 
customers,  and  what  overplus  they  have,  if  any,  t hex- 
are  disposing  of  to  the  best  advantage.  News  print 
prices  are  very  stiff  and  arc'  now  all  arranged  on  in- 
dividual  basis  rather  than   current  quotatioi 

poiting  mills  have  a  g  ea1  deap.  more  business 
than  they  can  attend  to  and  some  plants  which 
been  making  wrappings  and  specialties,  are  now 
directing  their  full  energies  on  news  print.  Several 
Canadian  papers  have  reduced  the  number  of  their 
pages.  Ground  wood  mills  an-  also  busy,  and  prac 
tically  all  stored  stoek  has  been  sol.!.  Prices  are  stif- 
fening and  sixteen  and  seventeen  dollars  per  ton  is 
being  ftveh  obtained  at  the  nulls,  while  delivered,  the 
figure  is  from  $23  to  $25  and  even  more  to  distant 
points,  where  freight  rates  are  out  favorable.  The 
demand  for  sulphite,  both  bleached  and  unbleached,  is 
keen,  and  prices  are  Largely  a  matter  id'  arrangement 
from  day  to  day. 

Some  fantastic  stories  have  been  circulated  in  the 
trade  regarding  tin-  figure  that  certain  nulls  have  been 
1. lii  icd  and.  while  many  insistent  requests  have  been 
tut.de  for  the  delivery  id'  Large  quantities,  there  is  no 
d  !nbt  much  exaggeration  regarding  prices,  which  have 
been  withdrawn  by  the  producers.  Book  and  writ- 
ing plants,  as  well  as  coaled  paper  plants,  have  with- 
d  awn  their  figures,  but  so  far  there  has  been  uo  in 
crease  in  prices,  and  the  manufacturers  say  that  it  is 
too  early  as  yet  to  make  any  predictions.  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  figure  that  sulphite  pulp  ami  other  sup 
plies  will  reach.  Columns  have  lien  written  on  the 
State  of  the  markets,  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  War 
lias  not  been  waged  Long  enough  to  radically  alter 
the  situation  of  affairs,  but  when  the  stocks  on  hand 
are  used  up  and  new  contracts  have  to  be  mad. 
may  be  a  totally  different  story  to  tell.  The  real  fads 
regarding  supply  and  demand  will  then  come  out. 
and  what  may  be  said  at  present  is  largely  spi 
tive.  Strong  kraft  pulp  has  taken  a  big  jump,  and 
the  discount  on  carload  lots  of  paper  to  jobbers  in 
.Manilla,  fibre  and  other  lines  have  been  withdrawn  by 
some   manufacturers. 

That    the    outlook    for    business    in    the    mercantile 
arena    is   not   nearly   as  dark   as   has   been    painted,    is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  two  big  departmental  stores 
in  Toronto  have  again  placed  their  orders  for  book  and 
coated  paper  for  fall  catalogues  with  a  large  Canadian 
mill,  and  in   one   case  the   usual   order   was   inc. 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.     Book  and   writing  mills 
arc  well  employed  so  far  and  they  take  a  hopeful  view 
of  the  outlook.       The  war  has  had  another  effect,  and 
that  is  a  number  of  mills  are  Looking  into  the 
bility  of  making  special  lines  of  foreign  papers  ti 
ply   the   Canadian   trade.        Xo   decision    has   been    ar- 


rived at.  but  the  advantages  and  cost  are  being  care- 
fully investigated,  and  some  interesting  announce- 
ments an-  expected  soon.  Lmports  of  all  foreign  pa- 
pers have  In  en  almost  completely  stopped  and  stocks 
lowing  low.  There  have  been  increases  in  some 
lines  of  tissue  ami  toilet  papers  to  those  not  protect 
ed  l>\  contract.  .Many  plants  are  cutting  out  colors 
as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  the  prices  on 
•reign  1  online  stock  lias  gone  up  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent,  owing  to  war  insurance,  increased  freight 
rates,  higher  exchange  and  the  handicaps  in  shipping. 
' still  Canadian  handlers  report  that  several  good  offers 
to  British  firms  have  been  accepted.  Locally, 
prices  have  taken  a  strongly  ascendant  turn.  .Mixed 
papers  are  in  great  demand,  ami  the  country  is  being 
scoured  for  supplies.  Domestic  rags  are  scarce.  One 
effect  has  been  reported  by  dealers  and  that  is.  mills 
are  less  inclined  to  reject  materials  now.  accepting 
them  without  protest. 

Quotal  nms   f.o.b.  Toronto  arc  : 
Paper. 

Mews     rolls  .  $1.95  to  .-rL'.llo  at   mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News     sleet    .  $2.05  to  $2.25  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News     sheet  I,  $2.25  to  si'.To.  depending  ou  quantity. 
Book   papers     carload    .  \o.  3,  3.75c.  to  4.25e. 

Book  papers    ton  lots  .  No.  3,  4c.  to  5. 50c. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  2,  1.25c. 

Hook  papers     ton  lots  .  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 

Book  papers  (carload),  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

Book  papers    ton  lots  .  Xo.  1.  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writings.  5c.  to  7'  jjc. 

Sulphite  bond,  ti1  ••(•.  to  714c. 

Grej   Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

Fibre.  s:;.:!o  to  $3.75. 

Manila.   B.,  $2.90  to  $3.25. 

Manila.  Xo.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 

Manila.   Xo.    1.  $3.35  to  $4.10. 

Unglazed  Kraft.  $3.50  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft.  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Pulp. 
Ground  wood   i  at  mill  I,  $16  to  $17. 

Ground  w I.  $22  to  $25  delivered. 

Sulphite    (unbleached   .  $48  to  $50,  delivered  in  Can- 
ada. 
Sulphite    (unbleached),   $50   up.    delivered    in    United 

States. 

Sulphite  I  bleached     $58  to  - 

Sulphite    (bleached),   $60   up,     delivered    in     United 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 

Xo.   1    hard   shavings  $1.80  to  $1.90,   f.o.b..  Toronto. 

Xo.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.75. 

Xo.  1   mixed  shavings,  50c. 

White    blanks.   Hoc. 

Heavy  ledger  stock.  $]  .50. 

Ordinary   ledger  stock,  $1.15. 

Xo.  2  book  stock,  ode. 

Xo.  1  book  stock,  80c . 

No.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1.15. 
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No.  1  print  Manillas,  60c. 

Folded  news,  45c  to  47'  ■_■'■. 

Over  issues,  ">:>e. 

N,..  1  clean  mixed  paper,  35c  to  37%c. 

old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2  75 

Third  sand  blues,  $1  -  W  to  $1  50. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $6.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 

Black  linings,  $1 .75. 

New  Htrlit   flannelettes,  $5.25. 

Ordinary  satinet-.  90c. 

Flock,  $1.00. 

Tailor  Rags,  80c. 


Pries  in  Montreal  remain  aboul  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  in  tie'  substitution  of  spot  quotations 
instead  of  contracts. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are:— 

Book  and  News  Paper. 

Roll  News.  $40  t<>  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders:  $50 

to  $60   per  ton    for  small   orders. 
No.  1  Book,  .V  ,.•  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book.  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in   large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  :S  Book.   M.F..  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7y2c. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2c  to  8y2c. 

Wrappings. 

Qrey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;    2  tons, 

15 j  1  ton.  :i.l5;  less,  $3.25. 
B    Manilla,  car  lots.  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons.  $3.05; 

1  ton.  $3.15;  leas,  $3.25. 
No    2    Manilla,   car   lots,   3.10;   5   tons,  $3.20;  2   tons. 

-1.50. 
No.    1    Manilla,   car   lots.   $3.25;   5   tons.   $3.45;   2   tons, 

•  '..75. 
Kraft.  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Fibre,  en-  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons.  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;   1 
-  :.7:> 
Fibn 

Manila.  B.  $2.50  to  $T25. 

•  in  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers arc  quoting  10  per  cent  oil'  the  above  prices  on 
;  •  i  1 1  s_'  - 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to   |.">  per  ton. 
- 1 1  to  $  12  per  ton. 
ed  sulphiti  'r|  per  ton. 

Kraft   pulp,   -.;    60  to   -I    I "  I 
Ground   wood.   No    I,  $$1 

nd    wood,   No  !4,    delivered    Dnited 


Ml   the   bush    rangers,   whicli  have    been   employed 

during   the   summer   months   bj  the   Ontario   Govern 

incut  and  have  been  doing  dutj  in  the  north  country, 

jed  for  tie  The 

-  have  put   out   all   the   forest    fires,  and   made 

it  urn  jeri  any  longer, 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  September  12.  1914. 
The  early  excitement  of  the  paper  trade  in  the 
country  l.as  subsided  to  a  large  extent.  Markets  in 
all  branches  of  the  trade  are  now  fairly  well  settled, 
and  price  quotations  are  stiff.  Prices  in  all  grades 
of  paper  have  advanced. 

Manufacturers    have    pursued    in    most    cases    a    con- 
servative   course    in    withdrawing    prices    and    ai pt- 

ing  orders  for  not  later  than  thirty  days'  delivery. 
The  foreign  pulp  situation  was  the  cause  of  most 
anxiety  among  paper  manufacturers.  Importers  did 
not  take  any  undue  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
supplied  all  customers  as  far  as  possible  with  the  lighl 
imports  that  came  into  domestic  ports  since  the  la- 
ginning  id'  the  war.  Pulp  prices  advanced  rapidly. 
but  during  the  past  two  weeks  maintained  firm  va- 
lues. Importers  have  not  store. I  pulp,  although  pa- 
per manufacturers  here  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
speculation  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  rising  mar- 
kets. Additional  costs  id'  importation  were  the 
causes  of  the  higher  pi  ices.  Stocks  on  this  side  have 
not  been  large,  and  what  new  pulp  came  over  since 
the  war.  was  subject  to  heavier  freight  charges,  high 
insurance  rates  and  payment  for  such  lots  was  sub- 
ject to  a  high  rate  of  exchange.  All  these  things 
added   abOUl   25   per  edit   to  the   c.i.f.  cost    of  pulp. 

The  opinion  prevails  here  that  there  is  qo  real  cause 
foi  fear  of  a  pulp  famine  in  this  country,  as  domestic 
mills  together  with  the  surpluses  of  paper  mills  operat- 
ing pulp  plants  could  make  enough  sulphite  to  meet 
the  demands  of  paper  manufacturers.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  higher  costs  of  wood  will  add  somewhat  to 
the  price  of  pulp.  This  price,  it  is  believed,  will  not 
go  far  above  the  present  quotation  of  3.10c  to  3.50c 
for  bleached  and  2.25c  for  unbleached  sulphite,  if  at 
all. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  boom  in  rags  and 
paper  stock.  A  good  deal  of  the  rising  prices  was 
due  to  the  trading  amongst  dealers,  a  number  of 
whom  preferred  making  sales  to  their  own  trade  to 
seeking  business  from  mills.  Dealers  engaged  in  this 
method  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  follow  large 
rejections  bj  mills  and  rather  than  stand  the  results 
of  arbitration,  rag  dealers  will  accept  a  reasonable 
profil    from   other  dealers.       Packers  arc   inclined   to 

hold  stock  as  eloseh  as  possible,  and  in  some  cases 
have  held  up  deliveries  hoping  to  sell  the  goods  at  a 
higher  price  than  was  to  be  paid  lor  the  original  re 
quests.  The  scarcity  of  linens  has  brought  about  a 
hea\\     demand     lor    shirt     CUttingS,     whicli     ale    quoted 

al t     6VoC    to    7c    a     pound.         Old     waste    papers    re 

ceived  active  inquiry   during  the  period  of  pulp  short 
age.      Mills  drew  heavilj  on  stored  stocks  of  shavings 
which  advanced  in  price  to  as  high  as  2V£c  to  2lL.c  a 
pound.      Old  kraft  papers  have  been  in  good  demand 
at    1. 35c.        During  the  early    part    of  this  month   paper 

men    began    to   take   a    more   optimistic    view    of   the 

situation.  Business  took  a  turn  for  the  hotetr.  ami 
the  market    has  reflected  a   healthier,  though  somewhat 

spasmodic,    ton.  . 

Pulp. 

The  .situation  in  ground  wood  pulp  has  remained 
essentially  unchanged.  Grinders  have  been  willing 
to  take  orders  for  pulp  at  prices  somewhat  lower  than 

the     fancy      quotations     that     al     lirst     appeared.  The 

prevailing   market    value   is   -1.   50  to  $18.25  a   ton. 

fob.  ground  wood  mill.      The  news  that  500  tons  of 

ground   wood  pulp  was  en  route  from   British  Columbia 
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via    Panama   Canal   to   New    York,    was   received   with 
some  satisfaction  by  a  number  of  paper  mills. 

Imported  bleached  sulphite  is  scarce,  and  spot  lots 
are  in  only  small  quantities  on  the  dock.  The  values 
of  this  grade  range  from  3.25c  to  3.50c  a  pound,  ex- 
dock.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  has  been  in  fairly 
good  demand  at  3.10  to  3.35  f.o.b.  sulphite  mill.  Un- 
bleached sulphite  pidp  has  been  sold  as  high  as  2.50 
for  imported  grades.  Prime  qualities  are  not  avail- 
able. Domestic  agents  have  sold  unbleached  sulphite 
at  prices  ranging  from  $42  to  +4Y  f.o.b.  sulphite  mill. 
Soda  pulp  advance,!  from  1.80  to  2.25.  Fairly  fre- 
quent shipments  of  kraft  have  been  made,  hut  most 
of  this  was  for  shipment  on  outstanding  contracts. 
Some  spot  lots  aie  available  at  2.20c  to  2.35c. 

The  demand   for  old   waste   papers   continued    very 
good,  and  prices  continued  to  go  up.        Hard  shavings 
have  sold  from  2.65c  to  2.80c  a  pound,  and  soft  whites 
have  advanced  to  2.25c  to  2.4.~m-  a  pound.     Mixed  pa- 
pers and   old   .Manillas  have   been   in   good  demand   and 
prices   have   been   quoted    at    1.00c    to    L .  10c    and    45c 
Bleached    sulphate,   impt.,   3.00    to    3.20,    ex    dock, 
to  47  l-'_'  respectively.     Quotations  are: 
Ground  Wood,  No.  1.  $20  to  $24,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2's  to  2'  |  f.o.b.  null. 
Unbleached   Sulphite,   impt.,   2.25    to   2.45,   ex    dock. 

New  York. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3.10  to  :;.:;.'>. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt..  3.00  to  3.55,  ex  dock.  New 

York.  .  x 

p]asy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.  To.  ex  dock.  New   York. 
Unbleached   sulphate,   impt..   2.25   to   2.35,   ex    dock, 

Xew  York. 
Bleached   sulphate,   impt..   2.80c    to   3.00c,    ex    doek, 

New  York. 
Kraft   Pulp.  2.25  to  2.30  ex.  doek.  New  York. 

Paper. 

Conditions  in  the  local  paper  market  have  gradu- 
ally changed  it  to  a  more  normal  state.  The  wild 
excitement  that  characterized  the  earlj  period  of  the 
war  when  jobbers  rushed  to  cover  understocked  ware 
rooms,  has  gradually  waned,  until  a  fairly  steady  mar- 
ket with  firm  prices  predominated.  Newsprint  has 
continued  to  move  rapidh  in  contrast.  Some  manu- 
facturers moved  during  the  month  id'  August  consid- 
erably more  of  their  producl  than  they  made,  while 
running  all  machines  full  capacity.  Others  have 
notified  their  customers  that  it  will  he  impossible  for 
them  to  demand  any  more  than  their  maximum  pro 
rata  consumption  call  for.  Sheet  lews  advanced  to 
2.35  f.o.b.  Xew  York.  Transient  orders  for  rolls 
have  been  rather  scarce.  Export  inquiry  continued 
fair  and  manufacturers  moved  good  volumes  to  Sunt 
America.  Australia,  South  Africa,  England  and  France 
at  good  prices.  Tt  was  reported  that  the  British 
market  was  bringing  2%c  American  ports,  purchasers 
assuming  all  war  risks.  Wrapping  papers  were  in 
rather  quiet  demand,  although  prices  average  about 
1  ic  a  pound  higher  for  all  grades.  Writing  paper 
mills  have  withdrawn  quotations  and  some  have 
raised  their  prices.  Book  papers  wen-  in  good  de- 
mand. Some  grades  have  advanced  slightly,  hut  the 
general  market  value  has  remained  unchanged.  Tis- 
sue papers  have  been  in  good  demand.  New  York 
quotations  are  47' 2e  a  ream  for  No.  1  white  and  No. 
1    .Manillas  in  eat    lots,  and  50c  in  cars. 

Paper    hags    advanced    1    per   cent    under    a    fairly 
good  demand. 


Quotations. 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  .+'2.05  f.o.b. 

.Yews,   rolls,   contract    renewals,   $2.05,  f.o.b. 

News,  side,  runs,  2.25. 

.Yews,  sheets,  2.35  ,.o.b.  New  York. 

Book  papers,  ear  lots.  M  .F.S.,  $3,75  to  +3.90  f.o.b. 

Writing   paper,   superfine,    13%c   to   17c.   del.   east    of 

Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra   tine,  lie  del.   east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper.  No.   1.  tine.  9c,  del.   east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing   paper.    No.   2.   tine,   8c   del.   east    of   the    Miss. 

River. 
Writing    paper,    engine    sized,    4',-je    to   8c    del.    east    of 

the   Miss.   River. 
Bond    paper,    oc    to   24c,    delivered    east    id'     Mississippi 

River. 

Ledger   paper.   8c   to   30e,   delivered    east    id'   Mississippi 
River. 

Linen    paper.    7c    to    18c,    delivered    east    of    Mississippi 

River. 
Manila  jute.  51  tC  to  .M  L.c.  delivered. 
Manila,  wood.  2.75  to  3.25,  delivered. 
Kraft.  No.   1.  $3.85  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  Xew    York. 
Kraft.   Xo.  2.  $3.35  to  $3.75   f.O.b.   Xew    York. 

Boxboards,  news,  .+:',()  per  ton.  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw.  $28  per  ton.  delivered. 

W 1  pulp  board,  +42. oil  per  ton,  delivered. 

Tissue,  white,  cylinder,   t T '  -_■  to  50c  f.o.b.  Xew  York. 

Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b,  Xew  York-. 

Tissue,  jute   .Manila.    17'  gC  to  ode.   f.o.b.  Xew   York. 


DISPUTE   OF   WAR   LEADS   TO   TRAGEDY. 

According  to  information  from  Millinoeket,  Maine, 
more  than  fifty  lumbermen  battled  in  the  woods  at 
Grand    Brook    recently    after   an    argument    over   the 

European    war.        One    man    was    killed    ami    three    were 

injured.     Grand  Brook  is  fourteen  miles  in  the  woods. 

Two  sheriffs  who  went  to  the  BCene  with  deputies  are 
reported  to  he  „n  their  way  here  with  .Y!  prisoners. 
The  lumbermen  are  part   ofa  crew   of  the  Greal   Nor 

them    Paper   Company.      Most    of   them    are    Poles    and 

French  ( !anadians. 


RAILWAYS  CANCEL  OLD  OCEAN  RATES. 

It  is  learned  in  Ottawa  that  on  September  in  the 
railways  will  cancel  the  through  freight  rate  from 
Canada  to  the  old  Country.  The  Railway  Commis- 
sion in  dealing  with  the  matter,  found  that  the  ocean 
rates  are  being  increased  owing  to  the  heavy  insur 
ance  charges  due  to  the  war,  hut  the  rail  charges 
remain    the   same.        The    commission    therefore    eannot 

interfere.  This  will  add  to  the  most  of  marketing  the 
Western   crop. 

WILL  CANCEL  ALL  GERMAN  PATENTS. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  will  pas-  an 
Order-in-Coucil  within  a  few  days  cam-idling  German 
and  Austrian  patents  and  trade  marks  in  Canada.  Iluu 
dreds  of  such  patents  have  I u  taken  out  in  Canada 

and  they  relate  chiefly  to  chemical  preparations,  patent 
medicines,  photographic  and  electrical  supplies.  The 
specifications   tor   these   patents   will   all   he  available 

here   and   new   applications   for   tin-   patents   will    bi 
cepted  from  i  Canadians. 
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We    Can    Ship    Promptly 

And  Solicit   Your  Orders 
for 


Spruce 

1  .         * 

Banksian  Pine    J 

White  Pine 

m  I 

AND 

Birch 

»»»♦»♦... »»»»»»„* 

Quebec     &    St.    Maurice 
Industrial    Company 

KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS     AT     LA 


TUQUE,     P.O.  + 

$ 

Office  ...  Portland,   Maine  + 

+ 
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1  HUGO  HARTIG  I 

* 

* 

Wood  Pulp 

of    all  kinds 


Chief  Offices :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

* 

Felix  Salomon  &  Cc 

{140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
: 

SOLE    AGENTS    FOR    UNITED  STATES  &CANAI-A 


EAST  CANADA  POWER  AND  PULP  COMPANY. 
At  a  meeting  <>t'  the  bondholders  in  Montreal,  the 
affairs  <if  the  company  were  placed  before  the  meet 
Ing,  which  waa  afterwards  adjourned  until  October 
1st  without  any  definite  action  as  to  the  future  policy 
of  the   companj    being   taken.       Tins   was   neci 

because  no  information  had  1 n  i ived  from  Frai 

ir  not   the  notices  calling  the   meeting 
had  been  published  there,  and  thai  as  r  i. 

and     interrupted    communications     bondholders 
nol   certain  as  in  whether  or  not    Mi 
mI. 
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LINK  BELTING 

Made  of  Strong,  Clean 
Malleable  Castings. 

Accurate  Pitch — All 

tested  before  leaving 

shop. 


Prompt   Shipments   From   Our   Large  Stock 


We  also  manufacture:  SAWDUST  and  REFUSE  | 
CHAINS,  PULLEYS,  SPROCKET-WHEELS 
BEARINGS,  ETC. 


ELEVATOR  BUCKETS, 
and    MALLE- 
ABLE IRON 


in  stock 


!  H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SONJCO. 1 


+    CHICAGO  -  -  17th  St.  and  Western  Ave.    + 

+    NEW  YORK         -         -  Fulton  Bldg.  50  Church  St.    + 
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GENERAL    OUTLOOK. 

The  Departmenl  of  Labor  in  Ottawa  has  issued  a 
lengthy  summary  of  labor  and  industrial  conditions 
throughout  Canada  which  is  exceedingly  encouraging, 
ami  shows  that  there  is  a  general  revival  of  business 
following  the  depression  when  war  first  broke  out  ; 
efforts,  the  reporl  states,  are  being  made  all  over  the 
country  to  keep  factories  running  and  to  maintain  in- 
dustry unimpaired. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  while  a  great  number  of  es- 
tablishments have  (dosed  down  altogether,  and  others 
are  operating  on  short  time,  the  war  has  with 
industries  given  husinrvs  an  impetus.  Chief  among 
these,  according  to  the  report,  are  (lour  milling,  trans- 
portation, textiles,  ami  last  bu1  net  least,  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  The  Department  says  that  the  cam- 
paign which  arose  instantly  after  the  war  for  the  manu- 
facture in  Canada  of  articles  which  formerly  had  been 
imported  from  Germany,  and  the  plans  laid  to  capture 
some  of  Germany's  export  trade  in  commodities  which 
could  he  manufactured  in  Canada  were  at  the 
end  of  the  month  of  August  making  headway,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  confidence  in  Canada's  ability  to 
weather  the  industrial  storm  was  being  restored.  Fur- 
ther, the  tide  of  immigration  which  has  been  falling 
oft'  since  last  December  has  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
become  practically  nothing.  Hence  with  the  deple- 
tion of  the  tanks  of  industry  to  rill  the  fighting  forces 
and  the  readjusting  to  meet  industrial  conditions,  the 
number  of  the  unemployed  is  regarded  as  about  normal. 

This  report  of  the  Government's  is  most  cheering  at 
the  present  time.  Our  business  may  have  to  contract. 
and  as  a  nation  we  may  have  to  forego  many  of  the 
eomforts  that  we  previously  enjoyed,  and  must  also 
leave  oft  investments  of  a  speculative  nature,  but  we 
to  be  running  with  a  fair  degree  of  smoothness. 


RESEARCH  IN  BEATING. 

In  tin-  course  of  a  few  weeks,  it  is  our  hope  that 
there  maj  appeal-  in  tin-  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  an 
accounl  of  the  developments  in  the  new  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories,  whose  organization  is  now  going 
ahead  rapidly  under  Dr.  -I.  S.  Bates.  While  uothing 
can  he  done  until  the  apparatus  is  in  place,  which 
should  he  some  time  in  November,  it  is  most  import 
ant  that  members  id'  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  should 
grasp  the  significance  of  this  new  step  ami  he  pre- 
pared to  welcome  the  work  of  .Mr.  ().  !•'.  Bryant,  who 
has  pulp  and  paper  in  hand,  and  to  assist  m  every 
way  possible  with  the  development  of  the  researches. 

That  the  Dominion  Government  should  have  seen  so 
early  in  the  history  id'  the  industry  the  desirability  of 
making  extensive  experiments  which  might  serve  as 
an  impetus  to  manufacturing,  is  indeed  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  all  who  have-  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  of  science  a'  heart.  Our  paper  industry  is  just 
in  its  infancy,  ami  the  working  out  id'  problems  to-day 
will  serve  to  clear  the  way  I'm-  the  great  march  of 
progress  that  is  sure  to  take  place  where  natural  re 
sources,  national  ideals  and  the  confidence  of  foreign 
investor  and  immigrant  alike  an-  apparent  to  so  greal 
an  extent. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  have  just  r< ived 

their  new   heaters. 

To  the  lover  of  papcrmaking.  particularly  the  man 
entitle  bent,  be  In-  technically  educated  or  not. 
the  very  mention  of  experimental  beaters  is  enough 
to  give  a  lastinL'  thrill  of  delight.  New  worlds  lie 
open  to  tin-  fortunate  possessor.  Without  the  de- 
mands of  commercial  production  day  in  and  day  out 
hanging  over  his  head,  as  they  do  over  the  heads  of 
men  engaged  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business;  with- 
out the  necessity  of  going  into  one  line  of  investiga- 
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tion.  but  free  to  take  up  the  work  which  appears  to 
be  of  greatest  service  to  all  concerned  the  laboratory 
investigator  has  a  glorious  field  before  him.  The 
one  department  of  beating  is  enough  to  keep  him 
studying  from  now  until  Doomsday.  It  is  pleasanl 
to  reflect  that  on  this  question,  which  according  to 
Clayton  Beadle,  occupies  a  pre-eminently  important 
position  in  the  process  of  papermaking,  the  Laboratory 
•will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  intitiate  its  studies. 

"The  sheet."  says  Mr.  Beadle,  "may  be  said  to  be 
made  or  marred  in  the  heater  house,  and  no  amount  of 
care  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  machine  man  will  rec- 
tify carelessness  or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
beater  man."  This  would  lead  one  to  ask  if  sooner 
or  later  by  dint  of  experimentation  scientists  will  not 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  mists  surrounding  this  opera- 
tion, which  now  it  seems  possible  to  dissipate  only  by 
long  practice. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  investigator 
who  wishes  to  apply  instruments  of  accurate  measure- 
ment to  beating  is  that  the  mechanics  of  beating,  is. 
as  Mr.  Beadle  says,  complex   and   incapable  of  scien- 
tific treatment   in  so  far  as  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
any  form  of  numerical  expression,  and  the  mathemati- 
cian or  theorist  must  of  necessity  start  with  more     or 
js    igid  assumptions.    Continental  investigators  have 
done  much  to  advance  the  theoretical     side     of     the 
operation  of  beating,  but  actual  series  of  experiments 
speaking  in  the  large,   have   been   neglected.       Even 
though    German    and    other    investigators    have    gone 
fairly  deeply  into  the  questions  of  power  requirements 
and  fibre  lengths  in  the  past  few  years,  there  arc   jtill 
unexplored  regions  to  venture  inl  >.  whose  boua- 
only  arc  known. 
sine  heating  can  produce  almost  any  class  of  pa- 
per within  the  possibilities  of  the  pulp  being  treated, 
ev.-ry  Bide   of  the   question   will   bear   the   closest    Li- 
gation.     This  is  aside  altogether  from  the  imme- 
diate  economic   end,  which   concerns   itself  with   the 
amount  of  power  used  per  ton  of  paper  produced. 
I'.ut  what,  for  instance,  will  extensive  studies  show 
thai  most  confused  question— the  hydration  cf 
-  under  the  different  kinds  of  rolls?     Again,  what 
influence  of  chemical  substances  added   to 
jHp  mass  in  the  beater?     What    is  exactly   the   result 
g  beating?     What  is  the  mechanics  of  shearing 
and   brushing  1     Or,   as  the  noted    English   authority 

•  I  above  further  a-ks.  what  are  the  best  pr - 

in  icL.Mi>l  to  the  mixing  of  pulp  before  beating 
_'.  and  what  are  the  best    uses  of  re- 
Biers  and  what  thickness  of  pulp  will   pi 

ncy  to  the  beati  Bre  bul  a  few  of  tl  e 

problems  which  await   thi  nev    Do- 

minion  Lai 

But  '°  make  their  efforts  fully  available,  there 
should  be  the  most  I  on  on  i  hi 

comet       i' 

to   ;he   HUC- 

cess  of  an;  is  magazine 


has  already  urged,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  be- 
ginning some  time  in  the  early  winter,  pulp  and  paper 
men   can   perform   true  service   to   '  i  S   and    the 

industry  at  large,  by  keeping  Tose  watch  on  iheu 
machines,  and  the  results  obtained,  and  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Laboratories.  This  science  of  beating 
for  one.  i>  still  very  little  developed,  and  -j  infinite 
amount  of  wot  k  remains  to  be  done.  The  investig 
in  Montreal  and  the  experience  of  the  nil'  men  will  do 
a  vast  amount  to  uplift  our  Canadian  industry* 


THE  SULPHITE  SITUATION. 
Conditions  in  Norway  and  Sweden  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  will  be  a  hard  situation  to  face  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  For  several  weeks  now 
•here  has  been  a  very  great  shortage  of  coal  and  two 
large  mills  there  have  closed  down  on  this  account. 
AKo  sulphur  is  lacking,  it  being  practically  impossible 
to  import  it.  The  water  shortage  of  the  past  few 
months  has  added  to  the  difficulties,  and  no  matter 
how  great  the  call  from  Britain  or  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  exports  of 
Scandinavian  pulp  will  fall  off  within  six  months. 
When  the  Baltic  freezes  up.  as  it  will  before  long,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  secure  the  supplies  which  have  been 
coming  waterborne  to  New  York,  and  freight  rates 
on  the  railways  going  across  the  mountains  from  Swe- 
den to  Norway  will  doubtless  be  raised  on  account  of 
the  diminution  of  food  supplies  within  the  two  coun- 
tries. We  do  not,  of  course,  predict  any  famine  in 
sulphite,  and  the  attitude  of  the  buyers  in  New  York 
and  other  American  duties  at  the  present  time  would 
indicate  that  there  is  little  fear  of  any  tremendous 
curtailment,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  general  tendency  of  prices  of  sulphite  will 
be  to  rise  noticeably.  Prices  are  already  fairly  stiff, 
and  stori  d  sto  b  is  being  sold  at  levels  that  would  have 
done  justice  to  first-class  material  a  few  months  ago. 


NOT    ALL   ROSES. 

While  the  world  looks  on  the  paper  industry  and 
the  newsprint  industry  in  particular,  as  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  profitable  in  the  present  industrial 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  paper  mil:  which  is 
rushed  with  orders  now  has  all  clear  sailing,  or  that 
gold  is  raining  in  upon  the  manufi  It  is  true 

that  the  news  mills  in  Canada  are  now  rushed  as  thej 

never  have  1 n  before,  and  that  in  the  tremendous 

demand   lor  war  news  by  the  general  public.      The 

stall's  of  paper  mills  arc   going   to   the   utmost    of  their 

resources  to  keep  the  supply  of  white  paper  adei 

Bill    this  demand   does  not    indicate  a   (dear  profit  \ 

man]  of  our  mills  have  practically  all  their  pro- 
duct  contracted  for  at  old  rates,  and  there  is  very 
little  new  business  coining  in.  They  must  simply  k'M»p 
up  to  the  letter  of  tleir  agreements  with  the  newspa- 
pers, no  matter  what  the  expense,  and  this  expei 
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not  by  any  means  small.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
extra  investment  made  necessary  by  the  shortage  of 
tin  which  is  used  in  bearings.  Dye  stuffs  are  up, 
china  clay  is  on  the  rise,  alum  is  extraordinarily  dear. 
There  is  the  added  trouble  of  the  unusual  strain  on  the 
machinery  caused  by  the  speeding  up,  and  the  loss  in 
time  through  breakages  in  the  paper.  It  has  been 
frequently  said  that  mills  in  Canada  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  receive  an  immense  quantity  of  new  business, 
but  an  analysis  of  the  situation  would  show  that  this 
is  hardly  the  case.  In  the  past,  Canadian  mills  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  steady  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  country  to  contract  with  newspapers  for 
their  requirements,  and  now  that  the  increased  de- 
mand comes,  practically  all  the  business  is  devoted  to 
the  concerns  already  booked.  Nor  is  this  condition 
likely  to  alter.  Few  manufacturers  will  see  a  clien- 
tele disappointed  when  contracts  run  out,  and  there  is 
a  demand  for  a  greater  amount  of  newsprint.  Rather 
they  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  safeguard 
customers  and  make  sure  that  business  goes  aloin:  as 
favorably  after  the  war  as  before. 


Shoud  read — "in  use  and  Curve  No.  2  to  the  second 
group  of  tests." 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT. 

One  industry  in  Canada  which  is  assured  of  pros- 
perity in  the  near  future  is  the  manufacture  of  kral't. 
Scandinavian  and  German  mills  are  being  cut  oil',  and 
the  orders  revert  very  largely  to  Canada.  Twenty- 
seven  mills  in  Germany  are  now  out  of  business,  and  as 
a  result  the  Wayagamack  Paper  Company  is  said  to 
have  received  orders  which  run  into  four  figures.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  future  to  the  kraft  busi- 
ness in  Canada. 


Page  537,  Col.  1,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  lines  from  top. 

Reads — "are  practically  equal  containing  28.2  per 
cent  respec-  weight  of  water  per  ream.  The  pounds  of 
water  per  dryers  at  the  ninth  dryer,  which  was  by- 
passed, No.  2." 

Should  read — "are  practically  equal  containing  28.2 
per  cent  and  28.3  per  cent  respectively,  they  continue 
equal  on  passing  the  6th  and  8th  dryers,  but  at  the 
ninth  dryer,  which  was  by-passed,  No.  2" 


Page  537,  Col.  2,  10th  line  from  bottom: 
Reads — "No  1  at  atmospheric  pressure.     These  ma- 
chines were. " 

Should  read — "No.  1  at  atmospheric  pressure  but  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  rate  of  drying  for  No.  3  at  12  lbs. 
pressure.    These  machines  were" 


Page  537,  Col.  2,  2nd  and  :5rd  lines  from  bottom. 

Reads— "will  give  at  a  glance  the  approximate  pres- 
sure on  a  dryer  header,  which  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain to  a." 

should  read— "will  give  at  a  glance  the  approxi- 
mate pressure  on  the  dryer  header  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  to  dry  a  specified  weight  sheet  at 
a  specified  speed,  if  the  paper  is  pressed  to  a." 


Page  538,  Col.  1,  lr.th  line  from  top: 

Reads:     "he  :i  percent ." 

Should   read  -"be  30  per  cent  


Page  539,  Col.  2,  19th  line  from  bottom: 

Reads,     "( 'oat  at " 

Should  read — "coal  at  " 


Page  539,  Col.  2,  Mth  line  from  bottom: 
Reads    '  this  is  a  stronger  argument" 

Should  read  this  is  a  strong  argument." 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS  IN  "THE  DRYING  OF 
PAPER. ' ' 

Owing  to  an  unfortunate  oversight  in  the  editorial 
and  composing  departments  of  this  magazine,  the  ex- 
cellent article  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Trimbey  on  "The  Drying  of 
Paper"  in  the  September  15th  issue,  was  not  properly 
proof-read,  and  several  errors  crept  in.  The  instance 
with  the  proper  readings  are  given  below: 

Page  535,  Col.  1,  6th  line  from  bottom  reads:  "next 
strip  was  torn  alter  passing  the  preceding  top"  should 
read:  "next  strip  was  torn  out  after  passing  the  pre- 
ceding top." 


Page  536.  Col  2,  17th,  18th.  and  19th  lines  from  top 
reads:  "per  cent  moisture.  This  is  about  the  differ- 
ence which  through  the  calenders.  This  series  of  tests 
was  also  one  containing  25  per  cent  of  ground  wood." 

Should  read — "per  cent  moisture  in  the  finished  pa- 
per and  one  dried  at  13  lbs.  pressure  with  but  5.4  per 
cent  of  moisture.  This  is  about  the  difference  which 
might  be  expected  between  an  all-sulphite  paper,  and 
one  containing  25  per  cent  of  ground  wood." 


Page  536.  Col.  2,  7th  line  from  bottom. 

Reads — "tively,  they  continue  equal  on  passing  the 
6th  and  8th." 


BELGO  COMPANY  NOT  DELAYED. 

It  appears  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  was 
in  error  in  certain  statements  made  in  the  September 
Isl  issue  concerning  the  progress  of  the  Belgo-<  lanadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Com]. any  and  correction  is  gladly 
made. 

Officials  of  the  company  state  that    the   work   on   the 

sulphite  digesters  has  nut  been  stopped,  as  this  h 
zinc  stated,  but  is  keeping  on  nicely,  and  the  company 
"'ill  be  in  a  position  to  deliver  sulphite  in  the  early 
part  of  November.  Following  the  completion  of  the 
sulphite  plant,  work  will  go  ahead  on  the  installation 
of  th.-  new  paper  machine,  which  will  not  be  held  up 
for  a  lengthy  period  as  reported. 

Mr.  Biermans,  the  Genera]  Manager  of  the  eompany, 
has  now  returned  from  Europe,  and  is  actively  engaged 

in  tin-  affairs  of  his  concern. 


IN  FINLAND. 

A  correspondent  reports  that  most  pulp,  paper  and 
saw  mills  in  Finland  are  shut  down,  all  the  largest  hav- 
ing  been  closed  for  two  weeks  at  time  of  writing  (Aug. 
28th  on  account  of  lack  of  raw  material  and  stoppage 
of  sea  export,  no  boats  leaving  the  country.  Good  or- 
der, however,  prevails. 
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EFFECTS  OF  VARYING  CERTAIN  COOKING  CONDI- 
TIONS   IN    PRODUCING    SODA    PULP 
FROM    ASPEN1 

By  HENRY  E.   SURFACE 
Engineer  in  Forest  Products,   Forest  Pro  ducts  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


As  noted  in  the  lasl  issue  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 

;,zii xperiments  of  soda  pulp  have  been  in  progress 

in  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  The 
bulletin  of  Mr.  Surface  on  the  subject  will  be  publish- 
ed in  these  columns  in  two  installments). 

Reference  Notes  on  page  568  . 


At  the  present  time  practically  .-ill  of  the  soft,  easy- 
bleaching  pulps  used  for  the  manufacture  of  high 
book,  magazine,  general  printing  and  the  cheaper  writ- 
ing papers  are  made  by  the  soda  process.  In  England 
sm-li  pulps  are  produced  from  esparto  (alfa,  or  Span- 
isn  grass);  in  America,  from  the  poplars  ami  similar 
woods.  Although  the  soda  process  oi  wood-pulp  manu- 
facture is  not  employed  commercially  to  so  greal  an 
extent  in  America  as  the  sulphite  ami  mechanical  pro- 
s  .it  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  producing 
pulp  fibres  from  any  kind  of  wood  or  oilier  fibrous 
vegetable  material,  no  matter  how  resistant  to  chem- 
ical attack  it  may  lie.  For  this  reason  it  is  much  used 
in  the  experimental  work  of  the  Foresl   Service. 

To  insure  tha'  a  wood  has  been  subjected  to  the  most 

favorable  cooking  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  cook 
it  under  many  different  conditions  produced  by  vary- 
ing such  factors  as  the  amount  ami  concentration  oi 
the  cooking  chemical  ami  the  duration  ami  tempera- 
ture of  cooking.  While  the  general  effect  of  using 
greater  or  less  severity  of  cooking  is  well  recognized  in 
mill  practice,  there  has  been  almost  no  available  in- 
formation on  the  quantitive  effects  of  the  individual 
factors  concerned  uor  on  tin-  limitations  within  which 
such  effects  are  exerted.  Such  meager  information  as 
may  he  found  in  the  literature  is  widely  scattered  ami 
is  not  strictly  applicable  to  manufacturing  conditions. 
Notwithstanding  modern  improvements  ami  the  gen- 
eral tendency  toward  more  efficient  operations  in 
commercial  plants,  the  most  economical  production  ap- 
parently is  not  being  attained  by  all  id'  the  soda  pulp 
mills.  This  in  indicated  by  the  fact  that  BOme  of  them 
ising  from  In  to  20  per  cent  more  pulp  wood, 
no    .Ml    to    100    per    cent    more    chemicals,     and      from 

to  pi  per  cenl  more  steam,  ami  require  n h  larger 

■      ami    more    labor    for    the    same    tonnage    output 

(iir  day   than   others  making  similar  products.      It    was 

-ire  ami   make  available     detailed     information 

which  would  both   facilitate  other  experimental  work 

in  the  laboratory  ami  promote  the  efficiency  of  eom- 

iiil    pi. mt-    employing    the    soda    process    that    the 

o   this  bulletin   was   , 

They  were  enrried  out  ;it  the  Foresl   Products 

Sei  \  ice  iit  Mndi 

'ion  with  the  University   of  Wis 

■  it    of   the   experimental    work    i 

'  com 
pulp  and  on 
issue.     This 


species  of  poplar  was  selected  as  the  test  material  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  important  soda  pulpwood.  The 
information  seemed  however,  is  of  much  value  also  in 
connection  with  the  cooking  of  other  woods. 

The  Soda  Process  and  Its  Application. 
What  is  here  referred  to  as  the  soda  process  may  he 

considered    as    a    modification    of    the    old       Watt      and 
Burgess  process,  first  practiced  in  1853,2  ami  probably 
the   oldest   commercial   method    For   producing  chemical 
pulp  from   wood.     It  originally  consisted   in   < ! i '_r<  - 1 : i i -_r 
suitably  prepared  wood  in  a  large  boiler  with  a  si 
solution    of   caustic    soda    under   a    pressure    of    about 
90   pounds   per  square   inch    for   in  or   12  hours.  The 
wood   was  then   washed  to  remove  the  alkali  and   treat- 
ed  with   chlorine   gas  or  an  oxygenous  compound   of 
chloi  inc.    The  pai  tially  digested  wood  was  then  washed 
it   from  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  and  again 
id  with  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  soda  solution. 
The   pulp  so   produced   was  then   washed,   bleached   and 
beaten  in  a  beating  engine,  alter  which  it   was  ready 
for  the  paper  machine.    The  modification  of  this  pro- 
is  employed   at   the   present  time  in  the   United 
States  dispi  OSes  with   the  intermediate  digestion   treat- 
ment with  chlorine  compounds.      Different  Cooking  con- 
ditions ate  also  used,  the  details  of  which,  together  with 
a    brief   description    of   the    manner   of    preparing    the 
I   are   given   below. 
While  a   few  mills  cook  their  wood  nnharked  or  only 
partly  harked,  the  general  practice  is  to  remove  even 
the    live    inner    bark.3      The    harked    or    peeled    wood    is 

then  cut  diagonally  with  the  grain  into  slices  or  chips 
about  one-half  to  three  fouiths  inch  thick  by  means 
of   at  died    a    "chipper."      These    pieces    are 

then  further  broken  up  by  means  of  a  disintegrator, 
or  "shredder."  ami  tin'  resulting  chips  are  conveyed 
to  storage  bins,  usually  above  the  digesters.  An  in- 
termediate screening  operation  to  remove  dust  ami 
'liii  ami  to  secure  uniform  chips  is  sometimes  given 
them. 

On  account  of  the  strong  solvent  power  of  the  cook- 

d    in    the    soda    pro, ess    it    Is    not    neces- 

sarj    to  remove  completely  the  knots  or  decayed  por- 

of  the  w I.     At  some  mills,  however,  the  chips 

led     ale     sorted     into     different      ■ 

from  which  differenl  qualities  of  pulp  are  produced.  In 

the   Case   id'  | led    Wood,   delivered    as  such    to   the    mill. 

the    wood    IS    leclealleil.    al'. 

by  tl  md  converted  into  a  lower  grade  pro 

duct     In  soi ,f  the  older  mills  the  knots  were  re 

moved   from  the  peeled  logs  with  a  boring    machine; 

and    later   the   chips   were   puke, I    over   bj    hand.      Such 

procedures,  however,  have  now    been  praticallj    aban 

domd    in    America. 

in  soda  pulp  making  are  either 
""my   and   ma\    he  either  cylindrical 
il  iii  shape.     The  present   tendency    ii 
installations  is  towards  stationary,   vertical,  cvlindri- 
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cal  digesters  heated  by  live  steam  which  enters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  digester  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry 
the  cooking  liquor  through  a   pipe  to  I  lie  top  of  the 

ssel  and  spray  it  over  the  chips.  This  insures  good 
circulation.  The  chips  and  cooking  liquors  are  charg- 
ed through  a  manhole  at  the  top  of  the  digester,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  provided  with  a  ""blow  off"  pipe 
and  valve  for  discharging  the  pulp  after  the  cooking 
is  complete.  Such  digesters  are  from  15  to  50  feel 
high  by  from  4  to  9  feet  in  diameter.  The  larger  sizes 
have  been  lately  introduced;  in  the  past  the  most  com- 
mon size  held  about  one  cord  of  wood  and  was  It; 
feet  high  by  -"i  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  time  of  the 
1905  census  the  average  American  digester  produced 
about  1  ton  of  pulp  per  cook,  and  the  total  combined 
capacity  of  the  208  soda  digesters  in  operation  then 
-22  tons  of  pulp  per  cook. 

As  soon  as  the  charging  of  chips  and  caustic  soda 
cooking  liquor  is  complete,  steam  is  turned  into  tie- 
digester  until  a  certain  cooking  pressure  or  tempera- 
ture is  reached.  This  temperature  varies  at  different 
mills,  but  one  corresponding  to  lid  pounds  stean 
sure  per  sq.  in.  is  probably  the  most  common  at  present. 
The  pressure  is  continued  from  three  to  eight  hours 
or  more.4 

Washing  of  Pulps  and  Recovery  of  Cooking 
Chemicals. 

After  the  digestion  process  is  completed  tie-  pulp 
in  the  digester  is  generally  forced  out  under  pressure 
or  "blown"  through  a  pipe  connected  with  the  bottom 
of  the  digester  into  a  "bl<  wpit"  or  "balloon";  whence 
il  is  transferred  to  large  washing  pans.  Bere  it  is 
drained  as  free  as  possible  from  the  strong  spenl 
ing  liquors,  called  "black  liquors."  and  washed 
thoroughly,  first  with  hot,  weak,  black  liquors  from 
the  last  washings  ^i'  previous  cooks,  and  lastly  with 
fresh  hot  water.  The  first  drainings  and  washings 
which  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  alkali  cooking 
chemicals  are  run  to  evaporators,  concentrated,  and 
later  calcined  in  furnaces.  The  burned  ash.  .-ailed 
"black  ash."  is  leached  in  water,  and  the  alkali  in 
tin-  form  of  sodium  carbonate  is  dissolved.  The  re- 
sulting solution  is  treated  with  quicklime  CaO  .  which 
changes  the  carbonate  into  caustic  soda.  Mi 
practice  recovers  from  88  to  92  per  cent  of  tin-  alkali 
charged  into  the  digesters.  By  properly  controlling 
the  strength  of  the  black  ash  solution  and  mixing 
various  strengths  of  recausticized  solutions,  a  caustic 
soda  liquor  of  the  desired  strength  for  cooking  is 
prepared."' 

Treatments  Given  the  Soda  Pulp. 

After  the   pulp   lias  been   thoroughly    washed    it    is 

diluted   witli   a    large   amount    of   water   and    screened 

to  remove   uncooked   portions.     This  is   accomplished 

by   either  flat   plate,   diaphragm  -  by   such 

as  in  conjunction  with  centrifugal  ones.     In  the 

of  aspen  or  poplar  the  greater  proportion  of  the 

water  in  the  pulp  is  then  removed  by  means 

SS  wet  machines."  or  ••deckers."  The 
pulp  is  then  treated  in  a  suitable  vessel  witli  bleaching 
powder  solution,  and  afterwards  thoroughly  washed. 
Very  little  aspen  of  poplar  pulp  is  left  in  the  unbleach- 
ed state,  but  is  usually  bleached  immediately  aft. 
screened.  Those  nulls  making  both  pulp  and  paper 
generally  carry  the  bleached  wet  pulp  directly  through 
the  subsequent  paper-making  operation ;  but  if  the  pulp 
is  to  lie  sold  or  stored  it  is  simply  run  over  a  paper 
machine  into  rolls  of  dry  pulp  about  10  per  cent 
water  I. 


Previous  Investigations. 

The  treatises  by  Cross  and  Bevan6  and  by  S.-hwalbe7 
and  tin-  recent  experiments8  by  Viewig,  Miller-Moskan, 
Miller,  s.-hwalbe.  and  Schwalbe  and  Robinoff  give 
much  information  on  the  nature  of  the  chemical  reac- 
tions which  take  place  between  caustic  soda  and  cell- 
ulose under  various  conditions,  and  on  the  formation 
of  decomposition,  mercerization,  and  other  similar  pro- 
ducts from  cellulose. 

While  the  manufacturer  of  paper  pulp  is  interested 
in  these  chemical  investigations  they  do  not  give  him 
much  practical  information  on  the  inter-relation  of  the 
various  cooking  conditions  which  he  employs  and  the  ef- 
fect of  their  modifications  on  the  yield  and  quality  of 
the   pulp. 

An  article  published  by  Taiiss  in  1889,  dealing  with 
tin-  effects  of  water  alone  on  cellulose  containing  mat- 
erials, is  of  interesl  in  connection  with  the  Pores!  Ser- 
vice tests  because  the  ••yield"  or  residue  with  zero 
causti  :  determining  the  curve  for  the 
effect  of  amount  of  caustic  soda  on  the  yield  of  crude 
pulp  Pig.  I  .  Tauss's  experiments  show.-d  'fable  1 
that  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  solids  can  be  ex- 
tracted  fr wood  and   from  cellulose  by  boiling  in 

wat.-r.  especially  at  high  pressures.  In  1890  the  same 
author-  published  the  results  of  investigations  in 
which  caustic-so.la  solutions  were  employed  in  the  place 
id'  wat.-r  alone.      The   experiments   with      caustic      soda 

made    partly    with    solutions    of    a    CO] titration 

employed    in    com r.-ial     practice,    partly    with    more 

concentrated,  and  partly  with  more  dilute     solutions. 
The  calculated  residues    Table  1     afford  some  inti 
ing  ci  with  the  For.-st   Service  yield  data. 

I"  1907  De  Cew15  published  a  technical  article  deal- 
ing with  the  function  of  the  soda  process  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wood  cellulose.  Although  no  data  are  cited 
to  substantiate  his  conclusions,  he  makes  the  following 
statenn 

The  results  obtained  with  this  pr ss  depend  very 

largely  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  carried  out. 
The  action  of  caustic  soda  is  one  of  hydrolysis,  in 
which  th.-  woody  molecule  is  gradually  broken  down 
with  th.-  formation  of  acid  products  which  combine 
with  and  neutralize  the  alkali,  leaving  the  cellulose  m 
th--  form  of  isolated  fibres.     Now,  if  sufficient  alkali 

were  used  am I  th.-  , king  action  continued,  tin-  entire 

fibre  would   finally   be   dissolved,   although    the    more 
nt  celluloses  would  be  th.-  last  to  disappear.  It 
efore,  necessary  in  order  to  bring  into  solution 
only    the    liLMiified    portion    of    the    wood    to    add 
sufficient  alkali  for  this  pur] 

This  is  almost   entirely   neutralized   by  the  acid   pro- 
ducts form.-d   from  th.-  lignocellulose,  and   thus  very 
Free  alkali  is  left  in  tin-  liquor  to  attack   the  rest 
fibre,  which  should  be  almost  pur.-  cellulose.     At 
first  the  alkali  is  very  active  and  a  rapid  eombin 

place,  but  the  rat.-  of  reaction     1 omes     con- 
tinually slower  as  the  free  alkali  grows  less  and  t 
sistan.                   -.    There  i                        varying  condi- 
rticity,   pressure,   circulation,  and   time 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
■   obtaining  from  1-200  lbs. 
°f  fibn                   more  than  others  in  treating  th.-  same 
kind  of  wood. 

hi  regard  to  th.  [uired  for  cooking  there  is 

a  wide  difference  in  practice.     However,  the  most  im- 

J  plant-,  an-  m.w  able  to  effect  th.-  eompleti 

solutiou  of  the  wood   in  a   very  short   time     In   fact 

any  ot  the  deciduous  woods  .-an  now  be  reduced   in 

four  hours.     With  tin-  improve.,  ,„••♦- 

oking  that  have  been  developed,  which  en 
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TABLE    1. —  Effects   of   boiling    with    caustic-soda     solutions  of  various  strengths  and  with   pure  water. 
(Calculations  from  Tauss's  data.)1 


Air -dry 
weight  of 
materJ  u 
treated. 


lie,  pounds  par  squi.-o  ird. 


Woleht 
Vol     per  IO0 

ueo  of    grams 
solu-      of  mo- 
tion.  '  terial 
treated. 


0(1  atmosphere). 


5S.S  (5  atmospheres). 


Pnrecaunlcse  (Swedish  filter  paper) 


Be^ch  wood  (fine  shavings). 


'  Pin?  wood  (fine  shavings). 


Oram* 

Sp.  f. 

pcrliUr. 

ft. 

1.162 

140 

600 

1.090 

80 

600 

1.043 

30 

6P0 

■0 

1,000 

1.163 

140 

600 

1.090 

80 

600 

1.043 

30 

600 

•0 

1,000 

1.163 

140 

600 

1.090 

80 

600 

1.043 

30 

600 

>0 

1,000 

53.57 

;.-    : 

So' 20       94.00 


64.55 
66.11 
71.63 

95.82 


45.32 
'&LH 


Per 

cent. 

55.  4S 
84.64 
99.26 

8.52 
35.64 
44.34 
'78.40 


46.24 


4  J.  71       43.20 

79.72    

98.61  |    90.56      86.73 


32.77 
'74.'  40 


30.20  1    29.34       74. 02 

34.41     

'73.15  [  '86.32     "83.20 


20.61 
■  8L» 


43.09 
49.04 

'S4.60 


32.53 

''si.'ii' 


-  n 

29.69 
'80.62  |  « 88.22  ,  <  Si.  10 


18.20 
■"S3.90 


i  Tauss  states  his  results  as  parts  of  extracted  matter  per  100  parts  of  air-dry  material.  The  percentages  shown  in  this 
table  were  calculated  by  subtracting  Tauss's  values  from  100.  Hence  the  residues  as  calculated  are  subject  to  errors  due 
to  lack  of  a  common  moisture  basis  for  the  extracts  and  original  material,  and  to  losses  of  volatile  matter.  The  calculated 
residues,  although  not  strictly  accurate,  are  comparable  with  each  other. 

-  The  solutions  containing  zero  grames  per  liter  of  caustic  soda   consist   of  pure  water  only. 

3  A  jelly-like  hydrocellulose  was  obtained. 

I  X.i  explanation  has  been  given  as  to  why  extractions  at  10  atmospheres  pressure  should  leave  greater  residues  than  ex- 
tractions at  5  atmospheres  pressure. 

l   No  hydrocellulose  was  observed. 

Note — The  numerals  at  the  top  of  columns  signify  the  serial  number  of  the  successive  boilings  given  the  same  sample 
of  material.     In   each   case  the  material   was   boiled   for   three  hours    with    fresh    solution    or   water. 


iil/1.'  us  to  get  about  twice  the  work  out  of  a  digester 
that  was  formerly  obtained,  a  Dumber  of  special  ad 
vantages  have  been  found  to  be  the  result  of  these 
quick  cooks.  The  shorter  the  time  the  alkali  is  in 
contact  witli  the  cellulose,  the  higher  is  tile  yield  ob- 
tained and  the  sounder  an. I  stronger  is  the  fibre.  If 
all  of  tin-  cellulose  is  freed  from  the  Lignirj  at  prac 
tieally  the  same  time,  the  free  alkali  will  have  very 
little  time  to  react  on  the  weaker  celluloses  and  the 
fihres  will  not  he  broken  nor  the  points  and  serra- 
tions dissolved.  Moreover,  the  fibres  from  the  short 
eook  are  not  hard  to  bleach,  because  the  character 
of  the  celulose  is  uniform.  Under  conditions  of  com- 
plete saturation  with  the  righl  proportion  of  alkali, 
the  lignocelluloses  '-an  be  almost  instantly  dissolved 
by  subjecting  the  materials  to  the  temperature  and 
pressure  that  is  ordinarily  used  tor  cooking  the  fibre.. 

The   writer  has  performed  this  experiment   on  a   labor- 

ftory  scale,  ami  the  fibre  obtained  so  closely   resem 
led  the  actual  structure  of  the  woody  cell  that   hardly 
any  cellulose  could   have  hern   dissolved. 
Clapperton,     in  1907,  in  writing  about  the  soda  pro 

I'  i-  the  necessity  for  employing  such  high  tempera- 

90  pounds  per  square  inch     that 

tutes  thr  Berious  drawback  to  the  alkali  process, 

as  under  tie-  conditions  of  boiling  the  strong  caustic 

..II  tlw  cellulose,  impairing  the  strength  ami 

reducing  tin-  yield."      Tin'   reason   why  such   conditions 
that    the    soluble    a.'ld    ho. lies    1'rsiilve.l 

by  the  caustic  b  oxidized  and  condensed  that 

they  counteract1  and  Weaken  tie-  reducing  action  of  the 

.Hid  iii  order  to  equalize  their  resistance  higher 
■  ,i\ ■  to  be  emploj ed 

ently  published  the  results  of  su of 

il  \  arj  ing  the  cooking 


conditions    in    the    production    of    esparto    pulp.      He 

says  : 

The  treatment  of  esparto  by  the  soda  method  is  ty- 
pical of  the  ]. reparation  of  paper  pulp  from  nearly  all 
fibre-yielding  plants,  such  as  bamboo,  straw,  wood.  etc. 
The  isolation  of  cellulose  is  brought  ahoiit  by  digesting 
the  prepared  plant  in  an  alkaline  solution,  having  for 
its  base  caustic  soda,  at  variable  temperatures  ami 
under  variable  Lengths  of  time.  The  chemical  reaction 
which  takes  place  during  this  digesting  process  is  not 
known:  thai  is  to  say.  has  not  been  isolated  because  of 
the  complicated  character  of  the  encrusting  substances 
surrounding  the  fibre  in  the  plant.  The  caustic  soda 
in  aqueous  solution  forms  soluble  compounds  with 
these  encrusting  bodies  and  dissolves  any  silica  which 
forms  a    part   of  the   plant's  structure,  so  that    bj    Bub 

se. in.  nt  draining,  washing  and  bleaching  the  liberated 

cellulose  is  obtained  in  a  comparatively  pure  state. 
Cellulose  from  whatever  source  it  is  obtained  is. 
however,  soluble  in  aqueous  solutions  of  cans- 
tic   soda  Moreover,    the   solvent   action    of   the    eaus- 


TABLE    2.— E> 


iments    regarding    yield    of    air-dry    bleached 
pulp    from     Oran    esparto. 


1  1  BIB. 

Sod*  liquor 

Cocdltiooj  of  bolung 

W««bl  of 

>  -Ar, 
PolP- 

open*. 

MrtMM 

Volume. 

NmO. 

Time 

T«ap«n- 

rrwaupfc 

BCWOV. 

. 

Orwwu 

n> 
n> 

so 

a. 

•no 
HO 

Perrml. 

7  11 
1> 

Bwt 
1 
> 

> 

.' 
141 

H 

10 

■ 
u 

■ 

K  X 
7100 

«  tl 
40.11 

rtrcrm 

Note.     The  dlffi  ■ 

in   an 
..il  bath  r.'i   I 
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tic  is  accelerated  by  heat  and  by  the  length  of  time 
(within  limits)  in  which  the  two  bodies  aie  heated  to- 
gether. It  is  therefore  apparent  that  if  the  maximum 
vield  of  cellulose  is  desiied  when  using  this  method 
due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  laws  regulating  the 
yield.  These  laws  may  be  expressed  thus:  The  yield 
of  cellulose  obtained  from  any  plant  by  the  caustic 
soda  method  depends  upon: 

(1)  The  proportion  of  caustic  soda  (NaOII  I  I  used 
per  unit   weight  of  plant ; 

(2)  The  temperature  employed ;  and 

(3)  The  length   of   time  the   digesting  operation    is 

continued. 

If  any  one  of  these  conditions  be  altered  and  the 
other  two  kept  constant,  the  yield  varies  inversely  as 
the  altered  condition.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  esparto,  the 
author  performed  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  the 
proportion  of  caustic  to  unit  weight  of  esparto  was 
varied,  whilst  the  temperature  and  duration  of  time 
of  digesting  were  both  kepi  constant  with  the  follow- 
ing results    (Table  2). 

The  following  is  taken  direct  from  Gross,  Bevan, 
and  sindall's"'  resume  of  Beveridge's  experimental 
results,  which  include  the  data  quoted  in  Table  2  and 
others: 

He  made  three  sets  of  trials,  as  follows: 

Constant  conditions. 
1.  Time  and  sti  ength  of  caustic. 
-.  Pressure  and  time. 
3.  Pressure  and  strength  of  caustic. 
Variable. 
Pressure    varied. 
Strength  of  caustic  varied. 
Time  varied. 

The  results  were  : 

1.  Increase  of  pressure  resulted  in  a  diminution  of 
yield,  the  quantity  of  pulp  obtained  being  reduced 
considerably. 

'2.  Excess   of  caustic   seda    caused   rapid   dimini 
in  the  yield  of  cellulose. 

:;.  Gradual  exhaustion  of  the  caustic  seda  by  proli 
ed  digestion  prevented  such   serious     diminutioi 
yield. 

The  discussion  and  experimental  results  winch  have 
been  quoted  show  in  a  general  way  the  effects  of  vary 
ing  some  of  the  fundamental  cooking  conditions  in  the 
soda  process.  \,  oe  of  the  experiments  cited  are  dir- 
ectly comparable  to  commercial  practice  in  this  conn 
try.  because  the  testing  conditions  were  not  suffi- 
ciently   representative    of    manufacturing   iditions, 

and.  in  the  case  of  Beveridge's  experiments,  1'' 
esparto— a  grass,  or  pectocellulose  was  used  as  the 
test  material.  Moreover,  the  effects  of  the  cooking 
conditions  employed  were  not  studied  in  as  great  de- 
tail as  seemed  desirable.  The  experiments  show  very 
clearly,  however,  that  improper  cooking  conditions 
aie  wasteful  or  inefficient,  and  indicate  the  ueed  for 
complete  experimental  data  en  which  improvements  in 
commercial  practice  may  he  based. 

Method  of  Conducting  Experiments. 
Scope  and  Plan  of  Tests. 
Aside  from  the  character  id'  a  wood  or  other  mater- 
ial prepared  for  cooking,   the   principle   cooking  con- 
ditions affecting  yield   and   properties  of  pulps,   con- 
sumption  of  cooking  chemicals,   ami   the   general    ef- 
ficiency and  costs  of  the  cooking  operations  are  indi- 
cated under  the  following  general  headings 
(1)  Preliminary  treatments  which  may  in  some  cases 
be  given  the  prepared  chips.     This  includes  such 


treatments  as  preliminary  pressure,  vacuum  or 
steaming. 

(2  Character  of  the  cooking  apparatus,  including 
size,  shape  and  construction  of  the  digester:  man- 
ner of  beating,  whether  by  saturated  or  superheat- 
ed steam  turned  directly  into  the  digester,  or  by 
tlir  use  of  steam  .jackets  or  flue  gases;  also  the 
degree  and  kind  of  mechanical  agitation  employed, 
if  any. 

(3  Proportions  of  the  charges.  This  covers  the 
amounts  of  wood  and  chemicals;  also  the  amounts 
of  water  present  in  the  wood  and  the  original  cook- 
ing solutions,  together  with  the  water  condensing 
iii  the  charges  from   -team   used   in  cooking. 

4  Character  of  the  cooking  liquors  when  charged. 
Such  items  as  causticity,  initial  temperature,  im- 
purities and  concentration  are  important. 

TABLE  3. —  Plan  of  cooking   experiments. 


berof 
teats. 

Cooking  conditions  under  Investigation. 

Terl 
fcroup. 

Imt  Lai  concentration 
qS  caustic  soda  la 
digest**  liquors.1 

Amount  of  nuuilc    "£'£'1™ r '."ftfj 
s  o  d  »  per    100  i     (^miJii,,,!  suam 
poundjof.ood.'         'pSSure;. 

thiration  of  cooking 
at  maximum  prev 

U. 

6 

e 

4 

Constant— SO  grams 
per  liter. 

Same  as  Group  I  — 

Variable—  from       1* 
to   40   pounds   In 
steps  or  5  pounds 

Comtant—iS  pounds 

(value       selected 
from  Group  I  testa 
as  HK-st  uttsfae- 
toryforlaUTiMts) 
Same  as  Oroup  11... 

Cons  ffliW-lOO 
pounds  per  square 

Same  as  Oronp  I 

Variable- trom  70  to 
120    pounds    r-r 
square      inth     in 
steps  of  10  pounds 

Constant— \00 
pounds  per  square 
Inch    (value    se- 
1*  ti  '■  from  Qmup 
III  tests  as  most 
satisfactory       for 
later  tests). 

Conttant— «  hours. 

V<tHobU-tmm    1   to 
11  hours  in  steps 
of  2  hours  each. 

Cvntt*nt~  7       hours 

IV. 

VariobU—  from.    110 
to  W  grams  per 
liter  in  steps  oi  JO 
pimmrti 

lvalue         v'ected 
from  Group  11  tots 

lory  for  later  t«!ij. 
Fame  as  Group  III. 

i   Id  ci  mmerclal  practice  it  Is  customary  to  vary  the  amount 
used  and  its  initial  the  same 

time   when  attempting   to  change   tic-  severity  <>i  the  coo 
lue  t"  these  (actors.      This  results  m  the  volume  of  the  cook- 
;„-    ,,.  kept   approximate^    tic-   same,   which    is   a 

deslra  >ts,   however,   It    was    the     In- 

tention to  And  out  '!•■  effects  "f  each  (actor  separately. 


.",      Duration   id'  the      cooking  treatment.      Tin-   tl 
incut  i>  in  three  periods      a     a  period  of  increas- 
ing temperature;     b)   a  period  at  maximum  tem- 
perature; and     c     m  some  cases,  a  period  of  de- 
creasing temperature. 
i,     Pressures  and  temperatures.     This  considers  the 
pressures  ami  temperatures  of  tin-  digester  con- 
tents   at    different    stages    of    cooking;    also    the 
temperature  of  the  digester  room   (as  affecting  radia- 
tion and  condensation   . 
7      Manner    of   admitting      steam,      "relieving.'"    and 
"blowing  "  the  digester. 
Since  the  effects  of  the  variable  cooking  conditions 
may    he   modified   by  the   treatments   given   the   pulps 
after  leaving  the  dig.--  -  Leaching  or  was 

ag  and  bleaching  these  treatments  must  also 
he  taken  into  account,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
termine all  tlie  important  effects  of  the  cooking  treat- 
ments until  the  finished  pulps  have  hc-n  prepared. 

The  many  factors  are  more  or  h-ss  interdependent, 
and  any  change  in  one  results  in  unavoidable  changes 
in  others.  Four  of  the  more  fundamental  id'  these  fac- 
tors have  been  investigated  in  tie-  Poresl  Service 
experiments.     They  are : 

1  Amount   of  caustic  soda  charged  per  pound  of 
wood. 

2  Duration  of  cooking  at  maximum  temperature. 
:;     .Maximum   temperature  oi  cooking. 
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1     Initial  concentration  of  the  cooking  chemicals. 

The  effect  of  these  four  factors  upon  the  yield  and 

-   of  the   pulp   and   consumption   of  cooking 

chemicals  were  determined.1'      The  tests  fall  naturally 

into   four   groups;   in   each    group   all   the   conditions 

were  held  as  nearly  constant   as  possible  except   the 

factor  under  investigation,  which  was  varied  in  sue 

-  or  "cooks"  according  to  a  definite  plan. 

.in  of  the  tests  is  shown  in  Table  3.    In  addition 

to  the   factors  mentioned  in   this  table  all   other  fac- 

-  nder  control  were  so  far  as  possible  held  con- 
stant. Those  for  which  values  were  specified  are  the 
following : 

Amount  of  chips  for  each  charge,  40  pounds  bone- 
dry  weight. 

Dryness  of  chips,   ail'   dry.  .... 

Causticity  of  cooking  liquor,  95-98  per  cent. 

Temperature  of  charging  cooking  liquor,     22      C. 
72    V. 

Temperature  of  digester  room,  22  deg.  C.    ~i-  deg.  P. 

Duration  of  cooking  before  maximum  pressure  is 
reached,  1  hour. 

Duration  of  cooling  and  relieving  digester  before 
blowing,  5-10  minutes. 

Blowing  pressure,  30  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Reference    Notes. 

1  This   papi  detailed   information  of  value  in   ex- 

perimental work  in  the  laboratory  and   in  promoting  the  effi- 
ciency of  commercial  paper-making  plants  employing  the  soda 

Watt  and   Hush   Burgess  United   States 

patent   ..ii    this    process    in    1854.      It    was    developed    further   and 

modified  by  Juillon  in  Prance  'iv~    i,  b]    Houghton  in   England 

and  by  Albert   Dngerer,  to  whom  a   British  patent   was 

modifications  gradually   resulted   from 

immercial  application. 

ints  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  v. 
of  unbarked  logs.      The  losses  in  the  .  .  from  "l  trees 

used  ..  rimenta  varied  from  in  to  20  per  cent,  which 

3  quite  well  with  '/..  Bgure  of  19.5  pel   i 

European   aspen.  Paper    -Mill    Chemist,    p.    150, 

.     Aside  from  the  convenience  and  ease  ,.f  barking  in  the 

considerable  when  tin    wood  is 

mills  by  railroad,  and  sin. 

pidly   an   additional   advantage    Is    secured    by   the 

\  cord  of  green  aspen  (about  ■"•» 

iboul  l.'. pounds  more  than  the  name 

wood  air  .ii  hi   water). 

1  Ti  ■  oking  conditions  employed  at   various  mills 

will    he  treated    in   anothei 

A  few  mills  still  cling  to  the  older  practice  of  n  -t  recovering 
kail    from    the   black    liquors.        Such    mills   buy    the   alkali 
ii  the  foim  of  caustic  soda    (NaOH) 

..i  bj   dissolving  in  water  a  sufficient   quan- 
olution   of  the  desired   sti 

anil,    although    the    con- 

Sh,   the  mills 

bliography   in  ap- 

Chera 

["  Ibid  .i  .     .  in    in.r.  p   \<3 

1   In   ne> 

■ 

■       '■..  Si n- 

To    b(     rontin 


id  .., 


Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa.  Out..  September  25.  —  As  a  result  of  an  in- 
vestigation in  the  city  of  Hull  last  week  by  an  in- 
spector of  the  Quebec  Government,  the  wholesale 
theft   of  valuable  saw   logs  and   pulpwood   belonging 

to  lumber  and  paper  firms  on  the  Ottawa  river  has  been 
discovered.  It  is  alleged  that  the  stolen  logs  have 
been  located,  cut  and  piled  in  cordwood,  in  the  hack- 
yards  of  certain  inhabitants  of  Hull,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  prosecution  will  he  entered  against  them. 

The  loos,  which  comprise  some  from  the  E.  lb  Eddy, 
.1.  i;.  Booth  and  Gilmour  companies,  have  been  iden- 
tified by  the  company  marks  stamped  on  the  ends 
of  the  loos.  From  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Qilmour 
linn's  loos  were  found,  the  authorities  think  that  the 
thefts  have  been  going  on  for  some  length  of  time  and 
on  an  organized  hasis  as  the  parties  who  took  them 
must  have  towed  them  up  the  river  from  the  Qil- 
mour mills  to  the  places  where  they  were  found. 

*  »       » 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  reason  the  Fraser 
Lumber  Company  of  Deschenes,  Que.,  has  deferred  the 
transfer  of  its  big  mills  at  Deschenes  to  the  Hurricanaw 
district  where  it  owns  large  limits  of  saw  timber 
and  pulpwood.  is  the  fact  that  the  North  Railway 
Company,  which  originally  intended  to  construct  a 
line  which  would  have  supplied  facilities  for  getting 
out  the  lumber  from  that  district,  have  now  dropped 
the  project.  It  will  probably  be  a  Ioiil'  time  1 
any  railway  will  be  built  in  this  direction  for  though 
the  Government  announced  that  it  would  construct  a 
line  to  connect  .Montreal  with  the  National  Trans. on- 
iiiiiit.il.  the  war  will  probably  greatly  defer  the  starting 
of  work  on  this  scheme. 

*  •        * 

The  closing  down  a  month  ago  of  the  greater  pari  of 
activities  of  the  .1.  R.  Booth  lumber  and  paper  com- 
pany has  already  caused  considerable  destitution 
among  the  families  of  employees,  who  form  a  large 
part  of  the  citizenship  of  the  city  of  Hull.  As  a  re- 
sult a  deputation  Erom  the  Hull  citj  council  waited 
on  .Mr.  Booth  a  week  ago  and  requested  that  the  mills 
he  operated  at  full  capacity  once  more  if  at  all  pos- 
sihle.  They  were  informed  by  Mr.  Booth  that  as  the 
Company  was  losing  money  by  its  forced  inaction 
every  effort  would  naturally  he  made  to  have  all 
the  mills  running  again.  Hi  wever,  the  water  in  the 
Ottawa  river  is  now  lower  than  ever  and  still  drop- 
ping. The  i'i'\',-c\  of  the  breaking  of  the  bio  Govern 
nieiit  conservation  dam  at  Fake  Temiscaming  some 
months  ago  is  now  being  keenly  felt. 

At    llo     Month    plant    the    paper    mills    are    beinj 
ported    daj    and    night    by    steam    and    the    pnlpmills 
ale     running    on     partial     time     hut     the    sawmills    are 
idle 

*  •        • 

The   Trade    and    Commerce    Department    is    m 
ever}     effort    to    encourage    Canadian    paper    manufac- 
turers   to   capture   the   export    trade    which    Germany 

loses    as    a    result    of    the    war    situation.      In    a    r ut 

bulletin     iss I     to  manufacturers     the  opportunities 

presented   b.\    South   American   markets  were  emphas- 
ublic    in    1912    import. 
Hi  of  paper  of  which  about  >•_'  1000.000  came 

from    I  .pared    w  ith    hut    $600   from    (  an 

Argentine   obtains   practically    all   its     printing 

pap.  i  nun  worth,   from  Germany  ; 

10,000;  writing  paper.  $200,000;  news  print. 
n\   also  exported  wood  pulp 
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value  of  $100,000  to  Argentine.     Brazil  imports  paper 
to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000  annually  from  Germany. 

It  is  reeognizzed  however  that  an  even  readier  mar- 
ket is  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Trade  and  Commerce 
Department  announces  that  many  inquiries  have  al- 
ready been  received  from  England  for  Canadian  pulp 
and    paper   and   already   a.   number  of  English    paper 


dealers  have  arrived  in  the  Dominion  to  place  orders. 
It  is  understood  that  Canadian  writing  papers  of  the 
lighter  class  are  particularly  desired  and  that  Cana- 
dian office  papers  will  also  be  in  considerable  de- 
mand. Tin-  market  for  news  print  of  course,  will  al- 
ways be  first  while  the  war  lasts  with  its  demand  for 
newspaper  extras. 


A  COMBINATION  WATER  SOFTENER  AND 
STORAGE  TANK 


With  tlie  water  problem  ranking  among  the  very 
highest  in  importance  in  those  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
development  of  new  methods  of  preparing  water  for 
use  in  boilers  is  of  the  greatest  import.  L.  M.  Booth, 
writing  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  sets  forth  some  points  which  mean  much 
to  the  paper  maker. 

Any  water  purification  process  implies,  says  Mr. 
Booth,  that  the  purified  water  is  to  lie  used.  How 
lies)  to  store  this  water  between  tin-  time  it  is  puri- 
fied and  used  is  a  matter  for  consideration.  In 
industrial  plants,  the  rale  of  use  of  water  is  fairly  con- 
stant throughout  the  day.  the  water  is  used  ;ls  last  as 
it  is  softened  and  no  storage  is  necessary.  Most  wa- 
ter users,  however,  have  one  or  more  considerable  peaks 
in  their  load  requiring  the  delivery  of  large  vol 
of  purified  water  during  a  short  space  of  time.  The 
usual  plan  has  been  to  provide  a  separate  tank  or  re- 
servoir. 

Murine  the  past  ten  years  a  great  man\  sol: 
equipped  with  excelsior  filters,  affording  storage  cap- 
acity for  one  hour's  flow  i  more  or  less  suffici  D 
ordinary  requirements  of  an  industrial  or  power  plant 
— have  been  built.  Usually,  this  storage  capacity  is 
provided  by  increasing  the  heigrhl  of  the  tanks  a  few 
feet  above  the  filter  to  gain  the  desired  volume.  A 
softener  arranged  to  include  storage  capacity  above  the 
filter  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

This  provision  for  storage  capacity,  while  adequate 
to  serve  the  needs  of  most  power  plants,  necessitates 
the  use  of  raw  water  for.  perhaps,  half  a  day,  twice 
eacdi  year,  in  order  to  provide  opportunity  to  change 
the  filtering  material.  To  use  raw  water,  pumped 
directly  to  the  feed  water  heater  for  boiler  [\r,\.  for 
such  a  brief  interval,  is  not  especially  objectionable. 
For  railway  water  stations,  however,  such  a  plan  has 
very  little  to  commend  it.  because  during  periods  of 
filter  cleaning,  there  would  lie  no  water  available. 
stored  at  sufficient  height,  to  till  a  locomotive  tender 
in  the  usual  short  period. 

The  best  water  softening  practice  in  vogue  at  the 
time  the  first  modern  water  softeners  were  imported 
from  Europe,  late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  called 
for  the  us.-  of  filters  to  clarify  the  imperfectly  settled 
water.  Usually,  these  filters  were  constructed  of 
"excelsior"  wood  shavings).  Careful  observations  of 
softeners  operated  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  rati 
pacity-  corresponding  to  more  liberal  design — readily 
demonstrated  that  if  the  rate  of  upflow  in  the  set- 
tling space  were  restricted  to  a  very  slow  flow,  prac- 
tically no  suspended  matter  reached  the  filter.  By 
gradually  adopting  more  liberal  standards  of  settling 
tank  design,  the-  point  is  soon  reached  when  the  ex- 
pense  of  installing  and  maintaining  a  filter  for  puri- 
fying  boiler  feed  water  is  not  justified.      After  demon- 


strating that  the  filter  is  not  an  essential  feature  of 
water  softener  construction,  it  becomes  a  simple  prob- 
lem to  add  any  reasonable  amount  of  pure  water  stor- 
age. 

As  a  result  of  several  years  practical  experience  and 
study,  having  in  mind  the  possible  elimination  of  the 
filter,  the  softener  at  the  foundrj  of  the  National  -Mal- 
leable Castings  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  as  shewn  in 
Pigs.  '_'  and  3,  was  designed  and  installed  to  soften 
ami  clarify  hard  and  sewage  laden  muddy  Maumee 
River  water  for  boiler  feed. 

More  rapid  progress  toward  development  of  Hie 
"No-Filter"  softener  tor  purifying  boiler  feed  water 

woui.t   have  l,  en  possibl :ent    tot    the  popular  p1  e- 

judice  favoring  the  use  of  a  filter  of  seme  kind.  The 
average  individual  cannot  conceive  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  simplifj  and  improve  a  softener  by  omit- 
ting the  filter,  Several  of  these  "No-Filter"  instal- 
lations having   been   made,  ami   having  demonstrated 

their    fitness    to    meet     the     lei  p  i  i  re  m  e  li  t  s.    the    Construc- 
tion of  a  "No-Filter"  softener  equipped  to  store  puri- 
fied   water,   has   become   a   commercial    proposition.         A 
typical  installation  of  this  kind  is  shown  iii  Pig.  1. 
Somewhat    more    than    the    upper   half    of    this    tank, 

which  is  40  feel  high,  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  sof- 
tened water.  Pig.  5  shows  the  general  arrangement 
of  this  softener. 

The  water  enters  at  the  inlet  and  passes  to  an  over- 
shot water-wheel  which  furnishes  the  power  to  drive 
the  agitator  in  the  softening  tank,  as  well  as  the  agi- 
tator in  the  chemical  tank  at  ground  level.  This  same 
power  also  operates  the  chemical  feed  pumps.      One  of 

these    pumps    delivers    tl hemical    solution    to    the 

chemical  regulator  located  on  the  chemical  tank,  ami 
the  other  elevates  the  solution  which  has  been  measured 
by  the  chemical  regulator,  to  the  top  of  the  softening 
tank,  where  it  meets  the  raw  water  which  has  pass,. I 
over  the  waterwheel. 

The  downflowing  water  ami  chemicals  are  thorough- 
ly mixed  in  this  softening  tank,  during  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  to  forty-eight  minutes,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  storage  space.  When  oper- 
ated at  h-s  than  the  rated  capacity  of  50,000  gallons 
p,r  hour,  the  time  of  flow  is  proportionately  longer. 
The  action  of  the  softening  tank  mechanical  agita- 
tors in  preparing  tin-  precipitate  for  sedimentation  is 
described  below  and  is  shown  in  Pigs  7  ami  8. 

Prom  the  softening  tank  the  water  flows  upward 
through  the  settling  space  at  a  rate  ,,f  3.61  feet  per 
sufficiently  slow  to  effed  clarification  of 
this  particular  water.  The  time  of  flow  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  softening  tank  to  the  outlet  corresponds  to 
4.4  hours  when  the  softener  is  operated  at  rated  cap- 
acitv. 
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There  is  available  for  immediate  use  308,000  gallons 
of  soltened  water  above  the  outlet.  This  volume  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  large  locomotive 
terminal  and  freight  yard. 

Pig.  6  shows  in  detail  the  manner  of  handling  the 
chemical  solution.  The  reagents  used  are  hydrated 
lime  and  soda  ash. 


The  outlet  for  the  hard  water  from  the  wheel  box, 
into  the  softening  tank  is  through  a  Sntro  weir,  the 
genera]  shape  of  which  is  shown  in  the  detailed  view. 

The  extreme  width  of  this  weir  opening  is  25  inches. 
In  view  of  the  fad  that  the  height  of  the  water  flow- 
ing through  the  Sutro  weir  is  at  all  times  directly 
proportional  to  the  quantity,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
vertical  movements  of  tin-  regulating  float  are  always 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  water  flowing.  The 
vertical  movements  of  this  float  are  transmitted  by 
means  of  a  lever,  links,  and  bell  crank  to  the  cut-off 
plate  of  tin'  chemical  regulator,  ami  thus  control  the 
proportional  feeding  of  the  chemical  solution. 

Aside  from  a  liberal  design  of  settling  tanks,  there 
is  one  other  important  feature  of  this  type  of  softener 
which  materially  assists  tin-  settling  tank  to  deliver 
clear  water.  This  is  the  provision  for  mechanical 
agitation  in  the  softening  tank.  The  agitation  is  con- 
tinued sufficiently  long  not  only  to  thoroughly  dis- 
tribute and  mix  the  chemicals  with  the  water,  but  a:so 
to  insure  coagulation  of  the  precipitate,  so  that  it  will 
settle  promptly  as  sunn  as  the  quiet  condition  of  the 
settling  tank  is  met. 

Pig.  VII.  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of  mechani- 
cal agitation  as  compared  with  another  softening  ex- 
periment similar  in  all  respects  with  the  exception 
that  only  a  slight  mixing  was  given  in  YI1I-P>..  the  "un- 
stirred," whereas.  VIII-A  had  been  subjected  to  the 
kind  of  agitation  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
tin'  most  sufficient  for  precipitates  of  this  kind. 

Tin'  photograph  (Pig.  7)  was  taken  at  the  end  of 
three  minutes  following  the  addition  of  chemicals  at 
the  rate  of  1 .11  lbs.  of  lime  and  1.2  lbs.  of  soda  ash  per 
thousand  gallons.  The  raw  water  in  this  case  had  a 
hardness  of  285,  and  an  alkalinity  of  235  parts  per 
million,  corresponding  in  grains  per  U.S.  gallon  to 
16.6  and  13.7,  respectively. 


The  low  lift  pump  takes  its  suction  through  a  strain- 
er screen  near  bottom  of  chemical  solution  tank.  The 
solution    is   delivered   to   the   inlet    compartment    of  the 

chemical  regulator,  mounted  on  the  chemical  tank.  The 

Level  of  tin-  solution  in  this  compartment  is  maintained 
rtanl  height,  for  the  reason  that  sufficient  solu- 
tion is  delivered  into  it  to  keep  the  solution  continu- 
ally overflowing  the  inner  weir.  The  excess  solution 
returns  to  the  chemical  tank.  A  uniform  How  of 
solution,  sufficient  to  treat  50.000  gallons  of  water  per 
from    the    inlet    compartment    flows    through    the 

fcndard  orifices,  which  are  always  under  a  constant 

head.  When  tlie  softener  is  run  at  full  capacity,  all 
of  this  solution  is  required;  but  if,  for  instance,  it  is 
operating  at  one-half  capacity,  as  shown  in  the  de- 
tail view  of  the  chemical  regulator,  only  one-half  of 
the  maximum  flow  of  solution  passes  down  the  feed 
to  the   high   lift    pump,    by    menus   of   which    it    is 

delivered  to  the  softening  tank.      The  other  fifty  per 

which    passes   the   cut  off  plate  on   the  other  side. 
returns  directly  to   the  chemical   tank.        Similarly    the 

feed  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  water 
tener  For  all  oth<  t  rates  of  now,    The 

chemical    regulator   cut  off    plate    is    actuated    and    coii 

trolled  by  a  float  riding  in  a  tank  supplied  with  water 
which  has  passed  over  the  waterwheel.      The  varying 

water    in    the    lower   part    of   the    wheel    bo\ 
transmitted    to   the   float    tank   through   an    equalifr 

ing  pipe 


Fig.  2 
In  i|n-  experiment  with  Sample  B  there  «a-  onlj   a 

glighl    mixine  id'  the  water  caused   by   eight    revolutions 

ol  the  ag  tatoi   v > ;  •    eas  Sample  A  was  stirred  for  thtee 
minutes,  at    the  end  of  which   time   the   precipitate   had 

e   fairlj    well  coagulated.       The  Blight    blur  in 
Sample  A  shews  that  while  the  Btirring  had  erased,  the 

precipitate   had   not    J  et   cone     to   rest. 

Pig.    s    shows    the    same    samples,    neither    of    which 
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has  been  touched  since  the  first  photograph  was  taken. 
The  second  photograph  shows  the  difference  at  the^end 
of  six  minutes,  by  which  time  the  precipitate  in  Sam- 
ple A  had  almos  completely  settled,  whereas  Sample  B 
as  may  be  noted,  shows  its  precipitate  to  be  very  much 
behind  in  development. 

These  simple  experiments   demonstrate   clearly  the 


advantage  gained  by  the  proper  kind  of  mechanical 
agitation  while  the  precipitate  is  in  process  of  for- 
mation. As  already  stated,  the  use  of  mechanical 
agitation  plays  an  important  role  in  the  "No-Filter" 
softener,  which  makes  feasible  the  storage  of  a  large 
volume  of  softened  water  in  the  same  unit  with  the 
softener. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  softener  are: — 


Fig.   3. 


Fig.   4. 
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1. — All   handling   and    regulation    of   chemicals    is  The  combination  of  the  softening  and  storage  fea- 

accomplished  at  ground  level.  tuxes  results  in  a  saving  of  ground  space  as  well  as  in 

2. — Mechanical  agitation  for  the  softening  tank  is  cosl  of  tin-  plant.      No  separate  foundation  is  neces- 

provided.  sary.      It  is  an  important  advantage  that  the  water  is 


Fig.   6 


9  | 


Fig.    7. 


Fig.    8. 


ntlj    slow    upward   flow   in  the     stored  at  a  considerable  elevation fuitable  for  deliver/, 
eliver  a  clear  effluent.  withoul  pumping,  in  f 1  water  beater  it  locomotive 

l  (  I    !''it   \  :      III 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  ROSIN  BLEMISHES  IN  PAPER 


By  Prof.  Dr.  CARL  G.  SCHWALBE,  Eberswalde,  Ger  many. 


Iu  an  address  by  Prof.  I>r.  Carl  (i.  Schwalbe  deliver- 
ed before  the  German  Association  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Chemists  last  June,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  "Woch- 
enblatt  fur  Papieifabrikation"  for  August  1,  1914, 
there  are  described  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
the  cause  of  rosin  spots  in  paper  and  their  avoidance. 
The  investigation  was  very  thorough,  rosin  and  its 
transformations  in  all  stages  of  cellulose  manufacture, 
from  the  wood  to  the  finished  sulphite  pulp,  being 
made  the  subject  of  study  under  Professor  Schwalbe's 
direction. — The  whole  is  reproduced  in  a  current  issue 

of  "Paper." 

#       #       * 

Iu  studying  the  wood  rosins  it  was  necessary  to  dif 
feientiate  between  the  rosin  of  well  stored  pulpwood 
and  the  rosin  of  freshly  cut  wood.  The  latti  r  might 
dill'.  :■  materially  from  the  form  ■.■  in  its  properties  an  1 
it  was  also  of  meat  interest  to  know  th  -  changes  oc- 
curring in  entirely  fresh  wood  rosin  during  storage. 
At  Professor  Schwalbe's  requesl    the  ill    au- 

thorities had  spruce  and  pine  wood  -p. ••Lilly  cul    for 
these  observations  at   the  end  of  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year.      The  wood  was  conveyed,  immediately  af- 
ter cutting,  to  the  Sandow  paper  and  |  alp  mill, 
the  firm  of  Paul  Steinbock,  of  Frankfur   on-the-Oder, 

courteously  had  it  barked  and  reduced  to  chips 

so  that  the  investigation  could   lie  started  within  five 
days  after  the  felling  of  the  timber. 

We  will  first  deal  with  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  rosin  in  well  seasoned  wood.  Spruce  yielded 
about  1  per  cent,  pirn-  2.54  per  cent  of  substance 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  We  are,  however,  not 
justified  in  classifying  these  summarily  as  rosin,  for 
they  contain  not  less  than  50  per  cenl  of  fat.  It  was 
known  previously  this  this  rosin  must  lie  mixed  with 
some  fat  from  the  cellulose  contents,  hut  it  was  aston- 
ishing to  find  so  large  a  volume  of  fat.  This  fat  dif- 
fered conspicuously  from  the  oleic  acid  which  is  com- 
bined with  glycerine,  hut  it  gave  the  characteristic  re- 
action for  linoleic  acid,  a  discoverj  similar  to  that 
made  known  by  Beigstrom  in  the  combination  of 
what  is  known  as  "talloil."  tic  oil\  substance  Sep 
cd  from  'he  waste  liquors  of  soda  cellulose.  The  rosin 
contained  in  the  rosin-fat  mixture  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  rosin,  and  the  mixture  is  soluble  in  petro- 
leum ether,  to  the  extent  of  about  <ii>  per  cent.  This 
portion  appeals,  as  will  later  he  shown,  to  he  tin-  injur- 
ious element  which  is  responsible  for  the  rosin  spots. 

The  rosin-fat  mixture  soluble  in  ether  or  petroleum 
is  distinguished  physically  by  its  fatty  oil  appearance. 
The  fat  it  contains  is  the  cause  id'  this  general  condi- 
tion, for  if  rosin  and  fat  are  separated  we  obtain  only 
fat  and  a  brittle,  hard  rosin. 

According  to  other  authorities,  turpentine  is  an  im- 
portant component  of  wood  rosin.  In  the  tests  for 
turpentine  it  was  determined  that  neither  by  steam 
distillation  nor  by  vacuum  distillation  could  turpentine 
he  extracted  from  the  seasoned  wood:  nor  could  it 
he  extracted  from  spruce  or  pine.  However,  as  a  re- 
sult of  alkaline  cooking,  pine  yielded  small  quai 
of  turpentine,  a  discovery  to  which  we  shall  later  refer 
in  discussing  the  rosin  of  freshly  cut  wood. 

If  the  wood  rosin  is  exposed  to  a  prolonged  drying, 
say.  for  150  hours,  it  undergoes  only  insignificant 
transformations,  nor  are  important  transformations  ef- 
fected by  exposure  to  the  effects  of  dilute  chlorine,  ni- 


trous oxide  or  ammonia.  Consequently  the  rosin-fat 
mixture  in  normally  seasoned  wood  has  in  the  main 
reached  a  permanent  condition. 

If.  however,  the  properties  of  a  rosin-fat  mixture  ob- 
tained from  a  quite  freshly  felled  wood  are  compared 
with  the  wood  rosin  previously  described,  the  quality 
will  be  found  to  differ.  Perfectly  fresh  wood  rosin  is 
obtained  from  spruce  to  the  amount  of  1.6  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  0.98  per  cent  from  seasoned  wood, 
for  the  fir  the  corresponding  figures  are  4.9  as  against 
2.54  per  cent.  The  extreme  solubility  in  petroleum 
ether  of  fresh  rosin — 90  per  cent  as  compared  with  68 
per  cent— is  also  notable,  the  high  iodine  figure  being 
likewise  characteristic.  The  transformation  of  the 
fresh    rosin,   when   the   wood   is   reduced    to  the   form   of 

chips,  proceeds  with  remarkable  rapidity.      The  wood 

is  stored  in  the  open,  being  protected  only  against  rain 
or  snowfalls  at  night,  and  if  necessary  during  the  day 
time.  Alter  twenty-four  hours,  three,  ten,  and  seven- 
teen days  rosin  extracts  were  made  and  investigated. 
Alter  seventeen  days  the  permanent  constituents  ap- 
proximated  those  of  well  seasoned  wood.  In  the  form 
of  chips,  there  is  attained  in  two  to  three  weeks  a  sm- 
soning  effed  which  in  the  log  form  would  require 
about  two  years.  These  chemical  transformations 
of  the  fresh  wood  rosin  indicate  certain  physical  chang- 
es. The  rosin-fat  mixture  becomes  more  viscid,  hard- 
radually,  a  condition  that  occurs  more  readily  in 
spruce   than    in    pine. 

The  behaviour  of  the  freshly  felled  wood  in  the  ex- 
amination for  turpentine  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
Thus  the  presence  of  turpentine  could  not  be  demon- 
strated in  ether  extract,  though  turpentine  is  readily 

soluble   in   ether;   on   the   other   hand,   turpenti ■ould 

be  separated  by  alkaline  cooking  at  170  deg.  to  180  deg. 
C.  ami  a  pressure  of  seven  to  eight  atmospheres  to  the 
extent  ot  ii  l  from  fresh  spruce  ami  0.8  per  cent  from 
fresh  pirn-.  This  confirms  experience  in  practice,  that 
turpentine  cannot  be  driven  off  under  170  deg.  ('.  This 
temperature  is  necessary,  though  turpentine  in  itself 
is  volatilized  with  steam.  We  must  therefore  believe 
that  turpentine  can  only  be  expelled  from  wood  at  this 
high  temperature  and  pressure,  and  in  presence  of  al- 
kali.       This    is   confirmed    by    the    fact    that    from    wood 

that    has   already    I u     exhaustively     extracted      with 

ether  turpentine  may  still  be  obtained  by  alkali 
sure  cooking. 

Subsequent  research  concerned  the  behaviour  of  the 
rosin  during  the  digesting  process.  The  question  as 
to  whether  resin  was  dissolved  at  any  stage  of  this 
process  had  to  be  determined.  The  incentive  to  this 
investigation  was  furnished  by  the  claims  of  an  Am- 
erican patent  granted  to  one  <  'lark,  according  to  which, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  cooking,  the  upper  strata  of 
lye  in  the  digester  is  richer  in  rosin  than  the  lower 
torn  strata,  so  that  by  a  pari  discharge  of  the  boiling 
lye  it  is  possible  to  remove  a  large  share  of  the  rosin. 
In  the  tests,  undertaken  in  small,  experimental  i 
teis.   an   enrichment    of   the   lye   could    not    I,. 

It  is  true  that  tin-  discharge  of  the  lye  by  layers  could 
not  be  accomplished  with  these  digesters  and  it  was 
sary  at  certain  periods  to  completely  interrupt 
the  cooking  and  test  the  lye  as  to  its  rosin  content. 
Five  cookings  of  one.  three,  five,  seven,  and  nine 
hours'  duration  were  made.  In  tin-  three,  four,  and 
five-hour  cooking,  an  insignificant  increase  in  the  am- 
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ount  of  rosin  in  solution  was  observed,  the  greatest 
volume  of  this  dissolved  rosin  amounting  to  only  10 

mi  of  the  rosin  contained  in  the  wood.  The  ex- 
periments showed  that  it  was  hardly  probable  rosin 
was  rendered  soluble  or  even  emulsified  by  the  sugar 
or  other  colloidal  substances  in  solution.  Complete  as- 
surance could  onlv  be  obtained  by  continuous  investi- 
gation for  rosin  in  a  large  digester,  with  liquor  taken 
from  various  depths. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  here  outlined  con- 
firms the  statement  generally  made  thai  sulphite  h  [uor 
contains  scarcely  any  rosin,  the  rosin  of  the  wood  be- 
ing hound  up  in  the  pulp  to  the  extent  of  about  50 

at ;  what  remains  appears  to  be  changed  into  sub- 
stances soluble  in  water  that  can  no  longer  be  extracted 
by  ether  or  other  organic  solvents.  If  the  average 
quantity  of  rosin-fat  contained  in  spruce  is  calculated 
at  about  1  per  cent,  and  that  in  the  finished  pulp  at  1 
per  cent,  half  of  the  resin  must  have  disappeared  in 
the  lye,  otherwise  the  cellulose  must  contain  'J  per  rent 
of  ether-alcohol  soluble  Bubstances.  It  is  premised  here 
that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  wood  is  converted  into 
cellulose. 

In  the  preparation  of  cellulose  a  portion  of  the 
rosin  contained  in  it  is  separated.      Thanks  to  the  kind- 

;  the  Norddeutschen  Cellulosefabrik,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain  what  is  known  as  '■screen-rosin  taKen 
from  the  screens  of  the  draining  machines.  This  rosin 
proved  to  l,e  almost  wholly  soluble  in  ether.  The  por- 
tion soluble  in  petroleum  ether  was  similar  to  the  por- 
tion of  wood  rosin  soluble  in  petroleum  ether,  if  not 
identically  the  same.  As.  however,  it  is  the  screen 
rosin  that  is  indisputably  the  cause  of  the  rosin  spots 
occurring  in  the  finished  paper,  the  conclusion  already 
reached,  that  it  is  the  portion  of  the  rosin-fat  combin- 
ation  that    is   soluble   in   petroleum    ether   that   consti- 

its  injurious  factor,  is  quite  justified.  In  com- 
parison with  the  wood  rosin,  the  screen  rosin  is  some- 
what richer  in  fat.  The  fat  contains  notable  amounts 
of  oleic  acid.  Linoleic  acid  appears  to  be  no  longer 
present,  as  in  the  wood   rosin.       The  amount  of  fat 

ined  in  the  cellulose   rosin   is  most   notable,  con- 
•;iil'  as  it  does  60  to  70  per  cent  of  its  bulk. 
Concerning  cellulose  rosin  a  great  deal  has  been  pub- 
lished,  at  least  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  so-called 

rosin,  which   according  to  older  statements  was  put   at 

i]  ;,  per  cent.      Later  determinations,  made  with  about 

fifty  specimens  of  cellulose,  prove  that  about  1  per 
cent  must  be  taken  as  the  average  contents.  The 
resin  contained  in  cellulose  is  subject  to  a  certain  trans- 
formation on  keeping  in  storage.  The  solubility  of 
the  rosin  in  ether  becomes  less,  the  iodine  figure  also 

hies,   while   its  solubility   in    petroleum    is  also  less- 
ened. 

eause  of  rosin   troubles   is  to   be   sought,   : ord- 

.  these  investigations,  in  the  components  of  cellu- 

-oluhle  in   petroleum   ether  ami   principally   in  the 

fat  present.      This  view  was  confirmed  experimentally 

i  in  comparative  testa  with  rosin  ami  fat  ami  mix- 

of    both    in    the    formation    of    rosin    blemishes    in 

p«l"  r  it  was  found  that  rosin  alone  prodn 1  do  spots, 

lj   slightly  visible  spots,  whereas  a 

mixt  suited  in  typical  rosin  blem- 

i  made  with  alkaline  em- 

etc.     They  were  thoroughly  shak- 
en up  with  paper  pulp  with  the  addition  of  solution  of 
calcium  chloride,       By  this  means  it   was  possible  to 
t  the  rosin.      The  ratty  oil  made 
the  brittle  rosin  plastic  so  that  with  other  rosin  par 

-    it    combined    into   large    lumps    which    were    then 
visible   in   the    p  In    summer   this 
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rosin-fat  mixture  is  more  plastic  and  more  adhesive 
than  in  winter,  consequently  rosin  troubles  occur  more 
frequently  in  summer  when  the  air  and  water  are 
warm. 

Bow  can  these  rosin  spots  be  avoided?  The  most 
radical  remedy  would  be  the  elimination  of  the  rosin 
from  the  wood.  In  the  patent  records  we  frequently 
encounter  the  proposition  that  the  rosin  should  be 
previously  extracted  from  the  wood  with  the  aid  of 
organic  solvents.  If.  however,  the  quantity  of  re- 
quired  solvent  for  its  complete  recovery  is  considered 
and  the  danger  from  tire,  it  will  be  evident  that  such 
an  extraction  would  pay  only  in  the  event  of  great 
richness  in  rosin.  The  loss  in  extractives  in  the  case 
of  alkaline  emulsitiers  such  as  caustic  soda,  ammonia. 
etc..  would  also  be  a  serious  consideration.  This  pro- 
cess becomes  impracticable  when  it  is  understood  that 
it  calls  lor  the  heating  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  and 
the  recovery  of  rosin  from  solutions  containing  very 
little  rosin,  while  precipitation  with  acids  is  uarmy 
possible. 

Under  the  circumstances  here  set  forth,  the  custom- 
ary seasoning  of  the  wood  appears  to  be  the  most 
economical  means.  The  only  question  is  whether  we 
cannot  advantageously  substitute  for  years  of  season- 
ing in  'he  log  storage  of  the  wood  for  several  weeks 
in  the  form  id'  chips,  bearing  in  mind  the  above  dis- 
covered very  rapid  oxidation,  possibly  hot  air.  very  di- 
lute chlorine  Lras  or  also  dilute  nitrous  oxide,  might 
be  employed  on  the  wood.  These  auxiliary  agencies 
have,  however  no  effect  on  wood  that  has  been  stored 
for  any  length  of  time. 

In  view  of  the  insolubility  of  rosin  in  sulphite  li- 
quor,  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  rosin 
during  the  cooking  process  is  not  very  encouraging. 

In  counteracting  rosin  difficulties,  the  washing  of 
the  cellulose  while  in  the  digester  or  in  the  blow-off 
vat  gives  the  best  results.  It  is  not  apparent  as  to 
how  a  reduction  in  the  rosin  content  can  be  effected  by 
the  riiisin lt  off  of  cellulose  particles,  for  a  complete 
washing  out  of  the  particles  is  not  accomplished  owing 
to  the  short  period  of  contact  between  the  water  and 
the  pulp  in  the  vat.  Possibly  the  following  method 
of  looking  at  it  may  furnish  an  explanation.  Cold,  es- 
pecially hard  water  could  precipitate  glutinous  lye 
compounds  on  the  cellulose  particles.  The  fibres  thus 
rendered  adhesive  in  the  subsequent  washing  attract 
in  the  sand  traps  the  rosin  particles  emulsified  in  the 
washing  water  and  contribute  in  this  way  to  the  for- 
mation of  larger  rosin  aggregates. 

An  acid  reaction  of  the  washing  water  operates  fav- 
orably on  the  removal  of  rosin.  It  is  likely  that  the 
formation  of  a  fatty  lime  salt,  from  interaction  between 
the    calcium    constituents    of    the    water    and    the    free 

fatty  acids  of  the  emulsified  rosin  fat  particles,  is  the 
active  agenl   in  throwing  out  rosin. 

In  addition  to  mechanical  means  of  removing  rosin, 
as.   for  example,  slires.   the   removal   of   rosin    from    the 

cellulose  b\  solvent  or  emulsifying  agents  suggests  it 
self.  The  derosinating  effect  of  hot  alkaline  solutions 
is  u  ell  know  n.  but  the  effect  of  such  alkaline  treatment 
on  the  character  of  the  cellulose  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.      There  is.  however,  a  whole  Beries  of  sub- 

st.n s  capable  of  emulsifying  rosin  and  fal.  To  ob- 
tain an  insighl  into  the  operation  of  such  emulsifying 
agents,  -i  si  periments  were  made  with 

tic    soda.    soda,    ammonia,    soap,    tctrapol.    ami    boi.ix 

The  experi nta  referred  to  went   to  show    thai 

and  caustic  soda  always  worked  best,  that  borax  too  is 
good  lor  removing  resin  without  any  detrimental  ac- 
tion on  the  cellulose       Tetrapoi.  a  combination  of  cas 
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tor  oil,  soda  soap,  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  while 
expensive,  was  effective. 

As  all  these  substances  are  alkaline  they  cannot  be 
used  in  chemical  pulp  plants  where  the  washing  water 
is  acid.  If,  however,  the  acid  is  removed  their  ac- 
tion may  be  influenced  by  the  hardness  of  the  water. 
Alkali  must  therefore  be  used  in  larger  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  hardness  of  the  water.  An  acid-emulsifying 
agenl  for  the  rosin-fat  mixture  would  for  that  rea- 
son be  desirable.  Little  is  known  of  such  substances 
but,  in  regard  to  price,  what  is  known  as  the  Twitchell 
re-agent,  a  product  obtained  by  the  sulphurization  of 
oleic  acid  and  naphthalene,  may  be  considered. 
Twitchell 's  re-agent  is  recognized  as  an  excellent  emul- 
sifier  of  fats.  Unfortunately  it  fails  with  cellulose  ro- 
sin, only  41  per  cent  of  the  rosin-fat  mixture  being  em- 
ulsified and  removed  by  it.  The  emulsifying  agents 
mentioned  were  used  on  cellulose  pulp  of  a  density  of 
7  to  8  per  cent  in  quantities  amounting  to  at  most  7 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  cellulose. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  such  agents  would  work  well 
when  employed  with  even  higher  pulp  concentrations 
either  in  the  kollergang  or  in  the  pulp  kneader,  and 
so  increase  the  concentrations  of  the  reagents  in  re- 
gard to  the  volume  of  water.  Such  problems  can 
only  he  solved  by  experimentation  on  a  Large  scale, 
experiments  to  which  the  scientific  investigations 
such  as  here  described— above  all  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  not  with  rosin  only  but  with  rosin  fat  combinations 
that  we  have  to  deal— will,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  the  in- 
centive. 


Norway  and  Denmark 

A  special  report  on  conditions  in  Norway  and  Den- 
mark by  Mr.  ('.  E.  Soutum,  Dominion  Commercial 
Agent,  throws  light  upon  a  mosl  interesting  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Soutum  says  that  it  was  sail  tidings  also 
for  the  Scandinavian  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers, 
when  they  learned  of  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war.  Most  of  them  had  only  very  small  sto  ;ks  of  coal, 
and  for  a  start  there  was  no  occasion  to  make  ship- 
ments, as  most  of  the  steamers  laid  up  on  accounl  of 
th.'  great  risk  of  keeping  them  running. 

An  almost  total  closing  up  of  business  was  in  view, 
hut  after  the  first  shock  every  !la\-  seems  to  bring  hope 
for  the  mills,  that  they  shall  he  aide  to  keep  going 
without  too  much  restriction,  since  the  supply  of  coal 
will  again  commence.  Steamship  connection  witll 
Great  Britain  is  now  considered  fairly  safe  for  neutral 
steamers,  and  there  has  been  established  a  special  Gov- 
ernment insurance  for  war  risk,  so  the  oversea  connec- 
tion is  also  again  coming  in  fair  order. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Norwegian  Trade  Pa- 
per "Parmand"  for  August  22.  the  paper,  pulp  and  cel- 
lulose mills  will  therefore  be  busily  engaged  in  sending 
forward  supplies  on  running  contracts,  charging,  in 
case  of  c.i.f  sales,  to  the  buyers  the  cost  of  extra  freight 
and  war  insurance. 

As  yet  much  fresh  business  has  not  been  done  in  me- 
chanical wood  pulp.  While  £10.67  net  f.o.b.  would  be 
a  reasonable  price,  taking  all  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, the  majority  of  the  mills  who  have  any- 
thing unsold  are  asking  from  £0.53  to  $1.33  more. 
Twelve  dollars  is  a  somewhat  stiff  price,  hut  it  can- 
not be  characterized  as  unreasonable ;  there  are  a  few 
mills,  however,  who  name  fancy  prices.  By  doing  so 
they  run  a  risk  of  missing  a  good  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  remunerative  price  for  their  unsold  balances. 


There  is  however,  really  no  over-production;  stocks 
do  not  accumulate,  and  the  unsold  balance  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  current  year  is  a  small  one.  Although 
there  is  sufficient  water  in  most  of  the  Norwegian  riv- 
ers (though  not  in  the  Dranimen  river),  a  great  water 
scarcity  in  some  parts  of  Sweden  is  reported,  particu- 
larly in  those  districts  which  ship  their  pulp  over  the 
West  Coast  or  Norwegian  ports.  It  may  not  be  im- 
possible to  draw  pulp  from  the  Baltic,  but  shipments 
from  that  part  will  he  uncertain,  and  freights  will  be 
high.  It  ought  to  he  possible  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing between  buyers  and  sellers  under  present  try- 
ing circumstances,  if  both  approach  the  matter  in  a 
reasonable  and  loyal  mood,  without  trying  to  overreach 
each  other. 

There  has  been  quite  a  boom  in  the  cellulose  mar- 
ket, and  prices  have  advanced  from  $8  to  $9.33  per 
ton.  For  "easy  bleaching"  sulphite  prices  varying 
from  $45.33  to  $48  net  f.o.b.  have  been  paid,  and  it 
seems  that  there  are  still  buyers  in  England  at  the 
highesi  of  these  quotations.  "Strong"  has  command- 
ed $42.67  to  $44. 

Some  of  the  North  of  Sweden  mills  have  stopped  al- 
ready, others  are  run  with  reduced  output.  If  these 
mills  cannot  get  new  supplies  of  coal  and  sulphur,  a 
general  stoppage  during  the  autumn  will  be  inevitable. 
If  prices  go  sufficiently  high,  it  will,  however,  he  pos- 
sible  lor  these  mills  to  gel  supplies  through  the  cities  of 
Trondhjem  or  Narvik,  in  Norway,  and  to  ship  their 
produce  that  way;  indeed,  it  is  reported  that  an  offer 
f.o.b.  Narvik  has  already  been  made. 

A  week  ago  there  arrived  from  Russia  what  will 
probably  he  the  last  shipment  of  pulp  wood  which 
the  Norwegian  mills  can  obtain  from  there  for  some 
time,   as   exporl    of   wood    material    of   all    kinds    is    aOW 

prohibited  from  Russia  during  the  war.  This  will 
mean  a  break-off  in  the  production  of  those  mills 
that  have  counted  on  their  supply  of  raw  material 
from  Russia.  <>ne  mill  alone  is  reported  to  have  or- 
ders with  Russian  exporters  for  about  12,000  stand- 
arils,  which  the>  now  will  not  receive,  and  it  may  he 
difficult  to  secure  sufficient  raw  material  in  a  hurry  to 
keep  the  mills  of  this  company  running  steadily  dur- 
ing the  coming  mouths. 

Exceptionally  low  water  in  the  Swedish  rivers  has 
for  some  time  made  the  floating  of  logs  impossible,  and 
"1    1  ■:  "'">  "  billed    for  the  pulp   mills,  only  6,- 

000,000  have  hen  floated  so  far.  If  there  does  not 
soon  Come  abundant  rain,  the  situation  for  the  mills  de- 
pending on  these  logs  will  he  critical.  Earlier  in  the 
summer,  when  tin-re  was  plenty  of  water,  the  floating 
stop]  ed  through  a  strike  by  the  laborers. 

'l'he  war  has  already  caused  the  paper  prices  to  go 
up  60  per  cent.  Of  what  importance  this  is  for  the 
pap.-r  mills  may  In-  understood,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  paper  exporl  from  Norway  during  the  first  six 
months  of  lull  reached  about  IHi.000  metric  tons.  Ev- 
ery week  there  is  now  shipped  large  quantities  of  pa- 
per, especially  to  England.  The  question  is  only  how 
long  it  will  be  possible  for  the  mills  to  get  sufficient 
supply  of  coal. 

The  law  recently  put  in  force  about  the  insurance 
of  Norwegian  vessels  against  war  risk  prescribes  that 

the  Norwegian  Govern nt  guarantees  80  per  cent  of 

tin-  insurance.  The  premium  is  not  to  exceed  12  per 
leu1  p.r  year  and  y2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 
insurance.  All  vessels  that  are  hound  to  register  must 
insure,  with  the  exception  only  of  such  vessels  as  pre- 
viously carried  insurance  against  war  risk,  as  long  as 
such  insurance  is  in  force,  ships  in  the  coast  and  lake 
traffic,  fishing  boats  and  ships  that  are  laid  up  in  a 
safe  harbor. 
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THE   BRITISH    PAPER   INDUSTRY   AND  PULP  TRADE 


(From   Our  Own   Representative.) 


Il  has  required  nothing  less  than  the  most  terrible 
war  1  hat  Europe  lias  ever  witnessed  to  lead  some  of 
ns.  lay  and  technical,  to  worry  our  heads  about  the 
extent  and  character  of  Germany's  and  Austro-Hun- 
gary's  foreign  trade  connections  and  the  need  for 
strong  action  in  order  to  deal  properly  with  the  menace. 
Yet,  while  in  a  trading  sense,  at  any  rate,  Germany 
and  Austro-Hungary  lie  hois  de  combat,  we  ought  to 

to  the  occasion.  British  paper  manufacturers  are 
moving  quickly.  What  are  Canadians  doing,  and 
what  steps  are  they  taking  to  expand  the  inteiests  oi 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills.'  That  is  a  question  we  must 
ask  ourselves  seriously.  I  see  a  golden  opportunity 
before  Canada  and  if  it  is  lost  now  it  may  never  be  re- 
tailed. The  British  paper  manufacturer  also  sees  his 
opportunity  and  to  enable  him  to  capture  German  and 
Austrian  markets  he  has  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Trade  Board  and  all  the  other  departments  abutting  on 
to  it.  Canada  must  and  can  do  the  same.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  storming  of  the  citadel  of  Ger- 
man trade  by  the  guns  of  German  militarism  has  come 
at  a  very  important  juncture  in  the  greal  industrial 
movement  in  Canada  in  the  pulp  and  paper  trades.  As 
I  have  already  explained  in  previous  articles,  German 
mills  are  shut  down  and  the  British  Navy  is  lying  off 
all  German  ports  to  see  that  not  an  ounce  of  food. 
let  alone  pulp  and  paper,  will  he  imported  or  exported. 
That  is  the  condition  of  things  so  lone-  as  the  war  lasts 
and  when  hostilities  are  over  German  pulp  and  paper 
producers  cannot  pull  themselves  together  for  many 
a  year  to  come.  Then  as  to  German  and  Austrian  cre- 
dit and  finance  who  can  predict  the  position  in  this 
connection,  ami  what  the  effed  upon  industry  may  he.' 
Then-  are  other  important  factors  which  are  not  to  be 
losl  sight  of.  but  the  Press  (elisor  has  to  he  considered, 
and  I  am  forbidden  to  mention  them.  The  moral  of 
the  situation  is  -then'  has  been  enough  talking,  and 
the  time  has  now  arrived  for  Canadians  both  individ- 
ually, collectively  and  in  en  operation,  to  resolve  to  do 

tl  ing  to  capture  si ■  of  the  trade  of  our  rivals  at 

home   or   abroad    and    to   show    a    willingness    to    adapt 

ourselves  to  buyers'   requirements,   instead   of   trying 

ompel  him  to  change  his  ways  for  our  benefit. 

The  Paper  Industry  and  Paper  Trade. 

In  the  British  paper  industry  there  is  no  sign  of  a 

famine  as  regards  pulps,  ami  manufacturers  are  kept 

Imsy  considering  that  the  export  trade  has  been 

ftmewhat  dislocated.      So  long  as  the  pulp  co s  in 

•tii'  demand  for  paper  is  found  to  be  good  and  prices 

have     c.'OI|e    Up    to    the    extent     of    .")    ami     •!     per    cent.  In 

per  trade,  that  is  amongsl  the  jobbers  ami  agents 

and  merchants,  things  aie  not  so  healthy.      The  war 

•■;  course,  killed  tin'  business  of  those  who  Bolelj 

!  German  and  Austrian  firms,  whilst  agents 

-  andinavian  mill  have  had  their  supplies  cur 

which    means   reduced    profits,   hut    their   po 

one  might  expect.  Agents  ami  mer- 
chants representing  British,  Candian  or  American  mills 
arc  the  better  off  and  their  only  grievance  is  that  they 

cannot   meet   the  demand.       The  greal   rush   is  on  news- 
print ami  line  printing  paper,  an. I  the  supplies  go  far 

3 ■     people    at     tirst     I am.' 

alarmed    when   the   war   broke   out.   and    the   opinions   ,,| 

ifled   bj    the   note  es   that    ap 

ily  and  weekly  te  .,  mat. 


ter  of  fact,  these  alarming  newspapers  hail  their  ad- 
vertisements stopped  ami  they  accordingly  cut  down 
the  sixes  of  papers  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Other 
periodicals  ami  papers  published  weekly  stopped  al- 
together, not  for  the  want  of  paper  to  print  on.  hut 
for  the  wain  of  advertising  matter  to  help  the  revenue 

in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts.  The  excuse  then  pre- 
sented to  the  public  was  tlie  threatening  of  a  paper  fam- 
ine. Of  course,  most  of  the  large  daily  and  evening 
papers  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  conserving  their 
paper  supplies  and  for  this  they  cannot  be  blamed. 
lint  to  speak  or  write  of  a  paper  famine  is  so  far  a  re- 
mote tm u  in  forecasting  events.  Indeed.  I  was  speak- 
ing to  a  large  newspaper  proprietor  some  days  ago, 
ami  he  told  me  that  he  had  juset  given  out  a  twelve 
months'  contract  for  newsprint  to  one  of  the  English 
mills,  and  it  may  he  inferred  that  if  the  mill  could  not 
meet  the  large  demand,  the  grave  risk  of  signing  the 
contract  would  never  have  been  undertaken.  The  mill 
incurs  enormous  liability  under  the  contract.  News- 
print is  now  selling  a*  three  cents  to  four  cents  per 
pound,  hut  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  it  is  an  im- 
possibility to  say  what  the  consumption  is  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  any  figures  published  dealing  with  the 
output  or  consumption,  are  only  the  result  of  an  im- 
aginative mind.  Mills  do  not  make  a  report  on  what 
they  produce  for  public  information,  and  what  comes  in 

ami  goes  out  of  the  country  can  only  he  gauged  through 
the  government  reports.  According  to  these  reports 
Hi.'  following  were  the  imports  and  exports: — 

August. 

Cwts.  I'wts. 

I'M:;.  1914. 

Imports 1,131,897  630.227 

Exports -_'>0.171  ^2:;.2o:i 

January  to  August. 

Imports s.:.::7.!iii7     7.HLM  :>-! 

Exports 2,389,157     2:2  i-_'.:.7.~. 

<>n  Au-iist  t  war  was  declared,  ami  considering  what 
the  countrj  has  gone  through,  these  figures  are  not  very 
disappointing.  They  include  paper  and  hoards,  pack- 
ing  paper   and    so   on.        A    few    details   as   to   reel    and 

other  paper  may  he  interesting;  the  figures  showing 

cwts.  : 

Imports   iii    Aii'_'ust. 

1913.  I'M  I. 

Reel  paper 294,485  :!ii:!.lo7 

led 72,155 

\y ril ing  paper 

Printing  paper 

Packing  paper 343,732  1 

Wall  papers L,897  236 

Exports  in   August. 

I'M  :  1914 

Reel  paper 

hi! 

Writing  paper 19,514  1  1,830 

Printing  paper 151,407  121,627 

g  paper 7n.."is7  59,821 

Wall  papers          I.IPJ 
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Germany  is  a  large  supplier  of  the  foregoing  paper 
to  the  British  markets  and  the  result  is  the  Teutons 
have  been  knocked  out  altogether,  in  addition  to  Aus- 
tria. Some  of  the  German  trade  in  neutral  countries 
is  already  finding  its  way  into  England  and  Canada 
would  do  well  to  watch  all  British  possessions,  like 
New  Zealand.  Australia,  etc. 

Ground  Wood  and  Chemical  Pulps. 

There  is  very  little  new  business  being  transacted 
in  ground  wood  and  chemical  wood  pulps.  Nearly  all 
the  mills  have  very  fair  stocks  of  ground  wood,  and 
shipments  against  running  contracts  are  daily  arriving, 
thanks  to  the  British  Navy  which  has  already  cleared 
the  sea  route  for  shipping  purposes.  Chemical  pulps 
are  also  arriving  in  large  quantities,  hut  prices  for 
new  parcels  are  gradually  going  upon  a  higher 
basis  and  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  mills  are  doing 
their  best  to  get  record  prices.  Buyers  are  conse- 
quently holding  off.  The  arrivals  of  pulps  during 
August,  since  the  war  broke  out,  compared  with  August 
1913,  were  as  follows : — 

August. 


Chemical    Bleached,   dry 
( 'hemical.  Unbleached,  dry 

Chemical,  Wet 

Ground   Wood,  dry.  .    .  . 
Ground  wood,  moist.  .    .  . 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1913. 

L914. 

1,375 

1,683 

32.360 

16,782 

816 

980 

644 

44,945 

32,575 

Out  of  the  total  quantity  of  ground  wood  Canada 
supplied  T.sTfi  tons,  compared  with  3,625  tons  in  Aug 
ust  1913,  or  49,269  tons  from  January  to  August,  as 
against  M'2.741  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1913. 
Since  then,  up  to  September  5,  the  last  Custom  House 

return  before  me.  the  British  market  has  r ived  370 

tons  of  bleached  chemical  dry;  12,620  tons  of  unbleach- 
ed chemical,  dry;  1,184  tons  of  chemical,  wet.  and  :_"». 
441  tons  of  ground  wood  moist.  Of  the  latter.  Canada 
supplied  9,628  tons,  and  Newfoundland  2,912  tons.  With 
these  shipments  all  traces  of  a  paper  famine  should  he 
deleted  from  one's  mind.  Shipping  is  now  constant 
between  Scandinavia  and  Canada,  and  judging  by  it,  I 
often  ask  myself  the  question:  "Are  we  really  at  war?" 
Scandinavian  paper  is  in  the  market  as  well  as  plenty  of 
Scandinavian  pulp.  But  putting  all  things  aside  there 
is  an  unsettled  feeling  prevailing,  and  this  must  be 
expected.  Prices  are  now  in  or  about  the  following: 
Groundwood,  moist  E2  ."is  to  £2  15s;  sulphite  bleached 
No  1  i  £13  to  £15;  easy  bleaching  i  No.  1  £11  to  £12 ; 
•"news"  or  strong  quality  sulphite.  £10  to  £11:  soda 
unbleached  (No.  1)  about  £9  to  £10.  soda  kraft  £10. 

Shipments  from  Norway  are  more  regular  than 
those  from  Sweden,  owing  to  the  mined  state  of  the 
North  Sea.  So  long  as  the  Scandinavian  nulls  can 
get  coals,  sulphur,  and  chemicals,  the  supply  of  pulps 
to  England  may  be  considered  as  regular,  but  to  pre- 
dict anything  as  to  the  quantities  and  prices  is  be 
yond  one's  comprehension  at  present.  Ii  mus 
remembered  that  Germany,  Austria  and  Finland  are 
out  of  the  pulp  world  at  present,  and  for  some  tini- 
to  come.  It  is  stated  freely  in  Copenhagen  that  Nor 
way  will  be  selling  ships  to  Americans  very  shortly  on 
a  large  scale,  as  the  States  are  anxious  to  build  up  a 
commercial  fleet  and  to  pay  four  hundred  million 
dollars  for  it.  "It  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  Nor 
way,"  said  a  Christiania  man  to  me  the  other  day, 
"and  no  doubt  the  pulp  and  paper  trades  will  benefit." 


Esparto  Chemicals  and  Fillings. 

Manufacturers  of  esparto  papers  have  received  a 
severe  check  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  raw  material. 
I-Vu  sellers  will  now  venture  to  make  new  arrange- 
ments for  tin'  sale  of  esparto  and  there  is  a  strong  en- 
quiry from  nearly  all  the  consumers.  Prices  have  gone 
up  enormously  and  the  shipments  to  Scotland  and 
England  in  August  were  something  like  4,000  tons  less 
when  compared  with  August  1913,  which  not  then  even 
a  good  month  for  arrivals.  There  is  also  a  keen  de- 
mand For  rags  and  wast.'  papers,  and  prices  are  soaring 
high.  Supplies,  however,  are  very  fair.  America  is 
largely  in  the  market  for  waste  papers  and  shipments 
from  England  lately  have  been  heavy.  Chemicals  are 
slightly  dearer,  but  as  things  are  being  gradually 
evolved  on  a  quieter  basis  prices  are  going  down  some- 
what. Stocks  are  good  and  the  demand  on  home  ac- 
count is  satisfactory.  China  clay  contracts  for  1915 
are  being  made  on  easier  terms,  when  compared  with 
1914,  but  other  fillings,  like  mineral  white,  are  slight- 
ly dearer  owing  to  extra  expenses  which  the  war  has 
thrown  on  the  producers. 


The  Dilation  of  Printing  Paper 
Owing  to  Moist  Air 

C plaints  al t    defective   register  when   printing 

several  colors  are  constantly  met  with  in  technical 
journals.         As    is   well    known,    paper   expands   when    it 

becomes  moisl  and  contracts Irj  big,  so  that  printing 

papers  must  |,,-  prevented  from  drying  or  absorbing 
moisture  between  printing  the  various  colors.  The 
humidity  of  the  air  and  consequently  the  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  paper  depends,  however,  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  storing  and  working  rooms.     Prequenl 

'v  the  work   r n  is  a  cellar  and  too  moist.       In  ado. 

tion,  insufficient  ventilation  is  lacking  for  supplying 
the  requisite  drying  air.       In  such   rooms  the  papers 

which  was  subsequently  to  be  employed  for  polychr ■ 

printing  should  always  be  placed  for  some  time  before 
being  used  into  waste  paper  of  a  uniform  temp,  rature 
and  be  store. I  in  the  printing  room.  The  immediate 
proximity  of  hot  st,,\es.  steam  pipes,  and  draughty 
places  must  be  avoided.      When  the  printing  paper  is 

I  in  large  piles  and  in  moist  pi; s  the  moisture  is 

absorbed    only    al     the    edges    and    causes    corrugations 

here,  so  that  folds  are  mad,-  m  the  paper  on  beginning 

tO  print.        In   the  CaSi    of  single  color  work   these  small 

folds  are  of  little  importance,  but  when  printing  with 

several  colors  they  are  wry  troublesome  because  the 
individual  prints  can  never  register  exactly.  |n  papers 
for  polychrome  printing  the  various  dilation  of  the 
paper  in  the  direction  of  the  machine  and  in  the  trans- 
verse direction  must  be  regarded  during  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  pap.-r  and  negatived  as  much  as  possible. 
These  papers  are.  therefore,  sent  not  only  through  the 
roll  supercalender  in  the  direction  of  the'  machine,  but 
also,  alter  being  cut  to  the  correct  size,  in  the  trans- 
verse direction  through  the  sheet  super-calender.  The 
dilation  of  the  paper  is  thereby  negatived  as  much 
as  possible  and  the  difference  of  dilation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  machine  and  the  transverse  directiot 
diminished.  The  printer  should  be  informed  which  is 
the  machine  direction  of  the  sheet.  This  is  determined 
most  simply  by  cutting  out  of  the  paper  a  circular  disc 
about  10  cms.  in  diameter  and  placing  ii  Hal  on  the 
surface  of  water  in  a  saucer.  The  top  rii 
must   not  be   moistened.       After  removing   the   paper 
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from  the  water  it  begins  to  roll  up.  two  opposite  points 
of  the  periphery  ol  the  disc  rising  towards  one  nil- 
other.  The  diameter  of  the  disc  remaining  rectili- 
near is  the  machine  direction. 

In  lithography,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
registration  of  the  sheets  there  is  also  that  of  color 
printing,  i.e..  the  connection  of  paper  and  ink.  In 
this  case,  the  grounding  with  varnish  which  is  so  a< 
sary  is  frequently  neglected  for  reasons  of  economy. 
When  cheap  kinds  of  paper  are  used  in  addition. 
trouble  in  the  form  of  loss  of  time  stoppage  of  the  ma 

chines  and  waste  is  soon  met  with.  The  temperature 
of  printing  works  for  polychrome  printing  should  he. 
as  a  rule.  15  deg.  C.  In  rooms  lit  from  above  the 
maintenance  of  this  temperature  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult, because  in  summer  the  sun  is  very  powerful  and 
in  winter  moisture  readily  enters.  In  such  cases. 
the  top  sheets  of  the  pile  must  he  covered  carefully  in 
order  to  prevent  them  rolling  up  and  forming  folds. 
In  addition,  proper  equalization  of  temperature  should 
he  provided  for  by  providing  ventilators.  The  so. 
called    skinning    met    with    when    piling    the    printed 

-  on  one  another  can  he  prevented  by  the  mixing 
of  the  inks  witli  liquid  sicative  being  avoided  as  much 

ossible,  i"!'  this  drying  agent  negatives  the  ab- 
sorption of  even  the  best  printing  paper  when  first 
printed,  so  that  the  second  print  is  not  held  sufficiently 
by  the  paper.  A  skinning  layer,  which  dries  very 
slowly   and.   of  course,   prevents   f.liy   other   color   being 

>ed,  is  formed  on  the  places  aire  ;dy  provided  w  ith 
ink.  The  inks  lie  without  any  hold  on  the  layer  and 
the  finely  pointed  shades  are  squeezed  apart.  In  this 
case,  frequently,  only  treatmenl  of  the  separate  sheets 
with  talc  is  a  remedy . — Der  Papierfabrikant. 


Economical   Operation  of  Paper 
Machines 

atmenl  of  the  pa- 
per machine  and  its  spare  parts  may.  as  is  well  known, 
lead  to  great  expenses.  It  is.  lor  instance,  not  ad 
visable  to  have  only  one  long  piece  of  hose  lying  at 
the  Bide  of  the  paper  machine,  as  its  length  makes  il 
dilticult  to  use,  and  it  is  subject  to  fl 
wear  by  being  constantly  pulle  I  bai  kwards  and  t  >r- 

wards    alone;    the    floor    of    'he    midline.         Thmv    are. 

such  hose  w  hi  h  are  pro>  ided  w  ith  a  metal 

il  or  hemp  twine  spirals  to  protect  them  .• 
rapid  wear.  This  however,  deprives  the  11 
flexibility.        It    is    much    more    practical    I 

ploy    a    Dumber   of   shorter    ph s   of    h08e     at       various 

parts    of    the    machine    instead    of    •    long    len| 

This  further  enables   vater  lo  be  ghm  at  sev- 
p1a<  es  at  tl  I  me,  so  thai  the  clean 

the  wet  end  takes  place  with  much  more  rapid 

»-■  <•!'  hose  should 
ed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  p  dp  chest  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  clcanst  I  when  nceoHsni'         I1 
demand  the  use  <T  a  [on  \  , 
Bhould   not   be  allowed  to  lie  upon   the 
n  i  oi   hooks  i 
ii-  not  only  saves  the  1ms,. 

hilt     i 

Rubber  hose  should  not  he  il  lowed  to 
...   in  or    positiou  ot 

..'   i  uhber  '■ 
■•■■■■  ft  is  ad     table  lo 


wrap  such  iron  or  metal  parts  with  a  piece  of  old  rub 
her.  felt  or  the  like,  in  order  To  prevent  any  direct 
Hemp  hose,  notwithstanding  impregnation, 
is  not  serviceable  on  account  of  the  wet  conditions. 
The  ho-e  should  have  such  a  length  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  shortened  once  or  twice  at  the  end  where  it  is 
fixed  to  the  mains  at  which  place  it  is  well-known  the 
hose  suffers  most  severely)  without  being  too  short. 

1 1  ekle  straps  are  still  more  expensive  than  hose,  and 
should  he  carefully  protected  against  grease  and  oil. 
Any  spots  which  may  occur  should  he  immediately  re- 
moved with  warm  soda  lye  or  benzine.  Care  should 
also  he  taken  that  the  wire  and  the  deckle  strap  have 
exactly  the  same  speed  .;is  otherwise  the  latter  would 
wear  and  become  rough  by  the  friction,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  edges  would  lose  their  sharpness.  The  guide 
lulls  ol   the  dei  kle  BtrapS  should  he  provided  with  cups 

to  prevenl  all  dropping  of  lubricating  oil.  The  guide 
mils  should  rotate  with  the  least  possible  friction. 
Further,  heavy  deckle  straps,  lor  instance  in  the  case  of 
Fourdrinier  cardboard  machines,  are  best  driven  from 
the  couch  roll. 

Wherever  possible  two  strainers  should  he  provided. 

so  thai  iii  tlie  case  of  one  being  stopped  up  it  could  he 
simply  iiit  out  and  cleaned  without  having  to  stop  the 
machine.  In  cases  where  papers  which  require  excep- 
tionally line  sorting,  both  strainers  can  be  employed 
at  the  same  time,  the  one  strainer  being  placed  some- 
wdiat  higher  than  the  other  so  that  the  pulp  after  pass- 
im.' the  first  strainer,  immediately  enters  the  second. 
which  is  provided  with  much  finer  slots.  The  slots  of 
the  strainer  should  never  be  cleansed  or  scraped  with 
pieces    of    sheet    steel,    hoop    iron,    and    the    like,    as    the 

slots  are  widened  by  this  process.  Soft  bronze  wire 
or  stiff  sea  e-iass  brushes  are  most  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. I'll  the  inside  the  slots  should  he  cleaned  by 
means  of  a  Hat  piece  of  medium  hard  wood  cut  to  a 
sharp  edge  en  one  side;  with  this  th  eslots  are  rubbed 
backwards  and  forwards,  whereby  the  thin  piece  of 
wood  pushes  the  knots  oxer  to  the  other  side  where 
they  can  he  easily  brushed  off.  flat  strainers  should 
In'  so  erected  that  they  can  he  easily  raised  into  a  per- 
pendicular position.  It  is  .for  instance,  possible  to 
elect  a  w  inch  on  the  outside  of  the  pulp  chest,  and  con- 
nect  the  same  up  to  the   frame  of  tin    strainer  which  is 

to  he  cleaned  l >v  means  of  a  wire  rope.      This  device 

W01  ks  mil'  h  quit  ker  and  is  much  Baler  than  lilting  the 
heavy  frame  up  by  hand. 

froth  blisters  are  a  frequenl  cause  of  breaks  in  the 
The  formation  of  troth  often  takes  places  as  a 

result    of   the    back    water    from    the    wire,   containing   a 

concentration  of  froth-forming  stuffs,  being  repeatedly 
employed,  ami  sometimes  as  a  result  of  the  stuff  having 

too  greal  a  drop  from  the  pulp  chest  to  the  wire.  To 
remove  the  froth  before  the  gate  a  shower  pipe  should 

he  lilted,  pointing  almost  verticallj  upwards  so  that 
the    falling   drops   destiox    the    loam. 

for    removing    wrinkles    the    tender   should    have    an 

ample  supply  oi  strips  ol  paper  oi   inull-musii van 

ous  widths  always  at  hand.      Strips  of  fell  or  old  , 
ot  belting  should  also  always  he  kepi  m  readiness  m 
order  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  tension  between  the  va- 
rious parts  oi  the  i hum  at  any  moment,      for  fixing 

these  ships  on  to  the  holt  pulle\  a  mixture  ol  50  pails 
ol    molten   resin  and  50  paits  ol   dnp  ml.  which  should 

ilways  he  kepi  in  readiness,  in  use.  has  been  found 
to  give  excellent  icsults.  The  latter  points  will  prob- 
ably appear  super lluous  to  ■ ■  paper  makers,  bul  the 

Me    W  ,11    tclM    to    save    mucli    W.I    te 

Her  Papierfabrikant 
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RITISH  TRADE  NEW 

|    SPECIAL    TO     f=>\J\-\=>     ty    paper     magazine: 


A  government  return  has  been  issued  showing  the 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1913.  It  shows  that  a  considerable  increase  has  been 
made  in  the  sale  of  pulp,  strawboard,  millboard  and 
wood-pulp  board,  to  English  and  Scottish  buyers :  but 
there  is  a  regrettable  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  printing 
and  writing  papers,  which  Canada  exported  to  the  ex- 
tent of  58,452  cwts.  (valued  at  £31,572)  in  1913,  com- 
pared with  77,015  cwts.  in  1912,  99,652  cwts.  in  1911, 
186,900  cwts.  in  1910,  and  326.146  cwts.  (valued  at 
£161,793)  in  1909.  These  figures  show  thai  the  Ger- 
mans have  captured  a  large  portion  of  the  Canadian 
trade  in  Great  Britain,  along  with  the  Scandinavians, 
and  there  is  a  great  chance  now  for  manufacturers  in 
the  Dominion  to  regain  what  they  have  lost.  The  out- 
look as  regards  millboard,  wood-pulp  board,  and  straw- 
board,  is  very  cheery  for  Canada,  but  to  retain  trade 
and  develop  it  manufacturers  must  keep  a  very  close 
eye  on  the  market  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1913 
Canada  exported  to  the  English  and  Scotch  market 
230546  cwts.  (valued  at  E106.043)  of  mill,  wood  pulp 
and  other  boards,  as  againsl  217.771  cwts.  in  1912.  193,- 
865  ewts.  in  1911,  199.276  cwts.  in  1910,  and  132,687 
cwts.  i  valued  at  £59,433)  in  190!).  These  figures  show 
an  excellent  increase  in  trade,  which  is  well  worth 
conserving.  In  pulp  the  supplies  From  Canada  reach- 
ed 69.357  tons,  compared  with  12,398  tons  in  1912  and 
33,563  tons  in  1911.  The  exports  of  the  British  mills 
to  Canada  in  1913  were:  Paper  of  all  sorts,  172.15s 
cwts.,  compared  with  178,067  cwts.  in  1912,  and  152,- 
854  cwts.  in  1911  :  papermaking  materials,  such  as  rags 
and  wastepapers,  9,596  tons,  compared  with  9,656  tons 
in  1912  and  9,531  tons  in  1911  and  10.025  tons  in  1910. 


Thanks  to  the  foresighl  of  Lord  Northcliffe  and 
those  associated  with  him  in  London.  Newfoundlat 
gradually  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  paper 
and  pulp  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  tins 
connection  credit  must  also  be  given  to  Mr.  A.  E. 
Reed,  one  of  the  most  hardworking  and  most  straight- 
forward men  in  the  British  industry.  Comparing  last 
August  with  Augusl  1913  paper  received  from  New- 
foundland has  increased  bj  28^  ._.  per  cent  in  the  imports 
and  by  no  less  than  154' L>  per  cent  when  compared 
with  August,  1912.  The  actual  imports  Erom  New- 
foundland into  the  British  market  are:  Reel  paper.  860,- 
123  cwts.  (valued  at  £428,066  .  in  1913,  compared  with 
790,653  cwts.  in  1912,  523,116  cwts.  in  1911,  and  340,- 
365  cwts.  in  1910;  pulp  50,659  tons  (valued  at  £123,- 
098  in  1913  compared  with  41,768  tons  in  1912,  30.- 
4.">4  tons  in  1911  and  12,291  tons  (valued  at  £31,463)  in 
1910.  Of  course,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  New- 
foundland is  a  keen  competitor  in  the  British  market 
with  Canada  as  regards  reel  paper,  or  newsprint,  and 
she  has  also  captured  a  small  proportion  of  the  Cana- 
dian pulp  trade.  In  return  for  these  imports  British 
mills  export  to  Newfoundland  paper  of  all  kinds, 
which,  according  to  the  latest  return  issued  by  the 
government,  reached  3,773  ewts.  in  1913,  4,677  cwts. 
in  1912,  4.056  cwts.  in  1911,  4,056  cwts.  in  1910.  and 
4.466  cwts.  in  1909. 


The  British  paper  mills  are  showing  great  patriotism 

in  col ction  with  the  war.       There   is  hardly  a   mill 

but  lias  been  hit  in  some  way  or  another,  and  if  the 
owner  is  not  on  military  service  he  has  his  sons  or  some 
of  his  employees  in  the  army.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  dependents  of  the  men  at  the  fronl  are  being  pro- 
vided for  by  the  men  at  the  mill  or  the  mill  owner. 
Here  is  an  example  of  one  of  (lie  typical  letters  that  lias 
been  addressed  to  employees,  in  this  ease  from  John 
Dickinson  and  Co..  who  own  three  large  paper  mills 
ami  employ  hundreds  of  hands  -While  we  feel  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  keep  our  works  going, 
subject  to  this  we  desire  to  urge  the  men  in  our  em- 
ployment to  enlist  in  His  Majesty's  Forces.  Hut  as  it 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country  that  any 
should  leave  whose  absence  will  stop  the  work  id' 
Others,  all  who  desire  to  enlist  should  first  consult  the 
foreman  of  their  department.  Places  will  be  kept  open 
for  all  w  ho  leave  w  ith  the  eons, .nt  of  the  company.  Half 
wages  will  be  given  to  all  who  are  married  or  who 
have  depend,. nts.  and  one  quarter  wages  to  all  unmar 
lied  men.  and  a  bonus  of  one  month's  wages  or  salary 
will  be  given  to  all  those  who  return  to  the  company  at 

11 nd  of  the  war."       Messrs.   Bentley  and  Jackson, 

the  well  known  papermakers'  engineers,  of  Bury,  have 
lost  1 1  of  their  men  who  have  joined  the  troops.  But 
work  is  going  on  all  the  same,  and  to  the  wife  of  each 
man  Messrs.  Bentlev  and  Jackson  arc  paying  $2,  1 0  a 
week,  with  an  additional  21  cents  for  each  child  who  is 

not  of  working  age. 

«       •        • 

iducers  of  china  day  in  Canada,  owing  to  the  war, 
have  now  a  greal  opportunity  of  .how  ing  up  their  pro 
,'1"  ,s  '"'l  ■  '  '  mding  trade  Prom  Low, .v.  in  Corn- 
";,M  England  shipments  cannot  be  made  regularly 
1111,11  the  European  crisis  is  over,  and  meantime  Ameri- 
cans are  getting  very  nervous  about  future  supplies 
Dunns  Augi  «1  30  198  tons  of  china  clav  was  exported 
compared  with  39  176  tons  i,,  August,  1913.  Of ,-,. 
'f;'  reduction  in  tins,,  figures  is  not  much  to  complain 
".'  '""  "l"11  il  must  he  remembered  that  the  position  of 
powej    is  nol   a  good  one  for  making  shipments  from 

111  """'  "''  ,v  ■'"'.      Then,  again,  labor  has  been  redi d 

1,1  the  men  being  called  away  to  the  army    so 

that      practically     the     ou-,,,,1     of     ,-hina     clay     has 

';'1' '  '"  the  extent  of  lit  or  12  per  cent,  without  any 

change  in  prices 

•      •      • 

The  Germans  have  always  taken  the  lead  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dyestuffs  and  coloring  stuffs  for  the  paper 
trade,  and  in  -his  respeel  they  have  been  difficult  to 
11  and,  howevei  th  production  of  dves 
poiors.  and  s,.  ,,„.  is  in  the  hands  of  very  capable 
like  Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd..  of  Buddersfield  who 
are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  now  that  the  British 
I  up  the  German  coast  and  killed  all 
l  eutonic  snipping.      The  president  of  the  Trade  Board 

"  T''l<'"  "i.  th,-  matter  and  he  is  considering 
be«t  means  of  obtaining  for  the  use  of  British  industry 
sufficient  supplies  of  chemical  products,  dyestuffs 
largely  imported  from  the  countries  we  are  at  war 
with.  Canadians,  however,  if  in  doub,  could  not  do 
than  writ-  Read  Bolliday  and  Sons  Ltd  if 
are  down. 
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Mr.  Hans  Lagerlof,  the  president  of  the  Scandinav- 
ian-American Trading  Company,  New  York,  was  in 
London  the  other  day  on  a  short  visit.  Mr.  Lager- 
lof was  in  Hamburg  when  war  was  declared  and  he  re- 
marked that  beyond  mobilization  work,  business  was 
going  on  as  it'  nothing  had  happened.  He  made  Ins 
way  to  Sweden,  and  as  time  passed,  the  Swedish  mills 
wei-e  suffering  from  the  want  of  coal  and  sulphur.  The 
call  up  of  the  Swedish  army  lias  also  seriously  affected 
labor  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills,  many  of  which  are 

now  closed. 

•  «       • 

Mr.  P.  B.  R.  Becker  '  Messrs.  Becker  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
pulp  importers.  London)  has  been  selected  to  serve  up- 
on the  Arbitration  Board,  appointed  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, to  deal  with  matters  arising  out  of  the  re- 
quisition of  ships  for  service  in  the  Royal  Navy  during 

war  time. 

•  *       • 

At  a  board  meeting  the  other  day  of  Edward  Lloyd. 
Limited,  the  half-yearly  dividend  due  on  October  1  was 
declared  on  the  five  and  a  half  per  cent  cumulative 
preference  shares.  In  view,  however,  of  the  financial 
situation  arising  out  of  the  war  and  the  necessity 
of  conserving  the  company's  resources,  the  company  re- 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  declare  an  interim  divi- 
dend on  ordinary  shares. 

»       •        • 

M-ssis.  J.  Marx  and  Company.  Paper-Mayers'  Engin- 
London,  are  unable  on  acount  of  the  war,  to  keep 
up  tli.'  relation  which  lias  existed  with  Messrs.  Thiry 
in  Belgium  and  pending  hostilities  with  Germany  will 
manufacture  their  special  and  patented  paper  making 
apparatus  in  England  to  the  fullest  extent.  They  re- 
port that  their  preparations  for  this  are  well  advanced 
and  facilitate, 1  by  tin'  fact  that  a  good  many  special- 
ties were  built  in  England  a  long  time  before  the  war. 

•  •        • 

One   of  those   prominent    in    the   paper   industry    who 

has  1 u  commissioned  for  service  in  the  British  army  is 

.Mr.  R.  Marx.  dr..  who  has  for  the  time  being  exchanged 
Ids  profession  as  an  engineer  for  a  commission  as  Lieut 
eiiant  iii  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  of  the  Regular  Army. 
for  which  his  previous  connection  with  the  Officers' 
Training  Corps  of  London  University  should  he  a 
valuable  preparation. 


meiits  from  Scandinavia  via  Hamburg  having  entirely 
ceased,  owing  to  the  war.  that  price  is  hardly  a  fac- 
tor, and  the  ,.nly  question  is  one  of  supply.  This  firm 
sold  hist  week  a  large  quantity  of  very  poor  Ameri- 
can pulp  "almost  black,"  he  said)  a'  50  per  cenl  a  hove 
normal  prices,  ami  can  dispose  of  any  quantity  of  Can- 
adian pulp  offering,  at  high  prices,  throughout  the 
war.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  pulp  into  Ja- 
pan have  been  Scandinavian  in  origin,  shipped  in  Ger- 
man bottoms  via  Hamburg,  so  that  the  normal  source 
of  supply  is  entirely  cut  off. 


CANADIAN  PULP  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  says  thai 
Canadian   pulp   manufacturers   have   now    an    oppor 

t unity    to    do    a    profitable    business    with    Japan.         In 

.    Report  N'o.  537  it  will  he  seen  that  Germany 

Ad  Sweden  have  nearly  the  whole  of  the  export   trade 

•  pulp  to  Japan  amounting  to  $1,850,000  out  of  a  to 

-  •  inn, (inn.       As    a    result    of   the    war.   ex- 
any    have   entirely    ceased,    and    those 

Sweden  are  bound  to  Buffer.      In  consequence  the 

ipan  has  gone  up  by  20  per  cent   for  pulp 

nedium  quality  and  will  probably  go  higher,     No 

•    a    large    part    of    this    increase    will    I alen    up 

and    war    risks,    but     it     is    a 

opportunity  for  Canadian  pulp  manufactun 

old  in  this  market.      Pulp  of  i lium  qnal 

it v  was   quoted    before   the   war   at    S   sen       I    cents      per 

n,,.  duty  i-  -I  67  a  ion.      The  largest  deal 

the    Mitsui    r.ussan     Kaisha.       1. 

..    Nihonbashi  ku,  Tokyo. 

,.•  on,-  of  the  hn  :■■   i    American  imporl 

i    that    there   is  such   a   short 

Iphite  pulp  in  tins  country  o«  Ing  t"  ship 


OFFOSE  FELT  MAKERS'  SPECIFICATIONS. 
(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.! 

New  York.  September  28,  1914. — The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Waste  Material  Dealers  at  its  regular  quar- 
terly i ting  appointed  a  committee  with  authority  to 

n t   with  a   committee  from  the  Pelt   Manufacturers' 

Association  to  take  up  the  discussion  id'  the  so-called  2- 
eeiit  clause  in  the  felt  makers'  specifications  for  stock. 
The  clause  objected  to  is  as  follows: — 

"Should  any  stock,  upon  receipt,  appear  to  be  pack- 
ed dry  and  free  from  rubbish  and  out-throws,  and  later 
upon  opening,  prove  to  contain  objectionable  material 
and  moisture,  shipment  will  be  sorted,  the  out-throws 
weighed  and  the  shipper  will  be  charged  with  proper 
deductions  for  moisture  or  out-throws,  or  both,  freight 
on  out-throws  or  moisture  or  both,  with  the  cost  of  as- 
sorting and  weighing  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound 
on  actual  weighl  of  out-throws  assorted  and  the  ship- 
per accepts  such  conditions  as  a  correct  charge  of  ap- 
proximate cost  of  such  sorting  and  weighing. 

"Any  hale  found  to  contain  inferior  grade  of  stock 
upon  opening,  if  accepted,  it  will  lie  taken  at  the  price 
of  the  lowest  grade  of  stock  found  therein. 

"We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  the  whole  of  a  ship- 
ment, if  any  part  of  same  contains  moisture,  rubbish  or 
any  material  not  suitable  for  making  paper  or  felt. 

"All  waste  material  and  out-throws  to  be  disposed 
of  by   us  and  not   to  be  returned  to  the  shipper." 

The  committee  consists  of  Milton  liirkenstein.  Louis 
Birkenstein,  and  Milton  Louventhal,  all  of  Chicago,  III. 


TRADE   INQUIRIES. 
Recenl     inquiries    to    the    Department    of    Trade    and 

Comemrce  regarding  Canadian  products  are: — 

906.  Wood-pulp.— In  view  of  the  possible  shortage 

of   paper   in   Scotland,   inquiry   is   being   made   for  large 

supplies  of  Canadian  wood-pulp,  and  requests  are  re. 

ceived    tor    names    of    manufacturers   able    to    make    im- 
mediate shipments. 

'•II  Felt  paper  fibre.  — A  London  manufacturing 
company  is  open  to  contracl  for  supplies  of  felt  paper 

fibre,    and    invites   samples   and    quotations    from    (ana 

dian  manufacturers  able  to  till  orders  promptly.    Sam 

phs  can   be   inspected  at   the   Department   of  Trade  and 
lelce.    (  Mtaw  a. 

■    Wood  pulp.     A   Liverpool   firm  desires  the  ad 

dresses  of  Canadian  I  ii  a  n  u  f  a  c  1 1 1  re  is  of  wood   pulp,  both 
mechanical  and  sulphite. 

•    Wood  pulp.      A   correspondent   at   Genoa,  stated 

to  i,e  in   immediate  touch   with  paper  manufacturers 
in   Italy,  reports  a  market  then-  for  Canadian  wood 

plllp    III     \  lew     of    the    suspension    of    liellliail    supplies    all, I 

would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  in  the  Dominion, 

Any  manufacturer  in  the  Dominion  who  wishes  to 
avail  himsiii  such  opportunities  mas  secure  particu- 
lars on  applies!  i,,n  I"  the   Department 
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LOTTED  STATES  AOTES 


Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazini 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  war  in  Europe  has 
been  beneficial  to  some  of  the  American  paper  manu- 
facturing companies.  According  to  reports  from 
Holyoke.  Mass..  the  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  is 
running  all  its  mills  practically  at  full  time.  Whether 
this  is  due  in  some  measure  to  anticipatory  buying 
by  customers  who  expect  an  advance  in  prices  is  not 
clear  at  this  time.  The  company  gets  its  sulphite 
from  Norway  for  the  most  part  and  it  is  expected  that 
regular  shipments  will  not  be  interrupted.  Its  rag 
supplies  largely  come  from  Germany,  ami  substitute 
sources  of  supply  will  have  to  he  found. 

•  *       • 

Tlie  property  of  the  Ballston  Paper  Company  at 
Ballston  Spa.  X.V..  was  sold  last  week  on  a  mortgage 
foreclosure  by  Referee  Burton  I'.  Esmond.  It  was 
purchased  by  William  A.  Mehan  for  $6,000.  The  mort- 
was  held  by  the  American  Axe  and  Tool  com- 
pany which  occupied  it  as  an  axe  shop  before  it  was 
sold  to  the  paper  company. 

*  #       # 

II.  -I.  Caldwell,  of  Carthage,  N.Y..  treasurer  and  gen 
era!  manager  of  the  Champion  Paper  Company,  in 
whicb  he  is  a  principal  stockholder,  is  being  mentioned 
among  the  republican  Leaders  of  Jefferson  countj 

likely  candidate   for  member  of  assembly    to  sui ed 

John  G.  -Tones. 


The  new  owners  of  the  Anchor  Paper  Mills  have 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Connecticut 
and  adopted  the  corporate  oame  of  Anchor  Paper  .Mills 
Company.  Ine.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000,  of  which 
$65,000  is  already  subscribed  for.  A  cash  capital  of 
$18,000  has  been  paid  in.  The  officers  of  the  new  con- 
cern are:  President  and  treasurer,  -I.  P.  O'Brien;  vice 
president,  E.  W.  Broder;  secretary,  E.  II.  Richardson. 
•      *      • 

Paper  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  being  urged 

to  take  advantage  of  the  present  rrisis  in  Europe  to 
establish  their  wares  in  virtually  ever}  corner  of  the 
globe  where  English  ami  German  firms  heretofore 
have  held  the  entire  trade. 

An  exhaustive  report  of  paper  trade  conditions. 
together  with  samples  of  paper  in  use  in  the  \. 
countries,  has  been  issued  by  the  bureau  of  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  at  Washington,  and  is  on  view- 
in  the  Commercial  Museum.  Thirty-fouith  and  Spruce 
streets,  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers. 

The  samples  and  reports  cover  every  country  in 
Central  and  South  America,  Africa.  India.  Australia 
and    Europe,   as   well   as  tin-   principal    large    islands   in 

.•very   ocean.     These  samples   and   reports    have   I n 

gathered  by  the  American  consuls  in  the  various 
countries. 

American  paper  is  said  to  be  well  thought  of  in 
most  of  the  South  Americs  d  countries,  but  the  failure 
of  our  manufacturers  to  push  their  go  suited 

in  very  little  of  it  being  used.  Argentina  is  the  only 
country  that  has  made  any  progress  in  paperm airing 


and    its  output    is  only   slightlv   in   excess   of  $3,000, 
i  mi  i  vearly. 


An  application  is  in  the  course  of  preparation  to 
be  presented  to  Judge  Pay  of  the  United  States  Courl 
i  Watertown,  X.  V..  for  a  further  extension  of  time 
under  which  Mark  S.  Wilder  as  receiver,  shall  oper- 
ate the  Remington-Martin  Company,  the  Raymondale 
Paper  Company  and  the  Norwood  Paper  Company,  the 
three  uorthern  New  York  paper  and  pulp  mills  which 
were  petitioned  in  bankruptcy  hist  Ma\  by  a  credit 
ors'  reorganization  committee  after  several  cred- 
had  secured  judgments  and  were  about  to  levy 
On   the   assels  of  the   three   companies. 

The  additional  thirty  days  to  be  requested  will  en- 
able the  creditors'  reorganization  committee  to  per- 
fect and  put  into  operation  its  plan  for  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  three  companies,  after  which  it  is  ex 
pected  the  bankruptcy  pro. dings  will  be  dismissed. 

This  makes  the  third   extension   of  time   granted    the 
r  in  ile  operation  of  the  mills,  the  other  periods 
being  for  sixty  days.     Receiver     Wilder     told     Judge 
Ra\    when  the  si  ension  of  time   was   granted 

that     the    three    companies    were    being    operated    .1     a 
profit,   the  combined    pav    roll   approximating  $30,000 

a     Week. 

•  •  » 

The  Hardford   (C i.     Times  says  editorially: 

•Simultaneously  with  the  report  that  extra  demands 
will  be  made  on  our  paper  ami  pulp  mills  because 
of  war's  embarrassments,  comes  the  assurance  that 
both  Maine  and  Vermont  are  ready  with  record  cuts 
of  timber  ami  that  Vermont's  big  crop  is  already 
mi  its  way  down  the  Connecticut  river  to  the 
mills  at  Holyoke  and  other-  points  along  its  banks. 
Two  years  ago  conditions  wen-  unfavorable  both  for 
cutting  and  for  getting  the  lumber  down  the-  rivers. 
Tins  year  the  mills  are  to  have  all  of  the  supply  of  last 
winter  and  considerable  that  should  have  come  two 
l  ears   ago. 

•  •        • 

George  C.  Sherman,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  St.   Regis   Paper  Company  of  Watertown,   X.   V.. 

1111,1  •  of  the  principal  stockholders  of  the  Taggarts 

Paper   Company,    has  just    purchased   the   interest    of 
David   \V.  Anderson  in  the  latter  concern. 

•  •       • 

A   lire-  that   cause, l  a  damage  estimated  at  $30,000, 
destroyed    th.-    woo, I    room    of   the    Bear   River    I 
Company    at    Petoskey,    Mich.,    and    would    have 
sunied   the  entire  plant   but    for  the  work  of  tie 
department,  aided  by  a  favorable  change  in  the 
The   loss  is  covered   by   insurance.     Two  b 
longing    t,.    the    Grand    Rapids   and    Indiana    ,-, 
were  burned,  entailing  an  additional  loss  i 
000.     The    blaze    originated    in    the    \  in    a 

manner  uol  ,  ,illtv 

1»''  vent  tl  out  spreading  to 

parts  of  'be  mill.     A   hunui:)d   men   were  thr.jv 
iployment,  as  the  plant  will   he  shut   down 
eral  weeks. 
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NEW  PATENTS 


CENTRIFUGAL  FULP-SCREEN. 
Anton  J.  Haug,   Nashua,   New  Hampshire,   Patentee. 
Patented  Aug.  11,  1914,  in  United  States  Patent  Office. 
1,106,808. 

Tli         ■     ■  Tl      object  of  this  invention  is 

to  produce  a  centrifugal  screen  having  features  of 
novelty  and  advantage,  of  simple  construction  and 
having  a  high  efficiencj    at  a   low  operating  cost. 

I  have  allustrated  my  invention  as  embodied  in  a 
machine  for  screening  pulp  and  will  describe  this 
embodiment  of  the  inventtion. 

Figure  1  is  a  side  view  in  central  vertical  section 
of  a  machine  embodying  my  invention. 


rring  to  tin-  drawing,  "a"  denotes  the  machine 

:,  whirl mpriscs  a  horizontally  arranged  cylin 

shell  a"  and  end  plates  a    a  .     h  is  .i  shafl   sup- 
Arted  iii  bearings  b'  b'   at    each   end    of   the   casing 

h   denotes  the 

n  drum,  which  is  cylindrical  in  form  and  is  sup 

!  at   each  end   From   the  inner  walls  of  the  end 

trrcen    illustrated    in   the  drawing   and 

ij   the  stationary  type,  though  it 

otial   t<>  the   operation   of  the   device   that 

mid    be, 

!  centrally  of  the  length  of  the  casing 

ough  the  shell  and  Bcreen  drum 
and  then  branches  toward  each  end  of  the  machine  in 

f» ■•  ■  > i  apouti    l"     10,  which  are  of  ( Me  located  with 

in   thi  '  um   and    spaced    therefrom. 

i  tli.  ii'  outer  ends  through  \\ hich 
the   it  ivered   to  the   interior  of  the 

drum. 

ntrd   on    the  shaft    within 

l :.     i  ,    ■■.hi  >  ing   dial      16     L6, 


From  the  outer  edges  of  which  project  blades  17—17, 
which  extend  between  the  screen  drum  to  the  feed 

spouts  Id  10.  The  shaft  is  intended  to  rotate  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  and  these  blades  catch  the  pulp 
as  it  is  delivered  through  the  openings  at  the  ends 
of  the  teed  spouts,  and  throw  it  against  the  screen 
drum  with  such"  force  as  to  cause  the  fine  pulp  to 
pass  through  the  screen  against  the  inner  wall  of 
the  casing,  whence  it  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  ma- 
and  passes  out  through  the  pulp  outlet  o.  The 
blades  arc  oppositely  inclined  toward  the  center  of 
the  machine,  as  illustrated,  in  order  to  give;  the  pulp 
a  tendency  to  move  toward  the  center  of  the  machine, 
with  the  result  that  the  slivers  and  coarser  particles 
which  cannot  pass  through  the  screen  travel  from  each 
•ml  of  the  machine  toward  the  center  where  rhey 
are  delivered  to  the  sliver  outlet  0'.  To  make  sure 
of  clearing  the  interior  of  the  machine  from  Stivers 
which  collect  at  the  center.  I  prefer  eitbei  to  project 
a  circumferential  ring  20  just  inside  of  the  screen 
big  drum  as  illustrated  in  Fig  3  which  will  cause  the 
slivers  when  they  strike  this  ring  on  either  sid(  to 
drop  and  pass  out  of  the  sliver  outlet,  or  1  can  cut 
a\v;i.\  the  center  of  the  screen,  and  interpose  ,■>  trough 
2'2  which  will  receive  the  slivers  and  carry  them  down 
to  the  sliver  outlet  at  the  lower  part  of  the  machine, 
as   illustrated    at   01    in   Fig.   1. 

It  will  bi'  seen  that  as  the  stock  is  fed  only  through 
the  outer  ends  of  the  feed  spouts  it  will  he  thrown 
against  the  outer  ends  of  the  screen  drum,  and  then 
moved  toward  the  center  of  the  machine.  The 
screening  operation  is  a  continuous  one,  and  there  will 
always  be  a  steady  current  of  slivers  toward  the  center 

of   the    machine. 

The   screening   operation   is   practically   an    instan- 

OUS   one.    that    is    to   say   the    screening   is    all    done 
at    the    moment    when   the   pulp   is   thrown    against    the 

screen  by  the  blades.      Such  pulp  as  is  not  screened 

at  this  operation   is  carried   alone;   with   the  slivers  and 

lost  in  the  waste.  In  order  to  bring  the  machine  up 
to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  and  to  prevent  Bu.cn 

waste    of   stock,    I    introduce   a    shower    pipe    30    inside 

of  the  hlad.  s.  preferably  near  the  lower  pari  of  the 
machine,  this  pipe  being  pierced  at  intervals  along 
'lie  side  to  project  the  water  toward  the  screen. 

The    water    is    picked    up   by    the    blades   and    thrown 

againsl    the   inner  surfa if  the  screen   in   the   form    a 

spray,    which    beats    upon    the    stock    which    is    moving 

toward   th nter  of  the  machine,   washing  through 

the  se..  ,  ii  .in \    .o.o,|  stock  which  is  being  carried  along 

with  the  Blivers.       With  the  use  of  a  comparatively 

small  amount  ,,i  water  tl fficiency  id'  the  screening 

operation  can  In  very  materially  increased  without 
materially    increasing    the    amount    of   water    in    the 

The  machine  made  in  accordance  with  m\  invention 

is  simpio  in  its  construction,  has  a  large  capacity,  is 

extremely   efficient    in    its    screening    operation    and 

easily    handled   ami   controlled.       The   inclination   of 

blades  may  be  varied   for  stock  of  different   den 

sities.   that    i,   to  say   if  a    heavy  stock   with   a   small   am 

1,11111  of  water  in  it  is  to  he  screen., i.  the  inclination 
n  he  redu 1.  giving  such  stock  as  is 

not   screened  at   the  first   impact   a   longer  time  to  travel 
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across  the  face  of  the  screen,  during  which  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  spray  from  the  shower 
pipe,  while  a  thinner  stock  which  will  screen  more 
creased.  Also,  if  desired,  the  feed  spouts  can  be 
shoitened  up  to  deliver  the  stock  near  the  center  of 
the  machine,  and  the  blades  can  be  inclined  in  direc- 
tions opposite  to  those  illustrated  in  the  drawings, 
forcing  the  slivers  toward  the  ends  of  the  machine, 
where  they  can  be  collected  and  removed  through  two 
separate  outlets.  This  is  merely  a  variation  of  which 
a  machine  made  in  accordance  with  my  invention  is 
susceptible. 


RECLAIMING  WASTE  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  SULFEITE  FIBRE. 

HUGH  K.  MOORE  and  ROBERT  B.  WOLF,  Berlin,  N. 

H.,  Patentees — Patented  in  U.S.  Patent  Office  Sept.  15, 

1914. 

In  describing  their  invention,  the  inventors  say: — 
This    invention   has    relation    to    the    reclamation    of 
waste  products  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  fibre  and 
more  particularly  to  the  recovery  of  the  sulphur  diox- 
ide, which,  heretofore  in  actual  practice,  has  escaped 


from  the  blow  pit  after  the  cooked  charge  has  been  de- 
livered thereto  from  the  digester. 

In  our  previous  application  Serial  No.  590,158  filed 
November  1,  1910,  we  have  illustrated  conventionally 
an  apparatus  for  and  described  a  process  of  recovering 
sulphur  dioxide  by  bringing  the  vapors  from  the  blow 
pit  into  contact  with  the  chilled  surfaces  of  a  surface 
condenser,  and  condensing  them,  and  then  separating 
the  sulphur  dioxide  from  the  other  gases  by  absorption 
in  a  suitable  absorber. 


In  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  sulphur  dioxide,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  products  of  condensation  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  absorption  thereby  of  the  sulphur  dioxide.  Fur- 
ther, to  secure  a  greater  strength  of  acid  solution  in 
the  absorber,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  presence  of 
air  in  the  apparatus  during  the  "blow."  We  accom- 
plish these  results  by  means  which  will  be  subsequent- 
ly described   herein. 

On  the  drawing,  in  Figure  1  an  apparatus  is  conven- 
tionally shown  for  carrying  out  our  invention.  Fig. 
2  shows  a  section  through  the  condenser. 

The  digester  is  illustrated  at  1  and  is  of  the  type  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  fibre.  In  it  are  placed 
the  chips  and  the  acid  (calcium  bisulphite  and  more  or 
less  live  sulphurous  acid),  and.  alter  the  neck  is  seal- 
ed, steam  is  injected  into  the  digester  to  bring  the  con- 
tents thereof  to  the  proper  temperature.  If  de- 
sired, sulphur  dioxide  may  be  injected  into  the  diges- 
ter in  accordance  with  our  application  Serial  No.  541,- 
246,  filed  February  1.  1910.  Alter  the  wood  has  been 
cooked  at  the  proper  temperature  for  the  propel'  len-th 
oi  time  and  the  cellulose  fibres  have  been  freed  from 
their  cementing  materials,  the  contents  of  the  digester 
are  blown  in  the  usual  way  through  the  pipe  2  into  a 
M<,«  I"1  conventionally  illustrated  at  3,  which  is  con- 
structed with  the  usual  false  hott, mi  for  permitting  the 
escape  of  the  waste  liquors.      As  usual,  the  interior  of 

the  blow  pits  i|   at   Slightly  less    atmospheric      pressure. 

Hence,  when  the  contents  of  the  digester  of  ordinary 
size  are  discharged  into  the  blow  pit  al  a  si, .am  pies 
sure  of  say  45  to  75  | nds  per  square  inch  (not  in- 
cluding the  pressure  due  i„  1 1  n  ■  static  head  i,  from  18,- 
000  '"  20.000  pounds  of  steam  are  liberated   in   the  blow 

I"'  from  the  discharged  water.  The  temperature  of 
the  contents  of  the  digester  varies  from  250  deg.  F. 

'"  320  deg.  P.,  and.  as  soon  as  the  materials  reach  the 
1'1""  P^,  sapors  arise  therefrom  and  are  conducted 
away  through  a   vomit   st.n  k. 

4-  Heretofore,  in  actual  practice,  these  stacks  have 
always  opened  into  the  atmosphere  into  which  the  ris 
"'-  vapors  escape  and  become  dissipated.      In  addition 

'"  lllr  vapors,  there  has  I ,,  .■,,,  escape  of  a  certain  am 

ounl  ol  live  sulphur  dioxide,  which  was  not  utilized  in 
the  cooking  operation.  The  escape  of  this  free  sul 
phur  dioxide  is  a  serious  menace  to  vegetation  and  is 
highly  objectionable  on  account  of  the  odor. 

In  accordance  with  our  process,  the  vomit  stack  is 
closed  to  the  atmosphere  during  the  blow,  and  th( 
pors  and  gases  are  conducted  to  a  surface  condenser 
conventionally  illustrate,!  in  Fig.  i  ilt  .-,  Tlli>  8UrfaCg 
condenser  may  be  of  any  suitable  or  desired  type 
Preferably,  as  shown  in  Pig.  2,  it  is  of  the  horizontal 
ind  is  provided  with  diaphragms,  6,  fi  forming 
compartments  7.  8  and  9,  the  compartments  7  and  8 

communicating  through   tubes   Pi  passed   tbn h  the 

chamber  9.  Partitions  11  divide  the  chambers  7  and  8 
as  shown,  so  that  the  cooling  medium  takes  a  sinu- 
ous path  through  the  condenser.  As  shown  in  Fig 
1.  the  vomit  stack  discharges  into  the  lower  extension 
apartment  9  through  conduit  IT,,  and  the  ,..,M.s 
and  vapors  are  caused  to  circulate  upwardly  *  and 
around  ,i"'  tubes.  ('old  water  or  anv  other  suitable 
cooling  medium  is  injected  through  the  pip,.  ]■>  ,,,  (),,. 
chamber  ,.  and  passing  through  tin-  tubes  is  dischare 
ed  through  the  circulating  pipe  1:;.  The  vapors  en 
tering  the  condenser  from  the  vomit  stack  are  con 
densed  and  pass  from  the  trap  16  through  a  pipe' 17  to 
a  receptacle  18  from  which  they  may  be  drawn  by  the 
valved  discharge  pipe  26.  Ordinarilv  we  employ  wa- 
ter as  the  cooling  medium  at  its  seasonable  tempera 
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ture   although  in  li<-u  thereof  some  other  chilled  cool- 

ing  medium  may  be  utilized,  or  the  water  itself  may 

q  ,.,l  prior  to  its  admission  to  the  condenser. 

ondensation  of  the  vapors  is  to  reduce 
to  liquid  form  the  water  vapor  and  such  compounds 
as  wood  alcohol,  benzaldehyd<  .  acetone,  acetic  acid,  and 
other  vapors  which  would  condense  al  or  slightly  above 
the  temperature  of  the  cooling  medium,  the  quantities, 
amounts  and  character  of  these  compounds  depending 

more  or  less  upon  the  methods,  temperature,  etc.,  used 

oking  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  cook- 
ed The  application  of  the  principle  of  recovering 
compounds  by  condensing  vapors  arising  from 
the  blow  pit.  while  herein  described  as  applying  to  thi 
sulphite  process,  may  be  applied  to  any  other  pro- 
cess in  which  Eree  gases  are  discharged. 

The  condensation  of  the  water  vapor  to  water  per 
-nits  the  absorption  by  the  condensed  water  of  onlj 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  free  sulphur  di- 
oxide gas  which  escapes  with  the  vapor,  and  co 
(tuently  the  great  portion  of  free  sulphur  dioxide  which 
is  uncondensed  passes  through  the  condenser  and  is 
conducted  away  therefrom  by  means  of  the  pipe  1-1  '" 
an  absorbing  apparatus,  which  is  illustrated  as  com- 
prising a  tower  19  containing  limestone.  In  the  up- 
per end  of  the  tower  is  shown  a  sprinkler  head  20 
through  which  water  is  sprinkled  into  the  tower.  In 
the  passage  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  through  the  town. 
it  reacts  with  tie'  lime  and  is  finally  discharged  through 

tie-  pipe  21   as  a  solution  of  ealeium   bisulphite  and   free 

sulphurous  acid.  The  effluenl  from  the  tower  is  col- 
lected in  a  tank  22  from  which  it  may  be  drawn  bj  a 
valved  pipe  23.  A  vacuum  pump  24  is  connected  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  tower.  In  the  conduit  leading 
to  the  vacuum  pump,  I  have  indicated  a  regulator 
che  k  valve  25  oi  any  suitable  construction,  which  will 
ope,  when  the  vacuum  is  too  -real   to  avoid  damage  to 

the  blow  pit.  .  ,  ■  ,     ■         n     .    i   ■ 

The  product  of  condensation,  winch  is  collected  in 

the  tank  14  or  the  tank  is  as  the  case  may  he.  may  he 
neutralized  with  lime.  Tins  has  the  effect  of  preci- 
pitating the  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  form  of  calcium 
osulphide  (CaSO  which  is  removed  by  passing 
the  materials  through  a  filter  press,  leaving  ti 
trate  practically  clear  and  neutral.  The  tilt-, 

■ ti.-  acid   in  the   form   id'  a   lime  or  other  salt,   methyl 

alcohol,  hen/aldehyde,  acetone  and  other  organic  acid 

nds    which    maybe    separated    and    re 

d    by    any    well    known    process,   such    as   evapora- 
tion, fractional  distillation  and  precipitation  by  various 

The  contents  of  the  tank  22  )    he  used 

in  the  digesters  in  cooking  the  wood. 

k     t    at    a    suitable    point    has    a    luted 

L'h  partially  balanced  by  a  weighl  27  so  that   the 

st«k   may   be  opened   to  tin-   atmosphere.        Immediate 

.,   the   blow  .   st. 'am    is   injected    into   the    pit    ;; 

thrniiKh  a  valved  steam  pipe  28  for  the  purpose  of  cm 

tilling    the    pit    and    the    stack    with    steam    and 

,\    forcing  therefrom  any  air  which  is  contained 

in.     Then  tl over  or  cap  "-'ti  is  (dosed,  the  supply 

h  'he  pipe  28  is  cut  off,    the    vacuum 

I,  ,|.  ..nd  then  tie-  contents  of  the  diges 

.  d  into  the  blow  pit.       The  st. 'am  in  the 

admission  of  the  contents  of  the 

and    there    is   substantially 

pressure  in   the  blow 

the     vomit      stack 

•  hut    1.".   into   tin-   condenser   :,   and    are 
x  plained. 
\V.  U  pi  opoi  'ion    of   sulphur 

,i  i.e.i  by  tie-  water  of  condensation  in 


tie-  condenser.  Preferably,  therefore,  the  water  of 
condensation  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  but  slight- 
ly less  than  the  boiling  point  so  as  to  limit  the  ab- 
..ii  thereby  of  the  free  sulphur  dioxide.  But 
utilizing  the  horizontal  surface  condensing  the  vapors 
from  tin  blow  pit.  the  only  water  which  can  absorb 
the  sulphur  dioxide  is  that  which  has  been  condensed 
from  the  steam  coming  from  the  blow  pit.  and  the  wa- 
ter being  broughl  out  near  'he  boiling  point,  it  con- 
tains a   minimum  amount  of  lms.       Consequently  the 

greater    volume    of    \'n-r    '_'as    will    not    be    absorbed    by 

the  wat.-r  hut  will  pass  on  to  the  absorbing  tank  or 

tower.        Furthermore,    by    tl mploynieut    of   a    sur- 

ondenser,  the  water,  which  is  used  as  the  cooling 
medium  and  which  is  delivered  from  the  condenser,  is 
in  a  clean  heated  condition  and  may  be  utilized  for  a 
varietj  of  purposes  for  which  it  could  not  be  used  if 
it  had  been  previously  employed  in  the  direct  con- 
densation of  the  vapors  by  contact  therewith,  because 
in  the  latter  ease,  it  would  have  absorbed  a  portion 
of  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  other  products  from  the 
blow  pit. 

In  the  form  id'  condenser  shown,  the  produets  of 
condensation  dropping  from  the  tubes  are  met  by  the 
incoming  vapors  and  arc  healed  thereby  nearly  to  the 
boiling  print  so  as  to  effeel  the  liberation  of  sulphur 
dioxide   absorbed    thereby. 

We  have  herein  stated  that  we  may  treat  the  pro- 
duct of  condensation  in  the  tank  IS  with  lime  to  re- 
claim the  sulphur  dioxide  absorbed  therein.  ( >n  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  may  first  subject  the  product 
of  condensation  to  a  vacuum  for  the  purpose  of  lib- 
erating the  sulphur  dioxide  which  may  he  condensed  or 
absorbed  in  any  suitable  manner.  The  remaining  pro- 
duct of  condensation,  which  contains  acetic  acid,  may 
he  recovered  as  previously  indicated. 

We  have  herein  stated  that,  prior  to  the  blow,  the 
pit  and  vomil  stack  are  swept  clean  of  air  by  the  in- 
jection of  steam.  This  is  a  feature  of  great  advantage 
as  it  relieves  the  vacuum  pumps  of  the  necessity  of 
exhausting  the  air  from  the  pit  and  stack,  and  makes 
it  possible  to  use  a  smaller  vacuum  pump  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  on  accounl  of  the  presence  of 
inert  eases.  Further,  by  eliminating  the  inert  eases. 
aller  absorption  apparatus  may  he  used.  Because 
of  the  absence  of  air.  a  commercial  or  usable  acid  may 

be  made  in  the  absorption  apparatus,  since  the  effects 
of  partial  pressures  are  obviated.  Furthermore,  ow- 
ing to  tin-  absence  of  air.  an  acid  solution  is  obtained  in 
which  the  portion  of  Free  sulphurous  acid  is  greatly 
increased,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  no  oxidation  of 
t  he  sulphur  dioxide  to  t  rioxide. 

PULP  ENOUGH  TO  SUPPLY  THE  WORLD     Now   ,s 
the  time  to  secure  your  supply  of  pulp  for  the  nexl 
ten  years  and  avoid  the  possibilities  of  higher  i 
Inquiries  invited.     Address,  F,  I".    R  .  I'M  King's  Hall 

I'.nihluie.    Montreal.  Ijne. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  PULP  AND  TIMBER  LIMITS.— 
liny  now  on  easj  terms  before  the  prices  double.  Full 

ticulars  on   application   to.   Pulp  and  Timber,  car. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Montreal.  Que 


WANTED. 

\  e    thousand    acres    of    w  ihl    land 
Suitable  for  game  preserve         Tract  should  con- 
tain one  oi'  more  lakes  and  streams,  good  hunt- 
Must    he    fairh    accessible, 
Addiess.    giving    full    particulars.    .1      Q       |),,i 

tli         I  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Fred.  L.  Radeliff  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Company  Tor- 
onto, who  is  a  member  of  the  Militia  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  V.  M.  ('.  A.  has  returned 
after  spending  a  few  days  in  the  camp  at  Valcartier. 
He  reports  that  the  volunteers  greatly  appreciate 
the  facilities  which  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  furnishing  stationery.  A  large 
quantity  of  which  is  now  on  hand.  The  paper  firms 
and  jobbers  have  been  very  generous  in  their  dona- 
tions. Thirty  thousand  sheets  of  note  paper  and  twenty 
five   thousand   envelopes   are   used   each    day. 

The  paper  box  industry  is  one  that  is  beneffiting 
by  the  war  and  firms,  which  are  now  producing  made- 
in  Canada  articles  thai  were  manufactured  in  Germany 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  are  giving  orders 
for  many  kinds  of  receptacles.  The  Rudd  Paper  Box 
Company,  Toronto  have  recently  increased  their  staff 
by  about  twenty  per  cenl  ami  in  sonic  departments 
arc  working  overtime  on  certain  nights  of  the  week. 
Other  firms  also  reporl   a  good  outlook. 

Thomas  Gain,  sales  manager  of  the  Don  Valley 
Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  to  Montreal.  Ottawa  and  Montreal  and  reports 
that  business  is  very  good.  .Mr.  Gain  has  fullj  re 
covered  from  his  recenl  illness  and  is  now  at  his  new 
office  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  new  Dominion  Bank 
building    every    day. 

B.  Biermans,  president  of  tie-  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Commpany,  Shawinigan  Palls,  Que.,  has  re- 
turned from  spending  several  months  in  Europe.  Be 
was  in  Brussels  when  the  Germans  entered  the  Capital 
and  on  Sept.  10th  he  and  his  wife  while  motoring  to 
the  Coast  to  catch  a  vessel  for  Canada  passed  through 
the  devastated  city  of  Louvain,  where  the  Germans 
wrought  such  destruction,  lie  relates  some  gruesome 
tales  of  the  terrible  atrocities  committed  by  the  Ger- 
man army  ami  says  that  numberous  scenes  he  v 
sed  were  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

Duncan    Chisholm    of   Chisholm    Corporations.    Ltd.. 
Toronto  who  will  erect  a  pulp  ami  paper  mill  at  Smooth 
Rock  Falls  on  the  Metagami  River  is  at  present  abroad 
and  is  not  expected  home   for  several   weeks.     I..   ' 
has  been  up  north  with  a  party  of  engineers  Em 
era!   weeks,   examining  the   site   and   taking   measure- 
ments for  the  company,  has  returned  and  is  at  pri 
in    .Milwaukee.      It   is   understood    that    nothing   defin- 
ite will  be  done  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Chisholm.   It 
is  learned  that   the   pulp  mill  will   have  an   output   of 
about  one  hundred  tons   per  day  and   will   lie  erected 
first,  to  be  followed  later  by  a  (taper  mill  of  about  one 
hundred   and    fifty   tons    daily    production      of      news 
print. 

H.  F.  Young,  who  is  on  the  travelling  staff  of  Copp, 
Clark  Company,  publishers,  Toronto,  was  in  Europe  in 
the  interest  of  the  firm  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out. 
While  in  Nuremburg,  he  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  by  the  Kaiser's  army  along  with  several  other 
British  subjects  who  will  be  held  as  exchanges  f,,r 
German  prisoners.  Mr.  Young  has  been  given  - 
light  work  about  the  camp  ami  has  been  allowed  to 
buy  luxeries  that  are  not  provided  in  the  ordinary 
camp  fare. 


F.  11.  Gage,  former  sales  manager  of  the  Kinleith 
Paper  Mills,  and  family  wim  have  been  spending  some 
time  in  the  Old  Country  have  returned  to  Toronto. 
Mr.  (iage  is  now  selling  representative  for  several 
special    lines  of  paper. 

C.  A  .Henderson,  who  represents  Charles  .Morgan 
and  Company.  London,  England,  was  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal  this  week  on  business.'  Many  of  the  large 
paper  firms  in  England  arc  going  to  send  their  trav- 
ellers to  Canada  during  the  coining  season  and  al- 
though prices  have  been  raised  somewhat  owing  to 
war  insurance,  increased  freight  rates  etc.,  jobbers, 
wdio  have  been  handling  English  tissues,  parchments, 
heavy  ledger  and  other  lines,  exped  to  receive  their 
full  consignments. 

The  financial  year  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  closed  on  June  30  and  the  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  the  near  future.  Thomas  Gibson, 
of  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  companj  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  New  York,  slates  that  the  dae 
has  not  been  fixed  yet.  John  G.  Sutherland,  sales 
manager  of  tin-  company,  who  has  been  spending  a 
few  days  in  Toronto  previous  to  returning  to  his  head 
quarters  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  reports  that  all  the  plants 
are  operating    to   their   utmost    capacity. 

The    Ontario    Workmen's    Compensation    Act,    will 

come  into  operation  on  January  1st  next,  and  tin' 
making  of  the  system  has  been  completed  by  F.  YV. 
Hinsdale,  the  experl   from  Washington.    The  compost 

tion  of  the  board  is  now  complete,  being  Samuel 
Price,  chairman,   A.   A.    Wright,   Toronto,   vice  chairman 

and  George  A.  Kingstone,  Toronto.  Several  meetings 
have  been  held  and  over  eighteen  thousand  maun 
faetuiing  firms  in  Ontario  will  come  under  the  juris 
diction  of  tie-  Act.  <  lirculars  have  been  sent  to  all 
these    firms    requiring    information    as    to    the    number 

1   employed,  amount    of  pay  roll, etc..  and   as  s i 

I  hand  the  rate  \\,r  each  particular 
hazard  will  be  struck  and  tin-  assessments  ordered. 
Some  impoitaiit  points  have  yet  to  be  decided  by  the 
Board  so  that  no  discrimination  will  be  imposed  on 
any    firm. 

'I'1"-  lltnde  and  Dauch  Paper  Company,  Toronto, 
reporl  that  the  market  lor  corrugated  paper  boxes 
is  very  good  at  the  present  time  and  that  the  demand 
from  caiieis  and  other  concerns  is  improving.  The 
company  an-  going  very  extensixely  into  corrugated 
containers  for  shipping  bread  and  so  far  this  year 
have  sold  over  titty  thousand. 

Shipments  of  umber  from  Northern  Europe  and  the 
Baltic  Sea  having  been  cut  off.  owing  to  the  war.  tin' 
British    demand    for    Candian    lumber    has    incn 
derably  during  the  past    few  weeks.     The 
assuraj that  supplies  will  he  less  than  require- 
ments has  resulted  in  all  round  advance  in  prices,  ship- 
pers  have   in    many   cases   succeeded   in   cancelling  ear- 
lier contracts,  which  will  now  be  put  on  the  n, 
at    a    considerably    advanced    figure.     Quotations   are 
now  higher  than  those  ruling  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.     As  a    result   Canadian   ex,,,, iters  of  1., 
to  have  a   profitable   season   thereby   recouping  them- 
selves for  the  low  prices  at  which  shipments  have  been 
made  earlier  in  the  vear. 
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CANADIAN     MARKETS 

Four  brani  hes  of  the  pulp  and  paper  trade,  if  no1 

more  have  been  distinctly  improved  by  the  war  and 

these  are  the  news  prinl   ground  wood  sulphite  pulp. 

kraft  pulp  and  krati  papers.      What  the  effecl  will  be 

on  tin-  other  lines  cannot  be  declared  with  any  d 

ol  certainty  at  the  present  time      All  news  print  mills 

are  running  to  capacity  and.  while  the  number  of  for- 

inquiries   have   materially   dropped   off,   and   the 

panicky  feeling  that  at  firsl  existed  has  calmed  down 

what,   there   is   not   a   plant    which   could    not    sell 

much  more  than  its  output.      One  feature  that  has  de 

veloped  is  that  many  users  are  calling  tor  double  the 

tig  it  wherever  they  have  facilities  to  ,1,,  so,  and  are 

paying  tor  the  delivei  ies  at  the  time  they  are  made, 

(in. una  wood  continues  stiff  in  price  and  any  sur- 
plus the  mills  have,  after  supplying  contracts,  they  are 
able  to  command  a  good  figure  lor  it.  Sulphite  also 
remains  very  firm.  .Many  contracts  for  news  print  ex- 
pire in  a  couple  of  months,  and  it  is  probable  if.  at  that 
time,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  cessation  «\'  the  European 
strife,  publishers  will  have  to  paj  from  one-quarter  to 
half  a  cent  moie.  The  exporting  mills  have  all  the 
business  that  they  can  possibly  attend  to.  and  are  nat- 
urally marketing  their  product  at  the  Inchest  possible 
figure.  Owing  to  the  German  kraft  mills  having  closed 
down  kraft  has  taken  a  big  boom  in  Canada.  Kraft 
pulp  has  also  taken  a  decided  .jump. 

;  and  writing  mills  are  not  rushed  and.  although 
American  manufacturers  have  raised  their  prices  from 
five  to  t.-n  per  cent  aci  ording  to  the  quality  of  the  pa- 
per, there  lias  been  only  one  mill  in  Canada  so  far  that 
has  increased  its  figures,  the  advance  varying  from  half 
a  icnt  to  a  cent.  The  others  have  raised  in  certain 
grades  only,  although  all  withdrew  their  quotations 
several   weeks  ago.       There  will   he  no  general   raise 

until  pi nt  contracts  tor  sulphite  and  other  supplies 

expire,  which  will  he  bj  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  if 
raw  material  holds  its  presenl  high  values,  there  will 
he  a  corresponding  augmentation  in  quotations  for  the 
finished  products.  Several  lines  of  crepe  tissue  ami 
rative  papers  have  been  advanced  by  Canadian 
mills  about    live   per  cent,   and   hook   and   writing   mills 

fader  ircumstanees,   take  orders  at    presenl 
and  deliver  at   future  dates,  hut   insist   that   all 
rders  have  to  he  tilled  and  shipped  at  once.       The) 
king  no  chan  :es.      Envelopes  made  from  m 
ed   English   papers  have   been  elevated   bj    the   manu 
irers  bj  about  ten  per  cent,  hut  this  output  is  n,,i 
large,  and  so  [ar,  envelop,,  makers  are  producing 
their    regular    lines    at    former    prices.         Ill    all    papers 
when,  much  color  is  required,  ascendant  prices  are  ask 

.'Iiiil-  out  colored  papers  as  nni    h 

■  lible 

eints  have  been  reduced  from  two  and 
nt.    and    Ih.'    ten    per   cent,    W  Inch 
ime  plants,  on  wrappin 

•       i    ofl     Jobbers 

fOOd      I'll-  HI  n      done      III      their 

ning   the   past    month    and   s 

-I    of    last  I 


per  to  Canada  will,  in  many  instances,  continue  ship- 
pine-,  although  at  a  higher  figure.  There  has  been 
an  advance  in  practically  all  classes  of  rags  and  paper 

sto.k  and  iii  roofing  stock  there  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  ot  certain  dealers  to  hang  on  to  supplies  in  order 
to  realize  the  highest  figure.  Rope  bags  are  in  good 
demand,  and  certain  Hues  of  jute  paper  are  also  in 
much  requisition. 

.Maiket  conditions  are.  however,  settling  down  to  a 
moie  normal  state,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  tilings 
wid  righl  themselves  providing  the  war  is  not  too 
prolonged.  Purchasing  in  most  lines  is  only  from  hand 
to  mouth  and  all  business,  financial  .and  other  institu- 
tions aie  buying  only  as  required.  The  printing  trade 
is  not  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  might  be  expected,  as 
out  of  the  twelve  hundred  printers  in  Toronto  only 
about  filty  ale  unemployed,  according  to  the  canvass 
by  the  local  typographical  union.  As  many  or- 
der tonus,  blanks  and  other  printed  matter  are  not 
being  used,  however,  by  manufacturing  linns,  while 
insurance  companies,  banks,  etc..  are  employing  cheap- 
er grades  of  paper  in  their  printed  matter.  The  paper 
box  industry  is  picking  up  as  a  great  quantity  of  pack- 
age  goods  are  being  mane  tor  the  holidays,  ami 
will  replace  foreign  importations.  Several  nulls  are 
experimenting  with  certain  kinds  of  papers  heretofore 
imported,   ami   will  soon    make    some      liitersting     an- 

DOUni  clients,    it     Is    expected. 

Quotations   f.o.b.    Toronto  are: 
Paper. 
News     rolls   .  $2.00  to  $2.10  at   mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  i  sheets),  $2.10  to  $2.20  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  i  sheet   .  $2.25  to  $2.75,  depending  on  quantity. 
LSook  papers  l,  carload  J,  No,  ■'>.  3.i5c.  to  i.u.ic. 
I'.ook  papers  i  ton  lots'.  No.  :!.   le.  to  5.50c. 
Hook   papers    i  carload  |,    No.   2,    L25c. 
liOOk    papers       ton    lots    .    \...    'J.     I. ollc.    to    .Vl'.V. 
I  I  papei  s    '  carload    .   $4.'<5   to  $5.25. 

papers  i  ten  lots  .  No.  l.  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Wi  itings,  5c  to  8c. 

Sulphite    bond.   Id  gC    Ill    i1  oC. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 
Fibre,  $3.25  to  $4.00 

•   tO  $3.25. 

.Manila.   No.  J.  $3.10  i,, 
.Maim.         o     I     -  '■   35  to  -I. nil. 
I  nglazed  Kraft,  $3  7".  to  $4    10 
Glazed  Kraft,  s:;.;:.  to  $5  00 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  i  at  mill  i,  $11;  to  $18 

Ground  wood.  $22  to  $25  delivered. 

Sulphite   (unbleached  .  $48  to  $50,  delivered  in  Cai 

ada. 

Sulphite    'unbleached  i.  $50  up.   delivered    in    Unite 

State.. 

sulphite    bleached     |s58  to 

Sulphite      i  bleached  I.     *C(>     up.        delivered     ill       Inite 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 
No    l   hard  - 1  95,  f.o  b   Toronto. 
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No.   1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.85. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  55c. 

White  blanks,  $1.05. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.15. 

No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 

No.  1  book  stock.  85c 

No.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 

Xo.  1   print  .Manillas,  00c. 

Folded  news,  45c  to  47  ^c. 

Over  issues.  55c. 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper,  40c. 

Old  white  cotton.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Third  sand  blues.  $1.60. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings.  $6.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 

Rlack  linings,  $1.75. 

New   light   flannelettes.  $5.25. 

Ordinary  satinets.  90c. 

Flock,  $1.00. 

Tailor  Rags.  80c. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are: — 

Book  and  News  Paper. 

Roll  News.  $40  to  $43  per  ton   for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 

Ream  News.  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  order- 
to   $00  per  ton   for  small   orders. 

Xo.  1  Book,  5V4C  to  6e  per  lb. 

Xo.  2  Rook.  st'„  $4.50  to  $4.75  in   large  quanl 
$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantil 

No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 
$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities 

Writings,  5c  to  71  -c. 

Sulphite  Bond,  6l/oc  to  Si..,.. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots    $2  '-'"'  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1   ton.  $2.65;  less.  $2.75. 
Red   Brown,  car  lots,   £2   -  $2.95;    2   tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton,  3.15;  less.  $3.25. 
B.  Manilla,  car  lots.  $2.N5;  5  tons.  $2 .!>."> ;  2  tons.  - 

1  Ion.  $3.15;  less.  $3.25. 
X,,    2    Manilla,  car  lots.   3.10;  5   ton-     -      I        2   tons. 

$3.30:  1  ton.  $3.40:  less.  $3.50. 
Xo    1    Manilla,  car  lots.  $3.25;  •">   tons.  $3.45;  -  tons. 

$3 .  55  ;  1  ton.  $3 .  05  :  less  $3 .  75. 
Kraft.  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots.  $3.2.">:  5  tons.  $3.45;  2  tons.  $3.55;  1 

ton  $3.05:  less  $:!  75. 

Fibre.  $2  75  to  $3.50. 

Manila.  B..  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers nre  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching.  $43  to  45  per  ton. 
V  ws  quality.  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite.  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp.  $3.60  to  $4.00. 
Ground  wood.  No.  1.  $$15  to  $16. 
Croon. 1   wood.   No.  2.   $22  to  $24,    delivered    United 
Si  ites. 


I.  D.  Bradshaw,  of  Bradshaw  \s   Limited,   manufac- 
-  of  wre.l  papers    To  into,  is  in  Winnipeg  and 
other  point.;  we:  t  en  a  busine  s  trip. 


NEW     YORK     MARKETS 

During  the  interval  mills  have  drawn  freely  on 
ground  wood  supplies  on  contract  and  a  number  of  spol 
orders  have  been  received  in  the  local  market  at  current 
quotations,  $17.50  to  $18.25  f.o.b.  ground  wood  mill. 
An  announcement  was  made  that  a  certain  pulp  mill 
would  like  to  enter  a  ten-year  contract  for  a  large 
quantity  of  ground  wood  at  $15.  f.o.b.  mill.  With  an 
average  15  cent  freight  rate  tin.  value  in  New  York 
would  be  about  $18.40,  which  is  considered  too  high  a 
pi  i  e   under  present    conditions. 

Tlie   sulphite   situation    is   easier   than    at    any    time 

since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.       Business 

has  been  rather  quiet.     Some  pulp  arrived  at  domestic 

ports  from  Scandinavia  and  Rotterdam,  but  this  was 

mediate  shipment   on  contract. 

The  domestic  rag  market  maintained  a  quiet  but 
firm  tone.  Exports  of  rags  and  paper  stock  were 
very  small  as  domestic  mills  drew  on  all  accumulation 
early  in  August.  Bagging  has  been  scarce  and  prices 
have  shown  a  higher  range  than  for  some  tine.  Old 
L'eiinv  was  quoted  a'  1:;|.  f.o.b.,  New  York.  The  de- 
mand tor  obi  rope  has  ben  active  at  3'  ,  to  4'  1  cents  a 
pound,  the  highest  value  in  a  number  of  years. 

Old  waste  papers  have  been  in  fair  demand,  and 
pri  es  have  been  very  firm.  Soft  shavings  have  been 
as  high  as  2.25  as  again  1.80  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  All  grades  of  flat  stock  have  moved  active- 
ly on  contract,  as  bock  mills  have  been  rather 
of  some  grades  id'  pulp  'hat  are  used  for  strengthen- 
ing.      Mived  papers  have  1 n  quiet,  but    values  are 

firm  at  40c  to  45c  a  hundred. 

Ground  Wood.  No.  1    $20  to  -J  l.  delivi 
Ground  Wood.  No.  2.  $17.  elivered. 

(Tnbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2'„  to  ■_''  j   f.o.b.  mill. 
Unbleached   Sulphite,   impt.,   2.25   to   2.45,   ex    dock, 

New  York. 

•  e,|  Sulphite,  domestic,  3c  to  3 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  3.00  to  3.55,  ex  dock.  New 

York.  x 

Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2  75,  es  dock.  New  York. 
Unbleached    sulphate,    impt.,   2.25   to   2.35,   ex   dock-. 

New  York. 
Bleached   sulphate,   impt.,   2.80c   to   3.00c,    eX    dock, 

New  ' 
Kraft  Pulp.  2  2  I  to  2  30  ex.  dock,  New  York. 

Paper  mills  reported  in  the  local  market  that  their 
'  during  the  month  of  August  was  about  normal. 
Most  business  was  dene  in  small  orders  for  meeting  the 
immediate  demands  on  jobbers  The  tendency  is  to 
hold  out  for  small  business  for  immediate  delivery. 
Writing  papers  were  advanced  5  per  cent  on  grades 
under  6c  in  value  and  10  per  cent  on  grades  up  to  15 
•  in  value  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers. 
Envelope  prices  were  also  advanced  about  10  per 
cent  by  one  of  the  large  manufacturers.  Reports  from 
newsprint   manufacturers   show   that   hush; 

and   the  feeling  is  that    few 

publishers  will  draw  ahead  c  mtrai  t  qua] 

■ss  had  bi  ore  the  war    thai 

heavy  extra  editions  of  metropolitan  dailies  have  only 
made  up  for  losses  earlier  in  the  year.        As  this  is  the 
busy  time  for  wall  paper  printers  there  has  ! 
•ive  drawing  en  hanging  supplies.       Prices  have  been 
firm  J'nd  manufacturers  feel  satisfied  with  ( 

of  this  year.     There  is  a  fair  demand  for  *! t  news 

I    "■  f  o.b.  New  Y01  k.  which  is 
tin-   pi  i  e  quoted   lei.  -  iins  are   in 

demand  with  no  available  supplies.       Wrapping 
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naoer  nulls  reported  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  their 
,  „  ,.r  August  as  againsl  the  output  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  Prices  are  firm  at  an  ad- 
•  ,  ,f  from  ft  f.  >•■  cent  a  pound  m  all  grades. 
.        book  mills  have  advanced  the  pmem  some  of  ^ 

v,rv  hieb  grades,  and  others  on  some  of  thi  low 
Se TlES  of  them,  however,  reported  that  busi- 
"  s  hi,,  not  warranted  any  advance  as  yet  but  or- 
o?  immediate  delivery  only  W*  be  taken.  A 
.  have  been  withdrawn  and  quotations  that  « 
P™3  oQ  application  are  subject  ] to  change  without 
"otice       Specialty  houses  have   followed    the     same 

o  ,.v'  although  sharp  advances  have  1 n  reported  in 

fome;f  the  colored  cover  papers.      The  tissue  market 

Sowed  adva, s  from  40c  a  ream  before  the  ^  «£ 

can  to  47i ..,.      There  is  a  poor  demand  at  tins  price, 

however      Cigarette  papers  have  1 »  very  scarce,  and 

a  Sg  demand  has  come  into  the  market  from  large 
cigarette  manufacturers,  but  domestic  nulls  have  not 
Kera  able  to  take  much  of  the  business  as  they  are  no* 
.".or  our  months  behind  in  deliveries  Prices 
on  Paper  bags  were  advanced  10  per  cent  under  a  good 
demand!  The  board  busines  reflected  a  more  active 
and  tinner  tone. 

Quotations. 
News,  mils,  transient  business.  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contracl  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 
News,  side,  runs.  2.25. 

sheets,  2.35  ,.o.b.  New  York. 
Booh  papers,  ear  lots.  M.P.S.,  $3.75  to  $3  90  f.o.b 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  13%e  to  17c,  del.  east  of 

Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  lie  del.   east  of  the  Miss. 

River.  ,,. 

Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.   east  of  the  Miss. 

River.  .    ,      „. 

Writing  paper,  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 

River.  . 

Writing  paper,  engine  sized.  4V2c  to  8c  del.  east  of 

the  Miss.  River. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  deliver,.!  east  of    Mississippi 

River.  .     . 

Ledger  paper.  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

.    .     . 
Linen  pap--.  7c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

er. 
Manila  jute,  51  ,<■  to  5V2c,  delivered. 

25,  delivered. 
..-.•..  -I   DO  f.o.h.  Mew  York. 
,:,  r.o  l>.  New  ,*  ork. 
,.,„,•  i  per  ton,  delivered 

'-  per  ton,  delivered. 
.  !  ,,ulp  boi  per  ton,  delivered 

'     '".I..    New     V 

o.b.  New  V»rl< 


SWEDISH  WOOD  FULP  TRADE. 

\  ording  to  "Affaivailden"  of  September  9th, 
the  situation  in  the  mechanical  pulp  is  as  follows: 

Shipments  from  the  Baltic  are  now  i  full  swing, 
but  such  deliveries  are  mostly  on  account  of  old  con- 
On  accounl  of  the  drought  and  the  water- 
famine  there  would  have  been  very  little  unsold  in 
Sweden  at  the  presenl  time,  but  as  France  has  can- 
celled a  few  parcels,  these  have  been  available  for 
other  markets.  No  new  sales  of  mechanical  pulp  have 
been  reported  from  Sweden  and  we  are  also  informed 
that  the  same  can  be  said  about  Norway,  where  the 
deliveries  on  old  contracts  are  very  heavy. 

In  the  chemical  pulps,  strong  sulphite  has  been  in 
very  strong  demand  and  about  20. 00(1  tons  have  been 
,r  prompt  delivery  during  the  last  8 — 10  days. 
Prices  are  still  rising  and  as  much  as  £9.  (dear  net 
f.  o.  b.  Baltic  ports  extra  cash,  all  commission  and 
discount    i!i  ducted    has    been    paid    for    large    parcels. 

Sulphate  is  also  rising  and  Kr.  145:— clear  net  f.o.b. 
cash  payment  lias  been  paid  for  prompt  delivery. 

BIG  SHIPMENT  OF  WOOD  PULP. 

The  steamer  Isthmian,  recently  cleared,  from  Seattle 
is  taking  as  part  of  her  cargo  to  New  York  500  tons  of 
spruce  wood  pulp  from  British  Columbia.  This  is  the 
first  pulp  shipment  from  British  Columbia  to  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  is  expected  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
many  more. 


NORWAY  WARNS  BRITISH  PAPER  MAKERS. 

"Forwand,"  the  trade  journal  of  Norway,  says.  Sep- 
tember 12th:  "Both  branches  of  the  pulp  trade  are 
at  presenl  quiet.  The  cellulose  section  is,  however. 
very   strong   and    prospects   are   considered   very   good 

As  regards  mechanical  wood  pulp  we  beg  to  repeat 
for  the  Norwegian  mills  during  the  war. 
our   warning  to   British   paper   makers  not   to    allow 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culties ahead. 


CLEARING  UP  WOOD  PULP  CASES. 
The  Board  of  United  states  General  Appraisers  is 
clearing  up  the  work  of  making  refunds  on  importa- 
tions of  woo,]  pulp  and  paper  from  Europe  upon  which 
duty  was  paid  under  protest,  the  Customs  Court  later 
ruling  that  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  wood  pulp  and 
paper  under  the  reciprocity  clause  was  violative  of  the 

favored  nation  clause  of  our  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries There  were  about  8,000  <>t'  these  eases  before 
the  Board,  involving  the  return  of  approximately  $:>.- 
000,000,  and  the  Board  is  endeavoring  to  dispose  of 
the  protests  before  taking  up  work  on  cases  arising 
from  the  new   tariff  law. 


ADDITIONAL  WANT  ADVTS. 


PAPER  MILL  GENEROUS. 

The  Unit  "    Catharinea 

'    ■  "can  society,   partlj 
'  sympathy  and  givii 

1 
the  ontarm  Paper  Company  of 

Thoro 


WANTED  I'orman    for    portable 

■i"     plant     in     woods.       Slate 

Salai  d    etc      Boa    91 . 


ni  portable 
age,  experience, 
Pulp  and    Paper 


WANTED  foreman   for  mechanical   ground 

woo, i  mill    -tate  experience,  references  and  other 
ulars,     \.l,lress  "Employer"  care  Pulp  and 
M  out  real. 
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PROSPERITY    SOON. 

There  will  be  sore  trial  ye1  in  Canada  '  I  ■  t  >m  i  ltI  i  the 
war.  There  will  be  sad  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  our  con- 
tingents; some  industries  will  be  interrupted,  and  sonic 
will  In-  lost.  Bui  on  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  bright. 
When  the  war  came  we  bad  passed  through  a  stage  of 
financial    hardship,   which    made  the  shock   more   easy 

to  bear,  as  compared   with  what   il    might    have  I n. 

Had  the  upheaval  found  Canada  in  the  midsl  of  the 
over-development,  which  was  noticeable  three  or  four 
ago,  there  mighl  have  been  disaster.  Bui  we 
are  standing  the  presenl  troubles  well.  And  after  tin- 
war,  immigration  inusl  uo1  onlj  resume,  bul  go  rapidly 
forward.  Industries  will  be  favored  with  markets 
ami  capital  as  never  before.  After  a  few  more  months 
ill'  trial  we  should  notice  the  first  beams  of  a  new  day 
of  prosperity  in  our  land. 


HYDROGRAPHIC    PROBLEMS. 

The  present  a  hum  inn  1  ly  low  water  conditions  in  the 
Eastern    States   and   on   many   Canadian    rivers    gives 

rise  to  S] ulation  as  to  what   may  happen  in  times  to 

come  when  the  situation  with  respect  to  those  powers 
which  are  already  developed  becomes  more  acute.  This 
it  is  almost  certain  to  do.  While  tin  re  are  no  accurate 
measurements  to  support  the  claim,  still  theory,  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  notably  the  United' 
States,  and  the  observation  ol  engineers  in  (  anada  all 
point  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  removal  ol 
foresl  cover  has  interfered  with  the  flow  of  the  streams 
on  which  the  pulp  manufacturer  is  dependent  for  his 
power.  Ami  the  forest  cover  is  likely  to  suffer  the 
ravages  of  tire  a  great  many  years  yet,  unless  the 
temper  of  the  Canadian  people  and  the  attitude  of  the 
governments  changes   very  quickly. 

Already    those    who   are    familiar    with    forest    cover 
conditions   on   'he   Ottawa   and    St.    .Maurice,   our   two 


chief  power  streams  outside  of  Niagara,  say  that  the 
forest  fires  have  undoubtedly  made  a  rapid  run-off  of 
water  mosl   easy,  and   thai    every   season   these   rivers 

run   greater  danger  of  droughl   and    Hood  c litions, 

unless  some  remedial  measures  are  taken.  ('hand 
iere  Falls,  which  used  to  have  a  fairly  regular  flow- 
is  showing  signs  this  year  of  disappearing,  ami  one  of 
the  largesl  producers  ol  pulp  and  paper  in  (anada.  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  is  facing  a  pul]  shortage  1»- 
cans,-  of  i  he  lack  ,d'  power. 

If.  as  it  appears,  tin-  Canadian  public  can  not  see  its 
way  clear  at  the  presenl  to  spend  the  n \  on  for- 
est fire  protection,  then  there  must  be  found  the  funds 
for  an  increased  number  of  improvements  of  a  struc 
tural  nature, 
ency  at   Ottawa   city   to-day   would   mi'    he   nearlj    so 

Already  the  I' inion  Govern n1   has  done  well  in 

its  works  on  the  Upper  Ottawa.  The  power  string 
serious  as  it  is.  had  'here  not  been  an  unfortunate  ae 
eid, nt  m  tie-  dam  below  Lake  Temiskaming.  The 
Upper  St.  Maurice  storage  scheme  bids  fair  to  help 
nut  if,-  power  1 1 , - \ , •  I , >p 1 1 1 , •  u ' s  at  La  Tuque,  Grand  Mere 
and  Shawinigan  Palls. 

The  crux  of  tin-  pow,-r  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  head  can  be  maintained.  It  is  true  that  there 
aie  other  important  points,  such  as  the  distance  over 
which  the  transformed  power  has  to  be  transmitted, 
hut  thai  feature  to  which  backers  of  power  develop 
metits  look  tn  inn-'  of  all  is  the  minimum  head.  No 
chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  and.  generally 
speaking,  no  power  house  i-  more  efficienl  than  its 
lowest    water   levels. 

There  have  I n  stern  foreign  critics  of  Canad 

claims    to    immense    power    resources.      On,-    of    these, 
tin-  French  engineer  Robert  Pitaval,  said,  after  visiting 
a  large  number  of  Canadian  plants:  "Everything  op- 
poses  tin-   creation   of  extensive   plants,   for   insti 
tin-  rigor  of  a  long  and  terribly  cold  winter 
and  tin-  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  capitalists  for  these  en 
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terprises,  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." After  indicating  his  belief  that  there  will 
be  no  further  development  at  Niagara  Falls  because  of 
im  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  governments,  he  says:  "11  seems  thai  Can- 
ada cannot  be  considered  a  serious  danger  to  the  other 
countries  blessed  with  water-falls.  Is  not  the  proof 
in  the  failure  of  electro-chemical  and  metallurgical  in- 
dustries, which  have  all  the  means  possible  to  succeed 
in  Canada." 

While  Germany  has  developed  31.2  per  cent  of  its 
available  power.  Switzerland  H">  per  cent  and  the 
United  States  15  percent,  Ontario  lias  developed 
14.  per  cent,  and  Quebec  5.7  per  cent.  The  Can- 
adian statistics  are  derived  from  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  in  September,  1911.  They  do 
not  take  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  most  re- 
cent developments,  such  as  those  on  the  St.  Maurice. 

Even  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  countries  are  sup- 
posed to  take  a  very  high  stand  in  electrical  works,  are 
below  Ontario,  with  12.3  per  cent  and  8.2  per  cent  of 
available  powers  harnessed.  But  Canada  should  1» 
able  to  do  far  better  than  at  present.  In  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  thought  of  tin-  matter  the  conviction 
that  development  has  really  not  yet  begun  is  foremost. 
While  it  may  be  true  That  numerous  reasons,  econo- 
mic, intellectual  and  physical,  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  early  exploitation  of  a  Large  dumber  of  our  water- 
falls, there  is  still  another  reason  which  may  be 
brought  out  perhaps  besl  by  the  fact  that  Germany, 
Norway  and  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  where  the  best 
development  of  waterpowers  is  found,  are  the  countries 
in  which  hydrographic  services  are  oldest,  and  whose 

studies  of  the  waterpowers  are  most  extensive.  This 
was  brought  out  recently  by  .Mr.  Arthur  Surveyor,  in 
an  article  on  the  waterpowers  of  Canada  in  the  "Bevue 

unique  Canadienne."  .Mr.  Surveyor  argues  that 
what  is  needed  is  increased  attention  to  hydrographic 
surveys,  and  readings.  This  is  because,  he  says,  there 
must  be  placed  before  capitalists  who  mighl  invest 
in  power  plants,  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pos 
sibilities  of  the  various  watercourses.  Jusl  now.  when 
new  projects  present  bo  many  other  problems,  it  is 
bwdly    possible    to    expecl     large    undertakings    when 

■  rtain    knowledge   of  the    hydraulic    possibilities 

not  exist. 

In   I'M!   Ontario  had    16,000  horse-power  being  de 
veloped  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  products  of  the  tor- 
rid Quebec  88,000  horse  power.      Leaving  out  of 
•nsideration  tl  Ivance  that   has  been  made 

that  time,  the  two  premiei  provinces  of  the  I'" 
minion  have  a  lead  of  6,000  horse  power  over  the  nexl 
highest  nation.  Sweden,  which  has  120,000  horse  power 

of    wood. 

Wi  aada  much  to  he  proud  id'. 

and  -    thai    the   pulp  in 

■  r  of  power  will 

e  industry  a-  a  whole 


will  stand  strongly  behind  new  undertakings  along 
lines  of  hydrographic  measurement,  statistics,  and  pro- 
fessional organization  which  the  various  Governments 
may  propose. 

Tlie  support  which  has  already  been  given  by  pulp 
manufacturers  and  limit -holders  in  their  private  ca- 
pacity to  the  Government  works  will  be  found  indi- 
cative of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  the  fullest  use  the  waterpowers  of 
our  land,  the  members  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try will  do  everything  in  their  power. 

Forest  protection,  storage  schemes  and  hydrographic 
surveying  three  of  the  most  important  works  that 
can  be  undertaken  by  our  Governments  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  will  find  warm  advocates  among  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers. 


THE     USE     OF    PYRITES. 

The  placing  of  sulphur  upon  the  list  of  articles  that 
are  contraband  of  war  has  placed  Scandinavian  chemi- 
cal pulp  producers  in  a  peculiar  position.  The  lack  of 
sulphur  has  seriously  impeded  the  industry  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  it  would  not  be  remarkable  if  an  un- 
settled state  of  affairs  in  the  naval  situation  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  gave  Scandinavian  sulphite 
manufacturers  a  great  set  back. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  alternative  means  of 
producing  sulphurous  acid  in  some  other  way  than  by 
burning  pure  sulphur.  A  Canadian  writer,  Alfred  (i. 
Wilson,  in  his  report  on  "The  Pyrites  of  Canada," 
claims  that  there  can  be  effected  a  saving  of  $11.35 
per  hundred  kilos  of  sulphur.  Pyrites  containing  IS 
1"  r  cent  of  sulphur  can  be  utilized  quite  easily,  and 
even  those  pyrites  which  have  35  per  cent  can  be  used, 
if.  according  to  the  new  process  of  Buddeus  there  is 
also  0.8  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  of  copper  also  con- 
tained in  the  residue  after  the  burning.  The  p] 
can  be  used  on  small  quantities  of  material,  and  inter- 
mittently. The  eost  of  treating  is  said  to  be  very 
low.  from  $2  to  s:i  a  ton.  There  are  many  pulp  mills 
in    Europe   using  the   process. 

There   has  recently   I n   advanced   a   proposal   which 

would  seem  to  make  the  pyrite  process  still  more  valu- 
able. It  is  that  out  of  the  ores  there  may  be  extracted 
by  simple  washing  siiftieient  copper  and  sulphur  to 
make  the  operation  very  profitable,  even  when  there 
is  onl\  0.30  to  II..".  per  cent  of  copper.  The  iron  resi- 
dues  are  more  useful   when   these  two  have  been   taken 

away,  ami  can  be  sold  to   advantage.      The    copper, 

which  is  extracted  as  a  sulphate  can  be  obtained  from 
the  washing  water  by  the  addition  of  old  iron,  which 
causes  the  copper  to  be  precipitated  as  a  line  red  pow- 
der, which  is  usually  about  90  per  cent  to  92  per  oenl 

pure.  Tin'  sulphate  of  iron  solution  obtained  may  be 
Died  in  the  manufacture  of  dark  colored  pap.  rs,  01 
sold   crystalised   as  sulphate   of  iron.        Bveil   as   an   aid 

to  the  production  of  clean  grain  through  its  antisep- 
tic qualities,  it   is  of  value. 
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EFFECTS  OF  VARYING  CERTAIN  COOKING  CONDI- 
TIONS   IN    PRODUCING    SODA    PULP 
FROM    ASPEN1 

By  HENRY  E.  SURFACE,  Engineer  in  Forest  Products,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  U.S.  Dept.  Agriculture. 
(Concluded  from  October  1st  issue 

The  apparatus  employed  in  cooking  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  Fig-.  2  shows  diagrammaticaUy  the  course  of  the 
material  through  the  various  stages  of  treatment  and 
testing,  and  in  this  way  the  relation  of  one  part  of 
the  procedure  to  another  is  made  clear. 

Alter  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  chips  had  been 
ascertained  by  means  of  sample  A,  the  charge  was 
weighed  out  and  put  into  the  die-ester.  Caustic  soda 
solution,  of  the  desired  concentration  and  volume,  had 
been  prepared  by  diluting  the  necessary  quantity  of 
analyzed  stock  solution  (sample  B)  with  water.  It 
was  then  heated  to  the  charging  temperature  and  run 
into  the  digester,  and  the  cooking  operation  was  be- 
gun by  permitting  live  steam  to  enter  at  the  bottom. 

During  the  cooking,  observations  were  made  at  15- 
minute  intervals  of  (1)  digester  temperature,  (2)  di- 
gester pressure,  (3)  steam  pressure  at  digester  inlet, 
and  (4)  room  temperature.  The  volume  of  liquor  in 
the  digester  was  also  observed,  but  at  hourly  inter- 
vals. These  observations  were  recorded,  and  a 
graphic  "log  of  cook"  was  made  at  tin-  same  time,  an 
example  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  If  at  any  time 
the  digester  temperatures  and  pressures  as  observed 
on  the  thermometer  and  pressure  gauge  did  not  agree 


—  Reference  Notes  on  Page  604.) 

During  the  first  hour  of  cooking  the  digester  pres- 
sure and  temperature  were  brought,  at  a  uniform  rate, 
up  to  the  maximum  to  be  employed,  and  were  held 
constant  at  this  value  during  the  remainder  of  the 
cook.  At  the  end  of  the  cooking  period  the  top  re- 
lief vent  was  opened  and  the  digester  pressure  quickly 
"relieved"  until  "blowing  pressure"  was  reached, 
when  the  vent  was  (dosed,  the  two  blow-off  valves 
were  opened,  and  the  digester  was  emptied  under 
blowing  pressure  with  the  assistance  of  a  steam  ejector 
in  the  blow-off  line. 

The  pulp  was  caught  in  the  blow  pit,  where  it  was 
washed  with  three  or  more  50-gallon  applications  of 
hot  w;iter.  Alter  the  blowing  and  after  each  suc- 
cessive washing  the  pulp  was  allowed  to  drain,  and 
the  drainings  were  pumped  to  the  black-liquor  stor- 
age  tank.       The    washing   operations   were   continued 
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Fig.    1. — Experimental   equipment  for  cooking  by   the  soda 
process. 

when  compared  by  means  of  pressure-temperature 
tables  for  saturated  steam,  the  excess  of  pressure  was 
relieved:  such  a  condition  occurred  as  a  rule  only  dur- 
ing the  first  hour  of  cooking.  The  room  temperature 
and  the  pressure  of  steam  at  digester  inlet  were  kept 
as  near  constant  as  possible  for  all  the  tests,  so  that 
all  conditions  affecting  condensation,  aside  from  the 
cooking  itself,  would  be  uniform.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, steam  of  approximately  the  same  moisture  con- 
tent  was  used  in  all  tests. 


'This  paper  presents  detailed  information  of  value  in  ex- 
perimental  work  in  the  laboratory  and  in  promoting  the 
efficiency  of  commercial  paper-making  plants  employing 
the  soda  process. 


Fig.   2. — Flow   sheet,   showing   course   of  material   through 
the  various  stages  of  treatment  and  testing. 

until  the  last  drainings  were  of  a  specific  gravity 
lower  than  1.003  at  22  deg.  C.  Inasmuch  as  the  top 
relief  pipe  emptied  into  the  blow  pit.  it  was  possible 
to  collect  the  small  amount  of  relief  liquors,  together 
with  the  black  liquors,  in  the  storage  tank,  where  the 
volume  of  the  whole  was  read  off  on  the  graduated 
tank  gauge.    A  sample  of  this  (sample  C)  was  secured 
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for  analysis,  ami  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
recovered  chemicals  determined    I  Pig.  2 

After  the  last  washing  the  crude  pulp  in  the  blow 
pit  was  drained  as  dry  as  possible  and,  by  means  of 
s,  removed  to  a  strong  linen  bag  inclosed  in  a 
perforated  metal  cylinder.  The  pulp  in  this  form 
was  then  placed  under  a  70-ton,  knuckle-joint,  power 
press.  After  being  pressed  to  aboul  :'>u  per  cenl 
bone  dry  the  pulp  was  oexl  "opened  up"  in  a  swing- 
hammer  shredder  running  at  low  speed  and  withoul 
a  cage,  so  that  the  largest  lumps  after  shedding  were 

aboul  hazelnut  size.  This  was  done  to  facilitate  sam- 
pling and  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  dry-weigh1  de- 
terminations. The  shredded  pulp  was  weighed  and 
sampled     sample  I)     for  determining  the  dry  weight. 

It  was  then  mixed  with  water  and  further  opened  up 
in    a    25-pOUnd    Hollander-style    heater,    with     the      roll 

well  off  the  bedplate  so  that  no  real  beating  could  take 
place,  and  was  pumped  from  the  heater  to  a  200 -gal- 
lon stock  tank  at   the  head  of  the  screening   system. 


4       5 

HOURS 

log   ot  i< 

where   it    was   dilute.l   with    water   to   a    known    volume 

mixture  was  then  screened  by  means  id'  a  6  plat, 

diapl  en   «  ttfa   slots  19   inch   « ide.     Th< 

screenings  which  went  over  the  plates  were  then  col 

',.  weighed,  and  sampled  (sample  E  .  as  describ 
ed  for  the  crude  pulp.  The  screened,  unbleached  pulp 
which  went  through  the  screen  slots,  mixed  with  a 
large  amount  ol  -  run  to  a  water  extractor 
trated  Afterwards  it  wan  pumped  to  th< 
paper  machine  made  up  to  ;i  known  vol 
ume  witti  water,  pumped  to  the  machine  screen  (dia 
phragni  type,  0  012  inch  slots.,  mid  rui t  on  a  L5 

inch    r'niirdriniei     paper    machin.       ...     I'l      I 

.  ide  bj   about  0.010    0.01 1  inch  thick 


The  rolls  of  the  screened,  unbleached  pulp  thus  secur- 
ed were  stoled  awaiting  the  tests  to  determine  its  pto- 
perties  foi  which  samples  (i  to  R  were  taken.  Where 
the  screenings  were  so  large  in  amount  as  to  pre- 
clude accuracy  of  sampling  the  crude  unscreened  pulp. 
such  pulp  was  screened  without  the  preliminary  p 
ing,  shredding,  etc.,  and  the  screened  pulp  was  col- 
lected on  a  70-mesh  sieve,  pressed,  shredded,  weighed, 
and  sampled  for  the  yield  determinations.  The 
pulp  was  then  screened  again  and  made  in  into  a 
sheet   as  described. 

The   methods   used   for    determining    dry     weights, 
yield,    quality    of    pulps,    and     composition     of     liquors 
are  given  in  the  appendix.    Appendix  not  given.-    Ed. 
Test  Material   Used — Wood. 

The  test  material  consisted  of  :!1  logs  of  aspen 
(Populus  tremuloides,  Michx.)  cut  from  representa- 
tive trees  growing  intermixed  with  white  birch  near 
Rhinelander,  Wis.  The  trees  were  of  seed  growth, 
and  had  attained  an  average  heighi  of  ll  feet,  with 
straight,  dear  lengths  of  about  'J2  feet  from  which 
tin-  logs  were  cut. 

The  aces  id'  the  logs  varied  from  28  to  12  years,  as 
determined  by  counting  the  annual  ring's.  The  logs 
were  fairly  flee  from  knots,  considering  the  size  ol' 
the  trees  and  tin-  species.  Volume-weight  determin- 
ations on  36  samples,  representative  of  the  whole  ship- 
ment, showed  the  average  hone-dry  weight  per  cubic 
foot  of  green  or  unseasoned  wood  free  from  knots  to 
be  26.68  poun  Is.  The  samples  ranged  from  23.6  to 
31.4  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

As  ;i  rule,  the  test  material  was  sound,  hut  some  of 
the  loirs  had  decayed  hearts.  The  material  was  peel 
ed  by  means  of  a  carpenter's  draw  knife:  all  decayed 
portions  on  the  outside  of  the  pieces  and  all  protrud- 
ing knots  were  chopped  off.  This  cleaned  wood  was 
then  sawed  into  disks  five-eighths  inch  thick  in  the 
direction  id'  the  grain.  Butts,  tops.,  and  all  disks 
containing  decay  or  othei   defects  were  culled. 

The  remaining  sound  disks  were  split  with  the  grain 

into   chips    1    inch    to   (i    inches    by    ( fourth    inch    by 

means  of  ,-i  special  guillotine  chipping  machine.  Ail 
knots  were  culled.  The  chips  were  then  seasoned  to 
!i  i  stant  air-dry  weight,  thoroughly  mixed  ami  screen- 
ed to  remove  sawdust  and  dirt,  and  finally  stored  in 
cans  to  awail  the  cooking  tests. 

Cooking  Chemicals  and  Solutions. 

In    ordinary    mill    practice    'he    soda    cooking    lienors 

aie  made  ;is  previously  described.      The  freshlj 

tici/ed  solution  contains  caustic  soda  NaOB  for  the 
most   part,  hut   a  small  amount   of  soda  ash     sodium  ear- 

bonate,  Na2CO      still  remains  uncausticized.     Various 

impurities  are  also  present,  hut   these  are  considered   to 

ha\ e  no  effeel  in  cooking, 

lii  the  experiments  the  cooking  solutions  were  made 
h,\     dissolving    fused    caustic    soda.    7i>     per     cent 
sodium    oxide    iNaOi.    in    water.      The    resulting   solu- 
tion     was      similiar      to       the      solution      used      in 

commercial  practice  so  tar  as  caustic  soda 
and   soda   ash   are  concerned,   and   there   is   no   reason   to 

believe  that  the  results  should  he  different  in  anj  waj 
from   those   which   would   ha\e   I n   obtained   l>.\    the 

Use     of    en ■  le  I  a  I      liipiOIS     of     'lie       same       e elltratlOU 

aie1  caustii 

Effects  of  Variations  in  the  Cooking  Conditions. 
The   inline, 0f  ii,,.  variable  cooking   condition   in 

each   group   of   tests  on    resultant    yields   and    properties 

of  pulps  ami  consumption  of  cooking  chemicals  is 
shown  graphical!}   in  figures  I  to  15   -      While.  In 
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eral,  the  tests  were  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  which  has  been  described,  minor  departures 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  the  location  of  certain  points 
on  the  diagrams  are  more  or  less  affected  by  such 
variations.  For  this  reason  the  tabulated  data  should 
be  consulted  for  the  exact  conditions  of  each  cook. 
Yields. 

The  effects  on  yields  of  pulp  and  screenings  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  curves  in  Fig.  4.  in  which  the  yields  are 
plotted  against  the  amount  of  caustic  soda,  the  dura- 
tion of  cooking,  the  pressure  of  cooking,  and  the  ini- 
tial concent)  ation  of  can. -tic  soda. 

Amount  of  Caustic  Soda. 

With  increases  in  the  amount  of  caustic  soda  per 
pound  of  wood  the  yield  of  total  crude  pulp  decreased 
at  the  late  of  about  1  pel-  cent  for  each  2  per  cent  of 
caustic  (0.02  pound  NaOB  per  pound  of  wood).  The 
yield  at  zero  caustic  soda  would  probably  fall  between 
80  ami  90  pel-  cent,  being  influenced  only  by  the  cook- 
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Fig.    ;      El  oking    conditions    on    yields    •■!'    total 

crudi  nbleached  ] •■■  1 1>  ana  screenings. 

ing    effeel  "    of    the    water   condensed    from    the     - 
used  in  cooking.       For  high  amounts  of  caustic  soda 
the  curve  tends  to  approach   parallelism  with  the   hori- 
zontal axis.      The  yield  would  not  lie  expected  to  be- 
come zero  unless  exceedingly  large  amounts  of  caustic 

were    US 

For  amounts  of  caustic  soda  ahove  what  may  he  con 
sid. -red  the  minimum  for  successful  cooking  under  the 
conditions  used,  the  yield  of  screened  unbleached  pulp 
was  identical  with  that  of  crude  pulp,  hut  for  smaller 
amounts  of  chemical  it  rapidly  approached  zero,  while 
under  the  sane-  conditions  tin-  screenings  curve  na- 
turally approaches  and  becomes  coincident  with  the 
curve  for  the  total  crude  pulp.      In  this  group  ol 

the   minimum   amount    of   caustic   soda     for     su ssful 

cooking,  so  far  as  yields  alone  are  concerned,  is  a 
where  between  15  and  20  per  cent. 

Duration  of  Cooking. 

The  duration  of  cooking  at  maximum  pressure  in- 
fluenced the  yields  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as 
did  the  amount  of  chemical.  The  yield  of  total  crude 
pulp  decreased  about  1  per  cent  for  each  additional 
hour  of  cooking  at  maximum  pressure.  However,  the 
curve  (Fig.  4  seems  to  approach  parallelism  with  the 
horizontal  axis,  thus  signifying  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  cooking  would  have  hail  no  further  effect.-1 
The  time  allowed  for  these  cooks  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  was  one  hour,  and  the  extended  curve 
indicate-:  a  yield  of  about  tit)  per  cent  for  zero  hours 
duration  at  maximum  pressure.       This  shows  that  the 


greater  part  of  the  cooking  was  accomplished  during 
the  first  hour,  or  before  the  maximum  pressure  was 
attained,  since  during  that  hour  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  wood  substance  had  been  dissolved  and  the  dis- 
solving  effect  during  the  next  12  hours  was  only  one- 
fourth  as  great, 

As  determined  by  the  yield  curves,  the  minimum 
duration  for  successful  cooking  under  the  conditions 
employed  was  between  one  and  three  hours  at  maxi- 
mum pressure.  No  tests  were  made  between  these 
two  points. 

Pressure  of  Cooking. 
I  h    curve   showing   the   influence   of   maximum   cook- 
ing  pressure  or  temperature  on  yields  indicates  that 
all  ot  the  tests  were  made  at  pressures  above  the  mini- 
mum required   for  successful  cooking,  under  tl on 

ditions  employed  for  these  tests;  hence,  no  screenings 
wen-  obtained  from  any  of  the  cooks,  and  tin-  curve 
for  screened  unbleached  pulp  coincides  with  that  for 
crude  pulp.  Increases  of  pressure  from  70  to 
120  pounds  per  square  inch  resulted  in  deer. 
tin-  yields  of  pulp  about  1  per  cent  for  each  live  pounds 
which  indicates  that  the  higher  pressures  increase  the 
thoroughness  of  cooking,  other  conditions  being  con 
stant 

Concentration  of  Caustic  Soda. 
Tin-  tests  varying  the  initial  concentration  of  caui- 
la  in  tie-  digester  liquors  were  also  made  within 

limits  that  resulted  in  thorough  king  for  all  of  the 

Increasing  the   concentration    under    the     con 
ditions    employed    resulted    in    decreasing    the    yields 
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Effects   of  cooking   conditions   on    the   color    (parts 
black)  of  pulp. 

of  pulp  about  1  per  cent  for  each  13  -rams  per  liter 
increase  in  concentration.  It  is  thus  evident  that  with 
a  given  amount  of  chemical  tie-  greater  cooking  effeel 

.    -      ni-ed    by    means    of    the    more    concentrated 
Hons.        A  practical  limit.  ,,f  course,  exists  at   the  point 

Where     the     Volllllle     of     tile     digester     liqUOr     becomes     too 

small  to  afford  favorable  cooking  conditions." 
Properties  of  Unbleached  Pulps— Natural  Color. 

Curves   indicating   tin-   effects  of  th nditioi 

cooking  on    tin-   natural   color   of  th,-   unbleached   pulps 
own   in   Fig.  •">. 
Tin-    larger   tin-   amount    of   caustic    soda    used    per 

pound    of   w I   tin-   lighter   in   color   was   the    pulp,   as 

indicated  by  the  "parts  black"  color  rating,  but  the 
curve  approaches  parallelism  with  the  horzontal  axis 
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as  the  amounts  of  caustic  increase.  White  pulps  or 
with  zero  "parts  black*'  would  not  be  obtained 
even  if  exceedingly  large  amounts  of  chemical  were 
used. 

Longer  periods  of  cooking  produced  lighter-colored 
pulps  up  to  the  point  where  the  maximum  yield  of 
sere,  ned  pulp  was  obtained.  Beyond  this  point  there 
was  a  tendency  for  the  pulp  to  become  slightly  darker 
as  the  duration  of  cooking  was  increased.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  pulp  fibres  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing coloring  matters  from  the  "black  liquors."  It  is 
generally  believe. 1  thai  as  the  cooking  becomes  more 
thorough  the  cellulose  of  the  fibres  gradually  becomes 
more  gelatinous  or  hydrated,  and  would  therefore 
tend  to  retain  coloring  matter  during  the  subsequent 
leaching  and  washing  treatments. 

The  pressure  I  temperature)  of  cooking  seems  to 
have  had  comparatively  little  effect  on  the  color  of 
the  pulp  within  the  range  investigated. 

The  more  thorough  cooking  resulting  from  the  high- 
er initial  concentrations  of  caustic  soda  produced  light- 
er-colored pulps,  although  the  lower  limit  of  the  cook- 
ing  condition  in  these  tests  was  considerably  above  the 
minimum  for  successful  cooking. 
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ings,  bul  shives  disappear  from  the  pulps  only  under 
somewhat  more  severe  cooking  conditions  than  those 
which  reduced  the  yield  of  screenings  to  zero.  At 
tin'  point  of  maximum  yield  of  screened  pulp  the  cook- 
ing has  progressed  far  enough  for  the  fibres  to  be- 
come  more  or  Less  separated  from  each  other,  but  not 
completely  so.  since  some  of  them  still  remain  in 
groups  shives)  small  enough  to  pass  the  screen  slots. 
I'.ut  as  the  cooking  becomes  more  severe  the  fibres  are 
entirely  separated,  and  the  resulting  pulp  is  free  from 
shives.  In  general,  increasing  the  amount  of  caustic 
soda,  the  duration  or  the  temperature  of  cooking,  or 
the  initial  concentration  of  the  digester  liquor  decreas- 
es the  "shiviness"  of  the  pulp. 

Ash  Content. 

The    curves   in    Pig.    7   indicate    that   increasing   the 
thoroughness  of  cooking  within  certain  limits  decreas- 
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Fig.  7 — Effects  of  cooking   conditions   on   the  ash   content 
of   pulp. 
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Effects   «.f   cooking 
«.f  shives   in   pulp. 


While  the  several  curves  si,.,w  n  in   Pig,  5  indicate 

for    each    group    of    tests    more    or    less    change    in    the 
"parts  black"  color  ratings  or  the  depth   of  color,  the 

hues  of  the  pulps  were  not  materially  affected. 

Occurrence  of  Shives. 

Shives   are    most    numerous    in    pulps    from     the     less 

■  are  entirely  absenl  from  those  thor 
oughly   cooked.       Tie-    shives   curves      I         6     bear 
for  the  yields  of  s< 


es  the  ash  content  of  the  pulp;  outside  of  these  limits 
the  ash   content    may   be   increased. 

Since  the  normal  amount  id'  ash  in  aspen  wood  is  not 
over  three  quarters  of  1  per  cent,  the  high  amounts  in 

the    pulps    produced     from    this    wood    in    some    of    the 

tests  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  cooking  chemi- 
cals    which  w.re  not  completely  removed  during  the 

Washing  treatments.  Increasing  amounts  of  ash  as 
the    COOking     conditions     become     more     severe     may     lie 

«liic  to  a  difference  in  physical  character  of  the  cellu- 
lose produced  under  such  conditions  and  the  result- 
ant  in.  rease, |  difficulty  of  leaching  out  and  washing 

a\\a\  anj  residual  and  absorbed  mineral  matters  No 
tests  weri'  made  to  determine  the  character  of  the  ash 
from   an\    of  the   pulps. 

Strength. 

The   stren-th   of   a    pulp   depends   chiefly    upon    three 

•"actors       i     ti,,.  strength  of  the  individual  fibres 
the  felting  or  matting  quality  of  the  fibres ;  and  (3    the 
presence  "i  gelatinized  fibres  and  other  matters  which 
a.t  as  cementing  materials, 
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Severity  of  cooking  is  attended  by  a  weakening  of 
the  cell  walls  and  may  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
strength  of  the  pulp.  This  decrease  of  strength  was 
strongly  marked  in  the  tests  in  which  the  more  severe 
cooking  conditions  were  produced  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  caustic  soda.  It  was  most  rapid  up  to  the 
point  where  the  fibres  were  completely  separated  (in- 
dicated by  the  absence  of  shives),  beyond  whieh  it  was 
less  pronounced.  For  increasing  durations  of  cook- 
ing the  general  trend24  of  the  effect  was  the  same  as 
for  increasing  amounts  of  chemical,  but  the  total  de- 
crease in  strength  was  not  quite  so  great  in  amount 
for  the  range  of  cooking  conditions  investigated. 

Increasing  the  pressure  and  increasing  the  initial 
concentration  beyond  a  certain  point  both  increased 
the  strength  of  the  pulp.  This  effect  is  apparently  con- 
tradictory to  that  found  for  the  other  two  groups  of 
testa  and  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  high  temperatures 
and   high   concentrations  which   would   teud   to   catise 
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lulose  the  less  is  bleaching  required.  However,  dif- 
ficulty of  bleaching  is  occasioned  not  only  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  ligneous  matters,  but  also  by  coloring  matters 
absorbed  in  the  cell  walls  from  the  "black  liquors" 
and  by  the  residual  cooking  chemicals  which  the  leach- 
ing and  washing  treatments  have  failed  to  remove.  In 
the  latter  case  a  certain  amount  of  bleach  is  is  neu- 
tralized by  reactions  with  the  other  chemicals. 

Curves  expressing  the  effects  of  varying  the  cook- 
ing  conditions  on  the  ease  of  bleaching,  as  measured 
by  the  amount  of  bleach  required  to  bring  the  pulps 
to  a  standard  white  color,  are  shown  iu  Fig.  9.  These 
curves  show  that  under  the  conditions  of  cooking  the 
residual  lie-neons  matters  are  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  amount  of  bleach  required,  since 
the  more  thorough  cooking  produces  pulps  that  are 
more  easily  bleached.  The  decrease  in  amount  of 
bleach  required  was  very  rapid  up  to  the  point  where 
shives  were  eliminated;  beyond  this  point  the  effect 
was  less  marked.  It  must  not  be  assume. 1  that  the  slaves 

alone  necessitated  the  larger  amounts  of  bleach.      The 
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Fig.    8. — Effects   of   cooking   conditions    en    the    strength    of 
pulp. 


a    physical   change    in   the    cellulose   with    increase   of 
the  cementing  effect   mentioned   previously. 

Curves  showing  the  influence  of  cooking  condi- 
tions on  the  strength  of  pulp  are  given  in  1- 

Ease  of  Bleaching. 

The  chief  purposes  of  bleaching  are  (1)  to  produce 
a  white  pulp  and  (2  to  destroy  any  non-cellulose  ma- 
terials which  tend  to  make  the  pulp  less  durable.  The 
more  nearly  the  original  pulp  approaches  to  pure  eel- 
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presence  of  Bhives  indicates  an  incomplete  cooking  re- 
action and  implies  that  considerable  ligneous  matter 
may  remain  in  the  other  completely  separate.l.  fibres. 
The  effect  of  severity  of  tin-  cooking  conditions  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  curves  for  the  tests  vary- 
ing the  amount  of  caustic  soda  and  the  duration  of 
cooking,  since  certain  of  the  pulps  produced  in  these 
t.sts  were  less  thoroughly  cooked  than  any  of  those 
from  tl  oups. 

Loss  on  Bleaching. 
The  curves  Bhowing   the   losses  on   ;  as  af- 

fected    by   the   varying  cooking   conditions   are   given 

in  Fig.  10.     As  would  1 xpeeted,  the  loss  decreased 

with  thoroughness  of  cooking.     In  the  tests  varying 
the  amounts   of  chemical   and   the   durations  of  cook- 
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ing  the  rat.'  of  ■  !i  bleaching  loss  with  great- 

ritj  of  cooking  was  fairlj  constant,  bul  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  cooking  conditions  were  extended 
for  higher  values  than  those  used  the  curves  would 
approach  parallelism  with  the  horizental  axis.  Such 
an  effect  was  obtained  for  the  tests  in  which  the  cook- 
ing pressures  were  varied.  It  is  m.t  reasonable  to 
believe  that  more  severe  cooking  would  result  in  pulps 
which  would  suffer  no  loss  whatever  on  bleaching. 

Table  4. 


Cook 
No. 

Concentra- 
tion of 
NftOH. 

Yield  of 

total  crude 

pulp. 

Yield  of 
screenings. 

Bleach 
required. 

Loss  on 
bleaching. 

2 

4 

Orams  per 

liter. 

80 

50 

30 

Per  cent. 
41.10 
41.23 
46.97 

Per  coif. 
0.10 
.03 

.07 

Per  cent. 
15.4 
14.7 
15.8 

Per  cent. 
3.92 
4.08 
1.68 

■  Each  cook  employed  seven  hours'  duration  ;,t  110  pounds 
pressure  per  square  Inch.  The  caustic  soda  charged  am- 
ounted t"  ".-'.-.  pound  per  pound  of  wood.  For  complete 
information   see   appendix,    Table    15. 

The  platted  points  for  the  tests  in  which  the  initial 
concentrations  were  varied  are  so  few  in  number  and 

so  irregular  in  location  that  they  give  little  indication 
of  the   influence  of  'his   factor.      However,   additional 

information  is  obtained  from  soi arlier  tests  of  the 

Forest  Service,  summarized  in  Table  4. 

These   data    indicate   that    increasing   the   concentra- 
tion    reduces    the     loss    on     bleaching,     hence     the    curve 

m   figure   1<>  has   been   drawn   to  show    such    an   effect. 
This   is   substantiated    by   the    fad    thai    varying   the 

amounl     Of    chemical    and     the    duration     and     pressure 

of    cooking    in    each    case    showed    a    reduction    in    the 
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required  curves)  show  more  severe  cooking  with  the 
higher  concentrations. 

The  relativelj    large  amount   of  loss  in   the  case  of 

cook    23   does    noi    seem    to    he    warranted    in    view    ol 

the  well-cooked  condition  of  the  pulp.     Bowever,  the 

laratively   high  strength  of  the  pulp  indicates  an 

abnormal  condition. 

The  loss  in  weight  of  a  pulp  during  bleaching  is 
due  primarily  to  the  removal  of  the  colored  ligneous 
matters  and  to  the  partial  destruction  of  the  cellulose 
itself.  The  matter  is  especially  liable  to  occur  if  the 
bleaching  treatments  are  severe,  or  if  the  cooking 
treatments  have  left  the  cellulose  in  an  easily  oxid- 
ized condition,  so  that  it  is  either  dissolve,!  during 
bleaching  or  broken  up  into  small  particles,  which 
are  removed  in  the  washing  operations.  The  partial 
removal  of  the  mineral  or  ash-forming  constituents 
from  the  pulp  may  also  occasion  some  loss.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ash  in  bleached  pulp  sometimes  tends 
to  increase  over  that  for  the  unbleached  pulp  'due  to 
an  ; umulation  of  lime  compounds  and  other  re- 
sidues  from   tin-   bleaching  solution',   and   hence   may 

Offsel    the   loss  due  to  Other  causes. 

Relation  Between  Properties  and  Yields. 

Many  of  the  curves  expressing  the  effects  of  the 
varying  cooking  conditions  on  the  properties  of  the 
unbleached  pulps  have  bends  or  "breaks"  at  or  near 

the    values    for    the    cooking    conditions    which    result 
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ed  in  the  higheal  yields  oi  screened  pulp,  s,,  general 
is  this  that,  with  decreasing  severity  of  cooking,  the 
occurrence  of  sudden  changes  of  direction  for  curves 
expressing  properties  affords  a  reliable  indication  that 
the  yield  of  screened  unbleached  pulp  is  near  its  maxi- 
mum. This  ia  especially  evident  in  the  curves  foi 
,,f  bleaching. 

Xhat  properties  ol  pulps  are  dircctlj  dependent  upon 

yields   is   well   illustrated    when    amounts     ,,!      bleach 

re    platted    againsl    3  ield  1    ol    total    trude 

pulp,  for  all  o,   1  he  cooks  made 

in  1  hese  e  tperimenta  have  been  platted,  irri 

ti,.  lestii,"  condition  under  which  thej  were  secured.  It 


,,,i  bleach      1    evident  thai  eooks  which  resulted  in  decreased  yields 
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produced  easier  bleaching  pulps.  For  the  higher 
values  slight  differences  in  the  case  of  bleaching,  but 
the  effect  rapidly  diminishes  until  a  large  decrease  in 
the  yields  affords  little  difference  in  the  amounts  of 
bleach  required.  This  would  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  cook  reactions.  The  effect  is 
first  to  remove  the  intercellular  substances  ami  part 
of  the  ligneous  matters  from  the  wood,  then  the  cel- 
lulose itself  begins  to  he  attacked,  and  finally,  after 
the  greater  part  of  ligneous  matters  has  been  removed, 
tlu>  cellulose  alone  is  affected.  The  ease  of  bleaching 
is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  non-cellulose  matters 
present  in  'he  pulp. 

<Mher  properties  of  the  pulps  when  similarly  platted 
against  yields  show  more  or  less  definite  relationships, 
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tions  not  studied  in  these  experiments,  the  desirable 
properties  of  a    pulp  are.   in   general   as   follows: 

1  Low   percentage  of  bleach  required. 

2  Low  loss  of  bleaching. 

3  High  strength. 

(4     Durability     resistance  to  wear  and   decomposi 
'ion  i. 

5  Low   ash   content. 

6  Few  shives. 
Absence  of  dirt. 

-     Light   color  for  the  unbleached  pulp. 

9     Whiteness   of  the   bleached   pulp   with   freedom 
from  certain  undesirable  tints. 

1'    is  iid!    often  thai   any  one  pulp  has  the  advantage 
over  another  in  all  these  properties,  and  for  many  uses 
some  of  them  are  of  no  importance.     For  aspen   pup 
or  other  short  fibred  pulps  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of   book    papers   the   properties   which   are   given 

inosl   consideration  are  fr lom   from  dirl   and  shives 

ami  low  percentage  of  bleach  required,  with  the  at- 
tendant low  loss  on  bleaching.  Both  undercooked  and 
overcooked  pulps  are  t<>  he  avoided. 
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pig,  i   cooking  conditions  on   the  efficiency   In 

in  the  use  of  caustic  soda. 

but  arc  apt  to  l>e  modified  according  to  the  cooking 
condition  varied.  For  instance,  when  varying  the 
amount  of  caustic  soda  or  the  duration  of  cooking, 
decrease, 1  yields  were  attended  l>y  decreased  strength 
of  pulp;  when  initial  concentrations  or  pressures  were 
varied,  the  strength  increased  as  the  yields  decreased. 
Natural  color,  shives.  and  screenings,  however,  were 
little  affected  for  yields  below  54  per  cent.,  no  matter 
how  produced;  for  higher  yields  the  color,  shives  and 
screenings  increased  rapidly  with  increasing  yields. 
The  losses  ,m  hleachiiig  followed  fairly  closely  the 
amounts  of  bleach   required,  and   hence  decreas 

the    yields    decreased. 

Significance  of  Properties. 

There  are  at  present  no  accepted  standards  of  qual- 
ity or  market  grades  of  soda  pulps.  What  may  be  suf- 
ficiently good  quality  for  one  purpose  or  one  mill  may 
lie  pool-  or  medium  quality  for  another.  Aside  from 
hulkiness  ami  opacity,  which  depend  mainly  on  condi- 
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Consumption   of  Caustic  Soda. 

By  consumption  of  caustic  soda  is  mean'  the  neutra- 
lization of  the  free  or  active  caustic  soda  NaOH  ex 
ich  in  the  digesting  liquors.  The  neutrali- 
m  the  combination  of  the  sodium  i  Na 
of  the  alkali  with  the  acid  products  derived  from  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  lignified  fibres  during  the  cooking. 
The  black  liquors  at  the  end  of  the  cooking  treatment 
contain  in  dissolved  form  these  non-alkaline,  sodium 
compounds,  together  with  the  remaining  free  caustic 

soda. 

The  effects  of  varying  the  cooking  conditions  on  the 
consumption  of  caustic  soda,  expressed  in  per  cent  of 
the  amount   charged  or  the  efficiency    in   its  use.  are 

shown    in    Fig.    12.   The   actual    consumption    in    pounds 
per  10(1  pounds  of  w 1  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
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As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  greatest  compar- 
ative efficiency  for  the  rooks  made  with  varying  quan- 
tities of  caustic  soda  resulted  from  the  use  of  the 
smaller  amounts.  However,  when  very  small  amounts 
were  employed,  the  cooking  reactions  were  not  suffi- 
ciently complete,1'  as  indicated  by  the  curves  for  yields 
and  properties  of  the  pulps.  In  this  group  of  tests 
well-cooked  pulps  were  first  obtained  with  about  0.2 
pound  of  NaOH  per  pound  of  wood.  The  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  the  caustic  at  this  point  was  about  So 
per  cent. 

With  increasing  durations  of  cooking  the  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  caustic  soda  steadily  increased  until  it  reach- 
ed a  constant  maximum  value 

An  efficiency  of  95  per  cent  was  obtained  by  seven 
hours'  cooking  at  maximum  pressure  and  since  no 
greater  efficiency  was  secured  by  continuing  the  cook- 
ing four  additional  hours,  it  is  apparent  that  tins  re- 
-  tits  the  maximum  efficiency  attainable.  That  the 
cooking  reactions  are  not  due  entirely  to  the  presence 
of  active  caustic  soda  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  after 
95  per  cent  efficiency  had  been  attained  increased  dura- 
tions resulted  in  some  further  cooking  effect-7  (see 
curves  for  yields  and  properties  of  pulps)  with  no  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  chemical  consumed.  Increas- 
ing the  pressure  also  resulted  in  greater  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  caustic  soda  until  a  maximum  of  95  per  cent 
was    obtained. 

In  all  groups  of  tests  in  which  a  constant  amount  of 
caustic  soda  was  charged  into  the  digester  for  each 
cook,  greater  percentage  efficiency  in  its  use  could 
only  a  greater  actual  consumption  of  the  chemical. 
In  the  group  of  tests  varying  the  amounts  of  caustic 
v„la.  the  decrease  iii  percentage  efficiency  was  accom- 
panied also  by  increase  in  the  actual  consumption. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  more  thorough  cooking, 
whether  produced  by  increasing  the  amount  of  chem- 
ical   in   the   charge   or   the   duration    or  the   pressure   of 

cooking,  is  in  large  part  at  least,  due  to  the  greater 

completeness  of  the  reaction  between  the  chemical  and 
the  wood. 

The    tests   employing    various    initial    concentrations 
of  caustic  Boda  in  the  digester  liquors  (the  amount  of 

caustic  BOda  Charged  always  remaining  the  same!  seem- 
ingly do  not  bear  out  this  conclusion. 

In   most   respects  the  determinations  of  yields  and 

properties  of  the  pulps  in  these  tests  indicated  that  the 
more  concentrate, I  solutions  resulted  in  more  thorough 
COOking,  but  no  increase  in  the  consumption  of  rhemi 
eal    occurred:   in    fact,   with    increase    of   CO] titration, 

a  decrease  of  consumption  and  subsequently  decrease 

rcentage  efficiency  are  indicated.    While  the  pos 

Bibility    of    error    is    not    eliminated,*1    this    result    in 

dicates  the  need   for  further  investigation. 

Relation  between  Caustic  Soda  Consumed  and  Yields 

For  the  purpose  of  further  studying  the  cooking  ef 

of  the  various  conditions  employed,  yields  of  total 

crude  pulps  from  all  of  the  cooks  were  platted  against 

inta  of  caustic  soda  consumed  per  loo  pounds  of 

charged     Pig    m       The  average  ourve  drawn 

through  these  points  indicates  a  definite  relation  be 

tween  yields  and  amounts  of  CSUStic  so, la  consumed,  r, 

•  •  the  i king  conditions.     However,  even  it 

it    is   assumed    that    the    location    of   some   of   the    points 

is  ,i  ,  i mental  errors,  i he  relat ion,  as  > ■  ■ 

individual  □  be  only    an    approximate    one, 

it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  some  of 
the  •  cooking     effects     were     obtained 

without   any   increase   in   the  consumption   of  caustic 


soda.     If  the  curve  were  produced  for  lower  amounts 

Of  caustic  soda,  the  yields  WOUld  probably  be  some- 
where between  80  and  100  per  cent  at  zero  consump- 
tion, since  under  these  conditions  cooking  could  still 
be  effected  by  water  alone-1' 

since  the  completion  of  these  experiments  Mr.  E. 
Sutermeister  has  published"  the  result  of  some  tests 
in  which  a  small  rotary  autoclave  and  copper  flasks 
were  used  as  cooking  vessels.  Yields  varying  from  93 
to  :!4  per  cent  and  consumptions  of  caustic  soda  varying 
from  0  to  29  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  wood  were 
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Pig.    14. — Relation    between    yields    and    amount    of    caustic 
soda  consumed. 

obtained/"  giving  a  relation  similar  to  that  indicated 
by  the  curve  in  Fig.  14.  However,  in  his  experiments  a 
greater  reduction  of  yields  was  obtained  per  unit 
decrease  in  the  caustic  soda  consumed,  which  is  prob- 
ablj  due  to  differences  in  test  material,  method  of  ex- 
perimentation and  apparatus  employed. 

Tin-  actual  consumption  of  caustic  soda  during  cook- 
ing is  a  factor  which  is  not  given  sufficient  considera- 
tion in  commercial  practice,  although  it  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  for  an  intelligent  control  of  the 
cooking  operations.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  consump- 
tion, together  with  the  other  effects  of  the  various 
cooking  conditions.  That  pulp  mills  do  not  ordinarily 
determine  the  consumption  of  caustic  soda  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  its  use  is  due  to  the  length  of  time  neces- 
sary for  the  analysis  of  the  black  Liquors.  While  the 
method    used    in   these   experiments   requires  some   time 

for  carrying  out  the  analysis,  its  occasional  use  in  com- 
mercial operations  would  he  of  benefit  in  determining 
the   conditions   to   be   used    in    future   cooks.  If   there 

were    a    rapid    and    ; urate    method    of    analysis    such 

as   is   used    in   sulphite   mill    operations,   it    would   assist 

in  determining  when  the  cooking  had  progressed  far 
enough,  at  which  time  the  digester  could  be  blown. 
Production  of  undercooked  or  overcooked  pulps  would 

llllis    be    avoided. 

Severity  of  Cooking  as  Indicated  by  Microscopic  Ap- 
pearance of  Fibers. 

\  >d  indication  of  the  thoroughness  or  Beverity  of 

COOking     ma\      be     obtained     by     m  icroseopie     exauiina 

tions  of  the  pulp  fibres1  The  effects  of  \ar\  ing  the 
cooking  conditions  are  shown   in   figure   r> .  curve   A 

represents     the     relative     abundance     Of     \essels     in      the 

pulps,  curve  I'.,  the  raj  cells;  curve  c.  the  fibre  bun- 
dles or  Bhivesj  curve  l>.  the  prominence  of  the  \es- 
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sel  markings:  and  curve  E,  the  apparent  strength  of 
fiber  walls.  Since  there  are  no  absolute  units  for 
measuring  these  effects,  the  ordinates  as  shown  for 
each  curve  represent  arbitrary  units  ranging  from  0 
to  10.  The  photomicrographs  in  Plates  II  to  VII,  in- 
clusive, present  some  of  the  more  pronounced  effects3*. 
while  various  gradations  resulted,35  the  experimental 
pulps  may  be  classified  in  the  following  three  groups : 

Overcooked  pulps. — Severe  digestion  treatments  re- 
sulted in  "over-cooked"  pulps,  examples  of  which  are 
seen  in  Plates  II  and  III.  The  walls  of  the  tillers  show 
a  considerable  degree  of  weakness,  as  indicated  by 
their  thin  transparent  appearance  and  by  their  much 
twisted  and  fractured  condition.  The  relative  num- 
ber of  vessels  present  in  the  pulp  is  Low  as  compared 
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Pig.  15.— Effects  of  cooking  coi  pule  fibers.  A. 
abundance  of  wood  vessels:  B,  ray  cells;  ('.  fiber  bun- 
dles, or  shives;   P.  prominent t  vessel  markings;  and 

E,  apparent,  strength  of  fiber  walls. 

with  the  normal  Dumber  presenl  in  the  wood,  and 
the  pits  and  other  markings  on  them  are  only  dimly 
visible.  Many  of  the  vessels  remaining  are  ragged 
and  partly  disintegrated:  and  the  pulp,  for  the  most 
part  is  also  characterized  by  an  absence  of  the  compar- 
atively thin-walled,  delicate  ray  cells.  Fiber  bun- 
dles also  are  absent,  sine  these  are  made  up  of  til'crs 
bound  together  by  groups  o  fthe  brick-shaped  ray  or 
parenchyma  cell.  The  indistinctness  of  the  vessels 
and  fillers  is  due  chiefly  to  the  removal  of  the  ligne- 
ous   infiltrations   of   the    cell    walls,    in    consequent E 

which  the  elements  developed  very  little  color  from 
the  particular  stain  used  in  making  the  microscopic 
mounts. 

Well-cooked  pulps. — Pulps  produced  under  less  sev- 
ere conditions  are  made  up  of  stronger  fibers,  such 
as  shown  in  Plates  IV  and  V.  The  middle  treatments 
are  apparent  in  the  increasing  Dumber  of  ray  cells  and 
vessels,  the  latter  being  well  preserved  and  showing 
their  markings  quite  clearly.  The  fibers  are  twisted 
or  broken  to  only  a  small  extent,  and  yet  are  so  well 
separated  that  there  are  do  fiber  bundles. 

Undercooked  pulps. — Plates  VI  and  VII  illustrate 
the  characteristics  of  undercooked  pulps,  and  show 
plainly  the  mildness  of  the  digestion  treatments  em- 
ployed in  their  production.  Well-preserved  vessels 
with  sharply  denned  markings  are  clearly  visible,  ray 
cells  are  numerous,  and  the  walls  of  the  fibers  ar 
dissolved  away  than  in  the  more  thoroughly  cooked 
pulps.  Coincident  with  these  characteristics,  there 
are  also  present  many  fiber  bundles  or  shives.  notice- 


aide  even  when  the  microscopic  slides  are  examined 
with  the  naked  eye.  Undercooked  fibers  develop  a 
deep  color  from  the  particular  stain  used  in  mounting, 
and  on  this  account  appear  very  distinct. 

Of  the  several  groups  of  tests,  the  one  varying  the 
amounts  of  caustic  soda  per  pound  of  wood  resulted 
in  the  greatest  range  of  severity  of  cooking  as  deter- 
mined by  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  pulp 
fibers.  A  small  amount  of  chemical  resulted  in  an 
undercooked  pulp.  With  increases  in  the  amount  the 
strength  of  cell  walls  gradually  decreased,  the  wood 
vessels  suffered  gradual  destruction,  and  their  mark- 
ings were  dimmed.  The  ray  cells  and  fiber  bundles 
disappeared  sood  after  the  point  was  reached  where 
the  maximum  yield  was  attained.  The  higher  am- 
ounts of  caustic  gave  the  overcooked  effects. 

For  varying  durations  of  cooking  the  effect  was 
practically  the  same,  and  undercooked  pulps  were  ob- 
tained at  the  shortest  duration  used.  However,  the 
highest   durations  employed   did   not   give  as  severely 


Plate     1.— Paper     Machine,     Forest      Products      Laboratory, 
Madison,    Wis. 

cooked    pulps   as   were   obtained    with    large   amounts 
of  chemical.      While  all  of  the  tests  varying  the  cools 
ing    pressures    resulted     in     fairly    well    cooked     pulps, 

there    was   a    tendency    toward    under king    at    the 

lowest    pressure    use, |.        The    tests    varying    the    initial 

'•"i titrations   also    resulted    in    well-cooked    pulps,   ex- 

cepl  i'ni  the  highest  concentration,  where  a  slight  over- 
cooking effect  was  observed. 

Influence  of  Cooking  Conditions  on  Cost. 
While  it  is  not  feasible  from  the  data  at  hand  to 
discuss  all  cost  factors  affecting  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  pulps,  the  more  direct  effects  of  tin-  cook- 
ing conditions  employed  can  he  shown.  The  actual 
effects  on  the  cost  of  production,  id'  course,  depend  up- 
on various  ,,ther  operating  conditions  at  any  particu- 
lar mill,  hut  the  general  trend  of  the  effects  is  the 
same,  irrespective  of  local  conditions. 

Time. 

Shorter  durations  of  cooking  result  in  more  effi- 
cient use  of  tin-  digesting  apparatus;  more  cooks  can 
he  made  per  day  or  per  week,  and.  as  has  heen  shown, 

yields  of  pulp  per  unit   of  wood  are  also  increased^ 
and  consequently  more  pulp  is  secured  per  cook.    The 
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PLATE    II. 
Fibers    of    an    Over-Cooked     Pulp     Produced    with     a     Large 

Amount    of    Caustic    Soda.       (Cook    4.) 

Partial    disintegration    has    taken    place.        Tin-    fibers    are 

fragmentary  ami   contorted   with   rather   weak   cell   walls. 

Th<-    vessels    with    barely    visible    markings    are    on    the 

point    "f   heint:   eliminated. 


PLATE    V. 
of  a   Well-Cooked    Pulp   Produced   with   a    High    Pres- 
sure  of   Cooking.      (Cook    17.) 
This  is  a  strong,  well-separated  pulp. 


PLATE    III. 
Fibers  of  an  Over-Cooked   Pulp   Produced   with   a   High   Con- 
centration   of    Caustic    Soda.       (Cook    23.) 
Th'  mew  hat  fragmentary. 


■ 
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PLATE    VI. 
Fibers    of    an    Under-Cocked     Pulp    Produced    with    a    Short 
Duraticn    of    Cocking.       I  Cook     16.) 

Ives,  consisting  of  tu ■  more  unseparated   fibers 

whlcl  ich   other,   are   present. 


PLATE    IV. 
Fir.ers    of    a    Well-Cooked     Pulp    Produced    with    a     Medium 
Amount    of    Caustic    Soda.      (Cook    7.) 


PLATE    VII. 
Fibers    cf    an    Undercooked    Pulp    Produced    with    a     Small 
nl    of   Caustic    Soda.      (Cook   9.) 
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greater  plant  capacity  thus  obtained  would  result  in 
a  proportionate  decrease  of  operating  costs  per  ton 
of  pulp. 

Figure  16  shows  the  production  of  pulp  per  24  hours 
continuous  operation  for  each  100  pounds  of  wood  cap- 
acity nt'  digester  as  influenced  by  various  durations  of 
cooking  The  curve  was  derived  from  the  experi- 
mental data,  assuming  a  one  hour  period  for  blowing 
the  digester  after  completing  a  cook  and  for  charging 
the  next  cook,  and  a  similar  period  for  attaining  maxi- 
mum cooking  pressure.  Thus,  for  a  three-hour 
period  at  maximum  pressure,  the  total  time  between 
the  charging  of  two  consecutive  rooks  is  five  hours. 
Computation  -hows  thai  decreasing  the  duration  a1 
maximum  pressure  from  eighl  to  five  hours  bac] 
the  daily  output  4s  per  cent,  while  a  decrease  from 
ten  to  three  hours  increases  the  output  156  per  cent. 
If  the  time  allowed  tor  blowing  and  charging  the 
digesters  and  for  raising  the  digester  pressure  is  de- 
creased, the  increase  in  the  dailj  output  will  be  even 
more  pronounced  as  the  duration  of  cooking  is  short 
ened. 

Steam  Consumption. 

While  the  consumption  of  steam  varies  with  the  dur- 
ation of  cooking,  it  is  influenced  also  by  the  pressure 
maintained   in  the  digester  and   more  by   the   relative 
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volumes  of  the  lii  sre.      Under  the  testing  con- 

ditions  employed,    the    volume   of   liquor    varied    both 
with   the   amount    of  la    charged      the   con- 

centration being  constant  and  with  the  concentration 
amount  of  chemical  being  constant  .  Since  the 
heating  was  accomplished  by  steam  blown  directly  in- 
to the  digester,  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  steam  used 
is  afforded  by  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  liquor  dur- 
ing cooking.36  The  effects  of  the  cooking  conditions 
on  the  resultant  condensations  are  shown  in  figure  17. 
Curves  showing  the  initial  volumes  of  digester  liquors 
for  two  of  the  groups  of  tests  are  also  included  in 
the  same   figure. 

In  the  tests  employing  various  proportions  of  caus 
tie  soda,  the  amount  of  liquor  at  the  start  of  cook  var- 
ied directly  with  the  amount  of  chemical,  as  shown  by 
the  straight-line  curve  The  condensation  also  in 
creased  rapidly  as  the  amounts  were  increased.  The 
downward  turn  in  the  heavy-line  curve  for  the  high- 
er proportions  of  caustic  is  caused  by  the  digester  be- 
coming filled  and  overflowing  through  the  top  relief 


during  the  final  stages  of  cooking.  However,  the  dot- 
ted line  show:-  the  corrected  curve,  taking  the  over- 
flow into  consideration.  The  rapid  increase  in  the 
condensation  is  a  natural  consequence  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  cooking  liquor,  which  has  a  high  speci 
fie  heat. 

In  the  tesK  employing  various  cooking  periods  the 
main  influence  on  steam  consumption  was  the  heat 
lost  l>\  radiation,  since  the  initial  volumes  of  digester 
liquors  were  constant.  The  curve  in  figure  17  repre 
senting  this  effect  has  been  drawn  as  a  straight  line 
to  show  only  the  general  trend.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  thai  the  platted  points  occur  in  two  dis- 
tinct groups.  That  the  reaction  between  wood  and 
caustic  soda  is  of  an  exothermic  or  heat-generating 
nature  may  partly  explain  this  arrangement.  In  the 
one  group,  representing  the  cooks  of  longer  duration. 
the  cooking  reaction  was  practically  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  cooking  period  (see  analogous  curves  in 
Pigs,  12  and  13).  This  would  result  in  relatively  high- 
er amounts  of  condensation,  since  no  heat  of  reaction 
would  be  generated  during  the  later  stages  of  cook- 
ing.3' The  same  explanation  could  apply  to  the  cooks 
made   at    the   higher   pressures. 

The  influence  of  higher  cooking  pressures  on  steam 
consumption  results  from  the  greater  amount  of  steam 
required   to  heat   the  digester  and  its  contents  to  the 
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higher  temperatures.  The  initial  volumes  of  cook- 
ing liquor  did  not  vary.  The  condensation  curve  in- 
dicates   that    this   effect    was   comparatively    small    in 

the     tl    ' 

Like  the  tests  varying  the  amount  of  caustic  soda. 
those  varying  the  initial  concentration  influence  the 
steam  consumption  principally  by  the  amount  of  liquor 
in  the  charge,  which  varies  as  shown  by  the  true  hyper- 
bolic curve  in  figure  17.  Hence,  increasing  the  initial 
concentration  decreased  the  condensation,  as  shown  by 
the  collected  curve  in  figure  17.  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  overflow  of  the  digester  in  cooks  2~i  and 
26 

In  considering  these  results  from  a  commercial 
loint  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  experi- 
mental apparatus  was  comparatively  .small.  On  this 
account  the  heat  or  steam  required  for  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  digester  and  for  replacing  heat  lost 
by  radiation  per  unit  of  digester  capacity  was  far 
greater  than  would  be  experienced  in  mill  op. -ration. 
Hence,  much  less  steam  per  pound  of  chips  would  be 
required   in  commercial   operations   than   is  shown   by 
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urves        The  effects  of  increased  duration  of 
cooking  and  increased  pressures  especially  Mould  be 

much    less    pronoun 1.   since   with   these    radiation  is 

the  more  important  Factor. 

is  de  from  the  direct  cosl  of  strain,  the  condensa- 
tion is  of  importance  in  another  way.  The  tests  have 
shown  that  decreased  intial  concentrations,  other 
cooking  conditions  being  constant,  result  in  less  severe 
cooking.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  decrease  of 
titration  throughout  the  cooking  period,  due  to 
condensation,  also  tends  to  minimize  the  cooking  ef- 
fects in  a  similar  manner.  a 

The  use  of  superheated  steam  in  cooking,  the  in- 
stallation of  larger  digesters,  the  insulation  or  hiL"_'iiie- 
of  digesters,  and  the  use  of  the  minimum  volume  ol 
cooking  liquors  at  the  start  of  cook  arc  means  fre- 
quently employed  by  pulp  mills  to  reduce  the  conden- 
sation. 
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(1)  The  yields  of  pulp  are  higher;  (2)  the  losses  on 
bleaching  are  less;  |  3)  the  amounts  of  chemical 
charged  per  pound  of  wood  are  less;  and  (4)  the 
amounts  of  bleach  required  are  less.  Whether  or 
not  pulp  mills  can  duplicate  or  approach  these  results, 
the  general  trend  of  the  curves  would  not  be  affected. 

Soda  Ash. 

The  amounts  of  caustic  soda  and  sodium  carbonate 
charged  to  the  digester  in  the  several  groups  of  tests 
have  been  calculated  to  show  the  equivalent  amounts 
of  commercial  soda  ash  (58  per  cent  \;i  I  )  per  ton  of 
bleached  pulp  produced.  Pig.  Is.'  Increasing  the 
amounts  of  caustic  soda  charged  per  pound  of  wood 
obviously  results  in  increasing  amounts  of  soda  ash 
per  ton  of  pulp,  and  the  decreased  yields  of  pulp  re- 
sulting from  tlie  more  thorough  cooking  make  the 
etVect  more  pronounced.  A  bend  is  found  in  the 
curve   at    the   point   of  maximum  yield,  since  for  am- 
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•c     Effects    ef    cooking    conditions    on     amount 
chlng   powder  employed   per  ton   of  pulp. 


Chemicals  Per  Ton  of  Pulp. 

The  chemicals  directly  employed   in  the  manufacture 
a   pulp  affect   cost   of  production,  in   that   the  full 

alkali  charged  to  the  digestei   can  not   he 
ered,    while   the    bleaching    powder   after    being 
ther  value.    The  curses  in  figures  Is 
and   !  I  ml'  the  effects  of  the  cooking  condi 

ounts  of  chemicals  employed  per  ton 
bleached  pulp,  were  derived  from  the  ex- 
plained  "I,   page    Is.  appendix. 
-  'han  those  general! 

!     practice,    for    161 1  i  al     re.is.ms  ; 


ounts   of  caustic   below    this   point    the  yields  deci 

rapidly    and    their    Lnfluei on    tin'    amount    of    soda 

ash  employed   per  ton  of  pulp  becomes  more  apparent. 

When    varying    the    durations    and    the    pressor, s    of 

COoking  and    the   initial   concentrations,   the  amounts  of 

soda  ash  per  ton  id'  pulp  were  affected  by  yields  alone. 

and  the  mini in  amount  is  employed  under  condi- 
tions which  give  the  maximum  yields.  Increased 
durations,  pressures,  ami   concentrations    afford     de 

creased  yields,  and   the  amount   of  goda  ash   per  ton   of 

pulp  consequently    is  increased         The  platted  point 

fur  cook   1"  is  not  on  the  curve,  due  to  the  initial  diu'es 
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ter  liquors  for  this  cook  having  had  about  3  per  cent 
lower  causticity  than  the  other  cooks  in  this  group 
of  tests.  Lower  causticities  involve  the  use  of  a 
greater  amount  of  soda  ash  for  the  same  amount  of 
caustic  soda. 

Bleaching  Powder. 

The  curves  in  figure  19  show  that  increasing  the 
amounts  and  concentrations  of  caustic  soda  and  the 
durations  and  pressures  of  cooking  result  in  all  cases 
in  decreasing  the  amounts  of  bleaching  powder  con- 
sumed. 

Yields  do  not  influence  the  calculations,  since  the 
consumption  per  ton  of  bleached  pulp  depends  on  the 
per  cent  of  bleach  required  and  the  bleaching  losses. 
The  ordinates  for  the  curves  represent  bleaching  pow- 
der of  35  per  cent  available  chlorine,  and  losses  in 
making  the  bleaching  solutions   are   disregarded. 

Combined  Cost  of  Wood  and  Chemicals  Per  Ton  of 
Pulp. 

The  curves  in  figure  20  show  costs  for  certain  items 
in  producing  a  ton  of  bleached  pulp  (2,000  pounds 
air-dry  basis)  as  influenced  by  variations  in  the  cook- 
ing conditions.  Curves  marked  A  represent  cost  of 
wood  alone;  curves  B,  cost  of  wood  and  soda  ash;  and 
curves  C,  cost  of  wood,  soda  ash,  and  bleaching  pow- 
der. The  vertical  distances  between  curves  A  and  B 
represenl  cost  of  soda  ash  alone,  and  those  between 
curves  B  and  C  represent  cost  of  bleaching  powder 
alone. 

The  cost  values  were  obtained  by  calculations  from 
the  amounts  of  wood,  soda  ash,  and  bleaching  pow- 
der consumed,  based  on  the  experimental  results.89 
A  90  per  cent  recovery  of  the  cooking  chemicals  charg- 
ed to  the  digester  was  assumed  in  determining  the 
amounts  of  soda  ash  consumed  or  lost  per  ton  of  pulp. 
The  basic  units  for  costs  are  assumed  average  values 
as  follows : 

Wood,  $9  per  solid  cord  (100  cu.  ft.) ;  soda  ash  (58 
per  cent  Na20),  $1  per  100  pounds;  bleaching  powder 
(35  per  cent  available  chlorine),  $1.55  per  100 
pounds.4"  The  bone-dry  weight  of  aspen  wood  is  ta- 
ken as  26.68  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  clear  wood, 
green  volume. 

With  increasing  amounts  of  caustic  soda  in  the  di- 
gester charges  the  cost  due  to  all  three  factors  is  de- 
creased until  the  point  of  maximum  yield  of  good 
pulp  is  attained,  after  which  the  total  costs  increase, 
due  to  the  increasing  amounts  of  wood  and  of  soda  ash 
consumed.  The  decreasing  cost  of  bleaching  pow- 
der only  partially  offsets  the  increase  due  to  the  other 
two  factors. 

With  increasing  durations  the  effect  is  practically 
the  same,  so  far  as  wood  alone  is  concerned,  except 
that  the  increase  in  its  cost  for  higher  durations  is 
not  so  pronounced  as  with  increasing  the  amounts  of 
caustic  soda.  The  soda-ash  costs  alone  are  practical- 
ly constant,  and  hence  increase  the  wood  costs  by  a 
constant  amount.  However,  as  the  durations  increase 
the  bleaching-powder  costs  decreased  sufficiently  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  increasing  wood  costs.  After 
the  minimum  duration  for  successful  cooking  (as  de- 
termined by  yields)  has  been  exceeded,  the  decrease  in 
total  cost  is  very  small,  and  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  offset  increased  costs  incident  to  the  time  element 
discussed   previously. 

For  variations  in  the  pressures  of  cooking,  the  in- 
fluence of  bleaching-powder  costs  is  especially  marked. 
The  minimum  costs  due  to  wood  and  soda  ash  result 


from  the  use  of  the  lower  pressures.  When  bleaching 
is  considered,  the  minimum  cost  is  obtained  by  using 
medium  pressures,  although  the  increases  for  the  high- 
er pressures  are  very  small. 

Combined  costs  for  the  three  factors  are  practically 
unaffected  by  variations  in  the  initial  concentrations, 
but  if  bleaching  is  omitted  the  costs  of  wood  and  soda 
ash  are  larger  with  the  higher  concentrations. 

All  of  the  diagrams  show  that  of  the  three  cost 
factors  considered,  wood  is  of  the  most  importance 
and  that  bleaching  powder  is  more  influential  than 
soda  ash  in  determining  total  costs.  Increases  in 
costs  of  wood  and  soda  ash  with  increasing  severity 
of  cooking  are,  in  all  cases,  offset  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  by  decreases  in  bleaching-powder  costs.  If 
maximum  or  minimum  values"  had  been  used  for 
either  wood,  soda  ash.  or  bleaching  powder,  instead 
of  the  average  value,  or  if  a  different  percentage  re- 
covcn  for  the  soda  ash  had  been  assumed,  the  general 
effects  would  not  lie  changed,  although  they  might  be- 
come more  or  less  pronounced. 

Summary. 

1  The  amount  of  caustic  soda  per  pound  of  wood, 
the  duration  of  cooking,  the  pressure  or  temperature 
of  cooking,  and  the  concentration  of  the  cooking  chem- 
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Fig.  20. — Effects  of  cooking  conditions  on  cost  items  per 
ton  of  pulp.  A.  wood;  B,  wood  and  soda  ash;  and 
C,   wood,  soda  ash,  and  bleaching  powder. 

icals  employed  in  the  production  of  soda  pulp  influ- 
ence the  yield  and  properties  of  the  pulp  by  influencing 
the  severity  of  the  cooking  reactions. 

-  Si  iity  of  cooking  is  an  effect  mainly  of  the 
amount  of  caustic  soda  consumed  per  unit  of  wood. 
Increasing  the  amount  or  concentration  of  the  chemi- 
cal or  the  pressure  of  cooking  produces  a  quicker  re- 
action and  hence  one  more  complete  in  a  given  length 
of  time.  Increasing  the  duration  results  in  a  more 
complete  reaction  because  of  the  longer  time  allowed 
for  the  available  caustic  soda  to  be  consumed. 

(3)  Greater  severity  of  cooking  is  accompanied  by 
a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  crude  pulp,  and  usually  of 
screened  pulp.  If  screenings  are  present  in  consider- 
able quantity  (due  to  incomplete  cooking),  more  thor- 
ough cooking  increases  the  yield  of  screened  pulp. 
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l  The  properties  of  the  pulp  are  influenced  by 
greater  severity  of  cooking  as  follows: 

a     Shives  are  decreased  in  number  or  eliminated, 
b     Bleaching  is  rendered  more  easj   and  the  loss 
on  bleaching  becomes  less. 
The  strength  may  either  decrease  or  increase, 

depending  upon  which  iking  conditions  is 

varied  and  the  degree  of  variation. 
,1  i  The   color   of   the    unbleached    pulp    becomes 
lighter    within    certain    limits,    beyond    which 
it   may,    under    certain     conditions,     become 
darker. 
5     A    good   indication   of   the  severity   of   cooking 
is   the   appearance   of  the   individual    fibers   when    ex- 
amined  mulct-  the  microscope. 

.  The  decreased  yields  resulting  from  more  se- 
ven- cooking  result  in  a  greater  eosl  of  wood  and  soda 
;ish  per  ton  of  pulp.  As  a  rule,  the  smaller  cost  of 
bleaching  powder  incident  to  the  more  easily  bleached 
pulp  produced  bj  thorough  cooking  only  partially 
offsets  the  greatei   cos1  of  wood  and  soda  ash. 

7     While  the  an nt  of  bleach  required  decreases 

with  increasing  severity  of  cooking,  a  point  is  soon 
reached  where  the  decrease  in  bleach  required  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  decrease   in  yields. 

s  Increasing  the  intial  amounl  of  die-ester  liquor 
increases  the  condensation  and  steam  consumption 
and  hence  the  cost  i  because  of  the  greater  volume  to 
be  heated;  increasing  either  the  duration  or  pressure 
has  a  similar  effect  because  of  the  greater  losses  of 
heal  by  radiation. 

9  Yields  (bone-dry  basis)  of  well-separated  un- 
bleached pulps  as  high  as  56  Or  58  pounds  per  100 
pounds  of  wood  can  be  obtained  From  aspen  if  the 
wood  is  of  the  besl  quality.  Yields  of  from  54  to 
55  per  cent  wen-  obtained  which  required  only  from 
Hi  to  11  per  cent  of  bleach.  The  variation  in  yields 
obtained  bj  changing  the  cooking  conditions  was  from 
Hi  to  >s  pounds  per  hid  pounds  <>l  wood  charged,  or 
about  26  per  cenl  based  on  the  lowest  yield. 

10  Minimum  total  durations  of  from  3  to   I  hours 

may  be  successfully  applied  to  th iking   of  aspen 

for  bleaching  pulps,  provided  the  other  cooking  condi 
tions  are  properlj   maintained. 

11  Aspen  may  be  successfully  cooked  with  ,i  mini 
mum  of  from  'Jn  to  '_'■">  pounds  of  caustic  soda  charged 
per  lnii  pounds  of  wood.  The  amount  of  this  chemi 
cal  actually  consumed  in  the  production  of  well  cook 
ed   bleaching  pulps  varies  from    18  to  24   pounds  per 

100  |  lounds  of  w I 

Practical  Value  of  Results. 

'1*1 xperiments   discussed    in    this    bulletin     have 

shown  in  detail  the  effects  of  certain  cooking  condi 
tions  on  the  yields  and  properties  of  the  resultant 
pulp,  on  tin-  efficiency  of  the  cooking  chemicals,  and 
en  various  items  affecting  costs  of  production      Prom 

,d\       of     these      results      il      should      he      posslhle      for     a 

mill   operatoi    so   to   regulate    the   cooking    process   as 

ield  of  pulp  of  the 
de»j red  qualitj  at  a  minimum  cost  for  chemicals,  fuel, 
labor,  and  overhead  ehargi  it   as  the  operation 

is  affected  bj    the  cooking  conditions  considered. 

Th.  'el  who. I  used  in  tl xperiments  af 

forded    yields   of   p; I    pulp    from    in   to   2a    per   cent 

higher  than  tin-  better  run  of  tin-  yields  reported   bj 

pulp    mills.        Moreover,    Rome    of    ties,     exper ntal 

aineil  w  ith  periods  and 


hss  chemicals  than  an-  employed  commercially.  Al- 
though the  laboratory  results  may  not  he  equalled  in 
mill  practice,  the  possibility  id'  greatly  increase. 1  effi- 
ciencj  in  the  process  of  converting  wood  into  soda 
pulp  is  indicated. 


The  Appendix  to  Dr.  Surface's  bulletin  is  not  re- 
produced in  these  columns.  This  portion  of  the 
treatise  deals  with  the  qualities  of  aspen  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial   for   paper   pulp,   and    the    uature   of   the    pulp    pie 

du I.    There  are  also  records  of  the  series  tests,  with 

tallies,  description  of  methods  for  auxiliary  tests  for 
properties  oi  unbleached  pulp,  and  analyses  id'  soda 
liquors. 

The  results  id'  autoclave  tests  made  in  1909  by  Mr. 
Sutermeister  form  an  interesting  study  and  a  bibli- 
ography, giving  references  on  the  properties  of  aspen 
ami  its  use  as  a  pulp  wood,  the  soda  process,  and  the 
effects  ol  caustic  soda  and  water  and  cellulose  brings 
to  a  close  a  most  enlightening  treatise. 


Reference  Notes. 

Manufacturers'  analysis. 

ihe    numerals   opposite   each    platted    point    on    tin-   curves 
m    the   serial   numbers   ol    the  cooks.     (See  Tables    10   to   14. i 

'"See   Tauss's   experiments,   Table    l. 
Tauss   used    fur   a    single    boi  Ing    as    high    as    7    pounds    of 
caustic  s.Hia   per  pound  of  wood,  ami   the  yield  or  undissolved 

l]    after    Hue.,    hours    a<    58.8    i nds    per    square    inch 

steam   pressure  amounted  to  8.62  per  cent   for  beech  anil  j.st 

per  cent    I'm-   pine.       with    t    i nds   caustic   soda    per   pound 

of    w i    in    each    el'    three    successive    three-hour    treatments 

under  a   steam   pressure  "f   132.3  pounds   per  square  Inch,   the 

yields   tor   the   two   w Is   were   20.61    per   cent,   ami    is  .20   per 

eeni.  respectively.      This  latter  proportion  of  caustic  soda  was 

ten  "i   i iini.s  -is  great  as  is  ordinaril]    employed  in  com- 

mercial    practice.        Also    tin-    other    . king    conditions    were 

proportionately  more  severe 

-•Figures  i -'  una  i :-.  shew  that  the  active  cooking  chemical 
u.i  consumed  at  the  end  of  7  hours  at  maximum  pressure; 
it  is  therefore  net  apparent  from  tins.,  tests  what  would  be 
lie    effect    of   continued    i king    in    the    presence   of  available 

sella. 

the    Initial    concentratioi  I     tie-    volume    of 

i    liquor:    at    the  start   of  cook   decreased    (see   Fig.    17), 
Inci    lie-  amount   of  caustic  soda   was   held  constant,     i 

Ing  concentrations  would  eventuallj    result   in  a   volume 
of   digester    liquor   so   small    that    the    whole   charge    of   chips 

would    not    i...   covered    until    late   in    tin-   , king    period   after 

Hi.,    liquor    had    beer      ufflcientlj     diluted    by    the    condensed 
steam   used   in  coot.  this   case  part   of  the  chips  would 

receive    ver;  anient,    while    the    remainder    would 

more   n  The   resulting    pulp 

would    represent    a    composite   of   tie-    two    conditions. 

Special    i it  iken   to  eliminate   the  Influence 

of  am.     Further   it    does   nol    Beem   reasonable   thai    the  cook- 
"on   which   removed   the  llgnln   and   other  organic   mat- 
ters  should    have    produced    In    tie-    fibrous   residue   or   pulp   a 
concentration    of   the    mineral    constituents    which    -•.    to    form 

the      I 

ifflclenl    tot    expressing    the    effect    In 

'I'le-   tin.    curve   would   i"-  expected   to   have  a   bend 

coinciding   with   tin-  polnl   of  maximum   yield  of  screened   pulp 

or    Die    point     where    the    sle 

Set    i  "  ■   ■  ilon,   p    6, 

ii    Is    i   well-known  chemical  law   thai   In  ordei    to  carrj    n 

I.  ictli  ■    of  completion  for  one  of  the  read 

i hi;  su  i  rtaln  ex- 

i     the    other    chemical    or    chemicals    which    take    pail     in 

us   thai    tie 
the  chemical  i  in   nol   be   100  per  cenl        The  speed  of  th<    re 
ii  op,.i  tlonal  to  the  amounl  of  1 hi 



Tabli 

quo 

due   t..   the   platted 
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points   for  these   two   cooks   that   the   curves   indicate   greater 
consumption   of  caustic   soda  at  the   lower  concentrations. 

-"'See  Tauss's  experiments,   Table  1. 

Paper,   p.   15,   No.  2,   vol.  9,  Sept.  25,  1912. 

siln  obtaining  yields  higher  than  75  per  cent,  the  test  ma- 
terial was  treated  at  atmospheric  pressure.  Under  this  con- 
dition the  cooking  effect  of  water  alone  would  have  but  lit- 
tle influence  unless  long  duration  of  treatment  were  used. 

-The    boiling   of  rags   with   caustic   soda  solutions   for   the 
production  of  rag  pulps   is  controlled   in   this   manner. 

l>i    the  normal  appearance  of  fibers  in  the  uncooked  wood 
see  Plates   VIII  and   IX.   as  well  as   the  discussion  on  p.   42. 

Plates  8  and  9  not  reproduced. — Ed.  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine. 

3*The  remarks  following  the  title  of  each  plate  and  the 
discussion  in  the  text  are  not  based  on  the  fields  shown  in 
the   photomicrographs  alone. 

■■Tin-  photomicrographs,,  in  the  order  of  their  sequence, 
show   gradations   of   severity   of  cooking. 

;,;The  steam   used  was  not   perfectly   dry.   containing  a  small 

amount   of   moisture   or    "priming."        However,    as    the    steam 

was    of    approximately    the    same    moisture    content     for    all 

tests,   the   "condensation"   was   proportional   to   the   amount   of 

used. 

"The    ( densation    curve    i  liquor    in    digester — gallons)    in 

fig.  3,  which  is  typical  for  most  of  the  individual  cooks  in 
experiments,  also  show  a  greater  rati-  of  condensation 
at  the  end  of  the  cook  than  at  earlier  periods  except  during 
the  first  hour  when  the  pressure  was  being  increased.  Tins 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  heat  other  than 
from    the   steam   alone,    was   supplied    to    thi  during 

the  earlier  stages  of  cooking.     As  the  cooking  reaction  is  most 
is   at    the   beginning,    it    seems    probable    that    the   heat 
supplied    was    heat    of   reaction. 

•■Ml  is  evident  that  the  effects  obtained  in  the  tests  vary- 
ing the  initial  concentrations  are  much  less  pronounced  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  dilutii 

had    been   absent.       The   autoclave   tests,   for   which   data   are 
given   in   Table   15,  afford  fairly  conclusive   proof  of  this. 

were  calculated  by   interpolating  from   the 
yield  curves   (fig.  4 1   the   loss  on    i  0),   and 

the  curves  for  soda  ash   and  bleaching   powder  employed    per 

ton    of    pulp    (figs.    18    and    19),    and    not    from    actual    test    data. 

On  this  account  platted  points  have  been  omitted. 

Reasonable    maximum,    average,    and    minimum    valu.s    for 
i   cord"  of  asp.  n  f.o.b.  mill  are  $11,   $'.<.  an. I 
mined    from    statistical    reports    received    from    a    numl 
mills.        Correspondence   with   pulp   manufacturers   brought    the 
information   that    reasonable  maximum,  average,   and   minimum 
unit    costs   as   defined   above   may    be   assumed    with    a    fair    ,le- 
accuracy    as    follows:     For    soda    ash.     $1..'".     Jl,    and 
$0.85;    for   bleaching   powder.    $2.05,    $1.55,   and    $1.10.      These 
".1  upon  market  fluctuations  alone,  but  vary 
through    the   range   given,    due   largely    to   differences    in    freight 
charges    for    mills    in    different    localities.        The    actual    selling 
price    of    ",".s    per    cent"    soda    ash    is    10-4s    .greater    than     the 
manufacturer's    or    market    quotations,    since     the     latter    are 
u   the  old   standard   of   "4s   per  cent"  soda  ash. 
footnote,   p.   37. 
'•The    more    general    statements    in    the    summary     will      be 
found    to   coincide   in   a   greater   or   less   degree    with    previously 
existing    opinions,    a    fact    not    surprising    when    it    is    rem.-m- 

ri   carried   on   for   half  a 

century.        On   the   other   hand,    satisfactory    evidence    and    data 

-.•    opinions    have    not    been    available.        The 

present    investigation    affords    such    information,    as    well    as    a 

basis   for  more  specific  conclusions. 


WILL  MAKE  BOXES  AT  VANCOUVER. 

A  new  industry  that  will,  when  running  to  full 
capacity,  employ  200  hands,  will  shortly  he  established 
within  the  confines:  of  Greater  Vancouver,  according 
to  Mr.  -I.  R.  Davison,  industrial  commissioner  for  Van- 
couver. .Mr.  Davison  stated  that  an  United  - 
firm  composed  of  Boston  capitalists,  manufacturing 
a  patented  wooden  box.  would,  in  February  or  March, 
locate  on  a  site  to  be  selected  bordering  on  the  1 
River. 

The  company  is  capitalized  at  $250,000,  fully  paid 
up.  and  will  make  from  British  Columbia  timber  a 
new  style  packing  box,  three-ply  veneer,  with  varying 
thickness,  air-tight  and  impervious  to  moisture,  and 
will  do  a  trade  with  Ceylon.  India.  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  British  Columbia  produces  the  par- 
ticular quality  of  timber  required  for  the  cases. 


Notes  on  Causticising 

SINDALL  and  BACON 
(1) — Recovered  Ash  and  Lime. 
The  conditions  which  make  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  handling  of  the  processes  by  which  paper 
making  fibres  are  converted  into  pulp  are  now  so 
well  understood  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  methods 
for  improving  them.  Nevertheless  a  survej  of  the 
operations  involved  and  a  consideration  of  their 
mutual  dependence  will  be  of  value  to  students  and 
others  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  detail,  and  who 
may  be  personally  concerned  in  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting the  besl   results.     This  would  apply  particularly 

to    those    to    whom    has    been    given    the    charge    of    the 

plant,  and  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  theo- 
retical   principles    underlying   the    technical    practice 

demanded  by  an\  specific  process.  It  is  true  that  a 
high  efficiency  obtains  in  most  mills  using  the  soda 
treatment  for  esparto  and  similar  fibrous  materials, 
ami  mainly  through  the  skilled  work  of  the  chemist 
in  charge,  but  the  ordinary  t.-\t  books  do  not  give  the 
average  student  just  the  information  he  needs  when 
seeking    to    instruct     himself    as    to    the    reasons    why 

a  cei-tain  method  adopted  in  practice  always  gives 
a  g 1  result,  or  on  the  contrary  a  poor  result. 

The  pr ss  of  caustieising  recovered  ash  and  soda 

is  perhaps  one  of  the  mosl  interesting  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
pulp,  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  value  of  a  know- 
ledge of  fust   princip 

The  chemicals  used  are,  recovered  ash  obtained  from 
tie-  residua]  liquors  of  boilings  of  raw  material,  alkali 
of  carbonate  of  soda  required  to  make  up  losses  in 
tl"'   recovery   of  soda,   ami   caustic   lime. 

The  first  is  a  crude  form  of  carbonate  of  so, la  de- 
rive,! from  the  combustion  of  tie-  black  soda  liquors 
rich  in  carbonaceous  matter  dissolved  from  the 
inal  fibre.  It  varies  considerably  in  composition  con- 
taining active  so, hi  Na20  from  :;s  per  cenl  to  50  per 
cent  according  to  the  care  exercised  in  the  recov- 
ery  pro 

The  second  material  is  the  comparatively  pure 
commercial  carbonate  of  soda,  the  composition  of  which 

is  practically  isiant.    Tie-  contenl  of  soda  is  :,s  per 

cent  \a,()  equivalent  to  marly  100  per  cenl  car- 
bonate of  soda,  ;m, I   unless  the  alkali   has  I ome   wel 

by  undue  exposure  to  water  this  percentage  may 
be  relied  on. 

Since  the  carbonate  of  soda  has  no  resolving  ac- 
tion  on   raw  fibre  it   cannot   be  used   in  the   form  of 

carbonate  and  its  iversion  into  caustic  alkali  is  the 

first  step  towards  th,-  production  of  a  paper  pulp. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  third  chemical  caustic  lime. 
This  material  is  n,.t  of  constant  composition,  some 
limes  containing  a  large  proportion  of  stone,  others 
being  imperfectly  burnt  in  preparation,  and  all  forms 
deterioration  by  exposure,  owing 
moisture  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  air.  The  proportion  of  active  lime  CaO  is 
therefore  not  a  constant  amount. 

Table  1— Equivalent  Weights  of  Recovered  Ash. 

'<  >•  ■    '  '  Tons  cwts  qrs  lbs. 

4s 100  0  0             0 

-Ki 104  6  3  23 

-W 109  1  3 

1- 114  7  2            6 

40 120  0  0             0 

126  6  1            7 

36 133  6  2  18 
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Table  2 Equivalent  Weights  of  Caustic  Lime.  on  to  say  thai  the  paper  mill  would  be  kept  running 

so  lone  as  there  is  any  water  at  all  in  the  river  avail- 

%CaO                               Tons         ewts       qrs        lbs.  able  for  power. 

gg   '                                   jq2            0            1          18  Xesterdaj   the  river  showed  signs  of  rising,  bu1  the 

lu"J            3            i            •>  rise  was  nol  great  enough  to  be  of  any  use. 

106            7            2          IT  .\ir.   Booth   explained  that   the   water  now   was    is 

92 L08          13            :'>          19  inches  lower  than  it  should  be,  according  to  the  agree- 

90 HI            2            0          26  iM,.nt  which  the  firm  had  with  the  government. 

The  effect   of  varying  constitution   of  these  chem-  Every  efforl   lias  been  made  to  conserve  the  water 

ieals  is  shown  in  the   following  tallies:  so  that  the  various  mills  may  be  run  alternately,  as  the 

Tli?!.                  mstanl     results    in     the     process    of  firm  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  mills  in  operation, 

causticising  it  is  essential  to  make  allowances  for  any  At    thi.   pregent   time  some   j  -,00  men   are   working 

serious  variation  in  the  composition  of  the  recovered  ;i,.(1,m,|  the  yards  and  nulls.    There  are  now  more  men 

ash.    In  practice  the  method  of  production  of  the  ash  , )IMI1  there  is  work  for,   but   the   firm   is  not   willing 

keeps  the  variation  from  day  to  day  within  very  small      t(1  ,.,y  ,,rr  ,mv  lv  thall  is  absolutely   aescessary. 

limits,  as  will  be  shown  later.  .             ,             „  ,,      „.           ,      ,                 „_             , 

..           ...  , .     „   ..       ...   .                   .    .,    .    .           ,        .  An    employee   ot   the   firm    who    has    seen    L-i    vears 

1-rom    Table  2  it   will    he   noticed   that   in   order  to  '  .  .•    .        ,      .     .                              ,                . 

.  .,                                 >•■,.•  service,  said   that    he  had   never  seen   such   an   uutor- 

get  the  same  amount  ot  caustic  soda   from  a  recover-  ,                                  ,             .             ,         ,              TI       ,     ,         , 

...                                                „       ,       ..,.,,  tunate   year  as  the  past   one  has  been.     He  declared 

ed  ash  showing  varying  percentages  ot  soda,  ditter-  ,         .  ■    ,.■                  ,',          ,               ,     ,       . ...       ,          , 

,        .   .        • ,.  r   '      ,        °.   ,      .  .           „,  that   1 1  !■•  hrm  as  well  as  the  men  had  suffered   much 

ent  actual  weights  ot   the  ash   must   1 »« -  taken,     thus  ,        ,      .,         -,<■    •.           •  ,, 

.,,  ,                                 .    ,       ,„„  .„          ,,„                         ,  loss   hv   the   mills   being   idle. 
it  will  lie  necessary  to  take  1J0  tons  of  40  per  cent  asli 

in    order  to   get    the   same   amount    of   caustic    as   that  

obtained  from  100  tons  of  4s  per  cent  ash. 

similarly  in  the  quantities  of  caustic  lime  used,  the  NEW   LIFTING   MACHINERY. 
same  attention  must  be  given  to  the  actual  percentage 

of  CaO.  Thus  104  1-4  tons  of  96  per  cent  lime  will  Two  booklets  descriptive  of  new  machinery  made  by 
produce  the  same  result  as  109  tons  of  92  per  cent  lime,  the  Herbert  .Morris  Crane  and  Hoist  Co.,  Limited,  in- 
other  things  being  equal.  dicate  excellent  progress  in  catering  to  peculiar  needs 

The  losses   which   naturally   occur  in   the   recovery  of  "sera  of  bheir  elfsJof  products.     Bulletin   B9  de- 

of  the  soda  are  made  up  by  the  use  of  fresh  alkali  or  scnbes   a.  "T   standard   overhead    crane.     Instead    o 

carbonate  of  soda,  wind,  is  used   in  the  proportions  nim"''?-'  '»  ,1'"  toP £  the  "&  "»  """"!  ",  overhead 

required   a .rding  to  the  amounl    of  ash   recovered,  travelling  cranes,  the  type     S6     is  designed   to  run 

Under  the   besl    conditions   it    is   possible   to   recover  ""  "'r  lower  flange  oi  two  parallel  I  beams.     These 

l  per  cct  of  the  caustic  soda  originally  used.    The  '"">  JV?"*"1*  '•'";'  1"'ams-  orspecial  beams  simply 

remaining   15   per  cent    is   lost    in    various   directions     a"*c '  1"  1l"'  r°.J  *russes-.    ^a1  ",'"  .,,"m,"(!'- 

as  will  be  sec,  late-  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  ac-  st"ke  "v,"r-v    P™^    "'•"'    »  the   reduction  d 

tual   recovery   process,   and   this   quantity   has   to   be  ^ost  made    possible   by   the   elimination   „i    the   usual 

replaced   by  fresh   alkali.  I. rackets. 

It   is   cheaper  to   use   the  alkali   and    caustieise   it    to-  Another  feature  is  that  the  stivs.es  on  the  structure 

gether  with  the  recovered   ash  than  to  make  up  the  i,s"H  are  vvv>'  mwh  si,»P'iti"d.      Sometimes  the  wall 

!   by   using  caustic  soda   purchased   as   such    since  of  a  building  would  carry  the  crane,  crane  runwaj 

the  eost   p..,-  unit  of  active  soda   Xa  ,0  is  higher  for  l"i"1  v,'1-,»':lll.v-  hut  it  is  too  weak  to  resist  the  i 

caustic    soda    than    it    is    for    alkali    causticised   at    the  ""•""'-    effec1    Of    an    ordinary    srane    carried    on    wall 

mill.— Paper  Makers'  Monthly  Journal.  brackets. 

Still  another  greal  advantage  possessed  by  the  type 

"S6"  Crane  is  to  be  found  in  its  ability  to  connect  up 

OTTAWA  RIVER  ABNORMALLY  LOW.  wi1h  a   M"ms  Overhead   Runway.       The  combination 

is  a  source  ol   much   time-economy,    as    it     eliminates 

iwa,  October  5.  -      Not    only   is  the   low  water  of  man\    useless  re  handlings  of  the  load. 

tawa  River  causing  some  1,000  men  to  idle  ahoul  Bulletin  Y17  describes  the  Morris  Folding  Tubular 

*'•  str.  .  ts  Of  Hull  just    now.  hut   it   is  also  causing  con  St. d   Tripod.        One    feature   Which    will   appeal    to  con 

■derable  anxiety  to  the  fir I'  J.  I.'.  Booth.  The  ser-  tractors,  structural  engineers,  stone  workers  and  oilier 

question   which   now   faces  that   COmpanj    is   where  users  of  this  kind   of  lifting  gear  is  the  abilitj    to   fold 

is   the    pulp    coming    from    which    is    expected    to    keep  up  the  tripod   without  removing  an\    bolts  or  |  ins. 

their  paper  mills  running.  A    ,, ,.„.„,    ,-,.,„,,,.   |s   provided  OH   each    foot    to   , 

It    is  learned   that    within   a   couple   of  weeks  a    large  the  tripod  to  carry  a  load  on  soft   '.'round,  and  a  square 

ply   of  375   tons,   which   was   stored    early    in   the     point  L'ives  a  g I  "grip"  on  harder  surfao 

ng.  will  he  about  exhausted.     While  the  mills  were  Another    new     feature    is    the    provision    of    a    small 

I  mining   early    in    the    season    a    large   quantity    of   pulp  pulle\    at    the   top  of  the   tripod   hy   which   ,,   .small 

ired  for  future  use  in  the  yards.    In  consequen an  he  used  to  haul  up  the  heavj   lifting  block  or  to 

ot   tin-  war  there   I, as  been   an   uniisualU    heavy  demand  handle    \eiy    light    loads   quickly. 

newspaper,  and  consequently  the  big  pile  has  h ecu  Bverj   tripod  is  tested  with  a  60  per  cent 

"s"''  "P-  so   that    the   safety   of   the   user   is   always   assured. 

Mr.  Jackson  Booth,  explained  yesterday  that  unless  it  is  also  worthj    of  note  that  even  in  the  one  ton 

'he   river   rises  so   that    the    firm   can   oper  Capacitj    the   tripod    is   light     enough     for     one     man     to 

pulp  mills,  which  have  been  closed  for  uearlj  carry  o  his  shoulder.      Those  who  have  hid  experi 

•ulp  would  have  to  he  bought     This  is  ence  of  hauling  around  the  liome-madt 

rom   the   general   custom,   hut    he   went  leg  will  he  able  to  appreciat     tins  feature  to  the  full. 
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WHO'S    WHO 


IN    THE    PULP    AND    PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


MR.  GEORGE  E.  CHALLES 


"  Do  you  know  C'halles  ?  "  -"  Well,  I  should  say 
that  I  do.  He  is  the  fellow  that  has  such  a  great 
admiration  for  Hawkesbury  Pulp."  remarked  a  wide- 
ly known  paper  manufacturer  across  the  border  when 
asked  this  question  a  few  weeks  ago.  And  George  E. 
Challes,  who  for  many  years  has  been  selling  easj 
bleaching  sulphite  for  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  of  Montreal,  from  New  York  City  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  is  per- 
haps the  most  widely-known  Canadian  calling  con- 
stantly upon  the  trade  in  Uncle  Sam's  domain.  He 
has  always  believed  in  the  superiority  of  his  product, 
talked  it  in  season  and  out  and  so  convincingly  that 
the  firm  to-day  dispose  of  the  major  portion  of  fifty 
thousand  tons  annually  in  the  great  market  to  the 
south,  although  never  neglecting  the  requirements  of 
their  Canadian  custi rs. 


"The  man  on  the  road."  for  the  company,  he  travels 

over  forty  thousand  miles  a  year  on  the  average  and 
never  misses  a  trip.  There  are  few  more  conver- 
sant with  the  market  situation,  the  sources  of  supply, 
manufacturing  facilities,  foreign  shipments  and  sta- 
tistical   data    than   he. 

Any  mill  supply  man  plays  a  decidedly  important 
ami  influential  part  in  the  great  paper  trade  of  the 
country.  He  is  the  barometer  of  conditions,  the 
library  of  knowledge  and  the  storehouse  of  facts — 
for  the   selling  end  of  any   organization   is   the    vital 


force  which  keeps  the  industry  busy  and  the  work- 
men employed.  For  thirty-four  years  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  has  been  actively  connected  with  the 
pulp  and  paper  trade.  That  has  been  his  hobby  and 
life  work. 

Xapanee  is  the  capital  of  the  united  counties  of  Len- 
nox and  Addington,  and  it  was  there  that  Mr.  Challes 
was  born  in  1857.  After  completing  his  education  at 
the  public  schools  and  the  Xapanee  Academy,  as  the 
upper  school  was  then  known,  lie  landed  his  first  job 
in  a  local  law  office,  where  he  performed  clerical  work 
for  five  years.  Then  one  day  a  vacancy  occurred  on 
the  stall'  of  the  old  Napanee  .Mills  Paper  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  at  Xapanee  Mills,  now  known  as  St rathcoua. 
located  aliout  five  miles  up  the  river.  He  secured  the 
position,  and  thus  entered  upon  his  tirst  introduction 
to  the  business,  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  mill  sup- 
plies ami  attending  to  the  correspondence.  William 
Eanson,  now  of  Hanson  Bros.,  a  leading  financial  firm 

in    Montreal,   was   the   salesman   of   the    Nap! Paper 

Co.,  in  Toronto.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  Travellers'  Insurance  Co..  of  Hart  lord. 
Conn.,  for  the  province  of  Quebec  ami  another  man 
had  to  lie  selected  in  his  place.  Mr.  Challes  was  sent 
to  Toronto  to  undertake  the  task  and  given  charge  of 
the  warehouse  at  111  Bay  Street.  The  Xapanee  Ta- 
per Mills  had  three  machines  in  those  days.  The 
widest  was  seventy  t  ad  travelled  at  about 
one  hundred  ami  fifty  feel  per  minute,  which,  when 
contrasted  with  the  big  Fourdriniers  of  the  present 
time  with  a  width  of  two  hundred  inches  and  over 
and  speeding  along  at  the  rate  of  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred  feet   every  sixty  seconds,  affords  s ■  cm p- 

tion  of  the  rapid  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the 
art  of  producing  news  print.  The  output  of  the  Xa- 
panee mills  was  about  eighl  tons  per  day  of  news  and 
semi  book    papers.         The    industry    supplied    the    Mail. 

Globe,  Telegram  and  the  World  with  paper  which  then 
commanded  about  seven  cents  per  pound,  being  made 
principally  from  soda  pulp  and  rags,  the  Napanee 
n  maintaining  a  soda  pulp  plant  at  Penelon 
Falls,  Ont.  Gradually  ground  wood  pulp  and  sul- 
phite came  into  use  which  lowered  the  figure  for  the 
product  until  in  the  early  nineties  news  print  could 
he   bought    for   about    three   ami    half  emits.        Th.'    Xa- 

panee   paper  Co.  slowly   found   itself  outdistan 1   in 

competition  in  material  and  output,  and  got  into  fin- 
ancial difficulties.  The  mills  were  eventually  sold  and 
went    into  another  line  of  product. 

It  was  about  this  time  that   Mr.  Challes  met  his  old 
ami  life-long  friend.  John  !>'.  Barber,  the  dean  of  the 
paper   trade   in    Canada,    one    afternoon    on    the    si 
who  suggested   that    his  services  be   tendered   to   the 
a  town   mills  and   the   Riordon   Pulp   and    Paper 
Co.      Feeling  that  there  was  a  good  future  in  this  con- 
nection,   it   was   not    many   weeks   later,    in    1893,   that 
.Mr.    Challes    went    on    the    road    to    sell    the    outp 
news   print   of  the    h'iordon    plant    at    Merritton.   which 
was    then    about    twenty    Tons    per    day.    and    to    d 
a    portion   of   his   time   to   handling   the    hook    papers 
made   by    William    Barber   ami    Bros,    at    the    hist 
Georgetown  mill.       The  Riordon  Co.  were  not  manu- 
facturing sulphite   in   any   quantity   and   the   big  pro- 
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don  ;it  Hawkesbury  was  an  after-development 
For  Borne  years  .Ah-.  Challes  sold  jointly  for  the  Barber 
and  Riordon,  and  when  the  latter  branched  out  heavily 
in  the  sulphite  fibre  line  in  the  late  nineties,  he  de- 
I  all  his  energies  to  their  work.  Tn  the  evolu- 
tion of  affairs  the  Riordon  Company  have  eeased  mak- 
ing paper  of  any  kind,  and  now  turn  out  fifty  thous- 
and tons  annually  of  chemical  pulp,  being  the  lar- 
-  si  producers  in  the  British  Empire  at  their  mills 
at  Hawkesbury  and  Merritton. 

Tli.'  company  have  two  sales  managers,  who  have 
always  worked  together  in  harmony  and  unity  T  .1 
ason  directing  the  selling  end  Prom  the  head 
offices  in  Montreal  and  .Mi-.  ChaHes  doing  the  travel- 
ling and  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  trade  at  all 
outsid.-  points.  Spending  fully  three-quarters  of  his 
time  on  the  road,  the  daily  reports  Forwarded  by  him. 
are  always  complete  and  up  to-date. 

A   man  of  i,w  hobbies,  he  knows  the  pulp  situation 
thoroughly   and    intimately,   and   enjoys   a   continent- 
wide  connection  with  the  trade,  having  come  in  eh.se 
contact    with    practically   all    the    book,    writing    and 
bond  paper  manufacturers  in  America.     A  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  is  spent  in  interviewing  manufaetur- 
ross   the  line,  and   he  never  fails   to   uphold    Can 
a.han    institutions,   industries   and    policies.        On    any 
matters  of  international  importance  to   the  trade  he 
expresses   his   views   frankly   and    fully,    and    has   thus 
gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he 
A  resident  of  Toronto  lor  thirty-two 
he  is  ,,ne  ,,f  the  vet, u-an  representatives  on  Bay 
Street,  where  he  lias  had  a  warehouse  or  office  for  this 
long  period. 

Hi-  riews  on  the  sulphite  situation  at  the  presenl 
time  are  interesting,  due  to  conditions  arising  Erom 
H'''  " ;:r       "Yes,"  he  said,  "owing  to  the  shutting  off 

ropean    supplies,   which    came    to    America    at    the 
Ol   about  eighl   hundred  tons  a  day  and  the  ship- 
ments on  the  docks,  which  have  been  cleaned  up   there 

has   been   a   natural   Stiffening   of   prices.        Canada    fur- 
nishes  the   Cited    States   about   seventv    thousand    tons 

of  sulphite  each  year  and.  after  the  outbreak  of  bos 

lllties,  there  were  numerous  anxious  inquiries  from  all 

'he  land  asking  us  to  furnish  ,,„„■, s  quanta 

snort    notice,   hut   our  product    is  pretty   well 

contracted    for.    ami    we    protect    all    those    whom    have 

been  our  customers  for  years.      [t  has  always  been  the 

policy  ot    the   firm   to  safeguard    the   welfare   of   its   pa- 

m  every  way.  and  no  advantage  is  being  take, 
"»  presenl  state  of  affairs.     Naturally  there  has  he,.,, 

'"nee  of  a    few  dollars.   h„t    contracts   for  a    Ion- 

'  j,."""<  ' ntered  '»'»"■       N •  can  guarantee 

''"'  :,">   extended  period  under  presenl  circum 

Tr;;;       V'1","   ,l"'   ''"""'"  "'"   l"'in-   forth   no 

11  depends  largely  upon  the  length  of  the 
"•;''  ''  conditions  ami   domestic  quantities  that 

'"'    Obtained.         I    understand    that    Swedish     mills 
closed    down    partially,    and    that     mos,     of    their 

1     n  bought  up.      There  may  he  a  short 
',•';" rv  "'•  February  next,  but   those   in   inti 

daily   touch    with   the   trade   are   disposed    to   view 
'""■-    dispassionately    .,||(|    fu|  fl 

I""1   •"'"-'.V   by   the   law    of  suppi,    and   ,,, 
M,.  challes  ,s  a  director  of  the  .\hi.ihi  ,.„„,,.  .,,„, 

Whose    mw    mill    at    Iro, j8    |.;,||s    is    M()U 

"    one    hundred    and    seVent      tons     "f 

'■"'  P?«P  Per  day,  and  a  news  print  ,,,,11  , 
""  which  w,ii  produc,   250  tons  daily 

is    . ,he     I' 


Queen  city  Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Foresters. 
Rehoboam  Lodge,  A.F.  and  A.M..  Cyrene  Preceptory 
and  Rameses  Temple,  Mystic  shrine.     Occasionally  he 

does  some  curling  in  the  winter  with  the  Queen  City 
Cluh.  and  in  the  old  days  played  a  pretty  fair  hand 
at  billiards,  hut  his  interests  are  such  that  when  at 
home  In'  prefers  to  spend  his  time  at  his  own  fireside, 
enjoying  a  quiet  smoke,  the  daily  news  and  trade 
press,  of  which  he  is  a  diligent  reader. 


NORWEGIAN  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 
"  Farmand"  says.  September  19th,  "The  shipments  of 

cellulose  to  America  have  been  and  still  are  enormous. 
At  present  the  market  for  cellulose  is  quiet,  hut  very 
firm. 

After  the  large  shipments  which  were  made  to  1*.  K. 
after  the  navigation  was  reopened  the  enquiry  from 
that    country    for   mechanical   wood    pulp   has   subsided. 

A  maker  of  mechanical  pulp  told  us  that  on  Wed- 
nesday he  received  a  telegram  from  a  papermaker  at 
Ghent,  Belgium,  asking  if  it  was  possible  to  charter 
ami  the  Freight  and  war-risk  insurance  will  certainly 
lie  high.  Other  exporters  told  us  that  they  had  like- 
wise had  enquiries  from  Prance.  The  pulp  situation 
will  soon  he  changed,  if  Prance  ami  Belgium  resume 
their  importations  which  have  been  quite  stopped  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

It  is  customary  that  the  hoards  of  directors  of  the 
Norwegian    and    the    Swedish    Wood    Pulp    associations 

met  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  matters.    This  week 

the  Swedish  hoard  has  been  to  Christ  ia  nia.  We  under- 
stand that  the  two  hoards  considered  the  situation  for 
mechanical  wood  pulp  on  the  whole  as  very  good.  The 
Upper  Gulf  mills  have  contracts  with  French  paper- 
makers  and  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  Prance,  being 

able    to    take    these    parcels,    there    was    a     little    nervous- 

less,  as  these  mills  are  obliged  to  ship  within  the  close 
id'  navigation.  It  would  help  them  considerably,  if 
they  wen-  able  to  ship  in  Norwegian  vessels,  hut  the 
Swedish  State  does  not  undertake  war  risk  insurance 
id'    gOOds   except    on    Swedish    keels.       Kf  forts    have    heell 

made  to  get  the  Norwegian  Erigsvareforsikring  to  in- 
sure Swedish  wood  pulp  in  Norwegian  \essels  and  this 
has  I n  arrangi  d. 


DROUGHT  TESTS  FOREST  FIRE  PROTECTION 
PLANS. 

The  efficiency  and  resources  id'  all  forest-protec- 
tive organizations  in  Canada  have  been  put  to  a  severe 
test  this  year  by  the  prolonged  drought  which  prevail- 
ed  throughout   the  greater  portion  of  Canada  during 

He  early  part  of  August.  It  seems  probable  that  1914 
Will  he  recorded  as  the  worst  fire  year  since  1910. 
The  situation  in  Southern  British  Columbia  has  heeii 
\er.\  serious,  and  great  areas  have  been  burned  over  iii 
Alberta,  on  the  east  slope  ,»f  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Northern    Ontario    has   suffered    severely. 

Tin'  railways  are  no  longer  tl hid'  source  of  forest 

lir.s.  and  the  necessity    for  a  stricter  control  of  tl 
ting  of  tires  by  settlers  for  clearing  land  is  becoming 
increasing!}   apparent.     Also,  in  man)   sections,  i 
jallj    on   cut  over   lauds,    where    most    of   the   tires   . 
inate.   the   establishment    of   a    more   adequate   patrol 
system  is  essential  to  protect  young  growth  and  prev- 
ent the  spread  of  fires  into  old  timber.    Tl stension 

of  the  merit   Bystem  in  the  appointment   of  fu,    i 
in   the   ien  lees  of   both    the    Dominion   and    the    I' 

Governments  is  necessary  if  the  I, est  results  in  fire 
tion  an-  t,,  he  secured.     Clyde  Leavitt,  in  <  Ion 
■  ion. 
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To  pay  a  visit  to  most  of  the  British  paper  mills. 
one  could  hardly  realise  that  we  are  at  war  with  the 
••Fatherland."  and  that  we  are  also  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  greatest  wars  ever  experienced  in  the 
world's  history.  Thanks  to  the  British  Navy,  there 
are  plenty  of  raw  materials  in  stock,  and  every  day 
shipments  from  Scandinavia  and  Canada  are  arriving 
at  the  principal  ports.  Compare  this  state  of  affairs 
with  Germany  and  Austria.  In  Germany,  all  the  news 
papers  are  cut  down  to  the  barest  minimum,  and  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  paper  owing  to  mills  having  to  1m-  closed 
in  order  that  the  army  may  get  all  the  available  men. 
All  the  newspapers  that  I  have  sen  lately  in  London 
from  Germany  show  that  things  are  in  a  crucial  condi 
tion  ami  numerous  advertisements  have  been  replaced 
by  notices  mourning  the  loss  of  relatives  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  great  European  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy. The  loss  of  these  advertisements,  of  course,  will 
•  ell  against  the  revenue  of  news-paper  and  indirectly 
the  paper  mills  will  suffer.  In  Austria-Hungary  there 
is  the  same  story  to  tell — in  fact,  the  Austrians  are  in 
a  more  strained'  position  than  the  Germans.  Paper- 
making  is  also  difficult  to  carry  out  in  France,  hut  in 
Finland  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  while  still  ex- 
isting and  exporting  fairly  large  uantities,  lias  experi- 
'  some  difficulty  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour. 
Italy  is  now  reported  to  be  short  of  sulphite  and  sul- 
phate for  her  mills,  and  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
are  troubled  with  low  water  in  their  rivers  (which 
must  necessarily  reduce  the  output  of  mills'  and  the 
shipping  question.  However,  shipments  from  Norway 
have  up  *o  the  present  time  been  fairly  regular,  hut 
at  times  there  is  an  uncertainty  aboul  the  arrivals 
from  Sweden.  In  all  cases.  Swedish  and  Finnish  pulp 
and  paper  have  to  be  carried  by  neutral  ships,  but 
the  insurance  against  war  risk  has  been  considerably 
reduced  which  adds  greatly  to  shipping  movet 
So  that  taking  a  survey  all  round,  the  British,  Can 
adian  and  the  American  nulls  are  having  a  peaceful 
time  for  the  carrying  out  id'  pulp  and  paper  n 
facture  and  between  them  they  should  capture  a  large 
portion  of  the  markets  where  the  Germans  ami  Aus- 
trians have  had  a  good  footing.  Numerous  enquir- 
ies ;ire  being  made  in  Scandinavia  about  sulphite  and 
sulphate,  owing  to  the  falling  off  of  the  German 
supply,  hut  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  very  little  busi 
ness  has  been  transacted  w  ith  the  states. 

Prices  Firm  in  England. 

Though  raw  materials  have  got  over  the  war  panic 
by  now.  prices  of  papers  in  Bngland  have  not  been  re- 
duced. Newsprint  is  changing  hands  at  '■'<  cuts  to 
.'i'.j  cents  per  lh.  and  nearly  every  decent  newspaper  is 
laying  in  stocks  which  cover  hundreds  of  tons.  .Mills 
making  newsprint  are  consequently  running  full  cap- 
acity. In  order,  classes  of  papers  such  as  art,  tinted 
printings,  writing  papers,  banks,  wrappings,  etc., 
mills  tire  busily  engaged.  hi  thin  papers,  such  as  thin 
arts  and  thin  printings,  etc..  Germany  was  a 
supplier  and  no  doubt  there  may  he  in  the  near  future 

a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  these  chea] imodities. 

There  is  also  likely  to  be  a  shortage  in  paper  for  pho- 
tographic   purposes,    as    the    French    mills    have    their 


staffs  serving  in  the  war.  Water  conditions  prevent 
photographic  papers  from  being  made  here  in  Eng- 
land— at  least  that  is  the  contention — an  consequently 
the  French  and  Germans  had  till  the  trade.  Trices  id' 
all  fine  and  colored  papers  tire  still  on  the  higher  basis, 
and  will  keep  so. 

The  Supplies  of  Pulp. 

Since  the  se id  tnid  third  week  in  September,  Bri- 
tish mill  owners  have  been  purchasing  Large  supplies 
of  sulphite  and  sulphate.       The  demand  towards  the 

r\[<\  id'  September  fell  off  somewhat,  so  that  onlj  small 
parcels  are  changing  hands  tit   prices  which  tire  on  a 

high  basis,  owing  to  the  cost  of  shipping,  insure is, 

etc.  which  usually  arise  in  war  time.  In  my  last 
despatch  to  the  l'ulp  and  Paper  Magazine  I  gave  Mi< 
total  imports  of  pulps  for  August,  since  the  end  of 
\ uvriist  the  arivals  up  to  the  third  week  in  Septem- 
ber,   the    latest    figures    Issued    b\     the   Custom    House    to 

me.  are  as  follows:  Chemical  (bleached)  dry.  1,368 
tons:  chemical  (unbleached  dry.  L-8,822  tons:  chemi- 
cal,   wet.     1,530     tons:     gTOUndwOOd,      dry.      550      tons: 

groundwood,    moist,   54,550  tons.     This   is   practically 

three    Weeks'   .suppU     of    pulps.         (  ))l    lleW    business,    cash 

was  againsl  documents.  of  the  totals.  Canada  sup- 
plied al t    13,000  tons  of  ground  wood  and  Newfound 

land   about    1,000  tons,   the   rest    mostly   coming   IV 

Norway.  Trices  in  London  may  be  quoted  in  or  about 
the  following  region,  ground  wood  being  much  cheap 
er  Sulphite  bleached  No.  I  $65  to  $72;  easj  bleach 
ing,  $50  to  $52;  "news"  or  strong  quality,  -+4(1  to  $48; 
unbleached  soda  No.  1  $46  to  $48;  kraft,  $46  to  $47; 
groundwood,  moist.  $10.60  to  $12;  groundwood,  dry, 
$24  to  $25. 

Trices  are  c.i.f.  I, on, Ion  and  other  British  ports. 
In  Scandinavia  reports  are  current  that  the  low  water 
is  materially  affecting  the  output  of  the  pulp  mills, 
and  prices  are  inclined  to  reach  a  higner  level.  Ger 
man  and  Austrian  pulp  mills  are  practically  closed. 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Labor. 

Esparto  is  arriving  in  small  quantities,  and  prices 
are  very  high.     In  fact,  stocks  of  esparto     are     very 

small.       A    t: i    trade   is   being   done    in    rags,    ami 

-  have  advanced  till  round  for  all  grades. 
Chemicals  and  Fillings. 

In  the  chemical  markets  business  is  not  so  brisk. 
Alkali  companies  tire  doing  very  well,  so  much  so  that 
the  ordinary  'Jl  shares  in  the  United  Alkali  Company 
have  advanced  loo  per  cent  since  the  end  of  August. 
In  many  respects  the  chemical  trade  in  Bngland  is 
receiving  a  great  stimulus  by  the  elimination  of  Ger- 
man competition  and  better  prices  are  being  secured. 
The  slighl  set-back  at  present  is  not  dm-  to  dullness 
in  paper  trade,  but  to  tin-  low  state  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry. Bleaching  powder  can  lie  bought  in  spot  lots 
tit  $34,  caustic  soda.  77  per  cent,  at  $24.50,  76  per  cent 
-  ■  and  tin  to  hi1  per  Cen1  tit  .s:;4  to  $35.  Sulphur  is 
scarce  and  rosin  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  In  fillings, 
china  (day   contracts  can   be  made   with   considerable 

concessions.  The  output  is  reduced  as  tie-  demand 
ha  sheen  reduced.  Mineral  white  is  <_'ettin<.'  very 
scarce  and  large  supplies  of  terra  alba  are  being  used 
in  place  of  French  chalk. 
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Pulp  and   Paper  News 

G.  A.  Howell,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  an  extend- 
ed business  trip  through  Ohio  and  other  middle  west 
states.  He  reports  that  the  paper  mills  are  fairly  busy 
and  are  looking  forward  to  imporved  conditions 

ds  soon  as  the  Transcontinental  railway  is  running 
and  reasonable  freighl  rates  obtained,  many  outside 
buyers  of  pulp  wood  are  expected  to  go  into  New  On- 
tario and  widen  the  market  for  the  settlers'  timber. 
The  New  Ontario  Colonization  Company,  of  Jackson- 
boro,  <>nt..  are  going  ahead  with  the  building  of  roads 
and  the  erection  of  houses  and  carrying  on  their  plans 
of  development  in  the  way  of  making  preparations  to 
promote  settlement  and.  with  the  sale  of  pulp  conces- 
sions, other  expansions  industrially  and  agriculturally 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  Hon.  W.  11. 
Hearst,  the  new  Premier  of  Ontario,  who  is  retaining 
the  portfolio  of  Lands.  Forests  and  .Mines,  which  he 
lias  ably  filled  for  the  past  three  years,  in  an  address 
to  the  people  of  the  province  has  pointed  out  that 
stock  is  now  being  taken  of  the  value  of  the  natural 
rces  of  the  province,  particularly  of  timber  and 
pulp  wood  from  which  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  Ontario  has  been  derive!  in  the  past; 
and  it  is  expected  'hat  at  an  early  date  the  province 
will  have  as  complete  information  as  possible  with  re- 
ference to  its  natural  resources  so  that  the  Government 
may  he  the  better  able  to  determine  the  value  of  these 
irees  from  a  revenue  producing  standpoint  for  the 
future  and  the  best  means  of  conserving  and  dealing 
with  them  to  secure  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Manley  Chew,  of  Midland,  formerly  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  East  Simcoe,  has  purchased  from  the  On- 
tario Government  thirty-six  square  miles  of  fire-swept 
and  damaged  timber  at  $8.50  per  thousand  feet  ami 
two  dollars  timber  dues. 

The  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  arc  now  turning 
out  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons  a  da\  at  their 
ground  wood  plant  at  Iroquois  Kails  and  arc  preparing 
to  take  out  great  quantities  of  pulp  wood  during  the 
coming  esason.  A  town  site  is  being  laid  out.  and  a 
Bewerage  and  waterworks  system  installed,  while 
houses  arc  being  erected  for  the  workmen.  Good  pro- 
is  being  made  on  construction  of  the  new  paper 
mill  which,  it  is  expected,  will  lie  in  operation  by  May 
or  June  next  and  will  have  an  output  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  day. 

The  Canada  Paper  Company    has    scut    out    to    the 

trade   a    neat   card,   printed    in   fed    and    blue   on    coated 

i'lanks.  six  ply,  bearing  the  motto  "Business  as 

Attached  to  the  card  is  a  slip  printed  in  blue, 

it  prey  tinted  art  paper,  such-  finish,  reproducing  a 

editorial   from  a  Toronto  paper  mi  the  advisabil- 

adopting  and  living  up  to  the  motto  during  the 

progri  ss  of  t he   war. 

The  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills.  Toronto,  are  turning 
veral  new  cover  papers  known  as  Thorncliffe 
i,  which  come  in  buff,  lavender,  watteau,  platin 

idel    bin.-.    Nile   green,   and    shrimp.         lake    many 

paper  firms,  tin-  company  arc  now   featuring  on 
all  their  samples  tic  words  "Made  in  Canada." 

The  provisions  of  the  Ontario  Workman's  Oomp.  nsa 
Hon    Act    will   com.-  into  effect   on  .laniiar\    1st    next     An 

i  ist   been   passed  extending  until 
inufacturers  must  file 

•  "lis    with    (  on, mission    w  ho 

•  -   '■•■:     in    order   to   c,t    mat 


Ottawa  Notes 


Ottawa.  Out..  October  10.— The  low  water  situation 
has  now  reached  an  acute  stage  in  Ottawa.  The  water 
is  now  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  lowest  record  known 
since  1858  and  as  a  result  the  E.  P>.  Eddy  Company, 
Ltd..  has  been  forced  to  close  down  two  of  its  paper 
mills,  throwing  112  men  out  of  work. 

The  officials  of  the  company  state,  however,  that  they 
are  determined  to  do  as  much  as  possible  to  give  em- 
ployment to  their  men  and  with  this  in  view  have 
planned  to  operate  their  pulp  and  paper  mills  alter- 
nately. It  is  impossible  to  run  both  at  the  same  time 
as  the  water  has  reached  such  a  dangerously  low  level. 
However,  the  pulp  mills  will  be  run  for  a  time  and 
the  paper  mills  then  kept  going  with  the  supply  thus 
produced  and  so  on.  The  water  is  now  lower  in  the 
Ottawa  than  it  has  been  since  the  company  was  first 
established  over  half  a  century  apro.  with  the  exception 
of  one  year. 

The  .1.  I!.  Booth  Company,  which  some  time  ago  had 
to  close  down  its  saw  mills  as  a  result  of  lack  of  head 
at  the  Chaudiere,  is  still  doing  its  best  to  keep  its  pulp 
and  paper  mills  "romp  but  there  is  of  course  the  pros- 
pect that  if  conditions  do  not  improve  it  will  have  to 
further  curtail  its  operations  in  this  respect. 

Some  $5,000  worth  of  lumber  of  different  kinds 
destroyed  last  week  in  a  fire  in  the  lumber  yards  of 
the  Gilmour  and  Hughson  Company  at  Hull.  Only  able 
work  by  the  Hull  fire  brigade  prevented  a  conflagra- 
tion which  would  have  burned  the  millions  of  1- 
saw  lumber  and  pulpwood  in  the  yards.  As  it  was 
about    150,000   feet    of  lumber  was  destroyed. 

Local  newspapers  which  scattered  extras  broadcast 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  arc  beginning  to  curtail 
these  editions  somewhat  and  the  size  of  regular  edi- 
tions is  also  being  cut  down.  As  these  conditions 
are  according  to  report  being  duplicated  in  many 
other  Canadian  cities  it  is  being  anticipated  that  the 
somewhat  extraordinary  demand  for  news  print  for 
extras  which  was  a  feature  af  the  beginning  of  the 
war  will  drop  somewhat.  However,  on  account  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  American  supply  of  Norwegian  pulp 
it  is  believed  that  the  United  states  will  supply  a  de- 
mand greater  than  Canadian  mills  can  fill  quite  apart 
from  home  consumption. 

In  spite  of  the  attractive  market  for  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  presented  by  the  present  situation  the  out- 
break of  war  has  put  a  stop  to  the  incorporation  at 
Ottawa  of  pulp  and  paper  companies,  formerly  so  ac- 
tive. Scarcely  a  single  company  of  this  kind  has  re 
ceived  letters  patent  in  the  last  three  months  where 
Formerlj   tiny  were  being  organized  at  an  average  of 

Ollc      per     Week. 

The  Canadian  Trade  and  Commerce  Department 
is  being  flooded  with  inquiries  from  Europe  for  Can- 
adian pulp  ami  paper  products.  Recent  inquiri 
this  kind  related  to  the  procuring  in  Canada  of  print 
ing,  wrapping  and  every  other  kind  of  paper  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  stationery  .  sandpaper,  pulp,  leather- 
board,  pulpboard,  etc.  MAC. 


CANADIANS  HONORED. 
Mr.  J.  P.  White,  manager  of  the  woods  department 

ami   sawmills  of  the    Kiordon    Pulp  and    Paper   Co..   has 

been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Forestry  Committee 
of  the  American  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers' 

Association    for  the  ensuing  year.     The  ether  Canadian 

member  appointed   to  this  committee  is   Mr    John  s. 
Gillies,  of  the  GUliea  Lumber  Company,  of  Braeside 

•  »nt. 
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The  Taggart  Paper  Company  of  Watertown,  N.Y., 
has  been  placed  on  the  so-called  profit  sharing  plan. 
Eighl  of  the  old  employes  who  have  been  associated 
in  the  paper-making  business  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  whom  have  been  important  factors  in  helping 
the  company  to  make  money,  will  become  stockhold- 
ers. The  company  will  continue  to  be  conducted  un- 
der the  direction  of  Geo.  C.  Sherman,  and  will  be 
increased  from  a  +100.000  to  a  million  dollar  corpora- 
tion. The  company  owns  and  operates  two  mills,  one 
at  Felts  Mills,  and  the  other  at  Great  Bend,  N.Y. 
Newsprint  is  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  over  thirty-live 
tons  daily,  and  this  will  be  largely  increased  in  the 
future.  To  this  end  the  company  is  preparing  to 
build  a  new  dam  on  the  Black   River  for  more   power. 

*  #       * 

Mr.  Sherman  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Taggart  Paper  Company  for  twenty-six  years.  lie 
succeeded  the  late  \V.  \V.  Taggart.  while  I).  M.  Ander- 
son had  for  many  years  been  president  id'  the  company. 
About  a  month  ago.  .Mr.  Sherman  purchased  Mr.  An- 
derson "s  interest  and  is  now  president.  His  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Katherine  Sherman  Pox,  is  vice-president, 
and  .1.  Victor  Baron  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Through  Mr.  Sherman's  benevolence,  none  of  those 
taken  into  the  company  will  be  forced  to  advance  a 
dollar.  Each  receives  a  big  slice  of  the  stock,  the  to- 
tal being  something  over  one  half  id'  the  entire  am- 
ount, so  that  although  Mr.  Sherman  is  the  main  stock- 
holder, the  Control  goes  to  those  who  l)o\V  become  in,  in 

bers  of  the  concern.  The  profii  year  by  year  will 
be  applied  in  paying  each  man's  share.  Oil  the  other 
hand,  this  ileal  provides  an  unquestioned  source  id' 
revenue  for  Mi-.  Sherman's  family  in  case  of  his  de 
misc.  and  at  the  same  time  shifts  from  his  shoulders 
a  large  amount  of  active  responsibility. 

*  #       * 

Harry  Gould,  of  Lyons  Falls,  N.Y.,  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  as  the  probable  successor  of  I).  M.  An 
derson,  as  general  manager  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company,  will  not  be  named  to  the  position.  One  of 
the  officers  of  the  company  made  this  statement  last 
week,  and  supplemented  it  with  the  information  that 
the  position  is  still  vacant,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so 
for  some  time  to  come.  While  Mr.  Gould  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in  the  paper-making  in- 
dustry in  northern  New  York,  he  is  a  man  of  wealth. 
and  would  prefer  to  remain  at  Lyons  Falls  in  his  pri 
s, m  capacity  in  connection  with  the  G.  H.  P.  Gould 
interests.  *       *       * 

Maine  paper  manufacturers,  in  common  with  lumber 
interests,  will  not  cut  as  much  timber  during  the  com 
ing  year  as  last.  Fred  A.  Gilbert  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  spruce  wood  interests  of  the  Great  Northern  Pa- 
per Company  says  that  he  has  been  instructed  by  the 
President.  Garrett  Schenck,  to  cut  80.000,000  feet  of 
spruce  this  year.  Last  year,  this  company  cut  120,000,- 
000  feet  on  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  River  waters. 
Vice-President  X.  C.  Ayer,  of  the  Eastern  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  stated  that  his  company  will  probably 
not  cut  as  many  logs  this  year  as  last  on  account  of  the 
dull  condition  of  the  lumber  market.      The  demand  for 


paper  is  strong,  and  the  company  has  an  average  sup- 
ply of  pulpwood  on  hand. 

*  #       * 

The  American  Pox  Board  Company,  of  Grand  Ra- 
pids, Mich.,  which  has  just  completed  the  erection  of 
a  big  new  plant,  has  taken  over  a  fibreboard  plant 
located  in  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  and  is  moving  the  plant 
to  the  new  structure  erected  in  Grand  Rapids.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  employees  who  worked  in  Battle 
Creek   will   go  to  Grand    Rapids  to  work   in  the  new 

plant. 

*  #       # 

The  Colin  Gardner  Paper  Company,  of  Middletown, 
0.,  is  installing  a  new  power  plant.  The  plans  for 
the  plant  involve  quite  an  improvement.  The  foun- 
dations are  already  in  on  the  strip  of  ground  between 
the  .Miami  River  and  mill  race.  The  plans  and  speci 
lications  for  the  boilers  and  stacks  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  days,  when  the  work  of  installation  will  be 
rushed  to  completion. 

•  •      • 

Walter  E.  Byrne,  formerly  with  the  Union  Bag  and 
Paper  Company,  at  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  hut  who  some 
time  ago  look  a  position  with  the  company  at  Roan- 
oke Rapids.  North  Carolina,  has  been  transferred  to 
Thorold,  Ontario,  and  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
Beaver  Company,  Ltd. 

*  •       • 

The  .1.  II.  Borne  and  Sous  ( !o.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass..  is 
loading  for  shipment  the  large  160-inch  machine  hiull 
for  tin-  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Machine  Co.  of  East 
Angus,  I'.  (t>.  This  is  the  largest  machine  that  has  been 
built  iii  Laurence.      It  has  m  four  fool  dryers.  ::  press 

es  and  a   75-foo1    fourdinicr  with   adjustable  pitch.  This 

company  is  also  building  beaters  and  Jordans  for  the 

same  mill. 

•  •        • 

The  Allen  plant  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Com- 
pany of  Glens  Falls.  X.V.,  was  obliged  to  suspend  oper- 
ations last  week  owing  to  lack  of  water.  The  stream 
is  nearly  as  low  now  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  summer.       A  heavy  rain  is  i led 'to  keep  the 

manufacturing  plants  humming. 

•  *       • 

The  .Mountain  Mill  Paper  Company  has  a  gang  of 
men  at  work  on  their  aewly  purchased  Forest  mill. 
The  big  wooden  water  wheel,  which  has  been  buried  in 
rubbish  for  25  y.-ars.  has  been  dug  out  and  experts 
say  it  is  as  good  as  ever.  This  wheel  ls  quite  noted. 
It  was  placed  in  the  mill  bj  Benton  and  Garfield  near- 
ly ■">()  years  aim.  and  was  one  ,,f  the  biggest  wooden 
water-wheels    in   any   of   the    seventeen    mills    then   in 

Lee.    Mass.  »  »  * 

Fred.  .1.  .Mot/,  for  the  past  few-  years  manager  of  the 
Wabash    Mil!    of    United    Paper    Guard    Company,    has 

been  appointed  manager  of  the  Wabash  Coating  Mills, 
of  Wabash,  hid.,  and  will  in  the  future  look  after  the 
affairs  of  both  plants.  .Mr.  Millspaugh,  former  mana- 
ger of  the  Coating  Mills,  will  devote  his  time  to  the 
purchase  of  straw  for  the  United  Paper  Hoard  Com- 
pany, and  will  also  be  engaged  in  tin-  sale  of  United 
products. 
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A. hies  received  in  the  East   from  San  Franc 
tell  of  the  purchase  of  all  of  the  properties  of 

Crown-Columbia  Paper  Company  and  the  Williamette 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  following  the  organization 
of  the  Crown-William.  Mr  Paper  Company  with  a 
talization  of  $13,000,000.  William  Pierce  Johnson  is 
the  president  of  the  Williamette  Company,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  will  1"-  the  presidenl  of  the 
new  company,  and  that  Louis  Block,  of  the  Crown  Co- 
lumbia Company,  will  be  the  vice-presidenl  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Some  of  the  new  eastern  capital  may 
be  represented  among  the  officers.      The  combination, 

noun I  was  in  the  interest  of  economy,  and  to 

meet  the  competition  of  Scandinavian  and  Canadian 
mills,  which  have  hen  active  in  Pacific  Coast  markets 
since  the  removal  of  the  tariff.  \V.  P.  Johnson  is 
now  in  the  East  on  business  connected  with  the  uew 
proposition.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  various  plants 
of  the  new  company  is  in  excess  of  450  tons  of  print 
paper,  wrapping  paper  for  citrus  fruit,  and  paper 
bags.  The  principal  plants  of  the  companies  are  at 
Camas.  Washington,  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  and  Floriston, 
California.  Plants  for  printing  citrus  wrapping  paper 
are  maintained  at  I. on  Angeles  and  at  Sanford,  Florida. 

*  *       * 

News  was  received  at  Fulton.  X.Y..  last  week  that 
the  Canadian  creditors  of  the  Battle  Island  Paper  I 
pany  have  no  particular  objections  to  the  sale  of  the 
timber  lands  and  rossing  plant.  The  Ontario  Paper 
Company  is  bidding  for  the  Canadian  plant  and  tim- 
ber, and  in  ease  the  sale  is  made  it  is  understood  that 
Judge  Kay  will  allow  the  sulphate  mill  north  of  Ful- 
ton to  open.  Enough  wood  to  run  the  plant  for  a  few 
weeks  is  already  on  hand,  and  more  can  he  obtained. 
Fires  have  been  kept  in  the  boilers  so  that  the  diges- 
ters would  not  deteriorate,  and  with  many  modern  im- 
provements added  in  the  last  few  years,  the  null  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

•  «      * 

What  promises  to  he  a  large  and  very  influential  or- 
ganization for  the  industries  of  New  England  in  their 
fight  for  equitable  freight  rates  and  demurrage  charg- 
the  newly-formed  New  England  Industries  De- 
murrage Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
this  association  is  compose!  of  fifteen  members  re 
ating  New  England  Chambers  of  Commerce,  ami 
among  the  paper-  manufacturing  representatives  on 
the  committee  an-  I-'.  11.  Babbitt  of  Robertson  Paper 
i  ompany.  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. :  I  >.  \V.  I.inton.  of  the  |;.  i 
liu  Mills  Company;  ( '.  II.  Tiffany,  traffic  manager 
New  England  Paper  and  Pulp  Traffic  Association,  and 
P.  .1  Dowd,  of  the  Hamden  County  Traffic  Association 
Elolyoke.  Mass.        ... 


The  paper  laboratory  of  the    Department    of    Agri 

culture  at   Washington  is  now  testing  out  a  new  ma 

to  measure  the  translucency  of  paper,  which  has 

just   been  completed  by  the  inventor.       It   is  said  at 

iboratory  that  the  new  venture  geems  to  do  all 

-  claimed  for  it. 

•       •      • 

The  chemical    Paper  C pany  of  Holyoke,   Mass., 

warded  the  contract  for  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

ation  work  of  the  building  was  started  on 

and  the  w  ■  I  ing  the  building  will 

pidly.      Owing   tu   the   steady    in 

•  n  in  business  at  the  Chemical  Paper  Company,  it 

addition  to  their 
i  mill,  and  with  the  completion  of  this  new  mill 

■    will  !"•  in  a  position  to  i pi  much  more 

busim 


The  Remington-Martin  Paper  Company    of    Water- 
town.  N.Y.,  will  shortly,  it  is  expected  change  its  name 
Remington    Paper  and   Power  Company."     At   a 

, ting  of  the  reorganization  committee  held  in  New 

York  last  week  the  plans  of  reorganization  evolved  this 
plan.  It  is  stated  that  much  progress  has  been  made 
and  that  within  a  shott  time  the  companies  will  be 
operating  under  the  new  plans.  The  committee  has 
practically  decided  upon  Mark  S.  Wilder,  who  has  mel 
with  much  success  in  his  capacity  as  receiver,  and  bis 
well  known  ability  as  a  successful  paper  manufacturer 
leads  the  committee  to  the  hope  that  he  may  sec  his 
way  (dear  t()  accept  the  management  of  the  company 
when  the  reorganization  is  completed. 


U.S.  STATISTICS. 

From  the  staistics  compiled  by  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  it  will  be  seen  that  the  paper 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  showed  some  con- 
servatism during  the  month  of  August  when  there  was 
a  state  of  panic  in  the  trade  at  large.  The  board  mills 
alone  had  any  over-production.  Newsprint  mills  show- 
ed a  tendency  to  conserve  their  raw  material  sup- 
plies by  running  only  on  contract  orders  and  thus 
the  proline' ion  tonnage  fell  off.  Shipments,  however 
were  in:;  per  cent  of  the  actual  output.  The  reports 
show  that  88,257  toiis  of  news  were  made  in  August, 
and  90,632  tons  were  shipped.  At  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber there  were  4s.4'_'~  tons  of  news  on  hand,  or  about 
ten  days'  supply. 

The  reports  from  wrapping  paper  manufacturers 
showed  that  mills  ran  en  better  time  during  August 
than  any  other  month  in  the  year.  In  the  twenty- 
six  working  days,  the  nulls  reporting  produced  47.-V.ii 
tons,  and  shipped  50,526  tons  or  106  per  cent  of  their 
actual  production.  Only  28,859  tons  were  on  hand 
at    September    1  . 

The  board  mills  reporting  produced  66,688  tons  or 
'  Tit  p.-r  cent  of  their  normal  output  for  August. 
Shipmetns  were  only  65,769  tons  leaving  a  tonnage  of 
16,048  en  hand  at  the  end  id'  the  period. 


BIG  DEAL  IN  MAINE. 
Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

Bangor,  Me.,  October  9,  1914.  One  of  the  b 
transactions  in  the  paper  industry  of  America  occurred 
last  week  when  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 
of  this  ,-ity  boughl  out  the  Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  of  Lincoln.  Me.  There  has  been  no  mention 
of  the  price  paid,  hut  it  is  rumored  to  have  been  a 
very   high    figure. 

The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  makes  . 
cialty  of  medium  and  low   grade  writings,  bonds  and 
envelope   papers  and   has  a  daily  capacity   of  lift;, 
at   its  mills  in  South   Frewer,  Me.     Rag  and  sulphite 
papers  are  made  by  them. 

The  Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  ma: 
specialty  of  manilla  envelope  and  white  sulphite  spe 
eialties.  Th.-  pulp  mill  has  a  capacit)  of  |.">  tons  daily, 
and  the  company  has  made  high  bleached  and  nil 
bleached  sulphite  in  considerable  quantity  over  its 
own  needs  for  paper  making.  The  paper  mill  cap 
■  about  30  tons  a  day. 

Much    int.r.  ^t    is    shown    among    paper    men    in    this 
I   to  the  future  operation  ol 
din    .■  s    generally    known    that    the    Eastern 

Manufacturing  Company  has  been  contemplating 
plant   extrusion   in  or.hr  to  take  care  of  its 

■  ml  officers  of  the  Eastern  Mai 

turing  Company  sin led  those  of  the  Katahdin  Pulp 

in. I  Paper  <  'ompany  immediately  . 
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CANADIAN     MARKETS 

There  are  practically  no  new  developments  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  field  with  the  exception  that  condi- 
tions are  now  settling  down  to  a  more  normal  basis. 
News  plants  are  well  employed  and  running  to  capacity . 
Contracts  with  a  number  of  publishers  will  expire  in 
a  few  weeks  and,  when  renewals  conic  up.  it  will  thi  M 
lie  scrii  what  figure  news  print  will  touch.  Some 
sales  managers  are  talking  of  obtaining  quil  •  a  bil  over 
two  cents  at  the  mill.  Generally  speaking  publishers 
arc  still  cutting-  down  the  sizes  of  their  paper  ami  is 
sues,  which  formerly  ran  sixteen  to  twenty  four  pages 
a  day  are  now  twelve,  fourteen  and  eighteen,  'tins 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  advertising  ;s  still  very 
low  with  most  dailies  for  the  fall  season.  Hook  and 
writing  pla  its  ave  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
war  ami  .cost  o,'  ilm  Machines  are  running  only  t'i  .»■ 
clays  per  week.  Trade  papers  and  weeklj  leriodicils 
which  have  used  much  hook  paper  in  the  past,  are  re- 
ducing reading  matter  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  de 
maml  in  lessened  by  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  if  not  more 
( latalog  houses  and  mail  order  firms  arc  not  sending  ou1 
as  much  literature  and  this  too.  has  caused  a  falling  off. 

English  representatives  of  import  houses  have  been 
in  Canada  during  the  past  days  interviewing  certain 
paper  firms  with  a  view  of  securing  high  class  hook, 
bond  and  ledger  papers  in  case  anything  should  happen 
their  own  plants  and  to  replace  certain  kinds  of  paper 
that  have  been  imported  heretofore  from  Germany. 

On  thing  noticeable  about  the  news  print  turned 
out  now  by  a  number  of  mills  is  that  it  has  a  creamy 
color  where  it  was  Eormerlj  bluish  white.  This  i> 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  stocks  of  ultra  marine 
are  running  very  low  and  the  color  cannot  he  obtained 
any  longer  from  abroad.  There  has  been  an  advance 
of  about   ten   per  cent   on  all    heavy   colored    papers  ow 

ing  to  the  advances  in  aniline  dyes.  In  some  cases  the 
increases  have  been  very  sharp,  and  tin-  manufacturers 
do  not  know  where  their  future  supply  is  coming 
from. 

It  may  he  stated  that  if  the  market  were  at  all  firm 
there  would  likely  Ik-  an  advance  of  a  general  character 
in  book  and  writing  papers.  Some  mills,  whose  eon 
tract  for  sulphite  pulp,  has  expired  are  paying  several 
dollars  a  ton  mote  for  the  product  and  can  only  get 
quotations  covering  a  month  as  the  chemical  pulp  plants 
arc  taking  every  step  to  safeguard  themselves  hut 
they  have  not  made  exorbitant  increases.  They  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  down  the 
figure  and  protect  customers.  Many  contracts  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  then  there  may  he 
a  decided  advance  in  book  and  writing  quotations. 

Ground  wood  pulp  holds  firm  in  price  although  the 
number  of  inquiries  1ms  fallen  off.  Some  concerns  are 
reported  to  he  getting  as  high  as  $18  per  toll  at  the 
plant  but  generally  speaking  quotations  remain  from 
$22  to  $25  delivered,  while  sulphite  holds  firm  around 
$45  to  $48  per  ton  delivered.  Envelope  manufacturers 
have  all  withdrawn  quotations  but  there  has  been  no 
raise  in  prices  excepl  on  lines  made  from  imported  sto.de 
Plants  are  only  fairly  busy.  Kraft  has  been  advanced 
about  five  to  ten  per  cent,  depending  on  quantity  and 


wrapping  papers  hold  about  the  same.  Jobbers  are 
disposed  to  feel  their  way  and  arc  not  loading  up.  In 
fad.  stocks  in  some  wholesale  houses  are  reported  quite 
low.  The  turnover  during  the  past  month  has  been 
equal  in  most  eases  to  last  year  while  a  few  firms  had 
a  small  increase.  Glazed  paper  for  covering  shoe  boxes, 
hat  boxes,  etc.  is  ill  good  demand  and  one  mill,  making 
this  coated  stock,  which  is  run  through  friction  calen 
ders.  reports  a  splendid  demand  from  paper  box  iiianu- 
l'act  urers. 

Canada  last  year  imported  from  Germany  in  kraft, 
glazed  and  other  lines  of  paper  about  $350,000  while 
finished  products,  parcels  ami  packages  came  in  to  the 
value  was  $160,000.  Now  that  German  importations  ha  v.' 
been  cut  off.  several  hox  and  paper  firms  are  jumping 
into  the  breach  and  lilling  these  demands.  I'a  rclniieiit 
papers,  glassine,  glassine,  onion  skins,  etc..  have  been 
advanced  h\  jobbers  about  twenty  percent.  One  Can 
adian  mill  is  conducting  experiments  in  making  grease 
proof  paper  ami  may  put  this  product  on  the  market 
before  long. 

The  rag  and   paper  stock   is  in   g I  demand.     Then' 

is  fan-  activity  m  hard  ami  soft  white  shavings  hut 
chances  in  prices  in  other  commodities  arc  few.  .Man- 
ila rope  has  taken  a  slump. 

Quotations    f.O.b.    Toronto    arc: 

Paper. 

News  i  rolls   .  $2.00  to  $2.10  at   mill,  in  carload  lots. 

fleets    .  $2.10  to  $2.25  at   mill,  in  carload   lots. 

News     sheet    .  $2.25  to  $2.75,  depending  on  quantity. 

ipers    carload  i,  No.  :i,  3.75c.  to  -l.'_'oc. 
Hook  papers  i  ton  lots  ,  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 
Hook  papers     carload.  No.  2,  4.25c. 
Book  papers     ton  lots..  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 
Book  papers    carload  .  $4.75  to  $5.25. 
Hook  papers    ton  lots),  No.  1.  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 
Writings,  •""■  to  8c. 

Sulphite    bond,    6'  ■_■!■      t  .  .    T  1  L.e. 

Grey  Broil  ns,  $2.35  to  ssl\7.>. 

$3.35  to  $4.00 
Manila,  I:..  $2.85  to  $3.25. 
Manila.  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 
Manila.  No.  1.  $3.35  to  $4.00. 
azed  Kraft.  $3.90  to  $4.75. 
Kraft    -I  '")  to  $5.00. 

Pulp. 

Ground  w I    at  mill  .  $16  to  $18. 

Ground  wood.  $22  to  $25  delivered. 
Sulphite  (unbleached  ,  $46  to  $50,  delivered     in    Can- 
ada. 
Third  sand  blues,  $]  .tin. 
Sulphite    unbleached  .  $48  to  $50,  delivered  in  United 

States. 

Sulphite    bleached    $58  to  $60. 

Sulphite    (bleached),   $60   up,     delivered   in    Unite-?, 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 
No.    1    hard  shavings  $1.95,  f.O.b.  Toronto. 
Xo.  1   soft  white  shavings,  $1.85. 
Xo.  1  mixed  shavings,  55c. 
White  blanks.  $]  .n:,. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1  .50. 
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Ordinary  :  k,  $1 .15. 

No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 
No.  1  book  stock,  90c. 

No.  1  .Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 

Xo.  1  print  Manillas,  60c. 

Folded  news.  45c  to  47%c. 

Over  issues,  55c. 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper,  35c. 

Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $6.25. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New  light   flannelettes,  $5.25. 

Ordinary  satinets,  $1.00. 

Flock,  $1.10. 

Tailor  rags,  90c. 

Manilarope,  3' ..  to  '■■<  3-4c. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  $1.00  to  $1.05. 


Quotations  f .o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 
Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News.  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  o'^c  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,   M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7^c. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2c  to  8y2c. 
Writing  Manilla  5c. 

i  Posters  l'-.  to  5c.  per  ll>. 
( lover  Paper  5'  fee.  to  7c. 

Wrappings. 
Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 
15 j  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;    2  tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton,  3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manilla,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 
1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 

2    Manilla,  car  lots,   3.10;  5   tons,  $3.20;  2   tons. 
$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 

'    .Manilla,  car  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  -  tons. 
-  ;  75. 
Kraft.  -5.00. 

Fibre,  car  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 
ton  $3.65;  less  $3  7:. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  - 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

< »n  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
looting  L0  per  cenl  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  15  per  ton. 
lualit;     Ml  to  $42  per  ton. 
hed  sulphiti  •  I  per  ton. 

Kraft  pulp  I   00 

.    No    i    - 

■l.    delivered    United 


NEW     YORK     MARKETS 

New  Yoi  |  i  •  tober  12,  191  I 

trei  gthening  of  the  ground  w  icd 


market  as  certain  Canadian  and  northern  New  York 
mills  have  made  inquiries  for  rather  large  consign- 
ments of  pulp  during  the  interval.  Prices  ha\ 
leiied  and  grinders  having  agencies  in  New  York 
have  very  little  pulp  available  for  immediate  shipment. 
Mos1  of  them  are  tied  up  with  contracts  extending 
from  November  1  to  January  1.  All  are  firm  in  the 
quotation  of  $17.50  to  $18.25,  f.o.b.  ground  wood  mill. 

The  sulphite  situation  has  shown  some  tendency  to 
weaken  under  the  indifferent  attitude  on  the  \ 
paper  mills.      Domestic  sulphite  has  maintained  a  firm 
tone,  and  delivered  prices  ranged  from  $46  to  $E 
No.  1   unbli  ached. 

[lags  and   bagging  of   foreign  quality  and  packing 
have  been  scarce,  but  some  small  shipments  arri' 
domestic   ports   ill    neutral   ships  and   eased  the   situa- 
tion somewhat.       Domestic  rags  reflected  a  quiet  tone, 
but  prices  remained  unchanged. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  hard  white  shavings,  as  all 
available  supplies  are  moved  as  rapidly  as  baled. 
There  ate  likewise  no  accumulations  of  soft  win' 
some  of  the  low  grade  sulphite  paper  manufacturers 
have  been  using  large  quantities  of  old  papers  to  con- 
serve their  sulphite  pulp  supplies.  Old  Manillas  and 
krafts  remain  in  good  demand,  and  scarce.  Prii 
No.  1  old  Manillas  ranged  from  1.05c  to  1.15c  a 
pound  and  old  krafts  held  stiff  at  1.35c.  Mixed  pa- 
pers eased  off  considerably  under  a  falling  off  in  de- 
mand and  the  prevailing  quotations  during  the  last 
Week  has  been  about  35  cents  a  hundred  weight. 

Fulp. 

Ground  Wood.  No.  1.  $20  to  $24,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood.  No.  2.  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom..  2%  to  2'  t  f.o.b.  mill. 
Unbleached    Sulphite,    impt.,    2.25    to   2.45.   ex    dock, 

Xe\\    York. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3,'  to  3.35c. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  3.00  to  3.55.  ex  dock.  New 

York.  .  x 

Easy  Bleaching,  impt..  2.75.  ,x  dock,  New  York. 
Unbleached   sulphate,   impt..   2.25   to  2.35,   ex   dock. 

New   York. 
Bleached    sulphate,    impt.,   2.80c   to    3.00e,     ex     dock. 

New  York. 
Kraft  Pulp,  2.20  to  2.30  ex.  dock.  New  York. 

Paper. 

Amongst  jobbers  there  was  reported  a  fairly  quiet 
markel  during  the  interval.  That  stocks  of  practic- 
ally all  grades  are  low  is  not  denied,  as  jobbers  have 
found  it  practically  impossible  to  stock  up  under  the  . 
firmness  of  the  manufacturers'  policy  to  deliver  noth- 
ing but  orders  tor  immediate  supplies.  Mills  report- 
ed fairly  good  running  time  during  the  interval.  Some 
have  been  held  up  for  several  weeks  on  deli\ 
while  others  are  in  a  position  to  deliver  immediately. 
There  has  been  a  heavy  consumption  of  newsprint  on 

contract    roll    business,   as   business   with   the   puhl  - 
has   begun    to  show    improvement    ami   larger  circula- 
tion in  all  papers  is  reported.     Transient  business 
been  quiet,  but   values  are  about   $2.00  a  ton   higher 
Mian  before  the  war  began.      There  is  a  steady  demand 

for  si  -  \,  u    York.     Side  runs  have 

been    in    good    demand    at    2  \.  w     York,   and 

are  now    a   little  more  plentiful.       The  book  pap.  i 
nation  has  shown  slight  improvement,  and  somi    wes 
idvai I  prices   on    cheap' 

about    '  ,e   a    pound.         Wrapping's   have   eased    off   COD 

siderablj    in   demand  -   remain    unchan 

Most  demand  is  spotty.     Kraft  papers  have  been  hold- 
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ing  up  fairly  well  at  3%c.  The  tissue  markel  reflect- 
ed a  healthy  tone  and  prices  are  high.  No.  1  whites 
and  Manillas  enjoy  a  fair  demand  at  47^c  a  ream. 
Colored  is  in  quieter  tone,  but  prices  are  quoted  be- 
tween 55c  and  60c.  The  bag  business  has  shown  a  lit- 
tle quieter  tone,  but  values  are  firm.  Boards  are  qinet, 
but  prices  have  stiffened. 

Quotations. 
News,  rolls,  transient  business.  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs.  2.25,  f.o.b.  New  Fork. 
News,  sheets,  2.35,  f.o.b.  New  Fork. 
Book  papers,  car  lots.  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,   superfine,   13%c   to   17c.   del.   east  of 

Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  lie  del.   east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2.  fine,  8c  del.   east   of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,    l1^-   to  8c  del.  east  of 

the  Miss.  River. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  easl   of    Mississippi 

River. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

River. 
Linen  paper,  7c  to  18c,  delivered  east   of  Mississippi 

River. 
Manilla  jute,  .">'  ■<■  to  5V&C,  delivered. 
Manilla,  wood,  2.75  to  3.25,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  $3.75  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  Ne-v*   York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  $3.35  to  $3.60  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $30  per  ton.  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $28  per  ton,  delivered. 


Wood  pulp  board,  $42 .  50  per  ton,  delivered. 

Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  47y2  to  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 

Tissue,  fouxdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 


IN  SWEDEN. 


Affarsvarlden  says,  September  16,  of  the  Swedish 
wood  pulp  trade :  Mechanical  pulp:  No  sales  of  any 
importance  have  been  made  during  the  past  week, 
but  buyers  have  made  very  urgent  calls  for  deliveries 
mi  old  contracts.     Prices  are  unchanged. 

Chemical  pulp:  As  mentioned  last  week  British 
papermakers  had  bought  very  large  parcels  for  prompt 
delivery,  especially  strong  sulphite,  but  during  the 
last  days  they  have  bought  a  further  10,000  tons  at  un- 
changed prices,  viz.,  Kr.  160: —  165:— clear  net  fob 
cash  payment  for  strong  sulphite  and  about  Kr.  175:  - 
clear  net  fob  for  easy  bleaching  sulphite.  Some  sales 
have  also  recently  been  made  to  the  United  States  of 
America  of  bleached  sulphite  at  prices  of  Kr.  225: — 
230:— (deal-  net   fob. 

Of  sulphate  .inly  very  small  parcels  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  prompt  delivery,  as  the  new  mills  are  not  ready. 
Prices  for  prompt  are  aboul  Kr.  145:  (dear  net  fob 
cash  payment,  and  such  parcels  as  may  lie  available 
are  meeting  with  a  strong  demand  especially  from 
America. 


The  employes  of  several  wholesale  paper  houses  in 
Toronto  have  donated  an  entire  day's  pa.\  to  the  ('ana 
dian   Patriotic   Fund.     The  employes  id'  the  mills  of  the 

Laurentide  Co.,  at  Grand  Mere.  Que.,  recently  gave  one 
day's  wages  which  amounted  to  aboul  three  thousand 
dollars. 
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THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 

Belt-and  Motor-Drive 

Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate 
the  Merit  of  these  Machines  : 


P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Peterboro,  Ont.,  Canada 


ADDITIONAL     ADVERTISEMENTS 

PAFER  MAKER,  experienced,  now  open  for  engage- 
ment in  any  responsible  position  at  mill  or  sales 
office.  Highest  references.  Apply  Box  92,  Pulp 
and   Paper  Magazine,   Montreal. 

FOR  SALE  Two  600  II.  P.,  two  350  II.  P.  and  two 
4"ii)  II. P.  horizontal,  double  discharge,  James  Laffel 
water  wheels  with  bronze  runners  and  i  asl  iron  cases, 
with  gate  valves  on  intake.  These  wheels  in  firsl 
c-lnss  condil inn.  One  92in.  two  cylinder  Paper  Mach- 
ine, new  1905;  One  Horn  Jordan;  Three  10001b. 
wnfn|  tub  Billion  Beaters,  together  with  nil  other 
equipment  in  tin-  Mill.  Kneeland  Company,  Roches 
VY.  

PULP  ENOUGH  TO  SUPPLY  THE  WORLD     Now  is 

tit  time  to  secure  your  supply  fit'  pulp  For  tin-  next 

iiml  avoid  tin-  possibilities  'it'  higher  prices. 

■  invited.    Address,  P.  E   I.' ..  104  King's  Hall 

ding,  Montreal,  Que 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  PULP  AND  TIMBER  LIMITS  — 

e  prices  double.   Pull 

rfcrticulara  on  application  to.  Pulp  and  Timber,  care 
nl|i  and  Paper  Magazine,  Montreal,  Que. 


WANTED. 

•  i    wild   land 
suitable  for  game  :  I  should  eon- 

tain  oni  •  I  hunt- 

■  ssible 
.1      Q      Doi 
• 


FOR  SALE  L50in.  Double  Drum  Win. In-,  complete 
with  slitters.  This  winder  is  in  excellent  order  and 
ran  be  seen  in  operation.  Apply  Pox  !»4.  Pulp  and 
Paper   Magazine,   Montreal. 

GROUND  WOOD  FOREMAN  with  20  years  U.S.  and 
Canadian  experience  on  all  grades  of  pulp,  capable 
of  running  mill,  desires  position,  asst.  supt.  or  nighl 
foreman;  has  held  both  positions  satisfactorily. 
Mechanic,  A  1  on  water  wheels,  experienced  with 
motors  and  generators — Address  Box  93  Pulp  and 
Paper    Magazine,    Montreal. 

* "  I 


HUGO  HARTIG 

Wood  Pulp 


Chief  Offices : 


of    all  kinds 

Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 


Felix  Salomon  &  Cc 

110  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

'.       soil-      M.INIS    KiK    INIII  D  STATES   &  CANADA      £ 

m 
-  •  • 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  Devoted   to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and   Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry  with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of   Conditions  in   the  Allied  Trades. 

Published  by  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Limited 
35-45  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.  Phone  Main  2662 

Toronto  Office,  44-40  Lombard  Street.  Phone  Main  6764. 

New  York  Office,  206   Broadway. 
ROY     L.    CAMPBELL,    B.A.,    B.Sc.F.,   Editor.  A.  G.   MclNTYRE,    B.A.,   B.Sc,   Contributing    Editor. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  Month.  Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  Publishers'  hands  ten 
days  before  date  of  issue.  The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of  practical  interest  which,  on  publi- 
cation, will  be   paid   for. 

SUBSCRIPTION  to  any  address  in  Canada,  $2.00— Elsewhere  $2.50  (10  shillings).  Single  Copies  20c. 
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DO  WE  NEED  MORE  MILLS? 

According  to  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  whose  contribution  appeals  in  a 
later  page,  Lieut.-Col.  the  Eon.  I'.  Pelletier,  Agenl 
General  in  London,  for  the  Province  >>i  Quebec  lias 
been  making  public  tin-  wonderful  resources  of  the  Pro- 
vince, with  a  view  to  interesting  English  capital  in  pulp 
and  paper  enterprises.  The  statement  attributed  to 
Col.  Pelletier  is: — 

"The  present  time  also  offers  rich  rewards  to  any- 
one who  will  establish  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  Que- 
bec. The  existing  plants  are  unable  to  lill  the  orders 
they  have  on  hand.  There  is  abundant  supply  of 
cheap  water  power  available  in  fact,  in  some  cities  it 
is  practically  given  away  to  new  companies  who  will 
establish  bona  Sde  industries."  I'.cyoml  this  our  cor- 
respondent gives  us  little  information.  It  is  to  be 
Imped  that  the  Provincial  authorities  will  add  to  their 
excellent  and  eonstantly-growing  know  ledge  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  their  domain,  a  thorough  study  of  ex- 
isting plants  and  the  markets.  Undoubtedly  pulp  and 
newsprint  are  in  demand  at  the  present  time,  and  cer- 
tainly the  forests  and  waterpowers  of  Quebec  will  ul- 
timately be  united  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  <  lanada  the 
leading  pulp  and  paper  factor  in  the  world.  The  only 
question  is,  is  it  true  that  there  must  therefore  he  an 
immediate  development  in  the  industry  in  the  way  that 
the  Agent-General  indicates,  i.e..  by  the  establish: 
of  new  plants?  The  forest  industries  of  Canada  have 
suffered  badly  in  the  past  from  over-development,  and 
questionable  flotations.  It  would  indeed  be  a  pity 
if  by  well  meant  enthusiasm  insufficiently  advised,  one 
of  our  own  loyal  representatives  should  incur  any  risk 
to  British  capital  or  to  Canadian  industry. 


LITERATURE  WANTED. 

The  Poresl  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  are  mak- 
ing a  special  efforl  to  make  as  complete  as  possible  their 
collection  of  hooks,  bulletins,  pamphlets  and  other  lit- 
erature on  pulp  and  paper,  and  on  forest  products  in 
general.         An    excellent    start    has   already    been    made 

and  those  1 ks  and  other  publications  which  may  be 

sidered    standard   are.    for   the   most  part,   already 

on  file.  It  is  hoped  to  build  up  ill  Montreal  a  large 
collection  of  existing  literature  on  these  subjects  and 
to  keep  it  up  to  date.  The  information  contained  In 
the  child'  libraries  of  our  citie8  and  towns  is  surpris- 
inglj  small.  It  is  felt  that  a  special  forest  products 
library  would  he  of  immense  ralue  to  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per industry,  as  well  as  to  the  lumber,  wood  preserving, 
woo, I  distillation  and  allied  industries.  The  library 
of  the  Laboratories  will  he  housed  in  the  new  head- 
quarters at  Tun  University  Street,  Montreal,  ami  will  be 
open  to  the  public  for  reference.  The  Laboratories 
will  also  undertake  to  furnish  information  on  process- 
ed  in  treating  w I  ami  on  products  manufactur- 
ed from  wood  as  raw  material. 

To  carry  out  these  plans  the  Laboratories  ask  the 
support  of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  our 
great  Canadian  forests  and  the  industries  dependent  on 
these  forests.  Special  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
obtaining  back  numbers  of  important  periodicals  and 
journals.  Tin-  Superintendent  of  the  Laboratories 
has  called  on  the  "Pulp  ami  Paper  Magazine"  for  hack 
numbers  (prior  to  January  1st.  1H14  of  our  periodical, 
and  two  important  German  journals,  'Papierfabri- 
kant"  ami  "Wochenblatt  fur  Papierf abrikation. "  We 
have  gladly  turned  over  what  we  had  of  these  and  other 
journals   with   the   knowledge   that   they   will   be  care- 
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fully  reviewed  and  indexed  and  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Laboratories  and  the  paper  industry  at 
large.  Bowever,  the  files  of  these  journals  are  far 
from  being  complete  and  the  Laboratories,  through  the 
columns  of  this  magazine,  wish  to  learn  the  names  of 
who  have  back  numbers  of  the  above  journals  on 
file  and  with  whom  the  Laboratories  might  communi- 
cate in  reference  to  procuring  these  files  either  tempor- 
arily or  permanently.  This  is  a  matter  which  war- 
rants the  careful  attention  of  parties  possessing  these 
journals  for  the  reason  that  the  information  contained 
therein  will  be  systematically  arranged  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  industry  at  large.  Communications  should 
be  addressed  to  Superintendent.  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratories of  Canada,  McGill  University. 


DYESTUFFS. 


fine  outstanding  economic  relation  which  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  present  war  is  the  practical  de- 
pendence of  the  rest  of  the  world  upon  Germany  for 
its  supplies  of  dyes,  particularly  the  aniline  colors. 
England  is  now  wholly  cut  off  from  the  usual  source 
of  supply,  and  only  a  fraction  of  usual  consignments 
has  reached  America. 

The  situation  is  most  difficult.  Neither  England  or 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  undertake  the  manu- 
facture of  these  dyes  if  the  war  is  going  to  last  only  a 
short  time,  particularly  as  the  possibility  of  success  in 
such  an  enterprise  is  dependent  upon  factors  which 
have  long  been  peculiar  to  Germany  alone.  The  pa- 
tient persevering  temperament  of  the  German  chemist 
has  found  its  reward  in  just  such  painstaking  work, 
and  in  facing  the  problem  the  Anglo-Saxon  chemists 
realize  thai  they  lack  the  minute  details  of  a  highly 
specialized  industry. 

In  England  committers  are  actively  at  work  endeav- 
oring to  find  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty.    They  have 

arrived,   as   a    recent    London    paper  Bays,   after   a    great 

deal  of  discussion,  at  two  policies,  between  whicB  a 
choice  must  be  mafic  "the  first,  the  policy  of  devising 
some  sort  of  emergency  organization  to  tide  the  trade 
over  until  the  end  of  the  war  ami  the  German  chemi- 
cal industry  is  supplying  England  again;  the  second, 

Olicj    of  making  a   bold   attack   on   the  German    in 

dusti-y.  on  such  a  scale  as  to  attempt  to  displace  it 
permanently.  The  difficulties  of  the  larger  scheme  are 
Acknowledged  bj  its  partisans.  It  would  need  a  capi 
tal  of  millions     rather  vague,  but  certainly  consider 

able   number   of   millions-    and.   as   we   should    not    have 

cumulated  works  experience  of  the  Germans,  it 
Mould  be  at  least  three  years  before  British  production 

mytbing  like  so  efflcienl  and  inomical  as  the 

large  scale  production  of  the  German  firms.  If  the 
war  were  to  come  to  and  end  before  this  stage  had 
been   reached  tin-  industry  would   be  exposed   to  the 

competition  of  the  German  flrmi,  ami  tl apital  tnighl 

n  iponsible  for  the  sug- 

m  now  being  made  m  some  quarters  that  a  state 


subsidy,  or  an  import  duty  system,  should  be  establish- 
ed to  guarantee  the  existence  of  the  industry  until  it 
had    found    its    feet." 

A  member  of  one  of  the  two  most  prominent  chemi- 
cal firms  in  England,  to  whom  the  country  looks  for 
leadership  in  setting  up  the  dye  industry,  says  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  endeavor  to  replace  the  German  goods. 
German  patents  cover  the  whole  field,  and  would  re- 
quire an  immense  amount  of  study.  German  capital 
has  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions,  and  the  Ger- 
man research  system,  which  forms  the  basis  for  it  all 
is  not  in  any  wise  duplicated  in  England. 

In  tlie  United  States  the  position  is  practically  the 
same,  although  United  States  chemists  are  laying  very 
broad  claims  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
industry. 

In  reference  to  increasing  the  domestic  production  of 
dyestuffs,  the  New  Fork  section  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  held  a  meeting  recently  and  voted  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  feasibility  of  such  a  step 
and  report  to  the  section  on  November  6.  The  com- 
mittee is  looking  for  suggestions  of  a  very  definite  and 
practical    nature. 

It  looks  now  as  though  in  both  countries  a  great 
many  dyes  would  have  to  be  passed  over  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  situation  in  Canada,  which,  as  a  country 
manufacturing  practically  no  dyes,  and  removed  from 
the  import  of  German  colors,  even  through  the  United 

States,  is  likely  to  be  very  acute.  This  is  one  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war.  and  one  of  the  tributes  to  the  ideal 
of  peace. 


THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  man  who  asks  "when  will  the  war  end.  "  is  in  one 

-ne  of  the  most  discouraging  individuals  extant. 

lie   is  quite  often   the   pessimist    or  the  little   mind   who 

is    hopelessly    bewildered    by    the    awfllltiess    of    tile    so 

cial  and  economic  upheaval,  above  all  he  is  often  the 

indolent,  complaining  man  who  does  not  realize  that 
war  should  mean  every  man  to  the  front      lie  it   of  hat- 

I  le    ol'    of    hllsilirss. 

But  there  are  those  who  are  looking  at  this  question 
with  tlie  most  earnest  desire  to  understand  some  of  the 
outstanding  conditions  of  the  conflict  to  place  busi- 
ness  in    its  strongest    position   during   the   disturbances. 

Such  a  man  is  .Mr.   \V     l>    Lighthall,  of  Montreal,  who 

writes  to  the  public  press  the  results  of  patient  ques- 
tioning ami  analysis  in  respect  to  this  matter.  Mr. 
Lighthall  is  one  of  the  foremost    of    Canadian     legal 

minds,  and  an  author  and  lecturer  of  repute.  His 
studies  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  .pies 
tion  is  not   which  side  will  win.  but  of  how   soon  the  e\ 

haustion  or  practical  exhaustion  of  Germany  ami  Aus 
tna  will  arrive  Mr  Lighthall  finds  some  authorities 
view   the  question  from  the  point  of  view   of  finance, 

Others  thai  of  provisions  and  aiiim  unit  ion.  others  the 
loss  of  men.  ami  still  others  the  possibility  of  a  revolu 
tion  or  internal  disaster  to  our  enemies 
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1 —From  the  finance  point  of  view,  LeRoy  Beaulieu, 
the  most  distinguished  expert  in  the  world,  considers 
the  end  of  the  war  should  arrive  about  seven  months 
from  August  1st,  in  other  words,  about  the  beginning 
of  March. 

2. — This  agrees  substantially  with  the  opinion  of  the 
London  "Economist"  in  August  last,  that  the  resour- 
ces of  Germany  would  probably  become  practically  ex- 
hausted in  about  six  months. 

3. — The  losses  of  Germany  in  men,  including  her 
casualty  list,  and  the  losses  from  other  causes  than 
those  included  in  the  casualty  list,  are  admitted  in  Ber- 
lin to  be  over  700,000,  and  are  calculated  by  a  number 
of  the  world's  military  experts  to  approach  1,000,000. 
As  these  are  her  first  line  troops  of  which  she  has  about 
•4,000,000  available  for  fighting,  and  as  this  is  her  real 
effective  army,  that  army  would  be  reduced  to  half  in 
about  six  months  from  the  beginning.  It  is  true  that 
there  may  be  less  losses  from  fighting  in  the  winter; 
but  the  losses  from  disease  and  privation,  will  probably 
more  than  make  up  the  difference.  With  only  -. 
000,000  available  first  line  troops,  she  could  not  hope 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers on  both  sides. 

4. — As  for  the  corresponding  losses  of  the  allies,  they 
are  practically  negligible,  because  Germany  is  hleeding 
at  both  ends,  while  each  of  them  is  at  the  present  time 
both  England,  France  ami  Russia,  far  more  powerful 
in  their  resources,  and  their  combination  is  therefore 
overwhelming.  Austria  is  left  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause it  is  useless  on  the  western  line  and  paralyzed  on 

the   eastern. 

5. — It  will  he  noticed  that  all  these  estimates  based 
on  the  opinions  of  the  leading  statisticians  of  the  world, 
point  to  the  close  of  the  war  before  aexl  spring,  if  not 
during  the  winter.  Other  important  causes  may  enter 
to  shorten  the  date,  such  as  the  overthrow  of  the  .Mili- 
taristic party  from  within  (in  which  event  peace  will 
be  comparatively  easy),  or  particular  exhaustion  in 
some  necessity,  like  horses,  the  life  of  which  is  very 
short,  and  of  which  it  does  not  appear  that  Germany 
has  or  can  obtain  a  sufficient  supply.  The  possibility 
of  revolution  or  discontent,  or  the  break  up  of  the  Aus- 
trian Alliance  may  also  form  features,  hut  these  would 
only  accelerate  the  date.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
h.-  somewhat  delayed  by  some  very  remarkable  Ger- 
man victory,  or  by  some  extreme  stiffness  on  the  part 
of  the  allies  concerning  terms  of  possible  peace. 

6. — The  opinions  of  purely  military  men  have  fixed 
much  longer  dates,  but  these  are  scarcely  of  the  same 
value  of  those  of  statistical  experts. 


MOISTURE  QUESTION  UP. 
(Special   to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York,  October  25. 
The  Associated  Dealers  in  Paper  Mill  Supplies  of 
Xew  York  met  on  October  14,  and  discussed  a  plan 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee,  for  deter- 
mining a  more  equitable  basis  of  purchase  and  sale 
of  bagging  in  which  there  is  moisture.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  Association  that  a  fair  average  percentage  of 
moisture  can  he  determined  and  a  rule  adopted  that 
will  do  .justice  to  the  dealers  and  mills. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  performed  show- 
ing the  average  moisture,  hut  these  have  not  been  for- 
mally adopted  by  the  committee. 


Mi-.  O.  W.  Porritt,  of  the  new  amalgamation  of  Joseph 
Porritt  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  J.  H.  Spencer  and  Sons,  Samuel 
Porritt  and  Sons,  and  Porritt  Bros,  and  Austin,  who 
has  been  visiting  Canada,  is  accounted  an  exceptionally 
generous  donor  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  in  England  with 
a  subscription  of  £1,000. 


TRANSPORTATION    IMPROVED 

Van  Buren,  Me.,  October  24th. — The  completion  of 
the  new  railroad  bridge  connecting  the  Bangor  and 
Aroon  stock  R.  R.  at  Van  Buren,  Me.,  with  the  Can- 
adian Pacific.  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Internation- 
al railways  at  St.  Leonards,  N.B.,  by  spanning  the  St. 
John  River  at  this  point,  provides  another  convenient 
source  of  supply  of  Canadian  pulp  wood  for  the  Maine 
mills. 

Along   tie-   line   of   the    International    Railway,   which 

cc icts  Campbellton  on  the  Bay  Chaleur    with    St. 

Leonards  on  the  St.  John  River,  there  is  a  rich  Lumber 
sect  inn.  which  already  supplies  some  of  the  saw  mills 
at  Van  Buren  with  logs.  With  an  all  rail  connection 
it  is  expected  that  a  considerable  supply  of  pulp  wood 
will  find  its  way  into  .Maine  from  this  section  each  sea- 
son. 

Work   has  just    been   commenced  on  the  bridge,  and 

under   the   terms   '<(   tl Dtrad    it    is   to   he   completed 

by  March  1.  1915.  Its  cost  will  he  in  the  vicinity  of 
$250,000,  and  it  is  owned  by  the  Van  Buren  Bridge 
( lompanj  - 

Not  only  will  it  provide  an  outlet  into  the  United 
States  for  the  lumber  interests,  hut  also  the  fishing  in- 
terests on  the  Bay  chaleur,  bringing  the  Boston  market 
in  close  touch.  The  deep  water  terminal  of  the  Ban- 
ad  Aroostook  Railroad  at  Stockton,  Me.,  will  pro- 
vide a  winter  shipping  point  for  the  connecting  rail- 
roads   in    tie-    Dominion    if    the    occasion    arises    for    its 

Use. 


OBITUARY. 


Frank  W.  Robertson,  Hinsdale,  Vt. 

Prank  William  Robertson,  one  of  Hinsdale's  most 
prominent  citizens,  died  Saturday  night,  October  11, 
after  a  long  illness  with  kidney  trouble.  lie  has  been 
in  declining  health  the  past  few  years,  and  almost  ex- 
actly a  year  ami  a  half  au'o  he  had  a  severe  illness, 
from  which  he  rallied  hut  partly,  and  ever  since  re- 
quiring  the  services  of  a  mire 

For  generations  hack  the  Robertsons  were  papej 
manufacturers,  and  he  naturally  took  up  that  pursui^ 
joining  his  father  in  the  business  in  1870,  under  th« 
firm  name  of  Robertson  and  Son.  Ten  years  later  he 
sold  out  his  interest  to  his  brother,  George  A.,  and 
forming  a  partnership  with  another  brother,  Edwin  C. 
bought  a  paper  mill  in  Eolyoke,  Mass..  and  operated 
the  same  for  two  years.  In  1882  the  brothers  returned 
to  Hinsdale  and  built  a  mill  at  Lower  Ashuelot.  which 
has  since  been  operated  with  success  under  the  firm 
name  of  Robertson  Bros.  The  product  of  the  plant 
is  high  grade  tissue  paper. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

We  can  hardly  imagine  now  the  difficulties  in  find- 
ing suitable  writing  materials  which  men  had  to  over- 
come when  they  started  to  communicate  with  each 
other  in  writing.  Before  the  use  of  paper  several 
things  were  used.  In  olden  times  men  used  pieces  of 
wood,  hark  of  birch  and  mulberry,  tiles,  stone,  palm 
leaves,  bamboo  sticks,  metal  slabs,  etc.  Later  on  writ- 
ing material  made  of  vegetable  substance  was  used. 
The  Egyptians  very  early  learned  how  to  make  a  kind 
of  paper  sheet  which  they  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  papyrus  plant.  This  art  they  transferred  later 
on  to  tin-  Greeks.  The  Chinese  long  before  the 
Christian  era  made  paper  from  plant  fibres  and  rags, 
but  their  invention  did  not  reach  Europe  even  in 
the  .Middle  Ages,  and  when  the  papyrus  plant  could  not 

be  obtained  more,  hides  were  prepared  for  the  us.' 
id'  writing  material  and  this  was  called  parchment 
after  the  place  from  which  the  best  product  was  ob- 
tained. 

At  last  the  Arabs  and  the  Moros  broughl  the  ail 
of  papermaking  from  China  and  the  first  paper  mills 
were  erected  about  the  year  1300  in  Germany  ami 
Italy  and  a  little  later  in  France.  In  England  and 
Holland  the  paper  industry  was  introduced  at  the 
eii. I  of  the  loth  century  and  was  developed,  espec 
ially  in  Holland,  through  improved  methods  of  reducing 
of  materials  use.l.  The  machine  is  called  the  "Hol- 
lander." 

After  the  art  of  printing  was  invented  the  demand 
for  paper  increased  and  this  caused  numbers  of  im- 
provements to  the  methods  of  papermaking,  among 
these  the  invention  of  the  real  paper  machine  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.    The  call  for  a  better 

quality     of    raw     material     occasioned     another    siihsti 

t ut i-   for   ratrs.   which    had    hitherto   I n    the   only    mat 

erial   used. 

At  first  straw  was  used  but  later  on  about  I860 
7H.  spruce  and  poplar  were  used,  the  fibres  of  which 
proved  to  he  v.r\  well  adapted  for  the  manufac 
tun-    of    paper. 

Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 
Friedrich  Keller  from  Sachsen,  Germany,  invented 

343  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood.  At  the 
time  nobody  believed  that  his  invention  would  be  of 
any  importance,  nor  .lid  anybody  think  that  this  in- 
vention would  cause   Norwegian   timber  to  he   mainly 

•te,|  as  wood  pulp  instead  of  as  lumber,  planks 
and       boards.         The    WOOd-grinding       machine       which 

Kdler   had    invented    was   improved    by   the   eni 
Heinrich   Voelter  of  Heidenheim,  Germany.     Tl 

proved  machine  was  called  "  Voelteroche  Defribreurer." 
Throngh  this  machine  it  v  with  a  supph  of 

1  to  grind  i I  i. locks  to  fibres  w  hi.-h  wei 

ed   m  a  screen,  after  which   die  coarse     fibres     were 
ind   m   machines  call,  d  The   product 

then    was   shaped    to   board    in    wei    machines,    in    which 

•  rible.    Then 


it    was   shaped    in    rollers   into   different    sizes   and   still 
more  water  was  pressed  out  through  hydraulic  presses. 
The    product    then   was   packed   in   bales.      These   opera- 
tions have  1 n  retained  up  to  this  very  time. 

About  1870  a  great  number  of  paper  mills  modelled 
upon  the  Voelter  system  were  erected  iii  Germany.    The 

paper  industry  was  thus  far  ad  van I  before  people  of 

this  country  i  Norway  understood  that  this  industry 
was  especially  adapted  for  Norway. 

Al.out  1866  'he  firsl  experiment  of  wood  grinding 
was  made  in  this  country.  .Mr.  Karl  Mcinich  started  a 
small    plant    on    Bjoelsen,    near   Kristiania    made   by   his 

own  people,  and  ground  wood  pulp  for  the  Bentsebrug 
I'ap.r  Mill.  Tips  example  was  followed  in  1868  by 
\)w  Tobiesen  who  ordered  two  grinding  machines 
(Voelter  model)  to  be  constructed  at  the  Kristiania 
Mekanikal  Verksted,  and  installed  a  small  grinding 
plant  at  Bagaas  P.riik.  on  the  Akerselvcn  River. 

In  1869  Granfos  Bruk  at  Lysaker,  Ankers  Sliperi 
at  Fredrikshald,  and  Praestesaeter  Sliperi  at  Brum 
munddalen,  were  erected.  Then  followed  in  1870: 
EZongssagene  Brugs  Sliperi  at  Modum  and  Hansen  and 
Kittelseiis  Sliperi  at  Skien  ;  iii  1871:  Labro  Sliperi  at 
Skollenborg ;  in  1872 :  Embretsfos  Bruks  Sliperi  at 
AAmot  and  Lands  Sliperi  at  S.  band;  in  1873:  Broed- 
rene  boss's  Sliperi  at  Vestfossen,  Rygene  Sliperi  at 
Arendal,  Hofsfos  Sliperi  and  Folium  Sliperi  at  Hoene- 
fos :  in  1874:  Funnefos  sliperi  at  Saeterstoen,  Hunsfoa 
Slip.ri  and  Hegermans  Sliperier  per  Kristianssand  and 
Laugstol  sliperi  at  Skien. 

However,  all  these  plants  in  Germany,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  other  countries,  caused  the  price  of  wood 
pulp  to  drop  so  much  that  the  plants  were  unable  to 
yield  a  reasonable  profit,  although  at  that  time  the 
production  of  wood  pulp  was  rather  small  'In  Norway 
ah. ait    30,000   "  w  et  tons"   per  year  . . 

Nobody  thoughl   at   that  time  that   the  production  id' 

wood  pulp  would  reach  above  800,000  "wet  tons"  per 

\  ear  38   \  ears  later. 

Towards  t| n, |  of  the  eighties  the  demand  for  wood 

pulp  increased  ami  the  prices  went   up.     The  oosl    of 

producing  paper  also  decreased  somewhat  on  a >unt 

of  improvments  as  to  the  machines,  and  the  ideas 
that     Norwaj     was    a    COUntrj     especially    adapted     for 

producing  wood  pulp  with  its  vast   forests  and  water 

falls  w.ie  again  held  forth,  and  man]  new  plants  were 
erected.  In  1880;  Ransfjord  sliperi  per  Randsfjord 
lloeii.fos  siip.-ri  at  llocncfos.  Mago  Sliperi  at  Bids 
void.  Kongsberg  sliperi  at  Kongsberg  and  Solskinna 
Brugs  Sliperi  at  skien.  In  1881:  Heen  sliperi  at 
Heen  Barlidalens  Sliperi  at  Eidsvold  and  Skjaerda 
31iperi  at  Skjaerdalen;  in  1883;  Adalens  Sliperi 
■  it  lie.  ...  Raegnn  Sliperi  at  llocncfos;  in  1884:  Hofs 
Bi  >•■  at  lloenefos  in  1885:  OErje  Brugs  sliperi  at 
OErje,  In  1886  Grubbe  Brug  at  Skien;  in  h^ 
Glommen  Sliperi  at  Askim,  Egeland  sliperi  at  Risoer 
and  Kalvild  sliperi  at  Lillesand ;  in  1889:  Kammerfos 
'dip.  i  roe,  fossil,..  Sliperi  at  Krageroe,  Sch 

ioetts  siip.ri  at  Skien,  Lunner  Sliperi  at  Grua,     ami 
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Saugbrugsforeningens  Sliperi  at  Fredrikshald ;  in  1890: 
Kistefos  Sliperi  at  Randsfjord,  Vafos  Sliperi  at  Krag- 
eroe  and  Ramsi'os  Sliperi  at  Kroederen  and  Cappel- 
ens  Sliperi  at  Hollen. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  wood  pulp  industry 
again  caused  falling  prices  and  at  the  same  time  the 
prices  of  lumber  and  timber  went  up  on  account  of 
the  increasing  demand,  and  the  business  soon  did  not 
yield  a  good  profit  at  all. 

The  mechanical  wood  pulp  is  mainly  produced  in 
this  country  as  wet,  white  spruce  pulp  in  laps  of  50 
per  cent   substance  and   is  called   "First     class     wet 

Spruce   pulp."      This   is   either   produced   through   "cold 

grinding"  or  with  small  supply  of  water  through  "hot 
grinding."  There  is  also  manufactured  "dried"  spruce 
pulp  in  board  shape;  in  one  of  the  mills  the  pulp  is 
shaped  in  thin,  dried  leaves.  pa<  ked  in  hales  and  hy- 
draulically  pressed.  Also  from  poplar  some  pulp  is 
produced.  Some  nulls  also  produce  hrown  pulp  from 
wood  of  long  fibres  which  is  steamed  or  boiled. 

The  production  of  white  and  brown  spruce  pulp  in 
Norway,  for  sale,  wet,  in  tons  (1016  Kgs.  1890  t" 
1913: 

THE   PRODUCTION    OF   WHITE    AND    BROWN    SI'RUCE- 

PULP  IN  NORWAY.    FOR  SALE,  WET,  IN  TONS    1016  kUs 

1890  to  1913. 


Production 

Production 

Production 

^ear 

in  tuns 

Year 

in  ton*. 

■\  ear 

in  tons 

1890 

ISO. 000 

IS' is 

289,000 

1906 

395,500 

1891 

193,000 

1899 

313,800 

1007 

123, 

1  s;  il- 

175,900 

1900 

313,000 

loos 

150, 

ls' i.; 

221.000 

190] 

312,800 

1 !  M  1'  1 

187,000 

1893 

237,500 

1902 

357,000 

1910 

179, 

1895 

215,300 

1903 

:;17. 

l'.H 

126,000 

L896 

245,900 

1904 

327,000 

1012 

528,000 

IS!  17 

251,600 

loo:, 

345,000 

1913 

550,000 

No  work  for  some  time. 

These  quantil ies  only  represent  thai  part  of  our 
production  intended  for  sale.  In  these  figures  are  not 
included  the  pulp  used  in  the  making  of  paper  and 
board.  This  part  of  the  pulp  production,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  production  statistics  of  1909 
was  29  per  cent  of  the  whole  production  of  pulp.  [f 
this  relation  was  the  same  in  1913  the  total  pn 
tion  of  woodpulp  in  1913  should  be  about  775,000  tons 
wet.  In  consideration  id'  the  enormous  progress  of 
paper  production  in  our  country  since  1909,  an 
increase  of  4u  per  cent,  the  real  production  probably 
would  he  about  mid. nun  tons  in  1913  total  produc- 
tion) of  which  250,000  tons  is  used  as  raw  material  in 
the   paper  industry. 

Norway's   Production   of   Woodpulp    For   Sale. 

f9'3 


iSqo 


550,000  ton 


From  the  table  we  learn  that  our  production  of  wood 
pulp  in  1913  was  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  in 
IN!  Id. 

In  1909,  59  per  cent  of  the  pulp  was  produced  in 
Eastern  Norway.  In  "Buskerud  County"  alone  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  yield  of  the  country  was  pro- 
duced. In  Southern  Norway  1  I  iratsbere,-  and  Ne- 
dehes  County)  30  per  cent  is  produced.  The  rest  of 
the  production  is  divided  among  the  Northern  parts 
of  the  country. 

Cellulose. 

( ( 'hemical  Pulp.) 

As  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
"mechanical  wood  pulp"  has  not  all  desirable  quali- 
ties. With  the  exception  of  the  "semi-chemical"  or 
brown  wood  pulp,  winch   is  made  h\    the  grinding  of 

steamed  wood,  paper  cannot  be  made  of  unmixed  me- 
chanical pulp.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  made  of 
wood  pulp,  other  raw  materials  can  be  used,  as  ma- 
terials with  long,  clastic  fibres,  lor  instance,  wood  cel- 
lulose. In  the  manufacturing  process  these  fibres 
make  a  mat  and  the  mechanical  pulp  is  filled  between 
the  fibres  as  filling  material. 

After  numerous  experiments  to  find  suitable  raw- 
materials  from  trees  and  lihrous  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  the  pl'oilnet  ion  pf  cellulose  from  the 
tree  bj  the  chemical  process  was  begun.  Consid- 
ered as  an  industry,  the  beginning  of  this  production 
by  the  chemical  process  was  made  at  the  middle  of  the 
sixties,  when  the  hist  plants  were  erected  in  England 
and  United  states  of  America. 

The   chemical    wood    pulp   or  cellulose   is  cooked   at    a 

high  temperature  120  to  L80  degrees  Centigrade)  in 
large,  closed  boilers,  After  the  hark  has  been  remov- 
ed   tile    wood,    which    is    cut    in    smal    IpieceS,    is    poured 

into  these  boilers  together  with  the  liquid  that  shall 
dissolve  the  sap,"  If  the  liquid  is  a  "lye"  which 
contains  caustic  soda  or  sodium  sulphide  the  pro- 
duct is  called  "soda  cellulose"  or  sulphate  cellulose. 
If  tin-  acid  contains  a  sulphite,  as  a  general  rule  cal 
ciiim  bisulphite  with  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  the 
product    is   called    sulphite  cellulose. 

After  tin-  dissolution  of  the  wood-incruste,  these  are 

washed    away,    tin-    w l-cellulose    remains   as   short   or 

long   fibres.        This    gives   a    splendid    raw    material    for 
almost    any    kind   of   paper.        In    unbleached   condition 
soda  is  used,  and  the  sulphate  cellulose  mostly    for  bet 
ter  classes  of  wrapping  paper,  envelopes,  etc,   while 

unbleached    sulphit Ilulose    is    used    for    newspapers 

and  all  kinds  of  cheap  printing  paper.  In  the  bleaeh- 
ed  condition  both  soda  and  sulphite  cellulose  arc  used 
tor  better  class  of  book  and  writing  paper. 

The  soda  cellulose  industry  originated,  as  before 
ioned,  in  England  and  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica. Sweden,  however,  started  the  tirst  sulphite 
cellulose  mill.  The  plant  at  Bergvik  near  Soeder- 
hamn.  was  started  at  the  end  of  tie-  seventies  by  the 
inventor  Karl  Daniel  Kkman  L845  to  L904) .  '  He 
k.pt  tin-  details  of  the  cooking  a  secret  to  himself,  and 
the  real  creator  of  the  sulphite  industry,  therefore,  is 
tin-  German  chemist.  Professor  Mitscherlich,  who  took 
his  patents  out  about  the  same  time  as  Kkman.  Con- 
trary to  tin-  proceeding  of  Kkman,  he  at  once  started 
plants  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighties  all  over  the 
world. 

Tin-   tirst    Norwegian   plant    for   the   manufacture  of 
ical    wood    pulp    'cellulose  1    was    started    in    1  s74 
at  Hafslund  by  the  engineer  F.  Stoern 
It  was  based  on  the  soda  method.       Later,  on  the  ini- 
tiative   of   this   great    inventor,    and   according   to   his 
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plans,  mills  at  Moss,  Ranheim  and  Bamble  were  erected 
at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  eighties.  The 
sulphate  cellulose  industry  has  its  greatest  economic 
importance  through  the  appliance  of  all  kinds  of  waste 

from  the  saw  mills,  timber  of  poor  quality  arid  also 
!  pine.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  sulphite 
process.  Modelled  on  the  Mitscherlich  system,  the 
first  mill.  Skit-Li  Cellulosefabrik,  was  erected  at  Skien, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighties  and  the  sulphite  in- 
dustry lias  developed  more  rapidly  than  the  soda  (and 
sulphate  cellulose  industry.  In  1885  to  lsvo  there 
were  four  mills  of  each  kind  in  Norway,  hut  in  1914 
tlie  cumbers  of  sulphite  plants  have  increased  by  23, 
producing  265,000  tons.  The  numbers  of  the  sul- 
phate cellulose  mills  is  only  7  and  their  production 
is  -jo. 000  tons. 

The  table  below  shows  tin-  increase  of  production  of 
sulphite  and  sulphate  cellulose  respectively  from  lSltl 
to  the  present  year.  The  figures  are  supplied  by  the 
Association  of  Cellulose  Manufacturers.  While  the 
figures  for  wood  pulp  only  indicate  the  production  de- 
stined for  sale,  the  figures  below  from  the  Association 
of  Cellulose  Manufacturers  also  include  the  produc- 
tion destined  for  their  own  use. 


PRODUCTION   OF   CELLULOSE    IN   TONS 
CALCULATED  TO  BE 


DRY 


Sulphite  bleached 

Year 

and  unbleached 

Sulphate 

Together 

1891 

16,992 

5,558 

22,550 

92 

24,000 

ii.SIK) 

93 

29,800 

10,200 

10,000 

94 

34,600 

10.700 

45,300 

95 

11,600 

9,900 

51,500 

96 

53,500 

8,500 

62,000 

97 

62,800 

11,300 

71.100 

98 

64,800 

13,000 

77.^0(1 

99 

70,900 

10.100 

si. 

1900 

102,300 

12,700 

115,000 

1 

100,200 

12,700 

112.900 

2 

95,700 

12,100 

107. son 

3 

97,400 

11,000 

108,  loo 

4 

103,300 

15,500 

Us, si  in 

.5 

123,500 

15,300 

138,800 

f, 

144,500 

16,600 

161,100 

7 

135,800* 

23,500 

159,300 

8 

182,200 

26,300 

208,500 

9 

175,900 

33,600 

209,500 

10 

191,000 

36,800 

227,800 

11 

171.7.KI" 

38,000 

209,700 

12 

238,500 

13,000 

281,500 

13 

254,000 

50,200 

304,200 

11 

000 

55,000 

320,000 

•  So  work  for  some  time. 

The  production  of  cellulose   in  the  year  1914,  viz.: 

lOO   ton-,    i-   aboul    14    times    larger   than    in    L891. 

Norway's  Production  of  Cellulose. 


1 


r- -«*.  i 


>   m   the  cellulose   production    the     "Buskerud 

ountj         In   1909   I"  per  cent 

i  production  of  cellulose  of  the  country  was 

■  i  n  and  i  lentral  Nor 

way  hai  enl  of  the  total  production. 


AUn  in  the  cellulose  industry  the  rapid  increase  and 
development  of  the  production  has  caused  a  corres- 
ponding fall  of  prices. 

Paper. 

The  transition  from  hand-made  ("vat")  to  machine 
paper,  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  last  century. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  importance  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  paper  machine.  It  was  M.  Robert, 
a  Frenchman,  who  invented  the  paper  machine  in 
1799.  This  paper  machine  forms  and  drains  the  pa- 
per mass  and  proses  and  drys  the  paper  sheet  in  long, 
continuous  pieces.  Robert's  invention  was  later  on 
improved  by  John  Gamble  and  Bryan  Donkin.  both 
Englishmen.  The  principle  of  Robert's  paper  mach- 
ine has  been  retained,  hut,  of  course,  with  many  im- 
provements as  to  details.  The  typical  feature  is  the 
endless  wire,  on  which  the  pulp  is  poured  and  gets  the 
shape  of  a  continuous  paper  sheet.  The  fibres  are 
partly  placed  lengthwise,  and  partly  across  each  other 
and  at   the  same  time  the  first  draining  is  made. 

In  1838  the  first  paper  machine  was  introduced  in 
Norway.  This  was  acquired  by  Bentse  Papirmolle 
on  Akeiselven.  This  paper  machine  was  later  on 
sold  to  Boehnsdalens  Papirfabrik.  where  it  was  work- 
ing  until  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1908. 

It  was  not  until  wood  was  used  as  raw  material 
that  the  paper  industry  grew  to  be  an  important  in- 
dustry in  tlie  modern  sense.  The  Hollander  reduces 
tin-  ground  wood  and  the  cellulose  to  a  pulp  mass  and 
during  this  process  fillers,  sizes,  and  dyes  are  added. 
These  materials  are  added  to  give  the  paper  the  pro- 
per t'oi  in.  weight,  color  and  finish.  Having  passed 
through  these  processes,  the  mass  goes  to  the  paper 
machine,  where  the  paper  is  formed  on  the  wire. 
Thereupon  the  mass  passes  through  several  presses  and 
over  drying  cylinders  and  then,  according  to  the  re- 
neiits.   it   goes  to  cutter,  calender  or  roll. 

In  Norway  the  paper  industry  has  developed  very 
rapidly.  While  in  1S70  only  six  paper  mills  were 
operating  in  the  country,  the  number  had  increased  to 
Hi  in  1900,  in  1909  to  35,  and  in  1913  to  ::v  To  these 
must  he  added  six  hoard  and  hox  mills.  Reports  of 
otal  production  of  paper  in  Norway  from  1893 
is  available.  These  reports,  gathered  by  the  Asso- 
eiation  of  Taper  .Manufacturers,  are  given  below.  In 
these  figures,  the  production  of  a  small  mill,  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  Association  is  not  included. 
The  output  of  this  mill  is  calculated  to  be  about  4.">0 
;•  us  per  year,  and  the  paper  is  all  sold  in  Norway. 
The  figures  for  1913  do  not  include  two  mills  erected 

in     1912. 
PRODUCTION   OF    PAPER     NOT    BOARD     l\    TONS 


Total  domestic 

Export  tons 

Total  output. 

^1 .  II 

sale  in  ions 

lso.: 

19.302 

1900 

17.362 

tool 

is.liss 

1902 

19.500 

loo; 

10,281 

53.600 

'•.:.ss| 

1904 

11.057 

61.264 

72.321 

I'HI.-, 

11.791 

82,100 

1906 

12,662 

too.  177 

1907 

94.606 

107  • 

loos 

1 :..  1  s7 

109,804 

124,401 

loin 

15,  WO 

124,070 

139, 

1910 

1  10,449 

167,201 

1911 

18,865 

131,21 

160,128 

1912 

21.108 

164,448 

176,666 

1913 

23.783 

177. :o;, 

201,088 

No  work  lor  some  time. 
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From  tlie  mills  herein  mentioned,  the  total  output 
in  1913  was  about  210,000  tons.  From  the  table  it 
appears  also  that  the  production  during  the  11  years 
from  190o  to  1913  has  increased  more  than  three 
times.  In  1913,  80  paper  machines  were  in  opera- 
tion, compared  with  61  machines  in  1909. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  ever-increasing  sale  in 
the  domestic  market.  24.233  tons  of  the  domestic 
paper  production  were  disposed  of  at  home.  To  this 
quantity  must  be  added  the  import  of  foreign  paper, 
which  amounted  to  3,4.34  tons  in  1913.  The  total 
domestic  consumption  amounted  thus  to  27,687  tons, 
which  corresponds  to  11.4  kgs.  per  inhabitant.  The 
corresponding  consumption  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
is  16.2  kgs.  and  20.  !>  kgs.  respectively,  according  to 
reports  for  the  year  1913.  The  consumption  of  paper 
in  our  country,  it  appears,  is  far  below  that  of  our 
neighboring  countries.  We  can.  however,  comfort 
ourselves  that  in  Portugal,  Greece,  Rumania  and  Ser- 
\  ia.  the  consumption,  according  to  Krawany's  paper 
statistics,  is  onlj  between  one  and  two  kilos  per  in- 
habitant. 

In  "Buskerud  County"  :;.">  per  cent  of  paper  was 
produced.  In  "Bratsberg  County"  the  figure  is  2.~> 
per  cent.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  paper  pro- 
duction  is  in   Eastern  ami  Southern  Norway. 

Norway's  Production  of  Paper. 

1903  '<)r3 


1    ten  210.000  ton 

Prices  of  Wood  Pulp. 

The  prices  (if  wood  pulp,  which  from  about  1869  '" 
about  ls74  declined  from  about  kr.  130  $35  to  about 
kr.  90  ($24)  per  wet  ton.  f.o.b.  Norwegian  port,  con- 
tinued falling  until  1899,  as  shown  by  the  table  below. 
At    the    same    time,    timber    prices     advan I      steadily. 

Raw  materials  have  had  a  tendency  to  go  up  in  price 

up  to  this  prevent  year.  Wood  pulp  has.  however,  as 
shown  by  the  table,  remained  firm  with  the  exception 
of  an  advance  in  price  I'm-  a  short  tune  during  the 
years  1900  to  1902,  L905,  1908,  and  1909.  The  diffi- 
culties which  this  industry  has  had  to  overcome  are 
mainly  attributed  to  the  disproportionate  rise  in  the 
price  of  timber  in  Norway,  as  compared  with  that  in 
other  countries  with  which  we  have  to  compete  mi  the 
market.  Owing  to  higher  wages  paid  nowadays,  ami 
other  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  labor  ques- 
tion in  the  mills,  higher  cost  of  production,  in  spite 
of  improvements  made  in  machinery,  has  come  about. 
All  these  things  are  obstacles  for  the  pulp  ami  paper 
industry  of  our  country.  The  paper  mills,  which  have 
their  own  forests  sufficient  to  meet  their  demands  for 
raw  materials  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  are  favorably 
located  with  cheap  water  power,  are  far  better  off.  It 
money  is  invested  in  new  plants,  forests  are  aNo  in- 
variably purchased  at  the  same  time  in  connection 
with   the  new   mill. 

Wood  Pulp  Prices. 

Where  two  prices  are  given,  they  indicate  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest  quotations.  Until  1905,  prices 
were  quoted  for  "baled  pulp,"  and  biter  on  for  "pulp 


WOODPULP 

PRICES 

Wet  mechanical  pulp 

Wet  mechanical  pulp 

Year 

per  English  ton 

Year 

per  English  ton 

(1016  kgs.) 

(1016  kgs.) 

1 

% 

1S77 

26 

1901 

11-10 

Isso 

21 

1902 

11-8 

1885 

13 

1903 

8 

1891 

111 

1904 

8-14 

L892 

10 

1905 

14-10 

1893 

11-12 

1906 

9 

1894 

12-15 

1907 

10-15 

1895 

10-8 

1908 

15-11 

1896 

9 

1909 

12-10 

IS!  17 

10 

1910 

10-8 

IS'.IS 

10 

1911 

9    12 

1899 

8 

1912 

9-10 

L900 

1 1  ir, 

1913 

10-s 

packed   with   staves."     The   packing   is  calculated  to 
cost   kr.  2  .50     70c.  I    per  ton. 

CELLULOSE  PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  different  prices  for  sulphite 
and  sulphate  cellulose. 


Sulphite 

Sulphate 

Year 

(strong) 

(strong) 

per  ton 

per  ton 

is;  11 

:,7 

ISO.' 

.->! 

46 

L893 

54 

Is 

is;  11 

16 

to 

1895 

38 

32 

1896 

:;s 

33 

lsu7 

in 

36 

IS' is 

39 

.;,, 

is;  10 

12 

35 

1900 

39 

36 

l'.HIl 

38 

.;:, 

P.  102 

32 

32 

1903 

31 

29 

mm 

:;:; 

29 

too;, 

:;:, 

36 

1906 

36 

38 

1907 

.;:, 

38 

L908 

.;i 

:$7 

1 1 

.;.; 

:;:, 

1910 

32 

:;:; 

1U1I 

32 

33 

1912 

32 

I'll:! 

:;:, 

32 

The  prices   lor  sulphite-   from    1  s|i ]    to   l!l()4  are  taken 

from  the  ; ual  reports  id'  "Drammens  Traelasthand 

lerdirektions ' '  Board  of  Directors  of  Drammen  Tim- 
ber Merchants  ,  compared  with  quotations  from  the 
records  of  "Norsk  Cellulose  Porening"  (Association 
..1  Norwegian  Cellulose  .Manufacturers  1.  The  reports 
from  1905  to  I'M:;  are  gathered  from  the  office  of  the 
"Scandinavian  Association  of  Cellulose  Manufactur- 
at  Stockholm   I  Sweden  . 

Cellulose  and  Wood  Pulp  Prices,   1891-1913. 

The    prices    sulphate    cellulose    before    1MI!)    are    based 

on  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  "Norsk  Cellulose- 
forening."  Prom  1905  the  reports  have  been  obtained 
from  "Den  Skandinaviske  Cellulose  Forening's"  sta- 
tistical bureau  at  Stockholm. 

The  cellulose  prices,  both  sulphite  and  sulphate,  de- 
clined heavily  from  1891  to  1903.  In  this  year  the 
lowest  price  was  touched,  as  the  table  shows.  The 
prices  were  in  1903  >2  per  cent  and  58  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1891,  sulphite  and  sulphate  cellulose  respec- 
tively. Since  1903,  pries  have  had  an  upward  ten- 
dency, but  are  still  far  below  the  ruling  prices,  in 
the  nineties.     The  diagram  explains  the  movements  of 
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wood   pulp  and  cellulose  prices  during   the   years  be- 
tween 189J  and  1913    in  kroner  per  ton). 
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Cellulose  and  Wood  Pulp  Prices— 1891-1913. 

i  lontinuous  line — Sulphite-cellulose. 

Dotted  lint — Sulphate  cellulose. 

Dash  line— Woodpulp. 

Paper  Prices. 

Comparing   paper  prices  during  several    years,     it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  differenl  kinds  of  pa 
per  have  different  prices,  and  represent   differenl   va- 
lues.       It    is.  therefore,   necessary  to  select   some   spe- 
cial kinds  of  paper  as  standards  of  value. 

The  export  paper  from  Norway  lias  mainly  during 
the  last  few  vears  been  reel  paper,  which  is  the  cheapesl 
kind  of  printing  paper.  Therefore,  this  kind  of  pa- 
per is  the  best  applicable  to  the  determination  oi 
movements  of  prices.  The  relation  between  printing 
paper  (by  printing  paper  is  meant  mainly  newspaper. 
both  in   rolls  and  in  sheets,  also  better  classes  of  print 

ing  paper,  glazed  printing  paper  and  glazed,  colored 
printing  paper,  and  wrapping  paper    (bj     wrapping 

paper  is  also  meant  sulphite  paper,    cellulose     paper, 
kraft  paper,  grease-proof  paper  and  tissue  paper,  was 
,n  pin  seven  parts  printing  paper  to  five  parts  wrap- 
ping  paper.       It    mighl    safely   be  said   thai    reel    pa 
per  comprises  aboul   50  per  cent   of  Norway's  paper 
export*,       Therefore,  this  kind  of  paper  is  well  suited 
the  standard  of  value. 
In   1893  the  prices  for  reel   paper  was  kr.  200   '•-.'>  I 

in    l-'.U   the  Pri leelmed   to  kr    190     $51    .   in    1895 

rice  fell  down  to  kr.  175    $47  i,  and  in  1896  to  I89"i 
t„  kr.  160    $43       In   L898  and  1899  the  price  fell  as 
kr    L50    -I" 

At    this     moment,     however.      something      happened. 

which    altered    the    prices   considerably.       The    Boer 

war   broke   OUt,   and    the   eonseipieiiee   was   an    inCl 

consumption  of  paper,  e-i ially  in  England,  bu1  also 

partly  m  other  English  speaking  countries,  so  that  the 

demand   could   not   !»•  met.       At    the  same   time   the 

pulp  were  forced  up    to    an     unusual 

height,  owing  to  ircumstances,  such  as  scar 

'   -      tO     the     I     lilted     State. 

60     -in     were  obtained   for 

wet    wood   pulp. 


Ill  1900.  without  any  difficulty,  prices  as  far  up  as 
kr.  200    $54)  were  paid  for  reel  paper.    On  the  other 

hand,  several  agreements  for  delivery  of  paper  had 
previously  been  effected,  so  that  this  sudden  rise  of 
prie.s  did  not  benefit  all  the  mills.  After  the  Boer 
war.  prices  gave  way  and  in  1901  the  price  quotation 
was  about  kr.  160  ($43).  Then  another  decline  in 
prices  came  in  1902  to  1903,  and  the  prices  obtained 
during  these  years  were  only  about  kr.  150  ($10). 
Then  followed  a  slight  rise  of  prices  in  1904.  viz.. 
about  kr.  160  ($43),  and  then  declined  in  1905  to 
about  kr.  150  $40),  in  1906  still  lower,  about  kr. 
145  ($39  .  X"  doubt  an  overproduction  of  paper 
on  the  market  had  at  that  time  taken  place,  and  the 
conditions  for  the  paper  industry  were  very  serious. 

In  1907  the  firsl  labor  troubles  in  the  paper  industry 
came  up.  and  several  of  the  largest  paper  mills  were 
idle  during  three  months  on  account  of  strikes.  This 
however,  settled  the  trouble  of  prices  and  in  1907 
the  prices  went  up  to  kr.  155  ($4*2).  Later  on  nothing 
has  influenced  the  market  which  has  caused  any  con- 
siderable change  of  prices,  and  although  there  have 
been  some  movements  up  and  down,  the  fluctuations 
have  been  comparatively  small  with  a  tendency  to- 
wards lower  prices.  The  prices  in  the  vears  1908, 
1909  and  1910  have  been  about  kr.  150  ($40).  and  in 
1911  kr.  14s  $39.50).  At  the  beginning  of  1912  prices 
went  up  to  kr.  155  ($42),  but  at  the  end  of  1912  the 
market  was  dull,  and  in  1913  the  tendency  has  been 
to  falling  prices,  and  prices  may  be  calculated  to 
about  kr.  1  16  $39  Especially  during  the  last  part 
of  1913  the  market   has  been  very  dull. 

Besides  reel  paper,  special  attention  should  be  giv- 
en to  prices  of  the  different  classes  of  paper  for  ex- 
port to  China  and  Japan,  viz..  "Cap"  paper  and  "thin 
planting  paper."  This  market  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  Norwegian  paper  exporters.  Finally  one  must 
take  prices  of  kraft  paper  into  consideration,  which 
does  not  include  all  kinds  of  wrapping  paper  made  in 
Norway,  but  kraft  paper  is  quite  an  important  part. 
Kraft  is  undoubtedly  the  kind  id'  wrapping  paper  of 
which  the  largest  quantity  is  exported  in  one  quality. 
The  diagram  below  shows  the  movements  of  prices  of 
the  differenl  classes  of  paper.  Reports  as  to  reel 
paper  are  available  from  1893.  Reports  on  the  others 
start  at   the  year  1904. 
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Prices    (in  kroner)   per  1,000,  f.o.b.  Norwegian  Port. 

Cost  of  Production  —  The  Industry  and  National 
Economy. 

While   Ihr   prices  of   wood   pulp,   cellulose   and   paper. 

.is  mentioned   before,   tor  the   last   years,  have   had   a 
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tendency  towards  falling  prices,  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  these  goods  has  made  the  price  of  timber 
rise  '-very  year.  The  table  below  shows  the  timber 
piios  from  1891  for  the  following  four  river  districts: 
Glommen,  Fredrikshald,  Drammen  and  Skien.  The 
movements  of  prices  will  be  seen  from  the  table  to 
have  kept  pan'  with  each  other  in  all  districts.  These 
figures  represenl  different  standards  of  measurements 
as,  dozens,  loads,  cubic  feet,  and  cubic  metres,  etc.  To 
he  able  to  compare  them,  we  have  tried  to  reduce  them 
to  one  standard  of  measurement,  viz..  cubic  metres, 
fixed  measurement,  delivered  in  the  river.  These 
prices  do  not  include  wages  for  timber-markers,  re- 
ceivers,  etc..  and  all  other  expenses  incurred  later. 
This  reduction  lias  been  applied  both  to  the  table  be- 
low and  to  the  following  diagram.  Dimensions,  rules 
annual  reports  of  the  timber  merchants'  corporations, 
penses  of  floating  and  other  conditions  are  different 
in  tile  four  districts.  The  reports  on  the  Drammen 
district  and  the  Skien  district  are  obtained  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  timber  merchans'  corporations, 
and  the  reports  for  the  two  other  districts  are  gath- 
ered from  the  consumers.  The  figures  do  not  give 
any  idea  of  the  cost  per  ton  in  one  district  compared 
witli  the  other  districts,  but  show  how  tin-  prices 
of  raw  materials  have  increased  in  all  districts  al- 
most at  the  same  time. 

PRICE  OF  ONE  CUBIC  MITRE  CELLULOSE  AND 

GRINDING    MATERIAL,    1891    to    1914. 


that  year.  Capitalized  at  5  per  cent,  this  means  an 
increased  value  of  the  forests  of  the  country  of  about 
kr.    400   millions    ($108    millions)    during   the    last    24 


Drammen 

Skien 

Glommen 

Fredrikshald 

Year 

District 

District 

District 

District 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

1891 

1   82 

1   '.J 

1  27 

— 

92 

1    ss 

1  62 

1   27 

— 

1   sT 

1  73 

1    13 

— 

94 

2  o.". 

1     s| 

1    13 

— 

95 

■_>  (H) 

1   7:; 

1   24 

— 

96 

2  os 

1   79 

1   24 

— 

97 

•  >    >| 

1   90 

1  .;:, 

1   37 

98 

2  30 

2   17 

1  56 

— 

99 

2  30 

2  3(1 

1    59 

— 

1900 

2.37 

2    i:; 

1    lis 

— 

1 

2   12 

J    (7 

1  68 

— 

2 

2.37 

'J  30 

1    51 

— 

3 

2.61 

2  30 

1    54 

— 

t 

2  61 

■J   13 

1    55 

1    49 

o 

2  7  s 

2  43 

i  :,:> 

1   53 

9 

:;  03 

2  57 

l  69 

1    9.' 

i 

.;   16 

2  70 

l  80 

1  53 

s 

3  51 

■2  91 

1  85 

2   11 

9 

3    16 

3  (It 

1    79 

1   'J7 

10 

3.51 

1.90 

'_'  21 

11 

:;  ss 

3   30 

2    13 

.    .  . 

12 

4  05 

- 

2  70 

.'  i.; 

13 

t    is 

.1   51 

.;  on 

2  s: 

14 

4  05 

3.13 

3.00 

It  appears  that  the  rise  of  price  during  the  last  24 
years  has  been  more  than  kr.  7.00  per  cubic  metre 
$1.90  .  This  is  very  important  for  the  country  in 
,-i  social  economic  sense. 

Comparative  curves  showing  the  movements  of 
timber  for  cellulose  and  grinding  material. 

The  measures  are  all  reduced  to  one  standard  of 
measurement,    viz..    1    cubic    metre,   fixed    measure. 

Norway's  annual  output  of  wet  mechanical  pulp  is 
about  800,000  tons,  and  of  dry  cellulose  about  300.- 
000.  Calculating  a  consumption  of  timber  of  1.5 
cubic  metre,  and  5.5  cubic  metres  per  ton  respectively, 
total  2.850.000  cubic  metres,  tin-  forests  yield  about 
kr.  20,000,000  $5.4  millions  more  than  previous  to 
1891  considering  the  increase  of  kr.  7.00  per  ton  since 
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Comparative  curves  showing  the  movements  of  tim- 
ber lor  eelulose  and  grinding  material.  The  measures 
are  all  reduced  to  one  standard  of  measurement,  viz.: 
one  cubic  meter,  fixed  measure.  Curve  I.  Drammen 
District.  Curve  11..  Skien  District.  Curve  111..  Glom- 
men District.    Curve  IV..  Fredrikshald  District. 

years.       It  is  also  very  important  that  timber  of  poor 

quality,    waste    of    sawmills,    etc..    can    he    used    by    the 

sulphate  method. 

Prom  time  to  time  it  appears  that  some  people  think 
that  the  heavy  demand  for  raw  material  for  the  wood 
pulp  and  cellulose  factories  must  lead  to  diminishing 
the  forests  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is  due 
to  a  misunderstanding. 

The  wood  pulp  industry  has  caused  the  owners  of 
forests  to  cut  timber  of  small  dimensions.  Through 
this  proceeding  the  ground  in  the  forests  is  cleared, 
and  the  trees  gel  the  necessary  light  and  ventilation 
needful  for  their  growth  and  propagation.  Pre- 
viously the  importance  of  this  care  of  the  forests  was 
not   understood  properly. 

The  wages  have  also  increased  rapidly  during  the 
past    few   years,   and   this   increase   of   wages   has   been 

( iparatively   greater   in   this   industry   than    in   any 

other  industry  in  the  country.  According  to  the  offi- 
cial statistics,  the  average  wages  tor  adult  workmen 
in  tin-  years  from   1900  to  lull   were  as  follows: 


The  whole   industry 


Wood    pulp,    cellulose   and 
paper   industry 


It  appears  that  the  wages  in  1911.  which  was  the 
last  year  for  which  official  statistics  could  he  obtain- 
ed, were  higher  in  the  wood  pulp,  paper  and  cellu- 
lose  industry  than  the  average  wages  of  all  other  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
the  new  tariff,  which  came  into  force  at  the  beginning 
of  1912,  means  a    considerable  increase  o(  wages. 

The  paper  "Arbeidsmanden,"  the  paper  of  the  Nor- 
wegian   Workmen's    Association.    No.    3,    1D14,    admits 
that  the  wages  paid  by  these  industries  in  Vorwa; 
practically  the  very  best  wages  paid  in  Europe  in  this 
line. 

About   14. into  workmen   are  employed   by  thes 
dustries  in  Norway.       The  table  below  shows  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  in- 
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dustry  in  Norway,  appertaining  to  the  cellulose,  paper 
and  wood  pulp  industry.  This  table  is  based  on  offi- 
cial   Statist)    - 


Cellulose. 


Year 


l'.MKI 

1905 
1910 


Total   industry 
Mines  included 


Wood  pulp 

Paper  &  Cell. 

mills 


Wages  in  '  ,  paid 
by  cell,  paper  & 
wood  pulp  mills, 
of  the  total  am't 
of  wages  paid 


thousand  S 

1  1,863 
15,980 
27.180 


thousand  S 

1,555 
2,126 
3,591 


A  very  good  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  in- 
dnstries  for  the  country  is  obtained  by  considering 
the  figures  which  these  industries  represent  of  the 
total  export  from  this  country.  The  table  below 
shows  that  about  50  per  cenl  of  the  'xpoit  value 
must  be  attributed  to  cellulose,  paper  and  wood  pulp. 


' ,  of  cellulose 

Value  paper   and 

Total  Export       attributable      wood  pulp  of 

of    manufactur- to  paper,  wood- the  total  export 

ed  goods  pulo  and       of    manufactur- 

cellulose  ed  goods 


Year 


1871-75 
1876  80 

lsM  85 

Ins,.    % 

1891-95 
1896-  1900 
1901    1905 
1906  1910 

ivii 
KH2    . 


million  .? 
1  5 
3  3 
5  4 
7  :; 
10  0 
12  1 
15  6 
25   I 
32  7 
|o  .", 


million  S 
(l  11 

0  7.; 

1  76 
_•  69 
4  .",1 
7  3 
9  35 
14  7-i 
16  7,7 
2 ) 


7  :> 

32  7 

36  8 

15  6 

:,s  3 

f)!l  7 

58  2 

50  ii 

19  2 


\  ear 

Dry 

Wet 

Total  Value 

1886  90 
1891  95 

1896  I! 

1901-  1905 
1906  1910 

1.000  kg. 

7.(17:5 
28,453 
64,885 
90,011 
132,577 

1,000  kg. 

8,348 
9,306 
6,975 
11,702 
1,876 

8 

732,236 
1,549.227 
2,609,351 
3,553,319 
5,186,140 

1911 
1912 


178,781 

198.910 


1,425 
1,066 


7,006,189 
s.  104,027 


Board  and  Paper. 


Board  and  paper 


Total  Value 

1.(100  kg. 

$ 

1866-70 

30 

12.H2:; 

1871   75 

323 

58,98  t 

1876  80 

2,561 

261,184 

issl   85 

:{.!i:J7 

273,946 

1886-90 

5,8  is 

338,303 

[891   95 

21,376 

1,028,397 

1896   1900 

12,872 

2,169,730 

1901-1905 

58.975 

2,736,135 

190  i   1910 

116,108 

5,070,265 

1911 

131,299 

5,636,351 

1912 

155,867 

6,789,081 

Value   of   the    Annual    Export   of: 


Woocipulp. 
million. 


Cellulose. 
$0.22  million. 


Paper. 
$0.06  million. 


This  table  shows  how  these  industries  from  a  very 
modesl  stait  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventies  have 
developed  to  !»•  the  most  important  agencies  of  export 
from   ou  country. 

As  to  the  years  1911  and  1912  (partly)  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  fad   thai   a  "lock-out"  of 

seven  weeks  caused  such  detri nt  to  the  export,  and 

hampered  the  production  considerably.  The  com- 
mercial statistics  will,  therefore,  no  doubt,  give  a  far 
better  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  industries  for 
the  last  couple  of  years. 

The  following  three  tahles  indicate  the  value  of  the 
quantity   of   the   exported    wood    pulp,    cellulose    and 
from  1871  to  1912. 

Quantity  and  Value — Wood  Pulp. 


1912. 
$7. si;  million. 


1912. 
million. 


pulp 

Wei 

Total  \ 

1,000  kg. 

1 

1871 

106,767 

Is7 

18,64 

162 

|SS1 

58.400 

1,604,449 

Is'. I 

19.067 

I.9IO.  Ill 

1 

1  [.718 

1,406,31  I 

1901    1908 

l  1.197 

318.199 

: 

1906  lo 

1.481 

1911 

H..IOS 

1,000 

1912 

13,901 

is  i,7 1:. 

1,857,518 

Recapitulation. 

We  have  through  this  article  given  a  synopsis  of 
the  history  of  the  wood  pulp,  cellulose  and  paper  in- 
dustry, their  social  economical  importance  and 
the  conditions  prevailing.      These  industries  are  cal 

lllated    t"    represent    al     least     kr      100    millions    of    in 

mill  .  costs  of  water  power  plants  not 
iii.  luded,  and  employ  aboul  1  1,000  workmen.  The 
of  these  industries  represenl  about  ."lit  per 
•  nt  ol  the  total  export  value  of  the  whole  country. 
Moreover,  thej  have  caused  a  verj  good  profil  to  the 
timber  trade.  <>n  the  other  hand,  new  difficulties 
ha\e  to  be  overcome  both  al  home  with  the  labor  quea 
tion  and  abroad,  through  a  keen  competition  from  the 

other  >n I  pulp  and  paper  producing  countries. 

Regarding  the  present  conditions,    impartially,    the 
•  asing    prices   of    raw     materials,     especially 

timber    prjces,    and    C0St8    of    production,    and     the      de 

treasing  prices  of  the  production  from    these     indus 
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tries,  which  has  had  this  tendency  to  decline  for  years, 
there  should  be  every  reason  for  looking  after  some 
means  to  support  these  industries  which  are  of  such 
vital  importance  to  our  country. 

Things  have  come  almost  to  a  climax,  so  that  in 
case  that  no  betterment  can  be  expected  for  these  in- 
dustries within  some  years,  these  industries,  for  which 


our  country  has  better  natural  resources  than  most 
other  countries,  soon  will  disappear.  The  understand- 
ing of  this  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  should 
be  thoroughly  taken  in  consideration.  The  Norwe- 
gian people,  and  above  all,  the  Government  of  public 
affairs,  must  all  comprehend  what  enormous  values 
are  at  stake  for  our  country. 


WHO'S   WHO   IN   THE  CANADIAN    PULP   AND 
PAPER    INDUSTRY 

MR.     CHARLES      F.     MANSELL 
General  Manager  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Company 


For  the  last  twenty-six  years  at  precisely  the  same 
hour  every  morning  with  the  regularity  of  a  dock. 
the  steadiness  of  a  land  mark  and  the  conservatism 
of  a  rural  community,  a  short,  rather  thickly  set  gentle- 
man with  a  cheery  "good  morning"  has  stepped  into 
the  elevator  of  the  historic  .Mail  Building  in  Toronto. 
You  can  tell  by  his  alert  walk  and  rather  off-hand 
manner  that  he  embodies  earnestness,  thoroughness 
and  system — if  you  do  not  believe  it.  take  a  look  at 
his  desk  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  there  is  nothing 
misplaced.  He  is  British  to  the  core  and  carries  all 
the  outward  evidences  and  characteristics  of  the 
trained  and  disciplined  man  of  affairs — the  staunch, 
sturdy  type  that   have  made  "John  Bull"  a  Leader  in 

the  commerce  of  the.  world,  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Such  a  representative  i-.  Charles  F.  Mansell,  who  has 

had    forty   years   c, install'    connection    with    the   station 

i-i-y  and  paper  business.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  has  been  sales  manager  of  the  Toronto  Paper 
Manufacturing  Company  whose  plant  is  located  at 
Cornwall,  Ont.  The  null  was  established  by  John  H. 
Barber,  Richard  Brown.  Ed.  Trout.  Charles  Riordon, 
Dr.  Briggs,  and  other  veterans  in  the  trade  in  1880, 
and  a  few  years  later  .Mr.  Mansell  joined  the  organi- 
zation as  sales  manager.  At  that  time  the  plant  had 
one  machine,  seventy  inches  wide,  and  the  output  was 
about  four  to  five  tons  pel-  day.  Now  the  equipment 
consists  of  three  machines,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
twenty-one  tons  daily  of  book,  bond,  ledger,  envelope 
and  litho  papers,  and  has  a  sulphite  plant  with  three 
digesters.  The  mill  also  turns  out  tub  sized,  pole  dried 
and  aii'  dried  papers,  together  witli  two  platers  for 
linen  finish  paper.  The  range  of  prices  is  from  four 
and    a    quarter   cents   to   sixteen    cents    per    pound. 

When  Mr.  Mansell  first  entered  the  service  the 
highest  priced  paper  was  nine  cents,  while  the  aver- 
age was  about  five  cents,  but  the  product  that  was 
then  dispose,!  of  at  the  former  figure,  purchasers  would 
not  consider  now.  so  great  has  been  the  improvement 
in  texture,  quality  and  finish  by  reason  of  up-to-date 
manufacturing  facilities.  Although  the  output  has 
moie  than  quadrupled,  it  has  all  been  sold  by  Mr. 
Mansell,  who,  for  a  long  period  lias  been  a  freqnenl 
and  well  known  visitor  to  the  wholesale  trade  in  Mon- 
treal, Ottawa,  Hamilton,  London  and  Toronto  with 
whom  he  has  established  a  solid  and  friendly  con- 
nection. 

In  old  London  town  he  was  born  but  spent  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  boyhood  days  in  Doncanster,  York- 


shire,   where    he    attended    the    Crammer    School.    Later 

he  took  a  course  in  the  Caversham  Academy  at  Read 
' " J-T-  Berkshire,  and  his  first  position  was  with  I  he 
wholesale  pulp  ami  paper  stationery  house  of  Waterlow 
and  Sons  in  London,  where  he  served  an  apprentice 
ship  id'  several  years.     Then  one  day   he   packed   his 


baggage  an, I  started  for  Canada,  the  land  of  oppor- 
truity.  Landing  in  Toronto  he  secured  a  situation  with 
William  Warwick,  manufacturing  stationer  now  War- 
wick Bros,  and  Rutter  .  who  was  doing  business  at 
the  corner  of  Wellington  Street  and  Leader  Lane. 
Here   In-  gained  a   wider  experience  and   insight    into 
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the  trade  and,  after  four  years'  service,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  James  Campbell  and  Sons,  wholesale  stat- 
ioners and  booksellers,  of  Front  Streel  West,  as  buyer 
ami  manager.  He  remained  until  that  house  went  out 
of  business,  then  rejoined  the  Warwick  firm  and  re- 
presented them  for  some  time.  Meanwhile,  the  busi 
uess  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Company 
had  continued  to  grow,  and  Mr.  Barber,  the  president 
and  manager,  was  looking  around  for  a  capable  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Mansell  linked  up  with  him  and  was 
in  close  contact  and  daily  association  until  the  retire- 
ment of  the  former  about  two  years  ago.  When  the 
controlling  interest  of  the  company  was  transferred 
to  other  hands.  .Mr.  Mansell  was  retained  in  the  posi- 
tion of  sales  manager,  a  tribute  to  his  fidelity  and 
activity  in  the  interests  of  the  firm.  Naturally,  in 
the  course  of  his  career,  he  has  witnessed  many  changes 
and  several  superintendents  have  come  and  gone,  but 
there  has  never  been  a  change  in  the  selling  end.  A 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  lie  has  continued  in  season 
and  out  to  make  his  round  of  calls  upon  the  trade.  His 
visits  aie  welcome,  his  promises  are  fulfilled  ami  his 
service  attentive  and  courteous.  Many  young  men. 
who  were  .junior  clerks  and  office  boys  when  he  first 
started,  are  to-day  managers  and  buyers  but  the  same 
satisfactory  relations  have  ever  been  continued,  for  it 


has  heroine  an  axiom  with  the  trade  that,  once  a  cus- 
tomer of  the  Toronto  Taper  Manufacturing  Company 
always  a  customer.  A  couple  of  years  ago.  while  tak- 
ing a  walk  through  a  new  paper  warehouse  in  Montreal 
Mr.  Mansell  had  the  misfortune  to  stumble  against  a 
pile  of  paper  and  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  breaking 
an  arm.  lie  started  home  the  next  day  but  the  mishap 
did    not    deter    him    from    coming    down    to    business. 

Herein    may   be   seen   one   of   the   elements   of   his  success. 

for  he  is.  to  use  a  colloquial  expression — "always 
on   the   job." 

Of  hobbies,  he  has  none  but  work — except  that  he 
has  always  been  a  prominent  figure  in  Masonic  cir- 
cles, lie  is  a  Past  Master  of  Zeta  Lodge,  a  Pasl  7.  of 
Antiquity  Chapter,  a  Past  Preceptor  of  Cyrene  Pre- 
ceptory,  Knights  Templar,  as  well  as  a  Past  Provincial 
Prior.  He  has  been  treasurer  for  five  years  of  Ram- 
eses  Temple.  Mystic  Shrine  and  Grant  Treasurer  for 
nine  years  of  the  Sovereign  Great  Priory  of  Canada, 
K.  T.  <>n  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Treasurer  of  Cryene  Preceptory,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  cabinet  of  silver  in  appreciation  of  his 
devoted  services.  Mr.  Mansell  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and.  in  religion,  is  an  Anglican,  at- 
tending St.  Augustine's  Church,  of  which  hi'  is  an 
officer. 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  LOG  CHUTE  AND  DAM 

EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENT  WORKS  BY  JAMES  McLAREN  LUMBER  COMPANY  AT  HIGH  FALLS 
ON  THE  LIEVRE  RIVER,   PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

P,  v     F  i;  B  I)  B  KICK     D  A  V  V 


There  has  recently  been  put  into  successful  opera- 
tion by  the  .lames  MacLaren  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.. 
of  Buckingham,  Que.,  a  reinforced  concrete  log  dude, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Canada  -and  perhaps  in 
the  world.  The  structure  is  at  High  Falls.  »ii  the  Lievre 
River,  in  Quebec,  and  it  is  now  reported  to  have  ben 
in  satisfactory  operation  for  several  months.  From 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency  in  delivering  logs  it  has  re- 
corded a  greal  advance  over  the  old  timber  chute  which 

it  replaced,  and  requires  much  less  water  for  operation. 
Moreover,   the   discharge   of   the   logs    is   more   efficient. 

ej  are  delivered  parallel  t,,  the  river  surface,  thus 

preventing  fraying  and  splitting  of  the  ends  through 

striking  tie-   grave   of   the   somewhat     shallow     shore. 

Lievre    River   i-   a    stream   of   good    volume   and 

drains  an  area  of    1,000  Bquare  miles.     At   the  appro, eii 

to  High  Falls  it  flows  over  a  bed  of  granite  and  the 

sudden  drop  at  that  point  is  about  HID  feet.  At  the 
head  "f  the  Falls  the  stream  is  naturally  divided  into 

two  channels  b)  a  rock)  island.  The  smaller  of  the 
is  the-  north  channel  and  in  nature  the  main  or 
south  current  discharged  itself  over  a  rock)  precipice 
in  a  white  foaming  mass.  The  safe  delivery  of  logs  over 
such  a  place  was  impossible,  so.  t'oi'  years  they  have  been 

carried  down  in  an  old  rectangular-bottomed  timber 
built  chute.  In  1910  the  lower  section  of  this  struc 
turc  went  out.  after  doing  duty  for  man)   yean      In 

planning  a  replacement  it  was  thought  that  the  fact 
that   the   McLaren   limits  could    1"     made   perpetual   jus 

titled  a  permanent  structure,  The  company  then  t\r 
cided  upon  a  concrete  chut.'  to  replace  the  old  one 


and  the  discussion  of  the  details  concerning  it  revived 
a  long-cherished  desire  to  improve  the  advantages 
of  the  splendid  water  power  so  that  it  might  be  util- 
ized so  soon  as  a  profitable  opportunity  presented  it 

self.     So.   in   making  the  designs   for   the   new   chute,   it 

was  incorporated  as  pari  of    a    large    and     excellent 

scheme   of  Conservation   and   development. 

The  scheme  included  two  dams.  The  more  important 
was  across  the  main  or  south  current  .  In  it  were  the 
log  chute  outlet,  the  flood  gates  and  provision  for  five 
power  flumes  each  capable  of  furnishing  water  for  a 
10,000  h.p.  unit.  The  north  dam  was  designed  as  a  reg 
ulating  dam  and  was  so  constructed  as  to  provide  cs- 
cape    for    tin'    discharge    of    exceptionally    high    water. 

The    log  chute    was    ph I    to   the   south    id'   the    whole 

vt  ructure. 

In  1910-1911  the  lower  section  of  the  new  concrete 
chute  was  built  and  connected  with  the  old  section 
above     As  the  workable  structure  thus  stood,  it  com 

prise, I    :;:.")    feet    of   concede   and    7,500    feet    of   timber. 

Econom)  in  the  use  of  water  had  to  be  a  guiding  pri 

Ciple,     as    the     more    water    Went     OVer    tile    slide    tile     levs 

there   would   be   for  power.     The   V  shape  was  therefore 

adopted  for  the  chute  as  it  was  considered  b)  far  the 
">os<  paving  and  adaptable.  The  design  of  the  chute 
'""I.  mi.,  consideration  the  natural  narrowing  of  the 
current  in  the  gathering  Bp I  of  the  descent  ami  the 

height    of   the   sides   was   gradual  1)     decreased     towards 
the   foot.      The   maximum   slope  of  the  chute   was    fixed 
;"    '    i"    I.  except   at   the  lower  end.     There,  about    fort) 
feel  from  the  mouth,  the  gradient  was  sharpl)  h  - 
and  changed  from  a  straight  line  to  the  arc  Id'  a  circle 
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of  225  feet  radius.  The  change  of  grade  being  near 
the  point  of  discharge,  the  retarding  of  the  speed  was 
so  small  as  to  be  negligible  and  the  result  as  designed 
was  to  throw  up  the  lower  end  of  the  log  and  cause 
the  drop  to  be  made  horizontally  to  the  water.  The 
upper  end  of  the  concrete  chute  was  finished  in  July 
I'1!  2,  and  used  for  the  discharge  of  the  logs  that  year, 
but  it  was  not  imtil  the  completion  of  the  whole  work 


blasted  for  the  dam  a  ledge  of  the  country-rock  (grey 
granite)  was  left  and  against  this  the  footing  of  the 
dam  abuts.  The  dam  has  three  regulating  sluices.  The 
piers  between  them  are  approximately  in  the  shape  of 
a  long  ellipse.  The  stop-logs  for  the  regulating  sluices 
are  of  Douglas  fir  and  are  twenty-two  feet  long,  thirty- 
six  inches  deep,  and  vary  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
two  inches  in  thickness.    The  steam-log  winch  for  hand- 


James    MacLaren     Lumber    Company's     dam    and    log    chute    at    High     Falls. 


that  the  full  efficiency  was  realized.  This  year  the 
working  of  the  per  man  ant  structure  has  more  than 
justified  tin-  exj tations  of  the  engineer  and  the  com- 
pany. The  new  structure  use-,  less  water,  discharges 
more  logs  and  requires  fewer  men.  The  old  slide  re- 
quired from  fourteen  to  sixteen  men  to  operate  it  and 
it  discharged  from  12,000  to  15,000  logs  in  ten  hours. 
The  new  slide  can  be  worked  by  six  men  and  will  dis- 
charge  50,000  logs  in   every   ten   hours.     The   volicity 


Ling  them  is  operated  by  a  two-cylinder  steam  engine 
which  was  built  b\  lb,-  Victoria  Foundry  Company   of 

Ottawa. 

The  five  entrances  to  the  power  fore  bay  are  sub- 
merged slniccs  covered  by  a  reinforced  concrete  apron 

to  prevent   logs  from   being  drawn   in.      The  apron   turns 

tin-  logs  to  the  slide  and  is  carried  sufficiently  low 
to  b,-  below  the  point  of  low. -st  water.  The  draught 
to  the  power  sluices  cannot   therefore  affect   the  logs 


Upper    section    of    concrete    log    chute. 

of  the  logs  in  the  1  in  4  grade  has  been  calculated  to 

be   oo'-j    feet    per  second.      Tile   total    length    of   the   slid.' 

over  all  is  635  feet.     Its  piers  supports  number  eight. 

The  admission  gate  for  the  logs  consists  of  nine  stop- 
logs  bolted  together.  They  are  ten  feet  long,  twelve 
inches   thick    and    twenty-four   inches    deep,    and    are 

lifted  and  lowered  by  a  hand  winch. 

Everything  about  the  structure  is  of  the  most    per- 
manant   nature.     When   the   foundation  trenches   were 


North    dam    at    High    Falls,    showing    outlets    for    overflow. 

and  the  dam  is  s.i  constructed  that  they  are  brought  to 

the   slide   at    all    levels   of   the    water. 

The  plans  for  the  full  structure  were  made  in  1911 
••  contract  was  let  to  .Messrs.  Haliev.  Quinlan  and 
Robertson  for  the  construction  of  the  new  dam  and  thi 
completion  of  the  log  slide.  Pouring  concrete  was  start 
ed  in  the  spring  of  1912.  In  the  whole  work  thei 
Hit)  tons  of  steel  and  21.4(10  cubic  yards  of  concrete. 
The  total   cost   of  the  structure   was  $250,000. 
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The  work  here  described  is  bul  on.-  of  several  impor- 


Typical    section    of    log    chute. 

tanl    power   development    structures   thai    have    been 


designed  by  .Mr.  .1.  B.  McRae,  of  Ottawa,  the  engineer 
for  the  work.  One  <>t'  them  is  the  dam  ami  power  house 
at  Ragged  Rapids  on  tin-  Severn  River,  which  weir 
built  tor  tin-  town  of  Orillia.  .Mr.  McRae  designed  the 
dam  and  power  house  now  building  for  the  Electric 
Reduction  Company  at  Buckingham,  Que.  lie  also 
was  associated  with  William  Kennedy,  Jr..  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  splendid  dam  at  tin-  Chaudiere 
Falls  on  the  Ottawa  River,  which  was  undertaken  for 
the  large  group  of  power  owners  of  the  cities  of  <  >t- 
tawa  and  Hull. — Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  "The  Can- 
ada Lumberman." 


BRITISH    PAPER    INDUSTRY    AND    PULP    TRADE 

BUSINESS   STILL   BRISK   AND   A  RECORD  SUPPLY  OF   PULPS   IN 

SEPT  EM  B  E  R 

FROM   OCR  I.  o  X  I  >  o  X   R  E  1'  R  E  S  E  X  T  A  T  I  V  K 


The  consensus  <><  opinion  in  London  is  that  the 
European  war  may  last  throughout  1915.  That  is  the 
prospect  before  Canadian  and  British  manufacturers, 
and  s.>  long  as  the  upheaval  lasts.  Germany,  along 
with  Austria llungaiy  will  be  minus  markets  for  pulp 
and  paper.  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  mills  are 
now  practically  idle,  and  the  pulp  industry  will  never 
be  revived  until  Russia  consents  to  the  export  ol  pulp 
;  from  her  massive  and  extended  forests.  Canada. 
therefore,  has  a  bright  outlook  and  the  British  market 
iending  on  Canadians  and  Scandinavians  for  the 
supply  of  raw  materials -the  regulation  of  prices  par- 
tly being  in  the  hands  of  Canada's  producers.  That 
is  the  position  today  in  a  few  sentences.  The  future 
may  bring  anything. 

Up  t.)  the  present  the  British  paper  mills  have  had 
very    little    to    complain    of,    notwithstanding    the    wild 
ami  unfounded  rumours  that   have  been  appearing  in 
the    American    and     other    .journals    about     a     famine, 
are   only   two   elements   hampering   the   work    of 
British  mills,  one  is  the  loss  id'  workers  through  their 
having   to   join    ami    rejoin   the   colors,   and    the   second 
n  .lyes  and  dy. ■stuffs  caused  by  Ger- 
man supplies  being  cut   off.     There  is.  of  course,   no 
I   dearth  of  dyes,  as  the   English   producers  are 
a    all    in    their    power    to    meet    the    present 

l.ut   tin-  pi s  have  jumped  from  60  to   Kid  per 

This  element,  therefore,  combined  with  the 
■  ii    production,  is  telling  against    producers 
lored    papers  and    wrappings,   etc.,   with    the   re- 
sult  that   tl.e  output    must    he  restricted.     Wallpaper 

male  re     tile     people     \\  1 1  o     haVe    suffered     lllost 

and  d     that     no    lew     patterns    will     he    Issued 

iii  1915  ami  that  all  prices  have  advanced  from   in  to 
15  pet  I  printing  and  wi  iting 

:  lir    and     no    doubt     this 

and   will   hi'   inci  isiderably  as   timi 

on    I  •    of   Germans   in   'he   mar 

onsuming  countries,      I  lose  mar 
I)    watched    and    studied    bj    the 
iation  and 
!  of  Trade,  particular!}    as  the  tendency   is  dur- 
to  turn  to  British  mills  for  sup- 
vsprint  circles  thi  ■  i      ta\ 

'el  demand.     Ma, 


getting  from  :J>  to  4  cents  per  lb.  while  others  have  ad- 
vanced from  •")  to  7  per  cent.  Norway  is  now  expor- 
t i 1 1 l:  fully  300  tons  of  paper  per  day  her  own  daily 
consumption  being  roughly  up  to  30  tons  per  day  a 
portion  of  which  reaches  England.  Then  there 
are  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  supplies,  so  that 
the  British  market  is  fairly  well  stocked.  One  draw- 
hack  producers  of  newsprint  experience  is  the  greal 
falling  off  in  advertisements.  In  one  of  my  recent 
despatches  I  quoted  the  names  of  several  papers  in 
London  which  apologised  for  the  smallness  of  their 
sheets  and  pointed  out  that  they  were  "conserving 
their  paper  supply."  The  real  fact  is  thai  a  great 
reduction  in  advertising  compelled  newspaper  proprie- 
tors to  reduce  the  si/,-  of  journals  and.  of  course,  some 
excuse  had  to  he  presented  to  the  public.  That  is 
what  gave  i  ise  to  the  rumours  about  a  "Paper  Famine 
in  England."  As  a  matter  of  fad  advertising  people 
have  been  cutting  off  their  own  uoses  to  spite  their 
laics.  (  tiie  would  imagine  that  with  a  great  competi- 
tor like  Germany  out  of  the  markets,  advert 
would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  show- 
up  their  goods  iii  the  trade  journals  as  well  as  the 
dailies  ami  weeklies.       Bui   no:  when  Germany  shut 

up   shop    they   thought    they    must    do   the   same.      That 

policy  of  advertisers  has  told  on  newsprint  prod 

hut  now  the  panicky  feeling  is  wearing  off.      A  great 

many  of  the  British  papers  are  coming  hack  to  their 
old  size  again,  and  proprietors  are  paying  more  for 
their  paper,  in  addition  to  making  the  discovery  that 
the  time  had  arrived  to  waken  up  the  advertisers  and 
show  them  the  great  opportunities  that  are  before 
them.  The  other  da.\  I  said  to  a  very  large  and  pro- 
minent  maker  of  newsprint,  "are  you  still   getting  the 

•"»  per  cent  advance  on  your  prices'"  "Yes."  he  re- 
plied, "and  Belling  phnty.  and  tons  and  tons  of  pulp 
are  at  iu.\  disposal  for  the  mill."  Mr.  Alexander  Dav- 
idson, in  tin-  ionise  of  an  address  to  the  shareholders 
of  ill.-  Mugiemoss  Paper  Mill,  in  Scotland,  said  for  the 
year   they    had   just   entered    upon      that    is   the   present 

period    they  had  advan  ed  their  pries  and  wen 
ting   them    with    little   or   no  complaint.      Prior   to    the 
outbreak  of  the  war  they  had  been  fortunate  in  hold- 

Ol    law     material,    notably    wood    pulp 

ami   in   making  considerable  contracts  for  the  latter 
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at  the  old  prices  a  long  way  ahead,  reaching  well  in- 
to next  year.  He  hoped  that  the  cessation  of  all  com- 
petition from  German,  Austrian  and  other  continental 
mills  would  enable  them  to  make  up  for  all  drawbacks, 
such  as  the  high  cost  of  production,  etc. 

The  Pulp  Trade:  Canada's  Shipments. 

The  market  for  sulphite,  sulphate,  and  ground  wood 
pulps  is  somewhat  unsettled.  Importers  are  selling 
against  each  other  and  prices  vary,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  tu  give  accurate  values.  All  British  mills  are 
well  stocked  and  there  is  a  good  supply  to  fall  back 
upon.  Ground  wood  producers  are  begging  mill  own- 
ers to  relieve  them  of  their  supply,  but  the  response  is 
next  to  uothing.  The  present  situation  has  arisen  in 
this  way:  In  July  mills  producing  wood  pulp  had  fair 
stocks  of  the  raw  materials  on  hand  and  business  nol 
being  plentiful,  they  abstained  from  buying,  being  sim- 
ply contented  with  deliveries  under  existing  contracts. 
Then  in  August  the  war  broke  out,  and  being  unable 
to  gauge  what  the  near  future  migbl  bring,  there  was 
a  rush  for  all  kinds  of  pulps  to  augment  in  a  Large  de 
gree  the  stocks  a1  mills.  Buying  was  brisk,  and  some 
good   prices  have  had  to  be  paid   in  some  cases,     ln- 

quiries  were  also  made  about    1915  deliveries,  and   these 

are  still  going  on.      That  is  o E  the  reasons  why  the 

imports  of  pulps  have  jumped  so  much  in  September  ,> 
the  following  figures  show: — 

September.  1913.  1914. 

Chemical  wood   pulp 36,626  83,104 

Mechanical    wood    pulp 62,631  88,130 

January  to  September. 

Chemical  wood  pulp 280,260  304,055 

Mechanical    wood    pulp 414.S.">:{  423,876 

These  figures  depid  the  result  of  the  buying  in  Aug- 
ust after  the  war  broke  out.  and  1  am  told  that  to  da\ 
there  is  as  much  ground  wood  and  other  pulps  lyiiiL.' 
at  Queenborough,  Hull,  and  other  ports  as  will  last  the 
mills  a  considerable  time.  However,  the  steady  rate 
at  which  paper  mills  are  now  working  should  material- 
ly reduce  supplies.  The  exports  from  Canada  in  Sep- 
tember to  the  British  consumers  were  as  follows: 
Moisl  ground  wood.  32,027  tons,  compared  with  16,- 
116  tons  in  September  1913,  or  81,296  tons  for  the  nine 
months  ending  September  compared  with  4>.s;>7  tons 
in  1913.  Sweden  more  than  doubled  her  supplies  to 
England  in  September,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Norway  as  regard  sulphite  and  ground  wood  moist. 
Since  these  figures  have  been  published,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pulp  has  arrived,  the  returns  for  the  first 
two  weeks  in  October  the  latest  available  being: 
Ground  wood  pulp,  25,564  tons:  chemical  pulp,  1-7. 
857  tons.  Of  these  supplies  7,584  tons  of  ground  wood 
arrived  from  Newfoundland  and  7,313  tons  from  Can- 
ada. 

It  is  difficult  to  quote  prices  Easy  bleaching  sul- 
phite may  be  obtained  from  $45  to  >lv  and  $49,  un- 
bleached soda  from  $46  to  $48  and  strong  quality  at 
lesser  values.  Kraft  pulp  is  about  $38  to  $45.  The 
fact  is  thai  importers  are  selling  one  against  the  other, 
and  1  have  seen  so  many  quotations  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  fair  one.  Ground  wood  moist  is 
down  to  $10  and  $10.50. 

One  reason  why  the  imports  of  Canadian  pulp  have 
increased  is  the  good  quality  supplied.  <  hie  of  the 
largest  buyers  in  London  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
would  sooner  handle  Canadian  mechanical  and  sulphite 
than  any  other  produced.  "We  buy  Canadian  me- 
chanical," he  said,  "because  it  is  stronger,    and     the 


newspaper  men  say  that  the  paper  made  from  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  the  fast  running  machinery  in  the  offices  in 
London."  That  is  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  who  is 
highly  respected  in  wood  pulp  circles  and  I  give  it  for 
the  information  of  Canadians,  so  that  they  may  utilize 
their  energies  in  trying  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
British  market.       "Give  us  Canadian    pulp,    but     for 

- biess  sake  don't  overcharge  for  it,"  is  a  common 

expression  in  London.  Indeed,  the  largest  cargo  of 
pulp  that  has  reached  England  for  some  time  arrived  a 
couple  id'  weeks  ago  from  Canada.  It  consisted  oJ 
4,000  tons  of  pulp  from  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company, 
of  ( Ihicoutimi. 

Messrs.  Lloyd.  Ltd..  have  sustained  a  loss  by  2,500 
tons  of  sulphite  going  down  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Queen- 
borough  from  Sweden.  In  Scandinavia  the  pulp  mar- 
kets are  very  .lull.  Sweden  reports  that  British  buy- 
ers are  making  enquiries  for  1915  contracts.     Esparto 

is  easier  ill  prices,  hut  business  owing  lo  the  reduced 
output  of  esparto  papers  in  Scotland,  is  dull.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  rags  and  prices  are  on  a  higher 

hasis. 


EXECUTIVE  OF  A.  P.  &  P.  A.  ACTIVE. 
Special   to   Pulp  and   Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York.  ( tctober  H.">. 
Much   interesl    has  been  shown  in  the  trade  in  the 
latest  developments  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  Pa- 
per ami   Pulp  Association.        Tin-  executive  council   md 

on  (i. -toiler  16,  at   tin-  offices  id'  tin-  organization  and 
dis  ussed  new  plans  of  organization,  finally  adopting  a 
new   constitution,  which  will  be  repeated  to  the  mem- 
bers in  annual  convention  nexl   February  for  ratifies 
tion. 

Resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effeel  that   it   is  the 

purpose  of  tin-  association    to    analyze    cost    s\st,-ms 
scientifically   and    institute   such   systems   of  cost     .,,- 

mting  in  mills,  as  I,,  cover  all  expenses  entering  into 

the  actual   osts  of  production. 
The  iieus  division  of  the  association  met  on  October 

15  ami   adopted   a    plan   of  organization   similar   to   that 

of  the  other  divisions.       Wilson   Ferguson,  a   man  of 

wide  association  experience,  was  appointed  permanent 
secretary  of  tin-  division  and  assumed    his    duties    at 

-e. 


MANY  MEN  JOIN  COLORS. 

Tin-  employes  of  Sim. us  Brothers   Dynamo   Works 

have    responded    with    -real    enthusiasm    to    tin-    call    to 

arms.       A    large    number   of   men    from    their   works 

and  offices  at   Stafford,  ai nting   in   all   to  about  400, 

have  already  joined  the  Forces,  ami.  together  with  the 
ists  and  volunteers  from  their  head  office,  branch 
Offices  and  other  departments,  tin-  total  amounts  to 
over  520.  The  firm  is  arranging  to  keep  the  posts  of 
all  these  men  open,  and  ample  provision  is  being  made 
for  all  the  dependents  of  those  who  have  gone  to  serve. 


PAPER  A  GOOD  GARMENT. 

M.  Gaston   Darboux,  tin-  secretary  of    the     French 

Science  Institute,  draws  the  attention  of  doctors  to 
'in-  value  of  paper  under-garments  as  ,-,  protection 
against  the  coming  winter  weather.  The  French  army 
in  1870  kept  themselves  warm  by  means  of  newspapers 
worn  beneath  their  uniforms,  and  tin-  Japanese  soldiers 
on  active  service  are  even  now  wearing  paper  shirts. 
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special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.; 


Workmen  at  the  plant  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Com 
pany,  at  Cloquet,  Minn.,  are  making  the  site  readj  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  sulphite  mill,  which  is  to  be 
d  this  fall  and  winter.  The  site  of  the  mill  will 
be  just  south  or  down  the  river  from  the  paper  null. 
The  final  plans  and  specifications  from  the  architects 
have  not  yet  been  received,  but  they  are  expected  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  foundation  work  will  thru  be  start- 
ed. The  work  under  way  this  week  consists  of  level- 
ling off  and  removing  the  stone  from  the  site  of  the 

mill. 

*       *       * 

Paper  makers  are  enthusiastic  over  news  that  ship- 
ments of  German  wood  pulp  and  papermaking  mater- 
ials are  en  rout.'  to  New  York.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
paper  consumed  in  the  United  States,  25  per  cent  has 
been  imported.  Right  now  the  demand  is  greater  than 
output.  Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  rags  have  been 
imported  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen  paper,  bul 
no  rags  have  come  in  sine.'  the  war  started. 


A  contract  was  given  on  Saturday  of  last  week  by 
the  North. -l'li  Paper  Mills  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  for  a 
Harper  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  to  the  Beloil  Iron 
Works  of  Beloit.  The  bid  of  the  Wisconsin  concern 
was  submitted  by  N.  J.  North,  an  officer  of  the 
company.  The  .1.  II.  Home  and  Sons  Company 
0f  Lawrence,  .Mass..  secured  the  contract  for  two 
Work  will  I..-  stalled  at  once  by  the  Beloil  Company  on 
the   construction   of   the    machine,   and    parts   of   it    will 

be  delivered  in  60  days.      The  eastern  concern  will  be- 
gin  work  early  on  the  beaters 


Organization  of  the  Crown-Willamette   Paper  I 

pany.  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $13,000,000, 

has  just   1 n  completed   by   Portland,  Ore.,  and   San 

Francisco.  Cal..  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing the  properties  of  the  Crown  Columbia  Paper  Com 
pany.  and  of  the  Williamette  Pulp  anil   Paper  Cnmpaiiv 

operating  plants  in   Washington,  Oregon  and  Califor 

nia.  The  purpose  of  the  organization,  it  is  under 
stood,  is  to  reduce  operating  expenses  in  the  paper 
mills  by  eliminating  a  duplication  of  fixed  charges,  thus 
enabling  them  to  compete  with  British  Columbia  and 
Norway  and  Sweden,  which  countries  have  been  active 
in  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  Coasl  sine.-  the  removal 

of   the  tariff.      The   principal    plant    of    the      Wllla tte 

Pulp  and  Paper  Companj  is  at  Oregon  City,  Ore,    Tins 

mill  has  a  daily  capacity  of  L'llll  tons  The  dail.x  cap 
acity  of  the  various  plants  to  be  owned  by  the  new 
company  will  he  in  excess  of  150  tons 

n  opinion  bj  Judge  Raj  of  the  United 

•   i  tica,  \  Y  .  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 

Company,  the  Newton  Falls  Paper  Company,  81     Re 

l. don.    Paper  <  lompany  and  <  !ar 

Sulphite   Companj    must    pay   damages   t<>   the 

Sulphite    Pulp   Company,   because   they    in 

I  on  the  Russell  patent       This  invention  is  an 


acid  proof  cement  lining  in  pulp  digesters.    The  patent 

expired   shortly  after  the   suits  were   begun. 

*  •        * 

A  paper  exhibit,  which  was  assembled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and   Domestic    Commerce    of    the    U.    S. 

Department  of  Commerce,  was  shown  in  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  for  a  week  during  the  middle  of  October.  The 
exhibit  was  in  the  rooms  of  the  Commercial  Club. 
Facts  gathered  by  the  bureau  on  the  character  and 
source  of  the  pap.-r  supply,  market  requirements, 
home  production  and  import  trade  were  presented  in 
an  attractive  way  by  the  use  n(  manuscripts.  The 
bureau  also  secured  names  of  the  large  users  of  paper. 

and   names  of  persons  who  might   become  agents  for 

American  exporters,  also  over  Kill  samples  were  receiv- 
ed from  many  consular  officers  by  the  department.  The 
leading  paper  manufacturers  were  represented  in  the 
exhibit. 

*  *      # 

II.  s.  Wilder  of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  who.  as  receiver 
of  the  Remington  Paper  Mills,  has  made  them  show  up 
well  financially  during  the  past  few  months,  is  pre- 
sident of  the  new  three  million  dollar  company  which 
will  reorganize  the  business  ami  take  over  the  proper- 
ties. The  new  company  is  known  as  the  Remington 
Paper  and  Power  Co.  Its  capital  stock  is  $1,575,000, 
and  there  will  he  refunding  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000. 
Practically  all  the  creditors  of  the  mills  -  all  hut  a 
few,  who  represent  only  about  $25,000  in  claims — 
have  gone  into  tin-  n.-w  company,  and  the  courts  will 
settle  with  the  Eew  within  a  month.  All  three  mills 
i  .inducted  by  the  Norwood  Paper  Co..  the  Remington 
Martin  Co..  the  Kaym.mdvillo  Paper  Co..  will  he  con- 
solidated, and  operated  in  the  future  under  one  head. 
A  large  number  of  the  bonds  have  already  been  sul>- 

SCribed     for.  Mr.     Wilder    is    also     president     of    the 

Diana  Paper  Co.,  presidenl  of  the  Harrisville  Lighl  and 
Power  Co.,  ami  tile  Malone  Light  and  Paper  Co.,  and 
will  have  the  active  management  of  the  Remington  Pa 
per  and  Power  Co.  Mr.  Wilder  says  that  the  new 
organization  means  unquestioned  strength  to  the  com- 
panies, wheih  are  now  in  stronger  ami  better  shape 
than  ever  before.  The  dailj  output  of  the  three  mills 
is  about  165  tons,  which  is  said  to  he  the  fourth  lar- 
gest  production  of  anj    oi ompany   in   the   United 


That  a  new  industrj  under  the  name  of  the  (iivan 
Pap.r  Mills  Co.,  Inc..  is  coming  t.>  I, os  Angeles,  Cal.,  in 
the  near  future  is  the  information  received  by  the  in- 
dustrial bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that 
citj  Tins  companj  will  engage  in  the  manufacture 
.•!'  various  lines  of  paper  The  companj  is  capitalized 
i  "  i.i  ii  mi  Los  Angeles  capital,  together  witl 
apital,  is  behind  the  plant  It  is  designed  after 
some  of  the  leading  mills  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and 
will  b piippe.l  with  the  most  modern  type  of  machin- 
ery. Some  of  the  most  skilh-d  makers  in  the  COUD 
try  will  he  employed  there.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
plant  will  he  the  largest   west  of  Michigan. 
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THE   QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS 

OF    PAPER 


B  y     II  E  N  R  V     A  L  1)  0  U  S     B  R  0  M  L  E  Y 
In  The   Paper-Maker  and   British    Paper    Trade   Journal 


The  materials  entering'  into  the  composition  of  paper 
in  its  finished  state  may  he  classified  as  follows: — 

1.  Fibrous  foundation. 

2.  Moisture. 

'.].  Mineral    matter. 
1.  Sizing  materials. 

5.  Coloring  matters. 

6.  Substances    added    for    special    purposes. 

7.  Chemical   residues,  etc. 

Such  of  the  above  as  admit  of  quantitative  estima- 
tion by  chemical  means  are  considered  in  this  article. 
The  Fibrous  Foundation. 

The  two  fibrous  materials  admitting  of  quantitative 
estimation  with  any  degree  of  accuracj  are:  1  Espar- 
to, and    t  •_'  |   mechanical   wood   pulp. 

Determination  of  Esparto. — This  process  depends  on 

the   fact    that    the   acid    distillati »f   an    OX)   cellulose 

yields  furfuraldehyde  in  direct  relation  to  the  amount 
of  fibre  present  in  the  paper.  The  determination  is 
conducted  as  follows:  A  flask  is  prepared  through  the 
cork  of  which  passes  a  stoppered  separating  funnel 
and  having  a  glass  outlet  tube  connected  with  a  Lie- 
big's  condense]-.  In  the  flask  is  placed  .">  gins,  of  l  he 
paper  to  he  examined,  cut  into  small  pieces,  ami  100 
c.  e.  id'  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravitj  L.06.  The 
flask  is  then  heated  in  such  a  manner  that  2  c.c.  of 
distillate  per  minute  are  delivered,  a  graduated  mens 
ure  being  used  for  its  collection.  When  the  distillate 
reaches  30  to  40  c.c.  it  is  removed  to  a  flask,  and  two 
or  three  further  portions  collected  in  the  same  way.  As 

each  portion  of  the  distillate  is  removed  from  the 
collecting  measure  a  corresponding  amount  of  hydro 
chloric  acid  is  added  to  the  distilling  flask.  The  dis- 
tillation is  continued  until  a  drop  of  the  distillate 
ceases  to  give  the  aldehyde  reaction  with  aniline 
acetate.  This  reaction  is  obtained  by  allowing  a  drop 
of  the  last  portion  of  distillate  to  fall  from  a 
rod  into  a  solution  of  aniline  acetate  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  in  a  white  basin.  In  the  presence  of 
an  aldehyde  a  rose  red  coloration  is  produced.  Fail- 
ure of  the  distillate  to  give  the  reaction  shows  that 
the  distillation  is  complete.  The  separate  portions 
of  distillate  are  mixed  together  in  a  beaker,  and  the 
hydrohlorie  acid  present  neutralised  with  a  slighl  ex- 
cess of  sodium  carbonate,  after  which  a  small  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  is  added. 

For  the  precipitation  of  the  furural  a  solution  is  pre 
pared  containing  12  gms.  of  phenylhydrazine  and  T.~> 
gms.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  100  >-.>■.  distilled  water. 
This  solution  is  added  to  the  distillate  until  a  drop 
of  tile  latter  ceases  to  give  the  aldehyde  reaction  pre- 
viously described.  The  solution  is  set  aside  for  some 
hours  with  occasional  stirring  for  the  golden  erysta- 
line  precipitate  of  furfural  hydrazone  formed  to  sep- 
arate out.  which  it  does  according  to  the  following 
equation : 

C5H402  +  CeEUSLJB,  =  C5H4ON  m  ,11    +  lid. 

The  precipitate  after  being  washed  is  filtered  off 
through  a  weighed  Gooch  crucible.      The  crucible  and 


its  contents  are  dried  in  a  current  of  air  at  about  GO 
deu.  ( '.  all,i  weighed.  The  weight  of  precipitate  multi- 
plied by  .538  gives  the  weight  id'  furfural.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  furfural  from  100  parts  of  esparto  has 
been  shown  to  he  12.5.  The  weight  of  esparto  present 
in  tin'  •">  gms.  of  paper  is  therefore  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  weight  of  furfural  by  8,  whence  the  per- 
eentage  weight  is  easily  calculated. 

Determination  of  Mechanical  Wood. — Several  me- 
thods    have    been    suggested    for    the    determination    of 

gro I   wood   iii   paper.       The  best  known  is  probably 

that  of  Wurster.  which  depends  on  the  depth  of  color 
produced  with  di-methyl-paraphenylene-diamine.  Pa- 
per impregnated  with  this  substance  can  he  obtained, 
together  with  a  scale  of  colors  corresponding  to  the 
tints  produced  by  various  percentages  of  mechanical 
wood.  The  test  paper  is  moistened  and  laid  between 
a  fold  of  the  paper  to  be  tested.       In  the  absence  of 

mechanical   w I   the  paper  is  colored  red  and  the  tint. 

is  then  compared  with  the  standard  color  scale. 

The  method  of  Godeffroy  and  Coulon  depends  on  the 

property  of  liguin  of  reducing  a  solution  of  gold  chlor- 
ide to  metallic  gold.  for  the  estimation  a  weighed 
quantity  of  paper  is  torn  into  small  pieces  and  divided 
into  two  portions  of  equal  weight.  Each  portion  is  boil- 
ed for  ten  minutes  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  am- 
monia, washed,  ami  dried.  One  portion  is  now  burn 
ed  and  the  ash  determined.  The  second  portion  is 
treated  bj  boiling  with  a  solution  id'  tartaric  acid.  Eol 
lowed  h\  extraction  with  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove 
the  size,  and  is  then  boiled  for  a  further  ten  minutes 
with  a  HI  per  emit  solution  id'  gold  chloride,  being  af- 
terwards washed,  dried,  ami  linalh  ashed.  On  de- 
ducting the  weight  of  the  ash  obtained  in  the  first  de- 
termination from  that  obtained  in  the  second,  the  am- 
ount of  reduced  '-'old  is  found.  This  amount  is  a  mea- 
sure of  the  lignone  groups  presenl   and.  therefore,  of 

the  amount   of   u luminal    woo, I.        The   weight   of  gold 

multiplied   bj    I  7     the  average   factor  obtained    from 
tiber  of  determinations  i   gives  the  weight  of  me- 
chanical  wood  in  the  amount  of  paper  taken  for  ana- 
Lysis. 

In  the  phloroglucin  method  of  Cross.  Bevan,  and 
Briggs  advantage  is  taken  of  the  power  of  ligneous 
tissue  to  absorb  a  solution  of  standard  phloroglucinol, 
tin-  amount  of  absorption  being  directly  related  to  the 
quantity  of  mechanical  wood  present.  The  estima- 
tion is  carried  out  as  follows:  Two  gms.  of  the  paper 
are  pulped,  dried  at  100  deg.  C.  and  weighed.  The 
weighed  pulp  is  transferred  to  a  dry  flask,  covered 
with  40  c.c.  of  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  2..")  gms. 
of  pure  phloroglucinol  in  500  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  4.(11;.  shaken,  ami  allowed  p,  stand 
Tin-  liquid  is  then  filtered  through 
cotton  wool,  placed  in  the  neck  of  a  funnel,  and  10  c.c. 
of  the  filtrate  taken  for  titration.  This  ID  C.C.  is  mix- 
ed with  2(1  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity 
1  .06  .  heated  to  To  deg.  <\,  and  titrated  with  a  stand- 
ard solution  of  formaldehyde  made  by  dissolving  1 
C.C.  of  Id  per  cenl  'formalin"  in  500  ,-.,-.  of  |, 
chloric  acid     L.06  specific  gravity  .     The  aldehyde  so- 
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lution  is  added  from  a  burette  1  e.c.  at  a  time  with  an 
interval  of  two  minutes  between  each  addition.  A  piece 
of  cheap  newspaper  is  used  as  an  indicator,  free  phlor- 
oglucinol  producing  a  red  stain  when  a  drop  of  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  paper.  Towards  the 
.■in!  of  the  reaction  it  becomes  necessary  to  dry  the  pa 
per  before  a  Bunsen  burner  before  the  stain  will  ap- 
pear. Treated  in  this  wa.v  one  part  of  phloroglucinol 
in  thirty  thousand  gives  a  perceptible  stain.  When 
no  further  color  is  produced  the  reaction  is  complete; 
in  ,..,..  of  the  original  phloroglucinol  solution  are  now 
titrated  in  the  same  way.  the  difference  between  the 
two  results  giving  the  amount  absorbed  by  the  lignin. 
The  proportion  of  mechanical  wood  in  the  paper  is  cal- 
culated  from   the   following   formula: — 

II  =  100  (p— 1.0) 


8  —  1.0 

Where  II      per  cent  of  mechanical  wood. 

p       absorption   value  of  the   drj    ash  free   sam- 
ple. 

8  =  absorption   value  of  mechanical   wood. 

I  =  absorption  value  of  sulphite  wood. 
Another  method  depends  upon  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas  on  lignin.  The  paper  under  examination  is  ren- 
dered neutral  by  first  boiling  with  a  weak  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  treating  with  weak  acetic  acla,  and 
then  washing  with  hot  water.  It  is  then  exposed  in  a 
damp  condition  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas,  which 
enters  into  combination  with  lignin.  After  the  chlor- 
ination  is  complete  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  removed, 
and  a  known  quantity  of  water  added,  ami  the  result- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  determined  by  titration  with 
standard  soda.        Each  e.e.  of  normal  soda   used   is  said 

to  he  equivalent  to  .22  gm.  of  i hanical  wood  pulp. 

Moisture. 

In  practice  it   is  usually  only  essary   to  make  a 

determination  of  added  moisture  in  paper.  For  such 
determination  it  is  best  to  weigh  a  whole  sheet.  Dry 
this  at  bill  deg.  ('.  iii  the  oven,  ami  then  allow  the  sheet 
to  cool   while    freely   exposed    to   the   a  1 1 1 1  os  p  h  e  re   of   the 

laboratory.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  amount  of 
moisture  over  and  above  that  normally  present,  and 
is  expressed  as  a  percentage  on  the  weighl  of  the  sheet. 

Mineral  Matter. 

Determination  of  the  Ash.  One  gm.  of  paper  is 
torn  into  fragments  and  incinerated  in  a  weighed 
platinum    crucible,   tilted   at    an   angle    to   allow    free 

H     of    air.  If    difficult]      is    cxpclien I     in     eoni- 

pletel]   burning  off  the  last  charred  particles  the  resi 

■  hie  ma)  he  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonium 
nitrate    and    the    heating   Continued.       When    tin'    ash    is 

almost  completely  white  the  crucible  is  cooled  and 
weighed  and  the  weighl  of  ash  determined  bj   differ 

ellee.  The     ash      Is     r  \  |  ,  less,',  I     IIS     a      pe  Ice  1 1  I  ,1  '_',■     Oil      tile 

ghl  of  paper  taken  Where  tins  weighl  is  I  gm. 
tin'  weighl  of  ash  gives  the  percentage  figure  direct- 
ly, if  the  decimal  point  be  moved  t«o  places  to  the 
right.      Tl  us.  ,155  gm.       15.5  per  cent. 

An  alternative  method  consists  in  tearing  the  paper 
into  three  or  four  pieces,  ami   impaling   these  on   the 

tier     e||ds     ol      ,1      |,|,c,       of     twisl.-.l      |  d;i  I  III  l|  III      W   \  IV     let      |||to 

a  glass  holder.  The  incineration  process  is  thus  some 
what  accelerated. 

Determination  of  the   Loading  and   Surfacing    Ma 

These   may   he  China  clay,   pearl    hardening, 
hlane  fixe,  tale,  and  satin  white,  eithei   separately  or 


iii  admixture.       Where  any  ■  loading  is  present  alone 

its  determination  is  practically  identical  with  that 
of  the  ash.  after  correction  for  that  normally  due  to 
the  fibrous  material  of  the  paper.  In  the  case  of  pearl 
hardening  <  calcium  sulphate)  and  Wane  fixe  (barium 
sulphate  i  some  reduction  of  the  sulphate  to  sulphide 
takes  place  on  i  <_r  1 1  i  t  ion.  and  the  ash  requires  moisten- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid  and  reheating  before  its 
weighl  is  determined.  Loading  materials  contain 
more  or  less  water  which  is  driven  off  at  a  red  heat, 
ami    this   loss  should    he  allowed    for  in   the   calculation. 

Thus  pearl  hardening  normally  contains  two  mole- 
cules of  water  (20  per  cent!  and  China  clay  ahoiit  12 
per  cent. 

Pearl  hardening  ami  satin  white  in  admixture  with 
Other  loadings  are  easily  separated  from  them  by  rea- 
son of  their  readj  solubility  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  For  the  determination  of  hlane  fixe,  talc  and 
China  clay  the  residue  after  ignition  is  fused  with 
several  times  its  own  weighl  of  fusion  mixture  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  By  this  means  the  bases  are  con- 
verted into  carbonates,  while  the  sulphates  and  sili- 
cates enter  into  combination  with  the  sodium  and  | IS 

si u in  of  the  fusion  mixture.  The  fused  mass  is  treat 
ed  with  hot  water  for  some  time  to  dissolve  out  the 
soluble  sulphates  and  silicates,  after  which  the  liquid 
is  tillered  and  the  filtrate  set  aside  for  determination 
ol'  the  acids.  The  insoluble  residue,  which  may  con- 
tain barium,  aluminium,  and  magnesium  carbonates,  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  solution 
reserved  for  determination  of  the  bases. 

The  filtrate  reserved  for  the  determination  of  the 
acids  as  above  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  moistened  with  more  hydrochloric 
acid,  heated  for  a  short  time  on  the  sand  hath,  and  the 
residue  taken  up  with  hot  water.  This  causes  the 
separation  of  silica  which  is  then  filtered  off,  washed, 
dried,  ignited  ami  weighed.  The  filtrate  from  this 
last  operation  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  sulphates,  if 
present,  precipitated  with  barium  chloride  in  the  usual 
way,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  dried,  ignited 
ami  weighed. 

The  solution  reserved  for  the  ,1, •termination  of  the 
bases  is  treated   with  strong  ammonia   to    precipitate 

alumina,  which  later  is  filtered  oil',  washed,  dried,  igni- 
ted, and  weighed.  Tin'  filtrate  from  this  last  opera- 
tion is  treated  with  ammonium  sulphate  to  precipi- 
tate barium,  which  is  then  ignited  and  weighed  as  bar- 
ium sulphate.  The  final  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  small 
hulk,  half  its  volume  of  ammonia  added,  then  excess  of 
a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate,  and  any  resulting  pre- 
cipitate   estimated     as     mamiesiiim      pyrophosphate     in 


I  he   usual    manner. 


Sizing  Materials. 


Determination  of  Gelatine  and  Casein.     These  bodies 
being   nil mous  and  containing   fairh   constant   pro 

portions    of    nitrogen,    their    estimation     resolves    itself 

into  a  determination  of  nitrogen.  The  determination 
ina.v   he  made  hv  either  of  two  methods,  \i/..  by  com 

bustion  with  soda  In >r  bj    Kjeldahl's  process     The 

latter  being  the  simpler  ami  more  generally  employed 
process  is  the  one  described  here.  Kjeldahl's  process 
depends  on  the  fact  that  when  most  nitrogenous  ho, lies 
are  heated  with  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
then  nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonium  sulphate. 
fi which  the  nitrogen  tnaj    he  liberated   by  treat 

meni    with    excess   of   alkali    an    distillniL'.       Into   a    spe 

cial  hard  glass  flask  is  introduced  from   I   to  2  gins, 
irding  to  the  probable  proportion  of  gelatine  pre 

senl  of  the  paper  torn  into  shreds,  followed  h.v  ahoiit 
20  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid    (free   from   ni- 
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trous  compounds)  and  .5  gm.  red  mercuric  oxide.  I  lie 
flask  is  supported  by  the  neck  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion and  gradually  heated  up  to  nearly  the  boiling 
point  of  the  acid.  At  tins  stage  5  gms.  of  potassium 
sulphate  are  added  to  raise  the  boiling  point,  and  the 
heating  is  continued.  The  liquid  is  at  first  black,  but 
becomes  lighter  in  color  as  the  reaction  goes  on,  pass- 
ing through  brown  to  yellow,  and  finally  becoming  al- 
most colorless.  The  reaction  usually  takes  several 
hours  to  complete,  but  once  started  may  safely  be  left 
to  itself.  A  crystal  of  copper  sulphate  added  during 
the  later  stages  will  hasten  completion.  When  the 
nearly  colorless  contents  of  the  flask  are  cold  thej  are 
dilute. 1  with  a  considerable  bulk  of  water,  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  500  c.c.  copper  distilling  flask,  together 
with  enough  of  a  50  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda 
to  render  the  liquid  alkaline.  20  c.c.  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  potassium  sulphide,  and  one  or  two  pieces  of 
broken  (day  pipe  stem  or  pumice.  A  special  bent  de- 
livery tube  arranged  to  act  as  a  condenser  is  used, 
fitted  into  the  cork  of  the  distilling  flask,  the  o 
end   dipping   into  a   graduated    measure   containing   a 

N 
known  volume   i  about  20  c.c.)    of  —  sulphuric    acid. 

10 
The  liquid  in  the  flask  is  now  rapidly  distilled  for 
about  half  an  hour.  by  which  time  all  the  ammonia 
will  have  come  over,  ('are  must  be  taken  so  to  regu- 
late the  beat  that  neither  the  liquid  in  the  flask  tends 
to  be  driven  over  into  the  delivery  measure  nor  the  acid 
be  sucked  back  into  the  flask.      The  distillate  is  cool- 

X 
ed  and  an  aliquot  portion  titrated  with  —  alkali,  using 

10 
methyl  orange.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  alkali  required 
for  the  whole  20  c.c.  of  acid  deducted  from  20  gives 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  acid  neutralised  by  the  ammonia. 
Each  c.c.  of  this  neutralised  acid  corresponds  to  .00139 
gm.  of  nitrogen,  and  the  figure  thus  obtained  multi- 
plied by  556  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  paper  taken 

gives  at  mi.','  the  percentage  of  -bone  dry"  gelatine 
pies, ■ut.  In  the  case  of  casein  the  factor  is  Cm.  A 
blank   experiment   using  a   paper  free    from      gelatine 

should    ill    all     cases    be    dolle    side    by    Side    With    the    aboVe 

for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  reagents,  etc.  (even  the 
air  of  the  laboratory   may   invalidate   the   results   by 

the  presence  of  ammonia.     Any  neutralisation  of  acid 
obtained  in  the  "blank"  must  be  deducted  from  tl 
mi'  obtained  in  the  main  experiment. 

Determination  of  Rosin. — Tin-  difficulties  in  carry- 
ing out  an  accurate  determination  of  rosin   in   paper 

are  great.       Many  methods  have  1 n   proposed,   but 

most  of  them  are  more  or  less  unreliable.  The  sim- 
plest is  perhaps  that  based  on  the  turbidity  produced 
on  diluting  an  alcoholic  solution  of  rosin  with  a  con- 
siderable bulk  of  water.  The  paper  under  examina- 
tion is  extracted  with  alcohol  not  methylated  spirits 
and  the  extract  poured  into  water  in  a  tall  L'lass  cylin- 
der. An  opalescent  turbidity  is  produced,  due  to  the 
precipitation  of  free  rosin,  which  turbidity  is  com- 
pared with  that  produced  by  an  alcoholic  solution  con- 
taining a  known  weight  of  rosin.  The  results  obtain- 
ed by  this  method  are  very  variable,  since  other  bodies 
liable  to  be  present  an-  precipitated  at  the  same  time- 
notably,  fatty  acids  from  the  soap  often  used  in  manu- 
facture The  presence  of  more  than  ti  parts  of  rosin 
in  100,000  is  further  said  to  interfere  with  the  delicacy 
of  the  reaction. 

In  Schumann's  method  the  rosin  is  extracted  by  di- 
gi  -  ing  with  dilute  alkali,  precipitated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric  acid,  filtered  oft',  washed,  dried,   ami   weighed. 


Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  completely  removing  the  al- 
kaline resinate  formed  the  method  is  unsatisfactory, 
giving  low  results.  The  alkali,  like  alcohol,  also  ex- 
tracts  other  bodies  besides  rosin. 

The  following  method  has  been  recently  proposed 
by  ('.  F.  Sammet  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Wash- 
ington, who  claims  the  results  to  be  within  the  experi 
mental  error  of  .2  per  cent.  Five  grammes  of  paper 
are  cut  into  strips  folded  and  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet 
with  acidified  alcohol  (100  c.c.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol 
with  15  c.c.  of  a  •">  per  cent  solution  of  acetic  acid  I.  The 
solvent  is  allowed  to  siphon  over  from  6  to  12  times, 
after  which  the  alcoholic  extract  is  washed  into 
a  beaker,  evaporated  to  small  bulk,  taken  up  with  25 
<■.,■.  of  ether,  and  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel 
containing  lot)  cc.  of  distilled  water  and  a  little  salt  to 
prevent  emulsification.  The  contents  of  the  funnel 
are  well  shaken,  tin-  water  drawn  oft.  and  the  process 
repeated.  The  combined  ether  extracts  are  then  wash- 
ed with  distilled  water  to  remove  water-soluble  salts, 
and  the  washed  extract  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish. 
the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dried  in  the 
water  oven  at  98  deg.  to  100  deg.  C.  for  one  hour  ex- 
actly, after  which  it  is  cooled  and  weighed.  Fatty  and 
wax)  matters  removed  in  the  process  are  in  too  small 
proportions  to  affeel   the  accuracy  of  the  result. 

Determination  of  Starch.  Wurster's  method  for  the 
determination  of  starch  consists  in  first  extracting  ro- 
sin by  treatment  of  the  paper  with  absolute  alcohol, 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  drying 
and  weighing  the  paper.  The  latter  is  now  boiled  with 
a  solution  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
water,  also  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dried, 
and  again  weighed.      The  difference  in  the  weighings 

represents  the  standi  present.  The  method  is  open  to 
objection  for  the  follow  in<_r  reasons,  viz.:  firstly,  the 
alcohol  extracts  matter  in  excess  of  the  rosin,  and.  sec- 
ondly, the  starch  is  probably  never  completely  removed 
by    any    process  of  simple  solution. 

The  most  satisfactory  plan  yet  devised  consists  in 
converting  the  starch  into  soluble  sugars  and  then  de- 
termining these.  Two  methods  arc  available.  In 
tin-  first  the  conversion  is  effected  by  means  of  malt 
extract  or  diastase,  a  weighed  quantity  of  paper  he- 
ing  first  extracted  with  alcohol  to  remove  rosin,  dried 
weighed,  and  then  treated  with  malt  extract  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  tin  deg.  < '.  for  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour.  The  glucose  and  maltose  formed  may  be  esti- 
!  directly  in  flu.  manner  hereafter  described,  or 
the  paper  may  be  carefully  washed,  dried,  and  again 
weighed,  and  the  difference  in  the  two  weighings  taken 
as  standi. 

Tin-    sec 1    method    depends    upon      the      power       of 

dilute  acids  to  convert  standi  into  glucose.  Five 
grammes  of  paper  are  boiled  with  500  r.,-.  of  distilled 
water  for  30  minutes,  and  then  thoroughly  pulped. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  now  added  to  the  liquid  in  th,-  pro 
portion  of  2  per  cent  of  its  weight,  and  the  whole  is 
heated  on  the  water  bath  under  a  reflux  condenser 
for  three  hours,  or  until  the  liquid  gives  no  further 
blue  color  with  dilute  iodine  solution.  At  the  end  of 
this  tine-  the  liquid  is  filtered,  a  slight  excess  of  caus- 
tic  soda  a, hied,  tin-  filtrate  made  up  to  a  litre,  and  200 
C.C.  taken  for  the  direct  estimation  of  sugar  which  may- 
be performed  cither  (1)  gravimetrically  or  (2)  volu- 
metrieally.  Each  process  is  on  occasion  useful  and 
both  will  therefore  be  described.  In  each  ease  tin-  re- 
agent used  is  FcldinLr's  solution,  which  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  34-64  gms.  of  pure  crystallised  copper  .sul- 
phate in  distilled  water  and  diluting  to  500  '-.,-.,  while 
70  gms.  of  caustic  soda  and  180  gms.  of  re-crystallised 
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potassium  sodium  tartrate  Rochelle  salt'  are  dis- 
solved  in  about  100  .-..-.  distill.'.]  water  ami  the  solution 
also  diluted  to  500  e.e.  The  two  solutions  are  mixed  in 
equal  proportions  just  before  use.  From  this  mixture 
th.'  reducing  sugars  possess  the  power  of  precipitating 
red  cuprous  oxide  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
present. 

For  the  gravimetric  estimation  to  20  c.c.  of  Feh- 
ling's  solution  at  the  boil  is  added  the  200  e.e.  of 
filtrate  from  the  acid  treatment  of  the  paper,  ami 
tlie  whole  boiled  for  a  further  ten  minutes.  The 
re.l  preeipitate  formed  is  filtered  through  a  Qooch 
crucible,  washed,  ignited,  and  rapidly  weighed  as 
cupric  oxide.  The  weight  multiplied  by  .4535  gives 
the  weight  of  glucose  in  the  200  c.c.  of  filtrate.  The 
amount  of  glucose  in  the  whole  litre  of  filtrate  mul- 
tiplied by  .!•  gives  the  weight  of  starch  present  in 
the  .">  ems.  of  paper. 

For  the  volumetric  estimation.  K)  c.c.  of  Fehling's 
solution  diluted  with  water  are  boiled  in  a  beaker, 
and  while  boiling  the  sugar  solution,  of  the  same 
strength  as  in  the  gravimetric  process,  is  run  in  from 
a  burette  until  tie'  blue  colour  of  the  Fehling's  solu- 
tion is  completely  discharged.  In  practice  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  the  end  point  of  the  reaction,  and  it  is 
therefore  better  to  employ  an  indicator.  For  this 
purpose  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  potassium  f.rrocyan- 
ide  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  is  placed  on  a  white  til. 
,.r  spotted  on  a  filter  paper,  followed  by  a  drop  of 
tin-  liquid  from  the  beaker.  While  any  unreduced  cop- 
per remains  in  the  latter  a  brown  preeipitat. — or  stain 
— will  he  produced.  The  number  of  r.,-.  of  sugar  so- 
lution us.d  is  then  r.-ad  oil'  and  will  correspond  to 
.   of   glucose  since   this   amount    is   the   weight   of 

glucose  capable  of  completely  reducing  10  c.c  of  Feh- 
ling's solution.     The  amount  of  starch  present  in  the  .". 
ems.  of  paper  is  calculated  as  follows: 
.05  X  1000  X  -9 


No.    of   e.e.    of   BUgar    sol.    used 

Coloring  Matters. 
Smalts,  existing  as  it  does  in  high-class  papers,  usual- 
ly  without    admixture    with    loading    materials,    can    he 

estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  incinerating  the 

paper,  weighing  the  ash.  and  making  a  correction  for 
the  small  proportion  of  the  latter  due  to  tie-  fibre,  etc. 
This  proportion  does  not  usually  exceed  -  per  cent 
The  ultramarin.s  are  of  variable  ami  even  doubtful 
composition,  ami  are  therefore  best  estimated  by  com- 
paring the  depth  of  color  of  the  ash  w  ith  that  of  stand- 
ard mixtures  of  tin-  pigment  with  known  proportions 
lina    clay.        Chrome    yellow,    orange,    etc.    also 

riable  composition,  may  !»•  determined,  if  i a 

by  estimating  the  had  ami  chromium  separately, 

and   calculating   the   results   t..   the   nearest    indicated 

■-itK.ii       h  k  scarcely  necessary  here  to  describe 

the  full  gravimetric  process  as  it   is  likely   to  be  hut 

rarely   required.         It    will    he   sufficient    'o  sa.v    that    the 
IS  precipitated  and  estimated  as  the  sulphate,   and 

the  chromium  as  chromic  oxide.    Prussian  blue  may  be 

lined    approximately    by    estimating    the    iron    by 

iL'nitiriL'    the    paper,    fusing    the    ash    with    sodium    car 

l.onate.  treating  the   fused   product   with   hot   water,  fil- 

/.  and  boiling  the  residue  with  dilute  hydrochloric 

acid  and  .  |      The  solution  i- 

then   again   filtered     and   the   iron   and   alumina    precipi- 
tated   with    ammonia    in    the    pi'  I    little    am 

monium  chloride      The  precipitate  of  iron  and  alum 
ininm  hy.l  ,ff,    ,m,|     ,|, 

with  ida,   then  tilt. i.d   again  ami 


carefully  washed.  The  residue,  which  consists  entire- 
ly of  inn.  i-  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as 
tin-  -xide.  This  process  also  serves  for  the  estima- 
tion of  all  other  iron  pigments  except  the  natural  col- 
ors,   ochres,    etc. 

Substances  Added  for  Special  Purposes. 

t'ils  and  Fats  can  he  estimated  by  extracting  with 
ether,  evaporating  the  solvent,  ami  weighing  the  re- 
sidue. 

Paraffin  Wax. — Similarly  to  the  above  using  ben- 
zene  or   petroleum   spirit. 

Salicylic  Acid. — This  substance  is  used  as  a  preser- 
vative in  papers  required  for  wrapping  foodstuffs.  It 
i-  extractable  with  petroleum  ether,  and  may  be  esti- 
mated in  the  solution  by  diluting  the  latter  with  an 
e.pial  volume  of  95  per  cut  alcohol  ami  titrating  with 
X 

— alkali  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  Each  c.c. 
lo 

X 
of       caustic  soda  is  equivalent  to  .0138  gm.  of  salicylic 

10 
acid. 

Carbolic  Acid. — The  estimation  of  carbolic  acid  in 
carbolised  wrapping  paper  is  frequently  require. 1. 
Commercial  carbolic  acid  consists  chiefly  of  cresylic 
acid  with  higher  phenols,  but  little  real  pheuol  being 
usually  present,  since,  however,  cresol  is  probablj  as 
efficient  as  antiseptic  and  insecticide  for  ordinary 
purposes   as    phenol    the    absence   of   the    latter   body    is 

of   little    inipoitai Carbolic   acid    may     contain     tar 

nils,  which  are.  however,  quite  in.-it.  Naphthalene 
is  also  liable  to  be  present. 

For  the  estimation  of  commercial  carbolic  acid  the 
bromine  absorption  method  in  use  for  the  determin- 
ation of  phenol  is  valueless.  The  writer  has  found 
tin'  following  method,  which  is  based  on  a  proces 
iginallj  described  by  .Muter,  quite  satisfactory.  From 
10  to  "JO  '_hhs.  of  pap.r  according  to  the  probable  pro- 
portion of  acid  present)  are  cut  into  pieces  and  ex- 
tracted with  a   sufficient   quantity  of  alcohol     95  per 

cent        in    a    Soxhlet.      Tl X tract    is   transferred    to   a 

basin,  mixed  with  about  half  its  volume  of  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  caustic  soda,  ami  the  mixed  liquids 
evaporated  in  the  water  bath  to  small  bulk.  Tar  oils 
and  naphthalene,  if  present,  here  separate  out  and 
may  be  removed  by  filtration.  The  liquid  is  now 
transferred  to  a  separating  funnel  and  hydrochloric 
acid  added  cautiously  and  with  gentle  shaking  until 
tin-  liquid  shows  an  acid  reaction.  Means  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  mixture  becoming  too  hot  during 
'he  proi  ess  A   little  bl'ille  is  now  added.     The  liberat- 

ed tar  a.-ids  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  which  also 
becomes  milk.v  from  the  precipitation  of  rosin.  The 
whole  is  now  -el  on  on.-  side  for  a  short  time  to  com- 
plete the  separation  of  the  layer  of  tar  acids,  after 
which  the  resinous  liquid  is  drawn  off  as  completely 
as  possible.  The  residue  of  oil  is  shaken  up  with  ether 
or  petroleum  spirit,  transferred  to  a  weighed  flask,  the 
solvent    evaporated    off,    and    the    residue    weighed. 

Chemical  Residues  and  Dangerous  Substances. 
I'.leach    Residues      Excessive  quantities  of  chlorides 
are   the  chief   indications  of   faulty   treatment    of  bleach 

residues  and   of  insufficient    washing.       For  the   esti 
n  ..f  soluble  chlorides  the  paper  is  extracted  with 

hot  distdbd  water  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  small 
bulk  To  the  resulting  liquid  is  add.-.l  whil.  stirring 
silver  nitrate  solution  till  no  further  precipitate  occurs, 
followed   bv    a   little   nitric  acid.     The   precipitate   is  al- 
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lowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  through 
a  filter  The  hulk  of  the  residue  is  now  carefully 
washed  several  times  with  boiling  distilled  water  to 
free  it  from  acid,  and  is  finally  collected  on  the  falter, 
and  the  whole  dried  in  the  water  oven.  The  chloride 
is  scraped  from  the  filter,  transferred  to  a  weighed 
crucible,  and  heated  at  a  low  temperature  until  it  com- 
mences to  fuse.  The  filter  is  ashed  separately  on  the 
crucible  lid.  and  the  ash  treated  with  a  drop  of  aqua 
regia  the  resulting  chloride  being  dried  and  added  to 
the  residue  in  the  crucible.  The  weight  of  chloride 
multiplied  by  .248  gives  the  total  chlorine. 

Alum.— For  the  estimation  of  alum  the  paper  is 
extracted  with  hot  water,  rendered  slightly  acid  with 
n  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  alumina  is  then 
precipitated  with  ammonia  and  estimated  as  described 
under   "Loadings." 

Acidity— The  total  acidity  of  a  paper  is  estimated 

bv   titrating  a   distilled  water  extract    with   —  alkali. 

10 
using  litmus  as  indicator. 

Soluble   Sulphur  Compounds   are   determined    by   ex- 

X 

traction   with   distilled     water    ami     titration     with    - 

10 

iodine  solution  as  described   in    "The    Paper-Maker 
Vol.  xlviii.  No.  2,  page  246. 

Arsenic— An  estimation  of  this  substance  is  occa- 
sionally required,  as  where  it  forms  the  base  of  a 
coloring  matter,  or  as  in  flypapers,  etc.  Where  a 
relatively  large  quantity  is  available  and  is  present  as 
arsenious  acid  (as  it  frequently  is  i  it  may  be  estimated 
by  extracting  with  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  bicar- 

X 
bonate  and  titrating  the  extract    with  —  iodine    and 

X  10 

starch.    Each  c,c.  of  —  iodine  corresponds  to  .0049  i_rm. 

10 

of  arsenious  acid.    Where  minute  quantities  of  arsenic 
only  are  present    or  available)  the  following  process  is 

accessary:  The  paper  is  first  heated  for  some  time 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  in  the 
proportion  of  30  parts  to  1.  The  carbonised  residue  is 
boiled  with  distilled  water  and  filtered.  An  appara- 
tus is  prepared  consisting  of  a  flask  provided  with  a 
stoppered  funnel  and  having  an  outlet  connected  to  a 
drying  tube  containing  calcium  chloride,  and  Leading 
to  a  hard-glass  tube  having  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  wrap- 
ped round  it  near  the  middle,  and  heated  by  a  I '• 
under  the  gauze.  The  arsenic  extract  is  introduced 
into  the  flask  via  the  stoppered  funnel  after  '2  to  3  gms. 
of  arsenic-free  zinc  and  some  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
have  been  placed  in  the  flask.  A  mixture  of  ars.-nin- 
retted  hydrogen  ami  hydrogen  is  evolved  which  is 
split  up  on  reaching  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube 
and  deposits  a  mirror  of  metallic  arsenic  in  tie 
portion  of  the  tube.  This  mirror  is  compared  with 
those  produced  by  solutions  containing  known  am- 
ounts of  arsenic.  A  "blank"  experiment  must  always 
be  performed  in  order  to  test  the  purity  of  the  re- 
agents. 


The  only  son  of  Mr.   Arthur  MacFarlane,  President 
of  the  United  Wire  Works.  Ltd..  is  going  to  the  front 
as  a  regular  in  the  British  army. 


British  Trade  News 

London,  October  4th. 
There  is  a  greater  confidence  and  a  stronger  feeling 
for  business  now  prevailing  in  the  British  paper  trade, 
and  wood  pulp  trade.  Every  manufacturer  is  on  the 
alert  for  new  markets,  because  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian mills  are  practically  standing  idle.  In  Ger- 
many alone  up  to  30  mills  that  produce  kraft  have 
had  their  markets  suddenly  cut  oil'  and.  to  add  to  their 
troubles,  the  military  system  of  the  "fatherland"  has 
monopolised  most  of  the  workers  who  are  now  under 
arms.  All  over  the  United  Kingdom  -and  let  us 
hope  the  same  may  he  said  of  Canada  then-  is  a  great 
movement  to  supplant  our  enemy's  trade,  and  various 
devices  have  heen  introduced  to  meet  the  new  state  of 
things.  Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  Patents. 
Designs,  and  Trade  .Marks  Acts,  under  which  licenses 
are  granted  to  alien  enemies.  .Messrs  Bertram,  Ltd., 
of  Edinburgh,  the  well-known  papermakers1  engineers, 
have  applied  for  permission  to  manufacture  the  cal- 
endering apparatus  patented  by  Schurmann.  of  l>us- 
seldorf,  in  1911,  and  the  application  will  be  heard  he- 
fore  the  Patents  Court  ahout  the  16th  or  17th  of  <  >.• 
tober.  Messrs.  C.  Walmslej  and  Co..  Ltd..  also  pa- 
permakers' engineers  of  renown  in  Canada  and  Eng- 
land, and  Messrs.  .las.  I'.rown  and  Co..  Ltd..  Esk  Mills. 
Penicuk,  are  applying  for  permission  to  utilise  the  pro 
,  ess  of  manufacturing  backings  Lor  printiug  illustra- 
tions, patened  in  L903  bj  Lank.-,  and  Schwarzter, 
•       •       • 

The  only  fear  that  paper  manufacturers  have  is  the 
threatened  shortage  in  colors  and  dyes.  Aniline  col- 
ds i  annot  he  exported  now  to  any  place,  or  anything 
with  the  name  of  aniline.  This  is  partly  dm'  to  the 
greal  demand  in  the  textile  trade  which  is  very  busy 
night  and  day  on  military  clothing.  Dyes  are  con 
ntly  extremely  expensive  for  paper  mills,  and  the 
wall  paper  and  paper  hangings  mills  feel  the  pinch 
more  than  any  other  concern.  In  dyes  and  dyestuffs, 
of  coins,'.  Germany  has  excelled  all  other  countries. 
The  Germans  are  able  to  put  a  tremendous  amount  id' 

technical   and    practical    information   at    the   disposal   of 

their  customers,  which  has  heen  one  of  the  great  in- 
ducements for  English  buyers  to  deal  with  a  German 
,  hemi  al  firm.  At  present  no  English  house  is  hawk- 
ing its  goods,  or  needs  to.  Chemicals  sell  themselves 
The  fact  that  the  Germans  produce  a  larger  selection 
of  products,  and  a  greater  variety  of  shades  in  colors 
:nl  qualities  has  always  told  in  their  favor.  There 
is  a  great  wave  passing  over  England  now  over  the 
dyes  question,  and  everything  points  to  a  big  expendi 
lure  of  money  in  promulgating  new  industrial  con 
It  i>  contended  that  what  English  color  firms 
|  do  best  is  to  concentrate  in  the  future  upon  the 
manufacture  of  new  colors  of  valuable  individual  qual- 
ities.     Possibly  this  will  be  done. 


The  London  newspapers  have  published  an  interview 
a  Monti eal  correspondent  has  had  with  Mr.  Dubuc, 
the  managing  director  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Com 
pany.  .Mr.  Dubuc  says  that  an  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  German  trade  is  now  going  to  England  could 
le  furnished  by  himself.  In  the  past  he  had  sent 
quantities  of  pulp  to  Germany  which  was  made 
]<]>  into  paper  for  the  North  American  trade.  This 
tiade  was  now  killed,  all  of  it   going  to  the   English 

irers.       "If  British  manufacturers,"  he 
cd,  "sei  e  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  it  will 
inevitably  mean  that  by  the  end  of  the  war  an  enor- 
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mous  amounl  of  the  world  trade  which  was  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  will  be  annexed  by  Greal 
Britain."  Mr.  Dubuc's  company  already  enjoys  a 
splendid  pulp  connection  in  England  in  fact  the  ship- 
ments from  Chicoutimi  should  be  a  splendid  example 
to  other  Canadian  producers.  Mr.  Dubuc  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  survey  the  presenl  stale  of  affairs,  owing  to 
his  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  pulp  situation  in  times 
of  peace  that  prevails  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Paper  Makers'  Association  of  Greal 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Board  of  Trade  are  work- 
ing conjointly  in  the  movement  to  capture  what  Ger- 
many cannot  supply  in  paper,  and.  ineidently.  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  tins  is  where  a  government  de- 
partment proves  useful,  its  national  influence  and 
scope  being  in  many  respects  invaluable  for  accur- 
acy  and    up-to-date    reports   on    market    conditions. 


Last  year  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  published  a 
speech,  delivered  in  London  by  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  P. 
Pelletier,  Agent-General  (in  London  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
speech,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  in- 
duce English  capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  the 
lumbering  and  pulp  industries  of  Canada.  Mr.  Pelle- 
tier is  now  prominently  before  the  public  in  England 
on  the  same  subject  and  he  hopes  to  succeed  in  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  capitalists  in  time.  He 
has  issued  the  following  timely  notice-.— '■The  presenl 
time  also  offers  rich  rewards  to  anyone  who  will  es- 
tablish paper  and  pulp  mills  in  Quebec.  The  existing 
plants  are  unable  to  fill  the  orders  they  have  on  hand. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  water  power 
available  in  fact,  in  some  cities  it  is  practically  given 
away  to  new  companies  who  will  establish  bona  fide 
industries."  Mr.  Pelletier  has  a  greal  admiration  for 
English  capitalist  and  if  he  does  not  succeed  it 
will  not  be  his  fault.  He  is  constantly  throwing  ou1 
the  warning  about  the  "longing  eye"  American  capi- 
talists are  throwing  on  Quebec  pulp  wood. 
•       •       • 

The  40th  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  sharehold- 
ers of  C.  Davidson  and  Sons.  Ltd..  MiiL'iemoss  Paper 
Mill,  near  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Alexander 
Davidson  presided.  The  annual  report  showed  that 
the  balance  of  profit  and  loss  account  was  £541  1 1  Is  2d 
wlmh    v.a  l    left    to    the    credit    of    that     account.         The 

tors  recommended  that   £1,000  be  written  off  For 

•iation   by  transferring  thai  from     the 

special  reserve  fund.      The  report  also  stated  thai  the 

r  —  tilt    for    the    year    w  as    a  -count  ed    for 

1  the  excessive  price  of  coal,  amounting  to  an 
increase  above  ordinary  years  of  approximately   £2,- 

2  tin-  shortage  in  water  power  through  tin-  low 
state  of  the  river  supplying  the  mill  for  a  considerable 
part  of  tin-  year;  3  the  high  eosl  of  raw  materials, 
freight  and  carriage,  without  a  corresponding  increase 

in  the  price  ,,f  paper:  and    I  \     the  greal   scarcity   id'  IV- 

labor,  which,  however,  had   recently   been  over 

Mr     Davidson  said,  when   dealing   with   the   ae 

.mints   for  tin'   information   of  the  shareholders,   that 

■  I    the  mill   were  about    one   pei-  cent    less   than 

the  corresponding  and  about  one  per  cent   more  thai. 
the  year  !>•  '■•<<•         \   ihareholder  pointed   oul    that   a 

.my  with  a  capital  of  something  over  £80.000  and 
an  increased  coal  loll  of  something  over  £2,000  did  not 

sufficient  reason,  even  taken  Blong  with  other  ea 
planations,  for  non  payment  of  a  dividend.      One  year 
coal  sink.-,  another  year  floods  on  tin-  rlvei 


Don.  and  another  year  accidents  to  machinery.  Mr. 
Davidson  said  it  was  very  unfortunate  they  were  un- 
able to  pay  larger  dividends.  There  were  periods 
when  many  excellent  buisnesses  have  had  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  dividends  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
Mugiemoss  Mill,  and  afterwards  they  had  become  very 

pi  ospel-OUS. 

*  »  * 

Seeing  tha'  Canadian  interest  is  being  aroused  in 
the  Japanese  market  for  pulp  and  paper,  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  British  consul  sent  to  London  a 
report  some  weeks  ago  stating  'hat  it  would  not  be 
long  until  Japan  would  be  in  a  position  to  manufac- 
ture all  her  own  paper.  The  paper  industry  was  In 
a  good  condition,  but.  of  course,  high  grade  papers 
were  mostly  imported.  It  is  in  pulp  that  Japanese 
trade  can  be  developed  and  in  this  respect  Canada 
should  stand  out  before  any  other  nation  or  country. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  pulp  at  present  in  Japan  and 
Scandinavian  exporters  have  received  telegrams  to 
send   all    they    possibly   can. 

•  •  # 
British  papermakers  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
big  battles  being  fought  in  France.  When  the  tier- 
man  submarines  sank  the  "Cressy,"  "Aboukir. "  and 
tie-  'Hague."  three  cruisers  in  the  North  Sea.  a  paper- 
maker  was  aboard  the  "Aboukir."  For  three  and  a 
half  hours  he  was  in  the  water  with  a  lifebelt  and 
was  saved.  He  also  succeeded  in  saving  three  com- 
rades. The  National  Union  of  Paper  Makers  have 
di  ne  the  rescuer  and  survivor,  who  by  the  way.  is 
named  Burrluck,  high  honour  and  showered  con- 
gratulations on  him  on  his  escape   from  death. 

British  paper  mill  owners  are  giving  their  old  wet 
leits    in    the    mills   to  the   army    for   use   as    blankets   or 

horse    covers. 

<>n  the  5th  November,  the  Autumnal  Meeting  id'  the 
British  Papei  makers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Lon- 


LOCKWOOD  S  TRADE  DIRECTORY. 

The  publishers  of  Lockwood's  Directory  of  the  Pa- 
per. Stationery  and  Allied  Trades  id'  America,  have 
favored  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  with  a  copy. 
The  production  is  in  every  way  a  tribute  to  the  enter- 
prise and  efficiency  of  the  Lockwood  Trade  Journal 
Company,  who  have  long  been  known  as  leaders  in 
their  own  particular  blanch  id'  the  publishing  busi- 
ness This  year,  the  publishers  anticipate  a  welcome 
quite  equalling  that  accorded  the  1914  edition,  not  one 
copj  ef  which  remained  unsold.  The  classified  list 
of  paper  anil  pulp  mill  products  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  had  the  closest  attention,  and  about 
one    thousand    new    names    have    been    added.         In    all 

other    departments     there     has     been     the    s; careful 

attention    to   accuracy. 

After  all.  this  is  the  main  point  in  a  directory,  and 
for  the  sake  of  reliability  an  investment  in  such  an 
excellent  work  should  return  itself  with  high  divi 
.hods   in   satisfaction. 

Copies  maj  be  had  of  the  Lockwood  Trade  Journal 
Company,  150  Xassau  Street,  New   York,  at  $3.00 


WANTED.     Position    as    officiating     millwright     and 

earetak.i    ..|    paper     machines,     thoroughly      qualified 

and    i  eliable,   best   of   referem  es,       AppL         Uneui 
ployed,   Pulp  and   Paper   Magazine,   Read    Building, 

Mont  real 
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Donald  McLean,  Late  manager  of  the  E.  B.  Eddj 
Company's  branch  at  London.  Out.,  has  removed  to 
Toronto  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  succeeding 
James  Logie  who  has  been  manager  of  the  Toronto 
branch  for  the  past  five  years,  but  will  remain  with 
the  company  a  lew  weeks  yet,  when,  it  is  understood, 
that  he  will  embark  in  the  paper  jobbing  business.  Al- 
lan M.  McLean  has  succeeded  his  father  as  manager 
of  the  London  warehouse  of  the  Eddy  Co. 

John  Lane,  the  widely  known  publisher  of  London. 
England,  has  been  spending  a  Eew  weeks  in  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  other  cities,  and  reports  thai  business 
which  was  at  first  upset  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is 
now  hack  to  normal  in  nearly  all  lines.  National  con- 
fidence in  Great  Britain  has  been  restored  and  the 
publishing  trade  has  not  materially  been  affected. 
I  hi  I*  has  also  bei  n  no  diminution  in  the  sale  of  fic- 
tion. Mr.  Lane  reports  that  he  has  found  in  Canada 
a  growth  in  the  requisition  for  English  hook-..  In  the 
matter  of  gift  volumes  for  the  Christmas  trade  he  be- 
lieves there  will  In-  no  falling  off  and.  while  in  the  past 
a  large  percentage  of  these  hooks  have  been  made  in 
Germany,  the  English  houses  arc  working  to  lull  cap- 
acity to  meel  the  orders. 

The  roof  is  now  being  placed  on  the  new  paper  mill 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Iroquois  Palls, 
Ont.,  and  plans  have  hen  laid  for  a  modern  town  of 
three  thousand  people  at  this  point.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  industry  will  be  turning  out  news 
print  not  later  than  .lime  next  when  the  output  will  be 
two  hundred  and  thirty  tons  per  day.  Sixty  thousand 
cords  oi'  spruce  are  now  being  used  annually  in  the 
pulp  mill,  which  is  turning  out  aboul  on.'  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  per  day.  and  when  the  TemiskamhiLr  and 
Northern  Ontario  railway  raises  certain  bridges  along 
the  line,  tin-  head  of  water  at  tin-  dam  will  he  raised 
six  and  a  hall'  feet,  when  the  production  of  ground 
woil  pulp  at  the  plant,  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
more  grinders,  will  he  increased  about  twenty-five  per 
cent.  When  the  paper  mill  is  running  there  will  be 
-eind  woo, I  sold,  and  the  company  will  use  some 
ninety  thousand  cords  annually.  There  will  he  em- 
ployed in  the  plants  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
men   besides  the  army  in  the  woods. 

Fred  Duncan.  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  .Mills  Co..  Toronto,  has  returned  from  spending 
a  few  days  in  a  duck  shooting  expedition  to  Lake  St. 
Francis  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He  has  splendid 
luck.     This  is  the  only  holiday  which  he  ever  takes. 

William  F.  Robinson,  who  for  many  years  was  the 
representative  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Co.  in  Great 
Britain,  has  been  appointed  Maner  of  Sales  for  Price 
Bros,  and  Co.,  Jonquiere,  and  has  entered  upon  his 
low    duties. 

The  new  half  million  dollar  plant  of  the  Beaver  Com- 
panies is  now  in  operation  in  Thorold,  (Int..  making  the 
second  factory  that  they  have  built  and  equipped  in 


Canada  within  the  last  few  years.  The  output  of 
Beaver  Hoard  made  trom  pure  wood  fibre  at  Thorold 
will  he  trom  sixty  to  seventy  tons  daily,  and  the 
plant  is  a  model  in  everj  respect.  Mr.  Wright,  late 
with  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co..  Glenn's  Falls.  N.Y., 
is  the  superintendent  and  the  industry  will  he  conduct- 
ed under  the  name  of  the  Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Co..  Lim- 
ned,   a    charter   having    been    granted    during    the    past 

lew    days.        The   capital    stock    is    million    dollars. 

divided  into  ten  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each.  Under  the  charter  the  company  has  wide 
powers,  ami  ma\  engage  in  practically  all  branches  of 
tlie  pulp  and  paper  trade.  The  wood  fibre  machine  is 
equipped  with  sixty  dryers,  and  is  said  to  he  the  lar- 
•  I  its  kind  in  the  world.  it  was  built  by  Rice, 
Barton  ami  Fales  Machine  and  Iron  Co.,  "f  Worcester, 
Mass..  and  extending  the  length  of  the  main  building 
oi  the  plant,  the  dimensions  ol  which  are  350  x  150  feet. 
Theie  is  an  extension  to  the  north  end  of  Fill  feet  by 
and  to  the  south  another  addition  of  1.">I)  feet  \  1  .Ml 
The  buildings  are  all  of  concrete  and  steel,  ol'  the  fac- 
tory type,  with  numerous  windows  and  sky  lights. 
The  heater  room,  the  grinding  department,  the  motor 
l oom,  the  boiler  house  and  the  offices  are  the  last  word 
in  construction  and  efficiency,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  lit- 
tle over  a  year  ago  that  the  firsl  sod  was  turned.  The 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  was  E  E.  Whitney.  The 
(Jiaud  Tiunk  has  a  siding  running  down  to  the  plant, 
while  the  shipping  fai  ilities  bj  both  rail,  and  water  on 
the  Welland  Canal,  could  not  well  be  surpassed.  The 
mw  industry  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
town  of  Thorold  as  a  pulp  and  paper  centre,  and  no 
i  .  '■  in  Canada  has  made  greater  progress  during  tin- 
pi.-  I  in.,.-  or  lour  years  than  this  thriving  conmunity. 

R.  M.  Myers,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  Garden  City 

Paper  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  <  int..  and  also  treasure  ,,f  the 
L.  II.  Gardner  Paper  Co.,  of  Mumford,  N.Y..  died  sud- 
denly in  his  office  in  Rochester,  X.V..  on  October  _'i 

He  was  ~,1  years  of  age,  and  a  wealthy  husiness  man. 
and  hanker.       Heart  failure  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 


HOIST  AND  CRANE  BULLETINS. 
The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company  has  issue. I 
two  most  interesting  booklets,  No.  906,  dealing  with 
Electric  Hoists  designed  to  till  the  gap  between  the 
hand  chain  block  and  the  travelling  crane,  and  No. 
Is.Tini  on  Sprague  Electric  Monorail  Cranes,  respec- 
tively. Loth  brochures  are  full  „f  information  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  manufacturer  having  loads  of 
any  kind  to  raise.  Tin-  Monorail  Crane  offers  many 
advantages  such  as  saving  in  floor  space,  travelling 
at  high  rate  of  speed,  avoiding  of  confusion,  etc.  The 
company  believes  that  the  car.-  in  design,  and  manu- 
facture, combined  with  the  thorough  testing  given 
their  apparatus,  that  the  product  is  as  near  perfection 
as  can  he  obtained  by  human  agencies. 
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A  NEW  PAPER  WEIGHT  GAUGER. 

A  paper  weight  ganger,  lor  which  a  patenl  has  been 
appli.-ti  for  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is 
now  on  the  market.  The  gauger  automatically  regul 
atea  the  weight  of  paper  running  over  the  machine  and 
also  gives  an  automatic  regulation  of  the  pulp  supply, 
so  that  a  regular  amount  is  delivered  for  any  given 
weight  of  paper  being  made  This  automatic  weigh- 
ing id'  tht-  pulp  takes  place  at  tin-  fountain  head  or  near 
by  to  the  pulp  Bervice  idlest.  The  paper  weight  gauger 
enables  the  paper  maker  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
variation  in  the  substance  of  any  weight  of  paper  that 
he  may  lie  running  ami  to  do  away  with  one  of  the 
greatesl  of  complaints  from  customers.  By  virtue  of 
this  invention  the  paper  maker  is  certain  of  the  exact 
number  of  pounds  per  ream  and  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  world  will  now  lie  assured  of  getting  number 
of  copies  from  a  given  weight  of  paper,  a  thing  that 
has  never  been  sure  of  in  the  past. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  attachment,  when  once  ap- 
plied to  the  paper-making  machine,  will  remove  many 
claims  made  b\  the  printer  on  the  mill  owner.  It 
also  enables  the  machine  tender  to  change  from  one 
substance  to  another,  with  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  paper  made,  varying  say  between  double  demy.  :'.'_' 
pounds  which  In'  is  running,  and  double  demy,  50 
pounds  when  he  wants  to  begin  on.  If  the  gauger  is 
nee  set  working  to  the  latter  weight,  the  paper 
making  machine  will  give  off  that  substance  until  the 
order  is  completed.  If  for  any  reason,  the  machine 
is  shut  down,  the  pulp  is  shut  off  behind  the  paper 
weight  gauger  and.  whenever  the  machine  is  ready  to 
start  again,  all  the  tender  has  to  do  is  to  turn  the 
pulp  supply  on  to  the  paper  weight  gauger  ami  the 
paper  will  he  found  to  come  automatically  on  the  reel 
the    sa substance    as    before    the    shut-down. 

This  invention  is  most  essential  in  the  making  of 
thin  catalogue  papers,  which  in  almost  every  case  have 
to  meet  postal  regulations  as  to  a  given  weight.  Many 
a  mill  owner  has  had  to  meet  heavy  claims  for  over- 
weight owing  to  his  paper  being  slightly  over  the 
weight  allowed  for  a  certain  postage  rate  per  pound. 
The  paper  weight  gauger  or  pulp  regulator  has  been 
tried  out  in  several  of  the  largest  mills  in  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  past  few  months  ami  in  each  instance 
has    given    satisfaction.       As    a     proof    of    its    efficiency. 

certain   mills  all   ordered   one  ami.   after  a   thorough 
test   installed  them  on  their  other  machines. 

The  paper  weight  gauger  is  perfectly  simple  ami  does 
not  entail  very  much  alteration  to  the  paper  making 
machint — in   fact   it   can  In-  attached   to  any   machine 

at     the    Week  's    olid. 

The   sole   rights    for   the    i  n  a  ii  1 1  f  act  u  re    and    sale   of    tin 

paper  weight  gauger  are  in  the  hands  of  •'.  Ij.  McNicol, 

' .-    town,  <  )nt..  who  has  had   fifteen  years  expert 

ence  as  superintendent  and  manager  Oi  several  of  the 
est  ami  most  up-to-date  pulp  and  paper  mills  In 
( 'auada.  Great   Britain  ami   India. 

The  object  of  the  weight  gauger,  which  was  in 
vented  by  George  Drummond,  of  Oswaldtwistle,  Lan 
cashire,  is  as  stated  t<>  provide  a  device  by  means  ol 
which  the  weight   or  density    of  the  material   passing 

the    service    chest     call     lie    a  II  t  olll  a  t  I  I'll  I  I  \      1'   L'uhlted 

ami   an   even,  continuous   flow    of  anj    required   den 
maintained    so   as   to    insure    a    uniform    weight 
throughout  the  paper  ultimately  manufactured. 

With    this   ami    other   objects    In    view,    the    invention 

d  certain  novel  details  of  construction,  and 

combination  therefore.    The  invention  is  Fully  describ 

oi  the  accompanying  drawings  in  winch 

simi  re  similarly  designated  in  all  the  views. 


Figure  1  shows  an  elevation  of  the  weight  ganger; 
Figure  2  is  a  plan,  and  Figure  3  a  detail. 

I  represents  a  supply  pipe  leading  into  the  receiv- 
ing vessel  •_>.  which  is  divided  longitudinally  through- 
out most  of  its  Length  by  a  plate  3.  The  vessel  2  also 
has  a  vertical  elongated  outlet  25,  tapered  inwards 
from  the  mouth  and  a  wash  out  cock  24  at  the  bottom. 
A  beam  4  is  supplied  with  substantially  semi-circular 
ends  5,  which  encircle  the  sides  of  the  vessel  2.  the 
said  ends  being  provided  with  hook  shaped  members  6, 
on  which  the  supporting  aims  7.  integral  with  the  sides 

Of    the    vessel    2    rest.       The    beam    4    is    fulcrumed    on    ;i 

knife  edge,  or  other  outside  bearing  8  mounted  on  the 

bracket  9,  which  rests  on  the  frame  21.  The  said  frame 
is  supported  by  means  of  rods  L'L'  hung  from  flanges 
23  integral  with  the  pipe  1.  On  the  outer  end  of  the 
beam  4  and  integral  therewith  is  a  hook  10  from 
which  a  weight  holder  11  carrying  a  weight  12  is  sus- 


u*Ufy&  i 


pended.  A  link  13  is  pivotally  mounted  on  the  beam 
4  by  means  of  a  pin  14.  the  said  link  having  a  sleeve 
15  tapped  to  receive  the  COUpling  screw  16.  A  valve  17 
is  operated  h\  a  slotted  arm  IS.  in  which  the  link  1!' 
is  slidablj    mounted.     The  said  link   lit  also  has  a  sleeve 

20  tapped  to  receive  the  other  end  of  the  screw  coup] 

HILT    16,    which    is    provided    with    right    and    left    handed 

threads  at  its  opposite  ends  to  permit  of  variation  in 
the  length  of  tin nnection  between  the  beam   I  and 

the  allote, I   arm    13. 

The    method    iii    which    the    device    18    operated    is    as 

follows:  the  amount  of  pulp  passing  through  the 
Bupplj    pipe   1   ami  receiving  vessel  2  into  the  service 

chest       is       automatically     regulated     bj     means    of    the 

weight  in  the  receiving  vessel;  overbalancing  the 
weight  12  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  t.  and  operat 
ing  the  valve  17  bj  means  of  links  13  and  l!>  and  Bcrew 
coupling  In  The  weight  12  can  be  of  any  required 
si/e  to  permit  of  the  desired  quantity  of  pulp  passing 
into    the    vessel    2    before    the    supply    is    automatically 

cut  oil'  h\  the  valve  17. 
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Ottawa    Notes 

Ottawa,  Out.,  October  25— The  grim  spectre  of  Low 
water  still  haunts  the  bedsides  of  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  operating  on  the  Ottawa  River.  Nearly 
every  week  sees  some  lumber  or  paper  mill  either 
shutting  down  or  curtailing  the  extent  of  its  activi- 
ties as  a  result  of  the  gradual  shrinkage  of  supply. 
Eraser  and  Company,  of  Deschenes,  and  McLachlin 
Brothers,  of  Arnprior,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  are  among  the  latest  mills  to  close  down  and  it 
is  now  stated  tiiat  of  all  the  Lumber  and  paper  com- 
panies which  obtain  their  power  from  the  Ottawa  the 
W.  C  Edwards  Company  and  Gilmour  and  Hughson 
are  the  only  two  large  mills  which  are  still  operating 
at  anything  like  capacity. 

The  J.  R.  Booth  firm  is  now  buying  practically  all 
the  pull)  which  is  necessary  to  keep  its  paper  mills. 
supplied.  Last  year  the  firm  bought  some  pulp  on 
account  of  low  water  hut  a  larger  supply  will  Likely 
be  required  this  season  as  there  is  little  chance  of 
operating  the  pulp  mills  and  every  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  keep  the  paper  mills  in  operation  as  Long 
as   possible. 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  is  also  greatly  Lnconven 
ienced.      According   to    .Mr.    George    II.    .Milieu,    joint 
manager  of  tin-  concern,  there  is  still  no  improvement 
in  the  situation  and  the  water  is  now   lower  than   any 
previous   known   record.     The   firm   has  already   cm 

menced  to  buy  pulp  and  is  procuring  it   stly  from 

Abitihi   district. 

.Mr.  .Milieu  estimated  to  your  correspondent  that 
the  paper  mills  of  the  company  were  at  present  opera- 
ting at  only  about  50  per  cent  of  capacity  ;  the  ground 
WOOd  mill  at  about  20  per  cent  while  the  sulphite  mill 
is  operating  full  blast.  If  it  were  not  for  the  new 
power  plant  installed  last  year,  however,  i1  is  not 
likely  that  the  Eddy  mills  would  be  aide  to  operate 
at  all.  The  company  considers  itself  very  fortunate 
that  in  this  year  >d'  record  low  water  and  exceptional 
news  print  opportunities,  its  power  development  en- 
ables   it    to   some    extent    to    meet    the    situation. 

An  order  in  council  has  been  passed  by  the  Govern- 
ment putting  into  effeel  new  regulations  governing 
the  cutting  of  timber  on  school  lands  in  Canada.  The 
effect  is  considerably  to  increase  the  license  fees  to 
be  charged  for  the  timber.  Hitherto  the  sane 
Lations  have  applied  to  timber  cut  on  what  are  known 
as  Dominion  lands  and  school  lands.  However,  the 
timber  dues  on  Dominion  lands  were  purposely  made 
low  to  enable  the  settler  to  obtain  timber  for  his 
barns  ami  fences  cheaply  whereas  from  the  school 
lands,  which  are  an  endowment  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  the  prairie  provinces,  as  Large  a  revenue  as 
possible  is  desired.  Under  the  new  schedule  of  rates 
it  appears  that  It)  per  cent  of  its  sale  value  will  be 
charged    for    timber    cut    for    pulpwood. 

Canadian  paper  manufacturers  who  may  have  fan- 
cied that  a  recent  mollification  of  the  regulations 
governing  trading  with  the  enemy  implied  that  Ger- 
man paper  products  or  chemicals  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  paper  might  be  imported  into 
Canada  if  received  through  United  States  ports  will 
lie  undeceived  by  a  statement  issued  by  the  Canadian 
Customs  Department.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  qo  g 
of  German  or  Austrian  manufacture  will  lie  admitted 
into  Canada  even  through  neutral  ports.  Attempts 
have  been  made  by  agencies  in  the  United  States  of 
German  paper  manufacturers  to  create  an  impression 
in  the   minds  of  their  Canadian   customers   that    they 


could  supply  them  as  usual.  A  statement  also  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Paper  Trade  Journal  to  the 
effect  that  this  would  be  possible  through  recent 
amendments  to  the  proclamation  forbiding  trade  with 
the  enemy.  However,  such  is  not  by  any  means  the 
ease  and  Canadian  manufacturers  who  find  them- 
selves inconvenienced  by  the  Lack  of  certain  raw  mat- 
erials of  German  origin  would  do  well  to  endeavor  to 
find    substitutes    in    Canada. 

This,  no  doubt,  will  be  considerably  facilitiated  by 
the  new  regulations  permitting  the  suspension  or 
avoidance  of  German  or  Austrian  patents  held  in 
Canada.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  tin'  applicant  to 
show  that  he  is  prepared  to  manufacture  the  patenl 
ed  article  and  that  it  is  for  the  general  good  that  he 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  Already  a  number  of  such  appli- 
cations have  been  made  and  among  their  number  will 
in  all  probability  be  some  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  desire  to  supply  the  demand  in 
Canada  for  certain  raw  materials  for  paper  making 
of  the   kind   mentioned.  — .Mac. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Tie-     following    inquiries    have    been    received    by     the 

Department  of  Trad.'  and  Commerce,  on  application  to 
whom,  quoting  numbers,  those  interested  may  obtain 
full  informaiton. 

1038.  Paper.  Large  Bordeaux  newspaper  with  daily 
circulation  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  willing  to 
purchase  twenty  thousand  dollars  print  paper  about 
fifty  inches  Long,  payment  conditions  determined  later. 
Quotations  desired  Havre  or  British  port. 

1043.  Wood  Pulp.  A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to 
consider  'imitations  on  sulphite. 

L044.  Printing  Paper.  A  Nottingham  firm  is  open 
to  receive  quotations  and  samples  of  printing  paper. 

1045.  Wood  Pulp.  A  London  firm  using  thousands 
of  tons  of  mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp  annually  is 
open  to  receive  offers  c.i.f.  London. 

Mli;  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp.  A  Sheffield  firm  is 
open  to  receive  quotations. 

1U47.  Pulp  Wood.  A  W.st  Haiti, -pool  firm  inquire! 
for  pulp  wood  in  quantities  from  1,000  to  5,000  Eng- 
lish fathoms  of  21b  cubic  feet,  4-inch  top  ami  upwards, 

of  white   wood    Free  of   bark   and    ba8t. 

1048.  Wood  Pulp.  A  West  Hartlepool  firm  inquires 
for  quotations  on  sulphite,  soda  and  mechanical  pulps 

for  500  tons  each  of  the  former  two.  ami  100  tons  of 
the    latter. 

1049.  Printing  Paper.     A  Nottingham  firm  inquires 

for  quotations,  sample  on  tile  at  Department  of  Trade 
and  ( lommerce,  <  Ottawa. 

1050.  Wood  Pulp.     A    Hayfield    firm    inquires    (<-r 

sulphite   w 1   pulp.       They   use   about    100  tons   per 

month.  'I'll,-  same  tirm  is  also  open  to  purchase  me- 
chanical w I  pulp.    Samples  on  file  at  Department  of 

Trade  and   <  lommerce,  (  Ittawa. 

1059.  Wood  Pulp.  A  Glossop  firm  would  like  to 
hear  from  exporters  of  spruce  wood  for  paper-making 
purposes  or  sulphite  pulp. 

1060.  News  Print.— A  Cap,-  Town  commission  house 
with  connections  throughout  South  Africa  requests  im- 
mediate correspondence  with  a  view  of  selling  Cana- 
dian news  print. 

1  Wrapping  Paper.-  A  Cape  Town  commission 
house  is  prepared  to  take  up  a  s.-llinir  agency  of  Can- 
adian-made wrapping  paper,  immediate  correspond- 
ence requested. 

1073.  Wood  Pulp  Manufacturers. — Inquiry  is  made 
by  an  Italian  correspondent  for  names  of  Canadian 
wood  pulp  manufacturers. 
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CANADIAN     MARKETS 

The  condition  of  the  market  in  pulp  and  paper  re- 
mains much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  few 
weeks.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  news  print  and 
all  the  mills  are  well  employed.  As  the  '-ml  of  the  3  ear 
approaches  there  is  considerable  speculation  regard 
ing  what  prices  publishers  who  have  to  renew  contracts 
will  have  to  pay.  It  is  predicted  that  the  raise  will 
he  at  leasl  tni  per  cent.  There  is  nol  a  mill  which  has 
not  now  all  the  local  and  foreign  husiness  that  it  can 
eomfortly  take  care  of.  Book  plants  are  fairly  well 
employed,  hut  tin'  majority  of  them  are  running  only 
ays  a  week.  The  business  in  other  lines  of  paper 
is  fair,  ami  one  commodity,  which  has  taken  a  jump 
in  price  and  meeting  with  ready  requisition  in  Canada 
is  krafl  paper. 

eral  mills  are  troubled  with  low  water  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  absence  of  any  heavy  fall  tains,  is  getting 
quite  serious  in  Ontario.  Quebec  ami  the  lower  provin- 
ces. Ground  wood  is  in  steady  demand  ami  all  the 
mills  are  pretty  well  sold  up. 

Speaking  of  the  market  for  mechanical  pulp,  a  lead- 
ing eastern  manufacturer  this  week  s;ii,|  thai  while 
perhaps  the  number  of  inquiries  are  not  as  insistent  as 

they  were,  still  his  firm  were  r living  communications 

continually  for  quotations  and  particulars  regarding 
shipment-..        During    the   pasl    year  or    two     market 

prices  of  pulp  have  not  beei rmal,  ami  no  doubl  this 

hail  been  caused  in  Canada  bj  over-production,  due  to 
the  construction  of  new  mills  ami  the  over-doing  of 
the  business.  With  the  increased  consumption  of 
news  the  present  production  of  pulp  should  he  readi- 
ly consumed  ami  future  prices  should  he.  at  lea8t,  nor- 
mal.    It  has  always  I a  said  that  in  times  of  war  the 

prices  of  pulp  advanced,  and  it  was  probable  that,  as 
the  conflict  continues,  the  figure  for  ground  wood  ami 

sulphite  pulp  WOUld    gO  lip.       The  e;ist    has  heeli   tldllhled 

with  low  water  and,  as  a  matter  of  record,  tin'  water 
in  most  districts  had  been  tin-  lowest  during  1914, 
for  many  years  past,  and  even  yet  there  was  no  indie  a 

t  ion   of  the  usual    fall    rains. 

Many  of  the  lumber  and  pulp  wood  companies  are 

11. 1  more  men  to  the  w Is  than  thej   at   firsl 

it   of  doing,  and  the  north   is  looking  tor  greal   BC 

Printing  houses  are  getting  busier,    although 

•HI  on  ghorl  ti He.'  departmental  stores 

and    mail    order   concerns   are   Bending    out    their    usual 

number  of  catalogues,  while  a  large  number  of  others 

-sihiil.'  literature  booming  the  " Made-in -Canada " 

amme. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Canadian  pulp  maim 

D  Opportunity    to  develop  hiisim-ss  with 

Japan  as  that  country  imported  last  Mar  nearly  two 
million  dollars  worth  of  pulp  from  German]  ami  Swe 
den.      Tin-  supply    obtained   from  the   former  countrj 

111   off,   while   the   latter   has   he,  n 

•.iihd       [|  ossible,     ho* 

■in  firms  will  make  an  effort  to  ship  to  Jap 

war    risks 
a"d   ti  the  SUri  'us  of 

.ills     Will      he     tak(   II     eaie     of       in       the         I'lllted 

demand  lor  inlphite 


|>ulp   is  normal,  and   prices  are  being  made   where  con- 
tracts have  expired  on  a  monthly  arrangement. 

Jobbing  houses  an-  doing  a   good   business,  and   re- 
port  that   the  volume  for  October  will   h pial  to  that 

of  the  corresponding  1 ith  of  last  year,  although  col- 
lections are  rather  slow.  Rag  ami  paper  is  quiet  in 
most  lines.  A  line  demand  prevails  for  hard  and  soft 
shavings,  hut.  in  mixed  papers  and  kindred  lines. 
there  is  a  lull.  The  prices,  which  ascended  just  after 
the  war.  have  fallen.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  a 
disposition  on  the  pari  of  all  paper  users  to  order  only 
as  required  and  let  the  producers  carry  the  stock 
Jobbing  firms  have  also  much  less  stock  on  hand  than 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  are  not  disposed  to  load  up 
for  the  future,  hut  to  proceed  cautiously. 

Quotations,   f.O.b.  Toronto,  are: — 

Paper. 

Xews     rolls  .  $2.00  to  $2.10  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News     sheets   .  $2.10  to  $2.25  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News    sheet  .  ^2:2~>  to  $2.75,  depending  on  quantity. 

Hook  papers  carload'.  Xo.  '■>.  3.75c-.  to  4.L'.~>r. 

Book  papers    ton  lots  .  Xo.  :;.  4c.  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers    carload  .  Xo.  H.  l.'J.v. 

Book  papers     ton  lots),  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.'25o. 

Book   papers     carload    .   $4.75  to  £5.25. 

Hook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writings,  4 '  L.c  up. 

Sulphite  bond,  G^c.  to  7',-e. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

r'lhre.  $3.35  to  $4.01) 

.Manila.  B.,  $2.85  to  $3.25. 

.Manila.   Xo.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 

.Manila.  Xo.  1.  $3.35  to  s4.00. 

(Jntrlazed  Kraft.  $3.90  to  -K7:>. 

<,!.i..  .1    Kraft.  $4.00  to  $5.00. 

Pulp. 

,;'' id    Wood    pulp      at    mill       .    $16.50    to   $18    00 

'"' I     Wood.    $22    to    $25    delivered. 

Sulphite   i  unbleached  .  $46  to  $48,  delivered  in    Can- 
ada. 

Sulphite    unbleached  .  $48  to  $50,  delivered  in  I 
States. 

Slllphlle      I, leach,  d      $58  to  $60. 

Sulphite    (bleached  .    -tin   up,     delivered    in     Unite 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 
x"    l  hard  sha>  ings,  $]  .97%,  F.o.b.  Toronto. 
No    I  s,,ft  w  hite  Bha\  ings,  $1   90, 

No      I     mixed  sha\  iiil.'s 

Whit,,  blanks,  $1 .02%  to  $1  05 
llea\  \    ledger  gtoi  i     $]    i0 
ruinary  ledger  stock.  $1.15. 

Xo.    'J    I k     stock,    .".lie. 

\o.  i  book  stock.  90c 

No    I  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  >1  20 

No     1    print    .Manillas.   | 

1  : .  i  jjc, 

1 1\  ,r  issues 

Xo.  1  clean  mixed  papei 

Old  w  hite  cott,,!,  ■  :;, 

No    i  "int.    .  » 
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Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.60. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New    ligbl   flannelettes,  $5.25. 

Ordinary  satinets.  $1.00. 

Flock,  $1 .  10. 

Tailor  rags,  90c. 

Manila  rope,  3}  2.. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  $1.00  to  +1.05. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are  : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders ;   $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  5V4C  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in   large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

14.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7^c. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2e  to  8V2C 
\\  rii  ing  .Manilla  5e. 
Colored  Posters  4e.  to  5c.  per  lb. 
( lover  Paper  •">'  -<•.  to  7c. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  ear  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 
$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 

Red  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons. 
$3.05 ;  1  ton,  3.15 ;  less,  $3.25. 

B.  Manilla,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 
1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 

No.   2   .Manilla,  ear  lots,   $3.10;   5  tons.   $3.20:    2   tons 

$3.30;  1  ton.  $3   40;  less.  $3.50. 

No.  1  Manilla,  car  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons.  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 .  55 ;  1  ton,  $3 .  65 ;  less  $3 .  75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;   1 

ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 

Fibre.  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac 
turers  are  quoting  lo  per  cenl  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $41'  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 
Ground  wood.  No.  1,  $$15  to  $16. 
Ground   wood.   No.  2,  $22  to  $24,    delivered    United 
States. 


NEW     YORK     MARKETS 
Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

New  Fork,  October  25,  191  t 
Inquiries  for  ground  wood  pulp  flooded  the  local 
market  during  the  interval  with  definite  reports  from 
paper  nulls,  indicating  that  thej  were  running  verj 
close  to  raw  material  supplies  and  were  much  in  need 
of  pulp.  Manufacturers  were  not  inclined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  mills  under  the  presenl  conditions  as 
they  were  satisfied  with  a  fair  profit.  There  was  some 
resentment  of  a  market  quotation  of  $17.50  to  $1800 


f.o.b.  ground  wood  mill  for  No.  1  pulp.  Some  grind- 
ers said  they  were  unable  to  get  more  than  $12  to  $13 
for  their  pulp.  It  was  said  thai  some  pulp  had  been 
sold  at  $12. .Ml  f.o.b.  ground  wood  mill.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  sale  were  such  as  to  allow  the  purchaser 
to  deduct  for  all  pulp  unlit  for  his  use.  This  particu- 
larg  lot  was  a  large  pile  of  hemlock  pulp  that  was 
made  two  years  ago,  and  was  not  in  any  sense  a  number 
1. 

The  sulphite  situation  reflected  a  quiet  tone  with 
some  easing  in  prices  on  the  arrival  of  large  quanti- 
ties for  contract  shipment  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  opinion  prevailed  that  shipments  of  sulphite  fibres 
would  reach  normal  if  continued  over  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  the  present  rate.  Sulphate  and  kral't  were 
in  quiet   demand  and   values  rather  weak. 

The  foreign  rags  market  maintained  a  firm  tone.  Ar- 
rivals were  spasmodic,  most  shipments  coming  from 
England.  Advices  received  bj  certain  importers  in- 
dicated that  German  collections  are  very  small  and  new 
packings  are  almost  nothing. 

Old  waste  papers  nave  shown  considerable  easing 
under  a  large  falling  off  in  demand.  Hard  white 
shaA  ings  dropped  aboul  $2.00  a  ton,  now  being  quoted 
at  $2.50  as  against  $2.60  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  some  of 
the  largest  consumers  of  mixed  papers  went  out  of  the 
purchasing  market,  stocks  in  warer s  quickly  ac- 
cumulated, and  prices  fell  off  under  keen  selling  com- 
petition.        .Mixed    papers    are    ,,,,«     |,,.|,|    a1    30c    to    35c 

a  hundredweight 

Fulp. 

Ground  W I.  No.  1.  $20  to  $24,  delivered. 

Ground  W I.  No.  2,  $17. .Mi  to  $20,  delivered. 

Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2l/s  to  2y2  delivered. 
Unbleached   Sulphite,   impt.,  2.05   to    2.25.    ex    dock 

New  York. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3.35c  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt..  2.85  to  3.25,  ex  dock,  New 

Fork. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.30  to  2.45  ex  dock,  New  York. 
Unbleached    sulphate,    impt,   2.05    to   2.15,    ex    dock 

New  Fork. 
Bleached  sulphate,   impt.,  2.80c   to    3.00c,    ex    dock, 

New  Fork. 
Kraft  Pulp.  2.00  to  215  ex  dock,  New  York. 

Paper. 

The  general   situation   in   American   industry   is   re 

ported   li\    authoritative  concerns  on   aboul    a  70  per 

'•''"'  l,;isis  If  the  paper  manufacturing  field  a  much 
healthier  torn-  prevails.  Reports  from  reliable  sour- 
"n  thai  new  sprint  has  been  operating  aboul  85 
per  cent  of  normal.  Book  aboul  9]  per  cenl  ;  wrap- 
ping about  90;  writing  aboul  70;  board  about  70;  and 
tissue  aboul  90.  A  general  average  shows  that  paper 
mills  have  been  running  on  aboul  an  87  per  cent  of  nor 
'"'ll  basis.  Much  speculation  is  offered  as  to  the  gen- 
eral causes  of  business  uuietness.  There  has  bee,,  BOme 
tendency  to  curtail  production  in  order  to  reduce  mill 
and  warehouse  stocks.  A  canvass  of  jobbers  showed 
that  stocks  are  fairlj  normal,  but  small  orders  are 
gradually  reducing  these.  A  large  part  of  the  jobbing 
trade  m  this  eitj  is  in, dined  to  let  the  stocks  run 
dov  n  rather  than  uphold  a  normal  supply.  Reports 
from  the  jobbing  trade  showed  thai  the  bouses  main- 
taining normal  stocks  were  doing  the  biggesl  business 
as  they  were  abb-  to  take  care  of  the  requests  for  im- 
mediate deliveries  that  are  made  by  consumi  rs  Busi 
ness  generally  is  spasmodic.  The  newsprinl  situation 
remained  essentially  unchanged.  Contract  consump- 
tion was  fairly  normal.       Prices  on  renewals  were  quot- 
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ed  at  2c  to  2.10e  f.o.b.  paper  mill.  Side  runs  are  ra- 
ther scarce  and  prices  are  firm.  Wrappings  were  in 
qniet  demand  during  the  interval,  bu1  values  were 
firmly  maintained.  Boards  reflected  a  slow  but 
healthy  torn-.  Writings  were  chiefly  in  demand  in 
the  cheaper  grades.  Prices  are  well  maintained.  Tis- 
sue mills  reported  a  ratlin-  quiel  period  as  jobbers  are 
holding  off  from  the  high  prices  now  asked  by  manu- 
facturi    - 

Quotations. 
News,  rolls,  transient  business.  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contract   renewals.  $-2.0.">,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs.  2.25,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets.  2.35,  E.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  ear  lots.  M.P.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing   paper,   superfine,    13%c   to   17c>   del-   east   of 

Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  lie  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c.  del.   east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  4V2c  to  8c  del.  east  of 

the   Miss.  River. 
Bond  paper.  5e  to  24c,  delivered  east  of    Mississippi 

River. 
ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

River. 
jinen   paper,  7c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

River. 
Manilla   jute,  ■">'  \<-  to  •">'  ••<■.  delivered. 
Manilla,  wood.  2.75  to  3.25,  delivered. 
A  raft.  No.  1.  $3.75  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft.  No.  '-'.  $3.35  to  $3.60  E.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards.  news.  $30  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $28  per  ton.  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board.  $4^.o0  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder.  471-  to  50c  E.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
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ABITIBI    COMPANY    MAKING    PROGRESS 

Tin-  Toronto  Globe  publishes  an   interesting  reporl 
tie-  progress  being  made  by  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company.     It  says  that  1.000  men  are  employed 
ami  it  is  shipping  160  tons  of  pulp  daily  to  mosl   of 
the  large  paper  makers  in  the   United   Stales  and  Can- 
ada.   Two  years  a<_ro  the  Palls  hen'  roared  in  a  wilder 
to-day  there  is  our  of  tie-  largest  industrial  con 
-   in  the   Dominion  of  Canada   in   full   operation. 

f  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  coi □ I  to 
ip  pulp  at  the  end  of  duly  and  has  maintained  a 
production  ever  aince.  The  Feverish  demand 
for  newsprint  as  a  direct  result  of  the  public's  demands 
special  editions  has  sent  up  the  price  two  dollars 
a  ton,  and  the  paper  makers  are  bidding  for  the  eon 
'  from  the  Northern  Ontario  mill.  From  the 
million  acre  grant  of  the  companj  four  to  five  hun- 
dred men  are  now  cutting  pulp  ami  floating  it  down 
the  main  rivers  tributarj    to  the   Abitibi. 

The  timber  limit  is  of  immense  extent.  It  runs  from 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  line  of  the  Tiiiiiskam 
ing   and    Northern    Ontario    Railwaj    t"    'he    Quebec 

I ndary,  embracing  marly  all  of  the  Abitibi  Lake;  to 

ichea  jdmost  to  the  tow  n  of  Mai 

and   to  ti  i    above   the   east    I 

line   ot    t  ontinental    Railway,   running 


through  the  wilderness.  Moreover,  most  ot  the  pulp 
cut  can  he  floated  down  tributary  rivers  and  streams 
into  the  Abitibi  and  right  up  to  the  mill  dam.  1  he 
,1am  has  been  completed,  and  the  company  is  now 
wan  in"  until  some  bridges  have  been  raised  along  the 
Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  before 
it  raises  the  water  another  six  and  a  half  feet,  thereby 
drowning  out  great  stretches  of  low-lying  land.  Tins 
six  and  a  half  feet  extra  head  will  give  the  company 
the  power  necessary  in  order  to  run  more  grinders  and 
raise  the  capacity  of  the  plant  from  160  tons  of  dry 
pulp  a  day  to  1  s||  or  200  tons.  The  tremendous  con- 
sumption of  sprui an  be  estimated   when   it   is  stated 

that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  60.000  cords 
are  being  used  a  year,  and  when  the  paper  mill  is 
running  90,000  cords,  of  the  finished  produd  230 
tons  v  ill  be  made  and  shipped  every  day.  no  pulp  then 
being    made. 

Allowing  for  all  mischances,  the  woods  of  Northern 
Ontario  should  be  producing  paper  made  right  in  the 
hearl  of  the  forest  in  nine  months.  Such  good  pro- 
gress has  been  made  that  it  can  now  be  estimated  with 
some  -afety  that  the  plant  will  be  finished  in  May  next. 
Already  the  company  is  employing  a  larger  force  of 
men  than  any  other  concern  of  any  kind  in  Northern 
Ontario,  apart  from  the  Canadian  Copper  Company. 
Seven  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  the  pulp  mill  and  in 
construction  on  the  paper  mill,  and  there  will  be  a  per- 
manent staff  of  seven  hundred  at  least,  besides  the 
men  in  the  woods.  Foundations  are  being  laid  for  a 
town   of   three   thousand   people. 

Tin mpany  is  going  to  lay  the  sewers  and  water 

mains  before  the  frost  seals  the  ground,  and  a  Ha\ 
City  real  estate  agent  has  sold  all  the  inside  lots  he 
had  to  offer  in  the  coming  settlement  near  the  rail- 
way track.  The  land  is  excellent  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  almost  every  farm  in  the  vicinity  is 
being  tilled,  it  being  very  obvious  that  the  market 
for  all  produce  at  the  Falls  will  be  excellent.  A  market 
for  pulpwood  is  also  provided  but  the  company  it- 
self can  cut  so  cheaply  that  unless  the  settler  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  on  a  stream  he  can  hardly  fell 
it.  haul  it  ami  pay  the  freight  at  the  price  offered  by 
the  company.  Moreover  the  demand  for  pulpwood 
this  year  is  so  keen  that  the  settler  will  probably  be 
disposed   to   market    it    elsewhere. 


MAINE  ACTIVE. 
Bangor,  Me.,  October  28.     The  outlook  for  the  news 

plant  mills  in  the  State  of  Maine  at  the  present  time  is 
the    brightest,    and    they    are    reaping    a    harvest     from 

Hie  increased  demand  for  newspapers  brought  about 
by   the  great    European  conflict.     The  great   mills  of 

Hie  Cleat  Northern  Paper  Company  at  M  illinocket. 
East  Millinocket,  ami  Madison  and  the  mills  of  th.' 
other  companies  manufacturing  news  print  are  work- 
ing at  capacity  to  keep  up  with  the  orders. 

TI 1 J 1 1 1  iii.it  i f  much  of  the  competition   from   the 

News  Brunswick  mills,  which  an'  now  selling  their  pro- 
duct   across    the    water,    has   helped    the   situation    here. 

The  increased  business  brought  about   by  the  present 

situation  will  not  stop  with  the  close  of  the  war.  hi 
H"'    opini f    the    .Main.'    paper    makers,    who    believe 

'hat  Canada  will  continue  to  sell  to  the  English  mar 
ket   iii  larger  quantities  than   heretofore. 

There  is  ever}  evidence  of  increased  activity  in  the 
pulp  ami  paper  industry   in  Maine  at  present.      Prices 

are  stroiiL'  and  demand  is  good,  two  features  that  ought 

to  make  the  coming  yeai  a  prosperous  one. 
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THRIFT. 

The  two  main  advantages  to  Canada  that  are  spoken 
of  as  coming  from  the  presenl  conflid  air  that  Canada 
will  lie  able  to  replace  German  products  with  her  own 
ami  that  tin-re  will  be  a  tendency  back  to  a  solid 
basis  in  finance  and  industry  instead  of  wild  specula- 
tion, inflation  and  extravagance. 

The  former  advantage  is  now  being  discovered  to  a 
small  extent.  One  commodity  which  has  alreadj  dis 
placed  the  German  article  in  many  markets  is  kraft, 
and  it  is  no1  seriously  doubted  that  the  prosperity 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  will  he  maintained  ami  in- 
creased after  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  other  advantage  is  simply — economy.  All  Can- 
adian financiers  agree  that  the  country  has  been  bor- 
rowing too  heavily  and  spending  too  freely.  With  the 
money  which  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  mining 
id'  fertility  from  Western  wheat  fields,  the  bonding  of 
questionable  enterprises  and  the  sale  of  real  estate  in 
the  most  impossible  situations,  Canadians  have  made 
merry.  Now.  say  the  financiers,  it  will  be  aeci  • 
for  ns  to  sober  down  to  the  stern  business  of  paying 

lip    for   OUr    prodigality.       The    proceeds    of   wheat,    cheese. 

minerals  and  manufactures  which  we  promised  to  send 
the  peasants  of  France,  the  farmers  of  England  ami 
others  who  trusted  ns  with  their  hard-earned  s;i\in'_^ 
(through  British  and  French  capitalists  must  be  sent 
to  their  purchasers.  Our  notes  winch  were  to  fall 
dm'  in  the  bright,  rosy  and  indefinite  future  are  now 
held  for  payment  in  the  immediate  present.  We  must 
economize,  we  must  encourage  thrift  and  production 
in  every  way. 

Europe  lends  us  money  largely  because  the  people 
are  thrifty.  Millions  of  dollars  every  year  come  from 
the  wool  stocking  and  chimney  corner  of  the  careful, 


saving  peasanl  ami  middle  class.    Undisturbed  by  un- 
natural  ideas  of  expenditures  and    extravagance   they 
save  money  penny  upon  penny,  pound   upon  pound. 
We   need   Midi   a   spirit    in   Canada.     Too  much  stress 

cannot  be  laid  upon  savin-:.  A  wealthy  Montrealer 
who  died  recentlj  provides  an  excellent  example  leav- 
ing the  great  part  of  his  money  invested  in  such  a  way 
ih.it  the  interest  should  be  distributed  as  small  bank 
accounts  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools,  the  object 
being  to  inculcate  the  saving  habit. 

Thrift  is  the  watchword  of  the  day. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  an<l  instructive 
i"  regard  an  agency  for  thrift  which  has  had  great 
S ess   in    the    Province   of  (Quebec,    where   there   is   leg 

islation  favorable  to  it.  Tins  agency  is  tin-  system  of 
co  operative    people's    banks,    a    comparatively     new 

venture  in  Canadian  soil  but  one  filled  with  promise 
for  t  he   future. 

As  ;i  means  of  conducing  to  prosperity  in  pulp  mill 
centres  the  value  of  "la  Caisse  I'opulaire"  or  People's 

Bank  can  hardly  1 verstated.   It    is  well   known  that 

one  of  the  main  disadvantages  which  any  pulp  or 
paper  enterprise  in  this  country  has  to  face  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  holding  good  men  in  the  small  towns  or 
settlements  in  which,  on  account  of  the  distance  of 
wood  and  power  from  densely  populated  centres,  these 
mills  must  be  established.  The  co-operative  bank, 
maintained  in  the  proper  spirit,  is  conducive  to  pros- 
perity and  contentment. 

To  .Mr.  Alphonse  Desjardins,  of  Levis.  Quebec,  must 
be  given  the  credit  for  the  inauguration  id'  such  a  sys- 
ten  in  this  country.  After  many  years  id'  study  of 
national  characteristics  and  various  systems  of  co- 
operative banking  he  evolved  the  type  which  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Leading  banking  authorities  as  the  one 
Likely  to  s sed  on  the  American  Continent. 
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Honesty  is  the  corner  stone  of  this  banking  struc- 
ture. A  man  does  not  need  money  to  hold  his  head 
up  among  his  fellows  in  the  co-operative  hank.  As 
long  as  h.'  can  maintain  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
members  for  his  honesty,  sobriety  and  industry,  he 
can  borrow  money  from  the  mutual  institution. 

.Mr.  Desjardins  says:  "A  co-operative  people's  hank- 
is  not  an  ordinary  financial  concern,  seeking  to  enrich 
its  members  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public.  Nei- 
ther it  is  a  loan  company  seeking  to  make  profit  at 
the   expense   of  unfortunates  who   need   loans,   laboring 

m. >n  suffering  from  unemployment,  agriculturists  suf 

ferine;  from  drought  or  floods  -  a  company  having  no 
mercy  for  its  victims  and  not  hesitating  to  impoverish 
them  to  the  extreme  limit.  The  people's  hank  is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  ;  it  is  the  expression  in  the  field  of  econ- 
omies of  a  true  Christian  spirit  and  high  social  ideal. 
It  is  based  upon  the  high  conception,  wholly  just,  equit- 
able and  fruitful,  of  "union  for  life"  instead  of 
"struggle  for  life."  It  docs  not  look  for  big  profits, 
although  the  future  may  have  in  store  surprises  of  a 
very  agreeable  character,  as  has  happened  in  Europe, 
where,  thanks  to  the  wise  measures  taken  at  the  start, 
yearly  dividends  reach  to-day  proportions  that  no  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  when  these  banks  wcrf  or- 
ganized. 

It  is  open  to  all,  provided  that  each  is  honest,  in 
dustrous,  sober  and  lives  up  scrupulrously  to  his  en- 
gagements. Money  alone  cannot  entitle  one  to  be- 
come a  member.  Dollars  count  only  after  honesty; 
they  cannot  replace  this  quality.  In  the  joint  stock 
company  honesty  is  never  thought  of  as  necessary  to 
membership  because  such  a  company  is  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  funds." 

A  man  who  is  a  depositor  to-day.  earning  three  per 
cent  on  his  savings  may  he  a  borrower  tomorrow  at 
five  per  cent,  and  vice  versa.  It  has  hen  found  that 
only  small  loans  are  asked  for-  and  that  the  profits  of 
the  hank  as  time  goes  on  are  very  satisfactory,  run 
ning  to  five  per  cent. 

The  outstanding  example  of  the  success  of  the  hank 

□  in  Levis.  Quebec,  where  in  fourteen  years,  from 

all   initial    payment    of  a   dime   and    a    collection   among 

the  founders  of  twenty  six  dollars,  the  assets  of  the 

hank  have  L'rown  to  well  over  $300,000  and  the  loans 
which  had  been  made  amounted  to  about  a  million 
and  a  half.  And  this  is  amoiiL'  ;,  small  company  of 
friends,  just   such  as  could  he  found   in  any  paper  mak 

In  Chicoutimi,  Quebec,  there  is,  indeed,  a 

people's  hank  of  which  the  secretary  of  the  Chicoutimi 

Pulp  Company  is  the  manager     The  members  of  the 

bank    are    practically    all    employees    of    the    pulp    com 

pany. 

Honesty,  sobriety,  industry,  thrift  and  prosperity  are 

all  advanced  b)  such  a  hank.    Pulp  concerns  can  well 

I  to  foster  such  organizations  in  then-  manufac 

• 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  INDUSTRIES. 

The  manufacturers  of  Canada  as  well  as  of  th 
United  states  will  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  re 
port  recently  issued  by  Duns.  According  to  this  agen 
vv  "basic  conditions  are  improving."  War  orders  ar 
undoubtedly  flowing  steadily  into  this  continent,  serv 
bag  as  a  stimulus  to  every  branch  of  industry.  The  re 
cent  visit  to  Washington  of  Sir  George  Paish.  the  em 
incut  British  financial  authority,  which  resulted  i' 
greatlj  eased  relations  between  British  and  America 
financial  houses  will  do  much  to  make  business  rui 
along   in    the   same   smooth    way.      The    cotton    trouble 

of  the  South   has  1 n   greatly   eased   by  the  efforts  o 

the  cotton  associations  in  their  "Buy  -  a  -  Bale*'  movi 
meiit.     The  steel   industry   is   beginning  to  pick   up 
little,    lumber    shows    a    slight    improvement,    textile 
arc   busy   and    leather   manufacturers   are    receiving 
great  impetus.     Meat,  horses,  arms  arc  all  in  demand. 

All  these  conditions  hold  in  Canada  as  well,  but  th 
fact  alone  that  the  United  States  promises  to  hav 
a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  is  sufficient  to  giv 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  men  much  heart.  Pulp  i 
certain  to  be  in  greater  demand,  and  with  the  r< 
Burning  of  advertising,  news  and  book  paper  shoul 
see  marked  improvement.  The  same  applies  to  th 
other  lines,  to  whom  the  Christmas  hoom  will  mea 
considerable. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  recent  Republican  successes  at  the  polls  in  th 
United  States  has  caused  some  degree  of  satisfactio 
among  papermakers  across  the  line.  It  is  felt  that  thi 
is  evidence  of  a  public  sentiment  which  will  tend  t 
sweep  away  the  Underwood  Tariff  Schedule  though 
in  some  quarters  to  have  worked  hardship  to  the  ii 
dustry. 

The  forces  of  ncwspapel'ilom  have  of  course  still  t 
he  taken  into  consideration.  This  present  election  wi 
and  still  more  to  the  speculation  which  was  being  ii 
dulged  in  by  all  America  as  to  the  tendency  of  Unite 
States   political   life  and   legislation. 


The  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Ii 
terior  will  shortly  have  ready  for  distribution  copii 
of  the  bulletin  on  Pulpwood  Consumption  in  I'auad 
in  1913.  The  information  is  of  considerable  value  E 
Showing  the  consumption  of  the  various  species  of  woo 
ami  the  prices  which  are  paid  for  raw  material.  Th 
bulletin    is  onlj    one  of  forty  six    publications   wine 

have  been  issued  since  l:i()7.  These  deal  with  fore 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  surve; 
I'd  bj  the  Pore8try  Branch  foresters,  and  with  tl: 
forest    products  of  the   Dominion,  such   as  timber,   poh 

and  ties,  cooperage,  etc.    They  afford,  indeed,  an  ei 

cellcnt  lord's  eye  view  of  our  forests  and  the  industrit 
springing  from  them. 

'fins  is  one  of  the  laudable  ways  in  winch  the  Don 
iinon  Government  is  using  its  centralised  powers  to  tl 
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immense  advantage  of  the  country.  These  bulletins 
are  of  the  highest  value  to  those  connected  with  for- 
est industries,  and  can  be  read  with  great  profit  even 
1).\  the  layman.  In  these  days  when  Canada  is  assert- 
ing herself  as  one  of  the  powers  in  forest  products. 
knowledge  of  the  wealth  and  nature  of  the  industries 
are  more  largely  demanded  and  the  eforts  of  the  Pores- 
try  Branch  are  being  widely  apreciated.  All  publica- 
tions are  free  and  may  he  had  on  application. 


Another  effort  in  compilation  which  is  a  wonder- 
ful tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  recently-created 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Quebec  Government  is  the 
first  annual  number  of  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of 
the  Province.  In  it  are  brought  together  all  the  lead 
ing  facts  published  by  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
Federal  Government,  with  the  addition  of  a  great  mass 
of  data  for  the  first  time  compiled.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance from  Cabot's  discoveries  in  1498  to  the  quid 


ber  of  beehives  at  present  in  the  province  has  been 
omitted,  Mips  and  diagrams  of  the  very  highest 
class  add  to  the  atractiveness  of  the  volume  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

Of  especial  interest  and  value  is  the  section  dealing 
with  the  Province's  wealth,  written  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Piche, 
Chief  of  the  Quebec  Poresl  Service  and  his  assistant. 
.Mr.  A.  Bedard.  A  more  comprehensive  study  could 
hardly  he  made.  .Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Piche  and 
to  the  statistical  bureau  for  their  clever  work. 


A  new  system  of  digesting  with  the  object  in  view 
of  securing  by-products  such  as  tannic  and  acetic  acid 
is  described  in  this  issue  If  the  inventor  can  operate 
such  a  plant  on  a  commercial  hasis  he  will  have  taken 
a  greal  step  forward  in  the  intensive  utilization  of 
wood.      The    point    in    his   system    that    the    wood    itself 

is  made  to  provide  the  disintegrating  medium  is  most 
interesting.  The  success  of  this  system  will  he  view 
ed  witli  close  attention  by   the  industry. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  BEATERS 

By     I.F.ti     SCHLIC  K.     M.  E. 
Written    Specially    for   Pulp   and    Paper    Magazine.) 


Mechanical  pulp,  chemical  fibre  and  rags  during  the 
past  century  have  been  reduced  in  heaters  whilst  in 
earlier  times  stamps  were  generallj  employed  for  the 
purpose.  The  Beating  Engine  has  been  originated  in 
Holland  which  led  to  the  distinction  of  the  ' "  I  !<>l 
land  Heater."  with  which  the  open  tuh  type  is  char 
acterised. 

The  very  first  machines  had  small  solid  rolls  of 
sandstone.      The   tubs   were   also   liuilt    of  sandstone,   or 

occasionally  of  wood,  whilst  the  bedplate  was  formed 
by  corrugated  oi  grooved  iron  plates  or  grooved  stone 
slabs. 

Later  on  when  the  Beating  Engine  was  introdu 1 

in  the  olden  times  paper  mills,  replacing  tin1  historic 
stamps,  the  rolls  were  made  of  a  solid  oak  block,  fitted 
with  steel  or  bronze  flybars.  The  size  of  the  rolls 
was  still  small  and  the  weight  of  the  roll  was  allowed 
to  rest  fully  upon  the  bedplate  during  the  beating.  The 
paper-maker  then  accustomed  to  the  work  with  the 
stamps,  was  quite  willing  to  wait  until  the  rags  were 
reduced  to  the  pulp  wanted,  the  weight  of  the  roll 
and  tin-  actual  beating  surface  determining  the  specific 
pressure  and  with  same  the  reducing  effect  upon  the 
fibre   bundles. 

At  those  times,  a  strong  grade  of  paper  was  made 
regardless  of  time  and  samples,  still  prove  thai  age  did 
not  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  its  strength. 

As  competition  grew  keener,  the  weight  of  the  rolls 
was  increased,  hereby  increasing  the  reducing  effect 
of  the  beating  surface,  this  being  beneficial  to  the 
mill  owners  pocket  hut  not  to  the  entire  hem-fit  oi 
quality  of  the  paper.  Soon  the  diameter  of  the  rolls 
became  too  large  to  lie  made  from  oak  and  therefore. 


All  rights  reserved.  These  calculations  arc  extracts 
of  Leo  Schlick's  ""Paper-makers"  and  Mill  En- 
gineers'  andbook,"   which   is   under   preparation. 


cast  iron  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  body, 
particularly  for  the  manufacture  of  papers  made  of 
chemical  pulp. 

The  method  of  working  with  the  full  weight  of 
the  beater  roll  on  the  bedplate,  was  adandoned.     It  was 

found  that  rolls  of  large  diameter  propelled  the  pulp 
better  within  the  tub,  an. I  in  order  to  make  up  for 
too  heavy  a  roll,  both  bearings  of  the  latter  were 
placed  on  levers,  which  could  lie  raised  or  lowered  by 

means  of  spindles   ami   hand w "heels,   allowing  to  adjust 

a  space  between  bedplate  bars  and  flybars,  just  sttf 
ficienl  to  catch  the  fibre  bundles,  ami  the  thick  fibres, 

w  hilst  the  fibres  smaller  than  the  adjusted  space  passed 
untreated  through  the  beating  surface.  In  order, 
to    obtain    a    stronger    paper    from    the    same    material. 

in  recent  years,  counterpoising  devices  for  the  mils 
have  been  employed  with  '_rreatest  success.  The  roll 
rests  here  fully  upon  the  beating  surface  whilst  the 
counterpoising  devit ompensates,  according  to  re- 
quirements, the  excessive  weight  of  the  roll. 

We  have  therefore,  to  make  the  distinction  between 
beaters,  working  with  an  adjusted  space  between  fly- 
bars and  bedplate  bars  ami  those  working  with  a 
counterpoised   roll. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  ami  is  endorsed  by  every 
practical  paper-maker,  that  a  small  engine  irives  a 
stronger  pulp  than  a  big  one.  which  emphasizes  my 
theory  the  more,  as  here  the  difference  between  ac- 
tual weighl  of  the  roll  wanted  to  get  the  heating 
effect))  and  the  weight  of  the  roll,  dimensioned  by 
the  manufacturer  to  stand  the  work  is  smaller  on 
small  heaters  than  on  larger  engines:  that  is  to  say, 
smaller  on  rolls  of  small  diameter  than  on  rolls  of  large 
diameter.  The  diameter  of  the  roll  depends,  as  a 
rule,  upon  the  capacity  of  the  tuh.  as  in  the  "'Holland 
Beating  Engines,"  the  shaft  ought  to  (dear  the  level 
pulp. 

Several  years  ago  tin-  writer  designed  a  set  of  engines 
for  a  mill  manufacturing  bank  note  paper,  and  a  guar- 
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antee  had  to  be  given  as  regards  actual  beating  sur- 
faee  and  the  respective  specific  pressure  upon  same. 
These  rolls  rested  fully  upon  the  bedplate  and  the 
pulp  was  beaten  in  the  old  style  fashion  until  it  ac- 
tually was  reduced  to  the  pulp  wanted.  The  proper 
proportioning  of  the  actual  beating  surface  is  here 
of  course  of  utmost  importance.  T  will  describe  later 
on  how  the  beating  effect  of  engines  should  be  calcu- 
late!. It  is  evident  thai  the  expensive  chemical  fibres 
should  be  carefully  fibrillized  and  be  carefully  split 
and  not  crushed,  as  done  only  too  often. 

\-  far  as  power  consumption  of  an  engine  is  con- 
.1.  clear  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  un- 
productive  power  to  be  spent,  for  the  circulation  of 
the  pulp  in  the  tub  and  productive  or  absolute  power 
spent  for  beating  only.  The  unproductive  power  has: 
1  To  overcome  the  friction  of  the  pulp  on  the 
•■.  alls  of  the  tub. 

To  overcome   the  friction   in   the  bearings. 
To   overcome  the   friction    of    the    flybars    on 
the  pulp. 

1     To  accelerate   the  pulp  from   its  velocity  in  the 
tub  to  the  circumferential  velocity  of  the  roll. 

For  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  pulp  in  the 
tub,  generally  a  reasonable  assumption  must  be  made 
for,  as  proper  tests  in  these  respects  have  so  far 
not  found  consideration  in  the  design  of  Beating  En- 
gines atlhough  co-efficients  of  friction  have  been 
found  for  various  mixtures  of  pulp  on  steel,  wood  and 
ca8l  iron.  As  a  rule,  a  certain  aditional  incline  of 
the  bottom  of  the  tub  takes  care  of  this,  this  being 
generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  experienced 
beating  engine  designer. 

The  power  consumed  by  the  friction  in  the  bear- 
ings can  easily  be  detetriiiined  and  same  refers  to 
the  friction  between  Flybars  and  pulp,  whilst  the  power 
consumed  to  Bpeed  up  the  pulp  from  the  velocity  in 
the  tub  to  the  circumferential  velocity  of  the  roll  de- 
pends upon  the  velocity  of  the  pulp  in  the  tub,  width 
of  the  roll  and  the  circumferential  velocity  of  the 
roll.  Here  a  considerable  amount  may  be  wasted  if 
the  rolls  revolve  too  fast,  thus  disabling  the  pulp  from 

entering  the   Bpj a   between   the   flybars   freely.     Tf, 

therefore,  the  capacity  of  an  engine  is  to  be  increased 
it  is  more  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  bed- 
plate bars  than  to  speed  up  the  roll:  thus,  the  hcat- 
ing  effeel  U  increased  without  decreasing  the  pulp 
circulation. 

The  power  spent  for  the  productive  work,  that  is 
to  gay,  for  the  beating  of  the  pulp,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  co-efficient  of  friction  between  steel  and 
fibre,  lava  and   fibre  or  bronze  ami   fibre:  whatever 

material  the  pulp  maker  sees  fit  I'm-  re  hieing  a  given 
quality   of  pulp. 

It  may  be  stated  that  now  a  days,  the  cooking  of 
chemical    pulp   is   enormously   developed    and    in    m.in.i 

facturing  a  certain  class  of  paper  as  a  specialty,  the 
paper  maker  can  purchase  the  particular  kind  of  pulp 

most     suitable     for     his     purpose        Thus     for     instance. 

a   paper  maker  working  up  a  hard   Mitscherlich  pulp 

will     be    compelled     to    use    store-     rolls      for      the      i) 

facture   <•(   grease-proof,   whilst    when   specializing   in 

ide    can    easih     he    manufactured 

from   ipecial   grease  proof  grade   Mitacherlich   and   be 

beaten   within  two  to  two  ami  a  half  hours  with   hron/e 

in  ordinary   engines     1  have  done  this  myself. 
For  this   reason   large   paper  mills  contracting   for 

ipplj   of  a  sj ial  grade  chemical  pulp  will  heat 

out  the  smaller  manufacturer,  as  far  as  profits  are  eon 

-.  ouhl  not   w  arrant   to  cook 
ibly 


So  for  instance.  Scandinavian  grease-proof  make 
contract  for  a  special  grade  of  Mitscherlich,  mix 
mixers  and  finish  in  especially  strong  and  especial 
built  Jordan  Engines,  being  fitted  with  elastic  part 
sure  controling  device,  ami  coupled  to  electric  motoi 
It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  Jordi 
Engine  can  never  displace  the  heating  engine,  tl 
being  due  to  the  absence  of  flexible  beating  and  t 
thorough  continuous  mixing.  The  heating  surface 
a  Jordan  is  a  limited  one  to  a  certain  extent.  T 
pulp  is  bound  to  pass  the  beating  surface  within 
certain  limit  of  time,  which  of  course,  can  he  exten 
ed   in   using  a  sufficient   number  of  Jordans. 

Tlie  pulp  in  a  modern  high  speed  beating  engii 
however,  can  be  beaten  individually  and  the  quali 
of  same  can  be  controlled  during  the  heating  proce 
whilst  this  is  not  possible  in  a  Jordan.  As  a  ru 
the  pulp  passing  into  a  Jordan  is  already  loaded  a) 
sized.  What  I  mean  is.  the  china  (day  and  rosin  a 
already  deposited  upon  the  fibres  before  same  a 
to  he  reduced  to  the  proper  size.  Thus,  the  deposit' 
sizing  and  loading  materials  have  to  he  transfer!- 
from  a  thick  fibre  to  the  thin  fibres  during  the  be.' 
ing,  this  not  being  to  the  benefit  of  the  paper.  For  tl 
reason,  special  mixers  have  been  installed  in  pap 
mills  which  of  course,  mean  a  complication  whi 
easily  could  have  been  helped  in  using  modern  hi 
speed   beating  engines. 

A  beating  engine  is  to  he  considered  as  combin 
tion  of  a  reducing  apparatus  and  a  mixer.  It  is  e 
dent  that  the  circulation  of  the  pulp  in  the  tub  h 
no  other  effect  than  to  mix  the  pulp  properly,  whi 
the   reducing  apparatus   should    he   as   efficient   as   pi 

sible.  This  means  an  engine  should  circulate  t 
pulp  under  high  speed,  thus  eliminating  the  settling 
lumps  on  the  sweeps  and  the  bottom  and  should  ha 
an  amply  dimensioned  roll  of  a  large  efficiency  as 
propeller  and  a  beating  surface  of  maximum  possil 
capacity. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  possible  effieien 
of  a  roll,  the  pulp  should  reach  it  with  a  velocity 
large  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  pressed  into  t 
spaces  betweeen  the  flybars.  Thercforei\  the  fast 
the    velocity    of   the    pulp    ill    the    tub.    the    less    power 

II led     to    accelerate    the    plllp    to    the    cirrumfetVllt 

velocitj  of  the  loll.  This  is  easily  to  be  iimi 
assuming  for  the  sake  of  explanation  the  pulp  enteri 
the  spaces  between  the  flybars  to  have  the  same  V 
ocity  as  the  circumference  of  the  roll,  which,  of  C0U 
cannot  be  done  in  practice.  Hereby  no  power  woi 
he  required  to  accelerate  the  pulp.  It  therefore  CI 
not  he  sufficiently  emphasized  how  important  it  it 
obtain  a  maximum  possible  speed  in  the  tub  and  te 
of  the  writer  in  various  cases  have  clearly  slim 
BavingS  of  up  to    10  per  cent   of  the   power  in   a   beat 

in  reference  to  the  previous  output.     The  sp I  in 

tub  onI\  can  he  obtained  in  converting  into  speed  I 
kinetic  energy,  imparted  to  the  pulp  by  the  prop 
ling  roll.  For  this  purpose  we  have  to  employ  t 
hydraulic  laws. 

In    any   case,    he   it    an    inefficient    heater   or   an    el 
cienl    one.   a   certain    amount    of   power   has   to   he   spi 

to    a iterate    the    pulp    from    the    velocity    id'    the    t 

to    the    circumferential    velocity    of    the    roll.       All 

•  ■  do  is  to  convert  this  kinetic  energy  into  spe 
The  pulp  pumped  up  over  tin-  backfall  is  the  beai 
of  a  very  large  amount  of  bound  energy,     It  one, 

instance,   opens   the   hood    over   tin-   backfall.   0 181 

can    notice   the   effect    of  tin-   enormous  additional    k 

.tie     energy.         The     latter     set       free,     splashes      the      pi 

high   up   in    tie-   air.      A    proper  guide,   a   diffusion    v: 
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only  can  direct  the  flow  of  the  pulp  and  convert  the 
useless  pressure  in  useful  speed.  Here  no  firm  rules 
can  be  given,  this  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
experienced  engine  designer,  who  on  hand  of  careful 
studies  dimensions  these  parts  accordingly. 

As  regards  actual  beating  surface  and  its  power  con- 
sumption, it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  latter  depends 
entirely  upon  the  specific  pressure  and  the  fibrillizing 
effects  of  the  bars  which  I  call  the  cutting  lengths 
and  which   I  will  define  more  clearly  hereafter. 

As  a  rule,  the  flyhars  on  an  engine  should  be  set  in 
an  incline  to  the  axis  of  the  roll,  as  Figure  1  shows, 
hereby  propelling  the  pulp  from  the  inside  to  the  out- 
side, and  to  facilitate  the  pulp  to  enter  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  flybars. 


In  this  case,  the  bedplate  bars  are  placed  in  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  roll.  This  design  also  allows  the  air 
to  escape  easily  from  the  spaces  between  the  flybars. 
Very  often,  however,  the  flyhars  are  in  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  roll,  and  the  bedplate  liars  are  set  in 
an  incline.  In  other  cases,  where  a  more  rigorous  re- 
ducing or  mixing  is  wanted,  both  are  done. 

Calculation  of  the  Actual  Beating  Surface. 

If    A    represents   the    angle    between     two    crossing 

bars,  a   the  area   of  one  crossing  in  square  inches,  Tf 


the  thickness  of  the  flybar  in  decimals  of  an  inch  and 
Tb  the  thickness  of  a  bedplate  bar  in  decimals  of  an 
inch, 

Tb   X   Tf 

a  = 

Sin.  A 
The  beating  surface  is  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  crossings  of  bars. 

Pr  =  Pitch  of  flybars  in  decimals  of  an  inch. 

Xr  =  Number  of  flybars. 

Tf  ^r  Thickness   of   flybars   in   decimals   of  an  inch. 

N  =  Number  of  bedplate  bars. 

Tb  =  Thickness  of  bedplate  bars  in  decimals. 

A  =  Angle  between  crosisng  bars. 


Ab  =  Angle  between  bedplate  and  axis. 
Ar  =  Angle  between  flybar  and  axis. 
W  =  Width   of  the  roll  in  inches. 
Bs  =  Actual  beating  surface. 


BS  =  Nb  X  Tb  X  W  ■ 


Tf 


Pr  X  cos  A 


in  sq.  ins. 


for  bed  plates   in   parallel,   with   the  axis  and  flybars 
inclined  to  same. 

[f  the  flybars  are  in  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  roll 
the  actual  beating  surface  is 

Nb  X  Tb  Tf 

BS  = x  W  X in  sq.  ins. 

cos  A  Pr 

If  both  flybars  and  bedplates  are  inclined,  the  ac- 
tual beating  surface  is  found  in  using  the  formula 


Nb  X  Tb 
BS  =  - 

cos  Ab 


Nr  X  Tf 


cos  Ar 


W 


X 


dia.  X  II 


A  fair  approximate  result  is  obtained  in  using  the  for- 
mula 


BS  =  Nr  X  Tf  X  Nb  X  Tb  X 


W 


EXAMPLE: 


dia.  X  n 


Roll  dia.  =  72  ins. 

Width       60   ins. 

Number  of  flybars      87 

Thickness  of  flybars      0.375  ins. 

Complete  weight  of  roll  plus  shaft  =  16,000  lbs. 

Angle  between  axis  of  roll  and  bedplates  Ar  =  4  deg. 

72X3.14 

Flybar  pitch  Pr  = =  2.6  ins. 

87 

Number  of  bedplate  bars  Nb  =  40 
Thickness  of  bedplate  bars  Tb  =  0.25  ins. 
Flybars  bars  to  be  in  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
rolls,  and  bedplates  to  be  inclined. 


BS 


NbXTb 

cos  A 

40X0.25  0.375 

—  X60X 


Tf 

X  WX 

Pr 


1 


2.6 


=  10X60X0.144 
=  86.4  square  inches. 
The    maximum    possible   specific   pressure   upon   the 
actual  beating  surface  is  then — 

Weight  of  roll      16000 


BS 


86.4 


r185  lbs  sq.  in.  specific  pressure 


The  proportioning  of  actual  beating  surface  influen- 
ces the  capacity  of  the  engine  considerably,  whilst 
the  specific  pressure  upon  the  beating  surface  is  based 
upon   experience. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  investigated  a  beater 
plant  where  the  completely  new  and  generally  well 
built  engines  needed  fully  iji  L,  hours  to  reduce*  Mits- 
cherlieh  to  writing  pulp.  A  careful  investigation 
showed  a  wrongly  proportioned  beating  surface,  after 
changement  of  which  a  high  grade  stock  was  beaten 
within  2X2  hours. 
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Cutting  Length. 


When  a  roll  fitted  with  flybars  being  parallel  to  the 
axis  is  revolving,  every  one  of  its  Qybars  will  corne 
in  touch  with  every  one  of  the  bedplate  bars  and  in 
the   above   fig.   No.   3   mentioned   "Intersection"   will 


which  the  reduced  weighl  of  tin-  roll  is  resting. 

It'  charging  such  engines  with  pulp  the  rolls  will 
jump  up  a  little  only  and  thru  not  damage  anything  as 
the  roll  and  the  counterpoising  device  absorb  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  shock  owing  to  their  masses.  We 
have  a  similar  example  in  motor  cars.  A  heavy  car 
will  "ci  smoothly  over  a  road  where  a  light  car  will 
jerk. 

Productive  Power  Consumption. 

This  refers  to  the  actual  beating  onlv. 

bsxQxu:-  v 

H.P.  = 


move  from  right  to  left  (see  Fig.  No.  3)  :  that  is  from 
B  to  A.  I  call  the  distance  travelled  by  this  intersec- 
tion the  "cutting  length.'1 

The  cutting  lengths  of  a   beating  engine  arc   to  be 
figured  as  per  the  formula — 

R.P.M. 
L  =  Nb  X  W  X  Nr in  ins.  per  sec. 


60 

The  cutting  lengths  of  the  above  example  would  be — 

90 
L      K)  x60  X  87  X  —  in  inches  per  second. 
60 
313.200  inches  per  second. 

Supposing  the  tub  of  the  engine  has  a  capacity  of 
1800  lbs.  at  7  per  cent  dry.  then  the  cutting  lengths 
per  100  lbs.  of  pulp  al  a  basis  of  7  per  cent  dry  would 

313.200 
L  = =  17400  inches  per  second. 

18 

The  larger  the  cutting  lengths  in  an  engine,  the  lar 

ger  the  heating  capacity,  the  shorter  the  beating  time, 
rule,  the  paper  manufacturer  will  make  papers 
ilar  character  on  a  certain  machine,  and  he 
should  use  engines  having  sufficiently  heavy  rolls  to 
allow  for  a  maximum  possible  dimensioning  of  the  bed- 
plate. 

The  thickness  of  the  hars  has  to  he   taken   in   accord 

ance  with  the  quality  of  the  pulp  t<>  he  beaten;  thus  a 

thin  flybar  having  cutting  edges  of  '  ,  in.  to  ">  l(i  in. 
will  heat  fice  pulp  if  working  under  an  economic  Bpeci 
tic-  pressure,  bars  of  5-16  in.  to  :;s  in.  thickness  will  he 
good  for  the  average  requirements,  whilst  a  still  thick 
er  flybar  gives  a  more  smeary  pulp,  all  the  above  sub 
jed  to  a  proper  specific  pressure. 

Qg  I,,  the  getting  blunt,  that  is  to  saj   round  of 

the     ed'_'es     of    till-     steel     hal'S.     the     same     S|leeltie     pressure 

cannot  he  maintained  all  the  time-:  thus  two  engines  of 
the  same  make  differ  somewhal   as  regards  capacity 

when  comparing  the  same  phases  of  the  beating. 

beater   man    hears    how   tl ogine 

glance  at  the  surf.- id'  the  pulp  is 

ienl   to  tell   him   how   far   the   beating  has  pro,-,,, I 

||.    ,  ,,n   control   the  time   in   which   the   pulp  is  to 

he    beaten,    hut    not    the    actual    specific    pressure    upon 

the  beating  This  led  to  devise  the  counter 

oil.    lii  engines  equipped  with  this  de 

••  -us;    and     In  a\y     whilst     a       plat.' 

allows    thl     heater    man    to    cm 

,,,    upon   the   heating  surface,  on 


550 

I'.S       Actual   heating  surface  in  square  incl     - 

Q  =  Pressure   per   square    inch    upon    actual    heating 

surfa specific  pressure  . 

I'  =  Co-efficient  of  friction. 

V  circumferential  velocity  of  roll  in  feet  per  sec- 
ond. 

EXAMPLE: 

Roll  dia.  7l'  ins. 

Roll  width,  (it)  ins. 

Roll    weight   16000  lbs.,   including  pulley,  shaft    and 

proportion  of  weight   of  the  levers    on    which 

hearings  are   mounted. 
BS       Mi.  4   square   inches. 

Q      110  lbs.  per  square  inch  active  spec,  pressure. 
I        0.065. 

V  =  28   feet    per   s md. 

The  power  consumption  of  the  engine    figures    then 
as    follows  : — 


86.4       110X0.065X28 


31  .6 


That  is  to  say.  the  heating  engine  consumes  :!1 . ti  brake 
horse  power  on  the  heating  surface  not  ti «rui  i n >_r  the  ac- 
celeration, hearing  friction  and   flybar  friction. 

Power  Consumption  for  Accelerating  the  Pulp. 

This  forms  a   ver\    important    item.      The   power  con 
sumption    here    is: — 

t  ;•_•..". 

M  V-Vp         V 

:;■_■ 


II. p. 


;,:,( i 


It       lbs.  of  pulp  tn  he  accelerated  per  b md. 

V  Circumferential  velocity  of  the  roll  in  feet  per 
s md. 

Vp  Velocity  of  the  pulp  in  the  tub  in  feet  per 
s md. 

r.\  WII'I.K    A. 

The  average  velocity  of  the  pulp  in  the  tub  is  found 
to  be  i'1  let  per  minute.  The  area  of  a  cross  section 
of    the    flowing    pulp    is    measured    to    he     L6.5    square 

feet.        The  quantity  of  pulp  in   BCubic   feet   a, hratcd 

by  the  roll  per  second  is.  therefore 


l,    5      50 


60 


The   weighl   of  pulp  to  he  a lerated    per  Becond 

,s     therefore.      I  - I      !    i  50  681      5     U-S. 
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The  circumferential  velocity  of  the  roll  is  28  feet  per 
second.  Therefore  the  power  consumption  to  accel- 
erate the  pulp — 

62.5 

687.5  X  32  X  (28-0.83)  X  28 
H.P.  = =  18.5 


550 


which  amounts  to — 
18.5 

xioo  = 


687.5 


H.P.  per  100  lbs.  of  dry  pulp,  cir- 
culating in  the  tub. 


EXAMPLE  B. 

The  same  engine  as  the  above  circulating  the  pulp 
with  25  feet  per  minute  only,  has  a  quantity  of  pulp 
to  be  accelerated  per  second  of 


17.5X25 


=  7.3  cub.  ft. 


60 


equals  to  7.3  X  50  —  365  lbs.  of  pulp  per  second  and 
requires — 

62.5 

365X32X  (28-0.42)  2S 

H.P.  = =  10 

550 

which  amounts  to — 

10 

X  100  =  2.73  brake  horsepower  per  LOO  Lbs.  of  dry 

365  pulp  circulating  in  the  tub. 

whilst  in  both  cases  as  evident  the  amount  of  power 
consumed  to  accelerate  LOO  lbs.  of  dry  pulp  is  the  same, 
in  example  A  as  much  as  687.5  lbs.  per  Becond  are 
passing  the  beating  surface,  whilst  in  example  B  as 
much  as  365  Lbs.  have  got  the  chance  to  be  beaten  only. 
The  beating  time  is.  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the 
pulp  passing  over  the  actual  beating  surface:  that  is  to 
say,  an  engine  with  50  feet  of  pulp  speed  per  second 
will  have  1.87  the  capacity  than  the  engine  of  25  feet 

of  pulp  speed   per  second. 

Assuming  the  beating  time  for  a  certain  pulp  in 
the  engine  with  25  feet  per  minute  is  2  hours,  then 
the  beating  time  of  the  engine  with  50  feet  circulating 
velocity  is — 

2 

=1.07  hours. 

1.87 

The  proper  gauge  for  the  capacity  of  a  beating  en- 
gine is  the  amount  of  pulp  turned  out  by  one  horse- 
power per  hour. 

EXAMPLE: 

Beater  A. — Capacity  1S00  lbs.,  actual  beating  surface 
sii  5  square  inches. 

Specific  working  pressure  110  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Circumferential  velocity  of  roll  =  28  feet  per  seeand. 

Pulp  speed  per  minute,  50  feet. 

Beating  time.  1.07  hours. 

Power  consumption,  50  brake  horse-power. 

Charge  1S00  lbs.  dry. 

1800 

Capacity  per  hour  = 1682  lbs.  of  pulp  (dry) 

1.07 


1682 

One  H.P.  her  hour  beats  =33.6  lbs. 

50 

Beater  B. — Capacity  1800  lbs.  actual  beating  sur- 
face 86.5  sq.  ins. 

Specific  working  pressure  110  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

( lircumferential  velocity  of  roll  =  28  feet  per  second. 

Pulp  speed  per  minue  25  feet. 

Beating  time  2  hours. 

Power  consumption  41.6  B.H.P. 

Charge  1800  lbs.  dry. 

1800 

Capacity  per  hour  = 900  lbs.  of  pulp   (dry) 

2 

900 

One  H.P.  per  hour  beats  = 21.6  lbs. 

41.6 

This  is  the  evidence  that  two  beaters  with  the  same 
make  of  rolls,  frames  and  bedplates  can  give  such  dif- 
ferent results  and  hereby  the  economical  value  of  the 
high  velocity  in  the  tub  of  the  beating  engine  is  proved. 

It  is  proved  that  a  pulp  speed  of  50  feet  per  minute 
produced  1.87  times  more  in  a  given  time  than  a  pulp 

speed  of  25  feet,  not  considering  the  advantageous  mix- 
ing and  the  uniform  stock  obtained  by  rapid  circula- 
tion. 

As  regards  beating  time,  we  can  safely  say  that  in 
a  modern  beater  without  the  use  of  a  Jordan,  news 
pulp  should  take  35  ."ill  minutes;  wrapping  with  25  per 
cent  ground  wood.  45  minutes.  Extra  strong  wrap- 
ping tit)  80  minutes.  Pure  Mitscherlich  sulphite  m 
to  strong  stock     L20     Hit)  minutes.     Pure  Kitter  Kell- 

ller  Sulphite  80— 120  minutes,  etc.,  etc..  and  here  con- 
siderably    better    results   can    be    obtained. 

This  is  to  be  the  actual  beating  time  under  consid- 
eration of  rapid  pulp  circulation,  roll  counterpoising, 
large  actual   beating  surface  and  a  sufficient   amount   of 

"cutting  lengths." 

Following  the  unproductive  work  to  be  rendered  we 
have  to  consider : — 

Friction  of  Flybars  on  the  Pulp. 

0.25Xl2XTf  XWX  V 

Fv      in  H.P. 

550 

EXAMPLE: 

Tf  =  0.375  in.:  pulp  speed  W  =  50  ft.  min.=0.835  ft.  sec. 
V=28  ft.  sec. 

0.25  x  12  X  0.375  X  60  X  283 

l'r.    = =  2.711.1'. 

550 

The  friction  of  the  flybars  on  the  pulp  in  tub  of  the 
beating  engines  as  being  described  above  is  2.7  H.P. 

Friction  in  the  Bearings. 
l'r  <  U  X  dia.  X  II  X  li.P.M. 


Fb 


EXAMPLE: 


60  X  550 


1        Co-efficient  of  friction  =  0.05. 

Pr  =  Weight  of  roll  in  lbs.  including  pulley  =  1600 

Dia.  of  bearing  in  feet  =  1.75 
K.P.M.  =  90 
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Fb  = 


16000  X  0.05  X  0.75  X  II  X  90 


i,ii      :,:>(> 


5.1  H.P. 


Total  Power  Consumed  in  Beating  Engine  as  per  Our 
Example. 


Productive.        15.11.1'.      I'nprod've.B.H.P. 

Total 

Actual  beating..   31-6     Acceleration   18.5 

Bearing  Eric- 

Friction      of 

fly  bars   on 

pulp    2.7 

31.6 

26.3 

26.5 
31.6 

57.9B.H.P. 


Materials  for  Flybars  and  Bedplate. 

Generally  a  strong  steel  bar  of  sufficient  thickness 
gives  best  results.  For  papers  made  from  bleached 
pulp,  strong  bronze  bars  of  not  less  than  3-8  in.  thick- 
ness can  be  used.  Special  care  has  to  be  taken  to  fasten 
tli.'  flybars  properly.  Damages  are  less  caused  on  ac 
(•(Mint  of  the  bronze  than  on  account  of  too  weak  a  con 
section.  Bronze  of  '  i  in.  thickness  will  give  away 
should  a  paddle  pass  tin-  beating  surface. 

Basalt  lava  slabs  recently  have  been  often  used.  As 
basalt  is  very  porous,  the  fibres  find  many  cutting 
edges,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  heavy  stone  slabs 
increase  the  weighl  of  the  roll. 

We  may ntion  here  that  the  very  old  "  Eollander" 

with  stone  rolls  has  been  redesigned  by  the  German  pa- 
per maker  Schmidt,   whose   rolls   an'   now   sold   mi    this 

continent.    For  Beveral  years  Helin's  beating  material 
composed  of  chilled  porous  castiron  has  been  employ 
.•.I  ami  renders  good  results  for  tin'  manufacture  of 
strong  papers.      Tin-  numerous  pores  in  this  material 
give  the  fibres  opportunity  to  rest  against  and  to  be 

rum,'  tihrillis.il. 

In  general,  the  flybars  are  still  secured  to  the  roll  by 
Bhrunkings,  the  design  of  which  has  been  eonsiderablj 
improved.  Stone  and  cast-iron  slabs  are  preferablj 
cemented   into  a  castiron   body  being  provided   with 

ribs  for  tli.'  purpose.      'I'll.-  si. Irs  ..I'  the  foils  are  then 
covered  with  a  heavy  cemenl  .-..at. 

Conclusions. 

ting  engines  should  be  designed  for  a  rapid  pulp 
circulation.  Rolls  should  be  heavy,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  amply  din  paces  between  the  fly 
l.ars  ami  should  have  a  counterpoising  device, 

Beating  Material. 

Tli,-  writer,  having  travelled  over  the  American  and 
Euro]  '  ■  nent,  onlj  .-an  say  that  papm-  makers' 
opinions  on  this  poinl  are  very  much  opposed.  Ac 
cording  to  paper  mill  experience,  I  know  that  a  large 
beatu  :  ■■'     cutting  leni 

•  ii,-,'tioii  with  a  sufficiently  heavj  roll  and  a  large 
velocity  in  the  tub,  are  all  one  requires  to 


1  have  seen  grease  proof  paper  made  with  steel  bars 
with  bronze  bars  and  with  stone  rolls.  Some  peopl 
heat  news  print  in  double  heaters  fitted  with  one  ston 

roll  and  one  steel  roll:  others,  use  no  heater  sat  al 
and  say  the  Jordan  is  the  only  thing. 

.My  father  sai.l.  during  4(i  years  of  managing  al 
kinds  of  mills,  that  he  gol  the  largest  speed  on  tli 
paper  machine  7(10  feet  per  minute),  with  stron 
.Mitselierlieh.  carefully  made  ground  wood  and  wit 
high  velocity  beaters  with  steel  flybars  without  Jordan 
For  tine  papers  he  used  bronze  flybars  only.  Anothe 
paper  maker  known  to  me  uses  nothing  else  tha 
II. Hue  engines.  The  farther  you  travel,  the  more  th 
opinions  diverge. 

Indeed,  the  funniest  heater  designs  have  been  en 
ate.l  with  screw  propellers,  revolving  win";  propeller: 
with  small  rolls,  with  Large  rolls:  hut  one  could  nc 
get  away  that  the  pulp  has  to  he  mixed  and  to  h 
beaten  and  this  on  a  well  dimensioned  beating  surfac 
under  a  proper  pressure,  and  that  there  must  he  su 
ficient  edges  for  the  pulp  to  lie  against  when  it  is  t 
he  drawn  out  and  fibrillized.       The  flimsy  designs  x\  i 

go  ami  piett\  soon  we  will  see  our  old-fashioned  Ho 

land  heater  reinstated  with  the  good  old  open  till 
which  you  can  clean  so  easily,  but  it  will  look  som. 
what   different  though.       It   has  grown  in  height  an 

looks  sturdier. 

The  Tub. 

Wood,  castiron.  plain  concrete  or  plated,  all  shoul 
be  designed  to  avoid  depositing  of  lumps.  The  beati 
should  fulfil  the  demand  of  the  machine  tender.  "Git 
me  a  clean  and  strong  stock  and  I  will  run  it  off  i 

fast   as  you  want   me  to." 

Prices  are  low  now -a  days  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  har 
thinking  how  the  most  profil  can  he  made  on  an  o 
der.       Sometimes  there  are   verj    small   profits  onlj 

There,  the  only  salvation  is  the  speeding  up  of  the  pi 
per    machine,    to    use    clean    and    strong    stock    in    ord. 

to    gel    the   speed    alld    to    Use    still',  ly.    Well    mixing,    speed 

heaters  to  gel  the  clean  an, I  strong  sto.-l.     f  tl heaj 

est  possible  combination  of  raw  materials.  The  pap. 
is   made   in   the   heater  and    run   off  on   the  machine. 


DRYING  PAPER  SHEETS. 

A  patent  has  heeii  granted  to  Mr.  W.  B,  A.  Eickso 
of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  tor  a  new   process  as  t, 

lows: — 

Sheets  of  paper  supported  on  an  endless  w  eh  . 
hand  are  dried  hy  currents  of  ail'  introduced  above  ai 
of   hot    air    introduced    beloVi  Beneath     the      dryit 

chandler  are  fixed   a   scries  of  hcatiiiu'  chambers  spa,-. 

apart    ami   communicating   with   the  drying  chambi 
through    transverse  slots.     Each   chamber  contains 
burner  over  which  lies  a  baffle.       a  longitudinal  a 
t.nds  along  the  drying  chamber,  and   is  su 

pli.d  with  air  from  a   blower;  it    is  provided  with  val 

•  d   branch   pipes  which   direct   air  through   apertur, 

or  nozzles  on   to  the  paper.        The   burner  comprises  ; 

outer  pip mnected  with  a  l'.-is  main  and  having  bu 

n,  r  jets  along  its  length  ;  air  is  supplied  through  an  i 
ner  pipe  connected  hy  a  branch  with   ilm  main  pii 

which   also  supplies   the   pipe.        Hinged    Flap! 

vided  al  the  ends  of  the  drying  chain  her.  ami  inspectii 

doors  tor  tl hambi 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PAPER  FROM  BAMBOO 


"Paper  Making,"  London,  reports  that  for  some 
time  past  important  experiments  have  been  conducted 
by  Mr.  James  L.  Jardine,  of  Esk  Mills,  Penicuik,  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  bamboo.  The  results 
have  proved  highly  successful,  and  the  process  lias 
been  patented  by  Mr.  Jardine,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Nelson,  of  Parkside  Works.  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Jardine  lias  introduced  a  modification  of 
the  bisulphite  process,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing 
an  easy-bleaching  pulp  from  bamboo.  The  invention 
pratically  consists  in  cooking  the  decorticated  mater- 
ia] in  a  digester  with  a  solution  of  magnesium  or  sod- 
ium bisulphite,  or  an  acid  sulphite  with  a  surplus  of 
available  S02,  and  completely  removing  from  the  liq- 
uid in  the  digester  the  gases  liberated  in  the  course 
of  cooking.  It  is  understood  that  paper  has  been  manu- 
factured on  a  commercial  basis  with  the  most  satis 
factory  results. 

The    following    particulars    are    given    in    the    com 
plete  specification : — 

A  commercially  bleachable  pulp  cannot  be  produced 

from  bamboo  or  similar  vegetable  growths,  the  in 
crusting  ingredients  of  which  are  mixtures  of  Lignin 
and  pectose,  or  substances  chemically  similar,  by  any 
of  the  bisulphite  processes  as  employed  for  extrac- 
tion of  pulp  from  wood  and  the  like  lignified  sub 
stances.  We  have  discovered  that  this  due  to  the  ex- 
cessive acidity  of  the  liquor  as  use, I  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  caused  by  the  Liberation  and  retention  in 
tin'  digester  of  the  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

In  the  modern  day  wood  pulp  process  wheri 
digester  is  internally  heated,  the  sulphurous  acid  gas 
liberated  in  the  heating  and  cooking  is.  ;is  Ear  us 
practicable,  kept  in  contact  with  the  pulp,  and  only 
quantities  are  allowed  to  escape  from  the  digester  suf 
ficient  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  enough  steam  to 
secure  and  maintain  the  proper  cooking  temperature, 
this  being  controlled  by  direct  thermometer  readings. 

If  bamboo  an. I  tin  like  be  treated  in  a  similar  man 
ner  a  secondary  reaction  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  cooking  which  upsets  the  chemical  equilibrum  ami 
a  brown  aldehydic  product  is  deposited  on  the  fibres. 
rendering  them  commercially  unbleachable,  or  if  the 
hydrolysis  is  lessened  to  prevent  the  desposition  of  this 
organic  reducing  agent  the  resolution  is  incomplete, 
and  although  a  light  yellow  coloured  pulp  can  be  se 
cured  it  does  not  bleach  as  the  fibres  are  still  com 
bined  with  oi-  incased  in  encrusting  ingredients 

Our  invention  consists  in  a  process  whereby  these 
difficulties  are  overcome,  our  method  ensuing  that 
the  lingo  and  pectic  constituents,  along  witli  the 
coloring  matters,  and  the  like,  are  so  thoroughly  re 
moved  that  the  subsequent  bleaching  for  the  product- 
ion of  a  white  pulp  docs  not  need  inmv  of  the  usual 
bleaching  agents  than  are  required  for  pulps  already 
used  in  the  trade. 

In  the  process  forming  the  subject  matter  of  the  pre- 
sent invention,  a  base  which  yields  a  soluble  sulphite 
must  be  selected,  such  as  magnesium,  or  sodium,  or 
their  equivalents,  and  to  it  is  added  in  any  convenient 
manner  sulphurous  acid  gas.  as  in  certain  known  pro- 
cesses for  the  resolution  of  wood,  but  according  to  the 
invention  these  chemicals  are  so  used  for  tin-  produc- 


tion of  paper  pulp  from  bamboo  and  the  like  that  the 
deposition  of  an  aldehyde  is  prevented,  and  only  the 
proper  degree  of  acidity  is  maintained  to  sulphonate 

the    lignin,    leaving    the    base    free    to    resolve    tile    pectic 

and  coloring  ingredients. 

Magnesia  does  not  readily  dissolve  in  weak  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  thus  when  its  solution  is  effected  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  processes,  the  resultant  liquor  general- 
ly shows  at  least  the  bisulphite  proportions  of  SO.. 
Sodium  sulphite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  readily  soluble, 
and  we  find  a  solution  containing  three  fifths  or  there- 
by of  the  bisulphite  equivalent  provides  a  liquor  with  a 
surplus  of  available  SO,,  so  rendering  it  suitable  for 
our  process.  This  constitutes  what  might  be  called 
an  acid  sulphite  solution. 

In  onler  that  the  fibrous  tissues  may  rapidly  and  uni- 
formly absorb  the  liquor,  their  colloidal  adhesions  must 
be  broken  down  by  mechanical  crushing.  The  raw  ma- 
terial after  receiving  this  preliminary  treatment  is 
packed  in  a  digester,  the  prepared  liquor  is  added,  and 
the  heating  and  COOking  is  secured  by  the  application 
of  direct   sti 

It  is  advisable  not  to  fill  the  digester  too  full,  as  space 

ls  i essarj  for  the  lie,-  separation  of  the  gases  evolved 

from  the  liquor,  and  as  these  are  liberated  they  must 
•  it  once  lie  removed,  ami  for  this  purpose  a  continuously 
i>e,.  exhausl  fixed  in  the  highesl  part  of  the  digester 
is  kept  open  throughout  the  entire  cooking.       The  es 

caping  steam  and  gas  maj   be  passed  to  a  i ling  coil 

"i-  lensing  apparatus   for  so.    recovery      in     any 

know  n    manner. 

So  thoroughlj  must  the  gasified  so   be  removed,  that 
no  opposing  pressure   is  create, I   in   the  digester;   the 
cooking  temperature  is  thus  at  all  stages  directlj  equi 
valenl  to  the  steam  pressure,  and  no  thermometer  need 

he    used. 

The  stage  of  resolution  is  easilj  determined  bj  a  test 
of  the  total  sulphurous  and  percentage  contents  of  the 
liquor,  and  as  tin-  reduction  of  this  towards  the  finish 

of  the  cooking  is  gradual,  the  most  advantag is  point 

of  exhaustion  can  be  secured.  Throughout  the  diges 
tion  h.\   the  removal  of  the  gasified  so    the  degree  of 

active  acidity  automatically   regulates  itself  to  suit   the 

condition  of  the  pulp  and  the  holding  capacity  of  the 

thus   tin-re   are   no   complications,   and    resolution 

jiilar   lines. 

'I',,  secure  the  complete  removal  of  the  incrusting  in- 
gredients, sufficient  free  or  available  sulphurous  acid 
to   sulphonate   the    lignin    need    be   provided,   and    as 

variations      in      the      proportions      of      this      substance 

occur,  n  is  advisable  to  have  excess  sulphurous  acid 
in  the  liquor  at  the  start  of  the  digestion,  the  sur- 
plus being  liberated  and  readily  removed  in  the  man- 
ner already  described.  Or  the  exeess  may  be  other 
wis,-  removed. 

Any  increase  in  'he  proportion  ,,f  the  pectose  consti- 
tuents requires  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  percen- 
tage of  the  base,  but  under  all  conditions  excess  of  this 
must  be  provided  as  it  ensures  Complete  resolution  and 
the  consequent  slow  reduction  of  the  liquor  strength  in 
the  bis]    Stages  of  I  I;,.  ting. 

Having  enumerated  the  principles  of  our  invention, 
we  now  give  working  details  of  a  method  as  applied  to 

the  common  bambi f  the  West   Indies. 

This  bamboo  must  be  very  thoroughly  and  unform- 
ly  crushed,  cu1  into  convenient  lengths,  and  packed  in- 
to a  vertical  digester  with  acid  proof  lining,     Between 
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10  and   12  lbs.  of  the  crushed  material  ean  easily  be  Ta  1  C     in      Panel*     MaklflP" 

packed  into  each  cubic  foot  capacity  of  the  digester,  x  dlc    U1     l  aFtl     iTia,vlii& 

ami  about  on.'  gallon  of  liquor  is  required  for  two  lbs.  Loadings  used  in  paper  manufacture  not  only  hi- 
nt' bamboo,  or  on  the  weight  basis  this  means  roughly  ,.,.,, asi.  ,,s  weight,  but  give  it  the  necessary  whiteness, 
:.  to  1.  opacity  ami  absorption,  and  also  improve  the  surface 

A   suitable  liquor  made  in  a  known  manner  from  a  of  the  finished  goods. 

magnesium  base  gives  the  following  SO,  analysis: —  Progress   in   paper  chemistry   ami    machinery     con- 

Per  Cent.  Btruction  lias  given  new  impetus  to  the  employment  of 
.      ,                                                   3  25  minerals  which  have  been  wrongly  looked  upon  as  mere 
Vx'nl-.ble'or'free"                  '    "          1^0  weighting   agents.       Now   it   is  fully   understood  that 
A      ,'.'      ,                                                       i  45  certain  papers  cannot  be  made,  or  at  any  rate  wdl  not 
'  oml,m,'d be  put  to  their  intended  uses  without  the  use  of  a  fill- 
When  the  digester  is  furnished,  the  lid  is  fixed  and  m„.  SU(.h  as  (.hina  ciav    all(1  iateiy  talc  has  also  been 
a  small  exhaust   pipe  connection  is  made  to  a  cooling  foun(j   to  possess  certain   advantages.       The  Austrian 
coil  which  has  a  free  outlet  into  an  absorption  appara-  tirnls  interested  in  talc  have  gone  deeply  into  the  ques- 
tus   forming   part   of  the   liquor   making  plant.       The  tj(,n  ot-  the  various  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put.     The 
steam    is   applied   to   the   digester  and   the   full   gauge  wnole  0f  their  information  as  concerns  the  paper  trade 
pressure  of  7  olbs.  or  5  atmospheres  is  reached  in  three  llas  De(,n  placed  at  our  service,  and  we  need  hardly  say 
or  four  hours.  that   the   Austrians  have  by  no  means  a  monopoly  of 

The  air  and  surplus  sulphurous  acid  comes  off  very  the  talc  supply. 
rapidly  during  the  heating  up  of  the  contents,  and  the  The  Austrian  paper-makers  report  as  follows  respect- 
full  capacity  of  the  outlet  is  then  required,  but  there-  ing  certain  uses  of  talc: — 

after,  to  prevent  steam   waste,   it   can   be  curtailed  by  1. — They  had  been  vainly  trying  to  produce  market- 

partiallv  shutting  the  outlet   control  cock.       The  rate  able  Chinese  absorbent  paper;  it  was  only  after  using 

of  u'ns  liberation  in  the  further  stages  of  the  cooking  talc  that  the  paper  passed  as  a  good  imitation. 

-    relatively  slow,   and   thus  a  smaller  outlet  is  suffi-  2.  They  have  used  tine  talc  for  rotary  printings  with 

ciellt.  success. 

•      I,                       »            »u„  „™J0ncat;™  nf  otpnm  3.   Blottings  made  of  mechanical  pulp  with  an  addi- 

nder  these  circumstances  the  condensation  or  sxeam  <••,,,■                          ,       ,      .  t,        t, 

,•              ii-        tu  .  ..^n.ukr.rr  nTnnTiTitfi  tn  1  'S  tion  of  liiintTal  loading  are  more  absorbent  than  those 

in  the  cooling  coil  during  the  cooking  amounts  to  10  & 

per  cent,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  liquor  maae  trom  rags. 

added,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  recovered  is  20  per  cent  }  ery  little  starch  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 

,o  25  per  cent  of  the  original.  ;l1"  '"  £«£?;  .     {Jo  .f^  ean  ^-".pared  with  talc 

1                                                                     .  for  superficial  affinity,    when  combined  with  rosin  size 

The  removal  of  the  surplus  or  gasified  S02  is  neees-  it  giv(,s  a  V).rv  considerable  degree  of  impermeability 
sai-y  for  the  chemical  reasons  already  stated,  for  if  this  t()  watl.,.  to  t|,;,  ])a[1,.r.  a  well-known  lithographer  re- 
is  not  thoroughly  effected  the  acid  unduly  preponder-  eently  stated  that  paper  prepared  with  talc  answered 
ates.  preventing  the  alkaline  base  trom  having  tree-  a||  ^  requirements.  Some  paper  manufactured  for 
.loin  to  remove  the  pectose  constituents  or  completely  (.|iromo  wor]j  contained  19  to  20  per  cent  talc.  When 
upsetting  the  chemical  equilibrium  ami  depositing  the  |iuni(  it  gave  1:,  per  ,.(.Ilt  ashes.  The  composition  of 
aldehyde.  the    paper   was   as    follows:    .">0    per   cent   wet   pulp,   20 

Care  must  therefor.-  be  taken  to  ensure  that  all   the  per  cent  cotton.  -JO  per  cut  talc.  10  per  cent  waste  pa- 

easified  so    escapes  from  the  liquor,  and  to  a  certain  pcrs,  plus  size  and  color.       This  produced  a  paper  of 

extent  th.-  process  .-an  be  hurried  by  arranging  for  a  superior  quality  which  took  the  most  delicate  impres- 

larger  steam  escape  in  the  later  stages  of  the  cooking,  sions. 

as  this  more  rapidly  carries  off  the  traces  of  free  So.  Action  of  Talc  During  the  Various  Phases  of 

allowing  the  base  to  more  quickly  effeel   the  removal  Manufacture, 

nt'  the  coloring  and  gummy  substances.  .      .  .                                                                  . 

'"  "'        ion.-.,       -         .  Animal  Sizing.— Experience  has  shown  that  animal 

After  reaching  full  pressure,  ten  to  twelve  hours  are  sizing  ,s  ,,,,,,.,.  effective  in  papers  to  which  talc  has  heen 

required    to   complete    the   cooking    process,    this    being  added,   as   the  size  distribute   itself  equally   in   the   web 

carried  on   until   the  total  sulphurous  a. -id   percentage  and   corrects   the   tendency   of   the   paper"  to      wrinkle 

the    liquor,    as    ascertained    by    .lirect    test  through   expansion   and  contraction. 

with   Standard   iodine  solution,   is   very   much    reduced.  Damping      Tale  papers  can  be  more  evenly  damped 

■     and    satisfactory    final    Strength,    where    dry  than    other    papers,    as    the    tine    talc    particles    have   no 

•   ha-s  been  used,  is  about  1  percent.  tendency  to  deposit  themselves  on  the  wire  on  the  on- 

When  tins  staL'e  is  reached,  the  steam  is  shut  oil',  and  derside    ol    the    web. 

that  contained  in  the  digester  is  either  blown  out  direcl  Glazing.     I  he  adition  ol  tab-  tor  the  production  of 

to  atmosphere,  or  it   .-an   I oii.l.iise.l   through   a  cool-  ordinary   or   tine   papers,    whether   machine   or   calender 

in.- coil  though  the  latter  pr sss  is  nol  accessary  from  glazed,  is  ..i  greal  advantage,  particularly    for  papers 

th"  point  of  view  ..f  sulphur  economy,  seeing  the  bulk  containing   mechanical    pulp   and   intended     for    illus 

.  incut    which    is  not    required    in    the   chemical  trillions,  as  well  as   for  papers  to  be  use, I   u,   the  manu- 

,caped  and  bee,  recovered.  '•" '""''■  "'  opaque  envelopes. 

Keeling      Papers  containing  talc  have  a  certain  sup- 

the  pressure  has  been  sufficiently  redi I.  the  p]mm  .,,„,  M  the  paper  extends  ,„  a  uniform  thick- 

,i  the  digester  are  blown  out,  and  the  result  hrss  cm  ,hi.  u,n,  |||(.  n(i]ing  .„„,  ,,.  ,,,,,,,„,,  r;m  , ,. .  ;ii. 

reyish  white  color.       I  he  yield  is  ,.,.,,,, t) ,^>, ,.. j  Uitl,out  difficulty,  as  there  is  an  absence 

fall                   enl   of  the  original   weighl   oi    bamboo  of  (|us|  am|  ,,„,„,„    .,,,,,  ,,„',  Polla  „,  ,.„,.,„   machinea 

f'"ni  can   be   tightly   rolled. 

The  pulp  .an  be  blea.hed  bj  ordinarj  methods  to  a  Cutting.  The  work  of  the  slitting  and  cutting  ma- 
full  white  with  about    12  p.r  cent  of  blenching  powder  chines   is   greatly    facilitated,   as    talc    prevents   the    for- 

calcalated  on  tin  drj  weighl  of  pulp.  mati f  blisters  and  other  irregularities  during  the 
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felting  of  the  paper,  and  gives  a  suppleness  to  the  sheet 
which  makeS  it  lie  flat. 

Strength. — Comparative  trials  have  shown  that  pa- 
per loaded  with  talc  is  exceptionally  strong. 

Beating  Errors. — When  pulp  has  been  beaten  exces- 
sively, the  addition  of  a  determined  quantity  of  tali- 
puts  matters  right.  This  especially  applies  to  such  pa- 
pers as  must  be  tree  from  a  parchment-like  appearance 

Employment  of  Talc  for  Various  Papers. 

Writing  Papers. — The  uniform  distribution  of  the 
tiny  particles  of  talc  on  the  vegetable  fibres  results  in 
the   production  of  a  high-class  paper. 

Document  Paper. — A  lasting  whiteness  can  be  im- 
parted to  the  best  rag  pulps  if  a  slight  quantity  of  talc 
is  added  to  the  beaters  and  a  good  tree  rosin  size  is 
used.  Papers  so  treated  can  be  used  with  advantage 
either  for  writing  or  printing. 

Book  Papers. — A  limited  quantity  of  talc  in  book 
papers  containing  large  or  small  proportions  of  wood 
pulp  and  straw  improves  the  opacity  and  improves 
the  surface  for  writing  or  erasing  purposes.  A  mix- 
ture of  potato  starch  and  talc  to  the  sizing  is  also  a 
greal  improvement. 

Note  Papers. — Very  thin  note  papers  cannot  eon 
tain  any  mineral  loading,  but  for  the  thicker  sorts 
made  from  wood  pulp  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  small 
quantity  of  talc.  It  the  talc  is  of  superior  quality 
it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  Mich  papers  from 
those  made  from  rags.  The  addition  of  a  good  miner- 
al loading  also  gives  note  papers  the  required  quality 
tor  writing  or  type  w  ri1  ing. 

As  talc  distributes  itself  verj  evenly,  it  imparts  a 
glossy  surface  to  paper  winch  permits  of  rapid  writing. 
It  also  diminishes  the  transparency,  and  is  a  great  lac- 
tor  in  making  paper  Lie  flat  and  remain  so.  even  after 
having  pone  through  the  copying  machine. 

Typewriting  Papers.  Pme  qualities  of  talc  should 
be  used  in  the  production  of  typewriting  papers.      It 

ensures  clearness  of  type,  and  enables  more  Copies  with 
carbon  paper  to  be  made  at  a  time  than  in  the  ordinary 
w  a \ .  Press  copied  paper  will  not  smear,  and  the  sheel 
will  retain  its  even  surface. 

Envelope    Paper.      When    making    these    papers    botli 
the  quality  of  writing  and  folding  have  to  be  taken  in- 
to consideration,  and  when  opacity  cannot   utherv 
obtained   minerals  have  to  be   used.        For  this  purpose 

talc  improves  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  pa 
per,  and  assists  in  the  production  of  a  high  glaze. 
When  well  calendered  and  otherwise  properly  treated 
paper  containing  talc  can  be  used  to  great  advantage 
lor  the  production  of  high-class  envelopes. 

Legal  stationery. — Though  the  employment  of  min- 
eral in  these  qualities  is  somewhat  limited,  yet  the  use 
of  talc  in  the  thicker  sorts  i>  of  considerable  advantage 
as  these  papers  must  possess  the  double  nature  of  a 
writing  and  printing  paper,  and  are  often  used  as  type- 
writing papers.  The  employment  of  minerals,  there- 
fore, ami  especially  of  talc  greatly  facilitates  the 
production   of  paper  requiring  all-round   qualities. 

Music  Papers. — These  are  mad.-  in  various  qualities, 
and  the  addition  of  minerals  is  more  or  less 
in  order  to  increase  the  plastic  effect  of  the  surface,  and 
make  the  reading  more  easy,  as  the  addition  of  min- 
erals diminishes,  or  even  quite  abolishes  the  trans- 
parency of  the  paper.  Music  papers  are  very  much 
exposed  to  light,  and  therefore  quickly  discolor,  but 
those  loaded  with  talc  have  been  found  to  withstand 
the  action  of  light  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  dis- 
coloring of  mechanical  pulp  is  much  reduced,  and  com- 
pletely avoided  in  the  sorts  made  from  cellulose.     As 


in  all  special  papers  the  manipulation  of  the  materials 
and  their  work  on  the  machine  are  of  great  importance. 

Printing  Papers.— The  use  of  talc  in  the  superior 
qualities  which  require  lighl  sizing  ensures  suppleness, 
and  is  most  economical.  Talc  gives  a  close  surface, 
secures  a  uniform  thickness,  and  facilitates  the  print- 
ing: In  making  papers  for  half-tone  work  the  em- 
pl<>.\  iiient  of  talc  is  very  important,  as  the  talc  intimate- 
ly binds  itself  with  the  pulp  so  that  no  dust  is  pro- 
duced during  rotary  printing,  and  the  resistance  is  re- 
latively very  little  influenced.  The  suppleness  and 
elasticity  Of  the  produced  sheet  enables  it  to  adapt  it- 
self so  closely  to  the  printing  rolls  that  even  at  high 
sp.ed  the  blocks  and  type  come  out  neat  and  clear.  The 
dusi  generally  attributed  to  the  minerals  used  has  been 
found  more  than  once  to  he  composed  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter and  not  mineral.  Talc  prevents  the  formation  of 
dust,  as  n  is  an  agglutinanl  for  rag  fibres  and  for  che- 
mical   and    mechanical    pulps. 

Bank  Notes.  Very  little  mineral  substances  are  add- 
ed to  these  papers,  but  a  small  amount  of  tine  talc  gives 
them  resistance  againsl  repeated  rubbing  and  folding, 
and  favors  the  fineness  of  the  designs  that  have  to  guar- 
antee the  printing   againsl    fraudulent    imitations" 

Lithographic  ami  Map  Papers.  Bad  results  given 
by  faintly  -lazed  papers  for  lithographic  and  typogra- 

I'1'"'   purposes   have  I n   obviated   by   the  judicious  ad- 

llin""   of  a   mixing   of  superior  talc   in    the   beaters. 
Illustrated     Papers.      The    addition    of    tale     to     pulp 

"Ml1  '"  the  production  of  faintlj  glazed  papers  for  il- 
lustrative   purposes    secures    the    required    results. 

Aritistic  Printing  Paper.  The  extreme  fineness  of 
talc    favors   its   us,,    for  the   production   of   the    finest 

Papers    intended     for    artistic    print,,,-.  Its    addition 

facilitates  the  fixing  of  coloring  matters.  Moreover, 
the  irregular  composition  of  the  sheet  after  sizing  w  ith 
potato  standi,  casein  and  sili.-ate.  which  is  generally 
unavoidable,  is  quite  overcome  when  talc  is  added  to 
the  preparation. 

Advertisement  Pap,  rs  The  appearance  of  these,  in 
N'";    o    their  inferiority,  is  of  primary     importance 

while  their  durability   is  practically  of  >onsequence 

talc  is  a  mm  valuable  assistanl  in  the  production 
and  prospectuses.  As  regards  posters,  i,  has  the  par 
ticular  advantage  that  old  posters  do  not  show  through 
those  pasted  over  them, 

News  Papers.- -Tale  increases  the  facilities  of  print- 
in-    diminishes  the  transparency.  ;„„!   make8  ,,„.  ,.,. 

^I'l",     .    ni;-    employment    of    this    mineral    ,s    t 

suitable  lor  tlat  ,„■  rotarj  printing.  The  opacity  which 
talc  imparts  to  the  paper  makes  the  type  pronounced. 

Drawing  Papers.-  As  talc  has  the  property  of  mix- 
ing itself  intimately  with  the  fibres  and  becoming  trans 
formed  through  the  addition  of  rosin  and  casein  into 

an   agglutinant  it    favors   the   eon, I, turns   required    for   a 

- quality  drawing   paper   which    must    he   elastic 

to  allow  eras,,,-  and   washing.       The   fineness  of  the 

tale  ensures  a   uniform   surface  80  that   calender! .;lll 

be  diminished  or  suppressed,  as  a  mat.  surface  avoids 
'he  had   light  effects. 

Anis,,,  Drawing  Papers.  This  kind  of  paper  re 
quires  careful  treatment  in  the  i, ,.,.  .  and  .,  'm  , 
adition  <d  tab-  ensures  tl,,-  produ  ,  a  .  d.-siffns 

'•"  ""■  foisted  pap,-,-.  Thorough  mixing  i„  the  refin 
in-  machine  i>  most  essemial. 

Rough  Drawing  Papers.     As  rough  draw,,,-  papers 
need  to  be  very  resistant  the  refined  pulp  should  not 
be  excessively  beaten.     Lighl  beat,,,-,  however    r 
in  a  rough  surface,  which  renders  drawing  difficult  -,,'id 

,Ts  ;'l arance  ragged.       To  remedy  this  defect  i't   ;s 

and  the  uniformity  it  imparts  to  the  surface  of  paper 
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and  the  uniformity  it  imparts  to  the  surface  of  paper, 
talc  is  undoubtedly  the  besl  loading  for  those  papers. 

Absorbent  Papers.— This  class  includes  filter  papers, 
blotting  papers  and  brash-writing  papers.  With  re- 
gard  to  the  last-named,  the  Chines,'  usually  attach  to 
Their  order  a  sample  giving  the  degree  of  the  absorp- 
tion required  to  secure  good  bruahwork  and  to  en- 
sure good  results  with  the  ink  used.  Numerous  trials 
ssary  to  obtain  the  required  conditions, 
and  in  this  instance  talc  has  always  given  the  most 
satisfactory   results. 

h  is  advisable  to  employ  talc  for  blotting  papers  in 
which  poplar  pulp  is  included,  whereas  for  rag  absorb- 
ent papers  minerals  should  not  he  used  on  account  of 
their  obstruction  of  the  pores  of  the  paper. 

Paper  Tubes. — Tubes  employed  for  various  textile 
purposes  are  produced  at  the  rate  varying  from  60  to 
600  per  minute.  If  the  adhering  properties  are  not 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  waste  is  incurred,  and  if  by 
inattention  or  oversight  a  defective  tube  gets  on  the 
spindle  the  threads  entangle  and  break,  causing  delay 
and  loss.  To  avoid  this  talc  should  he  added  to  the 
pulp  to  ensure  proper  adhesion  of  the  tubes. 

Wrapping  Papers.  -  The  employment  of  talc  for 
cheap  qualities  is  to  he  recommended  as  it  reduces 
the  losses  sustained  on  the  machine.  The  writer  has 
been  able  to  produce  paper  which  had  no  oxidizing  ef- 
fecl  on  tiie  polished  metal  parts  o  fthe  beater  simply 
by  adding  a  little  talc  to  the  stuff.  This  addition  ren- 
dered the  bleacb  that  remained  in  the  stuff  completely 
ineffective.  These  papers  must  be  weakened  as  lit- 
tle  a-  possible  in  bleaching,  and  worked  without  chlor 
or  acids.  A  small  proportion  of  good  quality  talc  has 
proved  admirable  in  the  making  of  papers  for  elec- 
trical purposes,  as  the  pores  were  tightly  closed,  so 
that  the  electric  wires  were  protected  against  atmos- 
pheric   influences. 

king  Papers— Packing  papers  and  highly-glazed 
envelopes  are  made  more  supple  and  their  strength  un- 
appreeiably  diminished  if  talc  is  added  to  the  pulp. 
They  do  not  crush  during  calendering.  An  addition 
of  cheap  tab-  to  sugar  papers  ensures  their  BUpple- 
Q68B  despite  their  weight.  Paper  made  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  talc  can  lie  used  for  wrapping  butter  in- 
stead of  the  more  expensive  parchment   papers. 

Envelope  papers  produced  entirely  from  wood  pulp 
and  a  proper  proportion  of  tab-  have  the  character  and 
appearance  of  papers  made  from  rags  or  hemp,  so  that 
it    is  difficult    to   distinguish   one    from    the   other.      For 

blotting  materials  that  have  to  be  bleached  with  sul- 
phur in  per  cent  of  talc  added  to  the  beater  results  in 
production  of  a   paper  that   practically   retains  the 
oraKnal  whiteness  of  blotting;  whereas  the  non-loaded 
als  lose  their  whiteness  none  or  less. 
rust   papers  for  needles  are  made  damp-proof, 

:  surface  ami  pleasing  appearance  if 

-  added.       Even  those  made  from  substitute  are 

ipple   as   those   made    from    ragS        1  'apermak  ing. 

SOOTY  PARTICLES  IN  PAPER, 
appenfl  that   in  large  town-,  particle-,  of  soot 
on   to  the    Founlrmier  ami   cause   black 
Bper         The  only   remedy  appears   to   be 

to  Biter  tl  '   ring  the  shop  through   fine   wire 

netting,  in  which  case,  however,  fans  may  be  necessary 

•I'd    b\     the    fine    mesh 

Til.   :n  m  "i  Sobering,  at  Ber- 
Im.  i                 ompelled  to  adopt  this  arrangement  for 
to  be  use, i  for  photogra- 
ph i<  blinds   have    to   I leaned 

•;.    Simday. 


The  Waste  of   Rosin 

An  important  Scandinavian  paper  mill  has  for  a 
long  time  been  carrying  out  researches  directed  to- 
wards the  disuse  of  rosin  for  sizing  printings.  The 
printers  complained,  however,  of  the  papers  first  sent 
to  them  without  rosin  size.  They  made  three  dis- 
tinct   allegations: — 

1.  That  the  ink  went  through  the  paper. 

2.  That  the  paper  needed  more  ink  to  get  a  dis- 
tinct  impresison. 

:!.  That  the  act  of  printing  disturbed  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  causing  fluff  and  dust. 

Two  remedies  were  soon  found,  and  are  here  given 
under  the  heads  corresponding  to  the  complaints. 

1.  To  remedy  the  overpermeability  to  ink,  a  special 
ink  was  made,  containing  more  dry  matter  and  no 
turpentine.  Properly  used,  this  ink  gave  excellent 
results. 

(This  has  a  very  unpromising  sound.  When  it  comes 
to  demanding  that  printers  shall  use  a  special  ink,  the 
paper  maker  will  get  left.) 

■1.  To  remedy  the  waste  of  ink,  the  fibres  were  more 
closely  united,  during  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  by 
adding  some  starch  to  the  pulp  and  the  plan  answer- 
ed well  Half  a  per  cent  of  starch  with  a  preliminary 
mordanting  with  half  a  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
fulfilled  the  purpose  completely,  t 'asein  can  be  em- 
ployed instead  of  starch. 

.Many  experiments  have  shown  that  there  was  less 
loss  of  tilling,  and  loose  fibres,  than  when  free  rosin 
was  added   in  the  same  proportions. 

The   fluffing  trouble  is  not  further  alluded  to. 

In   China,   the   cradle   of   paper   making,   the   problem 

of   producing    machi made    papers   without    size   has 

been  solved  in  a  very  simple  manner,  the  absorbent  pa- 
pers, made  to  be  written  on  with  a  brush,  being  also 
regularly  used  for  ordinary  printing  purposes.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  best  qualities  are  sized  like  European  pa- 
pers, but   to  a  less  extent. 

At  the  present  day,  in  mills  where  the  managers  do 
know  how  to  work  scientifically,  where  the  hollander- 
ing  is  badly  done,  and  where  the  composition  of  the 
pulp  is  not  suitable  to  the  purpose  intended,  rosin  is 
literally  wasted.  Experiment  has  shown  that  with 
coarse  pulp,  especially  mechanical  pulp,  a  small  am- 
ount of  rosin  is  sufficient,  and  that  any  further  is 
sheer  waste,  as  it  has  no  further  effect  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  web.  Kveii  with  papers  which  must  he 
strongly  sized,  it  is  generally  possible  to  save  rosin 
and  at   the  same  time  to  improve  quality   by  adding  a 

little     bleached     straw     pulp. 

The  time  when  rosin  was  used,  so  to  speak,  as  a 
filling  on  account  of  its  low  price,  is  past,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  often  meet  with  mills  having  no  just 
appreciation  of  the  economy  possible  in  its  use.  The 
dirtying  of  the  wire  and  felts,  ami  hence  the  neces- 
sity    for    their    i slant     replacement     by    new    ones    is 

disregarded,  but  paper  makers  wishing  to  keep  pace 

with  the  times  should  pa\   due  attention  to  these  points. 

I  .a  Papeterie. 


Balsam  fir,  a  tree  which  a  few  years,  ago  was  con- 
sidered   of    little    value,    is    now    in    demand    for    pulp 

« I         This   demand   has   I u    brought    about    by   the 

enormous   expansion   of   the   pulp    industry    during   the 
past  tw  ,,  decades. 


\ 
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WHO'S    WHO    IN    THE    CANADIAN    PULP    AND 
PAPER    INDUSTRY. 


MR.  T.  A.  WELDON, 
Vice-President  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Company. 


A  young  man  walked  into  the  office  of  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Company  at  Hull  on  a  Good  Friday  morning 
about  thirty  years  ago  and  pleasantly  inquired  if  Mr. 
Eddy  was  in? 

"No!  this  is  a  holiday  and  we  scarcely  expect  him 
around''  was  the  answer  of  a  member  of  the  staff.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  caller  "I  had  completely 
forgotten  about  this  being  a  holiday." 

As  he  was  about  to  depart  a  gentleman  with  long 
whiskers  and  smoking  a  pipe,  entered.  "There  is  Mr. 
Eddy  now,"  came  the  information  and,  with  that  in- 
troduction, the  visitor  stepped  up  with  the  remark 
"my  name  is — Weldon — T.  A.  Weldon,  of  Toronto,  and 
I  heard  that  you  were  wanting  a  traveller  to  represent 
you  in  Toronto  and  Western  Ontario.  I  am  with  the 
wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Sloan  and  Crowther." 

"Come  into  the  office."  remarked  Mr.  Eddy,  as  he 
led  the  way,  and  right  then  and  there  began  a  friend 
ship  and  close  association  between  the  two  which  lasted 
until  the  great  capitalist  match  and  paper  king  passed 
away  a  few  years  ago. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Eddy,  after  a  general  conversation. 
"I  may  tell  you  that  we  arc  Looking  for  a  man  and  we 
have  had  some  eighty  applications  Eor  the  position  al- 
ready, a  number  of  whom  have  sent  their  photographs 
along  with  letters  and  testimonials.  Bui  you  are  the 
first  man  who  had  the  "sand"  to  come  down  here  and 
spend  twenty-five  dollars  to  interview  me  personally. 
Now  it'  there  is  one  quality  that  1  like  it  is  "sand."  I 
will  come  to  a  definite  decision  in  this  matter  i:i  a  few 
weeks  and.  perhaps,  you  will  hear  from  me  later." 

About  two  months  after  Mr.  Eddy  came  to  Toronto 
one  day  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Weldon.  who  happened 
to  be  out  of  the  city.  On  his  return  in  flu-  evening  he 
was  informed  of  the  visit  and  went  down  to  the 
Queen's   Hotel   to  meet   the   manufacturer   from    Hull. 

"Well.  1  guess  you  can  come  to  work  for  me."  ob- 
served Mr.  Eddy,  "When  can  you  start.'  I  would  like 
you  to  begin  almost  immediately."  Mr.  Weldon  said 
that  he  thought  he  could  make  arrangements  to  that 
effect  and  was  told  of  the  territory  he  would  be  re 
quired  to  cover. 

Not  a  word  was  said  regarding  salary.  Mr.  Wel- 
don did  not  name  a  figure  and  Mr.  Eddy  never  in- 
quired what  he  wanted.  When  the  former  got  his 
first  cheque,  however,  it  was  much  larger  than  he  ex- 
pected. Until  five  years  ago  when  Mr.  Weldon  and 
other  gentlemen,  including  his  life-long  friend,  (i.  K. 
Copping,  of  Toronto,  bought  the  plant  of  the  Montrose 
Paper  Mills  at  Therold  then  in  liquidation),  and  as- 
sumed the  control,  resigning  his  position  as  manager 
of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co..  he  was 
with  the  latter  organization  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
When  he  started  with  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co..  they  were 
then  making  matches  and  certain  lines  of  woodenware, 
their  sulphite  plant  had  just  begun  operations  and  they 
were  thinking  of  branching  out  extensively  in  the 
news  print  and  wrapping  paper  lines.  After  travel- 
ling a  little  over  a  year  and  meeting  with  splendid 
success,  Mr.  Weldon  was  requested  by  the  Eddy  Co. 
to    take    charge    of    the    warehouse    which    they    were 


opening  in  Toronto,  as  they  intended  to  carry  stock 
and  make  the  city  a  distributing  point  for  Western 
Ontario,  Mr.  Weldon 's  brother,  Robert,  taking  his 
place  on  the  road.  The  first  site  was  at  29  Front 
Street  West  and  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  soon 
a  removal  was  made  to  38  Front  Street  West.  When 
the  big  Toronto  fire  occured  in  1904  ami  wrought  such 
havoc  in  tin-  down-town  wholesale  section,  the  Eddy 
company  were  among  the  sufferers  who  were  com- 
pletely cleaned  out.  Then  the  business  was  removed 
to    .">    Front    Street    cast    where    it    was   continued    until 


the  erection  by  the  firm  of  the  large  and  imposing 
building  at  73  Wellington  West.  In  the  course  of  his 
work  Mr.  Weldon  called  not  only  upon  the  wholesale 
trade  but  upon  the  newspapers  selling  news  print. 
When  he  became  identified  with  the  Montrose  Mill  ami 

was  leaving  to  take  up  his  reside in  Thorold,  the' 

press  of  Toronto  paid  him  many  tributes,  one  leading 
publication,  with  which  he  had  dom-  business  for 
many  years,  remarking  that  he  "was  the  most  widely 
known,  th.-  best  liked,  the  st  courteous  and  pleas- 
ant man  in  the  trade  with  whom  they  had  ever  done 
business,  and  yet  he  always  upheld  the  interest  and 
integrity  of  his  firm." 

Going  to  the  Montrose  plant,  tin-  new   managi 
once  set  to  work  to  overhaul  it  and  expand  the  busi- 
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neas.  Bow  well  this  task  baa  been  accomplished  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  thai  the  outpul  was  then  only 
aboul  five  ions  per  day.  The  old  machine  was  <_'i\.r. 
attention,  new  equipment  added  and  later  another  ma- 
chine, 14(1  inches  wide,  installed  as  well  as  a  fine 
new  mill  built,  making  the  output  to-day  about  thirty 
tons  of  book,  bond,  writing  and  linenette  papers,  which 
command  a  wide  market.  The  Montrose  plant  was 
subsequently  merged  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  whose  mills  are  at  Mille  Roches,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  1.  11.  Weldon,  a  brother  of 
Mr.   T.   A.    Wei, Ion. 

Later  further  expansions  took  place,  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills  Co.  was  organized,  and  the  historic 
and  old  established  Barber  plants  at  Georgetown  ac- 
quired, Mr.  John  Barber  retiring  from  the  trade  after 
half  a  century  of  active  connection  with  it.  The  Provin- 
cial Taper  Mills  Co.,  of  which  I.  11.  Weldon  is  Presi- 
dent, s.  F.  Duncan,  Sec.-Treas.,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Weldon. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Manager  of  the  Montrose  Division,  are 
the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  in  Canada  and  operate 
plants  at  Mille  Roches,  Thorold  and  Georgetown,  being 
capitalized  at  five  million  dollars,  and  having  an  out- 
put of  seventy  tons  per  day  of  book,  bond  and  writ- 
ing papers,  as  well  as  a  coating  paper  plant  with 
seven  machines.  Their  head  oftieos  are  in  the  Bell 
Telephone  Building,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  Weldon  makes 
weekly  trips  to  the  city  in  the  interest  of  the  selling 
and  administrative  pari  of  his  division. 

of  Irish  extraction,  Mr.  Weldon  was  horn  on  a  farm 
in  Cartwright  township,  in  Durham  county.  His  fa- 
ther came  from  Tyrone  and  his  mother  from  Ferman- 
agh, Ireland,  and  were  among  the  pioneers  of  Ontario. 
Thej  raised  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
Later  they  removed  to  Oxford  country,  locating 

aear  Woodstock.      Tl pen  air  life  on  the  farm  and 

the  active  work  performed  by  Thomas   Andrew,  who 

was  the  oldest  of  tin-  children,  laid  the  foundation  of 

ing  constitution.       He  never  knows  a  day's  illness 

and  his  good  health   is  as  proverbial   as  his  cheerful 

disposition.  Mr.  Weldon's  parent-,  are  -till  living  ami 
St.  Thomas  is  their  home.  His  father  has  acquired 
the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-three  ami  has  been  mar- 
ried over  sixty-four  years.  He  is  still  as  supple  and 
energetic  in  getting  about  as  many  men  half  his 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  Mr.  Weldon  thought  lie 
would  like  to  enter  upon  a  business  career,  and  learned 

the   grocery   line.        He   afterwards   went    south    for   live 

years,  and  settled  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  where  he 

followed  peach  farming,  at  which  he  made  considerable 

money.     Returning  to  Canada,  he  attended  a  business 

_•■■  in   Hamilton  to  round  out   his  education   and  on 

•  mipletion    of    his    course,    came    to    Toronto    and 

joiJI'd   tin-  travelling  staff  of  the   firm   of  Sloan   ami 

ther     now   John   Sloan   and   Co.     covering    Wea 

Ontario  ami   specializing  in   the   sale  of    canned 

It   was  while  thus  engaged   that   he  formed   his 

connection  with  tin-  paper  trade  by  entering  tie 

ihi    I-'.   r.   IMd.  Co.,  in  the  manner  alreadj  oar 

Ihe   yoimji    men    who   are   at    the    head   of   the 
iaper    houses    to  da\  .  beginners    w  hen 

Mr.    Weldon    fh                       identified    with    the    trade 
thirt;                    •        They  called  him  "Tom"  then  ami 
1                         .im!   affable   under  all   cir- 
cumstances and.  although  a  resident  of  Thorold  only 
■  at  the  last  municipal  election  in  that 
thoul   opposition. 
hi-    favor 
of   his 
that  he  had  to  decline,  n h  to  tie   regret  of 


Hi,'  ratepayers.  As  a  private  citizen  In-  has.  how- 
ever, taken  much  interest  in  the  community  ami  help- 
ed to  advance  its  welfare  in  many  ways,  having  seen 
it  develop  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  into  one 
of  the  most  important  pulp  and  paper  centres  of  Can- 
ada, Thorold  and  Merritton  possessing  no  less  than 
nine  or  ten  industries  in  this  line,  all  of  which  are 
flourishing. 

Mr.  Weldon  resides  at  "  Hillerest. "  a  beautiful  home 
situated  on  an  elevation  above  the  town  of  Thorold 
commanding  a   magnificent   view  of  the    surrounding 

e try.     Fond  of  a   good  story,  he  is  generally  able 

to  tell  on,-  too.  He  often  relates  one  regarding  the  late 
.Mr.  Eddy,  who  took  him  into  his  office  on,-  day  short- 
ly after  he  entered  the  service  of  the  firm  and,  point- 
ing  to  a  line  runing  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wall,  the  paper  magnate  said  "Do  you  see  that  linet" 
"I  do."  replied  .Mr.  Weldon.  "but  1  do  not  notice  any- 
thing peculiar  about  it."  "Well,  it  is  perfectly 
straight,"  genially  responded  Mr.  Eddy,  "and  now  you 
can  work  for  me  as  long  as  yen  keep  like  that."  And 
Mr.  Weldom  did  work  for  Mr.  Eddy  as  long  as  he  lived 
and   for  his  company  for  some  years  after. 

At  curling,  Mr.  Weldon.  when  living  in  Toronto,  fre- 
quently took  a  hand  in  the  "roarin'  game"  with  the 
Queen  City  Club.  He  is  also  a  lover  of  horses  and 
keeps  a  good  stepper.  In  earlier  days,  it  was  his  de- 
light to  mount  an  animal  and  take  long  rides.  But 
paper  interests  are  his  chief  concern  now.  At  his 
work  in  season  and  out.  lie  is  a  long  way  from  being 
"weary  in  well  doing"  and  in  seeing  that  the  custom- 
ers of  the  Montrose  mill  tret  good  service,  prompt  de- 
livery ami  a  superior  product. 


THE  HYGIENIC  VALUE  OF  PAPER. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  in  our  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zation, tin-  consequences  of  being  deprived  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  rumors  of  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  paper  in  Bng 
land  on  account  of  the  war  causes  one  to  reflect, 
upon  paper  ami  paper-making  itself. 

\,,t  until  1685  was  the  art  introduced  into  England, 

hut  it  is  only  within  recent  times  that  the  possibilities 
of  paper  as  a  material  of  some  hygienic  advantages 
have  been  recognized.  In  an  interesting  paper  upon 
the  subject  read  at  the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sani- 
tary Institute  at  Blackpool  by  Dr.  s.  Rideal,  its,-.,  the 
us,'  of  paper  is  recommended  for  home  articles  in  daily 
use  which  require  frequenl  washing.       It  is  suggested 

that  such  movables  as  plates,  cups,  ami  even  dustbins, 
should    be   made   of   paper,   and   destroyed    when   soiled. 

The  use  of  paper  handkerchiefs  has  been  advocated  for 

consumptives  for  some  time  past,  and  the  paper  ser- 
viette has  come  to  slay. 

The  ordinary  housewife,  we  fear,  would  think  twice 
before  being  beguiled  into  substituting  paper  blinds, 
curtains,  tablecovers,  and  towels  iii  place  of  ordinary 
linen  goods,  sanctioned  by  custom  and  tradition.     They 

might  obviate  danger  of  infection,  being  nnh  used 
once:  but.  unless  rendered  non-inflammable,  thej 
would  be  highlj  dangerous,  The  use  of  paper  dis- 
infect containing  formaldehyde,  for  dealing 
with  infeted  clothes,  described  b\  Dr  Munson,  ap- 
pears  t,,  Bolve  some  ,,f  the  problems  of  domestic  in- 
fection, while  these  receptacles  are  of  service  as  enter- 
ilisin  fee  tors  lor  arm]  use. 
If  paper  bag  cooker]  be  not  always  practicable; 
'here  st   I,,    several   ways  in   which   more  extended 

us.-   ,,|    paper   should    appeal    to    medical    men    and    sain 

tariana  on  hygienic  grounds,     Medical  Press 
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Ottawa    Notes 

Ottawa,  Out.,  November  10. — Lumbermen  and  paper 
manufacturers  in  Ottawa  are  now  faee  to  face  with  an 
increase  in  fire  insurance  rates  of  50  cents  on  the  $100 
on  plant  and  lumber  yards  as  a  result  of  the  unsatis- 
factory water  situation  in  the  Capital. 

The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  yes- 
terday instructed  all  local  insurance  agencies  to  in- 
n-ease rates  in  Ottawa  immediately.  The  increase 
is  one  of  50  cents  on  the  $100  for  one  year  on  nearly 
all  kinds  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  risks, 
and  all  rates  on  lumber  yards.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  non-compliance  of  the  city  with  the  demand 
recently  made  by  the  Underwriters'  Association  that 
a  new  overland  water  pipe  be  installed  by  the  city,  and 
that  meanwhile  three  new  fire  engines  he  purchased. 
The  necessity  of  taking  these  precautions  was  urged  on 
the  City  Council  recently  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Ottawa  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  Mr.  B.  R.  Bremner 
and  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Edwards  were  spokesmen  while 
lumber  and  paper  manufacturers  were  active  in  advo- 
cating such  a  course.  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  .1. 
R.  Booth  two  years  ago  suggesting  an  overland  pipe 
was  also  read  at  this  meeting. 

The  insurance  increase  is  a  serious  matter  for  lum- 
bermen and  paper  manufacturers  who  are  very  large 
policyholders,  and  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  rates 
are  higher  is  the  fact  that  the  lire  protection  facili- 
ties at  present  afforded  are,  through  the  lack  of  wa- 
ter pressure,   very   poor. 

There  were  two  incorporations  of  pulp  and  paper 
companies  at  Ottawa  last  week,  a  somewhat  unusual 
thing  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Nairns'  Kails 
Power  and  Pulp  Company  was  incorporated  with  a 
capitalization  of  $100,000 'and  head  office  al  the  vil- 
lage of  Malbaie,  Que.  Among  its  incorporators  are 
Louis  Alexandre  Martin,  civil  engineer;  Laurent  (Juil- 
martin  Morin,  broker,  and  William  Edward  Morgan, 
manufacturer,  all  of  Montreal.  The  Chaleur  Pulp 
and  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  will  carry 
on  a  general  lumber,  pulp  and  paper  business  with  a 
capitalization   of  $75,000. 

According  to  the  Commission  of  Conservation  the 
Laurentide  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Grand  Mere 
is  making  an  experiment  which  has  not  been  tried 
before  by  any  Canadian  paper  company  as  Ear  as  is 
known.  This  is  in  the  importation  of  reindeer  from 
Or.  Grenfell's  Newfoundland  herd,  to  be  used  in 
the  Laurentide  limits,  instead  of  sled  dogs.  It  is 
thought  they  will  prove  more  satisfactory  than  the 
latter. 

The  Laurentide  Company  is  enlarging  its  forest  nur- 
series with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  systematic  replant- 
ing on  a  larger  scale  of  cut-over  lands  unsuitable  for 
farming  in  the  St.  Maurice  watershed.  The  firm's 
forest  division  has  surveyed  and  mapped  the  com- 
pany's limits  of  over  two  thousand  square   miles. 

That  the  delay  in  forwarding  shipments  of  paper 
from  Montreal  is  seriously  inconveniencing  New  Zea- 
land newspapers  and  other  users  of  pulp  products  is 
indicated  in  a  report  to  the  Trade  and  Commerce  De- 
partment  this  week  by  the  Canadian  trade  Commission- 
er in  Auckland,  X.Z..  who  states  that  "importers  of 
newspaper  have  very  scanty  reserves  and  the  delay 
and  probable  non-arrival  of  the  vessels  from  Montreal 
caused  much  anxiety.  Some  papers  had  only  a  few 
weeks'  reserve  in  stock.  Orders  were  therefore  sent 
to  England,  but  cannot  be  filled  and  delivered  under 


three  months.  The  situation  has  been  relieved  some- 
what by  the  arrival  of  supplies  from  British  Colum- 
bia. There  is  also  some  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Vancouver  boats.  The  importers,  how- 
ever, are  anxious  to  give  orders  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  save  delay.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  red  pa- 
per. It  is  used  for  the  covering  of  telephone  books 
and  just  now  a  number  of  firms  are  in  need  of  it  to 
fill  contracts  with  the  Government.  It  would  save  time 
in  this  case  if  samples  and  quotations  were  forwarded 
so  as  to  be  submitted  at  once  to  importers." 

The  low  water  situation  has  not  improved  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  in  spite  of  recent  wet  weather.  Only 
one  lumber  firm,  the  W.  C.  Edwards  Company,  is  now 
operating,  and  the  paper  companies  are  in  a  bad  way. 
of  course  eevry  efforl  is  being  made  to  operate  as 
long  and  actively  as  possible,  and  with  more  rain  and 
mild  weather  it  is  hoped  by  the  purchase  of  quantities 
of  outside  pulp  to  confine  paper  manufacturing  late 
into  the  fall. --.MAC. 


SEA-WATER  FOR  PAPER  MANUFACTURE. 

Can  other  than  fresh  water  be  used  in  paper-mak- 
ing 1  A  writer  in  '■The  World's  Paper  Trade  lie- 
view"  states  that  there  is  no  suitable  method  of  re- 
moving  the   salt    from    sea-water,   evaporation,    being 

too  expensive  a  process.        It  is,  however,  in  some  cases 
possible,    with    the   direct    use   of   sea-water   to   produce 

well  sized  paper.  Sea-water,  it  is  remarked,  is  char- 
acterised by  a  high  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium,' 
while  the  usual  hardening  components  are  present, 
in  a  lesser  degree  (such  as  earthy  alkaline  metals,  cal- 
cium, and  magnesia  i.  Though  sea  water  is  salty,  its 
effects  in  sizing  are  less  injurious  than  those  of  many 
hard  waters  (sucb  as  final  potash  Ives  when  let  run  in- 
to ri\  er  u  ater  '. 

When  sea-water  is  used,  a  larger  proportion  of  siz- 
ing  substances  will  be  required  in  paper-making,  but 
in  the  former  ease  papers  with  a  resisteiit  size  can  be 
made.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  mill  is  ad- 
vantageously  situated  for  obtaining  raw  materials 
(sucb  as  fibrous  substances  and  coal)  and  labour  at  a 
price  which  will  offsel  tin-  extra  expense  for  sizing  ma- 
terials. 

An  important  question  is  that  of  the  sea-water  to 
be  dealt  with.  Qualitatively,  the  sea-water  has  the  same 
composition  at  different  points,  hut  tin-  various  seas 
have  very  different  proportions  of  salts  in  solution. 
The  Baltic  contains  ii  (Hi  per  cent  ;  the  North  Sea.  :{ . 44 
per  cent,  ami  the  Atlantic  Ocean  a  maximum  of  4.26 
per  cent.  Hence  the  analysis  of  the  particular  sea-water 
is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  effects  produced  on 
the  sea-water  by  the  waste  water  of  the  particular 
mill  is  likewise  a  point  for  consideration. 

Another  correspondent  states  that  many  mills  have 
had  unsatisfactory  results  from  the  direct  use  of  sea- 
water.  Among  other  difficulties  has  been  the  effect  on 
brass  and  copper  rollers.  The  paper  produced  is 
said,  moreover,  to  be  of  a  hygroscopic  character,  at- 
tracting the  moistures  from  the  air.  It  is  added  that 
to  make  its  use  practicable,  sea-water  requires  to  be 
distilled,   which,   however,  increases  its  cost. 

A  Sw.-disli  factory  had  the  experience  that  the  pulp 
obtained  with  sea-water  was  of  a  soft  and  disadvan- 
tageous character.  Its  use  is  considered  as  limited  to 
absorbent,  cap,  blotting  and  similar  papers,  while  by 
reason  of  the  wires  and  felts  suffering,  its  normal  and 
economical  use  is  considered  as  not  to  be  anticipated. 
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Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


Engineers  have  been  busy  during  the  past  fortnight 
in  tli"  vicinitj  of  the  island  mill  of  the  Union  Bay 
ami  Paper  Company.  It  is  reported  thai  the  men 
were  employed  by  the  D.  and  11.  to  lay  ou1  a  side 
track  from  the  Schenectady  road  to  the  mill.  So  far 
rtained  there  lias  been  no  change  in 
the  property,  though  a  number  of  rumors  have  been 
current  that  parties  have  leased  the  mill. 
»       *       « 

According  to  a  derision  made  by  Judge  G.  W.  Ray 
;it  ;i  special  term  id'  the  United  states  District  Court 
;it  Syracuse,  N.V..  hanks  that  hold  bonds  againsl  the 
Battle  Island  Paper  Company  of  Fulton  will  he  per- 
mitted at  once  to  reduce  them  to  ownership  by  puh- 
li,.  Sale.  It  is  probable  since  no  outside  parties  de- 
sire the  hoods  thai  the  banks  will  purchase  them  ;tt 
;i  price  which  may  he  ;is  low  as  from  10  to  25  cents 
,,,,  the  dollar.       the  Syracuse  Trust   Company   holds 

Qotes  for  $40,000  and  bonds  with  a  Ei value  of  $45,- 

000,  the  City  Bank,  loans  $17,904  and  bonds  $45,000 : 
Third  National  Bank,  loans  $29,500  and  bonds  $40,- 
Several  other  banks  are  represented  among  the 
bondholders  of  the  Battle  Island  Company,  the  total  is 
sue  being  $500,000.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  bondholders 
to  be  reimbursed  on  the  realization  of  funds  from  the 
prospective  side  of  timber  lands  owned  by  the  com- 
pany in  Quebec,  for  which  an  offer  oi  $300,000  has  been 
made,  and  upon  the  pending  award  of  $1,800,000  upon 
;i  barge  canal  claim.  The  last  mimed,  however,  is 
problematical  as  far  as  the  sum  to  be  realized  is  con 

cerned   and   upon   Quel lands  prim-  Canadian   liens 

would  reduce  the  amount  owed  to  $135,000. 

•  •       * 

The  recent  appointment  of  Hon.  John  B.  Madigan  of 
lloulton.  Me.,  as  ;i  member  of  the  International  St. 
John  River  Commission  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  bj 
the  death  of  lion.  George  A.  Murchie  of  Calais,  Me., 
moans  the  earl}  resumption  of  the  commission's  busi- 
ness. Among  the  mosl  important  matters  to 
eided  by  the  commission  will  be  the  regulation  of  the 
power  development  of  the  Grand  Kails  of  the  St.  John 
River.  The  devlopment  is  regarded  as  the  largesl  easl 
of    N'iagara,    the   estimated     maximum     being 

power.       When  the  Commission  has  finally  pass- 

the    matter    work    will    begin    on    a    large    pulp 

M.I    paper    plant     h\     capitalists    allied     with     the     In 

lonal  Paper  Company.       Preparatory  t<>  the  erec- 

r»f  the  plant   purchases  of  .Maine  timberlands  on 

have   been   made,   aggregating   more 

than    $1,000,000. 

•  •        • 

Granbj    Paper  Company    of   Pulton.   \'.Y  ,   baa 

I    its   shipments   of    pulpWOOd    from    Canada,    and 

-upph   of  aboul  6,000  cords  on  hand  at  present. 

•  •       • 

Entertainment    Committee  of   the   Paper 

have  arrived  at  a  date  for 

Let,  w  Inch   w  ill   be  held   as  usual   at    the 

righl    <  'lull.   320    Broadwaj         The   date   chosen 

jobbi  i  "I  prominence  in  the 

olitan   district    is  expected   to   be   pre 

its  from   their  mill  eoii- 


Frank  W.  Su terville,  an  extensive  dealer  in  pulp- 
wood  at  Watertown.  N.Y.,  says  that  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per manufacturers  of  this  country  who  are  depend- 
ing upon  Canadian  pulpwood  entirely  or  in  part,  are 
going  to  be  confronted  with  a  serious  situation  within 
a  few  months.  On  a  recent  trip  through  Canada,  Mr. 
Summerville  found  very  few  camps  being  opened  up 
this  winter.  Be  says  that  the  amount  of  pulpwood 
cut  and  peeled  last  year  and  now  on  the  market  is 
the  smallest  in  years.  The  result  is  going  to  be  that 
when  last  year's  peel  is  exhausted  there  will  be  no 
more,  and  the  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  on  this 
side  who  are  dependent  upon  Canada  for  pulpwood 
supply  will  be  left  in  a  had  fix.  "What  will  be  the 
outcome  is  hard  to  foretell."  said  Mr.  Summerville. 
"The  Canadian  dealers  ask  more  for  their  wood  than 
the  American  buyers  think  they  ought  to  pay.  and  the 
result  is  that  there  is  little  being  bought  at  the  pre- 
sent  time." 

•  •      • 

The  (iieat  Northern  Paper  Co.  will  cut  about  the 
same  amount  of  lumber  this  season  on  the  Penobscot 
river  in  Maine  as  usual.  They  nov.  have  forty-two 
camps  and  will  probably  have  many  mere.  They  will 
do  very  little,  if  anything,  on  the  Kennebec.  E.  B. 
Weeks  is  their  su  r\  •<•  j  or-g  ei  tera  1.  and  has  about  40 
scalers   under  him   everj    season. 

•  *        # 

The  total  receipts  of  pulpwood  at  Portland,  Me., 
from  the  Canadian  provinces  in  the  season  which  has 
JUS1    ended   are  59,397  cords,   an  amount    thai    compares 

1  u  with  the  receipts  of  the  past  tow  years,  with  the 
exception  of  1  - n  12 .  which  was  a  banner  year  foi  pulp- 
wood imports,  something  like  97,000  cords  having  ar- 
rived  here. 

•  »       » 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Empire  state  Forest  Pro- 
duets  Association  was  held  in  Utica,  X.Y.,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  12,  at  the  Hotel  Utica.  Tic  committees 
that  reported  were  the  Legislative  Committee,  the 
portation  Committee,  the  Forestry  Committee, 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  Committee  to  Forestry 
Associations  in  Conferences  with  other  organizations. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Frank  L.  Moore,  president  of 
the    Association,    the    organization    has   done   a    greal 

deal     lor    the    WOOd     industry    of    the    State    in    all     lis 

branches, 

•  •       • 

K ■   paper   makers   of    Walertown.    \.Y..    will    go    to 

France  shortly  to  help  out  the  paper  making  industry 
in  Pans  on  account  of  the  curtailment  of  the  labor 
suppc  on  accounl  of  the  w  at 

•  •      • 

The  Hoffman  Vouman's  Paper  Mills  operated  bj  l>\ 
d  Hoffman  located  on  the  barge  canal  island  at  the 
south  end  of  the  dam.  between  the  river  and  the  hare, 
canal.  I  laid w  m vil le.  \  N  .  »as  i>;i. 1 1 \  damaged  bj  fire 
last  week  No  reliable  estimate  has  as  yel  been  made 
l>.\   Mr.  Hoffman  as  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  sustained, 

Inil   rough  estimates  made  by  others  familiar  with  man 

uf  act  tiring  plants.  p|; the  damage  between  $50,000 

and   $100,000 
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The  latest  research  work  concerning  newspaper- 
making  materials  has  been  directed  toward  "Tambuti" 
(or  "Tambookie")  grass,  (Cympopogon  validus  . 
which  grows  profusely  in  Natal,  the  Transvaal  and 
other  parts  of  Smith  Africa.  The  report  which  has 
now  been  issued  is  somewhat  encouraging.  A  sam- 
ple was  submitted  weighing  12  lbs.  and  consisted  of 
lengths  up  to  about  5  ft.  6  in.,  the  stems  measuring 
about  1-tith  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base.  A  chemi- 
cal examination  of  the  grass  gave  the  following  re 
suits  and  the  corresponding  figures  tor  Algerian  es- 
parto grass  are  included  for  the  purposes  of  compari- 
son : 

Tambuti.  Esparto. 

P.C.  P.c 

Moisture    ion  drying  at  100  deg. — 110 

deg.  (' ' 10. 'J 

Ash    (expressed   on  dry   material'..    ..  7.4         3.0 

Field  of  unbleached  pulp  (dried  at  100 

.leg.— 110    deg.    ('. 
ill    Expressed    on    material    dried    at 

Kio  , leg.— 110  deg.  C.) 41.::      32.3 

Expressed   on    material    air    dry 

material .  .        37  .  1        29.5 

Loss  on  weight  of  pidp  on  bleaching  ..  3.1  L.3 
Field   of  bleached   pulp    (dried   at    loo 

Ai'M.        1  10   dee'.    (  '.      expressed    on    Orig 

inal  material  dried  at   100  deg. — 110 

deg.  C 40.0      32.0 

inches,  inches. 

Length  of  ultimate  fibres 0.012    0.012 

to  0.188  to  0.12 

Width 0.081     0.04.") 

The  report  says  that,  on  heating  with  caustic  soda 
solution  under  pressure,  the  Tambuti  (irass  was  read- 
ily converted  into  a  light  fawn  colored  pulp,  which 
was  \cr\  easilj  bleached  to  a  pure  white  product. 
It  will  he  noticed  that  the  yield  of  pulp  is  unusually 
high,  whilst  the  average  length  of  the  ultimate  fibres 
is  eonsiderahh  greater  than  in  the  case  of  Esparto 
t  Irass.  Papermaking  trials  that  have  been  carried 
out  show  that  a  paper  of  fairly  good  strength  can  he 
produced   from  Tambuti  pulp  and  specimens  of  both 

the  bleached   and   unbleached   product    have   beei 

view  in  London.  Tin-  report  concludes:  "The  high 
yield  of  pulp  of  good  quality,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  pulp  is  bleached,  show  that  Tambuti  Grass  is  well 
adapted  for  paper-making  and  the  crude  material 
would  probably  he  worth  about  +J4  equal  to  $18.20 
per  ton  in  London.  It  would,  however,  probably  be 
more  remunerative  to  convert  the  grass  into  'half- 
stuff'  in  Africa  and  either  ship  the  'half-stuff'  to  Eu- 
rope or  utilise  it  locally  for  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per." 

#  *  * 
The  attention  of  Canadian  paper  manufacturers 
should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  neutral 
countries,  in  addition  to  the  United  Kingdom,  special 
reports  by  trade  commissioners  are  being  made  on 
openings  in   the  Dominion  for  paper  men  to  do  busi- 


ness. The  British  Board  of  Trade  lias  included  its  re- 
port in  a  Bulletin  issued  on  the  German  and  Austro- 
Ilungary  competition.  The  German  competition  in 
Canada  is  stated  to  be  pretty  keen  in  Canada.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation should  prove  most  useful  in  handling  the  lo- 
cal trade  prospects  through  the  influence  of  and  by 
the  help  of  the  Dominion  Trade  Boards.  Also,  if  leg- 
islation is  wanted,  now  is  the  time  to  move.  In  Lon- 
don tin'  Paper  .Makers'  Association  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  had  several  conferences  and  consultations, 
but  i  he  results  are  kept  confidential  and  very  rightly 
so.        We  do  not    know  what   the  future  has  in  store. 

•  «        • 

Toward  tin'  end  of  November  the  British  Wood  Pulp 
Association  will  meet,  but  owing  to  the  war  it  has 
been  decided  to  have  no  banquet  this  year.      The  tunc 

tion  was  always  a  most  elaborate  affair,  and  pulp 
men  of  all  nationalities  gathered  round  the  festive 
board.  In  the  first  week  of  November  the  Paper  Ma 
kers'  Association  will  meet  to  discuss  the  present  state 
of  trade,  after  which  an  alfresco  dinner  will  be  held. 
The  paper  makers,  as  a  rule,  say  very  little  for  the 
information  id'  the  outside  world  -they  believe  in  the 
old  adage,  "Silei is  Golden."  The  reporters,  how- 
ever, do  not   t  fink  so. 

•  •        • 

The  question  of  dyestnff  ami  coloring  materials  is 
still  a  problem  amongst  the  British  paper-makers.  They 
are  paying  heavily  for  anything  they  require,  ami 
wall-paper  men  are  feeling  the  position  very  keenly 
in  tin-  mills,  so  much  so  that  tin-  output  is  redi 1  enor- 
mously. Fortunately  stock-  are  fairly  heavy. 
»      •      • 

The  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers.  Ltd..  have  issued 
their  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Augusl  31, 
I'M  |  |i  states  that  the  profits  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £151.499  17s  3d,  ami  '.'11  1,697  have  been  carried  for 
ward  to  next  year's  account. 

•  •       • 

Sir  T.  Vansittarl  Bowater,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
head  of  Bowater  and  Sons,  paper-makers,  etc',  retires 
from  office  in  November.  lb  has  made  a  brilliant 
Lord  Mayor.  The  other  clay  lm  entertained  to  lunch- 
eon some-  of  the-  paper  trad.-  journal  proprietors,  am 
ongsl  whom  was  Mr.  s.  Charles  Phillips,  owner  of 
tin-  "Papermaker,"  who  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
citing and    interesting   tour   in    Belgium    and    Prai , 

e  way.  Mi'.  Phil1  is  volunteered  for  ac- 

tive service  and  has  been  given  a  commission 

•  •        • 

British  mills  are  going  strongly  in  favor  of  elec 
tricity  ami  scarcely  a  month  passes  by  but  reports  arc- 
made  that  it  has  been  introduced  either  for  power  or 
lighting  purposes.  Recently  there  has  been  quite  a 
rush   on  electricity. 

«       »       » 

Mr.  <».  <i.  Wrigley,  of  one  of  the  Bury  paper  mills. 
is   providing  a    hospital    for  wounded   soldiers.      II 

contributed   $2  bio  to  the  Belgian   fund   for   the 

relief    of    distress. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  SEES 

OPENINGS  FOR  CANADIAN  PULP  AND 

PAPER  MAKERS. 

The  Weekly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  points  out  some  markets  which  arc  open  ti> 
Canadian  manufacturers.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Ross,  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Shanghai,  China,  gives  a  list  of  German 
exports  to  China,  and  intimates  thai  the  way  is  now 
clear  for  Canadian  exports.  German  paper  and  card- 
i  to  the  value  of  $382,500  and  wood  pulp  valued 
17,591  went  into  China  last  year. 

Other  countries'  exports  were: — 

Paper.  Pulp. 

France $     7,500         

Belgium 41,875 

Italy 1,875         

ria-Hungary     68.750 

Sweden 963,125 

Norway 13,153  8,694 

The  reports  adds  thai   the  total  Chinese  imporl 
paper,  cardboard   and   strawboard   in   1913   amounted 
to  aboul  $4,000,000. 

Contracts  for  woo, I  pulp  given  to  Scandinavian  ex- 
porters previous  to  the  war  cannot  be  fulfilled  and 
importers  of  tins  product  are  now  Looking  to  Canada 
for  their  supplies. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  says  of  the  Ja] 
paper  trade: — The  total  capital  of  the  thirteen  com- 
panies forming  the  Association  of  Japanese  Paper  Mills 

is  al t  30,000,000  yen    E3,062,500),  and  the  number  of 

mills  owned  by  them  is  twenty.  The  paper  mills 
which  are  outside  the  association  number  eleven,  in- 
cluding  the-  Government  Paper  Mill  and  eight  straw- 
board  factories.  The  production  of  European  styles 
of  paper  excepl  strawboard  in  1913  by  the  associal 
ed  mills  was  295,892,821  pounds. 

Imports  of  paper  in  1912  were  7!i.:',01 .441  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,456,347,  and  in  1913  B3,340,361  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,517,116. 

Imports   of   packing   and    wrapping   paper   in    1913 

show  an  increase  in  value  over  1912  and   1911.     This  in- 

•   may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fad  that  the  manu- 
facture of  such  paper  in  the  home  mills  does  nol  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  demand  all   over  the  country 
for  wrapping  paper. 
Although  for  several  years  the  paper  trade  of  Japan 

had   1 n  dull   partly  owing  to  the   keen  competition 

of  foreign   goods,  at   the  commencement   of   1913  the 

market  began  to  show  si^ns  of  improvement  owing  to 

fnc  active  demand  for  the  products  of  the  home  mills. 

ft  was  realized   that    their  capacity   was   getting  inade 

rowing  demand  and  consequently  several 

companies   decided    to   extend    their   plants,    some   of 

which  have  already  been  completed.       \  Budden  set 

hack,  however,  was  experienced  in  the  summi  r  of  1913 

and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  all   the   mills  were 

-locked  in  all  lines  except  newspaper. 

wing  inquiries  have  been  received: 

1109.  Wood    pulp.     A    corres] hut    in    Spain    re 

luntry   for  Canadian  wood 
pulp,  ispi  nsion    of   s«  edish 

1126.  Pn  lies  to 

Mil      pUlp. 

Li  "  >•  partment   in  rel  ■    the 

ibovi  ould  <pi"t.-  numl 


SWEDISH  PULP  SITUATION. 
irsvarlden,"  Sweden,  says.  October  1*1 : — 

Mechanical    Pulp. —  We    are    informed    that    the    re- 
duction of  the  output  on  air i!  of  the  water-famine 

timated  at  aboul   130  tons  of  dry  pulp  and  about 
600  tons  of  wet  pulp  per  day.  including  such  output 

at   the  paper-mills,  which  is   for  isumption  at   their 

own  mill.  From  all  parts  of  the  country,  excluding 
Norrland,  a  very  low  water-level  is  reported  and  pros- 
pects for  tie-  winter  are  indeed  very  bad. 

mical  Pulp. —  It  has  now  been  confirmed  that  the 
stocks  at  the  cellulose-mills  in  this  country  are  very 
small,  they  are  indeed  very  much  smaller  than  at  this 
time  of  last  year,  for  sulphite  as  well  as  sulphate.  On 
account  of  the  large  sales  for  prompt  delivery  which 
have  been  made  since  the  war.  the  unsold  quantity 
for  delivery  during  the  prevent  year  is  also  very  small. 
the  statistical  position  therefore  is  very  favorable  for 
the  sellers.        Prices  are  unchanged  and  firm. 


HONORED  BY  STAFF. 

<>n  the  occasion  of  his  recent  marriage  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cornelia  Van  Vliet,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  W.  II.  Van  Vliet  of  Lacvolle,  Que.,  Frederick;  J. 
Campbell,  general  manager  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.. 
Windsor  Mills.  Que.  was  presented  by  the  staffs  of 
the  Toronto  ami  Montreal  warehouses  ami  by  the 
mechanical  ami  office  staff  at  the  mills,  with  a  hand- 
some Royal  Windsor  china  set.  accompanied  by  a  con- 
gratulatory addri  ss. 


REID  CASE  IS  CONTINUED. 

The  enquete  in  the  ease  of  R.  11.  Reid,  of  New  York 
state,  who  is  charged  with  obtaining  by  false  pre- 
tence 7,500  shares  of  the  Labrador  Pulp  and  Lumber 
Company,  is  being  continued  before  Judge  St.  Cyr  in 
Montreal.  The  charge  against  Reid,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Montreal  stock  Exchange  and  prominent  in  local 
financial  circles,  is  laid  by  John  McMartin,  of  Corn- 
wall. Ontario;  and  of  Montreal,  who  alleges  that  on  or 
about  the  first  day  id'  April.  1909,  Roberl  Reid,  contrac- 
tor, obtained  with  intent  to  defraud  by  false  pretences, 
from  the  Labrador  Pulp  and  Lumber  Company,  Limit- 
ed, seven  thousand  five  hundred  shares  of  the  common 
-lock  of  that  company,  totalling  in  value  $750,000. 
Mr.  McMartin  swore  to  the  complaint  before  Mr.  Cor- 
riveau,   the  clerk   of   the   Crown   and    Peace. 

A  sensation  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  Reid,  while 
out  on  $40,000  bail,  was  re-arrested  on  information  re- 
ceived at  detective  headquarters  from  Chief  of  Police 
John     A.     Rodland    of    Halifax    that    the    accused     was 

wanted  ai  that  city  on  a  charge  of  dealing  with  a  forg- 
ed document  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged. 


PAPER  TRADE  IN  THE  WEST. 
John  Martm.  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Winni- 
peg, which  has  branches  in  Calgary  and  LMmonton, 
has  been  paying  a  visil  to  the  trade  in  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Holyoke  and  other  eastern  centres.  Recently  he 
celebrated  the  twenty  tilth  anniversary  of  his  advent  in 
the  paper  industry.  Mr.  Martin  makes  trips  twice  a 
year  to  the  various  firms  that  In-  represents  in  order  to 
keep  closely  in  touch  with  manufacturing  conditions. 
new  lines,  output,  etc       He  reports  that   business  in  the 

"    th.     paper    line    is    rather   quiel    at    the   pi 
time  but.  during  the  past   few    weeks,  has  greatly  im- 

!        lb     looks    |,,r    a    decided    betterment      in     the 

spring 
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BEATING-ENGINE    AND    EXTRACTING    APPAR- 
ATUS FOR  MAKING  CELLULOSE. 

BURDETT    LOOM  IS,    of   Hartford,    Conn.,    Patentee. 

Patented  August  25,  1914. 

According  to  the  inventor's  description,  this  inven- 
tion relates  to  a  closed  beating  engine  and  connecting 
apparatus  for  digesting  woody  material  and  plants 
to  make  cellulose,  and  preparing  finished  paper  stock 
directly  in  the  engine:  also  for  saving  extracted 
natural  constituents  such  as  tannic  acid,  fatty  acids, 
volatile  and  other  oils,  gums,  and  resins,  and  re-using 
fatty  acids  and  other  solvents  in  a  subsequent  opera- 
tion. 

The  principal  object  of  my  invention  is  to  provide  an 
improved  construction  of  beating  engine,  in  which 
woody  and  other  fibrous  material  may  be  reduced  to 
pulp  or  cellulose  under  pressure,  and  in  which  the  ma- 
terial may  be  caused  to  circulate  while  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  beating  drum  and  blades  till  a  washed, 
clean  and  bleached  cellulose  is  prepared  ready  for 
paper   making. 

Another  object  is  to  provide  special  means  in  a 
closed  digester  and  beating  engine,  for  causing  a  forced 
circulation  of  extracting  and  dissolving  Liquor  and 
fibrous  material  or  pulp,  wherebj  every  part  of  the 
fibrous  material  may  be  repeatedlj  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  beating  drum  and  blades,  and  the  mass 
of  material  agitated  for  facilitating  the  extraction  and 
removal  of  oils,  gums  and  resinous  ma 

Another  object  is  to  provide  an  apparatus,  including 
a  (dosed  beating  engine  and  extractor  for  circulating 
hot  water  or  solvenl  liquor,  reheating  such  water  or 
liquor,  separating  and  storing  watery  extracts,  such 
as  tannic   ami   other  acids,   volatile  and   other  oils,   and 

resinous   and    gui v    matter    from    wood    and    plants 

whereby  great  economy  may  be  effected  and  imprved 
prducts  btained. 

Different  kinds  of  wood  and  and  plants  contain  a 
variety  of  constituents,  such  as  tannic  and  other  acids, 
gums.  wax.  turpenes,  oils  and  resinous  substances, 
according  to  the  character  or  kind  of  wood  or  plant, 
which  substances  are  not  useful  or  desirable  in  cellu- 
lose Tor  making  paper,  in  fact,  detrimental  thereto. — 
but  which,  if  separated  from  the  wood  and  from  one 
another,  are  quite  valuable  lor  use  in  the  arts,  and 
which  when  separated,  leave  the  fiber  of  wood  or 
plants  in  the  cleanest  and  best  condition  for  making 
superior  pulp  or  cellulose,  with  a  reduced  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labor  and  a  reduced  percentum  of 
chemicals,    heretofore    required    for    that    purpose. 

My  apparatus  is  especially  adapted  for  extracting 
and  separating  the  various  useful  constituents  and 
utilizing  them  as  far  as  possible  in  making  cellulose. 

The  matter  constituting  my  invention  will  be  de- 
fined in  the  claims. 

I  will  now  describe  my  apparatus  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  drawing,  in  which — 

Figure  1  represents  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  closed 
beating  engine,  and  extractor  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  my  invention.  Fig.  'J.  represents  a  sectional 
elevation  of  a  beating  engine  and  connecting  appara- 


tus lor  separating  and  collecting  extracted  material, 
a  reheater  for  solvent  liquor,  a  gas  heater  and  connec- 
tions, and  other  devices  for  collecting  and  saving  use- 
ful products. 

In  the  apparatus  I  provide  seven  principal  parts  or 
devices  consisting  of  a  beating  engine  and  extractor  1, 
an  expansion  ami  depositing  chamber  30-  -30a,  heating 
coils  :;ii  located  in  a  furnace  below  the  bottom  of  en 
gine  1  ;  a  condenser  ."■"_'.  a  gas  beating  coil  44  in  a 
furnace,  a  gas  force  pump  til',  and  a  disintegrator  tank 
68,  these  parts  being  suitably  connected  by  valved 
pipes,  and  a  circulating  force  pump  being  connected  by 
valved  pipes,  and  a  circulating  force  pump  being  con- 
nected in  t  he  s;j  stem. 

The   closed   circulating  and    beating   engine    1,   may 

1 Onstructed     of    cast     iron    or    other    suitable    metal, 

and  has  four  principal  body  portions,  consisting  of  the 
lower  transverse  horizontal  body  -  2b,  and  collections 
■'<  la,  an  upper  inclined  conveyer  pipe  or  trunk  4.  and 
an  uprighl  end  .">,  suitably  connected  together  l<>  form 
a  circulating  chamber  for  fibre-material  ami  treating 
liquor  or  water.  To  one  end  of  the  drum-chamber  2a 
is  connected  a  T  2b,  having  an  opening  and  a  cover 
plate  a  for  permitting  inspection,  or  for  other  de- 
sired purpose.  To  tin-  other  end  of  chamber  2r  is  con- 
nected a  corner  T  a.  having  a   blow    oil'  or  discharge 

pipe    3a.      To    this    T    is    I- ■cteil    an    upper    cross     la. 

which  in  turn  is  connected  to  the  inclined  transverse 
conveyer  pipe  or  trunk  4.  These  castings  are  belted 
together  at  their  flanges.  The  cross  casting  4a  has  a 
top  opening  winch  is  closed  b.\   a  cover  [date  4b.  also 

ai ter  en, I   opening   which    is  dosed    by   tin-  thrust 

plat.'  4o.  having  a  socket  15,  containing  a  thrust  collar 
ami  washer,  for  the  end  of  shaft  13.  To  the  trunk  4. 
is  connected  an  angle  cross  casting  h.  to  which  is  also 
connected  the  top  mouthpieci  6a  and  the  uprighl  pipe 
connection  5,  which  connects  at  its  Lower  end  with  the 
lower  cornel-  T  connection  5a,  which  has  a  support 
ing  web  5b.  The  upper  flanged  end  of  the  mouthpiece 
is  provided  with  a  circular  groove  tor  receiving  the 
cover  7.  which  is  provided  with  a  circular  rib  to  make 
a  tighl  joint  with  said  groove.  Tin-  cover  will  be  se- 
cured in  place  by  bolts  7a  ami  is  provided  with  a 
screw-eye  7b.  The  casting  6  is  provided  with  a  circu- 
lar shoulder  6b  within  the  mouthpiece  6a,  for  support- 
ing a  perforated  screen  plate  or  sieve  id.  To  the  cov- 
er 7  is  secured  a  pipe  or  rod  !».  having  a  flange  at  its 
lower  end.  to  which  is  connected  the  plate  L0,  so  that 
the   said   plate   may    be   removed    with   tin-   cover.        The 

mouthpiece  is  provided  with  a  discharge  pipe  connec- 
tion 8,  collecting  with  a  discharge  pipe  8a,  which  con- 
nects with  tin-  expansion  ami  depositing  chamber  30 
and  is  provided  with  a   valve  1, 

In  the  pipe  or  trunk  1  is  placed  a  screw  conveyei  12 
having  a  shaft  1  3resting  at  its  lower  end  in  t lie  soc- 
ket 15,  and  passing  at  its  upper  end  through  a  stuffing 
box  and  plate  14.  In  practice  a  belt  wheel  or  any  suit- 
able gear  wheel  will  be  secured  to  shaft  13  for  turning 
the  screw  -conveyer. 

The  ciner  casting  5a  is  provided  with  a  pipe  con- 
nection It;  for  tin-  return  circulating  pipe  :;:»  leading 
from  the  top  of  the  heating  coil.  Within  the  casting 
5a  is  extended  an  injecting  pipe  17.  as  a  continuation 
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of  the  return  pipe  39.  This  serves  as  one  of  the  means 
for  causing  a  forced  circulation  through  the  beating 
engine. 

f ii  the  chamber  2a  is  mounted  a  beating  drum  18  on 
a  shaft  19  in  a  journal  box  20  in  a  well  known  manner. 
Below  the  drum,  in  a  suitable  casing  is  placed  an  ad- 
justable bed  plate  21,  having  the  usual  knives  or  blades, 
and  made  adjustable  toward  or  from  the  drum  by  spe- 
cial adjusting  mechanism  22  in  a  casing  23.  A  clean- 
out  door  l'4  is  provided  in  the  lower  part  of  the  drum 
chamber.  The  upper  wall  of  the  drum  chamber  2a  is 
suitably  curved  to  conform  approximately  to  the  curve 
of  the  drum,  but  so  as  to  approach  it  closer  at  the  up- 
per corner  2c  of  the  chamber.  The  drum  will  revolve 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  The  opening  between 
the  upper  wall  and  the  drum  is  flaring  from  the  nar- 
row slit  2c  to  the  wide  opening  2d.  The  construction 
of  the  upper  wall  serves  to  prevent  inosl  of  the  Gbre 
mat  circulating  around  with  the  drum. 

To  the  mouthpiece  6a  is  connected  a  water  and  va- 
por discharge  pipe  sa.  having  a  valve  b,  which  con- 
nects with  an  expansion  and  depositing  chamber,  30 — 
30a,  at  the  top  of  which  connects  a  vapor  discharge 
pipe  31,  having  a  valve  <■.  Leading  to  a  condenser  32. 

The  expansion  and  depositing  chamber  30 — 30a  is 
of  a  suitable  height  and  diameter  to  provide  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  vapors  ami  partial  cooling  of  the  li- 
quor  to  facilitate  deposil  ol  resinous  or  gummy  ma- 
terial. At  the  lower  end  the  chandler  is  made  with 
tapering  walls  terminating  with  a  discharge  pipe  hav- 
ing  a  valve  g  for  drawing  oil'  gummy  or  resinous  mat- 

A  steam  '-oil  38  is  placed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  de- 
positing chamlier  I'm-  melting  gummy  or  resinous  ma- 
terial in  case  ii  becomes  cold  and  hardened.  At  about 
the  midle  height  of  chandler  30  -30a  is  placed  a  sep 
arating  dune-  or  hood  33  which  may  he  attached  at  its 
edges  to  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  as  shown  in  fig.  '1. 
In  this  construction  the  outlet  pipe  31  connects  with  the 
wall  of  chamber  30a  at  the  top  of  the  dome  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  valve  e.  The  dome  33  is  Located  below 
tin-   connection   of  the   water   and     vapor    discharge 

pipe  8a  from  the  engine  and  extractor  1  and  provides 
a  vapor  expansion  chamlier  or  space  3D  above  it.  and 
a  depositing  or  catch  all  chamber  or  space  30a   helow 

it.  This  dome  acts  as  a  deflector  and  separator  to  cause 
the  rosin  or  gummy  matter  to  he  deposited  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chandler  while  the  water  in-  treating  Liquor 

flows  up  into  tlie  dome  ami  thence  off  to  tl ireulating 

pump  35.       A  positively   acting  rotarj   pressure  pump 

preferably  used,  though  some  other  kind  of  posi 

ire  pump  may  he  employed.       A  discharge 

connects    with    the    pump    and     leads    to    the 

lie.  ei-  end  of  a  series  of  heating  coils  36  suitably   sup 
d  in  a  furnace  :;7      These  ends  are  connected  in  a 
-   by  means  of  return    bends    h     which     extend 
through  the  wall  of  the  furnace.     Near  the  bottom  of 
provided  a  perforated  arch  3,7a  for  dis- 
tributing tie-  L-;is  flame  and  protecting  the  lower  heat- 
coil.      A  lire  chamber  is  provided  helow   thi 

is  preferably  burned  in  the  tire  chamber  and 
ipplied  by  a  pipe  l<>  having  a  valve  l<    and  a  burn 

er  k  itablj    kind    in    the   lire   chamlier. 

In   order  to  secure  satisfactory    heating   and   ■ 
lation  of  treating  liquid   through   tie-  apparatus,   the 

located     SO    that     the     top     thereof    Is     helow      the 

•  i.e  engine  ami  exl  i  actor  1. 
To  thi   'op  of  the  heating  coil  is  connected  a  return 

pip'  tl  m,  and   this  pipe   is  also 


connected  to  the  pipe  connection  16  at  the  bottom  oi 
the  engine  1.  The  pipe  39  is  provided  with  a  check 
valve  f.  A  check  valve  f  is  also  placed  in  the  Lower 
end  of  pipe  35a  at  its  connection  with  the  coil.  These 
check  valves  prevent  hack  flow  of  water  Erom  the  en- 
gine. A  water  supply  pipe  41.  having  a  valve  1  con- 
nects with  the  mouthpiece  or  may  connect  at  other 
desired  part  of  the  apparatus. 

A  second  heating  furnace  42,  containing  a  gas  heat- 
ing coil  44  is  provided  for  heating  gas  to  be  used,  it 
necessary,  in  drying  the  contents  of  the  heating  en- 
gine after  a  material  has  been  treated  with  a  solvent 
solution.  A  gas  supply  pipe  43.  ha  vine-  a  valve  n  sup- 
plies a  burner  o  in  the  furnace.  A  gas  supply  pip'  !■'. 
leading  from  a  gasholder  4<i.  and  having  a  valve  p  con- 
nects with  the  heating  coil  44.  A  pipe  47  leads  from 
the  cod  into  the  lower  part  of  the  engine  1.  and  is  pro- 
\  ided  with  a  valve  q.    An  outlet  pipe  50,  having  a 

ets  with  the  mouthpiece  6a,  and  leads  to  a  sec- 
ond condenser  56  from  which  a  pipe  57  leads  to  a  ro- 
tar\  exhauster  58.  The  condenser  is  provided  with 
a  draw-off  pip''  and  valve  w.  A  pipe  59,  haying  a 
valve  r  leads  from  the  exhauster  and  connects  with  the 
pipe  47a,  connecting  with  pipe  45.  A  branch  pipe  60, 
having  a  valve  x  connects  pipe  oil  with  the  holder, 
(las  drawn  from  the  engine  and  extractor  may  thus  he 
returned  cither  directly  to  the  heating  coil  or  to  the 
holder,  fold  gas  may  also  he  passed  from  the  hold- 
er through  pipe  47a.  having  a  valve  p',  into  the  heating 
engine. 

A  compression  pump  62  may  he  used  to  draw  gas  di 
rectly  from  the  holder  46  through  pipe  66,  <y  hot  gas 
from   the  heater  through   pipes  66,  66a   and   47,  and   dis- 

charge  i1  through  pipe  63,  ami  branch  64  in  the  top  of 
an  elevated  Iced  tank  til.  for  holding  alkaline  chemical 
or  bleaching  liquor.  The  pipe  66a  has  a  valve  c". 
A  pipe  62a,  having  a  valve  z  connects  tank  Id  with  pipe 
oil  leading  to  the  mouthpiece  tia  of  the  engine.  The 
tank  61  is  provided  with  a  cover  y  and  its  supply  pipe 
i;f  is  provided  with  a  valve  a'.  A  branch  pipe  65,  hav- 
ing a  valve  h'  connects  with  a  pipe  63  and  with  the 
mouthpiece  6a  for  admitting  gas  under  pressure  direct- 
ly to  the  beating  engine  when  required  for  blowing  out 
the  cellulose  or  other  i  ontents. 

To  pipe  39,  leading  from  the  heating  coil  36  is  con 
nected  a  blow-off  pipe  52,  having  a  valve  s  and  con 

tine   with  a  storage  and  settling  tank  51.        To  pipe 

39  is  also  connected  a  draw-oil'  pipe  53,  which  con 
nects  by  a  branch  pipe  and  valve  s'  with  a  lank  54 
and  l>.\  a  second  branch  pipe  ami  valve  t  with  another 
lank  55.    These  tanks  o I     55  are  provided  respectively 

with   faucets  ii  and   \  . 

A  pulp  receiving  ami  disintegrating  tank  68,  is  con 
neeted  bj  a  blow  oil'  pipe  3a  having  a  valve  I  to  the 
discharge  pipe  al  the  bottom  of  the  engine  ami  extrac- 
tor 1.  ami  is  provided  in  its  top  plate  with  a  target 
69  against  which  the  pulp  is  blown  for  separating 
ami  disintegrating  it.  The  tank  is  also  provided  at 
the  top  with  a  purge  pipe  7u  having  a  valve  71  for  the 
escape  of  vapors  Across  the  lower  end  of  tans  68, 
about  one  fourth  of  its  height  from  the  bottom,  is  se 
cured  a  grid  ami  filler  cloth  72.  providing  a  compart- 
ment 73  helow  for  receiving  liquor  and  to  the  bot- 
tom is  com ted  a  drain  pipe  71.  having  a  valve  d', 

for  discharging  the  liquor.       A  pipe  75  connects  with 

the   bottom    of   the   tank    and   extends    np    into   compart 
■    73    where    its    Upper    end    is    provided    With    a    plug 

d  this  pipe  serves  for  discharging  the  pulp  alter 
\  gas  I'M"'  65a,  hai  ing  a  \  alve 


men!     . 

ha\  ing  been  drained. 
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(■'.  leads  from  a  compression  pump  62  and  connects 
with  tank  6S  just  above  the  pulp  discharging  nozzle  1" 
for  supplying  gas  under  pressure  to  carry  off  much  of 
the  watery  vapor  at  the  time  the  pulp  is  blown  against 
the  targel  69,  so  that  much  of  the  black  liquor,  which 
would  otherwise  settle  with  the  pulp  onto  the  filter 
cloth,  will  be  taken  up  and  carried  off  witb  the  gas. 
As  a  result  of  tbis  operation  there  is  left  less  liquor  to 
wasb  out  of  tin'  cellulose  and.  therefore,  tin-  cellulose 
will  be  much  cleaner  when  removed  from  the  tank. 
The  purge  pipe  70  will  preferably  connect  by  pip'-  77 
having  valve  h'  witb  a  condenser  7^  for  separating  wa- 
ter or  any  other  condensable  matter  from  the  gas. 
The  gas,  freed  from  condensable  matter,  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  holder  or  to  a  heater. 

By  constructing  tin-  beating  engine  and  extractor  as 
shown  in  Pig.  1.  1  provide  for  effectively  circulating 
the  fibre  material  and  solvent,  "1-  other  treating  liquor, 
grinding  action  of  the  drum  and  blades  of  tin-  bed 
and  repeatedly  subjecting  them  to  the  beating  and 
plate.  Pour  paits  or  devices  are  provided  for  aid- 
ing circulation,  consisting  of  the  revolving  drum  18,  the 
inclined  screw  conveyer  12,  in  pipe  4.  the  down-take 
pipe  5,  in  which  'he  weight  of  material  aids  by  gravity ; 
and  the  injecting  pipe  17  leading  from  pipe  :!!»  ami  the 
force  pump  35.  These  parts  work  barn iously  to- 
gether,   ami    if    the    drum    is    stopped    the    other    parts 


would  still  act  to  circulate  the  treating  Liquor  through 
the  fibre  material  for  extracting  tannic  and  fatty  acids. 
volatile  oil.  other  oil.  iiiims,  resins,  etc.,  or  for  circu- 
lating a  washing  or  bleaching  liquid  through  the  ma- 
terial. 

By  beating  wood  to  a  moderate  temperature,  rang- 
ing between  215  >U-u-  ami  245  deg.  I-'.,  decomposition  i- 
set  up.  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  number  of  acids 
(if  the  fatty  acid  series  and  by  raising  the  temperature 
there  are  formed  other  fatty  acids.  The  formation  of 
fatty  acids,  among  which  acetic  acid  appears  in  I 

quantity,  com aces,  according  to  Gillot  at  255  deg. 

P.  Other  fatty  acids  are  formed,  such  as  formic  acid, 
propionic  acid,  butyric  acid,  valeric  acid.  etc..  at  the 
above  and  higher  temperatures.  Simultaneously  with 
the  formation  of  these  acids,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide  and  mathane  are  evolved  from  the  wood,  and 
these  bodies  in  a  nascent  state  may  act  upon  the  acids 
so  that  the  Latter  may  undergo  decomposition  by  more 
vigorous  beating  and  a  large  number  of  products  of 
decomposition  may  be  formed.  Among  such  products 
are  found  methyl  alcohol  (wood  spirits  .  acetone  and 
metacetone,  methyl  acetic  ether,  aldehyde  and  dimethyl 
acetal.        1   have  discovered  that  these  above-mentioned 


fatty  acids,  gases  and  other  products  of  decomposi- 
tion when  diffused  in  hot  water  are  an  excellent  solvent 
for  the  cellular  structure  .the  gummy  and  resinous  ma- 
terial found  in  wood  and  plants  .and  that,  if  the  mix- 
ture or  solution  is  circulated  in  contact  with  the  wood 
or  plants  to  be  treated  the  contained  resinous  matter. 
oils,  and  turpentine  or  other  volatile  oil  will  be  quick- 
ly liberated  and  may  be  drawn  off  with  circulating  wa- 
ter. The  turpentine  and  more  volatile  oil  will  pass 
off  in  the  form  of  vapor  and  will  be  condensed,  and  the 
rosin  and  gum  will  pass  off  in  a  melted  semi-liquid 
condition,  ami  will  be  deposited  and  recovered.  1 
have  also  discovered  that  the  fatty  acids  and  other  sol 
vents  may  be  most  effevtivelj  and  economically  pro 
duced  and  diffused  in  water  by  first  heating  fresh  w  a 
ter  and  circulating  it  in  contact  with  the  wood,  or 
plants  to  be  treated  at  gradually  increasing  tempera- 
tures, ranging  from  212  deg.  to  approximately  300  deg. 
P.  The  volatile  solvent  is  readily  extracted  from  the 
wood  or  plants  and  diffused  in  the  water  and  the  mix- 
ture is  passed  from  tie-  engine  and  extractor  through  a 
heater  where  the  temperature  is  raised  and  is  then  cir- 
culated   up  through    tie-   w I   or   plants,   in   the   engine 

ami  extractor.  The  circulation  of  the  water  and  sol 
vent  in  contact  with  the  wood  or  plants  and  through 
the  heater,  the  temperature  being  gradually  increased, 
is  continued  till  the  solvent  has  liberated  the  turpen- 
tine, oil.  resinous  and  gummy  matter  and  these  valu- 
able products  have  been  recovered.  The  treatment 
nia.\  be  continued  for  six  to  twelve  hours,  according  to 
the  character  of   tin-   wood   or   plants   and    tie     tempera 

ture  of  the  treating  liquor. 

In  the  operation  of  preparing  fatty  acid  solvent  from 

tin-  wood  or  other  fibre  material,  hot  Lras.  such  as  w I 

producer-gas,  heated  to  a  temperature  between 
■  g.  P.  ami  300  deg.  P.  in  the  coil  44.  may  be  ad 
milled  to  the  engine  and  extractor  through  pipe  17  and 
circulated  alone  or  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  wa- 
ter through  and  in  contact  with  the  fibre  material.  By 
means  of  this  circulating  warm  or  hot  gas  for  some 
lime,  thirty  to  ninety  minutes  in  contact  with  the 
fibre  material  tin-  fatty  acids,  gases  and  other  solvents 
w  ill  be  extracted  ami  formed  from  the  wood  and  mixed 
with  the  water  or  other  liquor.  At  the  time  the  warm 
or  hot  gas  is  circulated,  the  volatile  extract  is  prefer- 
ably not  drawn  o  ami  condensed,  but  is  retained  in  the 
circulating  fluid  tor  its  solvent  action  on  the  cellular 

ture  ami  on  the  gummj  and  resinous  matter.  The 
extraction  of  fatty  acids  and  other  solvents  by  gas 
is  rapid  and  is  quite  effective  in  connection  with  circu- 
lated water,  when  conducted  substantially  as  above 
described. 

I  preferably  tirst  remove  tannic  acid  from  the  wood 
or  plant  material,  as  it  can  be  extracted  at  low  tempera 
ture.  between  120  deg.  ami  170  deg.  P.,  ami  if  left  in 
tin-  wood  during  tin-  pulping  operation,  combines  with 
tin-  fibre,  imparting  thereto  a  dark  color,  and  cannot 
then  be  washed  out  with  water  alone,  but  must  be  re- 
moved by  alkali  and  bleaching  agents,  entailing  addi- 
tional expense. 

In  operating  the  apparatus,  the  engine  and  extractor 
1.  i-  partially  tilled  with  chips  of  wood  or  cut  fibrous 

plant  mat. -rial  through  the  mouthpiece  (la.  at  which 
time  the  cover  i.  ami  screen  lu.  will  be  removed.  The 
screen  plate  pi.  will  be  attached  to  the  flange  of  pipe  :i. 
so  that  the  screen  may  be  removed  with  the  cover.  Af- 
ter the  engine   is  suitably  charged   tl over  will  be 

se  ured  in  place  by  the  bolts  7a.  The  whole  system  is 
new  tilled  with  water  or  a  solvent  liquor  admitted  by 
pipe  41  ami  caused  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  discharge 
pipe  8a,  at   its  collection  with  the  expansion  chamber 
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30.  Gas  may  now  be  admitted  to.  and  ignited  at  the 
burners  k'  below  the  eoils.  and  the  circulating  force 
pump  35  is  started.  This  causes  circulation  of  water 
being  injected  through  pipe  IT.  for  causing  better  cir- 
culation  through  the  engine  and  extractor.  The  wa- 
ter is  circulated  at  a  temperature  between  120  deg. 
F.  and  170  deg.  P.  through  the  body  of  chips  or  plant 
material  for  first  removing  tannic  acid.  Circulation 
of  water  at  this  low  temperature  is  continued  until  all, 
or  most  of  the  tannic  acid  lias  hem  extracted,  then  this 
acid  solution  is  drawn  into  a  tank  54,  by  < >  1 » ■  1 1 i 1 1 lt  the 
valve  s'  in  pipes  33. 

The  system  is  again  tilled  with  water,  or  a  fatty 
acid  solvent  solution  made  by  a  previous  treatment  of 
wood  chips,  and  the  pump  35  again  put  in  motion,  and 
the  heat  may  he  gradually  increased  in  the  furnace  37. 
As  the  circulating  water  becomes  heated,  approxima- 
tely to  212  deg.  P.,  some  of  the  fatty  acids  are  pro- 
duced and  passed  with  the  water  into  the  heating  coils. 
e  temperature  of  the  water  is  gradually  increased 
other  fatty  acids,  gases,  and  products  of  deeomposition 
are  formed  and  diffused  through  tile  water.  The  hot 
circulating  water  ami  the  solvent  fatty  acids  soon  com- 
mence to  dissolve  the  cellular  structure  and  release  tur- 
pentine, or  volatile  oil  and  gummy  or  resinous  matter 
from  the  wood-chips  or  plants.  The  turpentine  ana 
other  volatile  oil  vapor  passed  with  the  water  or  liquor 
into  chamber  30 — 30a.  where  the  volatile  vapors  sep- 
arate and  till  the  upper  part  of  chamber  30.  from  which 
they  pass  off  through  pipes  31.  to  the  condenser  32, 
where  condensation  is  effected.  At  the  same  time 
the  resin  or  gum  which  has  been  released  from  the 
wood  or  plant  material  is  passed  with  the  water  down 
past  the  separating  dome  33.  and  the  resin  or  gum  is  de- 
posited in  the  lower  part  of  chamber  30a,  while  the 
water  passes  up  through  the  dome  :'>:!.  and  thence  by 
pipe  34,  the  pump  35  and  pipe  35a  into  the  bottom  of 
the  heating  coils  3d.  and  thence  through  pipe  39  into 
the  bottom  of  tlie  engine. 

By  circulating  the  hot  water  up  through  the  body 
of  material  in  the  engine  the  resinous  gummy  matter  is 
carried  upward  and  floated  off  with  the  water  through 
pipe  8a  into  the  expansion  and  depositing  chamber  30 
—30a. 

The  circulating  hoi  water  or  solvent  liquor  agitates 
the  body  of  chips  or  plant  material  and  prevents  pack- 
ing, and  continuously  carries  away  the  extracted  ma- 
terial sii  as  to  continuously  bring  fresh  liquor  into  con- 
tact with  the  chips,  thereby  effectively  exerting  its  bo! 
v.nt  action  on  the  cellular  structure  so  as  to  release  the 
gummy  and  resinous  constituents.  In  the  expansion 
and  depositing  chamber  30  30a  the  liquor  is  partially 
cooled  and  quieted,  so  that  the  rosin  or  gum  becomes 
hardened  and  will  readily  settle  to  the  bottom  of  cham- 
ber  ■ 

The  temperature  of  the  water  or  liquor  may  be  grad- 
ually raise, |  in  the  heating  coils  to  approximately 
deg  I''.,  and  it  will  become  charged  \\  i 1 1 1  an  hi- 
ring percentage  of  fatty  acids.  eases,  etc..  and  these 
act  with  increasing  energj  to  dissolve,  release  and  ex- 
tract the  turpentine,  oil.  resinous  and  other  gummy 
matter   from   the   material   until    it    is  substantially    free 

BUCfa   constituents.       The   operation   may   I on 

tinned    for   a    period    varying    from    6    to    12    hour-,    at 

til'  to  the  character  of  the  wood  or  plant   being 
ited. 

During  the  above  described  operation  of  extracting 

■  •in    the   fibre   material   the   screw    eon 

■  12,  ma)  be  operated  rculation  and  agi 

Material  iii  tin-  engine       The  pump  35  will 

•  i   force  liquor  through   the  heater  and 


thence  through  the  injector  pipe  17.  thereby  causing 
circulation  thereof  through  the  fibre  material  and  up 
to  the  overflow  pipe  8 — 8a  leading  from  the  mouth- 
piece to  th«'  expansion  and  depositing  chamber  30 — 
30a. 

At  suitable  intervals,  the  valve  g  may  be  opened 
and  the  resinous  or  gummy  matter  discharged  from 
the  chamber  30a,  but  this  may  lie  mostly  discharged  at 
the  end   of  the   operation. 

At  any  suitable  stage  in  the  operation,  when  the 
chip  or  plant  material  has  become  sufficiently  softened 
and  partially  freed  from  gummy  or  resinous  material 
the  beating  drum  18  may  be  set  in  motion  and  the  ma- 
terial subjected  to  beating,  rubbing  and  grinding  while 
at  the  same  time  the  hot  solvent  liquor  is  circulated 
through  the  engine. 

When  treatment  of  the  material  in  the  engine  is  com- 
pleted, the  valve  b  in  pipe  8a  may  be  closed  and  the 
blow  off  valve  s  opened,  permitting  the  water  or  liquor 
containing  the  fatty  acid  to  be  blown  off  into  the 
storage  and  settling  tank  51,  where  it  is  reserved  for 
treating  a  succeeding  charge  of  fibre  material  in  the 
engine  and  extractor.  This  blowing  off  operation  may 
be  facilitated  by  admitting  compressed  gas  from  pump 
62  through  pipe  ti.'i  into  the  top  of  the  engine.  The 
wood  chips  or  other  fibrous  material  in  the  treating 
engine  will  now  be  practically  free  from  gum.  resin, 
and  oily  matter,  and  the  pores  will  he  open  so  as  to 
be  readily  permeated  by  caustic-soda  or  other  solution. 


The  cleaned  fibrous  material  may  be  conveniently 
reduced  to  cellulose  directly  in  the  engine,  which  now 
becomes  a  digester  and  beating  engine,  by  admitting 

fresh  water  through  pipe  41  and  the  desired  per  cent 
of  caustic  Soda  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  from  tank 
til  The  beater  drum  Is,  and  the  circulating  devices 
will   be   put    into  operation   at    the   desired   staL'e   of  the 

process.  The  circulating  pump  35  will  be  put  into 
operation   and   the   liquor  caused   to   circulate   in   the 

direction  of  the  arrows  through  the  heater  3li  and  up 
through  the  material  till  digestion  and  reduction  to 
pulp  or  cellulose  is  completed.  The  temperature  may 
be  raised  to  250  deg.  P.,  or  higher  if  required,  and  at 
intervals  more  alkaline  solution  admitted  from  tank 
61  Qas  under  pressure  ma\  be  admitted  b\  pipe 
i' I  into  the  top  of  tank  Iii  for  forcing  the  alkali] 
li  tion  into  the  engine.  Owing  to  the  preliminary 
thorough  preparation  of  the  chips,  or  fibre  material 
the  percentage  of  caustic  soda,  sulphite  of  soda  or  other 
chemical  used  for  digesting  the  fibrous  material,  will 
I"  irerj  much  smaller  than  that  required  in  the  ordin- 
ary process  The  heat  and  pressure  will  be  much  low- 
er, and  the  tune  will  be  much  redu 1  for  reducing  the 

material  to  a  good  strong  fibre  pulp  or  cellt 
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The  cellulose  prepared  as  above  described,  freed 
from  gums  and  resins,  will  be  bleached  to  the  desired 
extent  with  a  comparatively  small  per  cent  of  chloride 
of  lime  or  other  bleaching  agent  and  thus  great  econ- 
omy effected,  while  the  cellulose  will  have  greatly  in- 
creased strength  of  fibre.  The  low  heat  and  pressure 
employed  in  the  digester  also  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  fibre.  The  low  heat  and  pressure  employ- 
ed in  the  digester  also  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
the  fibre  in  the  cellulose. 

Owing  to  the  reduced  amount  of  caustic  soda  and  the 
shorter  time  required  in  digesting  the  prepared  chips 
the  fibre  of  the  cellulose  will  have  greater  strength 
than  that  produced  in  the  usual  way. 

After  reduction  the  fibrous  material,  by  diges- 
tion with  alkali  or  alkaline  salt,  to  pulp  or  cellulose, 
has  been  completed,  that  is  cooked  in  the  engine,  I 
may  draw  off  the  alkaline  liquor  through  pipe  3a,  and 
admit  fresh  warm  or  cold  water  through  pipe  41  to 
tlie  digester  and  engine  and  circulate  such  water  re- 
peatedly through  the  cellulose  by  means  of  pump  35 
and  conveyer  12  for  washing  out  the  alkali  and  dis- 
solved or  saponified  oily  or  resinous  matter.  The  firsl 
wash  liquor  may  be  drawn  off  and  fresh  water  again  ad- 
mitted and  circulated  till  the  cellulose  is  sufficiently 
clean.  The  finished  cellulose  may  be  blown  off  through 
pipe  3a  to  the  disintegrating  tank  68. 

The  cellulose  having  been  produced,  gas  under  pres- 
sure is  supplied  from  pump  b'2  through  pipe  65  to  the 
top  of  the  engine  and  then  valve  1'  is  opened  and  the 
cellulose  is  discharged  through  blow-oil'  pipe  3a  and 
nozzle  1"  against  the  target  6!)  in  the  top  of  tank  68. 
Here  the  particles  which  adhere  together  will  he  dis- 
integrated and  separated.  At  the  same  time  gas  un- 
der pressure  will  he  admitted  through  pipe  65,  jusl 
above  the  discharge  nozzle  1".  so  as  to  catch  the  spray 
of  loquor,  containing  coloring  matter  and  some  residue 
of  gummy  matter,  and  carry  it  out  through  the  purge 
pipe  70.  The  top  valve  71  may  he  open,  so  as  to  blow 
the  gas  and  vapors  into  the  open  air.  hut  said  valve 
will  preferably  he  (dosed  ami  the  gas  and  vapors  con 
ducted  by  pipe  77.  its  valve  V  being  open,  to  a  con- 
denser 78,  where  tin'  Liquor  vapor  will  be  condensed, 
while  tlie  gas  will  he  freed  and  returned  to  the  holder, 
or  to  a  heater  to  he  again  heated  and  then  compressed 
to  he  used  over  again  for  blowing  out  colored  liquor 
vapor.  Any  liquor  which  drains  from  the  pulp 
through  the  filter  cloth  72  will  he  drawn  off  from  com- 
partment 73  as  required.  The  pulp  or  cellulose  may 
he  discharged  from  tank  lis  by  opening  valve  76  in 
pipe  75,  into  a  bleaching  or  other  tank. 

By  first  extracting  and  removing  the  tannic  acid 
from  the  wood.  1  prevent  discoloration  of  the  cellulose. 
The  tannic  acid  is  left  in  the  treating  tank  combines 
with  the  fibre  ami  becomes  fixed  so  that  it  cannot  be 
removed  by  ordinary  washing,  hut  must  be  removed 
by  chemical  treatment,  entailing  additional  expense  for 
chemicals  ami  requiring  additional  time  for  treatment. 

Strength,  toughness  and  elasticity  arc  characteristic 
of  the  fibre  in  the  cellulose  produced  by  my  process. 


LINER  FOR  WOOD  PULP  DIGESTERS. 
GEORGE  ERNEST  MILLER,  Madison,  Me.,  Patentee 
— Patented  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  September  1,  1914. 

The  inventor  says:  My  invention  relates  primarily 
to  digesters  for  cooking  wood  or  other  material  used 
for  making  pulp,  but  more  especially  to  the  lining  of 
tin-  same. 

One  object  of  my  invention  is  to  provide  an  acid- 
proof  lining  for  this  class  of  digesters,  having  integ- 


rally formed  acid-proof  pipe  supports  whereby  the 
steam  pipes  or  coils  of  the  digester  may  be  securely 
supported  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  latter,  the  support- 
ing means  being  unaffected  by  the  acids  used  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

Another  object  of  the  same  is  to  provide  a  lining  of 
this  (dass  which  is  inexpensive,  easily  constructed  and 
that  can  be  readily  replaced  when  worn. 

With  these  and  other  objects  in  view  my  invention 
consists  of  certain  novel  features  of  construction  and 
combination  and  arrangement  of  parts  which  will  here- 
inafter lie  more  particularly  pointed  out  and  claimed. 
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In  the  accompanying  drawings  in  which  similar  parts 
arc  designated  by  like  characters  Figure  1  is  a  trans- 
verse vertical  section  of  an  ordinary  annular  wood 
pulp  digester,  illustrating  my  improved  lining  and  pipe 
support  interiorly  arranged  on  opposte  sides  thereof, 
some  of  the  pipe  supporting  members  being  here  shown 

in  section  and  others  partly  in  section:  Fig.  2  is  a  side 
elevation  of  one  of  my  improved  liner  and  pipe  sup- 
ports illustrating  the  bead  receiving  channel  formed 
therein;  Pig.  '■'<  is  a  front  elevation  showing  the  curved 
pipe  supporting  projection  formed  on  the  face  of  the 
liner:  Pig.  1  is  a  plan  view  illustrating  the  locking 
bead  carried   by  my   improved  liner  and  support. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  in  this  particular 
art  to  support  the  steam  pipes  passing  through  the  di- 
gester on  the  sides  of  the  latter  by  means  of  bronze 
plates,  but  usage  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  these 
plates  soon  become  corroded  and  finally  destroyed, 
owing   to   the   destructive   effect    of   the   acid  used  in 

the  pr iss,  permitting  the  pipes  to  become  displaced 

and  fall  into  the  bottom  of  the  digester,  with  the  result 
that  a  good  deal  of  steam  escapes  into  the  pulp,  damag 
ing  the  quality  of  the  same  and  much  time  is  lost  in 
replacing  and  repairing  the  coils,  all  of  which  means 
a  great  loss  of  production.    And  it  is  to  overcome  these 
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objectionable  features  that  I  propose  to  line  the  diges- 
ter with  acid-proof  members  having  integrally  formed 
3  which  retain  the  pii>>-s  in  place. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  the  drawings,  1  de- 
DOtes  the  cylindrical  metallic  casing  of  an  ordinary  di- 
,  although  l  do  not  limit  myself  to  this  particu- 
lar form  of  the  same.  Formed  around  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  casing  1  is  the  usual  brick  lining  '2  winch 
protects  the  casing  against  the  destructive  action  of 
the  acids  used  in  preparing  the  wood  pulp. 

Over  a  portion  of  the  brick  lining  2,  on  each  side  of 
the  digester  as  .dearly  shown  in  Fig.  1  I  propose  to 
place  my  improved  lining  the  individual  members  3  of 
which  consists  of  the  acid-proof  base  4.  Formed  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  latter  are  the  longitudinally  ex- 
tending hook-shaped  projections  5,  the  curved  surface 
of  which  coacts  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  base 
and  with  the  adjacent  member  to  form  the  concave 
shaped  sockets  (i  which  latter  makes  a  perfect  recep- 
tacle for  the  pipes  used  in  digesting. 

To  properly  retain  the  members  3  in  position  within 
the  digester  I  provide  two  sides  of  the  former  with  a 
centrally  disposed  and  longitudinally  extending  bead  7, 
while  in  the  remaining  sides  1  form  a  similarly  dis- 
posed channel  8.  By  ths  arrangement  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  my  improved  lining  has  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion the  head  7  on  the  one  member  will  fit  snugly  within 
the  channel  8  of  the  other,  thus  forming  a  tongue  and 
groove  connection  for  the  same  of  course,  it  will  he 
understood  that  in  some  instances  it  may  he  desirable 
to  ever  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  digester  with 
my  unproved  lining,  in  which  case  1  would  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  lining  2.  and  replace  the  same  with  my 
improved  lining  ami  pipe  support  cementing  the  tongue 
7  within  the  groove  8  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the 
acid  from  seeping  through  the  lining  and  attacking 
tlie  metallic-  casing. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  he  seen  that  when  the  La- 
dividual  members  comprising  my  improved  lining  have 
I., -en  placed  in  position,  the  hook-shaped  projections 
thereon  will  extend  toward  the  center  of  the  digester 
and  form  substantial  acid-proof  supports  for  the  steam 
pipes  avoiding  the  necessity  of  metallic  supports,  thus 

making  it  impossible  for  pipes  to  he  displa 1  by  rea- 

- C  tie-  destructive  action  of  the  acids  used  in  the 

proci 

Various  changes  in  the  form,  proportion,  ami  minor 
details  of  construction  may  he  resorted  to  without  de- 
parting from  the  principle  or  sacrificing  any  of  the 
advantages  of  the  invention  as  claimed. 


those    from    the    Baltic    were    so    treated,    hut    the    ends 

should  In-  cut  square  across  and  each  stick  he  straight. 
They  are  bought  at  so  much  per  running  fool  of  per 

Cubic    fathom.         A    cubic    fathom    consists   of    a    pile   of 

logs  6  feet  cube  or  -Jin  cubic  feet,  the  logs  being  laid 
side  by  side  and  closely  packed  together. 

Obviously  a  cubic  fathom  or  216  cubic  feel  corres- 
ponds to  1.76  cords  of  128  cubic  feet,  and  bj  actual 
survey  measurement  to  1,000  superficial  feel  hoard 
measure.  It  may  therefore  he  taken  as  substantially 
true  that  one  cubic  fathom  of  pit-props  correspond  to 
that  quantit)  of  Iocs  which  when  sawn  will  yield  1,000 
super,  ft.  one  inch  boarding. 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  late  Mr.  11.  .M. 
Price,  el  Quebec,  the  number  of  round  logs  of  differ- 
ent diameters  required  to  make  up  a  cord  or  a  cubic 
fathom  were  found  to  he  as  follows: — 


Pulp  Wood  for   Pit  Props 

Spe  ial  to  Pulp  ami  Paper  Magazine.  I 
R ntly.  owing  to  the  war  in   Europe,  quite  a  de- 
mand tor  pulp  wood   for  use  as  pit  props  has  Bprung 
up  in  Canada,  and   British  collier)    owners  have  sent 
their  representations  over  here  to  enquire  into  sources 
ipply  ami  pipes       Hitherto  these  pit  props  have 

rl n   obtained   from   the   Baltic   and   Gulf  of   Bothnia 
I. ut  us  shipments  have  temporarily  ceased  owing 
to  Ho-  war,  and  Canada  seems  the  only  available  source 
ipplj  enquiries  regarding  them  are  being  made  ;dl 
over  tin-   East   in  Quebec,   New    Brunswick   ami   Nova 
otia. 
Pit    props   can    I"1   o|    ;m\    kind   of   wood    of    the    pine 

family,  sued  us  larch,  Bpruce,  tir  and  pine  The)  varj 
in  m  .7  or  8  inches  in  diarai  tei  and  from  I  to 
in  feel  in  length      It  is  not  necessar)  to  free  them  fi 

bark   h.\    hand   peeling,  though   in   nearly  all   e.ises 


1  uaraeter 

Pi, 
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per  cord 

P 
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pc 
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153 
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We    understand    the    Provincial    Governments   have 

made  certain  concessions  in  respect  to  their  restrictive 
laws  in  regard  to  the  export  of  this  small  timber  as 
pit-props,  in  order  to  help  out  the  British  colliery  own- 
ers in  their  present  plight,  hut  whilst  it  is  true  the  cost 
of  such  wood  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports  is  not  too  dear,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  prevailing  average  prices  of  pulp 
wood  in  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  ami  Nova  Scotia,  il 
is  equally  true  that  the  cost  of  freight  is  high  and  suit- 
ahlc  tonnage  almost  unattainable.  Freights  from  the 
Baltic  to  United  Kingdom  east  coast  ports  on  pit-props 
average  from  24  to  26  shilling  per  cubic  fathom     216 

cubic    feet  I     whereas    from     this     side     present      Si 

freights  on  sawn  lumber  average  in  the  neighborhood 
<ii  to  shillings  per  standard,  which  corresponds  to  165 
cubic  feel  ship's  space.      The  freight  on  a  cubic  fathom 

Of    closely     piled    round    wood     reckoned    on    this    hasis, 

would  rise  to  53  shillings.  Eliminating  the  elements 
of  insurance,  etc..  it  would  appear  that  the  cost  of 
pit  props  f.o.b.  U.K.  ports  should  figure  out  in  the 
neighborhood  of  93  shillings  per  cubic  fathom,  assum- 

ing   the   cost    of   the    piops   to    he   40   shillings   per   cubic 

fathom  f.o.b.  at  shipping  point.  The  fluctuation  in 
price  obviously  greatl)  depends  on  the  rate  of  ocean 
I  and  as  much  of  this  Hade  from  the  Baltic  is 
carried  in  sailing  vessels,  b)  employing  the  same  type 
of  ship  lor  transport  from  Canada,  the  foregoing  lim- 
ine might  he  reduced. 
We  are  of  opinion  thai  this  business  cannot  become 

a    permanent    one    to    Canada,    on    account    of    the    high 

cost   oi   delivering  the  goods.     When  the  war  is  over 

shipments  of  pit  timber  from  the  Baltic  will  he  resum- 
ed as  this  is  unquesfionabi)    the  cheapest   source  of  sup 

pi)  lor  the  British  market.  The  present  demand  in 
Canada,  although  of  a  temporal")  nature,  will  give 
timber   limit    holders  an   opportunity    of  thinning   out 

their  forests  ami  of  utilizing  the  best  of  the  tree  tops 
and  ill  this  wa\    ma\   serve  a  useful  end. 


Winding  up  orders  have  been   granted  in  the  case 

of  the    Long   Pake    1,11  in  her  (  'on  I  pain  .   of  'I'm  onto,    which 

ii.ii  I    .1    capil  a  I    si  oek    oi    I'm  t)    t  housand    dolla  i 
if.o  in  l,. i  Compagnie  de  Publication  la  Justice,  Limit 
e,  i    o|    Ottawa,   with   a   ca  pit  a)    si  oek    of  t «  ent)  1 1\  e 
thou  and   dollars. 
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Major  Joseph  Kilgour,  who  is  presidenl  of  the  Can- 
ada Paper  Company,  and  also  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Kilgour  Bros.,  Paper  Bag  Manufacturers,  Toronto, 
resides  at  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Eglinton,  and  tins  sea- 
son again  placed  his  property  .it  the  disposal  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Plowman's  Association  for  the  hold 
ing  of  their  annual  competition.  Thirty-three  teams 
were  entered  in  the  various  matches  and  aboul  two 
thousand  persons  were  in  attendance  on  November 
6.  .Major  Kilgour  and  wife  served  a  hoi  dinner  in 
the  evening  to  some  seven  hundred  guests  and  Mrs. 
Kilgour  was  presented  with  $118,  the  gifl   of  the  as 

sembled   plov o  and  their  friends  as  a  contribution 

to  the  private  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  at  Folk- 
stone,  which   is  conducted  by  her  sister.   Miss  Grand. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  which  closed  its  financial  year 
on  June  30  last,  will  he  held  shortly,  word  being 
awaited  from  the  English  shareholders  regarding  the 
exad  date.  As  all  the  mills  id'  the  company  have 
1 n  working  to  capacitj  for  some  mouths,  it  is  ex- 
pected thai  the  financial  showing  will  be  a  very 
satisfactory    one. 

A<  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  section  of  the  Soc 
ietj  of  Chemical  Industry,  held  last  week  in  Toronto 
speakers  strongly  urgi  r  degree  of  co-ordina- 
tion between  tie'  Governmenl  ami  educational  insti- 
tutions and  between  the  manufacturer  ami  the  tech- 
nical ehemist   as  a   means  of  advancing  tl hemical 

industry  in  Canada.  T.  11.  Wardleworth.  of  Mon- 
treal, said  that  Canada  should  enjoy  the  entrance  of 
free  alcohol  for  technical  purposes,  and  added  that. 
as  ;,  resull  of  the  refusal  of  the  British  Governmenl 
to  admit  alcohol  free  to  the  dye  industries  of  Eng- 
land, Britain  had  lost  the  valuable  aniline  dye  Imsi 
ness  to  Germany,  which  was  a  great  handicap,  to 
paper  and  leather  manufacturers  at  the  present  time 
who  could    not    obtain  aniline   dyes    for  their   products. 

S time  ii'.'n  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,   of 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  publishers  of  the  Ladies'  Hoine 
Journal,  entered  action  againsl  the  Canadian  Women's 
Magazine  Publishing  Company,  id'  Toronto,  ',.  re 
strain  the  Canadian  Company  from  usin>_r  the  word 
•Ladies"  in  the  "Canadian  Ladies  Home  Journal," 
which  name  it  is  alleged,  infringed  on  the  Philadel- 
phia publication.  An  amicable  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  two  concerns  whereby  the  Cana- 
dian firm  will  not  make  use  of  the  word  "Ladies." 
A  consent  judgement  was  granted  to  this  effeel  last 
week. 

Word  received  from  the  Pacific  Coasl  indicates  that 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  that  province  are  very 
busy.  The  Lowell  River  Pulp  and  Paper  t 
Powell  River,  B.  C,  have  three  news  print  machines 
at  work  turning  out  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  per  day  all  told  anil  a  ready  margel  is  obtained 
for  the  entire  output.  Further  extensions  are  being 
made  to  the  plant.  The  British  Columbia  Sulphite 
Co..  a*  .Mill  Cre.k.  Howe  Sound,  is  working  to  cap- 
acity ami  the  Ocean  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
1  I  •.■an  Falls,  are  also  operating  to  the  full  ex- 
tent  of  the   plant. 


At  a  recent  sale  held  by  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  Province  of  Quebec,  a  number  of  per- 
mits to  cut  timber  in  the  Lake  St.  John  Fast  dis- 
trict, Matepedia  Valley,  district  of  St.  Laurent,  dis 
trict  of  Rimouski,  Gaspe  West.  Bonaventure  West, 
Lake  St.  John  Northwest  ami  Little  Livers  limit  were 
sold  by  public  auction.  Permits  for  1,036  snare  miles 
were  sold  and  the  average  price  obtained  was  $238 
per  square  mile. 

Pulp    wood    operations   along   the    line    of   the   Timis- 

k, tg  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  have  been  ex 

tensive  this  year  and  it  is  expected  that  the  tonnage 
Of  sprue  wood  hauled  to  the  mills  by  the  road  will 
1„.  thirtj  per  cent  ill  excess  of  last  year.  A  lot  of 
pulp  wood  has  been  cut  by  the  settlers  who  are 
awaiting  snow  before  they  can  gel  it  out.  About  one 
hundred   and   twenty-five  thousand  cords  will   be  hand 

led  by  the  railway  during  the  next  few  months.     More 

settlers  than  ever  are  at  work  clearing  the  land  ami 
the  woods  force  of  tli,'  Abitibi  Lower  and  Paper  Co. 
at   [roquois  Falls,  will  take  out  some  ninety  thousand 

cords   of   pulp    wood    this   winter. 

.1.     \.       Creenshiehls.    K  .     C.    of    .Montreal,    who    is 

Presidenl    of   the   Wayagamack    pulp  and    Paper  Co., 

at     L.aptist     Island,    which    concern    is    very    biis\     at    the 

present    ti owing    to    foreign    importations    of    kraft 

paper    being    shut    off   due    to    the    war.    has    started    a 

ii, .w  regimenl  to  I ailed  the  Montreal  Home  Guards, 

which   are   holding   regular  drills   and   I oming   pro 

fieiellt     ill    sl tillL'. 

The  North. 'I'll  Islands  Lulpw I  Company,  Limited, 

with  headuarters  at  Port  Arthur.  Out.,  which  went 
into  liquidation  some  time  ago,  will  be  wound  up.  an 
order  to  tins  .fleet   having  ben   granted  recently   in 

Toronto  by  Chief  Justice   Fal tbridge.     Tl apital 

NI,,ek   of  the  company  was  one   hundred   thousand   do! 
ts  assets  consisting  of  the  plant   and 

I,,   ,.||t    timber   on   certain   concessions   amount    to   about 
four    bun. lied    thousand    dollars.       Lack    of    Sufi 
working  capital  is  given  as  the  cause  of  tie-  financial 
difficulties   of  the    fit 

Thou        I  i         a    who  for  many  yea.  i  I    for 

.1.  ft.  Booth,  of  <  (ttawa  in  the  northern  section  ■ 
tario.   died    recently   at    Callender.      He    has    been    in 
the   employ   of   the   Booth    firm   sine    1883   and    was 
widely    known   throughout    the   entire   district. 

The   Toronto    Board    of   Trade    is    moving    inti 

new  and  handsomely  fitted  up  I ie  on  the  nineteenth 

and  twentieth  floors  of  the  new  Loyal  Lank  building 
at  the  corner  of  Fonge  and  King  Streets,  Toronto. 
W  P.  Gundy,  who  is  managering  director  of  the  Km 
leith  Paper  Mills  and  W.  -I.  Gage  and  Company  is 
lenl  of  the  Board,  whose  quarters  will  be  among 
the   finest    of  any   organization    in 

About  twenty  thousand  firms  in  Ontario  have  so 
far  filled  in  the  circulars  s.-nt  out  by  the  Compensa 
tion  Board  of  the  Workmen's  Conpensation  Ac1  re 
garding  tin-  number  id'  hands  employed,  wage  bill,  etc., 
so  that  the  board  may  fix  the  various  hazards  ami 
ssments  of  the  different  groups  of  industries.  The 
,,p. -ration  of  the  new  act  comes  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1  next. 
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CANADIAN     MARKETS 

The  news  print  situation  remains  practically  un- 
changed  and  contract  consumption  has  been  a  little 
larger  of  late  as  more  advertisements  are  appearing 
in  the  papers.  Several  leading  dailies  are  pretty  near- 
ly back  to  the  normal  size,  which  they  were  before 
the  war.  With  the  advent  of  the  holiday  season  and 
heavier  advertising,  it  is  expected  thai  the  news  print 
demand  will  lie  larger.  A  number  of  contracts  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  is  not  thought  there 
will  he  anj  \<r\  great  increase  in  price.  Low  water 
is  still  hampering  a  number  of  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
but  it  is  expected  that,  with  the  fall  rains,  conditions 
will  improve. 

The  export  business  in  news  print  for  the  past  eight 
months  according  to  the  returns— up  to  August — show 
an  average  of  $1,091,534  per  month.  This  compares 
with  a  monthly  average  of  $!>4S.!H)4  in  1913  and  $474. 
344  in  1912.  In  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp  there 
has  also  been  a  big  increase  of  late  months.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  for  three  months  will  show  how  export 
trade   has  developed. 

dune.  July.  August. 

News  print — 

L914 $1,135,283     $1,149,569     $1,108,285 

1913 B74,284         793,898         889,645 

Mechanical  pulp — 

1914 270,990         604,868         164,942 

1913 173,445         251,284         276,171 

<  Ihemical  pulp — 

1914 347.606         358,170         382,255 

1913 121,199         218,302         203,542 

There  has  been  a  slightly  better  demand  for  book 
papers  owing  to  a  publishing  house  getting  out  special 
hooks  for  the  coming  holidaj  trade,  while  a  number  of 
volumes  and  pamphlets  are  being  published  on  the 
war.  and  also  literature  booming  the  "  Made-in-Can- 
ada"  propaganda.  Writing  papers  are  rather  quiel 
and  chiefly  in  requisition  in  the  cheaper  grade.  No 
prices  have  been  raised  as  yel  on  hook,  bond  or  writ- 
ings, except  in  some  wry  high  class  lines,  hut  what  the 
end  of  the  year  mai  show,  when  contracts  for  sulphite 
pulp  have  to  be  renewed,  will  prove  interesting.  The 
Remand  for  ground  wood  is  fair  and  a  moderate  am 
lling  in  taking  place.  The  sulphite  situa 
is  quieter,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  some  large 
shipments  from  Scandinavia  and  prices  arc  ;i  trifle  eas 
ier. 

Wrapping  papers  are  only  in  fair  demand,  but 
have  been  pretty  well  maintained.  Taper  box 
factories  are  active  owing  to  the  number  of  fani 
i-eptacles  that  are  being  turned  out  for  Christmas 
novelties  and  packing  goods  Jobbing  houses  an  in 
clined  to  keep  stocks  of  paper  down  to  a  rather  low  am- 
ount and  are  cautious  in  the  matter  of  placing  large 

ii!.'  freely  ,-it  a  slightl]    advanced 

I  Hit      -i  paper  has  held 

Up      Letter      (hail  .    ,|       I,,,        the       fall.  |,,       |ae|, 

ome  out   of  th.    pri 
ti  ingency,  i  f ew   isolated  ca 

than  r  lues  of  industry. 


Mixed  papers  are  down,  building  papers  are  dull, 
and  in  the  other  branches  of  paper  sock,  dealers  re- 
port a  fair  amount  of  business,  although  the  volume 
lias  cased  off  considerably  of  late  and  speculative  prices 
have  been  eliminated: — 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 

Paper. 

News  -rolls   .  $1.95  to  $205  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News    sheets),  $2.10  to  $2.20  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  i  sheet  i.  $2.25  to  $2.75,  dependiug  on  quantity. 

Book  papers  (carload'.  No.  3,  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  2,  4.25c. 

Book  papers   (ton  lots),  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 

Book  papers  (carload),  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

Book  papers  iton  lots),  No.  1,  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writings,  I1  -<•  up. 

Sulphite  bond.  6V2C.  to  7!/2C. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

fibre,  $3.35  to  $4.00 

Manila.  I;..  $2.S5  to  s:!.25. 

Manila.  No.  2.  $3.10  to  $3.50. 

Manila.  Xo.  1.  $3.35  to  $4.00. 

Unelazed  Kraft.  $3.90  to  $4.75. 

Olazcd  Kraft.  $4.00  to  $5.00. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp    at  mill.   .  $16.50  to  $ls.00. 

Ground  wood,  $22  to  $25  delivered. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $46  to  st;.  delivered  in  Can- 
ada. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $47  to  $4!t.  delivered  in  United 
States. 

Sulphite  (bleached)  $58  to  $60 

Sulphite     bleached),  $59  to  $60,  delivered   in   United 

States. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.    1    hard   sha\  ings,   $]  .95,    F.O.b.   Toronto. 
No     1    soft   white  sha\  ings,  $1 .90. 
No.    1    mixed  sha\  mil's.  55c. 

White  blanks,  $1.02%  to  $1.05. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1  .50. 

roinary  ledger  stock,  si  .  15. 

\'o.  2  honk  stock.  50c. 
Xo.  1  hook  stock.  90C. 

No,  l   Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 

No.    1    print    Manillas,  60c 

Folded  news.  15c. 

Over  issues.  50c. 

Xo.  1  (dean  mixed  papei 

old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

V"     1    whit,-   shirt    cuttings,    -■ 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1 .7.". 
Thirds,  blues,  $]   60 
Black   linings,  $1 
Xew     lighl    flannclett. 
Ordinarj    satinets    -1  00 
■  I    in 

Tailor  raL's.  90c, 

Manila    lope.   :'d  _. 

No    1  burlap  bagging,  -1  no 
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Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are  : — - 

Book — News — Writing-  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  oi-ders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  5140  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4 .  40  to  $4 .  50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7V^c 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2c  to  8V2C 
Writing  .Manilla  5c. 
< '..!  ired  Posters  4c  to  5c.  per  lb. 
( lover  Paper  5'  -<■.  to  7c 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1   ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red   Brown,  car   Lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,   $2.95;    2  tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton,  3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manilla,  ear  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2   .Manilla,   car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,   $3.20:    2   tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.   1  Manilla,  ear  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  'I  tons, 

$3.55;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  K)  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easj   bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 
Ground  wood.  No.  1,  $$15  to 
Ground  wood.   No.  2,  $22  to  $24,    delivered    United 

States. 


NEW     YORK     MARKETS 
Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

New  Fork,  November  12,  1914. 

There  has  been  a  continued  steady  demand  for  me- 
chanically ground  wood  pulp  in  the  local  market  dur- 
ing the  interval.  Among  the  inquiries  received  by 
some  of  the  large  grinders  were  requests  from  pulp 
makers  and  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
who  presumably  have  had  some  difficulty  with  water 
conditions,  and  as  a  consequence  were  unable  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  their  customers.  Prices  were  firmly 
maintained  by  all  and  the  tendency  of  values  is  up- 
wards. Second  grade  pulp  has  been  moved  in  large 
quantities  at  varying  prices  ranging  from  +12  to  $16.50 
toll,  ground  wood  mill. 

Sulphite  was  in  quiet  demand  during  the  week,  al- 
though  importers   of  German   grades   were   somewhat 

' ierned   as  to   future  shipments.       Some  shipments 

from  Scandinavia  arrived  in  domestic  ports  and  was 
promptly  moved  on  contract  request.       Craft  pulp  and 


unbleached  sulphates  moved  quietly  on  contract,  but 
prices  were  fairly  firm. 

Much  interest  in  the  order  of  the  German  Govern 
meiit  prohibiting  the  export  of  all  grades  of  paper 
stock  was  shown  by  local  importers.  High  grade 
packings  of  rope  bagging  and  linens  come  largely  from 
Germany  and  there  was  oecessarily  some  feeling  at 
the  knowledge  of  such  an  order.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  fairly  good-sized  consignments  of  rags  re- 
ceived by  importers  from  Germany  through  Holland 
during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  prior  to  November  1.  Rope  has  eased 
off  in  price',  and  is  now  quoted  ahout  3'se  to  3%C  a 
pound.  Domestic  rags  are  in  poor  demand  and  are 
inclined  to  be  rather  scarce 

While  there  are  no  accumulations  of  old  papers  in 
New  York  on  account  of  the  fire  laws,  there  is  no 
demand  for  the  stock.  Shipments  continue  steadily 
under  fallen  prices.  Hard  shavings  are  now  valued 
at  aliout  L':;,  cents  and  sofl  ahout  2.  10ea  pound.  I'.ook 
Stock  of  all  grades  has  fallen  in  value  ahout  $2  a  ton. 
The  most  marked  easing  has  been  in  old  Manilas 
and  mixed  papers.  No.  1  Manilas  have  been  quoted 
as  lov.  as  ,n  cents  a  hundred  and  No.  2  ahout  10  cents 
hundredweight.  .Mixed  papers  are  valued  at  ahout 
25  cents  ,i  hundred  and  common  paper  is  as  low  as 
15  cents. 

Pulp. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  1.  $20  to  $25.50,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood.  .No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2'N  to  2'L.  delivered. 
Unbleached   Sulphite,   Lmpt.,  2.05  to    2.25,    ex    dock 

New  Fork. 
Idea, die, |  Sulphite,  domestic,  :;.:;:„■  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.85  to  3.05,  ex  dock     New 

York. 
Kas\  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.30  to  2.45  ex  dock,  New  York. 
I  nbleached   sulphate,   impt.,   2.00  to  2.1."..    ex     clock 

New   York. 

I'dea. died     sulphate,     impt.,     2.80C     to       3.00C,       CX       dock, 

New  Fork. 
Kraft   Pulp,  2.ii:,  to  i1 . 1 ;,  ex  dock.  New  Fork. 

The  demand  I'm'  all  grades  of  paper  has  shown  an  in 
Business  in  general  is  rather  spotty,  bu1  I 

ls  :1  healthy  t t,,  it.      Collections  have  been  in 

shape,  and  show  a  still  better  condition  at  present. 
Mills  have  been  fairly  active  during  the  interval  in 
certain  lines,  while  others  reported  rather  quiet  run- 
ning. Stationers  and  printers  reported  a  tendency 
among  consumers  of  writings  ami  bonds,  a  large  fall- 
ing oil'  in  the  demand  for  high  grade  papers  and  a  large 
increase  in  the  demand  for  cheaper  grades.  The  de- 
mand for  newsprint  on  contract  continues  linn  ami 
there  has  I, ecu  a  large  increase  m  the  production  of 
news  during  the  past  month. 

Prices  were  firmly   maintained   on   the   few     renewal 
orders   that    were   taken.       sheets   moved   steadily   at 
2.35c  f.o.b.  New   Fork.       The  wrapping  paper  indus- 
try reported  good  running  and  a  fair  volume  of  ship- 
ment  to  current  values  which  are  firm.     Hook   a 
facturers    are    running    on    nearly    full    time,    and 
found    a    fairly    active    market    for   their    ,_r,„„U    in    the 
interval.       No  change  in   prices  was  reported,  hut   it 
is  anticipatel  by  many  that   the  near  future  will   bring 
some  change  in  favor  of  tin-  producers.      Boards 
rather  quiet,   hut    pi-ices  were   firmly    maintained.     The 
demand    for    Manilla    and     kraft      papers     was      fairly 
Bags  and  toilet  papers  enjoyed  a  good  demand 
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with  rather  short   supplies  in  the  hands  of  manufac- 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  tisane  situ- 
hich  is  still  rather  quiel  as  Ear  as  business  is  con- 
■   .    solid,  as  manufacturers  firm- 
ly adhere  t<>  the  advanced  prices  now  asked.    Cigarette 
papers  are  rather  Bcarce,  and  are  in  good  demand.    The 
it}  of  deep  colors,  such  as  reds,  blues  and  purples, 

has  brought  about  a  scarcity  of  soi >over    papers  and 

specialties.       Pries     in     specialties     have     advanced 
sharply  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  papi 
Paper. 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  t'.o.b. 

rolls,  contract   renewals,  $2.  <).">.  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs.  2.25,  f.o.b.  New  fork. 
News,  sheets,  2.35,  f.o.b.  New  Fork. 

papers,  car  Lots,  M  .F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,   superfine,   13%c  to   17c,  del.  east  of 

.Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,   Lie  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1.  fine,  9c,  del.   east  of  the  .Miss. 

Rivi 
Writing  paper,  No.  '-'.  fine,  8c  del.  east  of  the   Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  4%c  to  8c  del.  east  of 

the  Miss.  River. 
Bond   paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  easl   of    Mississippi 

River, 
ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

River, 
jinen   paper.  7e  to  18c,  delivered  east   of  Mississippi 

River. 
Manilla  jute,  •".' ,e  to  5%c,  delivered. 
Manilla,   wood,  2  .  75  to  :!.'_'.">.  delivered. 
,',tatt.  No.  I.  $3.75  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft.  No.  2,  !  60  f.o.b.  New  York. 

Boxboards,  news.  $30  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $28  per  ton,  delivered, 
pulp  board,  $42.50  per  ton,  delivered 

te,  cylinder,  I7'L.  to  50c  f.o.b.  New   Fork. 

le,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  Fork. 


THE    BRITISH   MARKETS. 

Special  i"  Pulp  and   Paper  Magazine.) 

London,  November  5,  I'M  I. 

There  is  still  n   good  demand   for  newsprint   in  the 

d     Kingdom,  and   prices  are  mi  a   lower  level 

'J   e.-nis   to   3   cents.       The    position    has   been 

0r<>\U\  relieved  owing  to  the  continuous  and  substan 

'  nod  pulps.     It  is  stated  that  contracts 

I  idian  mills  were  not   aide  In  enter  into,  were 

£10   10  ton,  which   is  not 

ove   the   price   Scandinavian   mills  charge   at 

In   fine  writing  and   printing  papers  there 

i.  but  not  satisfactory   enough  to  mills 

i  lolored  papers,  ol 

iare  in  much 
•  n  in  be  plentiful.     The 
•  ed   with   the   mills   m   Sep 
t  been  so  heavj  .  but 
■  paper  to  1"   turned  out  under  ex 
•  i  ■  ■  mills  are  participat 
•  i  k  has  been 
nnsiderably,   particularly   in   the   I 

pfood  qua) 
insumetl.     T 


and  Austrian  papers  being  out  of  the  market  gives 
the  domestic  manufacturers  a  better  chance.  Jobbers 
in  German  papers  are  at  a  standstill  and  are  likely  to 
In-  until  peace  is  declared.  Very  little  states  paper 
is  arriving  here  so  far.  The  Dutch  are  now  <_'ivin;r 
the  British  market  some  attention. 

•  «       * 

The  chemical  pulp  market  is  dull  after  the  recent 
brisk  buying.  Stocks  are  plentiful  for  the  presenl 
requirements.  Easy  bleaching  soda  is  scarce  in  the 
market  ami  any  paper  mill  that  has  Dot  a  good  sup- 
ply in  is  called  upon  to  pay  heavily  for  prompt  parcels 
of  8  small  quantity.  Prices  are  near  about  as  fol- 
lows, c.i.f.  British  ports. 

Bleached  sulphite  (good  qualitj     $64.80  to  $72.00. 

Easj   bleaching    No.  1     $48.00  to  .<,(). 00. 

"News"  or  strong  quality,  $46.00  to  $47.00. 

Unbleached  soda     No.  1   .  $30.80  to  $31  .20. 

Soda  Kraft.  $3.80. 

*  «       • 

The  ground  wood  market  is  suffering  from  inac- 
tivity and  there  is  plenty  of  pulp  on  band,  large  sup- 
plies have  arrived  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  contract  quantities  from  Nor- 
way. It  is  rumored  that  the  Swedish  mills  have  dis- 
posed of  the  French  and  Belgian  supplies  they  have 
had  to  retain,  owing  to  the  war.  which  means  that  they 

may   get    g 1    prices    for   any    unsold    pulp   during   the 

next  winter.  Then'  is  a  good  demand  for  dry  ground 
wood  and  prices  are  on  a  higher  level.  Quotations  in 
London  ari    aboul  as  follov 

Pine  50  per  cent    moist.  $9.60. 

Pine,  dry,  $24.00  to  $25.00. 
For  forward  delivery  quotations  cannot  be  given.     All 
prices  are  c.i.f.  British  ports. 

*  •       • 

Esparto  is  easier  iii  prices,  and  supplies  to  hand  are 
very  fair.  Rags  arc  soaring  on  a  higher  level  and  the 
supplies  arc  not  so  good  owing  to  German,  French, 
Belgian  and  other  shipments  being  cut  off.  In  Man 
Chester  there  is  no  market  at  all  for  rags,  stocks  of 
waste  papers  mi   hand   with  the  dealers  are  enormous. 

•  •        • 

The  demand  for  china  clay  has  slackened.  Other 
filling  are  plentiful.     Pries  all   round   for  fillings  arc 

imt  so  high  and  contracts  run  be  fixed  up  on  a  reason 
able   basis   fo 


MAINE  NOTES. 

Bangor,  Me.,  November  10.  The  financial  difficul- 
ties of  one  of  the  large  paper  concerns  of  this  country, 
which  were  recently  aired  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  al  Portland,  Me.,  an'  interesting  to  paper  manu- 
facturers of  both  the  United  states  ami  Canada, 

Judge  Hah-,  of  the  Federal  Court,  has  just  appoint- 
ed Tl lo  ■    w     Law.  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  a  receiver 

for  the  affairs  ol  the  Colonial  Paper  Co..  in  response  to 

the    petition    of    the    Old    Colony    Tl  us!     Co..    of    P.oston. 

which      instituted     foreclosure    proc linu's     in   conse- 
quence ot  the  alleged  default  of  the  interest  payments 

on  a   bond   issue  of  $1,500, tade   in    1910 

1   "Ion  i ,- 1 1  Paper  (  'o    about   fix  e  \  ears  ago  absorbed 

'he   Publi  .o,   $8,000, I  corporation 

in   which   man\    of  the  leading   newspaper  publishers  of 

the    lulled    States   w  ■  ited,    for   whom    paper 

was  to  be   manufactured   at    Portsmouth   in   one  of  the 
'Ms    in    the    world.      The    mill    was    buill 
Ion    m\er   turned   out    ain    product. 
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The  company  also  constructed  water  power  plants 
in  Maim-  which  arc  now  idle. 

Ii  controlled  about  300,000  h.  p.  along  the  Saeo  Riv- 
er which  was  to  be  extensively  developed,  and  power 
in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and  possessed  approxi- 
mately 300,000  acres  of  land  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  Publishers'  Paper  Co.,  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Maine  Legislature  in  1905,  took  over  the  franchises 
and  property  of  the  Eastern  Maine  Timber  Co.,  an  $8,- 
000,000  .Maine  corporation,  which  was  organized  earl- 
ier that  year,  to  assume  the  assets  and  property  of 
the  White  Mountain  Paper  Co.,  a  .^."i. 000. 000  corpora 
tion  for  which  receivers  were  appointed  back  in  L903. 


PURIFYING    PAPER    AND    PULP    MILL    WASTE 
WATER. 

A  means  of  dealing  with  any  waste  waters  that  offer 
considerable  difficulties  in  their  treatment,  especially 
those  coming  from  paper  pulp  factories,  depends  on 
the  use  of  a  mixture  id'  hydrated  silica  and  salts  of 
iron  and  alumina  prepared  from  ordinary  clay  by  ig- 
niting it  in  a  vacuum  ami  treating  the  residue  with 
such  small  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  that 
the  silica  is  obtained  in  a  soluble  form.  The  iron 
always  present  in  common  clay  greatly  assists  the  clar- 
ifying action  of  the  soluble  silica  on  the  waste  lyes,  as 
does  t he  sulphate  of  alumina  also  formed. 

The  novoltv  id'  tin'  invention  consists  in  the  ignition 
of  t  he  day  (to  destroy  its  organic  matter)  ma  vacuum, 
otherwise  it  is  difticiilt  to  gel  the  silica  in  a  soluble 
form,  and  the  soluble  silica  is  the  main  effective  tigent, 
the  iron  sulphate  and  alum iniiuii  sulphate  being  of 
secondarj    although  considerable   importance. 

The  details  of  the  maiiil  fact  ii  re  are  as  follow  :  1,000 
Ih.  of  the  ignited  clay  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
4IK)  II,.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1,500  Ih.  of 
water  in  the  cold  with  constant  stirring  for  about  one 
hour.  It  is  claimed  that  the  product  will  clear  one 
thousand  times  its  weight  of  waste  pulp  water  suffi- 
ciently in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  permit  of  its 
arge  into  a  river.  The  sediment  is  collected  and 
i  eignited  for  use  again. 


en  up  by  his  physicians,   is  still  able  to  make  weekly 
visits  to  Toronto  from  his  home  in  Georgetown.  Out. 

The  Ilinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company  of  Canada  have 
ma  nufactured  since  the  first  of  the  year  31,300  Corru 
gated  Bread  Containers.  They  have  installed  new 
machinery  in  Toronto  to  manufacture  Solid  Fibre 
Board  Boxes,  which  will  be  placed  on  the  market  in  a 

few     weeks.  These     bo\es    arc     being     Used     by     many 

large  packing  establishments  and  are  a  non-puncturing, 
absolutely  waterproof  container. 


TRADE  NOTES 

The  Dailj  Courier,  which  is  the  latest  venture  in 
tin-  field  of  Toronto  journalism,  has  reduced  its  price 
from  two  cents  to  one  cent  per  copy.  It  is  published 
by  the  Courier  Co.  which  has  issued  tile  Canadian  Cour- 
ier for  some  years,  and  is  a  sixteen  to  twenty  page 
publication,  tilled  with  many  pictures  of  the  war  and 
containing  general  telegraphic  and  cable  news  with 
a  summary  of  local  happenings.  The  Courier  is  a 
new  shape,  four  columns  wide,  and  its  type  pages  are 
'.*■'■  |   inches  by  12*  L.  inches. 

John   R.   Barber,  who  is  now  in  the  seventy  fourth 

year  of  his  age.  ami  the  de< I'  the  paper  trade  in  Can- 

ada.  but  who  retired  from  active  connection  with  it  a 
little   over  two  years   ago.   is  to-daj  better 

health  than  he  has  for  some  years.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  of  several  manufacturers  who  assem- 
bled in  the  city  of  Hamilton  forty  years  ago  last  Aug- 
ust and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  when  the  National  Policy  was  firsl 
favored,  Mr.  Barber  is  the  only  one  living.  All  the 
others  have  joined  the  silent  majority,  and  Mr.  Barber, 
who  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  twice  been  giv- 


IN  NORWAY. 

"Farmand,"  Norway,  says,  October  24:  "Those  who 
expected  a  greal  boom  in  the  Caper  trade  as  a  conseq- 
uence of  the  war  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  In 
the  first  days  of  panic,  it  is  true,  fabulous  prices  were 
asked,  and  in  isolated  cases  they  were  also  paid.  But 
the   market    soon   lost    its  anxiety  as  to   future  supplies 

and    the   <i has   b, me   more  and   more  quiet    with    a 

gradual   slowing  down    of   business. 

'flu-  demand  for  Moist  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  has 
temporarily  disappeared  almost  completely,  mainly  as 
a  result  of  the  big  importation  to  I".  K .  on  the  re  open 
ing  of  shipping  and  of  the  continued  interruption  of 
shipments  <o  Prance  ami  Belgium.  The  reports  pub- 
lished   iii  the  daily  papers  on   the  water  scarcitj    are 

simply  appalling.  Ill  large  districts  of  our  country  the 
Fanners  will  have  to  cart  water  over  long  distances  for 
t he  cattle,  and  tin-  conditions  are  just  as  bad  in  Sweden. 

The  output    of   i hanieal    pulp  during  the  winter  will 

therefore  be  greatlj  restricted,  if  heav.v  rains  do  not 
come  soon.  We  are  therefore  still  of  the  opinion  that 
prices  will  be  adjusted  on  a  higher  level  than  before 
the    war. 
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Mortise   Wheels,   Spur, 
Bevel  and  Miter 

Castings  of  semi-Steel  by  our  improved  method 
o!  machine  molding,  thus  insuring  uniform  tooth 
spacing,  true  rims  and  smooth  running  with  high 
efficien.  I       !    of  both    mortise  wheels   and  pinion 

finished  by  accurate  gear  cutting  machinery       D 
ers  and  builders  of  water  wheel  harness. 

Send   for  Catalogue  No.  38 

H.   W.  Caldwell   &   Son  Co. 

50  Church  Street      17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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CONSULTING     ENGINEERS 


PULP   and   PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

MtM.  AM.  90C.C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries   Solicited. 

305  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  Bids. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.    -     Toronto,  Ont. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY,  8£ 

Soc.  M.E. 
.  Soc..  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper 
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The  Canadian   Pulp  and   Paper 
Association 

Tin-  work  of  statistics  collection  which  the  Canadian 
Pulp  ami  Paper  Association  is  beginning,  is  one  of  the 
very  IultIust  importance  in  the  industry.  Prom  the 
figures  which  will  he  sent  in  by  the  members,  compiled 
by  the  Secretary,  ami  issued  to  individuals  in  the  form 
of  aggregates,  manufacturers  will  lie  able  to  form  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  markets,  stocks,  and 
tendencies  nf  shipments.  It  is  a  work  which  will 
benefit  the  individual  ami  the  industry  alike:  it  will 
ultimately  serve  of  immense  service  to  the  country,  by 
indicating  the  most  economic  way  in  which  the  great 
part  of  the  national  resources  can  he  handled  by  the 
nation's  capitalists,  laborers  and  Governments. 

These  statistical  inquiries  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  into  close  communication  with  one  another 
the  various  members  of  the  industry,  ami  mutual  in- 
terests will  he  promoted.  This  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  in  the  American.  British,  Scandinavian 
and  other  pulp  and  paper  associations.  Associations 
and  friendships  are  formed  which  lead  to  the  very 
best  of  trade  customs  and  to  lasting  benefits  among 
the  members.  It  lias  been  found  in  the  United  States 
that  the  industry  moves  more  smoothly,  efficiency  is 
increased,  and  that  there  is  formed  "camaraderie" 
which  makes  business  life  a  joy. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  are  mov- 
ing to  an  enterprise  which  should  form  a  firm  basis 
for  business  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  would  orge  all  manu- 
facturers not  only  to  join  the  Association,  but  also 
through  it.  to  make  unusual  efforts  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 


Business  Conditions 

Steady  improvement  may  he  said  to  characterize 
financial  and  industrial  conditions  in  America.  Can- 
adians  regard    with    greal    satisfacti 'ecenl    events 

in  the  United  states,  which  tend  to  loosen  the  money 
market  and  restore  confidence.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  opening  of  the  twelve  federal  reserve  hanks,  un- 
der the  legislation  not  long  ago  adopted  by  Congress. 

The  New  York  ami  New  Orleans  cotton  exchanges 
opened     with    unrestricted    trading,    and    prices    pre- 

vailing  indicate  that   the  crisis  in  tin tton  situation 

is  virtually  past.  Also  the  Savannah  Board  of  Trade 
resumed  trading  in  naval  stores.  The  New  York  clear- 
ing house  put  into  effect  a  change  in  its  by-laws  which 
released  *li>6.000.000  of  cash  reserves.  In  future  on- 
ly Is  |„.,-  cent,  instead  of  L'.'i  per  cenl  as  formerly,  of 
the  cash  reserves  of  its  members  will  have  to  he  held. 
Again,  tin-  curb  market  in  New  York  opened  for  trad- 
ing in  unlisted  stocks,  ami  the  Stock  Exchange  allow- 
ed free  trading  in  municipal  and  state  bonds  of  domes- 
tic account,  both   listed  and  unlisted. 

War  orders  are  pouring  in  from  the  belligerent  na- 
tions, hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  all  kinds 
of  provisions  ami  army  supplies  being  placed  month- 
ly. In  three  weeks  in  October,  .^200.000,000  worth 
came  in.  and  it  is  said  that  in  one  week  Chicago  alone 
received  orders  amounting  to  $9,000,000.  As  the 
drain  upon  European  supplies  continues,  there  will  be 
more  and  greater  orders,  all  of  which  will  tend  to 
lie  financial  situation  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Whatever  may  lie  tin-  loss,  which  can- 
not help  hut  attend  all  nations  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war.  America  is  likely   to  breast  the  storm  fairly  well. 

The  Canadian  West  will  get  a  great  deal  of  money 
from  its  crop,  which,  while  not  normal,  is  at  least  fair- 
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h  good,  and  prices,  according  to  the  recent  trading  are 
likely  to   reach   $1 .25. 

Canada's  "Made-in-Canada"  campaign  is  Berving 
well  to  avoid  temporary  distress  in  the  large  manufac- 
turing centres.  The  fanners  will  be  comparatively 
well  off.  and  the  majority  of  what  might  be  termed 
••primary  industries"  in  the  cities  and  towns  will  un- 
doubtedly be  stimula' 

There  are  many  hard  conditions  still  to  lie  faced, 
hut  taken  altogether  the  situation  is  favorable. 


The  Situation  in  Scandinavia 

Recenl  reports  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
indicate  that  the  war  is  imposing  very  stern  condi- 
tions upon  the  Scandinavian  peoples.  Not  only  has 
the  proximity  of  actual  naval  warfare  and  the  de 
claration  by  Britain  that  all  the  North  Sea  shall  he  a 
military  area  made  trade  difficult,  but  also  the  dan- 
ger to  vessels  through  mines  or  capture  has  been  id' 
late  very  pronounced.  A  greal  outcry  was  raised  re- 
cently because  of  the  detention  by  the  British  of  a  Nor- 
wegian ship  bearing  supplies  of  greal  importance  to 
Norwegian  manufacturers.  Shipping  in  the  Baltic, 
according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  London  "Econo- 
has  been  much  incommoded,  and  is,  in  fact,  like- 
ly   to    he    brought    aim. ist    to    a    standstill    through    the 

action  of  the  Germans,  who  have  recently  taken  up 
and  brought  to  Swinemundc  a  number  id'  Scandin- 
avian merchant  steamers,  principally  Swedish,  loaded 
with  timber  and  other  goods.  Danish  war  risk  in- 
surance regulations  have  in  consequence  been  made 
more  stringent  and  much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed, 
especially  in  Sweden,  with  the  German  doings.     It  has 

even    been    suggested    that    Swedish    merchant     vessels 

should  have  an  escort   of  Swedish   warships.       Some 

JO   odd    Danish,    Norwegian    ami    Swedish   steamers   arc 

now  detained  at  Swinemunde.  The  Danish-German 
steam  ferry  traffic  between  Gjedser  ami  Wainemunde 
gain  been  stopped  so  far  as  the  German  steam 
ferries  are  concerned;  traffic  is  now  confined  to  those 
belonging  to  the  Danish  state  railways. 

All  the  Scandinavian  states  have  had  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  an  attitude  of  neutrality.  News- 
Papers  divide  their  front  pages  exactly  in  two,  and 
one  side  to  the  Allies'  reports,  the  other  side  to 
those  of  the  Germans  Sections  of  both  British  and 
German  peoples  have  made  charges  of  partiality, 
against    the   Scandinavian   states        A     refutation    of 

lai'LT's.    made    to    the    London    "EconO 

by  the  Secretary    of  the  Swedish  Chamber  of 

in   London  ihov    the   nature   of   the 

linavian    neutrality     troubles,    ami    at    the    same 

time  is  of  exceptional  interest  t<>  pulp  and  paper-  manu 

facturers  in  exhibitin  of  supplies  enter- 

into  the  manufacture  of  pulp  ami  paper. 

In  regard  to  coal  tin-,  offii  ml  says:  'The  importation 

lining  of  the  year  up  to  the 


end  of  duly.  1914,  shows  a  shortage  of  315,000  tons, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  imports  during  August  last  were 
125,800  tons  less  than  in  August,  1913.  Further,  Swe- 
den has  in  recent  years  imported  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  coal  from  Germany.  These  shipments  were 
largely  prevented  during  August  and  Sptember,  and 
so  great  was  the  want  of  coal  in  Sweden  that  the  city 
of  Stockholm  and  some  other  towns  were  compelled 
to  reduce  street  lighting  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  man\  industries  were  in  danger  of  being  entirely 
stopped.  When,  besides,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  num- 
erous industrial  establishments,  usually  dependent  on 
water  power,  were  to  a  very  greal  extent  de- 
prived of  this  source  of  power  by  the  exceptionally 
dry  weather  dining  the  spring  and  summer,  and  con- 
sequently hail  to  fall  back  on  coal,  the  absurdity  of 
the  alleged  re-exportat ion  of  coal  must  be  clear.  As 
early  as  on  August  2nd,  on  these  grounds  alone,  the 
Swedish  Government  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
coal,    and     have    similarly    forbidden    the    exportation 

of  petrol." 

Th.'  difficulty  of  obtaining  sulphur  is  still  pro- 
nounced. Stocks  of  cellulose  are  getting  very  low — 
much  lower  than  at  this  time  last  year.  This  applies  to 
sulphate  also.  On  account  of  the  large  sales  for 
prompt  delivery  which  have  been  made  (hiring  the 
war,  the  unsold  quantity  for  delivery  during  the  pre- 
sent year  is  also  very  small. 

The  water  troubles,  which  have  reached  such  an 
acute  stage  as  to  make  it   necessary   for  farmers  to 

draw  water  for  miles  for  their  live  stock,  point  to  an 
unprecedented  water  shortage  during  the  coming  win- 
ter if  present  conditions  hold  for  even  a  few  weeks 
longer. 

These  conditions  are  of  especial  interest  in  America, 
where  numerous  factors  have  Combined  to  place  the 
pidp  market  in  an  entirely  unusual  position. 

Before  the  winter  is  out  we  may  expect  some  very 
peculiar  tendencies,  and  if  the  wood  shortage  should 
be  ,-rs  acute  in  Scandinavia,  as  it  would  appear  it  may 
easily  be,  Canadians  may  be  able  to  perform  an  unus- 
ual Bervice  t"  th.-  pulp-consuming  centres  of  the  world. 


CLEANING  UP  THE  WOODS. 

The  intention  expressed  by  lion  \v.  ||  Hearst,  Min 
ister  of  Lands.  Forests  ami  Mines  m  thr  Province  of 
Ontario,  that  the  embargo  on  the  dying  and  down  tim- 
ber in  the  northern  parts  of  the  province  will  be  rawed 
shortly    should    be    received    with    satisfaction    in    all 

quarters  The   policv    should    have   the   effect    Of   clean 

ins.'  up  man;,   aids  which  would  otherwise  be  nothing 

but    hie    1  i  npS 

It  is  express!)  stated  that  this  projected  move  on 
the  pait  ..i  the  Ontario  Government  does  nut  en 

m  is<-    in    ,-un     wa)     its    well  known    attitude   on    the   pulp- 

wood  exportation   question, 
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CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION  TO 
COLLECT  STATISTICS 


PRESIDENT  RIORDON'S  STATEMENT. 
To  Canadian  Manufacturers  of  Pulp  and  Paper: 
The  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  has 
started  the  gathering;  of  frequent  statistics  with  re- 
gard to  distribution  of  product,  having  achieved 
the  first  step  that  it  undertook  of  obtaining  a  mem- 


CARL     RIORDON. 
President    of    the    Association. 

bership  representing  considerably  more  than  half 
the  tonnage  of  pulp  and  paper  made  in  the  coun- 
try. 

It  proposes  to  provide  its  members  with  a  know- 
ledge of  their  markets  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
direct  their  policies  intelligently. 

This  is  only  one  line  of  activity  of  many  in  its 
field  which  it  will  undertake  one  by  one  as  it  gets 
each  one  well  organized. 

It  seems  certain  that  it  will  be  of  great  value  to 
all  its  members,  and  I  earnestly  urge  all  manu- 
facturers of  paper  who  have  not  already  done  so 
to  join  the  Association,  not  only  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  its  work,  but  to  help  to  make  that  work 
better. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Pa  per  Association  held  in  Montreal,  November 
18th,  plans  were  laid  for  activities  which  will  bring 
the  Association  into  its  full  sphere  of  usefulness  to  the 
industry.  The  meeting  was  called  principally  to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  a  special  committee  on  statistics, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Carl  Hiordon  (convenor)),  J.  H. 
A.  Acer,  A.  <!.  Campion,  and  ('.  Howard  Smith,  which 
had  been  constituted  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Executive.  The  Committee  reported  that,  following 
several  months  of  quiet  steady  progress,  during 
which  time  several  members  had  been  added  and  the 
financial  status  of  the  Association  considerably  im- 
proved, the  time  now  appeared  opportune  for  the  es 
tablishmenl  of  the  work  of  statistics  collection. 

The  committee  had  every  assurance  that  the  work 
would    prove    entirely    successful,    and    recommended 

that   no  ti be  lost    in  advancing  this  most    important 

part  of  t  be  Assoeiat  ion  \  acth  ities. 

The  committee  fell  thai  the  successful  collection 
of  statistics  of  production,  shipments,  stocks  on  hand 
ami  commitments  in  one  or  two  classes  of  product 
would  have  t"he  greatest  influence  in  securing  the  co 

operation    of   all    mills    in    all    other   classes.      The    most 

promising   division   swere   therefore   singled    out     for 
a  beginning,  and  as  time  goes  on,  the  others  should  be 

taken    up. 

As  Mr.  II.  T,   Meldrum,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Association,  has  been  finding  it  impossible  to  un 
dertake   the   work   of  the  office  in   conjunction    with 


I.    H.    WELDON, 
Vice-President. 

his  pressing  duties  as  .Montreal  Secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association,  the  appointment  of 
a  new  secretary  was  recommended.  The  Executive 
has  chosen  Mr.  Roy  L.  Campbell,   Editor  of  the  Pulp 

and  Paper  Magazine,  to  suci d  Mr.  Meldrum. 

Tlie   Executive,   through    the    President    and    Si 
tary.  have  already  sent  out  blanks  to  secure  from  cer- 
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tain   divisions  a   statement    of  production,   ship" 
in  November. 

Tin-  blanks  are  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the 
tary  immediately  after  the  first  of  December. 
It  is  expected  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  last  form 
ived  from  the  contributing  members  the  aggre- 
gate statistics  will  be  made  up  and  sent  out.  In  this 
way  members  will  be  apprised  of  the  actual  volume 
of  bus 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  at  least  one  other 
division  of  manufacturers  will  be  ready  to  make  sta- 
tistical returns  in  December. 

These  sections  and  the  chairmen  at   present,  are: — 

Writing — C.  Howard  Smith. 

Book— P.  II.  Gage. 


News— G.  M.  McK(  i 
Miscellaneous— G.   H. 
Coated  Papers-  -P.  A. 
Chemical   Pulp— T.  .1. 
Ground  Wood— K.  L. 


Milieu. 

Ritchie. 

Stevenson. 

Warren. 


J.    H.   A.   ACER. 
Member    Statistical    Sub-Committce. 

-nes  will  be  compiled   for  anj    elass  ol    in 

■o  which  fewer  than  three  mills  contribute. 

ray,   individual   reports  will   be    "buried: 

\\\  strictly  confidential  between  the  in 

dividual    firm   an. I   tin-   Secretary.     No   other   person 

Will    I  JS    to    them. 

No    firm     will  tte    statistics    in     any 

tion  to  which  it  does  m.t  contribute. 

\~  ti goes  on.  it   is  hoped  and  expected   that    the 

the    inquiry    will    be   extended,   until 
■    on  which   the  ■    willing  to   give  and 

formation     "ill     be     included     in     the     blank 

who    have    not    yet    joined    the    Association 

ling  out  heart)   invitations  to  be 

t,f,ed  witi  ■"  and  to  partici- 


\s  tin-  body  grows,  other  questions  will  be  taken 
up.  such  as  meteorological  conditions,  railway  prob- 
lems, tariff,  and  technical   investigations. 

It  is  expected  that  co-operation  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  exchanging  aggregate  statistics  will  be  entered  into 


w.    nuw«KD    SMITH, 
Member    Statistical    Sub-Committee. 

""ik  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  with 
whose  officers  the  Canadian  Association  has  already 
been    in    communication. 

Altogether,  the  outlook  for  the  success  of  the  \s 
social  ion  is  mosl  bright.  The  work  of  the  past  year. 
while  quiet,  has  been  conducive  to  firmness  and  thor- 
oughness, and  it  is  believed  'hat  the  measures  which 
the  officers  who  held  office  ill  the  Association  at  its 
inception  about  two  years  ago  advocated,  will  now 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  obtaining  completion.  The 
membership  has  increased  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
applications  are  now  coming  in.     .Members  to  date  are: 


ROY    L.    CAMPBELL. 
Secretary    Treasurer. 


real    . 

getown,  Out. 


Abitibi  Power  ..V  Paper  Co..  Ltd  .  Monl 
Barber  Paper  &  Coating  *'»  .  Ltd.,  Geoi 
•|-l,e  i  panii  s   Thorold,  Ont 

P., •k'o  Canadian   Pulp  vV    Paper  Co.   Ltd.  Shaw  iiiL'iin 
Kails.    I 

r   w    Bit  'i  iV  Son,  Easl  Walpo 
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•T.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 

Donnacona  Paper  Co,,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  Que. 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

J.  Ford  &  Co..  Portneuf  Station.  Que. 

The   Interlake  Tissue  .Mills.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto. 

Laurentide  I  !o.,  Ltd..  .Montreal. 

■las.  MaeLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  Buckingham,  Que. 

MacLeod  Pulp  Co..  Ltd..  Liverpool.  N.S. 

The  National   Paper  Co..  Montreal. 

Ed.  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  St.  John,  N.B. 

Powell    River  Co..    Ltd..   Powell    River,   B.C. 


H.   T.    MELDRUM. 
Retiring    Secretary-Treasurer. 

Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  Montreal. 

Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Ltd..  Toronto. 

Riviere  du  Loup  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Fraservillle, 

Que. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  Montreal. 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Toronto. 
St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  C<>..  Ltd..  Toronto. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd.,  Cornwall.  Out. 
Union  Lag  &  Paper  Co.,  New  York. 
Wayagamack  Pulp  i:  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 


APPEAL  ON  INTERSWITCHING  RATES. 

At  the  hearing  last  week  the  claim  was  made  by  re- 
presentatives of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association  and  oth- 
ers, that  inter-switching  rates  in  Canada  were  high- 
er than  those  in  the  United  States,  from  $8  to  $12  per 
ear  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  they  asserted,  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  from  $5  to  $9  in  the  United 
States  cities.  The  case  was  finally  adjourned  to  come 
up  again  in  a  few  days. 


Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  (int..  November  25. — Supreme  Court  of  Can- 
ada will  shortly  give  judgment  in  a  case  of  interest 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  world,  that  of  the  Chicoutimi 
Pulp  Company  against  Col.  William  Price,  of  Price 
Brothers,  Quebec,  lately  noted  as  the  man  who  made 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  Yalcar 
tier  camp,  and  the  departure  of  the  first  Canadian 
overseas  contingent.  The  Chieoutimi  Company  sued 
Col.  Price  for  libel  and  asked  a  verdict  of  $25,000.  It 
was  claimed  that  in  1904  Col.  Price  had  written  to  the 
Montreal  Gazette  and  other  newspapers  alleging  that 
the  Chicoutimi  Company  had  influenced  tin  Quebec 
Legislature  to  obtain  the  lease  of  limits  in  the  pro- 
\  ince.  When  the  case  first  came  to  trial  in  the  Superior 
'  "hi  t  of  Quebec,  the  action  was  dismissed,  but  on  an 
appeal  being  taken  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  a  ver 
diet  was  given  tor  ii ompany.  Col.  Price  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  reserved 
judgment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Railway  Commission  held  in 
Ottawa    a    week    ago.    an    application    by    the    Uiordon 

Pulp  and   Paper  Company  in  the  matter  of  Canadian 

Northern   Railway  rates  was  to  have  I n  heard,  but 

was  postponed.  The  company  is  complaining  against 
increased  rates  on  wood  pulp  and  sulphite  from  Merrit- 
toii  and  Thorold,  Ont.,  to  points  in  the  United  States, 
made  effective  on  November  Iti.  by  a  supplementary 
tariff  issued  by  the  railwaj . 

The  only   pulp  ami   paper  incorporation  at   Ottawa 

during  tie-  last  two  weeks  has  been  that  of  the  Sand- 
wich Bay  Pulp  and  Lumber  Company.  Ltd.  The  in- 
corporation is  a  rather  important  one.  the  capitali/.a 
lion  being  two  millions.  The  company  seeks  power 
to  take  over  timber  lands  in  Sandwich  Bay,  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland  where  it  will  carry  on  a  general 
pulp    and    paper   and    lumber    business.         It    also    seeks 

authority  to  engage   in   fur  trading.       The   b rpora 

tors   are   all    Montreal    brokers.    Messrs.    Aurele.    Lie  hi, 

and    Arthur   Bernier,    George    Etienne     DeSeve     and 
Beauchamp. 

Extensive  construction  work  is  proceeding  at  the 
J.  I.'.  Booth  plant.  A  new  steel  and  concrete  timber 
mill  is  being  constructed  to  replace  the  one  destroyed 
by  tire  some  months  ago.  This  is  noteworthy  as 'the 
only  building  of  its  kind  which  the  Booth  linn  has  let 
bp  contract.  The  Dominion  Bridge  Company  is  put- 
ting it  up.  whereas  it  has  always  been  the  custom  of 
Mr.  .1.  R.  Booth  to  do  work  of  this  kind  by  day  labor 
under  his  own  personal  supervision.  He  is  now  carry- 
ing on  extensive  dam  and  flume  work  in  this  man- 
ner, the  letting  of  the  timber  mill  contract  having 
been  due  to  his  indisposition  consequent  on  the  acci- 
dent which  he  sustained  at  the  plant  some  months  ago. 
This  has  been  a  fairly  busy  year  at  the  Booth  plant  as 
a  result  of  accidents,  fires  and  new  construction,  a 
new  sulphite  mill  having  been  built  as  an  addition 
to   the   (present    mill. 

While  pulp  and  paper  firms  on  the  Ottawa  are  still 
operating  all  the  lumber  mills  have  now  closed  down, 
the  \V.  C.  Edwards  firm  being  the  hist  to  do  so.  Both 
the  E.  B.  Eddy  and  .1.  R.  Booth  firms  are  operating 
more  or  less  under  difficulties,  as.  on  account  of  the 
low  water  in  the  Ottawa. t  hey  have  to  shut  down  then- 
plants  at  night  to  allow  tin-  City  of  Ottawa  to  obtain 
sufficient  head  for  fire  pressure  purposes. 

MAC. 
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VALUE  OF  STATISTICS  OR  OF  ACCUMULATED 
EXPERIENCE    TABULATED 


By     E.     s  .     MAi'l'HAIL, 
Census  Branch,  Dept.  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


istics  may  be  said  to  It  to  a  nation  what  book- 
keping  is  to  an  individual  and  may  be  divided  into  t\\  o 
main  divisions — administrative  and  scientific.  Under 
the  head  of  the  former  may  be  included  the  census,  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  is  demographical,  that  is.  to 
supply  information  as  to  the  cumbers  and  Local  distrib- 
ution of  the  population,  the  numbers  of  each  sex  by 
age,  civil  condition,  origin,  nationality,  nativity,  oc- 
cupations, education,  etc.  This  is  the  minimum  of  in- 
formation required  for  national  administrative  pur- 
poses. Governments  also  gather  statistics  of  trade  and 
facilitate  the  collection  of  revenue.  They  collect  stat- 
s  of  crime  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judical  pro- 
cedure and  vital  statistics  are  collected  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting crime,  to  facilitate  the  transference  of  pro- 
perty and  to  make  the  foundations  of  social  life  secure. 
The  statistics  id'  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  etc. 
axe  collected  to  enable  the  government  to  gauge  the 
progress  of  these  industries,  to  enable  it  to  intelli- 
gently lend  a  fostering  hand,  where  it  is  shown  that 
such  help  can  he  given  without  paternalism  and  where 
it  may  act  as  near  a  stimulus  to  greater  extension  and 
more  intelligent  operations. 

Statistics  provide  methods  for  the  scientific  sifting 
of  the  accuracy  of  statements,  for  measuring  the  sig- 
nificance of  differences,  for  comparing  the  results 
obtained  under  similar  conditions  in  one  country  or 
province  with  those  obtained  in  another,  and  the  ex- 
pression and  analysis  of  the  differential  relationships. 
In  short  the  sci,  nee  of  statistics  is  the  chief  instrumen- 
tality through  which  the  progress  of  civilization  is 
now  measured  ami  through  which  its  development  here- 
after will  he  Largely  controlled.  In  the  words  of  the 
II. .n.  s.  X.  I).  North',  late  Director  of  the  U.  S.  A.  ren- 
in tie-   last   analysis  the  aciei if  statistics  is 

tin-  chief  instrumentality  upon  which  the  world  uow 
depends  in  its  efforts  to  advance  the  movement  which 
is  at    ferment   in   every  civilized   land." 

Statistics  enable  the  student  of  events,  whether  nat- 
ional or  of  a  particular  industry,  to  grasp  the  w  hy    and 

the  wherefore  of  the  stagnation,  retrogression  or  ad- 
vancement of  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  iii  any  of  iis 
component  parts,  or  of  any  industry  or  of  the  various 

irs  the  aggregate  results,  which  we  are  pleased 
to  term  either  the  success  or  failure  of  tlh'  policies 
pursued.      And    unless   we   have   reliable  statistics   bear 

ing  on  these  subjects  we  may  be  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly   led    to    wrong    conclusions.      Mark    Twain    said 

that  "There  were  two  ways  of  deceiving  our  fellow 

on,-   bj    perjury,   the  other  by  statistics."      Again 

quoting  Dr.  North  "All  great  subjects  of  modern  leg 
islation  depend  for  their  intelligent  handling  upon  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  with  which  the  facts  have 
been  statistically  developed.      Our     civilization     has 

in  its  manifestations 
and  reactions  that  it  would  cease  to  operate  effec 
tively  if  it  were  deprived  of  accurate,  systematic,  mon 

oduction  and  consumption  in  all  hues  of  in 

.... 

i.ll     Meetll  lldlall     Pulp 
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Augustus  <;.  Webb  in  his  preface  to  the  complement 
of  .Mullhalls  New  Dictionary  of  Statistics  says  "Statis- 
tical comparisons  are  always  treacherous  unless  tic 
things  arc  adequately  defined."  lie  also  says  "It  is  per- 
haps 001  too  much  to  say  that  the  statistics  id'  any  coun- 
try cannot  be  unreservedly  compared  with  those  of 
another  dealing  ostensibly  with  the  same  subject." 

Bearing  in  mind  these  limitations  which  are  more  or 
less  true  of  all  classes  of  statistics  and  the  fact  that  in 
a  paper  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  duration  we  cannot 
more  than  state  as  briefly  as  may  he  the  value  of  stat- 
istics as  they  stand  in  relationship  to  the  establishment 
ami  probable  subsequent  success  of  an  industry  or 
as  an  indication  of  demographical  or  commercial  de- 
velopment. In  weighing  the  results  obtained  by  a  par- 
ticular industry  in  a  certain  locality  or  country  with 
a  view  of  castings  a  horoscope  of  the  probabilities  of 
success  id'  a  similar  venture  in  another  or  same  loca- 
tion certain  conditions  must  be  carefully  studied.  The 
means  for  such  a  study  can  be  supplied  only  by  stat- 
istics, which  are  likely  to  be  compilations  and  tabula- 
tions id'  returns  obtained  through  tl nsus  or  through 

the  efforts  of  a  particular  group  of  industries  whose 
managers  are  alive  to  the  situation  and  realize  the 
value  of  statistics. 

In  establishing  a  new  industry  a  matter  id'  the  first 
necessity  is  to  know  the  conditions  under  which  a 
similar  industry  w  as  or  is  a  success  or  failure  in  another 
community  and  apply  those  conclusions  statistically 
digested,  to  the  venture  in  hand.  To  this  end  the 
captain  id'  industry  must  have  reliable  statistics,  gn 
ing  il  the  character  and  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  locality  where  it  is  destined  to  establish 
there  is  not  Likely  to  be  an  opening  for  the  trade  iii 
which  he  is  particularly  interested.  Paper  is  needed 
and  used  everywhere.  True,  but  to  produce  it  profit- 
ably and  earrj  on  the  industry  intelligently,  the  manu- 
facturer must  decide  beforehand  for  what  market  he 
is  going  to  trim  Ins  sails,  so  as  not  to  be  guilty  of  carry 
ing  coals  to  Newcastle,  For  example,  a  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturer  could  not  expect  to  sell  as  man]  ladies 
boots  as  men's  in  Vancouver  whose  population  i^  SO 
per   cent    male,    or   in    Calgary    where    males   constitute 

(il   pel nt  of  the  population  or  in   Kegina  where  there 

ari'   onlj    34    females   to   e\  er\    66    men. 

The  statistics  of  population,  of  exports,  imports  and 
production,  of  foreign  countries  will  enable  ns  to  tell 
where  there  ina\  he  profitable  openings  for  our  BUT 
plus  production.  It  is  not  meant  that  such  expansion 
cannot  be  made  without  statistics,  but  it  is  maintained 
that    it    cannot    be   as   intelligently    made,   that    is   to  sa\, 

it  is  onlj   when  the  same  pecularities  are  possessed  bj 

many  persons  that  tiny  become  of  importance,  or  as 
it   is  stated  bj    Arthur  I,.  Bowie}   in  his  "Elements  of 

Statistics."  "The  object  Of  a  statistical  estimate  of  a 
Complete  group  is  to  present  an  outline  which  will  en- 
able  the   mind   to  comprehend   with   a   Bingle  effort    the 

significance  of  the  whole."     it  must     !»■  remembered 

that    it    is  impossible  to   follow    or   measure   the   motions 

Veral    atoms,    that     it     is    of    small    consequence    to 

the    forward    movement    of   a    nation    whether    anv    one 
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concern  is  snuffed  out  or  shines.  It  is  only  when  we 
begin  to  deal  with  aggregates  and  effect  comparisons, 
which  can  only  be  accurately  made  on  statistical  basis, 
the  plant  and  also  of  the  place  which  is  taken  as  the 
medium  of  comparison,  (2)  percentage  of  population 
Dative  horn  or  immigrant  and  also  the  country  of 
birth  of  the  latter,  (3)  the  relative  standing  of  the  pop- 
ulation male  and  female  by  ages,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
form  a  fairly  aeurate  estimate  of  the  probable  supply 
of  effective  labour,  (4)  the  educational  standing  of 
the  community  from  which  the  labor  is  to  be  obtained — 
an  illiterate  community  cannot  supply  as  efficient 
employees  for  any.  but  the  roughest  kind  of  work, 
as  can  be  supplied  by  a  community  the  members  of 
which  have  a  working  education.  It  is  of  small  value 
for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  labour  conditions 
which  are  likely  to  tend  to  the  successful  operation 
of  an  industry  to  know  that  in  a  certain  locality  there 

are  some  desirable  j pie,  the  thing  of  value  is.  to  know 

by  aggregates  which  extend  over  successive  periods 
whether  the  movement  in  population  be  forward  or 
backward,  or  whether  it  be  stagnant.  It  is  onlj  by  such 
a  method  that  an  intelligent  forecast  of  the  kind  of 
class  and  fixity  of  the  labour  supply  can  be  determined. 
Such  a  review  will  give  an  idea  of  the  probable  cost 
of  production,  the  kind  and  class  of  article  which  ought 
to  be   manufactured   in  such  and   such  a  community. 

statistics  of  population  are  '^  value  to  the  producer 
as  a  means  of  determining  where  to  push  the  sale  of 
his  goods.  Every  manufacturer  should  be  a  close  stu- 
dent of  the  statistics  of  population  not  only  of  his  own 
country  but  in  every  country  where  there  is  and  where 
that  sane  conclusions  arc  arived  at. 

A  study  of  statistics  enlarges  the  individual  ex- 
perience. You  and  1  are  limited  to  what  we  see;  our 
knowledge  is  extended  by  various  means  such  as 
newspaper  reports  and  the  writing  of  experts  and  our 
thinking  is  apt  to  be  biased  by  the  peculiarities  of  our 
position.  As  soon  as  you  and  I  commence  to  examine 
the  various  view  points  of  our  researches  then  we  are 
conducting  a  statistical  investigation,  and  as  every 
man  cannot  be  master  of  all  trades  hence  the  i 
sity  of  the  statistician  and  statistical  methods.  Again 
quoting  from  the  same  author  "A  chief  practical  use 
of  statistics  is  to  show  the  relative  importance — the 
very  thing  which  an  individual  is  likely  to  misjudge. 
The  absolute  magnitude  of  a  quantity  is  of  little  mean- 
ing to  us  till  we  have  some  similar  quantity  with  which 
to  compare  it."'  Those  of  us  who  have  to  handle  fig- 
ures, whether  they  he  tile  statistics  of  a  nation  or  those 
of  a  particular  class  of  industries  know  that  in  the 
case  of  most  statistics  we  need  some  means  of  compari- 
son before  we  can  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tions  in  hand.  For  example  the  statistics  of  the  first 
years  of  the  operations  of  paper  and  pulp  mills  and  of 
each  successive  year  are  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  industry  is  progressing  and  as  to  whether 
its  advancement  has  kept  pace  witii  tin'  growth  of 
population,  particularly  of  the  educated.  It  is  only 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  past  that 
the  evolution  of  the  industry  can  he  scientifically  and 
truly  weighed  and  reliable  data  secured  to  guide  tut 
ure  developments.  The  output  of  a  single  pulp  and 
paper  mill  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  In  other  words  it  is 
only  when  the  products  of  all  pulp  and  paper  mills 
are  taken  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  comparable 
with  the  results  of  previous  years  and  with  the  results 
attained  by  mills  similarly  equipped  in  other  countries 
that  the  value  of  their  statistics  become  apparent  and 


useful.  To  do  this  intelligently  it  is  necessary  to 
have  statistics  of  population,  transportation,  of  labour 
conditions,  wages  and  of  the  general  economic  condi- 
tions at  each  point  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 
Hence  the  value  of  statistics  in  arriving  at  safe  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  probable  success  or  failure  of  an  in- 
dustry as  carried  on  under  certain  conditions.  There  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  consumption  of  paper  is 
on  the  increase,  but  such  a  statement  may  be  termed 
as  a  bold  assertion  unless  backed  up  by  statistics.  The 
comparative  tables  given  later  on  amply  proves  this. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Government  statistician  to  col- 
lect, arrange  and  describe  such  information  as  is  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  conduct  of  questions  of  adminis- 
tration, but  to  draw  no  deductions,  it  is  his  business 
to  present  evidence  but  not  conclusions.  These  limi- 
tations should  not  be  applied  to  the  work  of  the  stat 
istician  of  an  association.  In  the  preparation  of  his 
statistical  data  he  should  not  only  collect,  arrange  and 
describe  all  the  possible  information  relative  to  the 
sources  of  supply  of  raw  material,  their  extent,  and 
availability  by  specified  areas  in  the  whole  country, 
tin-  probable  estimated  requirements  of  the  country  for 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  hence,  as  indicated  by  the 
trend  of  immigration,  natural  increase  in  population. 
the  rise  ami  development  of  cities  and  towns,  hut  by 
a  scientific  analysis  and  weighing  of  such  data  de- 
termine with  accuracy  and  precision  tin-  results  which 
may  he  expected  from  future  operations  under  given 
normal  conditions.  In  Other  words,  it  is  liis  duty,  after 
having  made  a  careful  and  accurate  survey,  to  draw 
deductions  and  present  conclusions  and  having  done  so 
to  have  faith   in  them  and   to  preach   them. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  as  commercial 
statistics  have  revolutionized  commerce,  so  industrial 
statistics  carefully  collected,  compiled,  tabulated  and 
scientifically  analysed  and  applied  would  materially 
benefit  the  man u f act u ri n >r  industries.  This  morning's 
papers  supplied  us  with  quotations  not  only  as  to  the 
prices  of  stocks  and  bonds  but  also  of  the  supply  of 
wool,  cotton  and  foodstuffs  immediately  available  for 
human  consumption  or  in  warehouses,  elevators  or  af- 
loat. Why  should  there  not  be  as  good  information 
available  regarding  the  supplies  and  probable  require- 
ments of  any  of  the  manufactured  products  1  It  may 
hi-  available  but    I  am  not   aware  of  it. 

The  annual  reports  of  our  great  business  organisa- 
tions should  be  as  fully  presented  and  be  as  trust- 
worthy and  impartial  as  a  Government  report.  Only 
such  reports  can  In-  useful  to  the  producers  themselves. 
The  industrial  statistician  could  deal,  as  the  Census 
office  cannot,  shall  I  say,  dare  not.  with  the  wage 
problem  of  the  day-rate,  the  weekly  rate,  the  piece  rate. 
which  an-  often  utilised  in  the  same  mill,  and  thus  de- 
termine the  factors  which  tend  to  show  the  average 
number  of  employees  in  each  industry,  the  average 
earnings  and  the  actual  relative  share  of  employer 
and  employee  in  the  increment  of  the  industry. 

Few  of  us  are  capable  of  thinking  in  the  high  num- 
bers but  we  can  all  readily  comprehend  such  (inures 
when  presented  in  relative  and  comparative  percen- 
tages. 

Until  such  time  as  the  Federal  Government  will  un- 
dertake to  collect,  tabulate  and  publish  annual  statis- 
tics of  manufactures,  the  various  associations  should 
have  for  their  own  use  at  least  such  data  readily  at 
hand.  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  it  can  be  known 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  quantity  and  value 
of  articles  produced,  the  aggregate  and  average  wag 
es   paid,   the   total   production  and  the  quantity  of  it 
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distributed,   the   relationship    which    tho   cost   of  raw 
ial   bears  to  the  cosl   of  manufacture  as   repre- 

I  by  the  cost   of  plant,  visible  working  capital, 
of    labor   and    transportation. 

Census  statistics  as  presented  in  the  twenty  tables  in 
the  volumes  ot'  the  Census  dealing  with  .Manufactures 
1  think,  as  fully  as  such  statistics  should  the 
various  facts  relating  to  the  different  industries.  The 
aim  of  census  statistics  where  many  phases  of  national 
stocktaking  are  dealt  with  is  to  present  general  re- 
sults. Bui  in  addition  to  the  information  concerning 
capital,  employees  whether  inside  or  outside  workers, 
day  or  piece  workers,  fuel,  cost  of  raw  materials,  etc., 
there  should  be  available  information  regarding  the 
»f  distribution,  extenl  of  depreciation,  renewal 
charges,  interest  charges,  etc..  before  it  can  reasonably 
be  demonstrated  whether  the  industry  is  making  ab- 
normal profits  or  only  such  a  net  profit  as  every  in- 
dividual or  corporation  should  derive  from  ventures 
which  depend  on  the  fluctuations  of  the  commercial 
barometer,  that   is  to  say,  a    fair  average  percentage 


over  and  above  the  current  interest  obtained  from  sta- 
ble investments  such  as  consols  or  gold  bonds.  We  all 
admit  we  ought  to  have  these  statistics,  it  is  not  always 
-  to  obtain  them.  Then  we  should  have  the  sta- 
tistics relative  to  aires  of  the  employed,  their  social 
habits  iii  regard  to  temperance,  etc.  We  may  as  well 
own  up  to  it  we  have  deliberately  created  industrial 
ami  social  conditions  which  make  the  living  wage  a 
burning  issue,  and  one  which  will  require  skilful  hand- 
line    go    as    not    to.    while    giving    the    employee    his    .hies. 

real  or  imaginary,  cripple  the  employer  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  may  tind  it  more  to  his  advantag 
close  his  works  or  curtail  his  output  than  submit  to 
undue  exactions  and  thus  create  a  condition  and  pro- 
duce ,i  result  which,  instead  of  removing  a  irrievance 
will  react  disastrously  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to 
both  parties.  Hut  there  is  no  need  of  anticipating  any 
dire  consequences  for  statistics  have  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  in  unequivocal  terms  show  where  the  basis 
of  compromise  is  to  be  found  and  lead  all  parties  into 
the  ' '  via  media  "  of  equity. 


P  A  P  E  K     A  N  D     PULP 


Pulp  and  Paper 1911 

Pulp  and  Paper 1901 

Increase  Total 

Increase   p.  c 

Av'ge  pet-  establishment  19]  1 
Av'ge  per  establishment   1901 

Card  Board 1911 

Card  Board 1901 

Increase  Total 

Increase   p.  c 

Av'ge  per  establishment  1911 
Av'ge  per  establishment    1901 

Paper 1911 

Paper 1901 

Increase  Total 

Increase   p.  c 

Av'ge  per  establishment  1!H  1 
Av'ge  per  establishment    1901 

Wood     Pulp PHI 

1901 

Increase  Total 

Increase  p.  c 

Av  'ge   per  establishment    191  1 
per  establishment    1 901 


M  A  N  U  F  A  C  T  U  K  E  lis     c  K  NSU  S, 

19  11     AND 

1901 

No. 

Capital. 

Wages. 

.Materials. 

Product. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

79 

54.718,415 

5,162,150 

11,125,794 

23.732.556 

56 

19,301,919 

2,405,150 

3,711,764 

8,774,647 

23 

35,416,496 

2,756,884 

7,414,030 

14,957,909 

1 83.48 

114.61 

PHI. 74 

170.46 

692.638 

65,344 

1.40,833 

300,412 

344,676 

42,952 

66,281 

156,590 

7 

831,482 

1(14.1  13 

251,607 

506,077 

3 

235,540 

34,461 

73,907 

147.000 

7 

15,596,741 

69,682 

177.700 

359,077 

253.01 

202.20 

240.4:! 

214.27 

118,783 

14,878 

35,944 

72,297 

78,513 

11,487 

24,636 

4H.000 

35 

23,104,560 

2,895,717 

6,510,886 

14,109,014 

28 

7. 507,819 

1,191,038 

2.170,770 

1,380,776 

15,596,741 

1,704,(17!! 

4.340.116 

9,728 

207.73 

143.12 

199.93 

222.01 ; 

660,1:  id 

S2.735 

186,025 

403.114 

268,136 

22.:.::; 

77,528 

159,313 

37 

30,782,373 

2,162,290 

1,363,301 

9,117,465 

25 

11,558,560 

1,179,807 

1,464,087 

1,246,87] 

12 

19,223,813 

892,483 

2,899,21  1 

1,870,594 

L66.31 

83.27 

L98.02 

114.68 

831,956 

58,440 

L17.927 

246,417 

162,342 

15,192 

58,563 

169,875 

: — " — 

This  table,  limited  in  scope  and   presentation  of  facts 
as    it    may    be.   yel    indicates    that    the    paper   and    pulp 

manufactures  are  in  a  healthy  progressive  state      in 

1901   a  population  of  5,371,315  made  it    possible  to  pro 
fitably    produce    >-  771  iilT    worth    of    paper    and    pulp. 
in  191]  for  a  population  of  7,206,643  the  produc- 
The  lt;i in  iii  population  in 
16    per   cent    and    in    pulp   and    paper 
production    170.46   per  cent.      What    has   made   possible 
tremendous  expansion!      If  the   increased    popula- 
tion had  used  paper  and  pulp  only    in  the  same  ratio  in 

191]   as  it  did  in   1901    the   value  of  the  product    re- 

I    would    Only    reach    PJ    million    dollars,    or    if    we 
■  w     to    paper    only    i'<    million    dollars' 

14  v  ould  have  iuffl I.  Sta- 

nisfa  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  question  by 


the    presentation    of    evidence    regarding    not    only    in- 
crease iii  population,  better  education,  migration,  im- 
proved social  conditions  made  possible  by  higher  wag 
These  all  contributed  to  the  result  and  enable  us 

to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  conditions 
which   made  possible  such   an  expansion,  and    from  sta- 

tistieal  premises  to  determine  logically,  thai  is  to  say 
in  terms  of  figures  to  what  an  extent  further  develop- 
nt  is  w  arranted, 

The  table  also  enables  us  to  see  at  a  glance  that  e,.st 
of  labor  and  materials  have  increased  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  has  the  \alue  of  production.  The 
I  est    of   labor   alone    increased    b\    $22,392    per   plant    or 

i   cent   from   190]   to  1911,     The  average  wages 

per  person  of  the  6,361  persons  in  190]  employed  in 
tin'    production    of    pulp    ami    paper    was    >:;;•-    as    com- 
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pa  ltd  with  an  average  wage  of  $517  for  9,996  per- 
sons in  1911.  A  further  deduction  from  these  statis- 
tics is,  that  the  net  proceeds  for  the  whole  industry 
(excluding  depreciation  of  plant,  renewal  charges,  etc.) 
was  13.6  per  cent  in  1911  and  13.7  per  cent  in  1901. 

Statistics  enable  the  manager  to  satisfy  his  share- 
holders that  things  are  well  conducted.  It  may  be 
said,  that  dividends  will  do  this.  I  have  known  ex- 
cellent returns  to  reach  shareholders  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  or  by  the  sale  of  a  block  of  reserve  stock.  Bare, 
colli,  unbending  statistics  alone  will  demonstrate  whe- 
ther the  industrial  craft  ought  to  be  beached  to  pre- 
vent a  wreck  in  mid-ocean  or  whether  she  is  fitted  to 
weather  the  gales  to  the  haven  of  success.  Statistics 
enable  the  nation,  in  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
manner  than  is  perhaps  possible  in  smaller  affairs,  to 
take  stock  and  plan  for  the  future.       It  is,  I  think,  an 


undeniable  fact,  the  British  statesman  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  who  declared  that  "There  were  lies, 
damn  lies,  and  statistics,"  that  by  figures  only  can  the 
true  financial,  commercial  and  social  conditions  be  ex- 
pressed in  unbiased  terms.  Figures  are  truthful 
things  and  ought  to  be  so  handled. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  progress  of  production  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  between  1901  and  1911, 
statistics  show  us  that  the  progress,  although  excellent 
did  not  keep  pace  with  demands.  In  1909  we  import- 
ed paper  and  paper  goods  to  the  value  of  $3,581,807,  in 
1910  the  value  was  $4,580,282,  in  1911  it  reached  $5,- 
154,910,  in  1912  like  Bruce's  spider,  it  climbed  higher 
still,  reaching  $6,259,896,  while  in  1913,  emulating,  no 
doubt,  the  high  cost  of  living  it  scaled  the  heighi  of 
$8,194,025. 


Value  of  Paper,  all  Kinds,  Imported  Into  Canada  Vrom  All  Countries  During  the  Five  Fiscal  Years  Ended 

March  31st,    1909-1913. 


Albumeiii/.ed  and  other  papers  and  films 
chemically  prepared  for  photograph- 
ers' use 

Bags  of  sacks  printed  or  not 

( 'aids  for  playing 

Card    board    not    pasted    or    coated    ..     .. 

Envelopes • 

Pelt  hoard 

Hangings  of  wall  paper,  including  borders 

Leather  board,  leatheroid  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Mill  hoard  not   coated  or  pasted 

Union  collar  cloth  paper  in  rolls  or 
sheets,  glossed,  finished  or  not   .  . 

Pads  not   printed,   papier   maelie  ware    .  . 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  

Paper  matting  when  for  use  in  Canadian 
manufactures 

Patterns,  bool  and  shoe,  manufactures 
of  paper  

Printing  paper  i  for  newspapers  in  sheets 
or  rolls  valued  at  not  more  than  2*4 
cents  per  pound 

Printing  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Ruled  and  border  and  coated  papers, 
boxed    papers    and    papcteries    .  . 

Straw  board  not   pasted  or  coated    .  . 

Tarred   and   other   building  papers,  not 
otherwise  provided  for 

Window  blinds  of  paper  of  all  kinds    .  . 

Wrapping  paper • 

All  other  kinds 

Totals 


1909. 

1910. 

PHI. 

1912. 

PJ13. 

$ 

* 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

102,508 

134,558 

159,204 

201,665 

204,921 

26,37:: 

28,493 

29,171 

.".."..725 

52,225 

64,842 

78,204 

83,344 

109,575 

129,838 

20,992 

26,877 

42.417 

71 1,1  u:. 

82,066 

■o6,y.',i 

?9,245 

B4.573 

91,268 

117,080 

40,533 

8,907 

7.2u:. 

7,122 

11,700 

217,158 

274,991 

313,051 

343,100 

167,759 

20,536 

:!2.777 

26,930 

47.;,21 

50,915 

50,872 

19,098 

74.IIP, 

58,739 

100,009 

1,571 

2,532 

2d2:i 

1.1)12 

1,837 

7,884 

6,225 

2.7 1^ 

10..".  12 

8,468 

1,051,424 

1,327,799 

1,569,087 

1,821,936 

2,482,760 

890 

6,455 

2,599 

9,730 

23,051 

15  163 

41 

56,486 

1  16,258 

152,160 

374.502 

4(12,212 

631,810 

616,372 

644,131 

100,381 

168,567 

221.4H2 

300. 161 

328,777 

25,238 

2n744 

54,669 

61.221 

108,271 

294,664 

:m:..7!»o 

396,083 

170,944 

687,577 

n :. 

593 

194 

505 

77.666 

Sfi  153 

:'o.-_'47 

138,958 

221.74U 

1,041,365 

1,434,050 

1,605,486 

1,684,456 

6.259,896 

2.:;2:..227 

3.581,807 

4,580,282 

5,454,910 

8  i:i4,025 

Our  exports  of  paper  were,  in  1908.  $3,503,298,  $3,- 
4ti9.713  in  1909;  $3,156,096  in  1910;  $3,912,196  in  1911; 
$3,867,119  in  1912,  and  $6,324,810  in  1913.  Having  the 
labor,  the  natural  resources,  and  accessible  markets, 
why  we  need  to  import  so  heavily  is  a  question  for  sta- 
tistical investigation.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  other 
factors  which  control  the  movements  of  trade,  such  as 
tlie  supply  of  raw  material,  cheap  power,  proximity 
of  markets  and  their  capacity.       All  of  which,  to  be 


convincingly  and  intelligently  comprehensive,  must  be 

expressed  in  figures. 

To  summarise.  Statistics  an-  the  only  means  by 
which  we  may  determine  the  movement  of  population 
from  the  country  to  the  city  or  from  one  pari  of  the 
country  to  another,  the  extent  of  immigration  and 
emigration.  They  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  pre- 
cision and  accuracy  the  social  conditions  of  the  people 
as  evidenced   by  the  percentage   of   illiterates   to  the 
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population  and  as  to  whether  there  is  an  upward 
trend  as  shown  by  comparative  static  ool  at- 

ince  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  Statistics 
of  education  and  naturalization  are  particularly  use 
fnl  in  determining  to  what  extent  the  foreign  horn  may 
be  considered  a  constant  factor  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  country  -the  first  is  valuable  as  showing 
whether  the  children  of  the  immigrants  are  attending 
and  being  fitted  for  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
and  the  latter  whether  the  immigrants  of  voting  age 
are  assuming  the  responsibilities  ai  citizenship  or  ars 
simply  leeches  on  the  body  politic.  It  may  be  said 
that  they  give  labor  for  money.  What  we  want  in 
Canada  is  a  stable  educated  population,  not  wayfarers. 

Statistics  of  wages  ami  earnings  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  and  knowing 
their  improved  financial  status  eater  to  thai  prosperity 
with  a  better  class  of  goods.  The  quality  of  note- 
paper  used  is  evidence  of  culture. 

statistics  of  transportation  indicate  the  strength  of 


the  currents  of  trade  and  also  the  relative  development 
i)f  land   and   water  transportation   facilities. 

In  agriculture  they  show   whether  the  possiblity  of 
adequate  suppl)    of  food  for  man  and  beast    is  being 

maintained  and  whether  under  present  conditions  the 
proportion  of  production  to  consumption  is  likely  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  i Is  of  the  future  increased  popula- 
tion. 

To  the   manufacturer  a   knowledge  not   only  of  ad- 
ministrative statistics  but   also  of  scientific  statistical 

research  is  sessary.       Be  must  take  into  account  the 

past  and  pies,  nt  conditions  of  population,  agriculture, 
transportation,  and  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  as  presented  in  a  concrete  form  learn  the  les- 
siuis  which  they  teach  regarding  the  prospects  of  fu- 
ture developments  and  the  bearing  which  they  have  on 
the  problem  of  raw-  supply,  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion. In  the  words  of  Levasseur  "statistics  illumine 
the  footsteps  of  the  future  by  all  exact  knowledge  of 
(he  past."  and  to  that  end  I  would  ask  your  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  collecting  Census  Statistics. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  MOISTURE  AND  PAPER 

By      E.      SUT  EE  M  E  I  ST  E  R  . 
Written    Specially    for    Pulp   and   Paper    Magazine.) 


The  interrelation  of  moisture,  paper,  and  atmospheric 
humidity  has  never  been  given  sufficient  attention  in 
the  paper  industry  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  of  vi- 
tal importai to  every  manufacturer  and  user  of  this 

product  and  in  spite  id'  the  fact  that  lack  of  attention 
to  this  matter  is  the  cause  of  many  a  failure  in  the 
room.  In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  a 
frw  of  the  more  important  ways  in  which  moisture  af- 
fects paper  and  to  show  how  great  is  the  importance  of 
considering  such  problems,  both  to  the  paper  maker 
and   to  the   printer. 

Previous  Investigations. 

It  is  a  well  known  fad  that  paper  contains  more 
moisture  in  a  humid  atmosphere  than  in  a  dry  one. 
tin  a  'lamp  .lay  it  feels  limp  and  rag-like,  while  in  dry 
weather  it  has  snap  and  rattle,  the  difference  being  en 
tirely  due  to  the  difference  in  its  moisture  content. 
Tie-  t'Xtenl  of  BUch  variations  was  shown  a  number 
_'..  by  Prof.  Dalen  who  published  the  results 
of  moisture  determinations  on  fourteen  papers  at  re- 
lative humidities  varying  from  ::<)  to  100  per  cent.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  quote  his  results  in  full,  but  it  may 
ted  that  at  :;n  per  cent  humidity  the  papers  con 

t  to  3.6    per  cut    of   moisture   w  hile 
per   cut    humidity     they     contained     from     II).  1? 
p,-r    cenl    to    15.1     per     cent.       The     papers     which 
. annuel      included      writing,     printing,     wrap- 
ping,     hand  made      and      Japanese      papers      and      the 
fibrous  stock  and  si/uiL'  varied  widel)   enough  bo  that 
•  illeetion  ma)    be  considered  fairly  representative 
of  the  whole   field   of  paper  products,   with   the   possible 

,  i.  .|  papers        Recent  tests  by  tin-  au 

thor   on    a    number   of    book,    offset,    ami    coated    papers. 

show  i  il  wa)  a  fair  degree  of  conformit)  with 

though    there    seems    to    be    a    ten 

particularly   those   contain- 

'in    white,   to    retain    n  ire   than    uncial 

ed    pap 

entry    von    Roessler    published    the    results 
.    determinations  in  a   large  number  - 


per  half-stuffs  at  relative  humidities  ranging  from 
10  per  cent  to  till  per  cent.  I'p  to  til)  per  cent  humidity 
practically  all  of  these  contain  more  moisture  than  the 
papers  tested  bv  Prof.  Dalen,  but  beyond  that  point 
tin-  moisture  in  the  paper  increases  much  more  rapidly 
than  that  in  the  half-stuffs.  Von  Roessler 's  results 
show  that  the  moisture  content  varies  very  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  humidity,  but  that  different 
materials  retain  different   amounts  of  moisture. 

Importance  to  Manufacturers. 

The  relation  id'  these  results  to  actual  manufacturing 
operations  may  he  seen  when  a  few  moisture  tests  ,,n 
actual  mill  products  are  considered. 

Moisture. 

I    1'. 
3.7     I 
2.7     I  2  I 
'J    s 
4.4—  s.l\ 

2.7      IT, 


Antique  paper  taken  from  roll  contains. 
Super  paper  before  calendering  contains. 
Super  paper  after  calendering  contains.. 
Coated  paper  after  calendering  contains. 
Coated  paper  uncalendered  contains  .... 
Miscellaneous  papers  of  unknown  grade 
contain  when  read)  to  ship  

These  papers  not  mdv  show  wide  variations  .but 
many  of  them,  when  compared  with  Prof,  Dalen 's  aver- 
ages, will  be  s,en  to  contain  considerably  less  mois- 
ture than  they  should  unless  the  atmospheric  humidity 
is  assumed    (,,   |,,.   as   low    as   30  ID   per  cent. 

To  see  how  the  humidity  varied  ill  a  manufacturing 
establishment  having  a  fair  system  of  ventilation,  but 
no  means  of  controlling  tin'  humidity,  observations 
were  taken  at  frequenl  intervals  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  months      The  hygrometer  used  was  of  the  wet 

and  dry  bulb  type  so  placed  that  it  should  be  subjected 
to  a  good  circulation  of  air  at  all  tunes.  These  re- 
cords  ahowed    that    the    relative    humidity    varied    from 

1  per  cent  and  averaged  about  52  per  cent. 
During  tins  period  the  maximum  observed  change  in 

humidit.v     from    one    day    to    the    next    was   26    per    cent. 

ami  within  a  space  of  iw,,  days  :',n  per  cent  Undoubt- 
ed!)   greater  dail)    variations  than  this  are  asionally 
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met  with,  and  must  be  reckoned  on  in  calculating  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  in  controlling  the  humidity. 

Considering  now  a  paper  which  leaves  the  paper 
machine  with  a  moisture  content  of  about  i.5  per  cent; 
on  super-calendering  this  will  be  still  further  dried  out, 
probably  down  to  about  3.0  per  cent  moisture,  and 
if  it  goes  through  the  winding,  cutting  or  sorting  pro- 
cess and  is  packed  on  a  very  dry  day  it  will  probably 
leave  the  mill  with  very  little  over  :J  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture. In  a  part  of  the  same  order  there  may  be  a  roll 
which  left  the  machine  with  6  per  cent  of  moisture 
and  by  being  bandied  on  a  damp  day  reached  the  end 
of  the  process  with  fully  3  per  cent  remaining.  These 
two  rolls  certainly  could  not  be  expected  to  work  the 
same  in  the  press-room  and  the  chances  are  that  such 
variations  in  moisture  on  leaving  the  machine  would 
cause  other  variations  in  the  finished  product  which 
would  be  more  serious  than  the  actual  difference  in 
moisture. 

If  paper  is  too  dry  when  it  leaves  the  machine  it  is 
brittle  and  apt  to  break  on  calendering  and  it  does 
not  readily  take  a  high  finish.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
paper  is  insufficiently  dried  on  the  machine  it  is  apt 
to  crush  and  blacken  on  the  super-calenders,  while  at 
the  same  time,  taking  a  higher  finish  than  is  desired. 
Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  middle  path  which 
it  is  desired  to  follow,  and  the  following  of  which  is 
usually  left  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  machine  tender. 
He  may  be  the  most  painstaking  man  in  the  world,  and 
yet  there  will  be  times  when  paper  which  is  too  dry  or 
too  moist  will  get  by  him  and  cause  trouble  further 
down  the  line.  Obviously  a  practical  method  of  con 
trolling  the  drying  of  paper  so  as  to  keep  its  moisture 
content  uniform  at  any  given  point  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired. This  has  been  attempted  by  various  devices  to 
regulate  the  steam  entering  the  driers  according  to  the 
tension  of  the  paper,  which  is  dependent  on  its  dr\  aess 
Other  apparatus  has  been  designed  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  by  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  drii  rs 
at  a  constant  point.  Hither  of  these  methods  is 
distinct  improvement  over  the  old  idea  of  hand  regula- 
tion, but    it    is  confidently    predicted   that   still   better 

methods    can    be    devised. 

Even  if  paper  could  be  turned  off  from  the  machine 
with  a  perfectly  uniform  amount  of  moisture,  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  would  be  in  equilibrium 
witli  atmospheric  conditions  at  the  time  it  is  shipped, 
for  it  is  frequently  sent  out  very  soon  after  super- 
calendering  and  before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  take  up 
its  normal  amount  of  moisture.  If  very  dry  paper  is 
shipped  in  rolls  the  absorption  of  moisture  may  make 
it  expand  sufficiently  to  cause  wrinkles  or  in  very 
bad  eases,  the  rolls  may  even  burst,  while  if  cut  in 
sheets  and  cased  the  paper  is  likely  to  wrinkle  and 
cockle  through  uneven  absorption  of  moisture  witli  con 
sequent  trouble  to  the  pressman.  Moreover  such  pa 
per  cannot  be  taken  directly  from  the  cases  and  printed 
but  must  be  stored  in  the  pressroom,  best  in  thin  layers 
on  racks,  before  it  can  be  handled  satisfactorily. 

Such  trouble  as  this  can  never  be  overcome  entire- 
ly unless  all  printing  houses  maintain  a  definite  humid- 
ity in  their  pressrooms,  and  all  paper  is  sent  ovit  con- 
taining the  moisture  which  it  should  at  this  humiditv. 
This  can  probably  never  be  accomplished,  but  it  is  at 
least  an  object  to  be  worked  for  and  approached  as 
oearly  as  possible.  Even  if  the  paper  manufacturer 
alone  could  fulfill  bis  part  of  the  program  by  sending 
out  paper  which  would  be  in  moisture  equilibrium 
with  an  atmosphere  of  the  average  humidity  it  would 
be  a  distinct  gain  from  the  standpoint  of  the  printer, 
since   it   would  give   him   a   more   uniform    product   to 


work  with.  It  would  also  exonerate  the  manufactur- 
er from  blame  in  many  eases  in  which  he  now  receives 
complaints,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  paper  could 
be  used  with  little  or  no  storage  in  the  pressroom  since 
it  would  be  already  seasoned  before  shipping. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  any  scheme  for  pro- 
ducing uniformly  humid  paper  will  involve  the  control 
of  the  humidity  in  the  rooms  in  which  the  paper  is 
stored  or  finished.  This  should  probably  include  the  cal- 
ender room,  the  winding  room  for  roll  papers  and  the 
cutting  and  sorting  rooms  for  sheet  papers.  By  main- 
taining a  comparatively  high  humidity  in  these  rooms 
much  could  be  done  toward  improving  the  condition 
of  the  paper  before  it  leaves  the  mill. 

Importance  to  Printers. 

Lei  us  now  try  and  look  at  this  question  of  humid- 
ity and  paper  from  the  point  id'  view  of  the  printer. 

When  he  receives  a  case  of  paper  il  may  be  either 
damper  or  drier  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
would  call  for.  If  it  is  damper  it  will  lose  moisture 
when  taken  from  the  case,  and  as  this  loss  takes  place 
most  rapidly  on  the  edges  they  will  shrink  more  Quick- 
ly than  the  centre  which  will  consequently  become 
baggy.  If  such  paper  is  printed  in  this  condition  the 
press  works  the  fullness  to  one  side  and  the  result 
is    frequently    a    wrinkle    or   cut    which    spoils    the    job. 

If    the    paper   when    taken    from    tl ase    is    too   drv    it 

must    absorb    moisture,    and    as    this    change    also    takes 

ploce   most    quickh    on    tl [ges,   they   expand    more 

rapidly  than  the  centre  of  the  sheet  and  become  wavy. 
Paper    in    this    condition    also    is    almost    impossible    to 

print    with    •_' I    results.        These   two   points   illustrate 

the  necessity  of  racking  the  paper,  or  exposing  it 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  pressroms  sufficiently  long 
for  the  moisture  to  adjust  itself  throughout,  and  thei 
also  show  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  prin- 
ter if  he  could  receive  paper  of  a  uniform  moisture 
content. 

It  mighl  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  pa- 
per manufacturer  is  not  always  to  blame  for  varia- 
tions in  the  moisture  in  the  paper  since  that  which  is 
sold  through  dealers  is  often  stored  in  warehouses  long 

e tgh    to    materially    alter    its   condition.        So    far   as 

tin-  writer  wnows  no  attempt  is  made  to  hold  paper  in 
warehouses  at  a  constant  humidity  nor  is  any  particu- 
lar .-are  exercised  in  delivering  the  g Is  to  the  prin- 
ter. If  a  ease  or  roll  is  carted  through  tie-  stn-rts  ex- 
pose,!  to  the  si i   a   hot    summer  day.   it    is  not    to   be 

expected  that  the  hot  and  cool  sides  Of  this  ease  or  roll 
would  print  just  alike  if  used  at  once.  It  is  probably 
not  wholly  a  question  of  temperature  either  since  the 
part  exposed  to  the  sun  must  become  dryer  due  to  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  heated  air  surrounding  it  for 
taking  up  moisture.  Again  we  see  why  the  wise 
printer  insists  on  having  the  paper  in  his  own  shop 
for  at   hast  several  days  before  he  expects  to  use   it. 

Another  way  in  which  moisture  seriously  interferes 
with  the  printer  is  in  its  effect  on  the  size  of  the  paper. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  paper  expands  and  con- 
3  according  as  the  moisture  in  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere increase  or  diminishes,  ami  it  is  such  changes 
in  dimensions  which  cause  nearly  all  of  tin-  cas 
poor  register.  This  fact  is  of  extreme  importance  in 
color  work,  where  tin-  same  sheet  is  printed  several 
different  tines  at  intervals  of  several  days,  and  where 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  different  impressions  should 
fall  directly  over  one  another.  While  many  printers 
recognize  changing  humidity  conditions  as  one  of  the 
prime  causes  of  misregister,  this  is  by  no  means  true 
of  all.  and  even  in  the  larger  and  more  pro. 
tablishments  there  is  no  adequate  atempt   at    its  .-on 
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trol.      While  it  to   regulate    the    humidity 

within  limits,  the  equipmenl  required  is  quite  costly, 
and  rather  than  go  to  the  necessary  expense,  mosl 
printing  houses  prefer  to  take  a  chance  on  the  results. 
It'  it  so  happens  that  the  humidity  at  the  second  print- 
ing is  about  the  same  as  a|  the  Brs1  impression  good 
nerally  follows,  bul  if  there  is  much  differ- 
ence in  the  humidity  at  the  two  printings  thou  mis- 
a  pretty  sure  to  result  even  with  the  besl  or 
paper.  In  a  shop  where  no  humidity  control  is  at- 
tempted nor  any  record  kept  of  its  daily  variations,  it 
is  obvious  that  good  work,  so  far  as  register  szoes,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  luck. 

The'  closeness  with  which  two  or  more  impressions 
should  register  depends  on  the  type  of  work  being 
done;  for  some  jobs  if  they  come  within  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  it  would  be  sufficient,  while  for 
other  work  the  register  should  be  practically  perfect. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  closer  the  register  the  better  will 

be    the    result.      The    dimensions    of    the    sheet    handled 

have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  permissible  ex- 
pansion, as  will  be  readily  sen  by  considering  the 
case  of  two  sheets,  one  25  \  38  and  the  other  40  x  60 
inches.  It'  these  have  the  same  percentage  expansion 
with  changing  humidity  th<  results  as  to  nusregister 
will  be  quite  different.  II'  we  assume  a  change  m 
linear  dimensions  of  0.8  per  cent,  the  first  sheet  would 
change  in  its  longest  dimension  0.3  of  an  inch,  while 
the  other  would  increase  or  decrease  iii  Length  bj  0.4H 
of  an  inch.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  hut  it  illustrates 
the  point  that  the  percentage  expansion  which  can  he 
permitted  in  a  paper  depends  on  the  size  of  the  sheet 
used  as  well  as  on   the  ciad.'  id'  printing  being  done 

and  shows  that  the  larger  the  si t  the  less  satisfactory 

will  be  the  register. 

Very  little  work  showing  the  influence  of  bumiditj 
changes  on  the  dimensions  of  paper  is  on  record.  Prof. 
Dalen  in  1895  published  the  measurements  of  three 
samples  of  paper  at  humidities  ranging  from  zero  to 
100  per  cent.  He  found  the  expansion  much  greater 
in  the  crosswise  than  in  the  lengthwise  direction,  and 
the  maximum  change  which  he  recorded  was  l.i  per 
cent  of  the  length  at  (i.">  per  cenl  humidity.  tin  show 
ed  that  the  influence  exerted  by  changing  temperature 

was  very  slight   when  compare, 1   with   that   of  hui  liditj 

and  found  that  when  exposed  to  humidities  over  80 per 
cent    paper    undergoes    a    Blight    permanent    expansion 

K.  B.  Lamb,  in  a  r< nt  technical  .journal  published  his 

.ations  on  a  number  of  papers  whieh  he  measured 

I   p,i nt.  and    Kit)  per  cent   humidity.        He   fori:  I 

the  maximum  expansion  under  these  condition-;  to  be 
1    12   per  cent    in   the  crosswise   direction   and   0.7:'.   per 

rent  lengthwise. 
Original  Investigations. 

As   these   results  .lid   not    appear  lo  COVC1    the   gri 

....I  desirable,  the  author  recently   un- 
dertook tl xamination  of  a  considerable  number  of 

plea  of  hook,  offset,  and  coated  papers.      The  ap 

paratiis  used  was  practically  the  same  as  that  employ- 
ed by  Prof.  Dalen.  It  consisted  of  a  double  wall.. I  gal- 
vanized iron  box,  13  •.  18  x  ■'.'.■  inches  inside  measure- 
ments, fitted  with  a  plat.  mid  he 
made  light  by  means  of  putty.  Inside  the  box,  at  one 
end.  were  two  jars,  on.'  tor  uilphurie  acid,  the  other 

and    at    Hie   other  end    w  as    placed    a    w  el    and 

inn.'  the  humidity 

n     the    plat>  ncaiis 

,    ntained,     In  i  of  the  plate 


class  was  a   hide  through  which    a     rod     supporting     a 

Brass    scale    protruded:    over    this    rod     was    slipped    a 

rubber  stopper  whose  flat  under  side  mad*?  a  practic- 
ally air-tight  contact  with  the  class.  By  means  of 
this  rod  and  scale  the  paper,  which  was  placed  on  a 
trlass  plate  directly  under  the  centre  hole,  could  be 
measured  at  any  time  without  disturbing  tne  humidity 
conditions  inside  the  box.  A  good  circulation  of  air 
in  the  chamber  was  kept  up  by  a  small  fan  whose  shaft 
also  extended  through  the  plat.'  irlass  i  .. 

In  using  this  apparatus  cross-shaped  pieces  of  pa- 
per were  cut  so  that  distances  of  280  m. m.  could  b« 
marked  oil'  both  across  and  with  the  grain.  Two  of 
these  were  placed  on  the  irlass  plate  so  that  all  four 
measurements  could  he  made  by  turning  the  scale. 
After  making  the  cover  tighl  the  fan  was  started  and 
the  humidity  run  down  to  l".i  per  cut  by  absorbing 
the  moisture  in  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Measurements  of  the  distance  between  the  marks  were 
now  made  at  intervals  and  when  no  change  in  length 
was  observed  after  an  hour's  exposure  to  29  per  cent 

humidity,  it   was  assui 1   that   equilibrium   had  been 

reached.  The  next  measurement  was  made  in  a  simi- 
lar  way    after   the    humidity    had    I n    broughl    up    to 

lid  per  cent,  a  third  at  80  per  cent  and  the  final  reading 
at  95  per  cent  relative  humidity.  The  temperature 
during  the  tests  was  that  of  the  room  and  ranged  from 
66  deg.  t,.  89  deg.  I-'.:  the  greater  part  of  the  observa- 
tions were  made,  however,  within  much  narrower 
limits. 

In  order  to  make  sun-  that  the  four  humidities  select- 
ed for  observations  were  aboul  the  conditions  desired. 
tin,,'  samples  of  paper  intended  for  otl'set  printing 
were  measured  at  a  large  number  of  points.      The  fol 

lowing  table  gives  tl onditions  ami  the  percentage 

expansion  based  on  the  length  at  29  per  cent  relative 
humidity. 

Percentage  Expansion. 


Humidity 
change. 

29     H>', 
40—50 

.-.II  i  ;n 
(ill  7n 
7(i  80 
80  ^7 
89     :i7.:. 


Paper   1.  Paper  "J. 

Length  Across  Length  Across 
0.0357  0.1072  0.0718  0.1 136 
0.0357  II.1H71  0.0358  CI  137 
0.0357  0.0715  0.0360  0  m77 
0.0358  0.0713  0.0359  n.ln77 
0.1  I'-"'  0.1070  0.1794  0.2873 
0.0356  0.2]  13  it. H717  0  1800 
ii.  1  r_'7  ti.  1656  0.2509  0.8620 


Paper  :i. 

Length    Across 

0.0719  0.1796 
0.0719  0.H71S 
ii.ii71!i  ii.  pi;,; 
0.0375  0.1078 
II.H70L'  0.2872 
0.  Hi7s  0.2155 
0.7905 


i>!i     :i7  5   ii   loll    1.1440  0.6815   1.8320  0.6875  1.7600 


Prom  a  consideration  of  these  results  it  was  evident 
that  the  points  selected  for  readings  were  well  chosen, 
ami  th.se  four  original  humidities  were  adhered  to  for 

all    other    tests. 

Stud}  ing  next  a  number  of  papers  w  hich  were  know  n 
to    print    either    well    ..r    poorly,    the    following    results 

w  .ii'  obtained  i 

Percentage  Expansion  Between 


[•OSS  I  .,11"  I  ll     Across  I  ,cl|c|  h    Across 

■JiivV  ■  ci  >\  80' .  80  ,^ 

ii   l  130  0  "1  I-  i'   I'    9  '    iG  ii  mi:: 

i  ii  2507  0.1818 

'111   o  7'J:;o 

ii  1786  ii   1651  ii.  1  IL'7  ii  3934  0    I 

ii  l  130  'I  3578  'I   1  130  0  39  !3  0   1070  it..".7'JH 

■    4  0   in."  it  321  I  0.0715  0 


1 

Well 

.1 

poorly 

1. 

poorh 

poorl  \ 

well 

9 

Well 
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Of  these  papers  4  and  5  were  coated,  while  6  to  9 
inclusive  were  made  for  offset  work. 

It  is  very  evident  from  a  study  of  the  figures  that 
the  poor  printing  results  cannot  be  laid  entirely  to 
the  excessive  expansion  of  the  paper  since  other  pa- 
pers with  equally  »-reat  changes  in  dimensions  print 
well.  There  does  appear,  however,  to  be  a  tendency 
for  the  satisfactory  papers  to  expand  less  than  the 
poor  ones,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  marked  that  a 
lest  of  this  nature  could  he  applied  to  indicate  before 
hand  whether  a  paper  will  print  well  or  not.  These 
figures  tend  to  strengthen  the  opinion  already  express- 
ed that  good  register  is  largely  a  matter  of  Luck  in  the 
pressroom. 

The  next  point  which  it  was  attempted  to  investigate 
was  the  influence  of  the  coating  and  calendering  pro- 
cess in  the  manufacture  of  coated  papers.  Three  dif- 
ferent grades  of  paper  were  selected  ami  the  expan- 
sion determined  before  coating,  and  again  after  coat- 
ing ami  calendering.  Papers  10  and  11  contained 
satin  white  in  the  coating,  while  sample  12  contained 
day   only:   all    were   casein   sized. 


Paper 

1  fncoa 
Coatei 
Paper 

I  'ncoa 
Coatei 
Paper 

1  'ncoa 
( 'oatei 


111 


Percentage  Expansion  Between 

29&  60?5  60 &  30%  80 & 

Length  Across    Length  Across  Length 

n  liiTt  0.2506  0.0715  0.1  123  0.1430 
0.1074  0.2506  0.1429  0.3219  0.2504 


ted  0.1D74  0.2862  0.0715  0.3578  0.1072 

I  0.  1  l:;i  0.2862  0.1073  0.  1298  0.2503 
12 

ted  01431  0.2870  0.1075  0.2151   0.07]  I 

I  0.1789  0.2870  0.1072  0.215]  0.1789 


!I.V, 
Across 

o.  1301 
0.6085 

0.5740 
0.7880 

0.5739 

0.5739 


It  is  evident  from  thesi  tests  that  coating  maj  or 
may  not  increase  the  percentage  expansion  over  that 
of  the  plain  paper.  Whether  the  presence  of  satin 
white  is  the  determining  factor,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty,  hut  it  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  the 
two  papers  containing  satin  white  expand  more  after 
coating,  while  that  with  elaj  only,  --hows  hardly  any 
increase.  The  difference  is.  however,  not  very  serious 
in  any  case,  especially  below  80  per  cut  relative  hum- 
idity,  and   taking   into   account    the   total   expansi f 

tin'  papers  it  would  seem  as  though  the  slight  extra  ex- 
pansion caused  h\  the  coating  might  he  considered 
negligible. 

It  is  often  stated  that  paper  which  has  been  well  sea- 
soned prints  with  less  trouble  than  w  hen  lirst  made.  To 
see  whether  this  could  he  caused  by  a  decreased  per- 
centage expansion  after  the  paper  had  been  seasoned 

tWO  Samples  of  offset    paper  were  tested  when 

and  again  at  the  end  of  three  months,  during  which 
time  they  had  been  exposed  to  all  atmospheric  changes 
of  an  occupied   room. 

Percentage  Expansion  Between 

29&609!  60 &  8093  80&95?i 

Length  Across    Li  ngtb  Across  Lengtl 
Paper  13 

April  17  0.071.")  0.3935  0.0715  0.3935  0.1073  0.8230 
July  I'd  0.2152  0.5025  0.1440  0.2875  0.3233  10790 
Paper  14 

April  17  0.1431  0.3936  0.0716  0-3577  0.1789  0.7517 
July     20    0.2155  0.5020  0.1436  0.3590  0.2512  1.0770 

These  tests  show  an  unmistakable  increase  in  the 
percentage  expansion  at  the  end  of  three  month's  stor- 
age, and  while  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  be- 


278.6 

27H.3 

279.0 

2>2.7 

280.9 

2s2.:i 

278.] 

278.9 

27s,:, 

2>2.2 

280-8 

282.] 

278.2 

278.8 

27S.7 

282   1 

2S0.7 

282 . 1 

278.] 

27s.  s 

27*.  (i 

havior,  it  is  evident  that  the  superior  printing  quali- 
ties of  seasoned  paper  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  de- 
creased  tendency  toward  changes  in  dimensions  with 
varying  humidities. 

During  this  test  it  was  noticed  that  samples  of  pa- 
per which   had  1 n  exposed  to  95  per  cent   humidity 

and  allowed  to  come  back  to  room  conditions  had  de- 
creased in  length  both  with  and  across  the  grain.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  frequent  occurrence,  as  a  considerable 
number  of  samples  were  found  to  act  in  this  way.  To 
see  whether  the  total  chance  in  dimensions  took  place 

nice  bringing  to  95  per  cent  humidity  and  allowing 

to  dry  out  again,  three  samples  were  selected  and  mea- 
sured iirst  at  29  per  cent  relative  humidity.  They 
were  then  brought  up  to  95  per  cent  humidity,  and 
again  measured  and  this  alternate  measurement  at  29 
per  cent  and  95  per  cent  was  repeated  till  the  papers 
ceased  changing  in  dimensions.  The  results  of  these 
measurements  are  as  follows: — - 

Measurements  in  Millimeters. 
Paper  15.  Taper  10.  Paper  17. 

Length   Across    Length   Across    Length  Across 

Humidity. 

Istat2!i;,  279.5  279.1  279  3 

1st  at  95  280.7  282.0  280  7 

2nd  at  29  27n.ii  278.7  278.9 

2nd  at  95  280.4  281.9  280.4 

3rd  at  29  279.0  278.7  278.9 

3rdat95  280.2  281.7  280.4 

4th  at  29  279.0  278.7  278  8 

The  permanent   contraction  does  not   all  take  place  on 

oni xposing  to  95  per  cenl   humidity  and  again  t\vx- 

ing  out.  hut  the  shrinkage  on  treating  this  way  a  sec- 

-   \ei\    slight.     This  permanent   chance  ap 

pears  to  be  slightly    less  in  the  crosswise  direction  than 

it  is  lengthwise,  hut  both  are  of  sufficient   magnitude 

to  cause  serious  trouble   in   register  if  the  change  is 

caused  to  take  place.  With  a  paper  having  this  ten 
dency  it  might,  if  it  were  used  in  a  process  which  re- 
quired the  paper  to  he  dampened,  absolutely  prevent 
register.  In  all  cases  where  the  paper  is  to  he 
ened  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  sec  that 
this  permanent  change  has  been  broughl  about  before 
the  first    impression. 

Conclusions. 

Thi-  conclusions  win  ached  from  this  inves 

tic  at  j,,n  were: — 

With  changing  humidity  tin-  crosswise  dimensions 
manges  much  more  than  tin-  lengthwise,  but  there  is 
no  constant   relation   between   the  two. 

Between  29  per  cent  and  70  per  cent  relative  humid- 
ity tin-  rate  of  expansion  is  practically  proportional  to 
tlie  rate  of  change  in  humidity,  hut  above  70  per  cent 
the   expansion   becomes   much    more   rapid. 

There  seems  to  he  no  fixed  or  definite  connection 
between  the  extent  to  which  humidity  affects  the  pa- 
per and   the  success   with   which   it   prints. 

ting  in  most  cases  slightly  increases  the  effect 
of  humidity  on  tin-  dimension  changes,  hut  the  increase 
is  not  enough  to  he  se 

Seasoning  does  not  diminish  the  effect  of  humidity 
changes  on  the  paper. 

Many  papers  when  exposed  to  95  per  cent  humidity 
ami  again  dried  out  undergo  a  permanent  shrinkage 
which  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  he  serious  if  it 
takes  place  between  two  impressions. 

Paper  which  has  undergone  this  permanent  shrink- 
age  shows  the  same  percentage  expansion  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  usual  t>  s1  - 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND 
PAPER  INDUTRY 


ORVILLE    H.    MOORE 
General    Manager   of   the    Hinde    and    Dauch    Company,   Toronto 


Any  one  who  has  even  a  Iding  acquaintance  with 

the  pulp  and  paper  industrj  of  Canada,  has  heard  of 
the  famous  Moore  Rotary  Screen,  but  it  is  perhaps  not 
generally  known  that  the  inventor  of  this,  the  Adiron- 
dack Horizontal  Screen,  and  other  machines,  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  trade  in  Canada.  He 
is  Orville  11.  Moore,  General  Manager  of  the  Hinde 
and   Dauch    Paper  I  lo.,  of  Canada,   Limited. 


.lust  live  years  ago,  in  a  small  upper  flat  at  the  fool 
of  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto,  the  company  began  manu- 
facturing   corrugated    boxes    and     specialties.      They 

then  occupied   only  aboul   2,500  square   feel   of  Bpt 

From  the  day  thai  their  double  Facing,  corrugated  and 
i   cutting  machines  were  pul   in  operation,  busi 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Moon1,  started  to  ex- 
pand, and  ter  larger  premises  had   to  be  se 
A  former  wall  paper  factory,  offering  larger 
cquired   on    Hanna    Avenue;   still    the 
husini  lopmenl  to  its  pre 
smt  I.                  irtionn  would  be  loo  long  a  story.     Now 
midred  thousam  I  t  of  i  loor  space 
is  utilized.      A                                ■  ge  and  well  equipped 
completed  and  a  24-inch   machine   in- 


stalled, with  a  capacity  of  forty  tons  per  day  of  all 
kinds  of  box  hoard;  together  with  six.  200-pound  beat- 
ers, four  Jordans,  two  large  rotary  printing  presses 
and  a  complete  composing  outfit.  A  steel  and  con- 
crete building,  of  mill  construction.  265  x  til)  feet,  four 
storeys  high,  was  erected  to  house  the  plaid. 

Progress  did  not  even  end  here.  Another  forward 
step  has  just  been  taken.  A  Large  ad  lition  has  been 
erected,  160  \  40  feet,  in  which  a  combination  pasting 
machine  -the  first  of  its  type  in  Canada — for  making 
wall  board,  fibre  board  and  fibre  boxes,  has  been  placed 
ami  will  soon  be  in  operation.  This  machine,  built 
by  the  Downington  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bast  Down- 
ington,  Pa.  is  100  feet  long  by  80  inches  wide,  and  has 
a  rapacity  ol  twenty  tons  per  day.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  the  new  lines,  jute,  (hip  anil  filled  board  will  be 
used.  Another  150  horse-power  boiler  has  also  been 
added   making  four  in  all. 

In  the  making  of  corrugated  boxes  and  containers 
of  every  kind,  box  board,  pasted  board,  etc..  the 
Hinde  and  Dauche  Co.  of  Canada,  have  established  a 
business  that  extends  from  coast  to  coast,  having  scll- 
ing  agencies  in  Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  .Montreal.  St. 
John  and  other  cities.  Their  box  plant  alone  con- 
sumes daily  about  thirty  tons  of  jute.  chip,  filled  and 
straw  board,  all  being  manufactured  on  the  premises 
with  the  exception  of  straw  board. 

The  company  have  invested  in  the  last  five  years 
fully  half  a  million  dollars  in  plant  and  buildings  and. 
to  the  line  showing  that  has  been  made,  a  generous 
share  of  the  credit  must  be  accorded  to  the  subject  of 
this    sketch. 

Although    on    the    sunny    side    of    forty.    Mr.    Moore 

lias   I o    associated    with    pulp,    paper   and    board    mills 

for  tin'  last   twenty-seven  years. 

Born  in  the  little  town  of  Port  Edward  in  New  York 
State,  and  surrounded  by  pulp  and  paper  mills,  he  soon 
imbibed  their  atmosphere,  He  has  won  his  way  to  the 
front  by  ability,  industry  and  application.  His  father, 
a  state  bridge  inspector  in  New  York  state,  met  death 
when  the  son  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  thus  young 
Moore  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  He  went  to 
school  in  winter  and  sp<  nl  his  summers  on  a  farm  un- 
til he  was  thirteen.  His  first  job  in  his  life  work 
was  in  the  rag  room  id'  the  (lien  Palls  Co.,  now   part  of 

the    International     Taper    Co.       There    I arried    fairs 

from  the  dusting  machine  to  the  rotary  cookers.  It 
was    ;i     dirty,    dusty     task      so    disagreeable      that       he 

worked  with  a  wet  sponge  in  Ins  face  to  keep  the  fly. 
ing  particles  out   of  his  mouth   and   nose.     At    other 

limes    on    cold    winter    nights   he    was   sent    out    with    a 

rake  to  keep  the  anchor  ice  awaj    from  the  racks  so 

that   thej    would   not   become  clogged  and  stop  the  beat 

■  is.  but  he  never  complained,  although  often  compelled 
to  put  in  fourteen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day.      Being 

n   husky   lad   he  came   in   for  much    heavy   labor       After 

becoi g  a   back   tender  on  one  of  the  machines,  he 

went  over  to  the  How  land  Paper  I  o.,  of  Hudson  Kails, 

N  Y  .  which  to  da\    is  one  of  the  plants  of  the  Union 

ind  Paper  Co.      There  he  was  a  machine  tender 

for  a  Dumbei  of  years  in  the  making  of  jute  and  bag 
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papers.  He  was  sent  to  Hadley,  X.Y..  being  promoted 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  a  three-machine 
mill  of  the  company,  turning  ou1  bag  paper,  and  also 
bad  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  starting  a  ground  wood  plant  for  the  same 
concern  at  Pennimore,  N.Y. 

During  these  years  he  had  made  a  close  study  of  pulp 
and  paper  mill  equipment,  and  all  his  leisure  time  was 
speni  amid  drafting  boards  and  blue  prints,  for  he 
never  tired  of  mechanical  appliances.  This  pursuit 
was  his  hobby  and  delight.  Steady  progress  was 
made,  then  one  day  after  the  patterns  had  been  built, 
the  patents  secured  in  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, the  Moore  Rotary  Screen  was  heard  of  through- 
out the  continent.  It  marked  a  distinct  advance  over 
anything  that  had  ever  before  been  placed  on  the 
market  and  its  success  from  the  outset  was  assured. 
Its  action  was  vertical,  its  force  centrifugal,  its  cap- 
acity large,  its  refining  characteristics 
while  the  power  required  to  operate  it  was  much  less 
than  that  of  any  other  screen  that  had  been  invented. 
Its  efficient  work  and  economical  operation  were  soon 
recognized,  many  leadingpulp  nulls  of  tl untry  in- 
stalling the  screen.  The  inventor  resigned  his  posi- 
tion ami  took  up  the  sale  of  his  patenl  paying  in 
nns  visits  to  Canada  where  sales  were  made  to  Clergue 
.Mill  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  dark  Bros,  and  Co.,  Spanish  River  Co.,  < 
Paper  Co.,  Montmagny  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  and  others. 
The  screens  ;nv  iii  use  today  in  these  plants.  I. a 
ter  Mr.  Moore  invented  the  Adirondack  Horizontal 
Screen,  operated  bj  a  propelling  fcee,  with  a  system 
of  fans  which  has  also  me1  with  considerable  sue,-,  ss 

After  spending  some  four  years  in  the  interest  0f  his 
inventions,  he  sold  out  his  entire  rights  in  the  Moore 
screen  to  the  Friction  Puliy  and  Machine  Works  of 
Hudson  Palls,  X.Y..  and  nexl  became  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Progressive  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  re- 
modelling their  plant  at  Lake  Champlain,  and  build- 
ing a  new  mill  for  the  Pake  Champlain  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Company  at  Plattsburg,  X.Y..  being  the  organizer 
of  both  these  concerns.  Be  then  joined  forces  with 
the  Dexter  Sulphite  and  Paper  Co.  of  Dexter  N.Y.,  and 
was  manager  of  manufacturing  in  their  Mitscherlich 
and  ground  wood  mills,  and  two  paper  mills,  which 
post  he  filled  for  several  years.  In  1908  he  became 
identified  with  the  Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  whose 
headquarters  are  a1  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Thev  operate 
seven  corrugated  paper  box  factories  and  five  board 
mills.  Mr.  Moore  «as  sent  to  Hoboken,  N.J.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  plan  there,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
superintendent. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  company,  which  had 
been  doing  a  large  business  in  their  line  in  Canada. 
decided,  like  many  other  progressive  American  con- 
-  to  establish  a  factory  in  The  Dominion,  and 
Toronto  was  selected  as  the  location.  In  January.  1909, 
Mr.  Moore  came  over  and  shortly  had  a  corrugated 
box  plant  under  way.  The  following  year  the  Hinde 
and  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  of  Canada,  was  incorpi 
with  a  share  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  while  it  has  a  working  arrangement  with  the 
patent  concern  in  Sandusky,  it  is  in  operation  and 
management  a  separate  organization  in  which  Cana- 
dian capital  is  largely  invested.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Moore  looked  after  sales  as  well  as  administration  and 
production,  hut  the  duties  became  too  heavy  and  the 
volume  of  husiness  s,,  large,  that  the  selling  end  was 
made  a  separate  departmen  three  years  ago. 

Personally,  Mr.  Moore  is  of  a  most  genial  disposi- 
tion,   and    optimistic    temperament.      He    has    always 


taken  infinite  pleasure  in  the  work  with  -which  he  is 
associated  and  found  his  chief  recreation  amid  mills, 
lie  loves  to  visit  manufacturing  plants,  study  machin- 
ery, transportation  facilities  and  power  problems.  The 
bent  of  his  nature  may  he  well  gauged  from  his  first 
visit  to  New  York  City  when  a  mere  youth.  lie  was 
a  member  of  the  volunteer  fire  brigade  of  Port  Edward, 
and  one  day  the  company  was  invited  to  the  metropolis 
to  participate  in  tournament  before  the  Governor  of 
the  Stati-.  After  the  fancy  drill  was  executed,  the 
members  scattered  to  see  the  city,  their  tickets  being 
valid  until  the  end  of  the  week.  Young  Moore  was 
not  interested  in  Broadway,  Coney  Island,  the  Bowery 
or  Wall  Street,  but  spent  days  around  the  docks  and 
railway  depots,  taking  in  every  detail  of  shipping, 
loading,  hoisting,  etc.  Then  at  midnight  on  Saturday, 
a  irw  minutes  before  the  time  limit  of  his  ticket  lapsed, 
he  boarded  a  train  for  home  with  only  a  penny  in  his 
pocket.  He  has  always  devoted  his  spare  moments  in 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  in  connection  with  the  erec 
tion   of  the  company's  splendid    hoard    mill    in   Toronto. 

all  the  interior  laj  out,  offices,  manufacturing  depart 
s  and  installation  of  the  equipmenl  represent  the 
work  of  the  General  Manager,  whose  constructive  and 
anieal  genius  is  such  that  he  might  almost  he 
styled  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  engineer.  Fraternally, 
Mr.  Moore  is  a  member  id'  the  Masonic  Order  and  a 
Mystic  Shriner.  For  recreation  he  occasionally  takes 
spins  iii  his  automobile,  hut  he  would  rather  spend  an 
hour  in  the  garage  taking  the  chassis  apart  and  re-as 
sembling  it  than  to  ride  all  day  over  rural  roads  or 
town  thoroughfares  at  immoderate  speed. 


MANUFACTURE   OF   DARK  COLORED   PAPERS. 

When  making  better  kinds  of  dark-colored  papers  in 
many  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  take  unbleached  or 
half-bleached  pulp  instead  of  bleached  pulp.  <  >ne 
thereby  saxes  not  only  the  bleaching  agent,  but  also 
the  dye  requisite  for  giving  the  paper  the  required 
dark  shade.  Further,  unbleached  fibres  have  a  s 
er  affinity  for  dyes  than  bleached. 

A  verj  frequently  required  tint  is.  e.g.,  a  brownish 
Bordeaux;  this  is  best  obtained  by  employing  unbleach- 
ed soda  cellulose  and  a  combination  of  Bordeaux  and 
brown. 

Deep  red  tints  and  also  deep  green  and  olive  tints 
which  are  now  frequently  required  are  likewise  pre- 
ferably   made   from   unbleached   pulp. 

In  most  of  these  papers  paper  covers  of  catalogues, 
passe-partout,  covers  of  tiles,  better  kinds  of  wrap- 
ping paper,  etc.  .  fastness  to  light  is  important.  This 
is  obtained  by  employing  mineral  colors,  but  against 
their  employment  is  the  fact  that  they  readily  render 

paper  flabby  or  limp  when  a  certain  limit  is  ex< d- 

ed;  aNo.  it  is  not  possible  so  to  fix  mineral  colors  that 
they  do  not  come  off  when  the  paper  is  rubbed.    There- 

il  is  preferable  to  employ  so-called  substantive 
aniline  dyes  which  are  put  on  the  market  under  vari- 
ous names,  such  as  diainin.  diamin  genuine  dyes,  etc.. 
and  are  sufficiently  fast.  As  these  dyes  are  almost 
completely  absorbed  by  the  fibre,  there  is  less  reason 

r  complaints  owing  to  colored  waste  water. 

By  observing  tin-  above  hints  the   manufacture   of 

many  papers  can  he  made  more  rational. — Uritish  Pa- 
per Trade  Journal. 
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Chemical  Pulp  For  Sausage 
Casing 

By  W.  P.  COHOE,  E.  C.  FOX,  and  A.  J.  ACTON. 

in  the  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry. 

Casings  for  8ausage  meats  a1  presenl  in  use  consisl 

of  the  larger   intestines   of   the   ox,   si p,   and    hog, 

known  in  the  trade  as  bungs;  the  gullet  of  the  ox, 
known  as  weasands;  and  the  smaller  and  middle  in- 
testines of  the  ox.  K..r  small  sans;:-,,  the  smaller  in 
testines  of  the  sheep  and  hog  are  used.  They  have 
been  used  for  many  generations.  No  exception  can 
be  taken  to  them  provided  proper  precautions  are 
taken  to  insure  their  purity. 

In  the  large  packing  houses  the  conditions  of  purity 
are  more  closely  watched  than  in  small  butcher  shops 
and  abattoirs,  bul  a  sanitary  substitute  is  highly  desir- 
able. 

An  ideal  casing  should  possess  the  following  pro- 
perties: ,        .c 

The  raw  materia]  should  be  pure  and  uniform. 
Tin-  process  of  manufacture  should  not  permit  any 
possibility  of  contamination  by  disease  germs,  rhe 
finished  product  should  be  of  uniform  chemical  com- 
position. It  should  be  mechanically  suitable.  It  should 
have  a  pleasing  physical  appearance.  It  should  not 
provide  a  surface  upon  which  mold  and  other  or- 
ganisms readily  propagate.  It  should  not  contain 
necs  injurious  to  the  human  organism.  It  should 
be  though  in  many  cases  oo1  necessarily  so.  edible. 
If  possible  it  should  be  digestible.  It  should  be  eap- 
„f  being  kept,  stored  and  transported,  under  or 
dinary  conditions,  for  an  indefinite  period  ot  time, 
without  deterioration.  .       ,       ,  ,  t 

So  great   has  been  the  increase  in  the  demand   tor 

ge  and  bologna,  and  so  drastic  of  late  has  been 

the  condemnation   of  natural  casings  by   Government 

meat   inspectors,  that   the  cost    of  natural   casings   is 

very  high  and  likely  to  remain  so. 

There  is  a  certain  sized  casing  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand.  Artificial  casings  can  be  made  in  any 
quantity  to  this  standard  at  a  less  cosl  than  the  nat- 
ural casings. 

1„  order  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  present  casings, 

a    survey    of    the    field    of    possible    raw    materials    was 

made,  and  it  was  finallj  decided  to  try  cellulose  (hy 
drate  and  to  us.-  the  viscose  reaction  of  Cross  and 
Bevan. 

Bleached  sulphite  w Ipulp  is  used  as  the  raw  ma 

terial.  This  mercerized  by  the  action  of  caustic  Boda 
solution,  washed  and  treated  hy  carbon  disulphide. 

the  addition  of  water  swelling  takes  place,  giving 

a   thick   viscous  solution   without   a    trace  of   fibrous 

structure.     This   material    is   then    manufactured    into 

and  passed  into  a  salt  solution,  which  converts 

How   .jelly.      The   bj    products   Of   the   read  Inn 

irgely  removed  by  washing  in  mixed  solutions  "I 
Bodium  sulphides  and  bisulphites.     Many  of  the  salts 

novel    hy   heat,  either   bj    the   direct    action   ol 

the  tube  through  a  hot  solution, 

llcohol,   glycerine  and   many   other  suh 
tube,    Which    now   consists   of   cellulose      hydrate 

eashi  d   thm 

"'    ti necessary 

plish  H  determined  b)   an  ash 

tj0n,      \Yh,  i  "it    Of   ash    falls    to   an 


amount  equal  to  that  in  the  original  bleached  sulphite 

pulp,    fr lorn    from  impurities   is   assured.   The   tube   is 

finally  dried,  conditioned,  and  rolled  up  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

Should  colorless  product  he  desired,  the  tube  may 
he  bleached  after  the  hot  wash.  In  this  case  it  is  led 
first  through  a  hypochlorite  solution,  then  washed 
in  water,  then  led  through  this  sulphate  solution  and 
finally  washed   in  water. 

At  tin-  present  time  containers  of  two  sizes  are  being 
made,  large  sizes  to  replace  beef  bungs  for  the  beef  bo- 
longa  trade  and  medium  sizes  in  pla< f  weasands  for 

tin-   ham   bolonga   trade. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  technical  data  can  he  ob- 
tained, it  is  proposed  to  prepare  a  small-sized  casing 
corresponding  to  the  sheep  or  hog  casings. 

Bleached  sulphite  pulp  is  pure,  abundant  ami  uni- 
form. Tin'  chemical  treatment  it  undergoes  insures  an 
aseptic  condition.  In  cellulose  (hydrate*  we  have  a 
definite  chemical  compound,  carrying  with  it  slightly 
var\  ing  proportions  of  water.  Inorganic  impurities  are 
limited  to  the  small  proportion  of  ash.  0.53  per  cent 
mainly  consisting  of  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths.  The 
finished  product  contains  less  ash  than  the  original 
woodpulp. 

As  the  weight  of  a  sausage  casing  of  cellulose  (hy 
drate)  averages  1.04  to  1.12  per  cent  of  the  meat,  it 
may  he  seen  that  the  ash  present  is  insignificant.  Still 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  careful  manufacture  to  set  a 
standard   for  this. 

The  experience  in  Canada  with  the  use  of  the  new 
product  showed  that  its  mechanical  properties  were 
satisfactory.  Though  the  origin  of  the  casing  was 
known  to  the  store  managers,  yet  the  man  behind  the 
counter,  who  had  been  handling  Bausages  for  years,  did 
not    recognize  the  change  of  material. 

Cellulose  (hydrate)  casings  are  transparent  and 
colorless  in  thin  films  when  unbleached,  and  when 
bleached  arc  colorless  in  all  usual  thickness.     The  sur 

f; is  smooth  and  glossy,  and  does  not  easily  afford  a 

lodging  place  for  mold  or  bacteria.  Even  supposing 
they  do  lodge  there  such  a  surface  does  not  furnish 
food  for  their  growth.  This  is  quite  the  opposite  of 
the  conditions  characteristic  of  the  casing  hitherto  in 
use.  In  the  case  of  our  product,  we  have  BOmething  in 
the  nature  of  a  preservative  coating  OT  container.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  cooked  sausages. 
where  the  easing  dries  rapidly. 

Our  product  when  finished  contains  cellulose  hj 
drate.  moisture,  glycerin  and  ash.  The  human  ot 
ornnism   is  quite  accustomed  to  cellulose  in  its  varying 

forms  in  the  ordinary  diet.  For  instance,  white  cab- 
bage  contains  63.25   pel'  cut    of   eelllllnse       lloesslm  ;    'A. 

Biol    54  195 

Por  purposes  of  comparison   it    is  interesting  to  note 

M,e  proportions  of  fiber  carried  bj  various  cereal  prod 

nets  in  common  use. 

PtodUCl  Fiber      Ash       Authority. 

Wheat  flour  (finest) 0.8      0.5    Konig 

Wheal    flour      American'     ...       0   3        0   6      -lohnson 

oat  meal  I  American) 0.9      2  0  Johnson 

Maize  meal  i  American)  ....     2.0      1.5  .lohnson 

Whole  wheat  flour 1.6      I!'  Richardson 

There  is  a   lack   of  uniformitj    between  the  results 

h\     various   authorities,    due    undoubtedly    to   tin' 

..,i  ,,sed  l.\  the  older  investigators  in  determining 
"crude  fiber."  This  error  is  very  large,  As  much  as 
39  per  ,.,.,,,  ,,f  the  weight  of  sawdust  can  be  hydroliaed 
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by  1  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  under  certain  condi- 
tions. (See  also  Krauch  and  Becko,  Laudw.,  Vers. 
Stat.,  27,  5;  Cross  and  Bevan,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
1903,  pp.  165  et  seq.)  Variations  of  method  probably 
account  for  such  results  as  are  shown  herewith. 

Average  Composition  of  Flour  of  Cereals 
Cereal  Cellulose      Ash 

Ohlwheat 8.3  1.6 

Barley 11.5  2.8 

Oats 1.0  2.2 

Rye 6.4  1.8 

Maize 14.9  1.6 

Rice 0.2  0.9 

Taking  the  mean  content  of  1.8  per  cent  of  cellulose 
in  American  wheat,  obtained  by  Richardson,  after 
407  analysis  (Am.  6,  302).  and  remembering  that  the 
casing  of  a  sausage  is  from  1.04  to  1.12  per  cent  of  its 
total  weight.it  will  be  seen  that  the  eating  of  mony  of 
the  prepared  breakfast  foods  made  from  whole  wheat, 
e.g.,  shredded  wheat  biscuit,  involves  a  larger  percen- 
tage of  cellulose  than  does  the  eating  of  a  sausage  with 
cellulose    (hydrate)    casing). 

Furthermore,  it  can  be  shown  thai  cellulose  (hy- 
drate) is  in  a  form  more  susceptible  of  chemical  attack 
than  is  the  hard  covering  of  the  cereal  grains.  To  con- 
firm this  last  point,  bleached  sulphite  woodpulp  and 
cellulose   i  hydrate     casing  were  treated  side  by  side 


at  100  degrees  C.  with  first  0.50  per  cent  hydroxide 
acid,  and  secondly  with  0.50  per  cent  sodium  hydro- 
xide solution.     The  results  were  as  follows. 

Pulp  Casing 

Dry  weight  1.767S  1.6258 

Weight  after  5h.  acid  treatment.  .     1.6468  1.3848 

Weight  after  4h.  alkali  treatment     1.2278  0.8114 

Percentage    dissolved    in   acid    ..     6.74  14.82 

Percentage  dissolved  in  alkali   ..   23.80  35.27 


Total    percentage    dissolved    ..    30.54 


50.09 


Thus  cellulose  (hydrate)  is  more  easily  attacked 
than  normal  cellulose  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
harmful.  The  ash  contenl  of  our  product,  0.53  per 
cent,  is  so  small  thai  it  may  be  neglected. 

Edibility  is  demanded  only  in  the  case  of  small  sau- 
sages,  the  casings  of  which  consist  of  intestines  of  the 

si i'  or  lie-.  The  casings  of  sausages  of  the  bologna 

variety  cannol  be  masticated  in  any  reasonable  length 
of  time.  ami  are  simply  coverings  or  food  containers. 
The  meat  of  the  sausage  also  does  not  adhere  to  the 
casing   when    made    of    OUT    product,    as    it    does    to    the 

old  ones.    A  bolonga  casing  mad.-  of  cellulose    hydrate) 

can.  however,  be  masticated.     In  such  a  case  a  soft  non- 
irritant   mass  is  produced.     In  the  case  of  the  smaller 
sausages,   the   thickness   of   the   casing   is   very   small 
(i. -JiM  to  0.006  in.). 


RESEARCHES    ON    ROSIN    SIZE 

Bj      I'  R  OF.     .M  A  RCUSSON. 
(Translation  from  "Teknisk  Tidskrift"  made  specially   for  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  by  C.  E.  Bandelin.) 


By  "rosin  size"  is  usually  understood  a  mixture  of 
rosin-alkali-soap  and  free  rosin,  which  is  extensively 
used  for  sizing  paper,  anil  which  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing colophon]  with  a  solution  of  soda  and  sodium 
hydrate.  The  purpose  of  the  sizing  is  to  make  the 
paper  impermeable  to  the  liquor  used  for  writing  or 
printing  (ink,  India  ink  or  colors),  and  to  give  the 
paper  greater  strength  and  better  appearance. 

For  sizing,  the  size  is  dissolved  in  sufficient  water  to 
render  the  total  amount  of  rosin  about  20  ">n  grams  per 
liter.  The  more  or  less  milky  liquor  is  then  added  to 
the  paper  pulp  in  the  beater.  The  finely  distributed 
rosin  size  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  alum  or  sul- 
phate of  aluminum,  when  a  salt  of  aluminum,  insolu- 
ble in  water  is  precipitated,  which  together  with  the 
free  rosin  also  precipitated  envelops  the  paper  fibres 
ami  gives  the  paper  its  impermeability  to  ink. 

A  test  of  rosin  size  of  normal  composition  may  be 
done  either  by  gravimetric  or  volumetric  methods. 

The  following  method  is  recommended  by  Oalen: — 
2-3  grams  of  rosin  size  are  dissolved  in  about  25  cub. 
cm.  of  hot  water.  The  solution  is  washed  into  a 
separating  funnel  of  about  300  cub.  cm.  and  50  cub. 

1 
cm.  of  —  nH.,S04  are  added.     The  rosin  separates  out 

10 
and  is  shaken  up  with  ether.  The  ether  solution  is 
washed  twice  with  water,  and  the  wash  water  is  pour- 
ed into  the  water  solution  previously  obtained.  The 
water  solution  is  once  more  shaken  up  with  ether,  af- 
ter which  the  sulphuric  acid  not  consumed  is  titrated 


1 

back  with         o.NaOH.     If  n  cub.  cm.  of  NaOH  have 

10 
been  used  so  have  (50  in  cub.  cm.  of  acid  been  con- 
sumed to  neutralize  the  alkali  in  the  rosin  snap.  The 
composition  of  tin-  soap  is  then:  Alkali  as  Na,0  =  (50 
n  i  Mm.;]  ,_r,-.  Combined  rosin  acids  (molec.  weight 
302  ,  calculated  as  hydrates  50  -n)  O.0302.  Com- 
bined rosin  acids,  calculated  as  anhydrides  =  (50 — n) 

For  determination  of  free  rosin  acid  and  unsaponi- 
fiable    rosin    both    the   ether  solutions  are  united  and 

1 
titrated   with  —  n   solution   of  potassium    hydrate    in 

10 
alcohol  in  presence  of  phenolphtalein.  If  m.  cub.  cm. 
are  consumed  so  are  rosin  acids  and  unsaponifiablc  ro- 
sin total  rosin  =  mO.034,  rosin  acids  =  mO.0302, 
unsaponifiable  rosin  •,,  i  >  n:;t_ O.0302)  =  mO.0038, 
free  rosin  acids  O.0302  (M+n— 50). 

The  following  is  a  common  schema  for  the  composi- 
tion according  to  analysis: 

Alkali    i  calculated   as  Na20      

Rosin,  combined  (as  anhydride) <J0 

Rosin,  frei  n^aponifiable) % 

Water  and  impurities  (balance) % 

100.0% 

The  percentage  of  water  can,  besides,  be  determined 
by  the  xylol  method  directly. 
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The  testing  method,  according  to  Dalen,  may  be  used 
for  analyzing  rosin  size  of  norma]  composition.  Spe- 
cial methods,  however,  arc  required  for  sizes,  now  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  market,  which  may  contain 
animal"  glue,  vegetable  glue,  casein,  albumen,  starch, 
dextrine,  gununi  arabicum,  viscose,  etc.  The  analysis 
may  be  executed  in  the  following  manner  when  these 
substances   arc   present  -. 

The  solubility  of  the  size  in  alcohol  is  first  tested. 
Rosin  size  of  normal  composition  is  dissolved  already 
at  usual  temperature.  The  additional  substances  men- 
tioned above  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  can  therefore 
easily  be  separated  off  and  determined  quantitatively. 
The  "substances  insoluble  in  alcohol  are  tested  for  per- 
percentage  of  ash.  to  find  out  if  such  materials  as  clay, 
heavy  spar.  etc..  have  been  used  as  adulterants.  A 
test  for  nitrogen  is  made  if  no  ash  is  found.  Two 
cases  may  then  occur: 

1. — The  substances,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  are  free  from 
nitrogen.  Glue,  albumen  and  casein  can  in  this  case 
not  be  present,  but  starch,  dextrin,  gummi  arabicum 
and  viscose. 

In  most  cases  it  is  starch,  that  has  to  be  taken  in 
consideration.  This  substance  is  recognized  microsco- 
pically from  its  characteristic  form  and  from  the  blue 
color  caused  by  iodine  solution.  Starch  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  dextrin  and  gummi  arabicum  on  ac- 
count of  being  only  with  difficulty  soluble  in  cold 
water.  Dextrin  ami  gummi  arabicum  are  distinguish- 
ed on  account  of  the  behaviour  with  acetate  of  lead  so- 
lution. Gummi  arabicum  is  precipitated,  while  dex- 
trin remains  in  solution. 

Viscose   (alkali  anthogenate) ,  is  dissociat- 

ed by  treatment  with  diluted  mineralic  acid;  sulphide 
of  hydrogen  is  formed  and  cellulose  hydrate  is  separat- 
ed out. 

2. — The  substances,  insoluble  in  alcohol  contain  nitro- 
gen. In  this  case  the  substances  are  first  tested  for 
animal  glue.  Vegetable  glue,  albumen  or  casein  oc- 
cur only  seldom.  Animal  glue  is  completely  soluble 
in  water;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid 
The  percentatge  of  nitrogen  in  animal  glue  is  about 
1-  per  cent,  the  percentatge  of  sulphur  is  low  (0.2 — 0. 
Animal  glue  forms  with  tannin  a  double  com- 
bination, with  difficulty  soluble  in  water. 

Albumen  is  soluble  in  cold  water  like  animal  glue, 
but  is  precipitated  when  heated. 

Casein  is  insoluble  in  water  as  such,  but  is  soluble 
in  combination  with  an  alkali.  These  alkali  combin- 
ations  arc   dissociated    by    acetic    acid    and    albuminous 

i,  free  from  alkali,  separate  out.     Casein  is 
distinguished    tv<>m    other  albuminous   substan 
nit  of  its  percentage  of  phosphor    about  0 
Substances,  free  from  nitrogen  Buch  as  Btarch,  dex- 
trine, and  gummi  arabicum.  can  of  course  also  be  pre- 
sent if  nitrogenous  substances  have  been  found  in  rosin 
size,      of  these  the  starch  is  easilj   recognized  by  the 
iodine  reaction.     For  destrin    and    gummi    arabicum 
the  nitrogenous  substances  must   tii>t   be  precipitated 
with  an  excess  of  tannin  solution.    The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  the  lilti.it. •  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
d  dissolved  in  a  Few  cub   cms.  of  water.      An  ex 

•  if   alcohol    is  added    to   the   Water   solution         The 
taniii  olved   in  the  alcohol,  while  dextrin 

and  gummi  arabicum  are  precipitated,  and  determined 
with  entioned  above.      If  no  pre 

cipital  but    only    a    weak    milkiiiess.    wl 

eohol   is  added,   it    may    I oncluded   that    dextrin   and 

erummi  arbicum  are  i 


After  the  substances  insoluble  in  alcohol  have  been 
separated  on'  from  a  rosin  size  and  tested  as  described 

above  then  remains  only  the  determination  of  sub- 
stance; soluble  in  alcohol,  which  as  a  rule  consist  only 
of  rosin  and  sodium  resinate.  This  determination  is 
executed    in    the    usual    manner. 


DUPLEX  PAPERS. 

In  spite  of  the  many  known  processes  the  coloring  of 

paper  on  the  paper  machine  is  an  operation  which  has 
not  been  largely  adopted  as  it  cannot  always  be  com- 
bined with  the  production  on  a  large  scale  generally 
required  at  the  present  day.  Generally  the  reason  of 
all  the  difficulties  is  that  the  color  applied  on  one 
side  l'ocs  through.  This  detect  is  obviated  by  the  in- 
genious patent  of  II.  Gossler,  according  to  which  the 
c  olor  is  applied  to  the  paper  shortly  before  it  runs 
on  to  the  large  drying  cylinder  for  being  glazed  on  one 
side.  Tin-  steam  produced  in  the  paper  drives  the 
particles  of  coloring  matter  away  from  the  uncolored 
side  to  the  outside  of  the  paper  well,  so  that  the  web 
appears  uniformly  colored.  It  is  rarely  that  the 
through  the  paper.  The  Gossler's  pi  ■■  ss 
applies  too  much  color  to  the  paper  and  renders  the 
drying  operation  difficult.  An  addition  of  spirit  to 
the  color  helps  somewhat,  but  is  expensive.  A  roller 
which  runs  directly  in  the  color  and  against  which  the 
paper  web  is  pressed  by  means  of  a  rubber  roll  works 
better.  The  rolls  must  either  run  in  ball  be 
or  be  driven.  The  colored  side  of  the  paper  which  is 
still  wet  may  not  contact  with  a  paper-carrying  roll  or 
with  the  surface  of  the  drying  cylinder,  because  daub- 
ing will  otherwise  occur.  As  moistening  of  such  pa- 
pers with  water  is  not  possible  because  the  color  would 
be  printed  on  to  the  uncolored  side  when  rolling  up  the 
paper  web.  steam  is  used  for  moistening  cither  on  the 
machine  by  means  of  an  apparatus  in  which  the  steam 
mght  into  contact  with  the  uncolored  side  of  the 
paper  by  means  of  a  box  like  a  suction  frame,  or  on 
tie-  calender.  It  is  not  easy  to  color  this  paper  exact- 
ly according  to  a  pattern  because  the  tone  of  the  un- 
colored web  may  impair  the  tint. 


PROGRESS  AT  BELGO  PLANT. 

The  construction  of  the  new  50  ton  sulphite  plant  of 
the  Belgo-Canadian  Company  at   Shawinigan   Falls  is 

going  ahead  favorably,  and  will  1 ompleted  in  about 

fifteen   days'  time. 

The  resi  of  the  mill  is  running  to  full  capacity,  and 
turnin  n  100  to  11  gronndwood  and 

125  tons  of  paper  per  day. 


WOOD  IS  CONTRABAND.  SAYS  GERMAN  DECREE 

Copenhagen,    Noven  is    London      The   Im- 

perial German  Government  has  made  it  known  that  all 
wood   will   In-  considered   as  contraband. 

Private  advice*  ickholm  say  that  the  • 

esl  excitement  prevails  thi  n  It  of  this  ruling. 

A  number  of  ships  loaded  with  timber  to  a  total  value 
are  l.\  ing  in  Swedish  porta  ready 
to  put 

The   Swedish    foreign   office   lodged   a   protest    with 
Berlin. 
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UMTED  STATES  M)TES 


s 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


The  mill  now  under  construction  to  replace  the  Riv- 
erside  pulp  mill  at  Skowhegan,  Me.,  that  was  horned 
during  the  summer  will  probably  he  equipped  and 
ready  for  business  about  July.  1915.  Considerable  new 
machinery  will  be  added,  it  is  expected,  hut  the  build- 
ing will  he  about  the  same  size  and  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  old  one. 

*  *        # 

Al'iei-  several  weeks,  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  of 
Northern  New  York  which  has  linn  running  without 
a  nominal  general  manager,  selected  L.  I'..  Stewart  of 
Munising,  Mich.,  who  for  seven  years  has  been  con- 
nected  with  the  Munising  Paper  Company.  Mr.  Stew- 
ar1    will   take  over  the   management   of  the  St.    Regis 

Company  at  ;e,  assuming  charge  of  the  several  mills. 

It  is  claimed  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  capable  and  effi- 
eient  paper  manufacturers  in  the  business.  lie  will 
succeed  David  M.  Anderson,  who  several  weeks  ago 
severed  his  connection  with  the  company  entirely,  dis- 
posing of  his  stock  to  6.  W.  P.  Could  of  Lyons  Palls, 
end  throwing  the  control  to  him.      Since  that  time  Mr. 

Gould  has  been  managing  the  company. 

*  #      * 

Bonds  of  the  Battle  Island  Paper  Compaq  of  Pul- 
ton, X.V..  to  the  amount  of  $45, I  held  by  the  City 

Bank  of  Syracuse  as  collateral  on  loans,  were  re- 
duced to  ownership  last  week  when  at  public  sale  the 
bank  bought  the  securities  for  $11,250  (25  cents  on  the 
dollar).  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  recent  order 
of  Judge  George  W.  Ray  of  the  United  states  District 
Court. 

*  •        # 

Prank  L.  Moore,  id'  Watertown,  N.Y.,  president  of 
the  American  Taper  ami  Pulp  Association,  has  recent- 
ly had  three  honors  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Empire  state  Poresl  Products 
Association,  delegate  to  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Conservation  Commission 
ers  held  in  New  Orleans  two  weeks  ago,  and  delegate 
of  tie  New  York  state  Waterways  Commission  at  the 
eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  to  he  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  De- 
cember  9,  10  and  11. 

*  *      # 

In  discussing  the  china  clay  situation,  a  leading  New 
York  dealer  this  week  said  to  your  correspondent  that 
the  trade  is  operating  freely  in  this  market,  ami  sales 
are  of  satisfactory  proportions.  Foreign  material  is 
commanding  $16  to  $18  a  ton,  and  domestic  - 
ton.  according  to  quality.  Imports  of  china  clay  in 
September  amounted  to  23,640  tons,  valued  at  $169,192 
against  4,416  tons,  valued  at  $32,273  in  September  of 
last  year.  Imports  for  the  nine  months  ending  Sep- 
tember were  as  follows  : — 

Tons.  Value. 

Oil 212.264        $1,396,480 

1913 183,832  1,243,030 

1912 1P4.:N2  1,269,501 

*  #      * 

The  annual  meeting  of  tin'  Association  of  Dealers  in 
Paper  Mill  Supplies  of  New  York  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  November  11.  and  all  officers  were 
re-elected.    Adolph  Salomon  of  140  Nassau  Street,  will 


serve  as  President  for  another  term,  and  Frank  C.  Ov- 
erton, id'  Castle.  Gottheil  &  Overton,  continues  on  his 
second  term  as  vice-president.  The  secretary,  Fred  H. 
Chase,  of  Chase  &  Norton,  and  treasurer  Daniel  M. 
Hicks,  continue  in  the  capacities  which  they  have  fill- 
ed since  the  organization  of  the  association.  In  the 
election  of  the  executive  committee  there  was  one 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  body  that  ruled  last 
year.  Andrew  Ragone,  of  the  Main  Paper  Stock  Com- 
pany, was  elected  to  the  committee  to  succeed  P.  Mc- 
Neel,  of  William  Hughes  and  Co.  The  other  members 
of  the  committee  are  Robert  B.  Atterbury,  of  Atterbury 

Brothers,  Ji is  Pirnie,  of  Edwin  Butterworth  &  Co.. 

Edward  Smith  of  Thomas  Smith  &  Sons,  Inc.,,  and 
Louis    Darnsta.lt    of    Darnstadt.   Scott   &   Courtney. 

•  •        # 

The  steamer  Oregonian  arrived  at  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  last  we.k.  with  a  large  cargo  of  Douglas  fir  from 
Seattle.  Wash.,  via  the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  the 
first  of  a  line  of  lumber  carriers  and  was  an  event 
u.it  without  significance.  According  to  good  author- 
ity, this  Douglas  fir  can  he  shipped  to  New  York  from 
Washington  via  the  canal,  to  sell  at  ahout  $20  a  thous- 
and, and  is  lumber  that  competes  directly  with  Maine 
spruce,  which  cannot  he  produced  for  lumbering  uses 
;it  that  price,  let  alone  to  sell  at  a  profit.  This  may 
he  one  of  the  reas, ,ns  wh\  the  spruce  cut  in  the  Maine 
woods  for  lumber  is  to  he  .me  of  the  smallest  in  years, 
and  it  is  an  indication  that  spruce  is  destined  to  be  used 
more  and  more  for  pulp  ami  less  foi-  lumber  in  the  State 
of    Maine 

•  •        • 

John  c  Luke  presidenl  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  of  200  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
has   purchased   the   Mill. 'it   estate   at    [rvington,  N.Y., 

which   is  valued  at   ahout  ,t:!00,000. 

•  •        • 

Richard  Graj  of  534  Franklin  street,  Watertown, 
N.Y.,   the   regular  erecting   man   of  the    Bagley    and 

Sewall  Company,  employed  by  that  concern  to  travel, 
wherever   needed   and   erect    paper   machinery,   sailed 
eek    from    New   York   on   the   S.S.   St.    Paul   for 
ranee  t.,  put   up  some  machinery  for  the  Pa- 
peterie  de  la  Seine.       He  will  remain  there  for  about 
two    months    putting    up    machinery    for    the    Water- 
town    Company.         Mr.    Gray    has    travelled    all    over 
country  for  tin-  Bagley  and  Sewall  Company  and 
supervised  the  setting  up  of  machines.       He  had' plan- 
ned to  go  to  Paris  several   months  a.tro.  before  the  out- 
break    of    the    war.    which    made    it    necessary   to   post- 
pone  his   trip,   which    it    is   now   expected   that  he  can 
make   with   safety. 

•  •        • 

Tin  Northern  New  York  paper  makers  who  have 
responded  to  the  call  of  French    manufacturers     for 

help,    i -ssitated    1... cause    of    the    war.    which    drew 

mam  ..f  the  French  paper  makers  to  the  front,  will 
not  leave  until  some  time  this  wck.  The  request 
;a.le  by  the  French  concerns  through  Stuart  D. 
Lansing,  the  secretary  of  the  Bagley  &  Sewall  Com- 
pany, and  immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of  100 
volunteered,  lint  eight,  howeevr,  will  go  at  the  pre- 
sent   time. 
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In  a  decision  arising  raider  the  new  tariff  law  the 

Board  of  General   Appraisers  has  over-ruled  the  pro- 

the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  and  oth- 

ss  3s       i\  of  duty  on  tissue  paper  under 

paragraph  323  al  30  per  cent  ad.  valorem.      The  im- 

aed   classification   as  wrapping  paper  not 

specially  provided  for  under  paragraph  328  at  24  per 

eent.       Tt    appeared    that    the    tissue   paper    is   known 

eached  tissue"  and  sold  as  a  wrapping  pa- 

■  manufacturers  of  gold  or  silver  ware.      It  was 

shown  that  the  chief  use  is  for    wrapping     purposes. 

■TudLTe  Fisher  eon led  that  the  paper  is  a  wrapping 

paper,  lmt  decided  that  it  belongs  to  a  distinctive  clas- 
sification as  "wrapping  paper"  known  in  trade  as 
paper."  He  held  that  Congress  intended  to 
make  special  provision  for  all  tissue  papers  without. 
exception  and  that  the  provision  for  wrapping  paper, 
paragraph  328,  is  confined  to  wrapping  papers  as  are 

cially    provided    for. 

•       •       » 

The  last  load  of  pulpwood  to  be  brought  down  Lake 
Michigan  until  navigation  opens  next  spring,  has  just 
been  landed  at  Michigan  City.  Mich.,  for  the  French 
Paper  Company  of  Niles.  The  pulpwood  was  loaded 
hards  Landing,  Ontario,  and  it  was  shipped  by 
rail  from  Michigan  City  to  Niles.  The  French  Pa- 
per Company  gets  all  of  its  pulpwood  by  the  lake 
route,  and  it  has  a  sufficient  amount  on  hand  to  last  it 
until  the  lake  season  opens  next  spring.  The  barge, 
O.  E.  Parks,  which  brought  the  load  down,  has  for 
-  been  used  by  the  paper  company  to  secure 
its  pulp  supply  and  fortunately  it  lias  never  been 
hit  by  one  of  thi    -  storms  which  sweep  the  lake 

at  this  time  of  the  year. 


THE  PULP  SITUATION  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 
Special  to  Pulp  and   Paper  Magazine. 

New  York.  Nev.  25,  1914. 

II.   P>.   Steffanson.   who   is   widely      known      in      the 

United  States  and  Canadian  pulp  industries,  returned 

pal  weeks  ago  from  Sweden,  where  he  had   been 

for  about  six  months.     Though   he   was  in   the  army 

drilling  recruits  part  of  the  time,  he  studied  the  pulp 

situation    in    Scandinavia    very    carefully,    and    secured 

his  leave  of  absence  to  return   to   this  country.        Mr. 

has  been  manager  of  the  pulp  department 

of  Charles  F.  Hubbs  &  Company.  Lafayette  and  Fourth 

is    City,    but    he    has    severed    that     COM 

and    this  week   branched   out    for   himself,    under   the 

firm  name  of  Steffanson  &  Co.     lb-  has  made  connec- 

ral   Scandinavian   mills  and   has  a    good 

ntitv   of  pulp   on   the   wav.      lb'   is   located    at    :'.()    !•',. 

New  York. 

Tn     discussing     the     Scandinavian     pulp     situation 

brought  about  by  the  war.  Mr.  Steffanson  Bays 

"The  war  has  changed  'lie  paper  and  pulp  markets 
of  all  the  world."  he  said.  "In  Scandinavia  two  weeks 
the  war  broke  out  nobody  engaged  in  manufac- 
ture !     1IL'     thought     it     Would     I"1      possible     to 

iit  pending  hostilities,  ami  for 
that  reason  and  also  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  account 
uf  tin-  mobilization  of  the  armies  in  both  Sweden  and 

nd   a   number  uf  pulp  and   paper  mills  were 
■  leu  the  situation  could  be 
and    thanks   tn   the   I 

Bui  suraed 

ble.      The    I  nt,    for    instance, 

nlj    on    vessels   but   mi 
At  tie    outbn 


the  war  strong  sulphite  advanced  from  130  to  165 
kroners  P.  0.  P.  Scandinavian  ports.  England  being 
the  principal  buyer.  Great  Britain  had  also  to  sup- 
ply l-'ra ■  with  paper  for  their  newspapers  and  perio- 
dicals. Easy  bleaching  sulphite  went  as  high  as  180 
to  200  kroners  1-'.  0.  P..  and  considerable  quantities 
were  placed  at  these  figures  for  immediate  shipment. 
Hardly  any  kraft  pulp  was  available  outside  of  con- 
tracts already  placed,  and  such  lots  as  were  sold  for 
immediate  shipment  commanded  about  ItiO  to  165 
kroners  P.  <  >.  B.  net  cash. 

"II  must  be  remembered  thai  Finland,  for  years 
the  principal  supplier  of  sulphate  pulp,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  ship  at  present.  The  principal  ports  of 
that  country,  such  as  Wiborg,  Hango,  and  Kotka. 
have  been  closed  to  navigation  by  tin-  Russian  authori- 
ties. The  small  quantities  that  have  been  shipped 
since  the  war  began,  in  all  not  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred tons,  have  been  sent  via  Raumo.  but  this  port  is 
so  overloaded  with  more  necessary  goods  that  they 
do  not  care  to  handle  an  article  like  wood  pulp  on  a 
Large  scale.  In  fact,  they  would  block  Russian  com- 
merce completely  via  Finland  and  Sweden,  if  they 
attempted  to  do  so.  and  besides  this  the  extra  cost  in- 
volved for  pulp  transportation  has  risen  about  $5.00 
per  ton.  By  reason  of  these  obstacles  most  of  the  Fin- 
nish sulphate  mills  have  been  closed,  and  so  are  many 
other  industries,  with  the  expection  of  those  supply- 
in  g  Russia. 

"German  mills  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  Rus- 
sian wood  and  so  long  as  hostilities  last  they  will  be 
unable  to  get  further  supplies.  With  what  they  have 
now  on  hand  they  can.  of  course,  keep  their  mills  in 
operation,  but  in  1916  they  will  probably  have  to  close 
for  lack  of  raw  material. 

"Sweden  and  Norway  have  found  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  going.  Coal  soared  in  price  and  was  diffi- 
cult to  secure.  Sulphur  was  at  a  premium,  money 
was  scarce  and  shipping  difficult,  and  to  cap  the 
climax,  the  country  suffered  from  unusual  drought. 
Not  in  a  generation  have  the  rivers  been  so  low  as 
they  are  now.  Those  mills  which  can  afford  to  do  so 
are  putting  in  steam  power  so  as  to  be  independent  dur- 
ing 'lie  winter,  and  it  is  feared  that  cold  weather  fol- 
lowing thi'-  severe  drought  will  add  considerably  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  With  a  higher  cost 
for  everything,  the  pulp  mills  are  entitled  to  higher 
pi-ices  than  those  prevailing  before  the  war.  and  manu- 
facturers take  a  correspondingly  rosy  view  of  the  situ- 
ation. With  a  higher  cost  for  everything,  the  pulp 
mills  are  entitled  to  higher  prices  than  those  prevail- 
ing before  the  war.  and  manufacturers  take  a  ■  i 
pondingly  rosj  view  of  the  situation  from  a  seller's 
standpoint.  Hardly  an\  stock  for  this  year  remains 
unsold   and   gooods  placed   previously   in  France   find   a 

ready  market  elsewhere  at  advanced  prices.  France, 
however,  ha-  begun  to  take  delivery  again;  a  steamer 

from    Sundsvall    left    for    Rouen    loaded    with    sulphite 

pulp  iii  <  (ctober. 

"The  Paltie  will  soon  be  closed  t"  navigation  and 
the  manufacturers  are  not  inclined  to  sell  now  for 
nexl  m'.imhi  except  at  their  own  terms. 

"There  are  no  stocks  anywhere  of  kraft  pulp. 
bleaching  sulphate   is  so  scarce   that    English   buyers 
have  lunl  to  content  themselves  with  ordinary  Btrong 

sulphate  in  some  instances.  Finland's  products  of 
Over  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  sulphate  being  cut 
off.    it    means    that    kraft    is    in    a    bitter    position    than 

anything  else  ami  a  considerable  advi is  t<>  I \. 

pected  lat.r  on." 
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London,  November  16. 

An  event  of  great  importance  in  the  British  paper- 
making  industry  was  the  autumn  general  meeting  on 
November  5th  of  the  Papermakers'  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon  presiding 
in  the  absence  of  the  President  owing  to  official  duties. 
There  were  also  present  Sir  John  Thomas,  Messrs.  John 
Dobson,  II.  W.  T.  Garnett,  Howard  Peebles,  J.  C. 
Butchieson,  Win.  X.  Hates,  ('has.  King  Smith,  J.  R. 
Alexander,  -I.  E.  Jepson,  Cuthbert  Dixon,  ('.  Barton 
Smith,  T.  D.  M.  Burnside,  Herbert  (liven,  -I.  G.  En- 
twisle,  R.  Gilroy,  A  .E.  Reed,  T.  Parker  Smith.  John 

Char k,  A.  de  Burgh  Wilmot,  \V.  W    de  Buriatte,  D. 

Clegg,  A.  Saword,  W.  A.  Kershaw. 

The  question  of  railway  rates  and  demurrage  was 
first  taken  up,  resulting  in  a  recommendation  to  lay  an 
application  before  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Tin-  energetic  Secretary,  .Mr.  Alfred  W.  Poster,  read 
his  report,  showing  that  the  recentlj  instituted  plan  of 
securing  co-operation  among  the  papermakers  to  the 
end  of  getting  low  rates  with  the  British  Dominions' 
General  Insurance  Company,  was  being  received  with 
great   Favor. 

On  the  questi I'  terms  of  credit   for  wood  pulp  and 

paper,  Mr.  Gilroj  said  the  Northern  Committee  had 
been  in  consultation  on  the  question  of  the  casta  pay- 
ment of  wood  pulp  before  shipment,  and  ihe\  consider- 
ed it  one  that  the  Association  OUghl  to  deal  with  ra- 
ther quickly.  Demands  had  been  made  tor  cash  pay- 
ments before  the  stuff  was  actually  shipped,  which  was 
quite  contrary  to  any  of  the  contracts  in  question.  The 
Northern  members  felt  that  if  these  demands  continued 
to  he  pressed,  the  situation  might  heeoine  rather  aggra- 
vated, ami  in  that  connection  it  was  suggested  that 
their  Association  should  approach  the  Wood  Pulp  As 
sociation  on  the  matter,  so  that  the  normal  terms  "I' 
payment  should  he  made  and  come  into  effect  quick- 
ly. It  was  true  that  in  many  cases  the  mills  had  bei  □ 
rather  short  id'  supplies,  hut  he  believed  to-day  the  dif- 
ficulties had  been  prettj  well  got  oxer.  Thej  were 
given  to  understand  that  after  the  moratorium  had  ex- 
pired the  normal  condition  of  things  mighl  be  expected. 
In  some  cases  at  least  that  was  not  so;  they  ha  I  re- 
ceived information  that  there  wire  sellers  of  pulp  to- 
day who  were  demanding  and  exacting  cash  payment 
before  deliveries  were  effected.  It  was  a  subject 
that  ought  to  receive  some  consideration  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  if  it  was  at  all  possible  normal  terms  of  pay- 
ment should  he  reverted  to  as  early  as  possible. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  Chairman  and 
others  that  the  trouble  alluded  to  would  be  found  to 
he  largely  over. 

Tin-  chairman  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  cus- 
tom that  instead  of  handing  out  the  whole  of  the 
money,  they  ought  to  hand  out  90  or  95  per  cent  of 
the  money.  They  hail  done  this  in  many  case,  unless 
thej  had  the  personal  guarantee  of  the  agent  and  he 
became  personally  responsible.  If  members  of  the 
Association  adopted  that  policy,  of  only  paying  or  ac- 
cepting 95  per  cent  of  the  goods  and  leaving  a  balance 
over  until  the  contents  of  the  parcel  had  been  ascer- 


tained, they  would  he  carrying  out  their  business  in  a 
better  way  than  by  trusting  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  foreigner — or  whoever  he  might  he,  but  mostly  a 
foreigner — for  a  reduction  for  any  arrears  in  his  in- 
voice. He  threw  this  out  as  a  suggestion  to  members! 
it  was  a  policy  they  were  adopting  whever  they  pos- 
sibly could. 

The  Chairman  said  they  all  agreed  with  Mr.  Gilroy, 
that  if  they  could  get  all  their  customers  to  pay  every 
two  or  three  months  it  would  he  of  \fry  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  husiuess.  Hut  he 
did  not  think  it  was  possible  for  them  to  interfere  with 
regard  to  tin-  terms  of  credit  generally.  II'  they  sold 
to  their  customer  at  a  low  price,  depending  on  him  lor 
cash  payment,  and  if  the  following  month  he  did  not 
pay,  then  it  was  for  them  to  press  him  to  fulfill  his 
engagements.  Hut  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  adopt  a  hard  and  last  rule  with  regard  to 
terms  of  payment    from   their  customers. 

In  the  matter  of  esparto  supplies,  the  Secretary  ex- 
plained  that   there  had  been  soi lifficulty  in  the  col 

lection  of  the  (Iran  esparto  crop,  owing  to  some    lispute 

as  to  t  he   manner  of  the   French   Goven 'lit  's   payment 

of  the  native  labor. .  The  matter  had  been  taken  up  by 
the  Association,  and  representation  had  been  made  to 
the  Foreign  Office  and  other  Government  departments. 
The  last  information  he  had  was  that  the  situation  had 
perceptiblj  eased,  and  possibly  the  esparto  crop  would 
he   saved.         With    regard   to   the   exportation   of   ragS,   a 

letter  had  been  received  from  the  Hoard  of  Trade  stal 
ing  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  issue  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  rags  for  papermaking.  That 
did  not  put  an  end  to  their  desire  and  activities  in  this 
direction.  Intimation  had  been  received  (hat  the  mat- 
ter  of   the   exportation    of    rags    was   to    brOUghl    before 

a  Cabinet   Committee,  and  am-  ffort   made  to  prevent 

British   rags  being  bought   up  and  exported. 

A  motion  followed,  to  the  effed  that  measures  he 
taken  to  prevent   the  exportation  of  raurs  and   raw   fibres 

from  this  country,  hut  nut  applying  to  waste  paper. 

The  discussion  on  the  difficulty  into  which  the  in 
dustrj  had  been  thrown  as  a  result  of  the  cutting  off 
of  i\y<-  supplies  from  Germany,  terminated  in  a  mo- 
tion: "That  the  attention  of  tie  Government  he  called 
to  the  importation  of  Foreign  papers  dyed  with  German 
dyes,  to  great  prejudice  of  British  manufacturers  of 
paper,  who  are  prohibited  From  obtaining  these  dyes." 

When  the  husiuess  meeting  was  over  tin-  members  of 
the  Association  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  and 
owing  to  the  informal  way  the  proceedings  were  ar- 
ranged   a    very    happy    and    pleasant    time    was   spent. 

Tl vent  also  afforded  tin-  members  an  opportunity 

of  discussing  matters  appertaining  to  paper  manufac- 
ture and  trade  conditions  in  a  private  and  helpful 
manner,  whilst  those  who  were  disposed  to  talk 
husiuess  enlivened  things  by  their  opinions  on  our 
tariff  policy  and  the  subsequent  effects  predicted  of  the 
greal  European  war  which  we  are  now  passing 
through. 

Toasts  to  the  King,  and  the  President,  were  honored, 
and  after  a  gay  hour  in  witty  speeches,  a  most  success- 
ful meeting  came  to  a  ■ 
Brief  of  report  by  "World's  Paper  Trade  Review.") 
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new  patents 


PAPER  AND  PULP  SCREEN. 
Zenford  Terrian  and  James  Lennon,  Jr.,  of  Fort  Ed- 
Ward.  New  York,  Patentees. 
Patented  in  United  States  Patenl  Office,  Oct.  27,  1914. 

The  inventors  say:  This  invention  relates  to  certain 
improvements  in  paper  and  pulp  screens  and  has  re- 
lation more  particularly  to  a  device  of  this  general 
character  wherein  suction  is  employed  to  dra^i  the 
pulp  through  the  screen  plates;  and  the  object  of  the 
invention  is  to  provide  a  device  of  this  general  char- 
acter having  novel  and  improved  means  for  creating 
the  requisite  suction  action  and  wherein  such  means 
is  positioned  to  one  side  of  the  plates. 

The  invnitinii  consists  in  the  details  of  construc- 
tion and  in  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the 


■*?' 
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several  parts  of  our  improved  device  whereby  certain 
important  advantages  are  attained  and  the  device  is 
rendered  simpler,  less  expensive  and  otherwise  more 
convenient  and  advantageous  For  use,  all  as  will  be 
hereinafter  more  fully  set  forth. 

The  novel  features  of  the  invention  will  be  carefully 
forth  in  the  appended  claims. 

In  order  that  our  invention  1 1 1 .- 1 \  be  the  better  un- 
tood,  we  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  same 
with  reference  to  the  accompanying  drawings,  where- 
in— 

Figure  1  is  a  view  in  top  plan  with  parts  in  section 

-ereell     (•<  i|  |  st  fl  I  e  t  e  |  I      ill     ;  I  e  e  . .  I',  hi  1 1  ee     \\   i  t  ll      all     elllhoili 

111. -lit   ,,f  our  invention.       Pig.  2  is  a   view   in   front   ele- 
■  n  with  parts  in  sort  ion  of  the  device  as  embodied 
•_'.  1.      Fig,  3  is  :i  view  in  end  elevation  of  the 
device  as  herein  disclosed,       Fig    1   is  a   fragmentary 
onal  view  taken  through  one  of  the  cylinders  here- 
in disclosed  and  its  concomitant  parts.      Fig.  ■"»  is  a  nor 

izontal   sectional   view   taken   through   adji nt   cylin- 

•  rein  disclosed.      Fig.  6  is  a  Fragmentary  view 
levation    illustrating   in   detail    the   screen    plates 
disclosed 

u   the  i ompanying  drawings,   1    de 

litablj  supported  vat  provided  with  ;i  plur- 
ality of  partitions  2  whereby  the  chambers  3  are  af 
forded,  such  partitions  being  of  predetermined  • 

. .  inclosed,  in  any  suit 
i     Suitably  support 

.■■I  adjacent  one  aide  of  the  vat   1  are  tl ylinders  5, 

!    in    substantial    continuity, 


each  of  such  cylinders  being  of  such  a  length  as  to 
interseel  the  ends  of  two  adjacent  compartments  3  and 
being  in  communication  with  such  compartments,  as 
indicated  at  6.  Extending  through  each  of  the  cylin- 
ders 5  is  the  common  rod  7  adapted  For  sliding  or  re- 
ciprocal movement  therethrough  and  having  one  end 
projected  beyond  an  outermost  cylinder  5  whereby 
a  suitable  operating  means  may  be  affixed,  such  means 
being  herein  shown  as  a  belt  or  hand  wheel  8  adapted 
in  be  coupled,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  any  source  of 
supply.  Fixed  to  the  rod  7  within  each  of  the  cylin- 
ders 5  and  at  a  point  intermediate  the  communicating 
pints  ii  is  a  disk  9  which  upon  recurrenl  or  recipro- 
cal movement  being  imparted  to  the  rod  7  is  adapted 
to  result  in  the  requisite  suction  action  within  the  ad- 
jacent chambers  :s.  for  purposes  which  are  believed  to 

I learly  apparent  to  those  skilled  in  the  art  to  which 

our  present  invention  appertains. 

In  order  to  impart  the  requisite  reciprocation  or  re- 
current endwise  movement  to  the  rod  7.  we  herein 
.liseli.se    affixed    to   the    projected    portion    of   such    rod 

the  cam  disk  10  adapted  to  travel  through  the  guide- 
way  11  afforded  by  the  spaced  blocks  12,  such  1. locks 
being  herein  shown  as  suitably  affixed  tit  the  annu- 
lar   hand    14   suitably    secured    to    the    adjacent    end    of 

the  vat  1.  By  this  arrangement,  it  will  be  observed 
that  as  tin  rod  7  is  rotated,  the  formation  of  the  cam 
disk  10  is  such  as  to  result  in  reciprocation  of  the 
rod  and  it  is  thought  to  he  obvious  that  the  extent 
of  reciprocation  of  the  rod  can  be  regulated  by  varying 
the  pitch  of  the  cam  disk. 

From   the   Foregoing  description,  it   will  be  obvious 
thai  a  paper  ami  pulp  screen  constructed  in  accord- 
ance wit h  our  invention  is  of  an  extremely  simp! 
comparatively    inexpensive    nature   and    is    particularly 
Well     adapted     for     Use     hy     reason     of    the    convenience 

and  Facility  with  which  it  may  be  assembled  and  of  the 


effectiveness  with  which  it  performs  its  requisite  tunc 

tin ns  and   it    will   also  he  ohvious  that    our   invention    is 

ptible  of  some  change  and   modification   without 

i.d  departure  from  the  principles  ami  spirit  there- 

I   For  tins  reason  we  do  nol   wish  t..  be  under 

.is  limiting  ourselves  to  the  precise  arrangement 

.in  I     Formation    of    the    several    parts    herein    shown    iii 

carrj  ing  oul  our  invention  in  practice. 
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Having  thus  fully  described  our  invention  what  we 
desire  to  claim  and  secure  by  Letters  Patent,  is: — 

1. — The  combination  with  ;i  vat  provided  with  a  plur- 
ality of  chambers,  and  screen  plates  for  covering  such 
chambers;  of  a  cylinder  common  to  adjacent  cham- 
bers and  in  communication  therewith  through  suitable 
pints  produced  in  the  adjacent  wall  of  the  vat.  a  rod 
capable  id'  endwise  reciprocal  movement  within  such 
cylinder,  a  disk  within  the  cylinder  fixed  to  such  rod 
at  a  point  intermediate  the  points  of  communication  be- 
tween tlie  cylinder  and  the  adjacent  chambers,  and 
means  for  imparting  reciprocal  movement  to  the  rod. 

2. — The  combination  with  a  vat  provided  with  a 
plurality  of  chambers,  and  screen  plates  for  covering 
such  chambers,  such  chambers  being  arranged  in  a 
series  di'  chambers  and  in  communication  therewith 
through  suitable  ports  produced  in  the  adjacent  wall 
of  the  vat,  a  rod  common  to  all  tin-  cylinders  and  di- 
rected therethrough  and  capable  of  reciprocal  move- 
ment, a  disk  fixed  t<>  such  rod  within  each  of  the  cylin- 
ders intermediate  the  points  of  communication  of  such 
cylinder  with  the  adjacent  series  of  chambers,  and 
means  for  imparting  reciprocal  movement  to  the  rod. 


PROCESS  FOR  THE  RECOVERY  OF  PULP  FROM 
WASTE  PAPERS. 

John  M.  Burby,  of  Astoria,  New  York,  Patentee,  As- 
signor to  the  Pembee  Company,  of  New  York. 

Patented  in  United  States  Patent  Office,  Oct.  6,  1914 

The  inventor  says:  In  the  processes  for  the  recot 
erj  (if  pulp  from  printed  waste  papers,  described  in 
the  literature  and  Letters  l'atent  relating  to  the  art. 
solvents  are  employed  to  dissolve  or  saponify  the  oily 
constituents  of  the  printers'  ink.  and  in  some  of  them 
directions  are  given  to  boil  such  waste  papers  in  the 
stated  solvents,  or  to  subject    tbelii   to  the  action  of  such 

solvents  heated  by  steam  under  pressure,  to  reduc ■ 

destroy  the  adhesity  of  the  ink.  si/iiiir.  etc.,  to  facili- 
tate the  separating  of  the  pulp  fibres  therefrom.  The 
grades  of  paper,  known  collectively  as  print  or  "news 
print  papers"  and  some  grades  of  "book  papers"  are 

made   partly- -some  of  them    Largely— of  w I    fibres, 

produced  by  grinding  of  raw  wood.  This  material. 
known  as  the  "  mechanical  wool  pulp,"  differs  from 
the  "chemical"  or  "sulphite"  pulp  in  that  the  fibers 
of  this  "mechanical"  pulp,  not  having  been  subjected 
to  the  chemical  process — digesting  -retain  the  nature 
of  raw  wood.  When  waste  papers,  made  partly  of  this 
"mechanical"  wood  pulp,  are  subjected  to  the  action 
of  such,  or  as  strong  solvents  as  are  to  be  used  in  the 
processes  heretofore  known,  or  of  such  solvents  heated, 
or  under  steam  pressure,  the  raw  wood  fibers  are  dis- 
colored. This  discoloration  is  very  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  exposing  such  papers  to  strong  sunlight  and 
cannot  be  obliterated,  because  the  fibers  of  mechanical 
wood  pulp  are  detrimentally  affected  by  bleaching, 
and  liable  to  be  rendered  thereby  wholly  unfit  to  be 
used  again,  except  probably  as  a  filler.  The  more  con 
centrated,  or  the  hotter  the  solvent  is  employed,  the 
more  intensive  is  its  discoloring  effect,  and  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  the  mechanical  wood  pulp  is  con- 
tained in  the  waste  papers,  the  more  pronounced  is  the 
discoloring  effect  upon  all  the  pulp  recovered.  The  fi- 
bers of  the  so-called  "chemical"  pulp  are  not  so  dis- 
colored by  these  solvents,  or  by  subjecting  them  to 
the  action  of  such  solvents  in  highly  heated  state,  but 
as  it  is  inn  practically  feasible,  to  separate  the  fibers 


of  this  "chemical"  pulp  from  those  of  the  "mechani- 
cal" pulp,  the  processes,  heretofore  known,  cannot  be 
employed  for  the  recovery  of  pulp  from  waste  papers 
containing  a  percentage  of  the  mechanical  wood  pulp, 
wood  pulp,  without  their  being  discolored  or  their  suit- 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  grade  of  paper  for  which  it 
was  originally  used. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  devise  a  process 
to  recover  also  the  fibers  of  this  so-called  mechanical 
because  the  pulp  thus  recovered  is  reduced  in  quality 
ability  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  grade 
of  paper  otherwise  impaired. 

Alkalis  are  most  suitable  for  use  as  solvents  in  pro- 
Cesses  for  the  recovery  of  pulp  from  printed  waste  pa- 
pers, but  if  used  in  solutions  containing  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  two  parts  of  caustic  soda  to  one  thousand 
parts  ..('  water,  or  if  weaker  solutions  arc  employed  at 
a  temperature  of  about  lot)  dee-.  !•'.,  or  more,  they  pro- 
duce the  explained  discolol  ill c.  etfect  upon  the  mechani- 
cal   wood    pulp   which    may   be  contained   in   such    waste 

papers.  1  found,  bj  an  extended  course  of  experi ats, 

that  a  solution  of  one.  or  even  less  than  one,  part  of 
caustic    soda.    asured    by    weight,       in    one    thousand 

parts  of  water,  if  employed  in  proportionate  quantities, 
is.  iii  mosl  instances,  sufficient  to  so  diminish  the  ad- 
hesitj  of  the  oily  medium  of  printers'  ink.  and  of  the 
sizilo.'.  that  the  pulp  libers  can  be  readily  separated 
from,  and  that  a  solution  containing  less  than 
two  parts  of  caustic  soda,  or  its  equivalent  of  other  al- 
kali,   does    not    discolor    the    libers    of    this    mechanical 

pulp,  unless  heated  to  more  than  150  deg.   F.    Heating 

increases  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  such  a  weak 
solution    and    causes    it    to    produce,    to    a     degree,     the 

state, |  discoloring  etfect  upon  the  fibers  of  the  mechani- 
cal w I  pulp. 

In  place  of  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash  may  be  used, 
and  it  should  be  noted,  that  one  and  four-tent  lis  of 
caustic  potash  are  in  these  respects  equivalent  to  one 
part  of  caustic  soda  ;  otherwise  all  said  herein,  as  to  the 
use  and  effeel  of  caustic  soda,  applies  equally  to  caustic 
potash.  Other  alkaline  solutions  or  compounds,  as  for 
instance,  carbonate  of  soda  and  of  potash,  or  ammonia, 

are  effective  in  dissolving  or  saponifying  the  oily  in- 
gredients of  printers'  ink  and  of  the  sizing,  but  they 
also  have  a  similar  discoloring  etfect  upon  the  fibers 
of  the  mechanical  wood  pulp,  if  used  in  solutions  con 
taining  more  than  the  equivalent  of  two  parts  of  caus- 
tic soda  to  one  thousand  parts  of  water,  or  if  a  weaker 
solution  of  any  of  these  alkalis  is  used  hotter  than  lot) 
deg.  I-'.  Also  ammonia  is  no'  as  effective  in  discoloring 
the  tilers  of  mechanical  wod  pulp  when  used  diluted 
proportionately  to  the  stated  standard  of  two  parts  of 
caustic  soda  to  one  thousand  parts  of  water.  It  is. 
however,  not  as  certain  in  its  effect  upon  tie-  oily  ad- 
■  ingredients  of  printers'  ink  as  tl |uivalent  so- 
lutions of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  or  of  their  carbonates, 
and  if  used  in  a  stronger  solution,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
yet  darker  brown  discoloration  of  the  fibers  of  the  me- 
chanical   wood    pulp. 

The  process  ,,t'  recovering  pulp  from  printed  waste 
■  est  carried  on.  according  to  my  invention, 
as  follows:  The  waste  papers  are  pulped  in  a  beating 
engine  and  then  conveyed  to  chests,  provided  with  me- 
chanical agitators.  Then-  is  a  quantity  of  the  caustic 
soda  solution  is  added  thereto,  so  proportioned  that. 
takiiiL'  in  consideration  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  tlm  beaten  stock,  and  which  averages  about  twenty- 
n;ne  thousand  pounds  to  each  ton  of  such  waste  papers, 
there  should  be  not  more  than  two  pounds  of  caustic 
soda,  or  its  equivalent  of  some  of  the  other  alkalis,  to 
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one  thousand  pounds  of  water.  It  is  uecessary  to  ex- 
plain, that  in  the  course  of  the  process,  a  part  of  the 
alkali,  contained  in  the  solution,  is  consumed  in  saponi- 
fying the  oily  and  adhesive  ingredients  of  the  ink  and 
Taking,  as  a  standard,  a  solution,  containing 
one  part  of  caustic  soda  (or  its  equivalent  of  other  al- 
kali .  to  on,'  thousand  parts  of  water,  this  consumption 
of  the  alkali  amounts  to  from  thirty-three  to  forty-one 
nt..  if  a  quantity  (weight)  of  the  solutoin, 
equal  to  fifteen  times  the  weighl  of  tin-  paper  stock 
treated,  is  used.  The  percentage  of  the  consumption 
will  !>,■  greater,  if  the  solution  is  used  in  a  smaller  pro- 
portion, quantitatively,  to  the  dry  weight  of  the  paper 
material  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  agitated  in  the  so- 
lution and  then  the  liquid  is  drained  off,  the  pulped 
stoek  treated.  Consequently,  a  somewhat  stronger  or 
more  concentrated  solution  may  he  employed  at  the 
start  of  the  process,  provided  that  it  he  used  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity— not  less  than  fifteen  times  the  dry 
weight  of  tin  paper  stock  as  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion is  quite  rapidly  diminished  by  the  consumption  of 

kali  contained  therein.  When  determining  the 
initial  of  the  solution,  also  the  proportionate 

quantity  of  water,  contained  in  the  pulped  material, 
when  it  is  inn  out  from  the  heating  engine,  on  the  av- 

of  about  fourteen  and  a  half  times  its  weight, 
must    he   taken    in   consideration    as    diminishing    the 

LTth    of   the    solution    added    thereto.         The    pulped 

material  conveyed   upon   movable  screens  and      there 

washed  with  fresh  clean  water,  whereby  the  carbon  or 

other  pigments,  and  other  impurities,  are  removed,  all 

-  of  the  alkali  eliminated  therefrom  and  the  clean 

pulp  fibers  r vered.    To  avoid  the  difficulty,  if  there 

he  any.  in  determining  the  proportionate  quantity  of 
alkali  to  he  used  t<>  produce  a  solution  of  only  the  re- 
quisite strength,  the  alkali  may  he  dissolved  ill  the 
water  delivered  into  the  beating  engine  and  the  waste 
papers  subjected  to  the  beating  process:  if  this  course 

is  followed,  the  pulped  material  n 1  not   he  treated 

again  in  the  chests,  but  should  he  soaked  iii  fresh  water 
ami  drained,  before  being  conveyed  upon  the  screens. 
The  pulp  recovered  from  waste  papers  thus  treated, 
may  he  conveyed   to  the   paper   making   machine,   or 

1  for  future  Use  ;  the  lihers  of  the  1 II echa II ica I  pulp 
contained  therein  are  then  and  remain  in  such  physi- 
cal condition  and  color  that  the  pulp  can  hi'  used  again 
as  it  was  recovered,  without  any  further  treatment,  in 
the  manufacture  of  new  paper  of  such  a  grade. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  EMPIRE  STATE  FOREST 

PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION. 

Special  to  Pulp  and   Taper  Magazine. 

N.V..  Nov.  25,  PH  1. 
briefly  reported  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
November    15,    the    ninth    annual    meeting    of    the 

F,ln|  forest     Products     Association     was     held 

here  on  Thursday  of  last  week.    Prank  P.  M re  was 

unanimous!}   elected   presidenl   to  s >ed   himself  for 

the     filth     time. 

Iii  a  brilliant  address  Presidenl  Mooce  dilated  u] 

the  citizen  in  the  state  in  the  preser 

ration   of  if.-  forests  ami   water-powers.     He   - 

par' 

■llll.'    Is    Mot     lole    It     is    almost     here. 

when  questionable  political  methods  for  gaining  pub 

lie  confide) will   hi-  a  thing  "f  the  past.      We  arc  liv 

I,  an  mti  !  imong  intelligent  people,  and 

people  whi  ng  more  intelligent  every  day. 

going  to  demand  above 
nil  ,  itructive  policy    for  what   has  been  the 


foundation  of  our  prosperity,  ami  what  will  bring  pros- 
perity to  rhe  generations  to  come  the  conservation 
of  our  nat ural  resources. 

is  tin-  greatesl  problem  that  is  before  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  to-day.  There  is  much  information 
-  being  gathered  now  by  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission in  regard  to  our  natural  resources,  particular- 
ly in  regard  to  water  storage,  hut  we  neeed  to  know 
more  about  our  forests." 

lie  went  on  to  suggest  that  a  thorough-going  in- 
ventory of  the  State  forests  should  he  made  by  the 
graduates  and  students  in  the  two  institutions  oJ  the 
State    having    forestry    edlleat ion. 

There  must  be  action,  according  to  Presidenl  Moore: 
•The    tSate    finds    millions   of   dollars    for   good   roads 
and  canals  because  the  people  want   them.   Why  should 
ed  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  pro 

ily,   particularly  when  that   ueparl ul   can   be  made 

self  sustaining  from  its  own  broad  acres!  Where  n<- 
cessary  the  watershed  of  our  rivers  should  he  reforest- 
ed, to  the  end  that  nature  may  assist  in  the  more 
even  distribution  of  the  water  that  flows  down  our 
streams. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  moisture  may 
he  retained  in  the  soil,  every  piece  of  land  within  the 

State,  not  Suitable  for  Other  purposes,  should  he  refor- 
ested. 1  believe  that  soon  every  hoard  of  supervis- 
ors,   assisted    by    the    State,    will    employ    a    forester    to 

study  tin-  condition  of  such  county  and  make  recom- 
mendations foi  reforesting  sin-h  portions  as  are  suit- 
able for  that  purpose.  Proper  laws  must  he  enacted 
to  carry  out  a  project  of  this  kind.  This  is  just  as 
essential  for  the  continuous  prosperity  of  our  agricul- 
tural interests  as  it  is  to  reforesl  the  watersheds  of 
our  streams.  The  moisture  strata  in  the  soil  must  In- 
kept  as  near  tin-  surface  as  possible,  and  this  can  only 
he  done  by  a  proper  forest  cover. 

I    often    times   think    our   people   are   slow    to   see   the 

ii ssity   of  making  a    beginning   for  conserving   and 

making  self-productive  our  natural  resources.  We 
have  hut  to  consider  the  vast  barren  tracts  of  land  in 
China,  from  which  the  tree  covering  has  been  remov- 
ed, and  no  attempt  made  to  reforest  it.  to  under- 
stand what  procrastination  means.  We  have  hut  to 
consider  the  beautiful  forests  of  Germany,  made  self- 
sustaining  through  the  efforts  of  an  industrious,  far- 
seeing  people,  whose  irovernment  is  ever  ready  to  lend 
moral  and  finanical  support  to  its  people  in  the  furth- 
erance of  all  sin-h  propositions  as  make  for  their  gen- 
eral welfare.  If  this  could  he  broughl  to  our  full  re- 
alization. I  believe  everyone  would  demand  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  tin-  suggestions  I  have  made." 

The    report     ot*    the    polestr\     Committee    "as    pies,  lit 

id    l>\     the   chairman.    W.    1,.    Sykes,      It    touched    upon 
fire   protection,  slash   disposal,  dangers   from   os 
campers    and    hunters,    and    workmen's    compensation. 
The  committee   heartirj    commended   the   proposal    to 

establish  a  forest  products  laboratory  at  Syracuse, 
ami  drew  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  the  lie 
cessit]    of  increased   appropriation    for   forest    puj 

The    wise   cutting   of   timber   and    the    proper   .! 
of  co-operation  between  state,  public  and  timber  own 
i-rs,  were  warmlj  championed  l>\  the  committee. 

The    usual    banquet    in    the   evening    followed    the 

.lax    s  ,.ss v. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  forthcoming 
year  w  ill  he  : 

President     Prank  P.  Moon     Watertown,  N.Y. 
Vice  president     B.  .1.  Jones,  Bradford,   Pa. 

retarj     and    Treasurer      II.    .1.    (  '.idwell,    (  an 
\  Y. 
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According  to  the  returns  for  the  Department  of 
Lands,  Forests  and  Mines,  of  Ontario  for  the  last  fiscal 
yearjusl  closed  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  receipts, 
an  amount  of  $458,000  less  than  the  estimates  having 
come  in.  The  chief  decline  has  been  in  the  revenue 
from  timber,  which  was  placed  at  $2,000,000  and  reach- 
ed only  $1,698,445,  a  shortage  of  $301,555.  Lumber- 
ing from  pulp  wood  operations  were  not  so  much  af- 
fected as  the  cutting  of  railway  ties,  of  which  a  com- 
paratively small  number  were  taken  out. 

S.  J.  Moore,  of  Toronto,  who  is  president  of  the 
Pacific  Burt  Co.,  the  N.  P.  Burt  Co.,  the  American 
Sales  Book  Co.,  was  also  President  for  many  years  of 
the  Metropolitan  Bank,  which  institution  has  just 
been  merged  with  the  Hank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Moore 
has  been  elected  one  of  the  new  directors  of  the  lat- 
ter institution. 

Another  legal  echo  has  been  beard  of  the  Imperial 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ont,  which 
are  now  part  of  the  system  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co,  Recently  the  Appellate  Court,  Toronto, 
by  the  value  of  2,175  cords  of  pulp  wood  reduced  the 
judgmenl  for  $20,932.45  awarded  the  Quebec  Bank 
against  the  Sovereign  Hank  by  Hon.  Justice  Britton. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Ocean  Falls  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Co.,  of  Ocean  Falls,  U.C.,  will  re-open  in  all  branch- 
es a1  once  as  a  new  company  known  as  Pacific  Mills, 
Limited,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $9,- 
500,000  to  take  over  the  Ocean  Falls  Co.,  which  has 
been  iii  financial  difficulties  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
said  that  the  English  shareholders,  of  which  I.  Hamil- 
ton Benn,  M.P.,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent,  have  con- 
sented to  the  new  deal. 

S.  B.  Gundy,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  St.  Catharines,  and  W. 
•1  Gage  and  Co.,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  an  extend- 
ed business  visit  to  the  Coast.  The  company  have  offi- 
cers in  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver.  Lieut.  C.  S.  Patter- 
son, who  is  Secretary  of  the  Kinlcith  Paper  Mills  and 
Paymaster  of  the  19th  Regiment,  is  among  those  who 
have  enlisted  with  the  Second  Contingent,  and  is  at 
present  at  Exhibition  Park,  Toronto.  Mr.  Patterson 
was  presented  by  the  staff  of  the  Kinlcith  Mills  with 
an  appreciative  address  and  Colt's  revolver  as  a  mark 
of   esteem. 

E.  P.  Lindsay  of  Boston,  sales  manager  of  the  Bromp- 
ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  of  East  Angus,  Que.,  whose 
new  newsprint  mill  will  soon  be  in  full  operation,  turn- 
ing out  about  sixty  tons  per  day,  from  the  new  Four- 
drinier,  which  is  160  inches  wide,  was  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal  last  week  on  business.  He  reports  that  the 
company  are  doing  a  fine  business  in  kraft  paper,  which 
appears  to  have  a  splendid  demand  since  the  war  broke 
out. 

The  Daily  Courier,  which  was  launched  in  Toronto 
about  a  month  ago  has  ceased  publication.  It  has 
been  merged  with  the  weekly  edition  of  that  paper, 
which  has  been  issued  for  years,  and  will  be  more  lib- 
erally illustrated  than  ever  with  pictures  of  the  war 
and  other  events  of  national  importance. 

A.  F.  Cayford,    secretary  of   the  Wayagamack  Pulp 


and  Paper  Co.,  Baptist  Island,  Que.,  was  in  Toronto 
last  week  calling  upon  the  trade.  He  reports  that 
the  company  are  rushed  with  business,  having  receiv- 
ed a  number  of  heavy  orders  of  late,  particularly  since 
German  kraft  has  been  shut  off. 

R.  G.  Alder,  representing  the  widely  known  English 
paper  firm  of  John  Dickinson  and  Co.,  London,  which 
have  offices  in  Montreal,  has  arrived  in  Toronto,  where 
he  will  open  an  office  and  look  after  the  interest  of 
the  company,  which  make  writing,  lodgers,  litho,  lin- 
en face  and  other  lines. 

W.  E.  Stavert,  President  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  is  at  present  in  England  arranging  for 
a  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  five 
million  dollars,  six  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  which  are  largely  held 
in  England.  It  is  said  that  payment  of  the  interest 
will  be  deferred  one  year,  and  also  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sinking  fund  will  be  delayed.  The  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  will  be  saved  for  the 
company  by  the  deferment  (,f  the  interest,  will  be  used 
as  working  capital,  and  the  company  will,  therefore, 
not  require  any  new  financing.  Tt  is  expected  that 
the  annual  report  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Co.  "ill  soon  be  published.  All  the  plants  of  the 
company  are  busy. 

John  S.  Ferguson  of  Toronto,  who  was  an  inspec- 
tor of  the  northern  development  branch  of  the  Lands, 
Forests  and  Minis  Department  of  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment, was  found  dead  beside  the  Timiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  railway  tracks  about  eight  miles 
from  North  Bay.  ft  is  believed  that  he  fell  from  a 
train.  He  was  fifty  years  of  age  and  leaves  a  wife, 
one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Recently  considerable  excitemenl  was  caused  in 
Merritton  by  the  discovery  of  three  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite in  a  field  near  the  sulphite  mills  of  the  Piordon 
Pulp  and  Paper  On.  The  dynamite  was  capped  and 
fused  and  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  ol*  wrecking 
the  Welland  Canal.  An  investigation  is  being  held. 
Extra  guards  have  l n  placed  on  the  Welland  Canal, 

and  an  old  school  at  Thorold  has  been  turned  into  win- 
ter quarters  for  the  members  of  the  44th  Regiment,  of 
which  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  now  do- 
ing  duty.  The  Daughters  of  the  19th  Regiment,  St. 
Catharines,  recently  issued  a  patriotic  number  of  the 
St.  Catharines  Journal,  the  proceeds  being  devoted  to 
furnishing  comforts  to  the  men  on  guard  along  the 
canal. 

A  statement  has  been  issued  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  P.  S.  Waldie 
President  of  the  Company,  covering  the  affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  the  financial  year — April  1st — up  to 
the  present.  Mr.  Waldie  says  in  part. :— "  After  the 
15th  April,  it  early  became  apparent  that  bad  times 
were  to  be  expected,  and  in  your  interest,  we  decided 
quarterly  dividend  of  I1-,  per  cent  was  paid  you  on  the 
to  discontinue  the  dividend,  and  notified  you  to  this 
effect.  Our  action  in  that  regard  has  sine-  proved  of 
great  value,  as  it  saved  us  from  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing for  assistance  to  our  bankers  in  a  time  of  great 
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financial  stress.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  our 
operations  may  be  described  as  satisfactory,  in  view 
of  tlie  conditions  as  they  existed.  The  war  has  up- 
set  all  that  stability  which  is  so  necessary  and  desir- 
able in  business.  In  our  own  case,  it  has  caused  a 
marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  many  of  our  import- 
ant raw  materials,  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  finished  paper — this  latter  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  general  slackness  of  orders.  When  you 
hear  or  read  of  Canadian  paper  mills  being  rushed  with 
orders  owing  to  the  war,  you  must  understand  this 
to  mean  only  those  mills  which  make  newsprint  pa- 
per. One  encouraging  feature  to  be  noted  at  this  time 
is  that  we  find  our  people  are  becoming  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  using,  as  much  as  possible,  goods  of  home 
manufacture,  and  we  expect  you  to  do  your  share  in 
this  regard  by  insisting  on  paper  made  in  Canada.  This 
company  makes  book  and  magazine  paper,  writing  and 
envelope  paper,  litho  and  ledger  paper;  in  short,  the 
paper  used  in  everyday  affairs.  Although  we  do  not 
supply  the  printer,  except  through  the  wholesale  house, 
yet  your  inquiry  to  him  will  work  back  to  the  whole- 
salers who  buys  from  the  mill,  and  so  help  us.  Need- 
less to  say.  we  are  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  com- 
pany with  the  strictest  economy,  and  results  for  the 
current  year  to  date  are  that  we  have  more  than  earn- 
ed our  fixed  charges;  we  have  not  borrowed  any  mon- 
ey: we  have  kept  the  mill  running:  we  have  not  re- 
duced wages,  and  we  have  not  starved  the  plant.  We, 
therefore,  think  the  shareholders  may  regarin  the  com- 
pany's future  with  confidence,  and  our  prosperity  will 
be  coincident  with  the  prosperity  of  this  whole  country. 
A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Port  Arthur  Daily 
News.  Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Port  Arthur  and 
a  share  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
company  is  empowered  to  engage  in  a  general  printing 
and  publishing  business,  and  also  to  manufacture  and 
deal  in  paper  boxes  and  stationery.  Among  the  in- 
corporators are  E.  B.  MaeKay,  Win.  A.  Anderson  and 
D.   McD.  nogarth. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  of- 
fices of  George  A.  Howell  and  the  Standard  Paper  Co., 
100  George  Street.  Toronto.  W.  P.  Ryrie,  manager  di- 
rector of  the  Becker  Co.  of  America,  Limited,  has  re- 
moved his  offices  from  28  Wellington  Street  West  to 
the  new  Ryrie  Building,  corner  of  Yonge  and  Shuter 
Streets,    Toronto. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  spent   in  the  develop- 
ment of  Northern  Ontario  during  the  past  fiscal   vear 
578,  under  the  direction  of  .1.  F.  Whitson,  Nor- 
thern  Ontario  Commissioner,  as  a   branch   of  the  On- 
rio    Department    of   Lands,     Forests   and    Mines.       It 
ill  be  remembered  thai  three  years  ago  the  Ontario 

rnmenl  made  a  grant  of  five  million  dollars  for 
the  improvement  of  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince and  already  over  two  million  dollars  has  been 
expended.       The  larger  part  of  the  outlay  has  been 

on  road  construction  in  the  districts  of  Vipissing,  Tim- 

iakaming,  Sudburj     Algoma,   Port    Arthur.  Port  Wil- 
Forl  Prances  and  Rainy  River.      A  portion  of  the 
money  spent  during  the  past  year  was  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fire  breaks. 

According  to  an  annom ment  made  last  week  by 

Hon  W  II  Hearst  Premier  of  Ontario  and  Minister 
of  Lands.  Poresfti  and  Mines,  an  important  step  will 
be  taken  at  the  next  session  of  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature, when  legislation  Will  be  introduced  to  give  li- 
-  of  pulp  limits  the  power  to  export,  where 
iry,  pulp  wood  from  Crown  lands.  This  Step 
will  be  made  for  various  reasons,  among  them  being 


lack  of  employment  in  certain  northern  parts  of  Ihe 
province,  the  large  amount  of  fallen  and  burnt  timber 
which  would  be  wasted  if  not  cut  soon,  etc.  .but  it  will 
lie  distinctly  stipulated  that  the  demands  of  Ontario 
mills  must  be  met  first  before  any  pulp  wood  can  be 
exported  to  the  United  States.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  Ontario  Government  a  bill  was  put  through 
throwing  open  pulp  wood  to  the  American  market 
in  order  to  clear  a  large  amount  of  fallen  timber,  and 
the  present  move  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  that 
bill.  There  is  not  the  slightest  intention,  however,  of 
the  province  going  back  on  the  legislation  passed  sev- 
eral years  ago  prohibiting  the  export  Oi  pulpwood  in 
its  raw  state  across  the  border  and  the  course  adopted 
is  merely  a  temporary  expedient  to  prevent  waste  and 
unemployment.  Every  safeguard  will  be  takeu  to 
see  that  Ontario  plants  are  first  provided  with  all  the 
wood  necessary. 

Mr.  Heart  points  out  that  an  example  is  to  be  found 
in  and  around  Port  Arthur  where  th^re  are  no  mills, 
but  where  there  is  considerable  wood.  If  licensees 
were  compeleld  to  ship  the  wood  to  'he  Soo  or  the 
nearest  plant  they  would  lose  all  profit,  whereas  if 
they  arc  permitted  to  ship  it  across  the  American  bor- 
der, they  will  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  and 
save  the  timber  at  the  same  time.  In  the  districts 
where  the  wastage  is  about  to  occur,  there  is  hardly 
enough  wood  to  warrant  any  manufacturer  or  com- 
pany going  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  a  ground 
wood  mill  which  would  entail  an  outlay  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and,  before  such  an  enter- 
prise would  be  carried  out  a  firm  would  have  io  have 
raw  material  sufficient  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  localities  where  the  waste 
is  now  facing  the  province. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Spear,  formerly  with  the  Abitibi  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  Iroquois  Falls.  Out.,  as  millwright,  is 
now  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lumber  Co.,  at 
I  'handler.   Que. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Mayo,  formerly  General  Manager  of  the 
Southern  Paper  Co.,  Moss  Point.  Miss.,  has  gone  with 
the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Division,  as  office  manager. 


CELLULOSE  DRESSINGS  FOR  WOUNDS. 

Dressings  of  bleached   cellulose   for   wounds   lias   se\ 
eral   advantages  over  cotton   dressings:   partly   because 

it  is  cheaper  and  partly  because  it  is  sterile  on  account 
of  the  method  of  manufacture. 

Th insumption   lias   increased   and   cellulose  cotton 

is  used  also  for  oilier  purposes  than  dressing  wounds. 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  doctors  of  the  Swedish 

army   department,  especially   as   it    might    be   impossible 

under  certain   circumstances   to   import    cotton.       At 

present   about   ".">  tons  arc   used   in   Sweden    under   nor 

mal  conditions, 

Cellulose  cotton  was  used  extensively    for  dressing 
wounds  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.      It  has  later  been 

widely  used  in  Russia,  and  the  material  has  been  im- 
ported from  Germany.  This  import  has  now  been 
stopped  and  Russia  lias  B  great  11 1  of  cellulose  cot- 
ton, not  least  for  its  enormous  armies.  Common  cot- 
ton seems  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  there  in  sufficient 
quantities 

Russia    has,    therefore,    during    the    last    months    sent 
out   man]    and  urgent  inquiries  for  cellulose  cotton.  OX 

"Lignine." 
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CANADIAN     MARKETS 

Conditions  ia  the  news  print  situation  remain  about 
the  same  as  they  have  been  and  are  getting  more  nor- 
mal all  the  while.  There  is  a  good,  firm,  healthy  tone 
to  the  market  but  the  visions  entertained  by  some  man- 
ufacturers that  prices  would  take  a  considerable  jump 
at  the  close  of  the  year  when  contracts  which  expire 
have  to  be  renewed  are  not  likely  to  materialize.  It 
is  learned  that  a  few  contracts  have  already  been  en- 
tered into  at  the  same  figure  as  last  year.  All  the  plants 
are  busy  and  the  foreign  demand  is  keeping  up  well. 

Shipments  across  the  border  continue  to  increase  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  tabulated  and  are  now  run- 
ning about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  month. 

In  the  book  and  writing  lines  matters  remain  about 
the  same  and  orders  are  rather  spotty.  Most  of 
the  plants  are  operating  only  five  days  a  week  but 
some  new  business  has  been  developed  by  Canadian 
consumers,  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  supplies 
of  Ledger,  heavy  book,  bond  and  other  English  lines 
asking  Canadian  plants  to  match  these  as  closely  as 
possible.  Water  conditions  are  not  any  too  good  and 
some  mills,  which  are  located  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
other  streams  and  derive  their  power  from  this  source, 
have  been  compelled  to  shut  down  one  or  two  days  a 
week  owing  to  low  levels.  It  is  expected  that  this 
set-back  will  be  overcome,  however,  as  soon  as  navi- 
gation closes  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  early  in  De- 
cember. If  plants  weie  really  busy,  considerable  loss 
would  hi'  represented  by  such  shut-downs.  Prices  have 
not  advanced,  although  the  cost  of  materials  have 
gone  up  considerably,  and  there  is  not  any  probability 
of  any  change  in  the  situation  until  the  termination 
of  the  year  when  new  contracts  for  sulphite  have  to  be 
made.  It  is  not  thought  that  sulphite  producers  will 
care  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  arrangements  witli  mills 
until  it  is  definitely  known  what  the  effect  of  foreign 
importations  will  be.  The  possibility  of  the  British 
Admiralty  closing  the  North  Sea  has  made  the  price 
of  sulphite  more  uncertain  than  ever.  Scandinavian 
mills  are  reported  to  be  running  short  of  coal  and  sul- 
phur and  the  latter,  being  obtained  principally  from 
Sicily,  is  contraband  of  war.  There  has  been  an 
easing  oft'  in  prices,  but  a  leading  Canadian  importer 
stated  this  week  that,  while  consumers  might  now  be 
able  to  get  foreign  supplies  in  any  desired  quantities, 
yet  he  looked  for  a  scarcity  about  the  first  of  March 
which  would  cause  quotations  to  jump  to  as  high  as 
a  point  as  they  were  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  The  figure  for  ground  wood  pulp  is  stif- 
fening and  there  has  been  during  the  past  few  days  a 
steadily  increasing  demand.  Bags  and  toilet  papers 
are  in  active  requision  and  mills  turning  out  papers 
for  papeteries  and  fancy  stationery  are  enjoying  a 
good  run  owing  to  the  contemplated  active  trade  dur- 
ing the  holidays. 

The  demand  for  Manila  and  kraft  papers  is  good  and 
jobbers  report  a  fair  general  turnover  for  the  past 
month.  They  expect  that  business  in  their  line  will 
fall  considerably  during  the  coming  month  as,  after 
the  first  week  in  December,   travelers  are   generally 


taken  off  the  road  until  the  Christmas  season  and  the 
time  is  employed  in  stock-taking.  Collections  are 
only  fair  and  buying  is  in  limited  quantities.  There 
has  been  a  rise  of  about  ten  per  cent  on  colored  board 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  deep  colors.  Prices  in 
specialties  have  also  considerably  stiffened  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  Mixed  papers  are  qniet,  and  there 
has  been  some  flurry  in  hard  white  and  soft  white  shav- 
ings, but  in  other  lines  in  the  rag  and  paper  stock 
arena,  there  is  nothing  of  unusual  interest  to  record. 

Prices  f.o.b.  Toronto  are : — 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 

Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.95  to  $205  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheets),  $2.10  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheet),  $2.25  to  $2.75,  depending  on  quantity. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  2,  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writings,  41  -c  up. 

Sulphite  bond,  6V£c.  to  ly^c. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

Fibre.  $3.35  to  $4.00 

Manila,  B.,  $2.85  to  $3.25. 

Manila.  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 

(Jnglazed  Kraft.  *:i.!H)  to  *4.75. 

Glazed  Kraft.  $4.00  to  $5.00. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $17.00  to  $18.00. 

Ground  wood,  $22  to  $25  delivered. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $46  to  $47,  delivered  in  Can- 
ada. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $46  to  $47,  delivered  in  United 
States. 

Sulphite  (bleached)  $58  to  $60. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $59  to  $60,  delivered  in  United 
States. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.   1    hard  shavings,  $2.05  to  $2.10,  Toronto. 
Xo.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.90. 
No.   1  mixed  shavings,  55c. 
White   blanks,  $1.05. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 
/rcunary  ledger  stock,  $1.15. 
No.  '2  book  stock,  50c. 
Xo.  1  book  stock,  95c. 
Xo.  1  Manilla  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 
No.  1  print  Manillas,  60c. 
Folded  news,  45c. 
Over  issues,  50c. 
No.  1  clean  mixed  paper,  30c. 
Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings.  $5.75  to  $6.00. 
Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 
Thirds,  blues.  $1.50. 
Black  linings,  $1.75. 
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New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 

Ordinary  satinets.  $1.00. 

Flock.  $1.10. 

Tailor  rags.  90c. 

Manila  rope.  3  to  :!;  t. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  $1.00. 
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Quotations  f .o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News.  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  514c  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4 .  40  to  $4 .  50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7^2C. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2c  to  8y2c. 
Writing  Manilla  5c. 
Colored  Posters  4c.  to  5e.  per  lb. 
Cover  Paper  5y2c.  to  7c. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;    2  tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton,  3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manilla,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manilla,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20=   2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manilla,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 .  55 ;  1  ton,  $3 .  65 ;  less  $3 .  75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching.  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality.  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite.  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 
flround  wood.  No.  1.  $15  to  $16. 

f  round   wood,   No.  2,  $22  to  $24,    delivered    United 
States. 


NEW     YORK     MARKETS 
rial  to  Palp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

New  Fork,  November  25,  19]  I. 
During  the  interval  there  baa  been  a  fairly  active  de- 
fer ground  wood  pulp,  which  seems  to  be  rather 
were  firmly  maintained,  and   showed 
rp  upward  trend.    Shipments  on  outstanding  or 
continued  regularly.     Recent  rums  enabled  some 
manufacturers  operating  ground  wood  mills  to 
me  the  running  of  the  latter  to  capacity.     l\  wai 
e  large  paper  manufacturer  was  on 

able  to  make  deliveries  on  a  certaii utrad  00  ac 

irtage  of  ground  wood.    Borne  grinden 


are  holding  $18.40  f.o.b.  ground  wood  mill  as  the  low- 
est possible  price  for  any  future  delivery.  Other  quo- 
tations vary  from  $17.50  to  $18.25  f.o.b.  ground  wood 
mill. 

The  sulphite  situation  has  shown  a  tendency  to  case 
somewhat  on  spot  orders.  Most  contracts  arc  caught 
up  in  full  now,  and  there  are  some  small  accumulations 
for  spot  delivery.  Strong  unbleached  is  worth  from  $2 
to  .$2.15  ex-dock  New  York,  according  to  quality.  Easy 
bleaching  is  firm  at  $2.20  to  $2.30  ex-dock.  The  krapt 
market  is  essentially  unchanged.  Supplies  arc  scarce. 
The  spot  market  for  kraft  is  rather  weak  at  -  cents  to 
$2.00  a  pound,  while  contract  business  is  firm  at  $2.15, 
ex-dock. 

There  was  a  market  weakening  in  the  value  of  rags 
during  the  interval.  Roofing  packings  fell  off  about 
2  Oto  30  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  some  descriptions. 
Other  grades  dropped  from  Vs  t0  ¥2  cent  a  pound. 
Foreign  rags  of  some  descriptions  are  now  available  at 
prices  below  the  contract  values  of  a  year  ago.  Bag- 
ging is  quiet  and  rather  weak.  Old  rope  has  been  fea- 
tureless as  far  as  demand  is  concerned.  Heavy  im- 
ports weakened  the  value  of  foreign  grades  from  '  s  to 
!/4  cent  a  pound.  Current  quotations  are  about  3  to 
3%  cents  a  pound. 

Old  waste  papers  were  fairly  firm  at  the  early  part 
of  the  interval,  but  showed  gradual  weakening  toward 
the  end.  Shavings  held  their  own  fairly  well  at  2.50c. 
to  2.60c  for  hard  white.  No.  1  and  1.90c0  to  2.10c  for 
soft  whites.  Packers  reported  a  very  stiff  market  in 
the  making  of  contracts  for  the  ensuing  year,  with 
binderies  for  shavings.  They  contend  that  the  cur- 
rent market  does  not  warrant  the  high  values  asked  by 
binders.  Flat  stock  of  all  kinds  was  a  little  weaker. 
Old  magazines  were  quoted  at  SO  to  95  cents  a  hun- 
dredweight .  Ledger  stock  sold  at  1.65  cents  a  pound. 
The  demand  for  old  newspapers  was  quiet,  and  prices 
were  low.  Mixed  papers  moved  along  quietly  witli  a 
weaker  tone  to  prices.  The  range  for  this  description 
was  22  to  25  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Pulp. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1.  $20  to  $25.50.  delivered. 
Ground  Wood.  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20.  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2*$  to  2Vb  delivered. 
Unbleached   Sulphite,  impt..  2.05   to"  2.25.    ex    dock 

New  York. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic.  8.35c  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt..  2.85  to  3.05.  ex  dock.    New 

York. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.30  to  2.45  ex  dock,  New  York. 
Unbleached   sulphate,    impt.   2.00    to   2.15,     ex      dock 

New  York. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt..  2.80c  t,»    3.00c,    ex    dock. 

New  York. 
Kraft  Pulp.  2.05  to  2.15  ex  dork.  New  York. 

Quotations  Unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper: — 

\  gradually  improving  condition  to  general  bus 

was  not   without   effeci   in  the  local   paper  trade    There 
were    many    events    that    occurred    during   the    interval 

leading  to  a  revival  ..f  confidence,  and  a  resultant  im- 
provement  to  business.     The  opening  of  thi    B 

Hanks  throughout    the  Country  was  not   without   its  ,f 

feet,  as  .1  large  volume  of  exchange  was  released  by 
the  operation  of  the  n.'w  banking  and  currency  Bys 
tern.  The  Cotton  Exchange  opened  with  a  strengthen- 
ing in  tlie  pri »f  cotton,    other  exchanges  dealing  in 

securities  and  merchandise  were  also  re-opened  after 
a  suspension  of  several  months,  mid  all  contributed  to 
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ward  a  revival  in  general  trade.  The  newsprint  situa- 
tion has  remained  essentially  unchanged.  Prices  are 
very  firm,  and  consumption  on  contract  continues 
about  10  to  1'2  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  Sheets  and  sideruns  are  moving  along 
fairly  well  at  current  figures.  The  wrapping  paper  in- 
dustry  is  fairly  active,  and  prices  are  well  maintained 
in  all  grades.  Book  statistics  showed  a  reduction  of  the 
stocks  on  hand,  and  an  increase  in  the  shipment  of 
stock  lo  consumers. 

Writings,  bonds  ami  ledgers  moved  actively  in  the 
cheaper  and  manufacturers  are  slow  with  deliveries. 
There  were  several  rumors  to  the  effect  that  tissue  had 
weakened  considerably.  There  seemed  to  be  no  eorro 
boration  of  these  rumors,  however,  anil  prices  were 
maintained  by  manufacturers  despite  efforts  of  jobbers 
and  brokers  to  break  the  market.  Boards  were  a  little 
more  active,  and  mills  resinned  fair  running  during  the 
interval.  Bags  were  quiet  but  firm  in  price,  specialties 
were  fairly  active  at  higher  prices.  Krafts  continued 
to  move  steadily  at  3%c.  to  4c.  a  pound  for  No.  1. 
Cigarette  papers  were  scarce,  anil  linn  in  price.  Mann 
facturers  are  several  weeks  behind  in  deliveries.  Toilel 
papers  and  paper  towels  enjoyed  active  inquiry. 

Paper. 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b. 

News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 

News,  side  runs,  -.-■">,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

News,  sheets.  2.30,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

News,  sheets.  U. :!.">,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

Book  papers,  ear  lots,  M.P.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 

Writing  paper,  superfine,   13%c  to   17c,  del.   east  of 

Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  tine,  lie  del.    east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  of  the  Miss. 

River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  of  the  I\l iss . 

River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  4y2c  to  8c  del.  east  of 

the  Miss.  River. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  :24c.  delivered  east  of    Mississippi 

River. 
ledger  paper.  8c  to  :50c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

River. 
jinen  paper,  7c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Mississippi 

River. 
Uanilla  jute,  5'  tc  to  -V-e.  delivered. 
Manilla,  wood,  L'.Tfi  to  3.25,  delivered. 
&  raft.  No.  1,  $3.75  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  Xew  York. 
Kraft.  No.  2,  $3.35  to  $3.60  f.o.b.  Xew  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $27  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw.  $25  per  ton,  delivered. 

HUGH   R.   BLETHEN 

21  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
For  Paper  g^.  and  Pulp  Mills 


TRAVELING    CRANES 

OVERHEAD  TRAMWAY  SYSTEMS 
TROLLEYS it)d  CHAIN  HOISTS 


Air   Compressors — Air  Hoists 
Electric  Hoists 


Wood  pulp  hoard,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 

Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  47y2  to  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 

Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  PULP  &  LUMBER  CORPORATION 
Chandler,  Que. 

Considerable  changes  have  recently  been  effected 
in  the  financial  end  of  this  firm.  The  interests  of  the 
Whitmer  Dumber  Co.  Inning  retired  from  this  new 
proposition  has  changed  the  management  of  the  plant. 
Mr.  RaCey,  General  Manager,  will  retire  about  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  he  will  be  replaced  by  a  man 
associated  with  the  new  interests,  whose  name  has  not 
yet  been  given  out.  The  pulp  mill  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  (Inst.  Hanson,  nephew  of  Mr.  N.  K.  P.  Han- 
son of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  a  well  known  pulp  and  pa- 
per mill  engineer.  This  company  is  now  operating  its 
sawmill  plant,  sawing  about  60,000  feet  per  day,  and 
has  its  railway  plant  in  operation  into  the  mill.  At  the 
present  time,  this  plant  expects  to  commence  opera- 
tion  of  the   mill   about    March    1st. 

This  mill  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hardy  F.  Ferguson, 
of  Xew  York,  and  built  b\  the  Aberthaw  Construction 
Co.  of  Boston. 

The  machinery  includes  one  large  Emraerson  drying 
machine,  which  is  now  in  place,  four  Digesters,  eight 
boilers  equipped  with  automatic  stokers.  The  com- 
pany brings  its  wood  to  the  mill  by  rail,  and  brings 
sulphur   and    coal    by   steamer,   directly    to    the    mills. 

The  mill  is  entirely  reinforced  concrete,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  ,j,,bs  on  construction,  which  has  been  ear- 
rii  d  out    in   pulp  mills  in   this  country. 


ASSESSMENT  JUDGMENT. 

The  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal  Board  has  jusl 
given  judgmenl  in  connection  with  the  appeal  of  the 
Ontario  and  .Minnesota  I'ower  Company  against  the 
town  of  Bon  Prances,  confirming  the  assessment  of 
the  town,  but  readjusting  the  figures  as  follows: — 
$250,00  011   bull,,,  000  lands  and  $480,000  busi- 

ness. The  town  increased  the  as8essmen1  from  $637,- 
642  to  $1,280,000  againsl  which  the  company  appealed 
tirst  to  the  district  judge  and  then  to  the  Railway 
Board,  judgmenl  being  given  in  both  cases  against  the 
company.  Under  an  agreement  with  the  town  the  as- 
nt  of  this  company    lor  general  municipal  pur- 

I1""-' '^  has  I n  fixed  at  $25,000.    The  company  owns  the 

valuable  waterpower  at  the  point  where  Rainy  Lake 
empties  into  Rainy  River,  and  has  constructed  ex- 
tensive pulp  and  paper  mills  both  in  Minnesota  and  On- 
tario, againsl  which  bonds  have  been  issued  for  $4,- 
000,000.  When  the  town  assessor  made  a  valuation  of 
$637,642  the  company  at  once  carried  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Revision.  The  Court  of  Revision  raised  the 
figure  to  *1, 000,000  on  the  following  basis:  Lands  $95,- 
000,  plant  $705,000,  business  assessment  *L'00,000.  The 
5  were  confirmed  by  the  district  judge. 


WRAPPED    BREAD   NOT   IN   DEMAND. 

Evidently  Toronto  householders  do  not  care  very 
much  for  paper-wrapped  bread.  In  the  latest  Health 
Bulletin  issued  by  Dr.  Hastings,  Medical  Health  Officer 
of  that  city,  it  is  asserted  that  the  supply  of  paper- 
wrapped  bread  in  Toronto  largely  exceeds  the  demand, 
and  that  the  bakers  find  it  left  on  their  hands. 
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CONSULTING     ENGINEERS 


PULP   and   PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mem.  am   Sot  .  ''  B. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries   Solicited. 

JOS  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  Bids. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.     -     Toronto,  Ont. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY,  Hfefe*! 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper 

Mills. 

Mill 

Powei 

Pulp   and   Fibre 
Examination    of 
Properties,    Water 
Developments. 

Langrlon 

Building,  309  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 

ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 

JOS.H.WALLACE&CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg..  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,   E.C. 


L.  F.  Laliberto.  F.E.  It  Col.  L  J.  D.  Marquis. F  E 

LALIBERTE  &  MARQUIS 

FOREST   ENGINEERS 

Li  mil  > 
and 
landscape  Gardening. 

.  I  UN  HILL      Hunt   «I      QUEBEC 


Forest     Engineer  =j 

LAUDERBURN.  D.  F...  Forest 
F.ngineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
F'ore«t  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg..    New   York. 


E. 

R 

.  BARKER 

EnEinet 

B. 

Sc 

M.  Am. 

Cks 

..  Soc.  M 

Am.  Electrochem 

Soc. 

PI 

in 

•  bUh 

ttm 

mill    opt 

ration  of   Sulphite 

M 

'lants,  E 

ectrolytic  Chit 

ntie 

>'. 

•  .-...in  Plants, 

Re- 

> 

e 

v  ol  B] 

Products. 

f9  Milk  St., 

Boston. 

Mass..  U.S.A. 

HERBERT   S.    KIMBALL, 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. .  M.  Can. Soc.  C.E. 

MILL  ARCHITECT  AND 
ENGINEER 

St..        Ill  Devonshire  St.. 


T. 

PRINGLE 

& 

SON, 

Limited 

Engineers 

Plans    and    Specificatior 
Power  Plants  an 
COR1STINE  BLDG. 

MONTREAL. 
Bank  of  British  North 
Bell  Tel.  :   M.  3690 

.,nd 
|     In, 
Dtb 

Architects 

Pulp   and    Paper 
r  Induslnal  Works 
Continental  Life 
Toronto, 
ica  Bldi..  St.  Joh 
Tel.:    M.  59IJ 

Mills 
Bldg.. 
i.N.B. 

C.  E.  Eaton.  M.  Am.  Soc..  M.E.     J.  P.  Brownell.  C.E 

EATON    &    BROWNELL 

Consulting   Engineers  &   Architects 

Paper.  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills.  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 

Power  Development.  Examination  ol  Properties. 

Consultation  Reports 

SMITH  BLDG-  WATERTOWN.  N.Y. 


Complete  Paper.  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 
kinds. 

OFFICE    OF 

H.  B.  PRATHER 

CONSULTING    ENGINEER 

KiK'KKFKI.LKR  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Stebbins  Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burner 
Digester  Linings,  Reclaimers,  Etc. 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co. 
WATERTOWN.  N.Y. 

Plans,   Estimates    and    Specifications     or  Paper 
Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills. 

Water  Power  and  Hydro-Electric  Development* 


Alex.  Annandale 

Experienced  and  Practical 
PAPER  MAKER 

Now  open  to  advise  and  report  on 
Paper  Mills  and  to  suggest 
improvements  in  efficiency  and 
economy. 

FEES    MODERATE 

Box  30        Windsor  Mills,  Quebec 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

St.  Austell,   England                                                                        Easton,   Pa.,  U.S.A 

.,,.  M  ....     , 

tiki; 

*  MAKERS  (   IIKMIl  A  L  CO..           „,„,   s(/|.    . 
>"  Vi2                         •  wi  is,,  vs.,,  oatnSflr  ""vi'Ii ; 

1   WK    t     \KS       I1RIMS  OR  IARMII 

Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly   Magazine  Devoted   to   the  Science  and   Practice  of   the   Pulp  and   Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry  with  an   Up-to-date  Review  of    Conditions  in    the  Allied  Trades. 

Published  by  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Limited 

35-45  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.  Phone  Main  2662 

Toronto  Office,  44-46  Lombard  Street.  Phone  Main  6764 

New  York  Office.  206  Broadway. 
ROY     L.    CAMPBELL,    B.A.,     B.Sc.F.,   Editor.  A.  G.   MclNTYRE,    B.A.,   B.Sc,   Contributing    Editor. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  Month.  Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  la  Publishers'  hands  ten 
days  before  date  of  issue.  The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of  pr.ic  ical  interest  which,  on  publi- 
cation,  will   be    paid   for. 

SUBSCRIPTION  to  any  address  in  Canada.  $2.00— Elsewhere  $2.50  (10  shillings).  Single  Copies  20c. 
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Business  Outlook 

The  business  outlook,  according  to  the  latesl  word 
from  financial  authorities,  is  steadily  improving.  Can- 
adians have  received  over  $40,000,000  worth  of  war  or- 
ders already,  .lust  last  week  another  $.">, .">()(). 000  was 
added  in  orders  to  the  steel  companies  of  Canada  who 
are  capable  <>!'  making  shells,  which  will  be  used  on 
European  battlefields.  Tins.'  will  serve  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  turning.  Failing  genuine  progress 
it  will  at  least  provide  temporary  work  for  thousands 
of  men. 

Fanners  are  due  to  receive  $20,000,000  for  their  pro 
duce  over  and  above  what  they  gol  last  year.  Better- 
meiit  will  undoubtedly  come  as  a  reflection  of  better 
times  south  of  tin-  boundary  .  w  here  from  I  Boston  to  San 
Francisco  Tinted  states  industries  report  some  im- 
provement. Shipments  of  produce  are  particularly  pro 
aounced.  Conditions  are  undoubtedly  bettering.  Al- 
though undergoing  temporary  quietness,  pulp  and  pa- 
per makers  appear  to  he  agreed  upon  this  point. 


Technical   Education  for  Paper- 
Makers 

"Technical  education"  is  the  term  designating  the 

special    training    of    persons    in    the    arts    and    SCI 
that  underlie  some  trade  or  profession.     It  is  usual  to 
restrict   the  term  to  tin-  special   training  which   helps 
to  qualify  a  person  to  engage  in  some  branch  of  pro- 
ductive industry. 

Systems  of  technical  education  as  we  know  them 
to-day  arose  to  meet  the  altered  conditions  of  produc- 
tion of  the  19th  century.  Steam  power  was  coming 
in.    division    of    lahor    was     getting     down     to     the 


point  where  it  was  at  once  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful worker  in  most  professions  and  industries  to  have 
a  thoroughly  good  knowledge  of  underlying  natural 
laws  and  the  besl  methods  id'  production,  and  it  was 
also  practically  impossible  for  the  apprentice  to  learn 
much  from  journeymen  or  masters.  There  was  also  an 
awakening  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  allowing  edu 
cation  in  its  higher  branches  to  he  applied  to  some 
other  than  merelj   academic  ends. 

In  all  the  Continental  countries  there  sprang  up 
continuation  schools,  uighl  schools,  and  technical  in- 
stitutes. Thej  tilled  a  great  need,  and  their  influence 
and  popularity  spread  through  every  class  of  society. 

There  has  since  been  built  up  in  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury a  structure  of  technical  education  which   i-  sim 

ply   marvellous.     The  tremendous  industrial  advai a 

which  have  hen  made  in  England,  hut  more  notably 
iii  Germany,  have  been  largely  due  to  the  wonderful 
systems  of  training  in  professions  and  trades. 

The  German  boj  who  decides  upon  an  industrial 
career  after  receiving  his  primary  education,  maj  still 
go  on  in  the  "Portbildungs-Schulen"  or  continuation 
classes,  or  may  enter  the  "  Fachschuleu. "  or  appren- 
tice schools.  The  "technische  Bochschulen, "  or  schools 
of  the  University  type,  in  which  tin-  education  has 
special  reference  to  industrial  purposes,  stand  ready 
to  receive  those  who  have  broad  qualifications,  even 
though  insufficient  to  warrant  a  University  course. 
Engineering  is  the  basic  study,  and  in  these  schools 
engineers  of  every  description,  architects,  builders, 
and  a  great  number  of  manufacturing  chemists  find 
the  scientific  and  special  training  they  need.  In  some 
of  the  larger  institutions,  such  as  that  at  Charlottes 
berg,  near  Berlin,  ample  facilities  for  research  are 
given. 
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In  Britain,  technical  education  has  trained  a  great 
hold.  Even  the  University  of  London  makes  special 
provision  for  those  who  nave  a  desire  to  specialize 
in  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  being  broadly  recognized 
that  to  fail  to  bring  educational  facilities  within  the 
reach  of  every  person  who  has  the  desire  to  use  them 
is  to  stunt  national  development.  Before  the  modern 
industrial  era.  education  was  smothered  under  the  tra- 
dition that  it  was  only  for  the  ■learned"  men  of  the 
land.  Now  the  tendency  is  to  urge  upon  one  and  all 
the  immense  importance  of  combining  a  theoretical 
knowledge  with  practical  experience.  To  quote  a 
British  authority.  'The  conviction  has  been  steadily 
gaining  ground  that  success  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, in  the  higher  walks  of  commerce,  and  in  every 
pursuit  re. paring  technical  knowledge  upon  the 
thorough  and  complete  training  of  those  who  are  charg- 
ed with  the  control  of  the  different  kinds  of  work." 

The  art  and  business  of  paper  making  is  one  which 
will  gain  immensely  by  the  introduction  of  technical 
education.  Britain,  France  and  Germany  all  have 
famous  paper  making  schools.  In  the  United  States 
there  has  already  been  instituted  at  least  one  devoted 
exclusively  to  paper,  and  all  the  better  technical  in- 
stitutes arrange   for  specialization   in  pulp  ami   paper. 

So  far,  in  Canada,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has 
suffered  along  with  almost  all  others  from  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  the  technical  education  of  those  engag- 
ed in  it.  That  technical  education  would  prove  an  im- 
mense benefit  is  undeniable.    The  more  experienced  a 

man  in  the  business  the  more  clearly  he  realizes  how 
small  his  knowledge  is,  the  more  he  yearns  for  a  (dear 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  which  govern  the 
various  physical  and  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  his  sheet  as  it  goes  from  the  wood  room  or  the 
rag  room  to  winding-drum.  A  paper  chemist  or  en- 
gineer never  ceases  his  investigations  and  experiments. 
Theoretical  and  practical  go  together  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  the  fascinating  process. 

It  is  the  function  of  schools  to  he  a  clearing  house 
for  ideas.  This  would  he  the  outstanding  feature  of 
any  school  of  paper-making  which  might  he  establish- 
ed in  Canada.  Co-operation  and  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  experience  are  greatly  needed.    Until  the 

omes  when  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the 

■>ys  destined  to  take  up  paper-making  is  required,  the 

i, in   school   will   have  to  he  among    those      who, 

already  occupying  positions  of  responsibility,  believe 

that  in  en  operation  the  only  hope  of  advance  lies 

The   question   is:     How    can   this   In-  accomplished! 

.in  paper  makers  in  Canada  do  to  improv id 

Ritions  for  technical  education  among  themselves  and 
their  younger  employees  1     A  move  of  some  kind  is  a 

- 1 1  y . 

The  I'ulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  been  investigating 
this  question  quietly  among  paper  makers,  both  those 
who  have  had  training  in  Universities  and  technical  in 
stitutions.  and  tl  training  has  been  in  the 

mill  alone         All  agree  that   something  should   be  done. 


hut  opinions  vary.  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  head  we  have  asked  Mr.  T.  Linsey  Crossley,  who  has 
been  interested  in  this  matter  for  a  number  of  years,  to 
outline  a  plan.  This  will  be  found  on  a  later  page. 
Mr.  Crossley  submits  his  ideas  for  the  purpose  of  arous- 
ing discussion.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  extends 
to  all  readers  an  earnest  invitation  to  think  the  mat- 
ter over  and  write  their  ideas  for  publication  in  our 
columns.     This  is  something  in  which  the  judgment  of 

all    is    needed. 

In  this  connect  ion  it  is  well  to  give  particular  prom- 
inence to  the  views  id'  a  pulp  mill  manager  whose  in- 
sight into  these  affairs  is  particularly  deep.  In  a  free 
discussion  of  .Mr.  Crossley's  plan  he  says:  "The  sugges- 
tion of  a  travelling  instructor  is  well  worth  thorough- 
ly investigating.  Upon  looking  into  the  matter,  how- 
ever, I  think  that  the  most  likely  scheme  would  he  to 
institute  a  short  course  in  Montreal,  with  the  Magazine. 
Laboratories,  Association,  McGill  University,  instruc- 
tor, and  everybody  else  to  do  their  part.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  persuade  each  mill  to  send  two 
or  three  of  their  men  for  such  a  course,  or  at  least  al- 
low them  their  time  while  they  went.  This  might  not  be 
the  way  to  gain  the  end,  but  will  certainly  he  a  good 
idea,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Summer  School 
idea  is  pretty  well  endorsed  by  the  people  iii  this  conn- 
try,  who  have  heard  of  them  in  connection  with  teach- 
ers, engineers,  farmers,  etc."  The  writer  adds  that  a 
few  days  spent  in  examination  of  each  of  the  various 
kinds  of  mills  ground  wood,  sulphite,  sulphate,  soda, 
etc. — would   have   a    most    beneficent    effect. 

The  question  of  technical  education  is  open  for  dis- 
cussion. We  hope  that  mil'  readers  will  write  frankly 
and    hi II v   their  views. 


The  Spanish   River  Case 

The  Directors  of  the  Spanish  River  I'ulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd..  have  issued  a  notice  to  their  first  mortgage 
bondholders  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  in  London  on 
December  23rd  to  secure  assent  to  a  scheme  to  assist 
the  Company  from  a  financial  hole.  The  scheme  pro- 
posed is  that  the  bondholders  and  noteholders  of  the 
threi npanies   should    agree    to    the    funding    for   an 

average  period  of  seven  years  of  four  half-yearly  cou- 
pons   say,  two  years'  interest.  The  two  years'  interest 

so    funded    will    be    increased    by    compound    interest    at 

six  per  cut  per  year  for  the  sewn  years  ami  the  regu- 
lar paj  in .  ii t  of  coupons  w  ill  be  resumed  after  the  lapse 
of  the  two  years,   the  sinking   fund  also  to  be  cancelled 

for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  ami  the  notehold- 
ers of  the  Spanish  River  Company  and  Lake  Superior 
Paper  Company  to  agree  to  an  extension  of  repayment 

of  the  principal  for  two  years  fro ach  maturity.    The 

funded  interest  will  be  represented  by  notes  or  certi- 
ficates   of    the    company    which    will    be    payable    seven 
hei "I'h  the  compound  interest  added  and  will 
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be  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  coupons  which 
they  represent  now  are,  and  for  which  they  will  be 
exchanged.  These  notes  the  company  will  endeavor  to 
issue  in  the  form  of  a  security  which  will  In-  negotiable. 

It  is  understood  that  the  company  had  the  money 
ready  for  the  required  purpose,  but  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties  arising  out  of  the  war  were  unable  to  secure 
the  necessary  working  capital  to  proceed  with  woods 
operations.  However,  they  determined  to  safeguard 
the  future  production  of  the  mills  by  securing  their 
supply  of  raw  material,  and  are  now  endeavoring  vir- 
tually to  have  this  course  justified. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  company  can  make  the 
ii «sary  arrangements  to  tide  them  over  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  they  have  a  crush- 
ing load  of  overhead  charges  to  carry. 


The  Spanish  Company  and  the  Lake  Superior  Com- 
pany had  altogether  $722,013  to  pay  as  interest  on 
funded  debt,  and  other  loans  and  proportions  of  dis- 
count on  notes  last  year. 

On  a  basis  of  about  400  tons  of  newsprint  per  day, 
or  120,000  tons  per  annum,  a  liberal  estimate,  the  over- 
head eost  per  ton  is  about  $6.00. 

This  is  a  condition  which  disheartens  all  who  have 
tin-  pulp  and  paper  industry  at  heart.  The  Spanish 
River  Company  has  a  good  plant,  good  power,  a  fairly 
good  supplj  i'I'  wood,  and  opportunities  for  expansion. 
Hut  "finance"  has  injured  it  grievously. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  awk- 
ward situation,  it  should  be  a  lesson  for  once  and  for 
all  to  tlie  Canadian  pulp  ami  paper  industry  to  keep 
good  sound  enterprises  clear  of  the  rooks  of  manipula- 
tion. 


PAPER    MACHINE    EFFICIENCY 

B  y     .loll  X     W.     Ii  K  A  s  s  1  X  G  T  O  N 
Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


Let  us.  in  order  to  help  point  the  moral  of  this 
writing,  try  and  express  the  mechanical  efficiency 
id'  a  paper  machine  in  terms  of  some  definite  meas- 
ure, tin-   value   of  which   will   be   obvious  and   easily 

grasped    by    the    mind.      Such    a    asuiv   of   value    for 

availability  as  a  practical  unit  in  the  mill  should  not 
in  any  sense  be  a  function  of  first  cost,  upkeep  in  re- 
pairs, labor  cost,  running  expense,  etc.,  it  should  be  a 
measure  of  mechanical  efficiency  only.  An  expression 
covering  the  commercial  efficiency  of  a  machine  would 
include  ill  its  terms  not  only  the  statement  of  mechan- 
ical efficiency,  but  also  w  ould  cover  the  charges  against 
such  a  machine  for  interest  on  first  cost,  insurance. 
average  repairs,  power  cost,  clothing,  labor,  lubrica- 
tion and  supplies;  it  would  also  cover  the  purchase 
and  delivered  cost  of  the  raw  material  used,  together 
with  thi'  selling  price  of  the  finished  product  it  fur- 
nishes as  output. 

Let  ns  assume  that  a  hundred  per  cent  paper  machine 
would  make  one  thousand  pounds  of  news  per  inch  of 
face  of  wire  between  deckles,  a  twenty  four  hour  day 
under  average  conditions,  and  also  that  it  would  make 
five  hundred  pounds  of  book  paper  per  inch  of  face 
of  wire  between  deckles  in  the  same  time.  Such  an 
assumption  gives  us  at  once  a  standard  of  measure 
and  a  unit  of  value  by  which  we  can  compare  dif- 
ferent widths  and  makes  of  paper  machines,  one  with 
another.  The  absolute  veracity  of  such  a  unit  as  we 
have  here  adopted  is  not  of  moment,  all  we  care  for 
in  considering  its  value  is.  whether  it  gives  compara- 
tive values  of  real  use  between  any  two  of  any  num- 
ber of  machines.  It  is  evident  that  as  long  as  the  kind 
of  paper  being  made  is  the  same  on  any  two  machines, 
that  this  method  of  comparing  the  outputs  of  the 
two  is  just  and  fair,  giving  a  true  balance  of  efficiency 
between  such  two  machines.  Such  a  comparison  covers 
all  contingencies,  such  as  relative  speed,  amount  of 
broke,  condition  of  machine,  capacity  of  dryers,  re- 
gularity  of  drive,   shake  indicator  diagram,   etc..   etc 


An\  great  disparity  between  two  given  machines 
in  mechanical  efficiency  as  expressed  in  this  manner 

would    indicate   serious   trouble    In   or   more   of  the 

governing  causes,  partially  listed  above,  in  the  case 
of  the  poorer  machine.  There  are  paper  machines 
in  operation  at  the  present,  both  book  and  news. 
giving  an  average  efficiency  factor  of  70  per  cent 
and  over;  quite  recently  a  paper  machine  survey  and 
report,  made  by  efficienc}  engineers,  resulted,  when 
the  suggested  improvements  were  made,  in  a  jump 
of  efficiency  from    1^  per  cent   to  7J  per  cent. 

A  prominent  firm  has  been  so  encouraged  by  the 
satisfaction  given  their  customers  and  expressed  by 
them  as  resulting  from  paper  machine  surveys,  thai 
they  now  offer  to  make  a  reporl  based  on  careful  ob- 
servations, ma.h  by  competent  men.  with  instruments 
><(  precision  on  any  paper  machine  now  in  place.  The 
object  of  such  a  repori  being  to  indicate  to  the  owner 
of  the  machine  the  correct  changes  to  make,  in  order 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  machine. 

It  is  probable  that  any  paper  machine  now  in  opera 
tion  is  susceptible  of  improvement  in  efficiency,  and 
would  respond  very  promptly  to  treatment  based  on  a 
diagnosis,  made  by  a  careful  survey.  Paper  machine 
efficiency  engineers,  when  invited  to  do  so'  visit  a 
mill  with  the  soh-  object  of  studying  the  feasibility 
of  increasing  the  output  and  quality  of  product  of  the 
pap.r  machines  in  that  mill.  It  does  not  matter  who 
built  tin  paper  machines:  all  machines  may  be  benefit- 
ed by  such  an  investigation,  and  its  resulting  applied 
improvements.  None  of  the  older  paper  machines 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  the  well  worn  ruts 
of  the  years  that  have  gone  by.  and  be  expected  to 
compete  with  younger  and  improved  rivals,  the  dif- 
ference in  efficiency  is  too  great. 

Paper  machine  efficiency  engineers  attribute  the  lar- 
ger part  of  their  success  in  every  case  in  the  past  •■ 
whole  hearted  support  of  the  personnel  of  the  mill:  it 
is  the  combination   of  the   intimate   knowledge  of  the 
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mill  force  with  actual  working  conditions,  together 
with  the  experience  such  investigators  have  gained  in 
other  and  similar  cases  that  accomplishes  the  major 
portion  of  the  work.  The  small  remainder  of  the  sur- 
vey is.  however,  almost  as  important  ;  it  is.  so  t < >  speak, 
the  Keystone  of  the  Arch;  this  is  the  careful  record 
of  the  physical  conditions  maintained  in  and  about  the 
paper  machine  under  construction.  Instruments  of  pre- 
cision are  used  for  this  purpose,  curious  in  appear 
ance  ami  interesting  in  construction,  they  are  almost 
infallible  in  pointing  the  way  to  better  things,  when 
the  records  they   each    furnish   are   tabulated   with   one 


every  dryer,  of  steam  header  and  of  water  head- 
er: Pressures  in  steam  header,  in  water  header 
and  dryers:  Weights  on  couch  arms,  press  arms. 
Ideation  of  same  and  resultant  pressure  per 
inch  of  face  of  rolls:  Inclination  of  wire,  size. 
spacing  and  diameter  of  table  rolls:  Description 
of  furnish,  percentage  of  water  in  paper  at  couch, 
pressers,  dryers,  and  calenders:  Indicators  cards 
from  shake — type  and  periodicity;  Head  on 
slices:  Suction  box  data;  Speeds  of  peripher- 
ies of  all  rolls,  direction  draw  and  lead  of  paper; 
Condition   of  drive,    power   required      for     same. 


PART    OF    A    PAPER    MACHINE    TESTING    OUTFIT. 


another,    and    a    mental    Composite    picture    nf    all    cmi 

i  fashioned. 

Let    us   go   into  tin'   machine    roOID    and    observe   those 

two  engineers   making   observations,   glancing  as   we 

<_'o    by    at     the    blank     report     forms    one    of    them    has 

pinned  to  a  small  drawing  board,  preparatory  to  trans 

•hem  a  fair  copj   of  the  notes  each  is  mak 

is  they  take  periodical   readings  of  the   instru 

now    using      Here   are   some   of   the 

Temperature  of  air   inside   machine   room,  ami 
tside;    Humidity   of   atmosphere   a'    tin-   differ 

pnl  the    machine    and    outside    the    build 

ir  currents.     Temperature   of 


causes,  if  any.  of  useless  power  absorption; 
Strains  on  wires,  felts  on  presses,  uniformity  of 
stress  in  dryer  felts,  conditions  of  stretchers  for 
clothing  at  tune  of  observations:  Average  life 
of  clothing;    Strength,  weight,  finish  ami  quality 

Of   paper:      Present    efficiency,    possible   efficiency, 

recommendations, 

Here    is    a    ventilation    chart  ;    there    a    tabulation    of 
the     diameters,     eccentricity      and     noticeable     tempera 
lure    indications    of    local    troubles    all    concerning     the 
dryers:    type   of   traps,   joints,    and    steam    consumption. 

etc. 

We  shew   cuts  made  From  photographs  of  some  of 

the    instruments 
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Let  us  follow  our  friends  down  the  machine  ,they 
are  taking  readings  of  the  speeds,  and  listen  to  their 
conversation : — 

"Breast  roll  18in.  diameter.     174  feet  per  minute." 
"Conch   roll  18in.  diameter.     174  feet  per  minute." 
"1st  press  roll,  lower,  18in.  diameter;  175  feet  per 
minute." 

"Better   try    that    again,    that    docs    not    sound    fast 
enough.  Tins  is  a  suction  couch  roll  you  know." — A 
slight    pause — "175   feet,    that's   right,"   confirms   the 
man   with   the  instrument. 
"2nd  press  roll  18in.  diameter,  177  feet  per  minute." 
"Slow,  again;  are  you  certain?" 
"Yep!   No  weights  on   the   levers  on   tending  side, 
small  weight  on  short  arm  on  driving  side." 

"How  is  she  working?  Crown  look  right  .'"  etc.  etc. 
Later  on  we  find  our  two  investigators  making  notes 
of  say  the  temperature  of  the  dryers. 

"Pressure    gauge    is   out    of   order,    reads   too    high." 
Steam  header  212  deg.,  wonder  they  don't  cover  that." 
*>.     A  pause.    "3rd  dryer.  Hi  deg.  F.  coated  with  fluff." 

"Steam  joints  too  tight  and  leaking,  water  in  dryer." 
"Poor  lead  of  paper,  flaps  badly  one  inch  off  ecu 
tre." 

"Wet  felt." 

"Is  that  tightener  traveller  stuck.'" 
These  remarks  are  disconnected,  not  to  say  enig- 
matic, yet  it  seems  to  bring  the  reader  nearer  the 
facts  than  to  put  them  down  for  his  information.  It  is 
nothing  unusual  for  such  a  survey  as  we  have  par 
tially  outlined  to  take  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and 
then  some  days  more  before  the  different  data  can 
he  correlated  and  a  valuable  opinion  given.  Some 
times  it  is  an  elevating  device  on  the  l-'ourdrinier. 
again  a  readjustment  of  table  rolls,  here  a  proper  re 
lationship  between  crown,  weights  ami  rubber  cover- 
ing, there  a  smoothing  press,  here  more  dryers  or  a 
different  steam  distribution,  again  the  loss  of  effi 
ciency  may  he  due  to  lack  of  balance  of  the  rolls,  or 
even  in  cases  to  improper  stresses  on  felts ;  often  poor 
ventilation  takes  its  toll  from  the  possible  efficiency 
of  the  machine. 

In  short,  this  survey  work  is  worth  while,  its  ex 
ponents  are  invariably  enthusiastic  and  as  they  gather 
experience,  are  themselves  becoming  more  efficient. 
This  natural  development  of  the  efforts  of  all  mills 
to  improve  eficiencj  is  thus  rapidly  crystallizing  into 
a  real  way  to  gather  and  use  the  information  that 
has  so  long  escaped  our  notice  in  the  good  old  days 
of  large   profits  and  careless   indifference   to  details. 

As  for  results  taking  into  account  th >st  of  changes 

in  some  cases  to  the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge 
and  belief,  these  are  approximately  the  facts  !'■. 
spending  all  the  way  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of 
the  first  cost  of  the  machine,  the  efficiency  1ms  been 
improved  say  from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent;  this 
means  a  total  maximum  increase  of  production  of  in 
per  cent.  The  paper  mill  manager  who  recently 
stated  that  paper  machines  can  he  run  too  fast,  is 
absolutely  right,  hut  it  is  a  pity  to  apply  his  remarks 
as  though  they  referred  only  to  the  paper  machine. 
The  paper  machine,  as  the  final  production  unit  of  a 
paper  mill  is  naturally  the  epitome  of  that  mill's  effi- 
ciency and   its  sp 1   of  production   should   be   always 

timed   to   the   speed   of   production   of  the   mill   which 
is  synonomous  with   the   mill's   greatest   efficiency. 

During  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  the  writer 
was  personally  engaged  in  and  had  full  charge  of 
a  systematic  investigation  of  mill  economy,  during 
which   time   innumerable   tests   were   made,   periodical 


reports  based  on  the  results  of  these  regularly  recorded 
and  monthly  balance  and  cost  sheets  tabulated  there- 
from. It  is  not  long,  a  matter  of  about  ten  months 
or  a  year,  before  this  study  of  economic  output  and  cost 
of  production  begin  to  show  clearly  that  m  any  mill, 
manufacturing  any  standard  product,  there  is  a  de- 
finit.  point  in  the  production  curve  that  is  the  peak 
of  economical  product  ion  for  that  mill.  The  stan- 
dard of  economical  production  is.  of  course,  the  com- 
posite result  of  the  efficiencies  of  the  many  smaller 
units  that  each  contributes  its  share  in  the  total  re- 
sults; tin'  efficiencies  of  these  smaller  shares  cannot 
but  vary  as  each  of  the  smaller  units  becomes  run 
down  by  want  of  proper  upkeep,  or  is  furnished  up  by 
expensive  replacals  and  repairs.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, providing  no  great  changes  in  layout  and  mach- 
inery are  undertaken,  the  maximum  productive  capa- 
city giving  the  maximum  economy  in  cost  of  manu- 
facture per  unit  of  product  or  per  thousand  o'  yield 
of    an\     given    mill,    will    remain    practically    constant 

h  should  be  tin-  object  of  the  competent  mill  manager 

cither  to  know  and  stick  to  this  actual  economical 
maximum  of  product  per  unit  of  time,  or  else  find 
out  when-  to  spend  money  and  effort  in  order  to  in- 
crease this  capacity  thus  economically  limited  by  ac- 
tual condil  ions. 


TWO   HYCRODEIKS. 


!n   case   the-   thought    here   submitted    as   a    fact    is   not 

absolutely  clear,     let   us  imagine  a  suppositious  case. 

Suppose  we  have  any   mill  turning  out   so  man;.-   thous 

--I     pounds    of    product     every    daj     a'     an     actual 

cost    of    sa\     $15.00    a    thousand    pounds,    of    whic-h    we 

assume  $5.00  represents  raw  mat. -rial  whic-h  is  prac- 
tically a  constant  c-liaru'i-  outside  of  market  variations. 
There  is  also  a  charge  hen-  included  in  tin-  $15.00  that 
is  constant  in  actual  quantity  yel  variable  when  stated 
as  a  percentage  of  cost  per  unit  of  production;  that  is 
tin-  charge-  that  consists  of  interest  in  investment,  in- 
surance, constant  salaries,  etc.  etc.;  this  for  the  sake 
of  this  argument  (and  in  no  sense  is  the  figure 
sinned  to  be-  proportionately  accurate)  we  will  take- 
as  varying  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  thousand  of  yield, 
the  more  the  plant  turns  out  per  daw  the-  less  this 
e-harge-  per  unit  of  product  will  be-  as  far  as  this  ex- 
pense goes,  tlit-  more-  product  th.-  better.  This  is  such 
an  obvious  fact  that  even  the-  most  stupid  of  managers 
grasp  it  firmly  and  it  becomes  an  accepted  theory  ley 
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who  have  do  knowledge  except  the  advice  of- 
by  such  a  manager.  Now  and  then  one  of  the 
brainy  men  speaks  openly  as  one  has  done  in 
tliis  case,  and  says  thai  there  is  a  point  where  the 
fact  of  turning  out  over  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
duct per  day  does  increase  the  cosl  per  thousand,  so 
much  that  it  is  no  Longer  profitable  to  run  the  mill 
at  the  increased  rate. 


DIFFERENTIAL     MERCURY     GAGE     FOR     DRYER 
PRESSURE. 

To  return  to  our  figures,  we  have  dow  lefl  of  our 
H5.00  00   per   thousand    of  yield 

that  goes  for  supplies,  repairs,  wages,  etc.    Tin  - 

ire  made  op  of  smaller  sums  paid  in  many  direc 

truth  covers  all  of  t hem,  and  t hal 

'.ii  overwork  a  man  or  a  machine,  you  either 

i  mi-  product   per  unit   of  time  or  in 

•   of  producl   per  unit  of  time  "     Overload 


your  boilers,  your  fuel  cost  goes  up;  overload  your 
engines,  your  steam   consumption   per  unit   of  power 

mounts  skywards;  increase  the  output  of  your  beat- 
ers, the  stock  loses  strength,  and  the  quality  deterior- 
ates: give  your  man  too  much  to  look  after,  he  must 
in  gleel  to  a  certain  extent  some  more  or  less  vital 
detail. 

So  in  the  aggregate,  as  in  the  segregate,  there  is 
always  a  point  of  operation  beyond  which  quality 
begins  to  deteriorate,  and  cost  to  increase  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  value  of  the  increased  product.  This 
point,  on  the  curve  of  production,  which  is  the  point 
of  maximum  economy  of  a  paper  mill,  is  often  far 
below  the  possible  capacity  of  the  paper  machine  or 
machines  that,  so  to  speak,  in  themselves  epitomize 
the  whole  work  of  the  mill  in  that  they  complete  all 
of  it.  Sometimes  the  weakness  of  the  support  given 
to  the  paper  machine  by  the  mill  is  caused  by  the 
above  hastily  sketched  causes  mdy.  and  sometimes  thi' 
boundary  line  between  maximum  economy  and  actual 
loss  is  abruptly  crossed  by  the  apparent  necessity  to 
use  say  more  sulphite  in  the  stuff  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  given  speed  on  the  machine,  because  the  paper 
machine  itself  is  inefficient. 

When  a  mill  is  run  say  20  per  cent  above  its  econ- 
omical capacity,  the  deterioration  id'  its  machinery  is 
rapid,  and  more  immediately  noticeable  still,  the  labor. 
power  and  supply,  and  waste  cost  pel-  thousand  of 
yield  advances  rapidly;  tin-  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  thousand 
for    these    items    soon    becomes    a    $10.00      to      $12.00 

charge,  and  profits  automatically  disappear;  the  fact 
of  this  loss  is  often  overlooked  owing  to  obl-fashioned 
book-keeping  methods,  is  not  always  evident  until 
it  is  too  bite  to  retrench  and  meanwhile  contracts 
are  made  and  obligations  incurred  that  mean  serious 
loss. 

Two  mills  may  be  designed  as  practically  duplicates 
by  the  same  engineer,  and  yet  the  economical  capacity 
pel-  diem  of  one  mill  may  exceed  the  other  by  25  per 
cent:  this  point  of  maximum  economical  capacity  de- 
pends on  the  machinery,  layout,  and  personnel  of  the 
mill,  and  is  within  limits  a  very  definite  figure  char- 
acteristic of  each  mill,  and  on  the  knowledge  or  ignor- 
ance of  its  value  and  existence  ma\'  depend  the  com- 
mercial  success  of  the   mill. 

To  summarize  conditions  in  a  mill  or  in  any  mech- 
anical   operation,    by    statins,'    it    is    not    an    economical 

thing  to  increase  the  efficienc)  of  any  machine  in  opera- 
tion   in    that    mill    or    operation,    is    to    state     the     half 

truth  that  is  more  deadly  than  many  absolute  mis- 
statements. It  is  evident  that  the  strengh  of  a  chain 
is  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  weakest  link,  but 
it  is  err ous  to  threw  awaj  the  stronger  Links  be- 
cause their  extra  Btrength  is  not  needed:  it  is  bet- 
ter to  impure  carefully  into  the  conditions  of  each 
link  ami  try  to  strengthen  all.  until  each  is  equal  to 
the  strongest,  then  the  maximum  work  can  be  ac- 
complished without  extra  Btrength  being  anywhere  un- 
used and  unprofitable. 

Tin   obvious  less, .ii  we  .-an  draw   from  our  thoughts 

on  such  a  problem  as  this  is  that  there  are  possibili- 
ties   of   eCOnom]     in    Operation    and    production    hidden 

iii  every  mill   and   manufacturing  establishment    that 

will  amply  repay  a  properly  organized  effort  to  find 
them.     This  is  one  u  a\    to  liud  them         1      Ascertain  the 

cost  per  unit  of  yield  for  every  operation;  >-  I  Com- 
pare the  sum  of  the  ascertained  costs  per  unit  of  yield 

operations    with    the    actual    total    COSt ;      3       De 
ne    the    leaks   and    losses.       I      Find    an    expression 

foi  efficiencj  for  ever}  operation,  and  trj  to  improve 
this  efficiency  in  each  case;  this  is  comparative!]  easy 
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when  you  have  obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  cost  of 
the  component  parts  of  each  operation;  (5)  spend 
your  money  on  the  weak  spots  when  you  know  them. 
The  aggregate  result  of  such  a  systematic  investiga- 


places;  but  no  engine  or  machine  can  be  good  enough, 
efficient  enough  or  fast  enough,  within  mechanical 
and  structural  limits  for  some  other  conditions  of 
service ;  it  is  always  well  to  be  sure  that  the  engine 
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tion  is  that  the  point  of  maximum  economic  capacity 
will  soon  catch  up  with  the  strongest  unit  of  manufac- 
ture, even  if  that  is  a  fast  running  machine. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  note  that  any  engine  or 
machine  may  be  too  good,  efficient  or  fast  for  some 


or  machine  is  designed  for  and  is  still  in  condition 
to  faithfully  perform  the  duty  required  of  it,  and 
every  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry  cannot  pass  a  reliable 
opinion  in  a  matter  of  this  importance;  the  problem 
should  be  carefully  studied  in  every  detail. 


ASSESSMENT  RAISED. 

The  Ontario  and  Minnesota  Power  Company  has  lust 
an  appeal  before  the  Ontario  and  Municipal  Board.  The 
fixed  assessment  for  municipal  purposes  is  $25,000. 
When  the  town  assessor,  on  the  basis  of  the  extensive 
waterpower  and  other  holdings   made  a   valuation  of 


642,  the  company  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Re- 
vision, which  body  raised  the  figure  to  $1,000,000.  The 
Provincial  Board,  on  the  appeal  of  the  company  held 
a  direct  investigation,  and  so  far  from  reducing  the 
assessment  fixed  it  at  $1,280,000.  There  can  be  no 
appeal. 
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TECHNICAL    EDUCATION    IN    PAPERMAKING 


By     T.     LINSB7     CROSSLE  Y 


(Written  Specially  tor  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


The  Canadian  Paper  Trade,  whose  future  has  seemed 

to  In'  assured  by  considerations  of  cheap  power    and 

st   -  -        raw  materials,  now  finds  an  element 

of  added  promise  in   the  crippled   condition   of  trade 

that  will  most  certainly  be  found  in  European  centres 

for  a  loner  time  to  come.  While  of  course  the  last 
consideration  is  devoutly  to  ho  regretted,  it  presents  as 
with  a  potentially  greal  opportunity  for  expansion. 

If  there  are  •■such  things  to  he"  wo  must  he  pre- 
pared  not  only  with  power,  raw  mat. 'rials  and  capital 
hut  with  workers  to  face  intelligently  the  need  for 
adding  technical  proficiency  as  a  quality  factor  to 
the  three  quantity   factors  mentioned. 

How  can  we  make  a  rapid  growth  in  proficiency 
to  meet  these  conditions? 

We  had  a  Swedish  foreman  in  the  pulp  mill  who  said 
"something  must  he  done  suddenly."  when  a  twelve 
inch  beam  gave  way  under  the  chip  bin.  We  cannot 
work  quite  so  suddenly  in  technical   education. 

We  can.  however,  realize  that  it  is  education — at 
•  ■  as  much  as  induction  that  we  are  looking  for. 
It  would  take  at  least  a  year  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  to  open  a  school  building  and  another  three 
to  five  years  before  students  could  he  trained  ami 
placed  iii  mills  and  they  would  have  practically  no 
mill  experience.  In  the  suggestions  that  follow  the 
main  i.lea  is  that  men  now  engaged  in  mills,  co-operate 
for  their  mutual  education. 

F..r    the    last    five    years    the    writer    has    been    en 
deavoring  to   arouse   interest    in   some    form    of   tech- 
nical   education    for   paper   and    pulp   mill    workers.    Be 
ipproached    pulp   and    paper    mill    men.    technical 
>ls  and  the  Premier  of  this  Province.    The  ques 
|  in  the,-  conversations  could  he  grouped 

into    three    main    propositions.      First,    what    would    he 
osition   of  the   student    body   in   any    proposed 

,1  of  paper  technology  1     Second  what  would  he 
tin-.-  of  the  instruction  I  Thirdly,  how  could  such 
;,  project  he  financed  ami  housed 

Taking  Op  the   first    proposition:  The  classes  of   men 

who  would  he  benefitted  by  knowledge  of  paper  tech 

would    he 

I  (1)  Clerical  or  Commercial  Managers, 

Salesmen. 

Purchasing  Agents, 
ographers. 

It  would  1"-  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  men  acting 

in  these  capacities  have  not  sufficient  technical  equip 

is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  corn  sponded 

with  salesmen  ami  managers  with  referei to  such 

,,r    who   has    observed    the 
[ling  of  pni  -■  nts  by  skilled  salesmen  of 

dictated    a    letter  containing   the 
of  the  industry. 

tractive  Superintendents, 
Foremen, 


::     1'raetieal  or  Operative  .Machine  Tenders, 
(eater  Men. 
Acid  Plant  Workers 
Cooks. 
Sizemen, 
Bleachers. 

( lalendermen. 

( 'utters  and    Packers. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  proposition,  the  organi- 
zation. It  will  he  seen  at  once  that  the  ideal  prac- 
tical school  would  need  at  least  one  specialist  in  each 

of  the  departments  indicated  hy  the  above  indications. 
Some  way  hy  which  men  in  these  various  oeupations 
could  he  co-ordinated  into  an  efficient  technical  team 
for  mutual  supply  and  support  would  have  to  he  devis- 
ed for  the  curriculum  of  such  a  school.  The  beater- 
man  should  not  put  in  time  trying  to  grasp  the  de- 
tails of  salesmanship,  hut  should  appreciate  the  im- 
portant relationship  he  hears  to  the  sales  department 
in  a  careful  study  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  purchasing  agent  should  know  when  and  how 
to  enlist  the  help  of  the  chemist  and  he  in  turn  should 
know,  besides  his  analytical  functions,  something  of 
engineering  and  of  market  conditions. 

The  third  proposition  as  to  financing  and  housing 
such  a  school  was  usually  considered  such  a  problem 
that  the  discussion  terminated  then  and  there.  Manu- 
facturers, rather  short-sightedly  said:  "The  govern- 
ment should  pay"  and  the  government,  at  least  in  one 
instance  said:  "The  government  will  put  up  a  share 
if  the  manufacturers  make  the  first  move." 

It  has  been  objected  that  such  a  school  would  only 
have  a  limited  function  in  the  training  of  men  with  a 
view   to  their  taking  up  work  in  the  paper  industry. 

Men  actually  at  work  in  mills,  often  in  pi; s  a  greal 

distance  from  any  other  mills  could  not  give  the 
time  or  afford  the  money  to  go  to  a  central  school  es- 
pecially  in  a  country  such  as  Canada  whose  industries 
are  not  centered  in  any  particular  districts. 

When  the  writer  spoke  of  this  question  to  Mr.  .1. 

I;  Booth,  his  replj  W8J9  brief,  characteristic  and  con 
tamed  the  ti  lit  li  ill  a  sentence.  "The  mill  is  the  school 
for  papermakers. "  This  does  not  cut  out  the  research 
idea    of   such    places   as   the   Canadian    Forest    Products 

Laboratory  or  the  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Forest     Products    Laboratory    at     Madison.      These 

places  fulfill  their  functions  however  onlj    under  the 
of  skilled  observers  whose  experiments  must  often 
be  of  a  nature  rather  disturbing  than  helpful  to  pup- 
ils. 
The   writer  believes  that   a   means  of  carrying  on 

tome  form  of  instruction  can  he  evolved  to  include  all 
the    operatives    of    the    pulp    and    paper    industry     and 

many  of  those  whoso  business  is  more  or  less  dependent 

on    paper    such    as    printers.    lithographers,    inkmakers. 

stationers,  bookbinders,  etc. 

There  are  now  three  institutions  in  Canada  that  make 
an  elastic  educational  arrangement  possible.     Tie 
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(1)  The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

(2)  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

(3)  The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

The  idea  would  be,  roughly,  to  form  a  sort  of  "clear- 
ing house"  system  of  instruction  with  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  as  the  medium,  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  as  the  reference  library  and  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  as  the  source  of  authority  and  fin- 
ancing agent. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Magazine  open  a  department 
of  technical  education  and  that  students  be  enrolled 
at  first  by  the  act  of  subscription  to  the  magazine.  In 
many  cases  employers  would  In-  willing  to  pay  this 
subscription  for  their  men.  The  student  being  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  commercial  operation  he  is  study- 
ing would  have  illustrations  continually  before  him 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  in  any  school.  His  pro 
blems  could  be  taken  up  with  him  by  the  instructor 
with   comment  by  his  fellow  students. 

The  students  would  be  enrolled  and  classified  as  of 
their  various  departments  each  department  to  con- 
stitute a  class;  from  managers  or  superintendents 
down,  and  a  student  might  be  ;i  member  of  several 
classes.  For  example  a  beaterman  might  be  iii  classes 
for  sizemaking  and  machine  tending  as  well  as  lie.it 
ing.  The  text  book  of  each  class  would  consist  of  an 
edited  reprint  of  the  literature  bearing  on  that  special 
point .  The  students  could  place  problems  or  their 
solutions  of  problems  before  their  fellow  students,  so 
that  each  would   get   the  benefit   of  the  work  of  all. 

This  may  sound  uncommercial  to  some  manufacturers 
of  the  older  school  who  do  not  believe  in  publicity, 
but  team  play  is  the  watchword  of  today  in  industry. 
A  wide  open  policy  that  leads  to  the  increased  con 
sumption  and  wider  use  of  a  manufactured  article  is 
more  scientific  ami  for  all  concerned  more  profitable 
than  the  secret  rule  of  thumb  method.  This  often  ties 
a  large  factory  to  the  whims  of  an  ignorant  but  for 
tunate  operative  who  receives  a  big  wage  because  he 
'  '■  his  father  has  stumbled  on  some  kink  which  now  ami 
then  turns  out  an  improved  or  increased  yield.  He 
doesn't  know  the  reason  and  is  helpless  in  the  face  of 
failure.  These  men  talk  knowingly  of  the  "difference 
between  theory  and  practice"  and  waste  tons  of  mat- 
erial when  seme  uncontrolled  factor  upsets  their  met- 
hod. 

A  study  of  causes  under  proper  control  and  by  e\ 
change  of  experience  with  others  engaged  in  the  same 
kind  of  work  would  soon  standardize  the  special  effort 
for  tin'  benefit  of  all  and  no  one  more  benefitted  than 
the  deviser  of  any  idea.  All  immense  amount  of  more  or 
less  skilled  observation  is  entirely  lost  by  non-record 
of  interesting  occurrences  in  mills.  The  writer  sug 
gcsts  that  a  start  could  be  made  by  opening  a  depart- 
ment of  technology  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
to  which  questions  arising  in  the  various  departments 
of  mill  work  might  be  sent.  These  questions  would 
be  published  ami  discussion  invited  for  the  next  issue. 
In  the  meantime  the  instructor  would  also  prepare  a 
discussion  of  the  points  raised.  In  this  way  the  ex- 
perience of  a  man  in  British  Columbia  might  help  his 
felli  w  worker  in  Quebec.  This  work,  properly  at 
tended  to.  would  soon  develop  into  a  larger  work.  To 
give  the  work  a  start  each  mill  could  arrange  to  give 
a  nbscription  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  .Magazine  to  any 
of  its  men  who  would  enroll  as  students  and  promise 
to  undertake  a  reply  to  any  questions  that  came  into 
the  (dass  oi'  classes  in  which  he  was  enrolled.  The 
mill  could  help  by  having  his  replies  typewritten  for 
him.     If  this  work  were  taken  up  in  the  right  spirit. 


even  by  a  few,  it  could  not  fail  to  place  in  scientific 
hands  for  filing,  a  lot  of  very  valuable  information 
besides  leading  the  men  away  from  their  present  isola- 
tion in  unit  mills  to  a  broader  conception  of  the  in- 
dustry they  are  engaged  in. 

We  will  suppose  a  man  has  joined  a  class.  He 
would  be  given  a  number  and  filing  card.  His  record 
card  would  lead  something  like  this: 

No.  140  John  Williamson, 

Oyster  Bay  Paper  Co. 

Beaterman  Attended  school  at  Oyster  Bay,  Ont. 

Bleacher  Started  High  School   but  only   1   year. 

School  Record 

Submitted   Problem   No.  443 — offered   no  solution. 

Note —  Question — reasonable-well   thought  out. 

Answers   received    from    Xos.   123      127 — 152. 

Answered  Problem  Xo.  592-  submitted  by  No.  163 

Note      Answer   showed    correct    ideas   ami    good    grasp 

of    subject. 

other  communications— Numbers  Mis     524 — 712 

Examinations  Passed  examination  in  Heating  with 
high  standing,  but  did  not  do  as  good  work  in 
examination  on  bleaching. 

Such  an  institution  would  not  need  installation  of 
expensive  iii acli i nery  with  a  staff  of  mechanics  to  run 
it  ami  requiring  large  floor  space.  Instead,  a  desk,  a 
typewriter,   a    good    filing  system    and   an    instructor   of 

practical  ami  scientific  experience  would  he  all  the 
equipment  uecessary  for  a  long  time  and  this  could 
be  extended  very  simply  by  additions  of  the  same  kind, 
more   files,   more  typewriters. 

If  tin'   industry  as  a    whole   responded    in    ._r,,,,,|    ,mm 
l"  is  a  verj  small  fee  would  cover  all  the  expenses. 

Later  an  itinerary  of  lectures  could  be  arranged  so 
that  the  various  students  in  any  mill  could  meel  and 
lear  a  lecture  or  series  of  lectures  on  the  industry 
in  general  and  discuss  with  the  lecturer  their  own 
special  work.  The  writer  offers  ties.'  surest  iiuis  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  inspire  action  that  will  lead 
to  a  start  being  mad.'  with  technical  education  ill  tin' 
paper  ami  nulp  industry  of  ( ,'anada. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 
Upon  quoting  QUmbers  below.  Canadian   manufactur- 
ers  may    obtain    particulars     regarding     the      following 

trade  enquiries  made  to  the  Departmenl  of  Trade  and 
1  lommerce  at  <  Ottawa  .- — 

litis.  Wood  Pulp.  A  Glasgow  firm  desires  the  ad- 
dresses of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood  pulp  who 
are  in  a   position  to  quote  for  prompt   shipment. 

1170.  Papers.  An  English  firm  manufacturing  cig- 
arette papers,  bible  papeis.  copying,  manifolds  and 
typewriting  papers,  wishes  to  gel  into  touch  with  ('an 
adian   importers. 

1190.  Pulpwood  Poles.  --  A  Welsh  manufacturing 
company  invites  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  who 

'an  supply   pulpw 1  poles     4  in.  to  12  in.  top  and     in 

lengths  of  9  to  12  feet  barked  and  (partly  basted),  suit- 
aide  for  conversion  into  w I  fibre  lor  packing  pur- 
poses. 

lllHt.  Paper.  —  A  London  firm  who  are  buyers  of 
various  kinds  of  paper,  ami  especially  of  news,  invites 
offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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LEDGER    AND    ACCOUNT    BOOK    PAPERS 

By     BARRY     A.     .MAD  I)  OX 
Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


Ledger  paper  ranks  among  the  most  important  pro- 
ducts of  the  papermaker  and  the  case  of  the  fines! 
grades  represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  the  world  of  paper.  The  importance  of  the 
stock  makes  it  necessary  to  devote  persistent  con- 
sideration to  the  principles  which  must  always  guide 
its  manufacture.  To  tins  end,  therefore,  he  following 
matter  will  purport. 

The  essentia]  factors  are,  durability  of  material  and 
physical  character,  the  latter  including  ink  resistance, 
erasure,  surface  colour,  strength,  finish,  etc.  Sundry 
other  features  of  only  slightly  less  importance  are  the 
watermark,  sorting,  counting,  packing.etc. 

The  development  of  loose  leaf  ledger  systems  has 
created  a  distinct  incentive  for  new  ideas  in  paper- 
making,  mainly  in  the  direction  of  strength,  colour. 
texture  and  character  of  wiremark.  It  has  become 
realized  more  and  more  that  strength  to  an  extreme 
degree,  combined  with  the  maximum  of  durability,  is 
an  absolutely  essential  feature  in  ledger  paper  of  grade 
number  one.  Formerly,  almost  every  type  of  ledger 
paper  was  run  under  a  laid  dandy  ,a  matter  for  which 
no  efficient  reason  can  be  assigned.  Wove  papers  are 
more  suitable  in  every  way  for  ledger  stock  and  it 
may  be  desirable  to  devote  a  little  consideration  to  this 
phase  of  our  subject.  In  the  first  place,  wove  tex- 
ture presents  an  improved  appearance;  it  also  intro- 
duces an  equally  distributed  and  improved  strength 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  thin  ridges  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  laid  mark.  The  laid  wire  dandy 
imparts  what  is  really  a  watermark,  consisting  of 
thinned  and  thickened  portions  in  the  paper.  In  test- 
ing a  paper  for  strength  it  is  an  axiom  that  watermark 
portions  must  be  avoided,  but  on  a  laid  paper  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  avoid  the  markings.  The 
maximum  of  Strength  from  the  same  stuff  is  secured 
by  running  the  wove  dandy.  Continuing  further,  it 
may  be  claimed  thai  the  surface  of  wove  paper  pre 
Bents  a  more  even  and  responsive  pen-writing  area 
than  if  it  were  undulating  with  laid  marks.  Certainly 
esents  a  much  better  opportunity  for  unbroken 
ruling  and  printing,  as  any  practical  stationer  will 
readily  admit.  Add  to  this  thai  the  wove  dandy  closes 
the  web  better.  Urns  e 1 1 a b  1 1 1 1 ■_'  a  closer  texture  to  be 
ned,  and  it  would  appear  thai  we  have  sufficient 
■  ii  for  a  further  development  in  the  use  of  the  wove 
dandy  on   ledger  and   account    book   stock. 

Watermarking  is  a  branch  of  Hie  art  of  papermaking 

has   not    received   sufficient    attention    from   a 

ense  point  of  view.     Massive  marks,  embody 

ncongruons   devices   and    lettering   of   unwieldy 

.e    almost     beCOl -slablish'M.    to    the 

detriment    of    the    paper    itself.       I'     is    perhaps    advis 
able  under  these  conditions  to  consider  the  true  purpose 

In    the    first    place    it    is    a    bran. I    of 

quality,    second!}    it    is   an    advertising   agenl    whose 

purpi  ecure  repeal   and  enhai I  orders  for 

quality.     Certain   types  of  standard   water 

mark  are  applit  i  veral  sizes  of  i ounl  book 

■  ion    from   old   customs.      AH 
this  habit  is  on  the  wane,  it  is  still  largely  practised, 
i  .  .     h  p  ipers.     In  a  sense  the  marks 
is,  ful.  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  counteract  their 


disadvantages.  To  the  papermaker  or  the  user  of 
the  ultimate  book  they  are  of  no  earthly  use  or  value, 
while  if  the  stationer  knows  his  business  there  is  no 
necessity  to  point  out  the  size  of  a  sheet  by  means  of 
an  incongruous  traditionary  service.  The  present  posi- 
tion of  the  watermark,  with  few  exceptions,  is  the 
centre  of  the  sheets.  In  our  opinion  that  position  is 
Ugly  and  useless;  further  it  is  a  distinct  hindrance  to 
the    paper  ruler,   while   the   argument    may   also   be    put 

forward  that  it  weakens  the  sheet  to  an  appreciable 

extent.  A  watermark  will  serve  its  purpose  equally 
well,  better  in  fact  by  being  small,  certainly  also,  it 
will  aid  toward  uniformity  and  beauty  in  the  sheet. 
The  first  essential  then,  toward  successful  and  up-to- 
date  watermarking  is  that  the  device,  or  name,  or  both, 
should  be  small.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  also  be 
distinct,  preferrably  of  the  fine  outline  variety.  Hav- 
ing attained  the  desired  diminution  in  size,  we  may 
next  proceed  to  a  perusal  of  position.  The  worst  place 
for  a  watermark  is  along  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  yet 
as  we  have  already  observed  that  is  precisely  where 
most  of  them  appear.  A  short  examination  of  the 
watermarks  in  written  up  account  books,  or  in  print- 
ed volumes  will  conclusively  prove  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty which  attends  the  effort  to  decipher  a  large  wa- 
termark in  this  position.  All  ruled  and  printed  books 
have  a  wider  margin  of  blank  space  at  the  foot  than 
elsewhere.  This  in  itself  points  the  way  to  correct 
opposition  of  the  watermark.  It  may  run  twice  along 
the  foot  in  order  to  fall  on  every  leaf  or  folio.  The 
small  amount  of  trimming  which  accompanies  the  man- 
ufacture of  standard  size  account  books  could  be  read 
ily  allowed  for.  Coincident  with  this  approved  posi- 
tion of  the  mark,  the  work  of  the  ruler  and  printer  is 
aided  considerably  and  better  results  are  ensured.  A 
deeplj  impressed  device  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet  will 
hopelessly  break  up  the  contour  of  either  a  tine  ruled 
or   printed    line.        It   should    be   borne   in    mind    by    the 

papermaker  that  the  ruler's  pens  ride  very  delicately 
over  the  surface  of  the  sheets,  therefore  at  every  de- 
ion  a  broken  line  is  inevitable. 

While  on   the  subject   of  watermarks  a   word   or   two 

may  profitablj    he  said  concerning  wiremarks.     Ties, 

refer  to  the  wirepores  so  common  on  the  underside  of 
hoih  wove  and  laid  machine  papers.        At  all  costs  these 

should  be  eliminated  on  high  grade  ledger  stock,  it  is 
a  eon n  complaint  of  the  ledger  clerk  that  he  en- 
counters considerable  difficulty  iii  writing  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  paper.      It  is  vastly  annoying,  after 

running   smoothly    over   a    full    page    to   turn    over    leaf 

ami   engage  a   page  exhibiting  a   distinctly   differenl 

character    to    the     lirst         Much     may     be    done     during 

manufacture   to  eliminate   wire   pores.       In   the   first 

place  the  pulp  should  be  well  beaten  ;  then  a\oid  an 
undiilv  Bevere  wire  shake  at  the  wet  end  Work  a  suc- 
tion COUCh  roll  if  possible,  or  at  least  control  the  style 
of  ja  ket  and  amount  of  pressure  to  reduce  the  dan 
•1  maintaing  a  wiremark.  The  web  must  not 
bear  an\  trace  of  the  wire  pattern  after  passim.'  the 
pnss  roils,  for  little  help  can  be  expected  at  the  tin 
i«hing  end.  in  fa  t  tie'  damping  and  tub  ^  ing  are  more 

likeh  to  open  out  the  mesh  than  otherwise  Natural 
ly,  we   do  not    expert    nor  desire   to   remove   the   appear 
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ance  of  a  woven  wire  so  far  as  the  look-through  of  the 
paper  is  concerned,  our  remarks  apply  merely  to  the 
porous  state  of  the  wireside  of  many  makes  of  ledger 
paper. 

The  question  of  even-sidedness  in  color  is  vitally 
combined  with  the  foregoing  proposition  of  elimin- 
ating  wire-marks,  for  the  treatment  that  rids  the  lat- 
ter perfects  the  former.  In  the  control  of  color  in 
ledger  stock,  among  others,  two  things  need  to  be  con- 
sidered,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  color  and  the  in- 
fluence  of  suction  on  the  web.  Smalts  is  a  notably 
heavy  mineral  color,  with  ultramarine  a  distant  sec- 
ond. Papers  ilyed  with  smalts  are  notable  for  the 
dark  color  of  the  underside,  particularly  in  the  ease 
of  hand-mades.  There  is  neither  use  nor  beauty  in 
a  ledger  paper  which  approximates  to  a  duplex  tinted 
in  the  matter  of  coloring.  As  far  as  possible  this 
effect  must  be  overcome.  Much  may  be  done  by  using 
well  beaten  pulp,  which  settles  slowly  on  the  wire 
and  retains  the  color  well  on  the  surface.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  of  no  use  to  employ  correctly  beaten 
stuff  unless  it  is  kept  well  mixed  in  the  stuff-chest,  and 
en  route  for  machine.  A  good  mixing  device  which 
will  keep  the  particles  of  colors  in  adequate  suspension 
is  a  necessity  where  smalts  and  ultramarine  constitute 
the  dye.  At  the  wire,  the  water  must  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  for  a  sufficient  distance  in  order  to  impart 
strength  and  a  slow  and  steady  settling.  The  suction 
rolls  and  pumps  must  work  lightly  to  accommodate 
this  process,  as  a  big  pull  at  the  suction  boxes  irre- 
trievably sets  the  wire  mark  and  draws  the  color  to 
the    underside. 

With  the  attainment  of  even-sidedness  in  coloring, 
there  still  remains  much  te  he  said.  The  type  of  dye- 
stuff  used  for  toning  any  particular  grade  of  azure 
or  blue  stock  is  an  item  of  information  usually  known 
only  to  the  papermaker  himself  or  the  chemist  who  de- 
cides to  make  an  analysis.  It  would  he  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  stationery  trade  and  to  particular 
users,  if  the  grade  or  type  of  dyestuff  were  devoted 
on  the  stock  wrapper  or  on  the  sample  sets.  It  is 
often  important  that  paper  for  certain  purposes  must 
lie  dyed  with  a  material  immune  from  attack.  For 
example,  paper  for  permanent  record  journals,  which 
would  require  to  he  stored  or  used  in  an  acid  atmos- 
phere would  not  In-  satisfactory  if  dyed  with  second- 
rate  ultramarine.  Under  present  conditions,  neither 
the  stationer  nor  his  client  is  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  dye  with  which  the  stock  is  colored.  As  a  conse 
quenee,  it  is  only  when  the  damage  is  done  that  the 
importance  of  determining  the  dye  is  recognized. 
Some  rules  should  be  lefined  by  papermakers  and  buy- 
ers with  a  view  to  setting  down  regulating  standards 
for  ledger  papers. 

We  would  suggesl  that  for  grade  1..  papers  suitable 
for  permanent  records,  state  documents  ami  forms. 
books,  etc..  and  for  blued  stock  that  must  lie  fast  to 
every  likely  atmospheric  reagent,  smalts  alone  should 
be  used  and  that  only  of  the  best  quality.  Every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  speckle. 1  appear- 
ance due  to  the  many  gritty  and  over-sized  particles 
characteristic  of  poor  grades  of  smalts. 

For  grade  II..  books  of  secondary  importance  and 
those  not  likely  to  encounter  severe  fumes,  an  almost 
permanent  coloring  would  be  ensured  by  using  a  mix- 
ture of  smalts  and  good  ultramarine  of  good  quality. 

For  trradc  III.,  where  absolute  fastness  may  be  sub- 
servient to  brilliance  of  tone,  pure  ultramarine  alone 
will  provide  everything  desirable.  Such  a  paper  should 
be  absolutelv  free  from  acid  traces  and  contain  but  the 


minimum  of  alum,  whether  from  the  preliminary  resin 
or  ultimate  tub  size. 

Smalts,  is  an  unfading  blue  of  low  tinting  power  and 
embodies  in  its  composition  silica,  potassium  and  co- 
balt glass,  or  chemically  as  a  potassic  cobalt  silicate. 
Smalts  may  embody  up  to  67  per  cent  of  silica,  whereas 
ultramarine  does  not  hold  above  42  per  cent  in  the 
best  grades. 

Ultramarine  is  a  double  silicate  of  aluminium  and 
sodium,  together  with  bisulphide  of  sodium.  The 
best  grades  are  rich  in  silica  and  the  value  of  the  color 
for  fastness  may  be  judged  partly  by  this  content. 
During  manufacture,  and  especially  at  the  drying  end, 
ultramarine  is  submissive  to  tin-  effect  of  alum  em- 
bodied in  the  pulp,  but  the  interaction  practically  ceas- 
es when  tin  paper  is  closely  packed  and  not  exposed  to 
light,  heat  or  damp,  provided  that  there  is  not  present 
a  considerable  excess  of  alum  or  acidity.  In  the 
drying  process,  air  or  loft  drying  methods  provide 
much  less  likelihood  of  deterioration  in  color,  a  dis- 
aster which  is  often  due  to  sudden  ami  strong  heating 
at  the  cylinders. 

To  briefly    restate    tl as,-,    smalts    should    be    used 

tor  highest  grades  of  permanent  ledger  paper  as  also 
tor  important  records  in  chemical  manufactories,  and 
other  places  where  fumes  are  prevalent.  Ultramarine 
would  soon  display  its  BUSCeptibility  to  acid  fumes  and 
would  m  time  totally  disappear.  The  reasoning  of 
permanent  color  applies  with  equal  fore-  to  the  choice 
"I  ruling,  printing  and  writing  inks,  perhaps  eve,  more 
vitallj  than  to  th,-  paper  dyestuff.  for  bleaching  or 
fading  "I  the  latter  would  not  be  likely  to  affect  the 
written  or  printed  record.  It  may  be  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  the  effect  of  th,-  action  carried  on  in  situ 
during  th,-  progress  of  color  deterioration  might  influ 
en,,-  th,-  character  of  the  paper  itself  in  some  degree 

Where  there  is  no  probability  of  destructive  chemi- 
'•■''  influence  on  the  paper,  as  in  professional  offices 

oJtramani r  indanthrene  coloring  would  be  efficient 

but   the  former  is  preferrable  by  virtu,-  of  the  purer 
ton,-  oi  color  imparted. 

Tin-re  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  ledg- 
er paper,  but  sufficient  space  has  been  taken  for  the 
'I""',  We  hop,-  to  devote  further  consideration  very 
shortly. 


QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINATION  OF  ROSIN  IN 
PAPER. 

Special  translation  from  "Papirjournalin.") 
Five  grams  of  paper,  cut  in  strips  of  1  to  4..~>  centi 
metres,  on,-  folded  and  extracted  in  a  Saxhlets  appar- 
on  water  bath  with  an  acid  alcoholic  liquor,  con- 
sisting of  100  ec.  alcohol  (95  per  cent  -  15  ec.  water. 
which  contains  5  ec.  glacial  acetic  acid  in  every  100  cc! 
Th,-  liquor  is  run  over  6  to  12  times,  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  paper,  and  afterward  evaporated  in 
a  beater,  until  only  a  i\-w  ec.  remain.  After  cooling  25 
CC.  ,tl;,r  are  added  and  the  liquor  is  shaken  in  a  300 
cc.  separating  funnel  with  150  cc.  water,  containing  a 
little  NaCl  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  emulsion 
from  th,-  six,-  contained  in  the  paper;  the  ether  is  sep- 
arated off  and  th,-  liquor  remaining  again  shaken  out 
with  25  CC.  ether.  The  two  ether  extracts  are  mixed 
and  washed  twice  by  shaking  with  distilled  water  in 
older  to  eliminate  an.\  salts,  if  present,  as  well  as  other 
substances.  The  ether  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  platinum  dish  and  is  then  left  for  exactly  one 
hour  in  water  drying  box  at  98  deg.— 100  deg.  C.  and 
weighed. 
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ONTARIO   WORKMAN'S    COMPENSATION    ACT 


An  Impartial  Analysis. 
By    X.    A.    KEYS.    l:.A. 


It  bears  no  small  testimony  to  the  interest  which  this 
subject  has  evoked,  and  is  evoking,  that  you.  tired 
after  your  day's  work  in  the  shop,  arc  willing  to  be 
here    in    such    large   numbers   to   participate   in   a   dis- 

sa  ho  of  the  new  Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation 
\  ■  This  Act  is  probably  the  most  important  legis- 
lation which  the  Ontario  Government  has  ever  enacted. 
The  subject  of  workmen's  compensation  is  an  unusually 
difficult  one  involving  as  it  docs,  social,  economic,  legal 
and  actuarial  technicalities.  One  who  has  given  the 
subject  much  study,  therefore,  is  very  apt  to  lose  sighl 
of  the  foiest  in  the  examination  of  the  trees.  I  must 
ask  your  indulgence  if  I  should  infringe  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Workmen's  compensation  may  be  defined  as  the  me- 
thod of  paying  insurance  to  workmen  for  accidents 
which  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  industrial 
employment.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  it  will  be 
my  endeavor,  first,  to  review  briefly  the  present  law, 
secondly  to  explain  the  essential  features  of  the  new 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  particularly  those 
which  are  of  significance  to  you.  thirdly  to  deal  briefly 
with  the  question  of  accident  prevention,  a  question 
which  is  just  as  important,  if  not  more  so.  than  the 
nsation  of  workmen  itself. 

Damages  Under  the  Old  Law. 
ommon  law  a  workman  is  only  entitled  to  receive 
damages  from  his  employer  if  he  can  prove  that  the 
latter  was  negligent.     In  the  course  of  time  the  em- 
ployer became  p< sed  of  three  defences  which  cut 

down  very  materially  the  workman's  chances  of  se- 
curing  a  verdict.  The  first  of  these  was  that  of  con- 
tributor negligence;  a  second  defence  was  that  of 
common"  employment.  The  employer,  if  he  could 
prove  that  Ton!  Jones  had  been  injured  through  John 
Brown,  a  fellow  servant,  was  entitled  to  receive  a  ver- 
dict in  his  favor.    A  third  defence  which  is  verj  vague 

tinition.  and  lefl  ope,,  the  door  very  wide  for 
ever  lawyer,  was  thai  of  inherent  risk.  In  this 
.  -e  the  employer  put  in  the  plea  thai  the  accident 
due  entirely  to  an  inherent  risk  in  bis  industry,  a 

f.t  which  the  workman  was  aware  when  he  entered 
he  employer's  employ.       Well,   under  this   state   of 
he    law    the    workman,    as   you    can    readih     Bee,    would 
er  damages  in  verj    few   cases.       I   think  the  ac 
.  ntage  of  cases  in  which  a  workman  did  re- 
in his  favor  was  about  sixteen  per  cent. 
.. ■..  tii  of  the  population  in  recent  years, 
march  ol  invention  and  the  vast  organization 
-  rendered  some  more  equitable  method 
tating  w  orkmen  imperative. 
Tins  fori  of  compensating  workmen  was 

Statistics  show  that  of  every 

dollar  the  workman  paid  in  insurance  onlv  25  cuts  ul- 
i  the  pockel  of  the  injured  workman. 
ots  ol   this  would  be  absorbed  by   insur 
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ance  agents,  another  '20  cents  would  be  used  up  by 
the  insurance  company  in  overhead  expenses  and  the 
other  25  cents  would  be  eaten  up  in  meeting  the  fees 
of  lawyers.  The  problem  of  workmen's  compensation 
then  «as  to  substitute  for  this  wasteful  and  inefficient 
method  of  indemnifying  workmen  an  economic  and  effi- 
cient method  which  would  ensure  every  workman  who 
leceived  injury  in  the  course  of  his  employment  with- 
out his  negligence,  receiving  a  fair  and  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

Settling  Claims  Under  German  Law. 

In  most  countries  the  problem  was  approached  by 
way  of  removing  one  by  one  the  common  law  defences 
of  employers.  This  method  of  attacking  the  problem, 
however,  was  only  partially  successful.  The  insurance 
agent  and  the  legal  adviser  continued  to  play  the 
game  as  before  and  just  as  extravagantly.  While  more 
verdicts  were  recovered  than  formerly,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  industrial  accidents  still  remained  uncom- 
pensated. In  one  country  only,  that  of  Germany,  was 
the  problem  dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  way. 
The  Hermans,  as  you  know,  are  the  most  scientific  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  Well,  in  that  country  they  decided 
to  eliminate  the  insurance  agent  and  the  legal  adviser. 
Acrid,  nt  claims  were  automatically  paid  out  of  funds 
to  which  workmen,  employers  and  the  state  contribut- 
ed. These  funds  are  controlled  by  the  State.  Claims 
are  settled  by  arbitration  boards  of  employers,  work- 
men and  Government  appointees.  Such  a  system  has  one 
great  advantage  which  is  entirely  lacking  ill  all  other 
systems  it  enables  the  payment  of  compensation  on  a 
periodical,  instead  of  a  lump  sum.  basis.  In  other 
words,  it  introduces  the  pension  system.  Xow  there 
are  workmen  who  would  rather  receive  $1,500  at  once 
thru  #3,000  >ay.  spread  over  ten  years,  on  the  prin- 
i  ip!e,  1  suppose,  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush.  Bui  this  principle  so  far  as  compensation 
is  con  urned  is  a  dangerous  one,  for  the  reason  that 
fevi  of  us  know  how  to  look  after  our  own  moiie\ 
most  of  us  are  far  more  competent  to  deal  with  and 
look    alter   the    money    of   other   people         Hence    when 

a  workman  receives  an  accident  award  of  $1,500,  he 
lit ii Is  himself  grown  extremely  popular  over  night  Nu- 
merous friends  suggest  numerous  ways  in  which  they 
i  an  duplicate  and  triplicate  his  capital  in  a  marvellous- 

■  it  time.  The  inevitable  result,  of  course,  is  that 
the  money  which  is  meant  to  furnish  relief  is  lost 
either  in  speculation  or  dissipated  in  a  blow-oul  in  a 
very  short  period  and  the  workman  is  then  in  want. 

Under  the  pension  system  a  workman  only  handles 
his  monthly  or  weekly  pension  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
rash  investment  or  dissipation  is  rendered  impossible 

In  Ontario,  the  German  system  above  briefly  outlined 
was  to  a  certain  extent  followed  drafting  the  Act. 

Divisions  of  Employers. 

In  turning  to  an  examination  of  the  Ontario  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  I  am  reminded  of  the  story 
oi  the  Scotchman  who  drank  a  queer  mixture  every 
night  before  going  to  bed       This  mixture  consisted  of 
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whiskey  and  beer  in  equal  proportions.  When  asked 
by  an  inquisitive  friend  why  he  did  this  he  said: 
"Whenever  I  drink  whiskey  alone  I  get  drunk  without 
getting  full ;  whenever  I  drink  beer  I  get  full  without 
getting  drunk,  and  as  I  wish  to  get  drunk  and  full  both 
at  the  same  time  I  mix  my  drinks."  Well,  my  case  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Scotchman  in  this  story.  The 
Act  lias  some  very  fine  whiskey  in  it  and  a  large  am- 
ount of  very  weak  beer.  I  shall  endeavor  to  extract 
the  whiskey.  The  Act  proposes  to  deal  with  three 
large  divisions  of  employers  in  three  different  ways: 
Employers  coming  in  division  (1)  which,  roughly 
speaking,  applies  to  all  manufacturing  industries,  are 
compelled  to  insure  their  employees  in  a  provincial  in- 
surance fund.  Accident  claims  are  submitted  to.  and 
decided  by,  a  provincial  insurance  Board. 

l>i\isiiii  number  2.  is  applicable  to  certain  corpora 
tions  such  as  railway  >,  telephone  companies  telegraph 
companies  ami  certain  i  lasses  of  navigation.  Such  cm 
plovers  insure  their  own  workmen  but  the  claims  are 
I  :  ssed  upon  1  >  the  afoi  esaid  Hoard. 

Division  number  :i  is  a  residuary  division  applicable 
to  all  employers  su  li  as  fanners,  professional  men.  etc., 
who  do  not  come  under  the  lirst  two  divisions.  Em- 
ployeis  in  this  divisii  n  remain  liable  to  a  common  law 
action  by  their  injured  workmen  with  their  defences 
removed. 

Wc  are  con  erned  with  division  number  1.  All  the 
larger  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  to  be  grouped 
into  classes,  assessed  premiums  and  subjected  to  the 
supervision  of  a  provincial  insuran  e  I  ecu. I  for  work- 
men's compensation  purposes.  This  Hoard  is  to  con 
sist  of  three  members  or  Commissioners  who  will  be 
quartered  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Queen's 
Park  at  Toronto.  This  Board  will  assess,  Levj  and  col 
ii  t  premiums  from  individual  employers  according  to 
the  class  and  hazard  of  their  industry.  With  the  pre 
miums  which  the}  collet  an  accident  fund  will  be 
formed  out  of  which  all  workmen  in  the  insured  indus- 
tries will  be  automatically  compensated. 

Wl-o  are  workmen  under  tv.e  Act?    Every  person  en- 
i  in  industrial  employment  and  subject  to  the  haz- 

oi  tic  industrj  is  deei 1  a  workman       Two  large 

,  .  of  employ  <■•■■    en)}    are  excepted    na 
mils,  or  those  who  do  piecework  in  their  own  homes, 
ami  such  of  the  clerical  staff  who  are  not   ordinarily 
subjeel  to  the  danget  s  of  the  industrj 

What  injuries  are  compensated?  All  injuries  by  ac- 
cidents aiising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  work- 
man's employment  arc  to  be  compensated,  provided 
that  they  last  for  seven  days.  If  an  injury  last  for  less 
than  seven  days  no  compensation  will  be  given  to  the 
workman.  If  it  lasts  for  more  than  seven  days  the 
compensation  reverts  back  to  the  time  of  the  occur 
rence  of  the  accident,  that  is.  it  is  paid  from  the  first 
day. 

Who  are  dependents  under  the  Act?  The  following 
are  dependents — wife,  husband,  father,  mother,  grand- 
father, grandmother,  stepfather,  stepmother,  son, 
daughter,  grandson,  grand-daughter,  stepson,  step 
daughter,  brother,  sister,  half-brother,  half-sister  and 
those  who  stood  in  relation  of  parent  to  the  injured 
workman  or  to  whom  the  injured  workman  stood  in  re- 
lation of  parent. 

You  see  that  the  Act  is  very  broad  and  far-reaching. 
covering  practically  all  workmen,  extending  to  all  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  making  provision  for  all  depend 
cuts. 


The  Schedule  of  Benefits. 

We  come  now  to  the  schedule  of  benefits,  or  scale  of 
compensation  to  which  a  workman  or  his  dependents  is 
entitled  in  case  of  an  industrial  accident.  I  shall 
first  deal  with  the  death  benefits.  If  a  workman  is 
killed  while  engaged  in  industrial  employment  his 
dependents  arc  to  receive  expenses  of  his  burial  up 
to  $75.  His  widow  will  receive  a  pension  of  $20  per 
month  for  life,  or  $240  a  year.  His  widow,  if  there  are 
children,  will  receive  in  addition  $5  per  month  for  each 
child  up  to  a  maximum  of  $20  so  that  the  total  com- 
pensation received  by  a  widow  with  four  or  more  child- 
ren will  be  $40  per  month  or  $480  per  year.  If  the 
children  are  rendered  orphans  by  the  accident  they 
will  receive  $10  each  per  month  as  a  pension,  but  not 
.'.ii  ; i  maximum  of  $40  per  month.  If  the  work- 
er n  i  t  the  time  athv,  as  under  21  years  of  age 
■•!  ents,  n  ile]  endi  nl  on  him,  are  entitled  to  receive 
i  sati  ii  i  i  $20  per  mi  nth  until  such  time  as  the 
ed  vvoikman  would  have  attained  the  age  of 
21  years.  If  there  are  other  dependents  they  shall 
re  eive  compensation  nol  more  than  $40  per  month  only 
so  lone  as  their  dependency  would  have  endured.       If 

a  widow  in  receopl  of  a  pension  should  marry  she 
would    icase    to    be   a    beiieti  dary    on    the    pension    fund. 

but  would  receive  a  marriage  settlement  of  two  yens' 
pensions,  or  $480.  Children  eease  to  obtain  pensions 
when  they  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

It  may  1 !    tnteresl   ti te  jusl   what   amounts  this 

pension  will  reai  h  in  certain  periods  of  time.  A  pen- 
sion to  a  widow  of  $20  per  month  would  in  ten  years 
rea   h  the  to  $2,400,  iii  twenty  years  $4,NO0    in 

thiltj  -     200,    in    forty   years  $!U;()()  ami   in   fifty 

years  nl  of  $12,000.     In  Washington  for 

si  ah-  of  benefits  than  in  Ontario  thc\  have 
e  timated  that  the  average  maximum  will  be  $4,000. 
The  average  in  tins  province,  therefore,  would  be  some- 
what higher.      These  then  are  the  death  benefits. 

Permanent  or  Partial  Disability. 

He:   :     now  examine  the  benefits  whioh  a  workman 

who  i  injured  will  receive.      These  benefits 

•■  !  i  u  the  amounl  of  the  earnings.      If  a  ■■■  oi  kman 

:  is  known  as  a  permanenl  total  disability. 

lie  losi   i     both  legs,  he  would  recen 
t]uivalen1   to  55  per  cent,  of  his  annual  earn 
life,  but  his  earnings  must   nol 
te  cal  elated  on  a  larger  sum  than  $2,000.     A   work- 
man meeting  with  a  permanent  partial  disability,  such 
as  the   loss  of  a   hand,   is   to   receive  a   pension   equal    to 
55  per  cent  of  the  impairment  of  his  earnings  capacity. 
In   other   words,   if  a    workman   earning   $20   per   week 
1  -is   hand   and    upon    returning   to   work    finds   that 
he  can  onlj  earn  $10  per  week  he  would  be  entitled  to 
a  pension  corresponding  to  55  per  cent  of  the  impair- 
ment,  that    is  $5.50   per   week.        Temporary   total   dis- 
ty,    such    as    a    sprained    back,    is   also    compensated 

■  per  cent   of  the  impairment  basis.       Accidents 

which  result  in  t.  mporarj  partial  disability,  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  unless  the  impairment  is  more 
than  ID  per  cent  of  the  eai  ning  capacity. 

What    exactly   does   a    serious    injury    to   a    workman 
mean   to  the  employer,   or  rather  group  of  emplo 

-  workman  should  be  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  $2,- 
000  or  more  and  met  with  a  total  disability  accident 
he  would  receive  as  a  pension  $1,100  a  year.  Total 
pensions  would  accumulate  in  ten  years  to  $11,-000, 
.wenty  years  $22,000.  thirty  pears  $33,000,  forty  veai., 
$44,1 100  and  fifty  years  $55,000. 
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Another  feature  of  the  Act  which  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  you  is  the  procedure  to  which  you  have 
to  conform  when  an  accident  has  occurred  in  your 
shop.  A  return  has  to  be  made  by  the  employer  of  the 
accident,  notifying  the  Board  by  registered  post  of 
the  accident.  This  report  should  contain  the  follow- 
ing information:  First,  the  nature  of  the  accident; 
second,  the  time  of  its  occurrence;  third,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  workman:  fourth,  the  place  where  the 
accident  happened,  and  fifth,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  physician  or  surgeon  (if  any)  by  whom  the  work- 
man was  or  is  attended.  The  responsibility  of  sub- 
mitting these  returns  will  very  largely  devolve  upon 
you  as  representing  your  employer.  The  penalty  for 
failure  to  observe  this  regulation  is  $50. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, namely,  that  of  accident  prevention.  In  former 
times  when  employer,  workman  and  apprentice  worked 
ride  by  side  in  the  same  little  shop  it  was  possible 
for  an  employer  to  exercise  such  minute  and  careful 
supervision  over  his  fellow-workmen  that  accidents 
were  few  and  far  between.  Such  as  did  occur  were 
attended  to  as  a  rule  by  the  employer  himself.  Under 
modern  conditions  where  organization  and  centraliza- 
tion are  ever  on  the  increase,  an  intimate  relationship 
between  employer  and  employee  is  impossible.  This 
in  itself  is  perhaps  unfortunate.  Employers,  how- 
ever, still  have  that  wide  and  humanitarian  interest 
in  their  workmen  which  makes  them  feel  acutely  any 
misfortune  which  befalls  one  of  their  employees,  even 
though  that  employee  be  not  personally  known  to  him. 
You  as  foremen  now  take  the  place  and  act  in  the  stead 
of  the  employer.  It  is  you  who  are,  and  will  be  made 
responsible  for  the  number  of  accidents  which  occur 
in  your  part  of  the  shop. 

Of  late  we  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  of  the 
"Safety  First."  movement.  Of  this  movement  you  are 
L'oiiiLr  to  hear  more  and  more  from  now  on.  It  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  movements  of  the  times.  The  annual 
accident  roll  of  industries  when  examined  in  statistics 
is  simply  appalling.  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  lias  a  population  roughly  speaking  of  some 
1"<>.000.000  inhabitants,  there  are' every  year  35,000 
persons  killed  in  industries,  or  one  person  every  fif- 
teen minutes.  There  are  also  2,000,000  injured,  or  one 
person  every  sixteen  seconds.  No  further  comment 
is  required  to  show  the  tremendous  need  for  prevent- 
ing these  accidents  and  they  can  be  prevented.  Cer- 
tain  firms  who  have  specialized   in   accident   prevention 

have  .-lit  their  accident  rate  in  half  in  one.  two  and 

three  years.  And  this  has  1 n  done  not  by  the  em- 
ployer alone.  True,  he  furnishes  the  safeguards  and 
printed  danger  notices,  but  the  real  work  is  done  by 
the  workman  ami  Foreman.      The  unthinking  person 

ly   tOO  apt    to   believe   that    accidents   are   all    due   to 

the  hazard  of  tin-  industry.  This  is  not  so  German 
statistics^  and  I  may  say  these  statistics  are  compiled 

by  employers,  workmen  and  arbitrators  in  enllabora 
tion.  prove  that  only  43  per  cent  of  all  industrial  acci- 
dents are  dm-  to  the  hazard  of  the  industry;  29  2-3  per 
'•'•tit  are  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  pari  of  the 
workman:  1-  L-8  per  cenl  are  dim  to  the  employer's 

fault,    and    the    remaining    1(>    per    cent    are    caused    by 

workman  and  employer  together.  Prom  these  figures 
you  can  deduce  the  possibilities  of  checkin 

d.-nt   rate. 

You.  holding  positions  of  responsibility  in  one  of  the 
largest  plants  iii  this  country  have  a  splendid  oppor 

tunity  of  doing  a   humane   work  1'.      I  Kercising   'hit 

tmal  control  over  your  men  which  was  formerly 


exercised  by  the  employer  himself,  by  never  failing  to 
instill  in  your  men  the  "safety  first"  habit,  by  con- 
stantly pointing  out  the  foolishness  of  taking  chances — 
a  habit  which  is  only  too  strongly  embedded  in  our  na- 
tional life — you  have  indeed  a  rare  opportunity  of 
showing  an  example  not  only  to  plants  similar  to  yours, 
but  to  the  other  plants  of  this  province. 


The  Companies   Case    Decision 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  has  is- 
sued the  following  circular  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
cent Privy  Council  decision  on  the  Companies  Case, 
by  which  it  was  declared  that  a  company  holding  a 
Dominion  charter  was  privileged  to  carry  on  business 
in  any  province  without  relic ensing;  as  follows: — 

"The  decision  rendered  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  case  of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.  v. 
Wharton  marks  the  successful  conclusion  of  five  years' 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Legislation  Committee  of  ihe 
Association  to  secure  a  solution  of  a  number  of  difficult 
questions  surrounding  the  incorporation  and  licensing 
of  companies.  Ever  since  Confederation  both  the  Do- 
minion and  the  provinces  have  incorporated  companies 
but  there  has  always  been  grave  doubt  as  to  their  re- 
spective jurisdiction.  There  was  doubt  whether  a  pro- 
vincial company  was  competent,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  carry  on  business  outside  the  incorporating 
province.  There  was  no  doubt  that  a  Dominion  com- 
pany was  competent  to  carry  on  business  in  every  pro- 
vince but    the  question   was  whether  such   a   company 

should    1 ompelled    to    comply    with    the    provincial 

laws  requiring  it  practically  to  become  re-incorporated 
in  every  province  in  which  it  sought  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness. 

The  Privy  Council  in  the  John  Deere  ease  has  answer- 
ed this  last  question  in  the  negative.  As  ;i  result  it 
will  now  be  recognized  that  a  Dominion  company  has. 
and  always  did  have,  power  to  carry  on  business  in 
every  province  without  becoming  licensed  or  registered 
under    these    provincial    Acts. 

"Tlie  Act  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  specifically  cx- 
cepts  Dominion  companies  but  companies  incorporated 
in  oiinr  provinces  and  other  countries  are  required  to 
become  licensed  in  Quebec  as  in  the  other  provinces. 

"It  results  obviously  from  the  decision  in  the  John 
Deere  case  that  a  Dominion  company  is  in  a  better 
position    than    a    provincial    company.     The    question 

whether  provincial  companies  should  abandon  their 
provincial  charters  and  take  out  Dominion  charters 
must   be  determined  largely  with   reference  to  the  eir- 

cumstai s  of  individual  companies,  their  methods  of 

carrying  on  business,  etc.  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  position  in  any  of 
the  provinces  should  consult  freely  with  tin'  Legal 
Department  which  is  fully  equipped  to  advise  or  under- 
take any  work  in  connection  with  tin'  subject." 


DYESTUFFS  STILL  COMING. 

The  American  tank  learner  Sun.  bound  from  Rotter- 
dam for  \ew  York,  with  a  cargo  of  dyes  valued  at  $:t.- 
I  arrived  recently  in  Boston, 

After  being  supplied  with  coal  and  water,  the 
steamer   sailed    for    \.u     York.      This   shipment    of   d.\e 

stuffs  i-«  of  seven  which  has  been  contracted  for. 

this  being  the  second  to  leave  Rotterdam  for  this  conn 
try  since  November  1. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND 
PAPER  INDUSTRY 


WILLIAM  P.  RYRIE,  Managing  Director  of  Becker  &  Co.,  of  America,  Limited. 


One  of  the  hardest  men  to  catch  hi  his  office  is  Wil- 
liam P.  Ryrie,  of  Toronto.  He  is  on  a  trip  to  Europe, 
down  in  the  Eastern  States,  flying  across  the  contin- 
ent, or  in  some  other  remote  part.  But  he  is  not  neg- 
lecting business,  for  his  jaunts  are  not  of  a  holiday 
character.  He  is  either  getting  information  in  regard 
to  market  conditions,  studying  shipments  and  de- 
mands or  selling  pulp,  as  he  does  by  the  thousands 
of  tons  every  year,  obtaining  supplies  from  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe.  No  man  is  more  conver- 
sant than  he  with  the  foreign  situation.  As  Managing 
Director  of  Becker  and  Co.,  of  America,  Limited,  he 
carries  on  extensive  operations  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  reason  that  the  market  in  Canada  is  very  much 
restricted  owing  to  the  imposition  of  a  Canadian  tariff 
duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  As  is  well  known  all 
foreign  pulp  enters  the  United  States  duty  free.  While 
this  condition  militates  against  a  large  foreign  trade 
being  done  in  the  Dominion.  .Mr.  Ryrie  expresses  him- 
self quite  content  that  our  own  market  should  be  sup- 
plied from  local  sources  as  this  is  a  direct  encourage- 
ment   to    Canadian    enterprise    and    industry. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Old 
Country,  Mr.  Ryrie  had  tin-  pleasure  of  meeting  P.  E. 
R.  Becker,  bead  of  the  firm  of  Becker  and  Co.,  Limited, 
the  largest  importers  of  wood  pulp  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  in  spit.-  of  the  heavy  proportion  of  im- 
ports cleared  by  their  customers  last  year,  headed  the 
lisl  with  230,938  tons  of  wood  pulp,  which  exceeded 
the  total  amount  cleared  by  all  their  competitors  by 
115,171  tons.  This  world  wide  known  concern  im- 
port mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  from  practically 
every  country  on  the  globe,  ami  are  the  selling  repre- 
sentatives of  the  largest  pulp  mill  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  as  well  as  several  in  Nova  Scotia.  For  some 
years  .Mr.  Ryrie  acted  for  tin-  company  in  a  consult  i  1 1  lt 
capacity  regarding  conditions  in  America,  being  given 
a  liberal  retainer  for  his  services,  hut  gradually  this 
connection  became  more  intimate,  and  the  alliance 
broadened.  The  outcome  was  that  three  years  ago  the 
firm  of  Becker  &  Co.  of  America,  Limited,  was  formed 
with  Mi-.  Ryrie  as  Managing  Director,  to  carry  on  the 
trading  of  the  company  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  company  are  selling  agents  for  many  mills  as  well 
as  traders  or  merchants  buying  the  pulp  outright  and 
disposing  of  it  to  the  largest  consumers  in  Uncle  Sam's 
domain.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  sup- 
plies were  purchased  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland, 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria  and  Roumania,  but  now-  the 
sources  are  largely  confined  to  Scandinavia  and.  while 
the  head  offices  of  the  company  are  in  Toronto,  ship- 
ments are  landed  principally  at  Boston,  New  York,  and 
other  Atlantic  ports. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  in  Mont- 
real. .Mr.  Ryrie  has  always  lived  in  Toronto  and  finds 
the  city  a  central  and  convenient  point  to  carry  on  his 
extensive  operations.  His  father,  who  was  born 
in  Scotland,  came  to  Canada  in  1S43  and  located  in 
Toronto  where  he  carried  on  a  large  contracting  and 
building  business.  Of  the  three  sons,  James,  William 
and   Harry,   all    have   taken   a   prominent   part   in   the 


business  life  of  the  city,  James  and  Harry  being  the 
members  of  the  firm  of  Ryrie  Bros.,  Limited,  the  cele- 
brated diamond  merchants  and  jewellers.  William  was 
educated  at  the  public  and  Grammar  schools,  and  his 
first  association  witli  the  paper  trade  was  in  the  early 
days  of  Barber  and  Ellis,  Limited,  back  in  the  late 
seventies.  He  was  a  pioneer  traveller  for  them  when 
they  succeeded  the  firm  of  A.  Dredge  and  Co.  His 
next  connection  was  with  William  Warwick  (now  of 
Warwick  Bros,  and  Rutter),  where  he  remained  for  a 
few  years  as  head  of  the  stationery  department.  In 
1882  he  went  to  Montreal  and  linked  up  with  the  his- 


toric paper  hou>e  of  Ah-x.  Buntin  and  Co.  After  some 
years  spent  in  representing  them  as  far  west  as  Win- 
nipeg,  he  started  business  on  his  own  account  in  Can- 
ada's commercial  metropolis.  Returning  to  Toronto 
in  1894,  he  formed  the  Ryrie  Paper  Co.,  opening  a 
warehouse  on  Bay  Street,  where  he  handled  all  kinds 
of  foreign  papers — bond,  book,  ledger,  litho,  engrav- 
ing, gum,  art,  etc.  After  five  or  six  years  he  discovered 
there  was  moil-  money  in  acting  as  a  sidling  represen- 
tative and  letting  the  mills  carry  or  supply  the  stock, 
and  until  the  spring  of  1911  he  acted  in  that  capacity. 
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Then  came  his  strong  alliance  with   Becker  and  Co., 
Limited,  of  London,  England,  as  already  outlined. 

Outside  <>!'  business  life,  the  chief  hobby  of  -Mr.  Ryrie, 
who  is  our  of  the  most  genial,  kindly  and  courteous 
gentlemen  identified  with  the  trade,  is  Masonry,  in 
which  lie  has  held  many  responsible  offices  and  has 
attained  the  rank  of  thirty-third  degree  in  the  Scot- 
tish Rite.  II''  was  elected  to  the  exalted  and  im- 
portant position  of  Supreme  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knight  Templar  Body  in  Canada  for  two  years,  1911- 
1912.  An  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
leading  figure  in  the  National  Club  of  which  he  has 
been  a  director  for  several  years.  President  of  the  Old 
Boys'  Association  of  the  Toronto  Grammar  School,  and 
an  ardent  devotee  of  water  pastimes,  being  associated 
with  tlie  Royal  Canadian  Yachl  Club,  he  has  also  taken 
a  deep  and  quiet  interest  in  charitable  work  of  all 
kinds.  Whether  in  husiucss  negotiations  or  social  in- 
tercourse Mr.  Ryrie  can  count  his  friends  by  the  score, 
not  only  in  his  native  city,  hut  among  the  trade 
throughout  the  country,  and  so  far  as  known  has  only 
die  outstanding  frailty— he  is  a  bachelor.  He  lias 
never  been  diffidenl  regarding  any  worth-while  pro- 
position except  man imony  -  and  the  only  reason  his 
confreres  ran  assign  for  his  not  making  a  venture  in 
this  direction,  is  that  he  still  considers  himself  too 
young  to  accept  such  responsibilities  as  would  neces- 
sarily he  incurred. 


Ottawa  Notes 


Ottawa.  Out..  November  in.  Tim  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  at  its  sitting  here  a  week  ago  hail  before  it 
two  cases  of  interest  to  the  lumber  and  paper  trade, 
ami  both  of  which  hinge  on  leases  of  Crown  lands  ob- 
tained from  the  Government.  One  was  that  of  Booth 
vs.  the  King,  and  the  other  the  Vancouver  Lumber 
Company  vs.  the  King.  Judgmenl  was  reserved  in 
hoth  cases. 

'Flu-  ease  id'  Booth  vs.  the  King  concerns  a  license  ob- 
tained  by   Mr.  -I.    R.   Booth    from   the  Superintendent    of 

Indian  Affairs  to  cut  timber  ami  pulpwood  on  certain 
Indian  lands.  The  license  was  renewed  each  year 
until  the  year  1909  when  the  Indian  department  re- 
fused io  renew  it.  Under  the  Indian  act  the  superin- 
tendent could  grant   licenses  to  cut   timber  on   Indian 

lands,  and  though  sin  h  license  was  not   to  he  lor  longer 

than  a  year  an  Order  in  Council  passed  in  1888  provid- 
ed that  a  licensee  who  had  paid  all  dues  and  complied 
with  other  conditions  of  his  license  could  renew  his 
license  on  making  application,  'hi  the  refusal  of  re 
newal  to  Mr.   Booth  Hie  question  arose  as  to  whether 

he  had  an  absolute  riu'ht  to  renewal  or  if  it  were  al- 
ways within  the  discretion  of  the  Crown.  The  Ex- 
chequer Court  took  the  latter  view  and  hence  Mr 
Booth  s  appeal. 

The  case  of  tlie  Vancouver  Lumber  Company  vs  the 
King  concerned  tin'  leasing  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment  in   1899  through   the   Minister  of   Militi; hr  an 

thoritj  of  an  Order-in-Council,  of  Deadman's  Island. 
Vancouver,  which  is  a  valuable  timbered  propertj  The 
tor  twenty  live  years  renewable  and  provided 
that  either  part)  could  terminate  it  bj  notice  ami  that 
the  Crown  could  terminate  bj  demand  tor  possession  if 
it  should  he  hi'  militarj   purposes      In  1890 

the  Minister  of  Militia,  without  any  further  Order-in- 
Conncil,  amended   the  license  bj    executing  an   inden 
which  amended  these  conditions  and  provided  for 


the  renewal  of  the  lease  for  twenty-live  more  years 
alter  it  expired.  The  Crown  claims  the  last  indenture 
was  executed  without  authority  and  asks  to  have  it 
cancelled.  Such  cancellation  was  granted  by  the  Ex- 
.  he, pier  Court  and  hence  the  appeal. 

Water  conditions  in  the  Ottawa  River  have  improved 
somewhat  of  late  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  lumber  mills  on  the  stream  have  closed  down 
and  partly  to  recent  heavy  rains  which  have  raised  its 
level  somewhat.  As  a  result  pulp  and  paper  firms  in 
this  district  ate  operating  with  somewhat  less  diffi- 
culty than  has  been  the  case  for  months  past.  The  J.  R. 
Booth  Company  reports  that  it  is  now  able  to  manu- 
facture its  own  pulp  again  and  as  a  result  its  heavy 
purchases  from  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
have  almost  ceased. 

British  trade  returns  for  October,  which  have  just 
been  received  by  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, indicate  that  Canadian  manufacturers  arc  ship- 
ping greatly  increased  quantities  of  pulp  to  the  United 

Kingd I   ui  ing  t  his  month  the  ( 'anadian  export  was 

26,037  tons  of  mechanical  wet  pulp  as  against  5,151  in 
October  of  1913.  The  Canadian  trade  agent  at  Man- 
chester also  reports  that  out  of  106,000  hales  of  wood 
pulp  which  have  i  cached  that  port  within  a  few  weeks, 
shipments  of  40.000  hales  each  were  of  pulp  from  Olii- 
coutimi. 

That  section  of  the  National  Transcontinental  from 
Cochrane  to  Superior  Junction  is  to  be  operated  this 
winter  though  whether  by  the  Government  is  not  de- 
finitely known.  Reports  which  have  reached  the  De- 
partment of  Railways  ami  Canals  are  to  the  effect  that 

there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  pulpwood  already 
cut  and  stacked  along  the  line  from  which  the  line 
expects  to  draw   its  chief  traffic. 


FELT  MANUFACTURERS  LOSE  SECRETARY. 

Special  to  Pulp  ami  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York.  N.V..  December  10,  1914. 

At  a  ii ting  of  the  Pell   Manufacturers'  Association 

held  at  Buffalo,  N.Y..  on  Thursday.  December  •'!,  the 
resignation  of  John  C.  Collins  as  secretary  and  trea- 
surer of  the  organization  was  accepted.  Mr.  Collins 
has  accepted  an  offer  for  a  bigger  position  in  another 
field,  in  offering  his  resignation  .Mr.  Collins  said  that 
it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  was  giving  up.  as  his 
"heart  and  soul  were  wrapped  up  in  the  work."  Every 
member  of  the  association  regretted  to  see  Mr.  Collins 
leave  the  bodj    for  which  he  has  done  so  much  good. 

The   regular  election   of  officers   for  the  coming  year 

do,s  not  lake  place  until  January,  hut  it  is  probable 

that  A.  A.  Price,  who  has  I, ecu  inspector  for  the 
association  during  the  past  year,  will  he  honored 
with  the  secretaryship.  Mr.  Price  is  familiar  with  all 
the  i Is  ami   duties  incumbent   upon   the  office  and 

will  no  doiihl  he  chosen  as  Mr  Collin's  successor  at  the 
meeting    next    month. 

It  was  also  decided  that  Buffalo  «:is  a  more  central 
point  lor  the  headquarters  of  the  association  than  ('in 
cinnati,  and  consequently  the  members  decided  to  move 
the  executive  oflices  from   their  p resent   location  in  tlie 

Central  Building  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Buffalo,  next 

year,        The  annual   meeting  will   he  held   in   Buffalo  on 

•  lanil.irv     7 

The  meeting  was  well   attended   and   the  members 

were   enthusiastic   over   the   success  of   the   work    under- 

taken  ami  accomplished  smee  the  organization  was 
formed  last   Pebruarj 
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^NEW  FWTENT8 


Paper  making  machine,  patented  in  United  States 
Patent  Office,  November  24th.  1914,  by  Chester  Allen 
Mellinger,  Herman  Reed  Harrigan,  Benjamin  Denver 
Coppage,  Harvey  Greenleaf  McDowell  and  John  War- 
ren Vedder,  of  Wilmington,  and  Christopher  John 
Strobel,  of  Elsmere,  Delaware,  assignors  to  the  Pusej 
and  Jones  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  inventors  say: — This  invention  relates  to  the 
Pourdrinier  pari  of  paper  making  machines,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  type  of  machines  in  which  provision 
is  made  for  a  considerable  vertical  adjustment  of  the 
forward  or  outer  end  of  the  Pourdrinier  part  to  tilt 
the  same  to  different  angles  with  relation  to  the  hori- 
zontal, the  desire  as  to  the  exaet  angle  of  tilt  varying 
with  different  paper  manufacturers. 

The  objects  generally  and  principally  are  to  provide 
a  rigid  adjustable  base  frame  or  beams,  upon  which 
tin'  shake  frame  or  section  is  mounted  to  he  laterally 
vibrated  or  shaken  without  also  shaking  said  base 
frame  and  other  parts  (such  as  the  save-alls  and  as- 
sociated roofs  which  do  not  require  shaking  to  provide 
a  structure  in  which  the  save-alls  and  their  associated 
root's  are  mounted  on  said  base-frame,  so  that  thej 
participate  in  the  vertical  adjustment  and  therefore 
do  not  interfere  with  and  restrict  a  considerable  ad- 
justment to  provide  such  a  structure  in  which  tl ii 

tine  base-frame,  as  well  as  the  shake  frame,  more  par 
ticularly  the  rails  thereof,  and  other  parts  mounted  on 
said  base-frame,  pivot  about  a  single  common  axis  in 

and  vertical  tilting  adjustment  of  said  parts,  thereby 
avoiding  strains  and  stress  upon  joints;  to  provide  a 
connection  between  the  shake-frame  and  the  menus  for 
vibrating  the  same  that  will  afford  a  range  of  adjust- 
ment commensurate  with  the  considerable  vertical  ad- 
justment of  which  the  forward  end  of  the  Pourdrinier 
part  is  susceptible;  and  to  automatically  adjust  the 
height  of  the  apron  of  the  flow -box  through  connec- 
tions to  the  forward  end  of  the  base  frame.  These  and 
other  objects  apparent  from  the  detailed  description 
are  accomplished  by  the  structure  of  this  invention,  a 
preferred  embodiment  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the  ac- 
companying drawings,  wherein: — 

Figure  1  is  ;i  side  elevation  showing  particularlj  the 
Pourdrinier  part  of  the  machine;  Pig.  2  is  a  side  eleva- 
tion of  the  shake  frame  of  the  Pourdrinier  part  of  the 
machine;  Pig.  :>  is  a  plan  view  of  the  base-frame  com- 
posed of  two  side  beams  and  cross-bracing,  and  of  the 
adjusting  means  for  tilting  the  same:  Pig.  4  is  an  ele- 
vation Looking  toward  the  right  on  lint1  4 — 4  of  Fig.  1, 
with  the  breast  roll  and  some  of  the  other  parts  omit- 
ted: Pig.  5  is  a  sectional  view  on  line  .">  .">  of  Pig.  4. 
some  of  the  parts  shown  in  Fig.  4  being  omitted  for 
clearness^  Pig.  6  is  a  vertical  sectional  view  of  the 
pivotal  support  at  one  side  of  the  inner  or  rearward 
end  of  the  base-frame  and  the  shaking  section:  V\is. 
7  is  a  side  elevation  id'  the  parts  shown  in  Fig.  6 ;  Pig.  8 
is  a  sectional  detail  on  line  8 — 8  of  Fig.  1;  Fig.  9  is  a 
side  elevation  in  which  the  forward  end  of  the  ma- 
chine is  at  the  right  and  the  rear  end  at  the  left  'just 
tlie  reverse  of  Pig.  1  .  and  Pig.  10  is  a  sectional  view- 
on  line  10 — 10  of  Fig.  9,  illustrating  particularly  the 
improved   connection   between   the    shake-frame     and 


means  for  vibrating  the  same;  Fig.  11  is  a  detail  sec- 
tional view  of  part  of  the  flow-box  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
and  Fig.  P_'  is  an  elevation  of  part  of  the  feed  end  of 
the  machine  showing  a  modified  construction  of  flow- 
box. 

The  shaking-section  or  shake-frame  of  tin  machine 
includes  a  pair  of  longitudinal  side  rails  (i,  the  inner 
ends  of  which  may  be  supported  in  any  suitable  man- 
ner. In  the  construction  shown  isee  particularly  Pigs, 
•  '  and  7)  the  machine-frame  5  on  each  side  of  the  ma- 
chine is  recessed  to  form  a  pair  of  ears  7,  7'  and  be- 
tween each  pair  of  ears  is  pivoted  a  support,  which, 
in  the  preferred  form  of  the  construction  consists  of 
a  block  >s.  the  connection  being  formed  by  means  of 

a  pivot  bolt  9,  which  passes  through  the  ears  and  the 
block.  This  construction  permits  the  shaking-section 
rails,  which  are  connected  to  the  supports  in  the  man- 
ner to  be  hereinafter  described,  to  have  a  vertical  ad- 
justment at  their  other  or  forward  ends,  the  supports 
s  during  such  adjustment  turning  on  the  bolts  II  as 
pivots.  In  other  words,  the  shake-frame  (of  which 
rails  ii  are  parti   may  be  tilted  on  the  horizontal  axis 

of    holts    it. 


In  order  to  provide  for  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
rails  Ii  produced  by  the  usual  vibration  of  the  shaking- 
section,  the  rails  are  preferably  pivotally  com ted  to 

the  supports  8.      As  shown,  the  top  face  of  each  block  8 

is  provided  with  an  upwardly  projecting  circular  boss 

10.  which  eueaL'es  a  counterpart  recess  in  a  cap  piece 

11.  This  cap-piece  11  is  formed  with  a  circular  boss 
12  which  engages  a  corresponding  circular  recess  in 
the  underside  of  the  end  id'  its  rail  G.  A  bolt  13  fas- 
tens each  rail  ti  to  its  cap-piece  11.  By  tin-  construc- 
tion    Which     has     Jllst      been     described,     it     will     be     seen 

that  each  of  the  rails  6  is  so  supported  as  to  be  capaci- 
tated to  receive  a  vertical  movement  and  a  horizontal 
shaking  movement. 

The  outer  ends  of  tin-  side  rails  Ii  are  connected  by 
a  frame  which  preferably  consists  of  a  U-shaped 
ing  14.  similar  to  that  shown  and  described  in  Patent 
No.  635,511,  granted  to  Thomas  EL  Savery,  October  24, 
1899.  The  connections  between  the  ends  of  the  rails 
and  the  ends  of  the  casting  may  be  effected  in  aliv  suit- 
able manner:  as  illustrated,  particularly  in  Fig.  5, 
the  upper  ends  of  the  U-shaped  frame  are  formed  with 
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ts  15  in  which  are  mounted  headed-sleeves  15.  A 

-  over  the  headed  end  of  16   and  a  circular 

l8  on  the  cap  fits  a  depression  on  the  underside  of 

.  ,,  of  „ul  I       A  ,„,,  l.  on  the  cap  engages  a 

■  in  the  rail  and  prevents  relative  turning  of  these 

5S      The  parts  of  the  stature  may  he  tied  togethe^ 

„  any  suitable  manner.      As  shown,  long  bolts  20,  -"■ 

Employed,  one  al   each   end  of   frame   14  pawing 

Sough  rail  6,  cap  17.  sleeve  16  and  frame  14  with  a 

nut  on  its  lower  end. 

The  U-shaped  frame  U  is  provided  with  suitable 
bearings  for  the  breast-roll  21.  In  the  construction 
shown  see  Figs.  1  and  5  .  these  bearings  are  formed 
by  vertically  adjustable  brackets  22,  each  resting 
against  an  adjusting-screw  23. 

In  order  to  stiffen  the  shaking-section  and  particu- 
larly the  mils  .;  thereof,  suitable  struts  24,  24  are  em- 
ployed, one  for  each  rail  see  Figs.  1  and  2),  each  strut 
being  connected  at  one  end  to  the  mner  end  oi  its 
rail  6  with  an  intei  posed  block,  and  at  its  other  or  outer 
end  to  the  U-shaped  frame  14.  At  said  outer  end  each 
.nut  is  riveted  to  the  Han-.-  25  of  a  sleeve  26  which 

latter  tits  into  a  r sss  27    see  Fig.  •>    ol  the  frame  14 

and  is  therein  traversed    by    boll    20.       To     further 
strengthen  and  stiffen  the  structure,  each  rail  6  and 


•,i,t   -_'t   are   connected    by   uprighl    braces   28   oJ 
which  three  are  shown. 

30,  30,  are  a  aei  ies  of  plates  supended  from  the 

underside  of  each  Bide  rail  6  by  bracket  arms  31   («ei 

pjgs.  i  and  9  .    The  plates  30  of  the  two  rails  6,  6,  sup- 

the  bearings  for  the  opposite  ends  of  table-rolls 

f.T  which  runs  the  usual  Fourdrinier  or  making 
Any  suitable  means  may  be  employed  for  vibrating 
•mn.    Init    the    connection    from    such 
.  laid  shaking-section  is  preferably   thai  here- 
i       To  assisl   the  Bhaking  action,  and 
to  cushion  the  stopping  of  the  shaking-section  at 
end  of  its  vibration,  we  provide  two  coiled  springs 
h  housed  in  a  telescopic  casing  comprising  a 
!  cup-like  pari  86  and  a  movable  cup-like  part  07. 
td,-  ends  of  the  spring  bearing  against  the  bottoms 
,|,  iik.-  parts     The  two  springs  and  their  cup-like 
ung  upon  and  supported  by  a   rod  38 
nt<  'I   in   bracket   arms  on   the   machine   basi  \ 

pending  from  U-shaped  casl 
II  embraces  rod  38  between  the  ends  of  the  two 
the  telescop  The 

ti  .|  to  alio* 

rtical  adju  'l ter  end  of 

•  mn  u  ithoul  disi 

ing  parts   ■ 


In  general,  the  construction  of  the  parts  heretofore 
described  in  detail,  and   of  other  parts,  such   as  the 

.Inkle  straps  105  (only  one  of  which  shows  iii  Fig.  1 
and  wash  troughs  106,  one  for  each  strap,  is  such  as  is 
well-known  and  disclosed  in  prior  patents.      The  im- 
provements constituting  the  present  invention  reside  in 
parts  about  to  be  described. 

40,  41,  are  two  beams  proferably  I-beams,  joined  at 
.me  end  by  cross-braces,  42,  43,  of  X-shape,  and  joined 
at  their  other  end  bj  a  cross-brace  M  (Pig.  3).  The 
rigid  base-frame  thus  constituted  is  pivotally  support- 
ed at  its  inner  end  by  two  upwardly  extending  curved 
arms  4.").  4.">.  rigidly  secured  at  their  lower  ends  to 
the  inner  ends  of  beams  40,  41,  respectively,  said  arms 
at  their  upper  ends  pivoting  on  the  projecting  ends  of 
holts  '.».  9.  'I'lie  common  axis  of  said  holts  thus  con- 
stitutes a  single  axis  on  which  the  rigid  base-frame 
and  also  the  shake-frame  pivot  in  the  tilting  thereof 
-and  parts  mounted  thereon)  to  vary  the  inclination  of 
the  Fourdrinier  part  of  the  machine.  At  its  other 
outer  >nd  the  base-frame  i^  suspended  by  means  cap- 
able of  a  considerable  range  of  vertical  adjustment. 

As  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  '■'>.  the  beam  40  has  a  fork- 
ed extension  70  embracing  a  vertical  standard  71  and 
a  block  7ii  movable  vertically  between  guiding  sur- 
faces of  said  standard.  Two  links  7:1.  7:!.  pivoted  at 
their  upper  .ids  on  opposite  sides  of  block  ~i-  and  at 
their  lower  ends  to  the  two  arms,  respectively,  of  the 
extension   piece  70,  suspend  beam  40  from  said  block 

7'_'.  By  similai istruction,  beam  11  is  suspended  from 

a  block  72',  movable  vertically  in  a  standard  71'  at 
the  otli.r  side  of  the   machine. 

In  each  standard  71.  71'.  there  is  a  vertically  dis- 
posed rotatable  screw-threaded  or  worm  .shaft  74 
making  screw-threaded  engagement  through  the  block 
72  or  7'J '  tor  raising  and  lowering  the  same  upon  ro- 
tati. I'  the  shaft.  A  worm  wheel  7.')  i  shown  in  dot- 
ted lines  Fig.  :i.  and  inclosed  by  a  cover  in  Fig.  1  is 
secured  to  the  upper  end  of  each  shaft  74.  A  horizon- 
tal worm-shaft  70  has  thread.'.]  end  parts  engaging  the 
worm  wheels  75,  75,  a  tubular  central  portion  into 
which  the  threaded  ends  telescope  and  arc  secured,  and 

band-wl Is  77.  77.  on  said  ends,  by  which  the  shaft 

may    be    rotated    from    either    side    of    the    machine    to 

change  tl levation  of  the  front  end  of  the  base-frame 

ami  be the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  Fourdrinier 

part  of  the  machine. 

For  the   purpose  of  rigidly   bracing  the   forward   end 

of  the  has.-  frame  against  participating  in  the  vibration 

.if  the  shake. frame  supported  thereon  by  springs,  50, 
51,  two  guides  on.  on.  are  provided,  consisting  prefer- 
ably   of  angular  castings  secured   to    foundation    plates 

by  bolts  01  passing  through  slots  in  the  castings.      The 

vertical     fl nf    each    casting    is    fa 1    with    a     brass 

plate  62,  which  h.ars  against  the  smooth  upright  face 

of  a  block  63  preferably  of  iron  i  of  which  there  is 
one  secured  to  the  inner  face  of  each  of  the  beams   1(1,    11 

An  adjusting  screw  64  for  each  guide  enables  its  brass 
lac  to  he  moved  into  firm  engagement  with  the  block 
i.o.  therebj  preventing  vibration  of  the  has.-  frame  and 
its  beams,  while  at  the  same  time  permitting  and  guid- 
aid  frame  and  its  beams  in  the  vertical  adjustment 
thereof  to  tilt  or  varj  the  inclination  of  the  shnke- 
fraine. 

The  forward  end  of  the  shake  frame  is  supported 
from    the    base  frame    b\     two    mult  iple  leal'    Hat    Spring 

bars  50  and  51.    Spring  bar  mi  is  clamped  at  it-.  lower 

end  between  a  block  •">'_'  and  plate  53  bj    a  bolt  .">  1  pass 
m<_'    through    said    block    and    plate    and    through    beam 
10,    rigidlj    BCCUring   said    parts   to   said    beam.      The    low 
•  I    nl    spring    Oar   01    at    the   Other   side   of   the    ma 
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chine  is  similarly  fastened  to  the  beam  41.  A  bolt  55 
and  plate  56  rigidly  elamp  the  upper  end  of  each  spring 
bar  to  a  flat  face  of  an  outward  projection  57  on  the 
upper  end  of  each  arm  of  the  U-shaped  frame  14,  be- 
neath an  over-hanging  shoulder  58  on  said  projection. 

107,  107,  107,  are  save-all  receptacles,  each  resting 
at  its  opposite  ends  on  rollers  108,  each  roller  being 
journalled  in  an  upright  109  mounted  upon  one  of  the 
beams  4-0  or  41.  Intermediate  roofs  110.  110,  rest 
on  the  save-all  receptacles,  and  end  roofs  111.  112.  are 
supported  partly  by  the  save-all  receptacles  and  partly 
by  uprights  113,  114.  mounted  on  beams  40  and  41. 
These  roofs  shed  liquid  falling  thereon  into  the  save-all 
receptacles  107. 

The  flow-box  si)  is  of  approximate  1' shape  in  side 
elevation,  providing  space  between  the  upright  arms 
thereof  through  which  the  shaft  76  passes.  The  inner 
end  of  arm  si)'  of  the  r  shaped  flow  box  bas  ,i  ver- 
tically movable  telescoping  member,  sleeve,  or  apron- 
part  is  sl,  from  which  the  liquefied  pulp  mixture  is  eon 
ducted  onto  the  Pourdrinier  wire  ■".:!  by  an  apron  S2 
fixed  to  and   movable   with   said   part   81.        A    link   83 

(Pig.   1)    connects   beam    PI  to  pari    sl    at   one  side  of  the 

machine;  a  similar  link,  not  shown,  connects  beam  41 
to  part  Sl  at  the  other  side  of  the  machine.  It  fol- 
lows that  any  vertical  movement  of  the  front  end  of 
the  base-frame  and  parts  mount.. I  thereon,  including 
the  shake-frame,  making-wire  and  other  parts,  will 
impart  corresponding  adjustment  to  the  telescoping 
part  Sl  of  the  flow-box  and  the  apron  82  carried  there- 
by. To  provide  a  tight  joint  between  the  movable 
member  si  and  the  part  SO'  of  the  flow-box,  there  is 
provided  a  special  packing  consisting  of  rubber  tub- 
ing or  hose  83  (Fig.  11     positioned  in  a    recess    about 

the   upper  edge   of   part    80'   and   held   in    place   by    four 

wood. 'ii  preferably  maple  strips  vl  about  the  four 
sides   respectively.     Bach   strip   is  held   by  screws   85 

adapted  to  be  set  up  to  further  chimp  the  strips  against 
the  rubber  tubing  ami  thereby  expand  the  same  out- 
wardly against  the  inner  surface  ,.f  pari  si  [,,  tighten 
the  joint. 

In  the  i lified  structure  shown  in  Pig.  12.  the  inner 

arm  86  of  the  U-shaped  flow  box  is  of  tin-  same  b.eigh.1 
as  the  outer  arm  87  thereof,  and  a  sleeve  or  telescop- 
ing apron-board  part  ss  surrounds  arm  86  below  its 
Hpp.r  end  and  is  vertically  movable  thereon,  slidinir  on 
brass  angle  strips  89  at  tin-  four  corners  thereof  The 
apron  or  apron  board  inn  i^  fixed  to  and  hence  moves 
with  part  88.  The  pulp  mixture  flows  through  an  op- 
ening  10]  in  the  wall  of  arm  86  of  the  flow-box  onto 
apron  loo.  To  prevent  leakage  between  the  parts  86 
and  88,  a  packing,  similar  to  that  previously  described 
with  reference  to  Pig,  11.  is  positioned  along  the  bq 
and  side  edges  of  opening  101,  the  rubber  tubing  por- 
tion of  said  packing  bearing  against  and  making  a 
tight  joint  with  the  apron-board  pari  88.  A  link  10:! 
at  each  end  of  the  part  88  connects  the  same  to  the 
side  beams  id'  thi-  bas. --frame,  imparting  vertical  move- 
ment of  the  latter  to  the  apron-board  part. 

The  machine  herein  illustrated  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  elevating  the  front  end  of  the  base-frar 
much  as  from  lb  to  18  inches  above  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  even  this  may  be  increased  if  desired.  Or- 
dinarily the  shake-frame  of  paper  machines  is  vibrated 
by  a  power-driven  crank-pin  connected  to  said  frame 
through  a  pitman,  bar  or  rod.  of  sufficient  flexibility 
to  avoid  undue  strain  caused  by  relative  movement  of 
parts  and  ordinary  adjustments.  But  for  a  rang 
adjustment  such  as  provided  for  by  the  present  ma- 
chine, the  mere  flexibility  of  a  pitman  or  connecting 


rod  is  not  adequate  and  satisfactory.  Therefore, 
means  have  been  devised  such  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  9 
and  10.  As  there  shown,  the  end  of  a  pitman  or  con- 
necting rod  90  is  supported  by  and  works  in  a  bearing 
91  imi  a  standard  92  at  the  side  of  the  machine.  The 
rod  is  sufficiently  flexible  and  has  sufficient  play  in 
bearing  91  to  allow  for  slighl  sidewise  movement  im- 
parted t.>  its  outer  end  by  the  driving  crank-pin  (or 
equivalent)  not  shown  in  the  drawings.  At  its  inner 
'•nd  pitman  90  has  sliding  connection  with  the  shake- 
frame  in  the  form  of  a  collar  93  movable  along  a  slight- 
ly curved  rod  !I4  (damped  at  its  ends  in  split  lugs 
',:'  and  96  on  the  U-shaped  casting  14  of  the  shake- 
Ira  me.  The  curvature  of  rod  94  is  upon  an  arc  hav- 
ing its  centre  in  the  axis  i  of  the  pivot  bolts  to  on  which 
the  base-frame  turns.  It  follows  that  any  change  in 
the  inclination  of  the  base-frame  and  parts  thereon 
will  simplj  cause  the  rod  94  to  move  in  the  collar  93 
at  the  inner  end  of  pitman  90,  without  the  imposition 
of  any  strain  on  the  connection  due  to  such  change  of 
inclination   or   adjustment. 


What   is  claimed  is: — 

1.  The  combination    in   a   paper  making  machine,  of 

a   base  Ira adapted   to   be   raised   and   lowered   at  one 

end  and  pivotallj  supported  at  its  other  end  to  turn 
on  a  single  approximately  horizontal  axis:  a  shake- 
frame  supported  at  one  end  by  the  base  frame  and 
adapted  to  laterallj  vibrate  independently  of  the  lat- 
ter and  at  its  other  end  pivotally  supported  to  turn 
about  the  aforesaid  horizontal  axis  as  it  is  raised  and 
lowered  with  the  base-frame;  and  means  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  aon-pivoted  end  of  the  base-frame. 

2.  The  combination  in  a  paper  making  machine,  of 
two  approximately  parallel  supporting  beams  adapted 
to  be  raised  and  lowered  at  one  end  and  pivotally  sup- 
ported at  their  other  end  to  turn  on  a  single  approxi- 
mately horizontal  axis:  a  shake-frame  supported  at 
one  end  bj  tie-  supporting  beams  and  adapted  to  later- 
ally vibrate  independently  of  said  beams,  said  shake- 

including  side  rails  pivotally  supported  to  turn 
about  the  aforesaid  horizontal  axis  as  the  shake-frame 
is  raised  and  lowered  with  the  supporting  beams;  and 
means  for  raising  and  lowering  the  non-pivoted  ends  of 
the  supporting  bi 

:;.  The  combination  in  a  paper  making  machine,  of  a 
base-frame  adapted  to  be  raised  and  lowered  at  its 
forward  end  and  including  in  its  structure  two  approxi- 
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mately  parallel  beams,  cross-bracing  rigidly  joining 
s.-iiil  beams,  and  arms  extending  upwardly  from  the 
beams  .it  one  end  thereof,  said  base-frame  being  pivot- 
ally  suspended  to  turn  on  ;i  single  approximately  hori- 
zontal axis  passing  through  the  upper  ends  of  its 
said  arms;  a  shake-frame  supported  at  one  end  upon 
the  base-frame  by  spring  bars  permitting  lateral  vibra- 
tion oi  the  shake-frame  independently  of  the  base- 
frame,  said  shake-frame  including  in  its  structure  side 
rails  pivotally  supported  to  turn  about  the  aforesaid 
horizontal  axis  as  the  shake-fr: is  raised  and  lower- 
ed with  the  base-fri ;  means  for  raising  and  lowering 

the  non-pivoted  end  of  the  base-frame;  a  making-wire 
extending  over  the  shake-frome;  and  one  ro  more  save 
all  receptacles  mounted  on  the  base-frame  beneath  the 
making-wire. 

t.  The  combination  in  a  paper-making  machine,  of 
a  base-frame  including  in  its  structure  two  approxim- 
ately parallel  supporting  beams  adapted  to  be  raised 
ami  lowered  at  one  end  ami  pivotally  supported  at  their 
other  end  to  turn  on  a  single  approximately  horizontal 
axis :  a  shake-frame  supported  at  one  end  by  base-frame 
ami  adapted  to  laterally  vibrate  independently  thereof. 
said  shake-frame  including  side  rails  pivotally  support- 
ed to  turn  about  the  aforesaid  horizontal  axis  as  the 
shake-frame  is  raised  ami  lowered  with  the  supporting 
beams;  means  for  raising  ami  lowering  the  non-pivotal 
end  of  the  base-frame;  and  two  adjustable  guides  hav- 
ing upright  surfaces  contacting  upright  surfaces  of  the 
two  beams  of  the  base-frame  respectively  at  the  non- 
pivoted  end  thereof  to  resist  vibration  of  the  base- 
Frame  with  the  shake-frame. 

.">.  Tin-  combination  in  a  paper  making  machine,  of  a 
U-shaped  flow-box;  a  base-frame  pivotally  supported 
at  one  end  and  adapted  to  he  raised  and  lowered  at  its 
other  end:  a  shake-frame  mounted  on  said  base-frame; 
and  means  for  raising  ami  lowering  the  nmi  pivoted  end 
of  the  base-frame,  part  of  said  means  being  position..! 
in  the  space  between  the  upright  arms  of  the  U-shaped 
flow-box. 

6.  A  flow-box  for  paper  making  machines  having  a 
fixed    part    and    a    movable    apron-part    adapted    to    he 

raised   ami   lowered,   oi I'  said    parts   being  sleeved 

about  the  other  whereby  the  parts  move  one  within  the 
other  in    the    movement    of   tie-   apron  part. 

7.  A  flow-box  for  paper-making  machines  having  a 

part  or  reservoir  and  a  movable  apron  part  sleev- 
ed about  and  adapted  to  slide  up  and  down  on  said  tix- 
ed  part. 

9    A  flow  box  for  paper  making  machines  including 

in  its  structure  a  U  shaped  reservoir,  a  relatively  mov- 

apron-part  associated  with  one  upright  arm  of  said 

rvoir,  one  of  said   parts  being  Bleeved   about    the 

■    whereby   they    move   one   within    the   other   in   tile 

movement  of  the  apron-part 

'•   flovi  bos  for  paper  making  machines  having  a 

part  and  a  relatively  movable  apron-part  adapted 

to    he    raised    and     lowered,    one    of    said     parts    being 

d  about  the  other  whereby  the  parts    move    one 

•i    the    other    in    the    movement    of    the    apron  part. 

and  a  packing  positioned  to  prevent  leakage  between 
nid  consisting  of  rubber  tubing  ami  clamp- 
ing means  adapted  to  compress  said  rubber  tubing  to 
form    a    tiu'lit    joint. 

1"   Tl ombination  in  a  paper  making  machine,  of 

me    pivotal  1)     Supported    at    01 ml:    means 

lifting   and    lowering   said    base  frame   at    its     other 

arried  by  tin-  bai  ■  flow 

.1     iim\  able     apron  part 

■  ■-. dp 

•  it    tie     other    whereby    the    parts    move 


one  within  the  other  in  the  movement  of  the  apron- 
part:  and  connections  from  the  base-frame  to  the 
apron-part  of  the  flow-box  raising  and  lowering  the  lat- 
ter simultaneously  with  the  base-frame. 

11.  The  combination  in  a  paper  making  machine,  of  a 
shake-frame:  means  for  raising  and  Lowering  said 
shake  frame  at  one  end  to  impart  different  degrees  of 
tilt  thereto;  a  driving  rod  or  pitman  for  imparting  vi- 
bratory or  shake-movement  to  the  shake-frame:  and  a 
sliding  connection  between  said  driving  rod  and  shake- 
frame  whereby  the  latter  is  adapted  to  be  raised  and 
lowered  without  corresponding  movement  of  the  driv- 
ing rod. 

12.  The  combination  in  a  paper  making  machine,  of 
a  shake-frame;  means  for  raising  and  lowering  said 
shake-frame  at  one  end  about  a  pivotal  axis  at  its 
other  end;  driving  rod  or  pitman  for  imparting  vibra- 
tory or  shake-movement  to  the  shake-frame;  and  a 
sliding  connection  between  said  driving  rod  and  shake- 
frame  working  in  an  are.  centred  in  said  pivotal  axis 
whereby  the  shake-frame  is  adopted  to  be  raised 
and  lowered  without  corresponding  movement  of  the 
driving   rod. 


METHOD   OF  DRESSING  WOOD-PULP-GRINDING 
STONES. 

Edward  F.  Millard,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  Patentee. 

Patented  in  United  States  Patent  Office,  Nov.  24.  1914. 

The  inventor  says: — 

This  invention  is  a  method  of  uniformly  developing 
t lie  grit  on  the  flat  faces  of  lengthwise  extending,  peri- 
pheral ribs  formed  on  stones  for  grinding  wood  into 
pulp  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  particularly 
newspaper,  and  for  forming,  alternately  with  such 
ribs,  lengthwise  extending  grooves  that  form  channels 
for  the  lateral  escape  of  the  pulp  from  the  stones 
during  the  grinding  operation. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  Figure  1  is  a  partial 
elevational  view  of  the  periphery  of  a  pulp  grinding 
stone  dressed  or  fashioned  according  to  my  method; 
Pig.  2  is  a  partial  end  elevation  of  the  stone  shown  in 
Pig.  1  ;  Fig.  :i  is  an  elevation  of  the  plain-surfaeed 
grinding  stone,  with  a  smooth  roll  extending  across  the 
periphery  of  the  grinding  stone  and  adapted  to  be  ro- 
tated therewith.  This  view  illustrates  the  first  step  in 
my  new  method.    Pig.  1  shows  the  grinding  stone  after 

its  Surface  has  hern  subjected  to  the  smooth  roll  shown 

in  Pig.  3,  and  also  shows,  extending  across  the  peri- 
phery of  the  grinding  stone,  a  fluted  bush-roll  adapted 

to  be  rotated   with   file  grinding  stone  and   to  effect   the 

second  and    final   step  of  my   method,   which   consists   in 

the  formation  of  the  alternating  flat-topped  grinding 

i  ilis  in  the  peripheral  surfaces  of  which  the  grit  is  uni- 
formly developed,  and  the  grooves  that  carry  awa\  the 
pulp  during  the  grinding  operation:  and  Pig,  .">  is  an 
end  elevation  of  the  form  of  the  bush  roll   used 

In  accordance  with  this  invention,  after  the  grinding 

stone    \    has   1 n    first    turned   down   peripherally    to 

adapt  it  to  fram attaining  wood  pockets  m  a  grind- 
ing machine    i  not    shown,   the   turned  down   peripheral 

surfi is  smoothed  by  the  use  of  a  smooth  -surfaced 

mil  y  extending  across  the  periphery   of  the  grinding 

'mi.     and    rotated    n unction    therewith    to   literally 

crusfa    down    all    the    high    points    natnrallv     or   normally 

in  the  peripheral   surf. of  the  trued   or  turned-down 

stnie     \  This   hush   roll    is   of  steed   or   other   hard    me- 

tal,  and    has   a   smooth   surface       The   grind  Btone    I    and 

the  mi ih  roll  \.  each  of  which  has  a  length  greater 

than  the  thickness  of  the  grinding  stone,  from  Bide 
tn  side  of  the   latter,  are   rotated    for  a   sufficient    Length 
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of  time  to  develop  the  grit  of  the  stone  uniformly 
around  its  periphery  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  stone. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  old  to  true  grinding  stones  by 
rotating  them  one  against  another  with  their  peri- 
pheries in  contact.  But  such  an  operation  necessarily 
develops  high  points  and  indentations  on  the  peripheral 
surface  of  each  stone,  because  every  stone  has  some 
hard  spots  and  some  soft  spots,  and  the  hard  spots 
or  points  of  one  stone  will  always  indent  the  soft 
spots  of  the  tone  in  contact.  The  purpose  of  running 
one  grind-stone  peripherally  in  contact  with  another  is 
not  to  develop  the  grit  of  either  stone  uniformly  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  true  the  grind-stones  and  to  develop 
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relatively  high  and  low  points  in  order  to  cause'  the 
grind-stones  to  cut  or  grind  by  the  action  of  the  high 
points  on  tools  presented.  In  the  present  instance. 
the  object  of  subjecting  the  trued  periphery  of  the 
stone  to  the  hard,  smooth  roll  y  is  to  crush  down  all 
the  high  points  to  the  level  of  the  low  and  relatively 
soft  points,  and  to  obtain  clear  across  the  peripheral 
face  of  the  stone  a  uniform  or  uniformly  level  develop- 
ment of  the  Lriit.  In  this  way  1  obtain  a  grinding  sur- 
face of  uniform  grit  before  transversely  fluting  or 
grooving  the  broken-down  surface  of  the  stone.  In 
Fig.  i  this  fluting  or  transverse  ribbing  of  the  stone  is 
obtained  by  rotating  the  grind-stone,  trued  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  in  contact  with  a  steel  bush-roll  z  provided 
with  alternating  lengthwise-extending  peripheral 
teeth  and  grooves.  The  teeth  and  groove  are  so 
formed  that  the  ribs  2  of  the  grind-stone  are  left  with 
their  tops  flat  and  characterized  by  the  uniformly  de- 
veloped grit  already  described.   The  grooves  3  between 


the  ribs  2  serve  to  carry  off  the  pulp  laterally  of  the 
stone  during  the  grinding  operation.  The  bush-roll  z 
is  of  a  length  that  exceeds  the  width  of  the  stone  x, 
so  thai  the  alternating  ribs  and  groove  are  uniformly 
produced  and  extend  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
stone.  The  length  of  the  bush-roll  should  at  least  equal 
the  width  of  the  stone.  It  is  essential  that  the  stone  x 
and  the  smooth  roll  y  (Fig.  3)  be  rotated  at  the  same 

surface  sj d  in  order  to  crush  down  the  high  points 

uniformly  and  that  the  smooth  roll  be  kept  in  rotation 
through  this  step,  for  if  the  rotation  of  the  smooth  roll 
be  arrested  and  the  stone  allowed  to  rotate  against  the 
bush-roll  while  at   rest,  the  surface  of  the  stone   will 

be    glazed    instead    of   having    its    grit    developed.       Wood 

pulp  grinding  stones  the  peripheries  of  which  are 
thus  formed  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  a  finely 
ground  pulp  of  unique  character  in  respect  of  uni- 
form fineness  and  improved  quality  especially  desirable 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  fibre  newspaper.  The  pulp 
produced  is  of  a  uniform  fibrous  character,  and  when 
pass..!  through  any  proper  paper-making  machine  is 
converted  into  paper  of  uniform  strength,  of  soft  sur- 
face and  of  a  minimized  degree  of  brit  tleuess,  without 
incorporation  of  sulphite  or  other  strength-giving  ma- 
terial.    Such   paper  is  strong  enough  to  run   through 

high-s] d     paper    machines,    and     the    paper    itself 

is  strong  enough  to  be  run  through  high-speed  ma- 
chines, and  the  paper  itself  is  strong  enough  to  be  run 
in  printing  presses.  The  ridges  '-'.  as  stated,  are 
flat-surfaced  or  topped,  and  are  preferably  dis- 
posed line  n,  the  inch,  around  the  periphery 
of     the     grinding     stone.       1     am     not     aware     that 

any   pulp  grinding  stones  have  ever  been   dressed   with 

cunt  unions  transverse,  alternating  ribs  and  grooves, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  any  one.  prior  to  my  invention, 
has  ever  developed  or  attempted  to  develop  the  peri- 
pheral  gril  of  tie-  stone  uniformly  by  crushing  the  na- 
tural   or   normal    high    spots   or    points    of    the   stone    to 

the    |e\  el    of    tile    soft     Spots. 

Saving  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new 
and  desire  to  secure  bj  Letters  Patent  is : 

The  method  of  dressing  the  periphery  of  a  wood 
pulp  grinding  stun,-,  consisting  in  first  crushing  the 
high  spots  or  points  of  the  peripheral  surface  of  a  trued 
stone  to  the  level  of  the  low  points  or  spots  by  con- 
tinuous rotation  of  the  surface  of  the  stone  anil  a 
therewith  contacting  smooth  roll  at  equal  surface 
speeds  and  thereby  developing  the  gril  uniformly 
-  and  around  the  periphery  of  the  grinding 
stone;  and  secondly,  in  transversely  and  uniformly 
grooving  and  ribbing  the  levelled  periphery  of  the 
stone  from  edge  to  edge  to  form  a  uniform  series  of 
transverse   flat-topped    ribs   for  grinding  the   wood   and 

an  alternating  series  of  transverse  groove  for  escape  of 
the  ground  pulp. 


THE  PULP   SITUATION  IN  MANCHESTER. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Manchester 
ts  that  future  supplies  of  chemical  wood  pulp  are 
causing  considerable  uneasiness  to  manufacturers  and 
imers.  Not  only  is  production  at  a  standstill  in 
the  countries  at  war.  but  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the 
mills  have  been  greatly  hampered,  ami  in  many  in- 
stances brought  to  a  temporary  standstill,  owing  to 
lack  of  <  oal  and  chemicals. 

According  to  the  Paper  Trade  Review,  the  imports 
of  chemical  wood  pulp  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
all   sources   during    1913   comprised    the    following: — 
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Bleached,  dry,  20,621    tons;   unbleached,  dry.  374,684 
tons:  wet,  16,498  urns-,  total  411,803  ions. 

The  foregoing  figures  give  an  average  weekly  con- 
sumption of  about  7,900  tons.  The  imports  of  dry  un- 
bleached together  with  a  small  quantity  of  bleached 
chemical  wood  pulp  into  the  United  Kingdom  lust  year, 
from  the  undermentioned  countries,  were:-  Russia  41.- 
628  tons;  Germany  400,972  tons:  Austria-Hungary  1,- 
761  tons-  total  84,361  tons. 

These  sources  of  supply  being  cu1  off  the  British  pa- 


permaker  lias  to  tare  a  weekly  curtailment  of  some 
1,600  tons.  This  of  course  will  affecl  the  imports  into 
Manchester,  which  is  one  of  the  distributing  centres  for 
the  supplies  from  Scandinavia  and  Canada. 
Imports  From  Canada. 
During  the  past  few  weeks,  however,  cargoes  of  wood 
pulp  have  been  reaching  this  port  rather  freely,  twelve 
steamers  having  arrived  with  an  aggregate  quantity  of 
106,000  hairs,  these  figures  including  two  shipments  of 
about  40. Don  hales  of  Canadian  pulp  from  Chicoutimi. 


DEVICE  FOR  SPINNING  OF  PAPER  THREADS. 
A  recenl  German  patent  No.  272,903,  by  Mech.  Seiler- 
waarenfabrik   Akt.-Ges.   in   Alt'  a.   Mosel,  relates  to  a 


tlie  invention,  the  paper  strip  conducted  by  the  con- 
veying rollers  is  led  directlj  to  the  spindle  over  a  ten- 
sion roll,  and  around  a  guide  roll,  provided  with  a  cir- 
cular groove  and  rigidly  connected  with  the  upper 
roll  of  the  two  conveying  rolls  in  such  manner  that 
the  rotation  of  the  spindle  is  transmitted  to  the  groove 
of  the  guide  roll.  According  to  the  inventors,  this  de- 
vice has  the  advantage  of  very  simple  construction,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  it  supplies  a  faultless  thread. 

In  the  drawing,  a  form  of  construction  of  the  in- 
vention is  shown,  in  which  Pig.  1  is  a  front  view,  Fig.  2 
shows  a  section  on  roll  (g)  with  circular  groove,  and 
Pig.  '■]  is  a  lateral  view. 

The  paper  Strip  runs  from  spindle  (a)  over  guide  rod 

li  .  through  the  conveying  rolls     c      d  .   from  there 

hack    over   a    guide    rod    (f)    and    from    there    over    the 

grooved  disc  (g)  to  spindle  (h).    If  a  textile  thread  is 

to  be  rolled  into  the  paper  thread,  the  former  is  carried 
from  spool    i    through  eye    k    to  the  grooved  disc  (g). 

The  flat  paper  strip  i  1  passing  through  the  convey- 
ing rolls  and  over  the  guide  by  the  grooved  disc  (g). 
the  grooved  roll  acting  as  a  funnel. 

In  Pig.  •_'  is  shown  tl ffective  section  of  disc  ,  g)  and 

it  may  be  seen  in  this  figure  in  what  manner  the  circu- 
lar grooved  roll  operates  as  a  funnel. 


■   paper  threads,  in  winch  a 

;■    with  the  insertion  of  a  textile  thread,  is 

In  i ordance  with 


AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION  MEETS  IN 
JANUARY. 

In  order  to  ;ii,|  in  outlining  details  of  the  important 
work  it  is  to  do  next  year,  the  American  Forestrj  As 
sociation  has  invited  leading  Foresters  throughout  the 
country  to  attend  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
City  on  .Monday.  January  11th,  at  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  in  the 
Woolworth  Building.  The  meeting  is  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  best  service  the  Association  can  ren- 
der to  various  phases  of  forestry,  lumbering  and  the 
paper  and   pulp  trade. 

Chief   Forester   Heiirv    S.   Graves   will   speak   of  what 

the  Association  can  do  to  aid  the  forest  Service,  var- 

■,ite  foresters  will  speak  of  what  can  be  done  in 

State   Forestry,  ami  other  experts  will  discuss  other 

forestry    problems. 

•I.  Iv  Rhodes,  of  Chicago,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  has  been  invited 
to  address  the  meeting  on  "What  the  Association  can 
do  to  aid  the  lumbermen,"  and  E,  A.  Sterling,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  well  known  forest  and  timber  en- 
i  on  ' '  The  Relation  of  the  Public  to  B 
Sound  Economic  Basis  in  the  Lumber  Industry  K 
T,  Allen,  forester  of  the  Western  Forestrj  and  Con 
gervation  Association,  of  Cortland.  Oregon,  and  wes 
tern  representative  of  the  American  Porestrj  Associa 
tion,  will  speak  on  "What  the  Association  can  do  on 

the  Pacific  slope."  with  s| ial  reference  to  'he  big 

public  meeting  which  the  Association  plan  to  hold  at 

the   Panama  Pacific    K\  posit  ion   QeXl   July. 
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(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


The  Wood  End  Container  Corporation  of  Sanborn, 
N.Y.,  has  given  up  its  plant  in  that  village  and  has 
consolidated  with  the  Tonawanda  Board  and  Paper 
Company  at  Tonawanda,  X.V.       The    machinery  was 

moved  from  Sanborn  on  December  1. 

*  #       * 

The  American  Forest  Products  Corporation,  of  which 
Judge  Vasco  1'.  Abbott  is  president,  was  chartered  dur- 
ing the  past  fortnight  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  to  deal  especial- 
ly in  Canadian  pulp  wood,  although  its  operations  will 
not  be  confined  to  Canada.  A.  P.  McKinnon  is  secre- 
tary and  A.  Ili-oii  Cart. -I'  treasurer  of  the  new  company. 
John  X.  McDonald  will  be  manager.     The  main  office 

will  he  in  Carthage. 

*  *       » 

Another  incorporation  of  interest  is  thai  of  the 
Southern  states  Pulp  and  Chemical  Products  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  l'a.  The  charter  was  filed  last 
wick  in  the  State  of  Delaware  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,000,000.  The  new  company  w  ill  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  importers  and  exporters  in  paper  and  paper  ma- 
terials. 

*  #       • 

A  despatch  from  Bangor,  Me.,  says  thai  according 
to  Nathaniel  M.  Jones,  now  of  St.  John,  N.U..  where  be 
is  manager  of  the  Edward  Partington  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company's  various  mills,  pulp  is  still  being  imported 
from  Germany,  and  the  mills  in  that  country  are  run 
ning  and  shipments  are  being  regularly  made,  1,000 
tons  having  been  received  in  New  York  last  week.  Mr. 
Jones  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  of  this  fact  in 
Huston.  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities,  where  he 
had  expected  to  gel  orders  for  pulp,  resulting  from 
an  increased  demand  thai  it  has  been  supposed  would 
be  created  bj  the  European  war.  The  Partington  Mills 
produce  120,000  pounds  of  bleached  sulphite  fibre  per 
24-hour  day  and  there  has  as  yet  been  no  extra  demand 
for  the  product. 

*  *       » 

The  cutting  of  pulp  wood  in  the  north  woods  of  the 
Adirondacks  is  booming  at  this  time.  Altogether  there 
are  now  in  the  woods  in  that  section  over  200  wood- 
choppers   and    teamsters,   and    well   over    24,000     cords 

have  been  cut. 

*  *       » 

The  receivers  of  the  Battle  Island  Paper  Company 
held  a  conference  on  December  2  at  11  a.m.  with  Judge 
Bay  in  Norwich.  Conn.,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
and  passing  upon  the  report  and  account  of  the  re- 
ceivers, which  report  and  account,  inclusive  of  an  un- 
liquidated claim  against  the  state  of  New  York  for 
$1,800,000,  and  property  and  assets  in  Canada  apprais- 
ed at  $383,000  shows  assets  of  the  bankrupt  concern 
aggregating  $2,460,215.88.  The  question  of  allow- 
ing the  receivers.  Cannon.  Spencer  ami  Mitchell,  of 
Syracuse,  sT.OOO  was  also  discussed. 

*  *       * 

Two  tons  of  sorghum  bagasse,  the  waste  product 
of  the  sorghum  syrup  industry,  were  tested  in  a  com- 
mercial way  in  a  straw  board  mill  at  Coffeyville,  Kan. 
The  test  was  successful  and  manufacturers  pronounced 
the  hoard  suitable  for  certain  classes  of  commercial 
work. 


Construction  of  the  big  addition  to  the  plant  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company  at  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  was  began  on  December  1.  The  new 
building  will  he  of  the  same  si/.,'  of  the  present  plant. 
giving  the  company  just  twice  the  room  for  its  busi- 
ness that  it  now  has. 

•  •       • 

Tin'  Tissue  Division  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  held  a  meeting  recently  at  Albany, 
X.Y..  and  11.  II.  Bishop  was  chosen  secretary.  The  di- 
vision made  an  interesting  change  in  its  plan  of  or- 
ganization. Under  the  new  plan  there  will  be  six  sub- 
divisions. The  idea  in  this  plan  is  to  bring  the  mem 
bers  of  the  various  sub-divisions  into  separate  confer 
ence.  These  suh division  are  as  follows:  Toilet,  towels 
and   napkins,  high   grades,  white  and  colored,  Manila 

and  No.  2  white,  waxing  tissues,  paper  stock  tissues. 
Under  the  head  of  "Paper  stock  tissues"  only  manu- 
facturers id'  tissue  from  old   papers  are  included. 

*  »        * 

Complaint  aeaiust  the  advance  in  rates  on  wood 
pulps,  etc..   made   by   the     \nn  Arhor  and   other    Eastern 

railroads  in   Eastern  territory,  effective  November  Hi. 

was  tiled  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
Washington  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers'  As 
sociation  on  December  1.     Prom  the  nature  of  the  com 

plaint    it   is  understood  that   the  advance  ,■ plained   of 

is  in  consequence  of  the  general  advance  in  freighl 
rates  permitted  by  the  Commission  in  Central  French 
Association  territory  in  the  so-called  advance  rate  de 
cision  handed  down  last  July. 


PAPER  SHOES  FOR  MEN  IN  THE  FIELD. 

At  a  re  enl  session  of  the  war  committee  of  the  Ger- 
man Papermakers'  Association  consideration  was  given 
to  the  feasibility  of  manufacturing  foot  coverings  for 
the  men  in  the  field  from  toughened  paper.  During 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  the  Japanese  troops  were  sup- 
plied with  foot  coverings  and  other  articles  of  clothing 
made  from  paper,  which,  during  the  winter  campaign, 
afforded  excellent  protection  against  cold  ami  wet. 
The  paper  used  for  these  articles,  made  from  the  fibres 
of  plants  grow  n  for  the  purpose  by  means  of  the  Japan- 
ese method  of  papermaking,  was  almost  nntearable  and 
apparently  waterproof.  The  footgear  was  stitched 
with  thread  in  the  same  wa\  as  fabrics.  being  formed 
into  shorl  socks  having  soles  and  gaiter  flap-.  Simi- 
lar articles  of  paper  underclothing  protected  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  paper  was  of  a  light  yellow  color,  cross-ribbed 
in  both  directions  on  cadi  side. — Paper,  Inc. 


Harold  Richard  Dunn,  who  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  on  the  city  selling  staff  of  the  Victoria  Pa- 
per and  Twine  Co..  Toronto,  has  enlisted  with  the 
sei  ond  Canadian  contingent  and  is  now  quartered  at 
the  Exhibition  Grounds,  Toronto,  with  the  Twentieth 
Battalion  as  color-sergeant.  Mr.  Dunn  had  several 
years'  military  traing  in  the  Old  Country  and  saw  ser- 
vice during  the  campaign  in  South  Africa. 
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Conditions  in  Norway  and 
Denmark 

Report  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Commercial  Agent,  Dept. 
of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  Paper  and  Pulp  Market. 
Christiania,  Norway,  November  3,  1914. 

The  Norwegian  trade  paper  "Tidsskrift  for  Papirin- 
dustri"  in  their  issue  of  November  1  writes  as  follows: 

Prices  for  news  in  rolls  have  been  very  irregular  and 
changing  almost  daily.  As  mentioned  before,  one 
contract  was  closed  at  220  kroner  ($58.06  per  ton 
(metric  .  probably  owing  to  the  panic  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  more  regular  prices  will  be  quoted  in  the  future. 

The  prices  for  grease-proof  and  glitted  grease-proof 
-ill  showing  a  tendency  to  rise  ami  the  demand 
iOd.  Other  kinds  of  paper  on  the  other  hand. 
such  as  tissue.  M.6.  cap  ami  newspaper  of  light  weight 
are  verj  Utile  m  demand.  The  markets  for  these 
varieties  have  been  China  and  other  over-sea  countries. 
The  supplies,  therefore,  nave  now  to  be  stocked  and 
the  machines  tor  making  these  kinds  of  paper  are  out 
.if  work  and  some  of  the  mills  have  had  to  let  their 
workmen  go. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  prices  for  the  near  fu- 
ture, as  they  arc  changing  every  week.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect,  however,  that  inquiries  will  soon  be  re- 
ceived. The  German,  French  and  Belgian  markets  are 
I  tin-  export,  ami  their  customers  will  have  to  get 
their  supplies  from  other  countries 

Market  for  Cellulose. 

The  cellulose  market  is  at  present  very  quiet.  The 
reason  is  that  Swedish  manufacturers  have  been  clear- 
ing out  their  stock  ami  it  is  noted  that  the  import  to 
Greal  Britain  from  Sweden  during  the  last  few  weeks 
amounted  to  25,000  tons  English)  a  week,  while  Nor- 
way has  only  shipped  aboul  5,000  tons. 

It  has  now  hern  continued  that  the  stocks  at  the  cel- 
lulose mills  in  Norway  are  very  small,  being  vers-  much 
smaller  than  at  this  time  last  year,  for  sulphite  as  wtdl 
as  tor  sulphate.  ( »n  accounl  of  the  Large  sales  for 
prompt  delivery  which  have  been  made  during  the  war. 
the  unsold  quantity  for  delivery  during  the  present 
year  is  also  very  small;  the  statistical  position,  there- 
is  verj  favorable  for  the  sellers. 

Prices  arc  firm,  being  quoted  as  follows:     Sulphite, 

bleached,  per  ton   (English     aboul    $61.33;     sulphite, 

bleaching,  aboul  $46.67;  sulphite,  strong,  about 

i  i  to  -ll  nil;  sulphate,  cellulose,    aboul    $42.67. 

These  prices  are   f.o.b.   Norwegian  shipping  porl   and 

net  cash  a<_'ainsl   document  > 

Wood  Pulp. 

The  pulp  market  also  is  very  quiel  at  present  in 
spite    of    sonic    inquiries.       Then'    should    lie    a    rise     in 

pries  as  the  scarcity   of  the  water  supply  is  making 
itself  very  much   fell   ami  more  so  every  das-. 

Norwegian  trade  paper  "Farraand"  in  its  issue 

hi   November  24  thus  revi  tuation: — 

Those  who  expected  a  great  t >i .» uti  in  the  paper  trade 

consequence  of  the  war  have  been  sadlj    disap 

pointed.       In  the  Brst  days  of  panic,  it  is  true,  fabi 

lom    |  asked,   ami    III    isolated    cases   the\-    were 

p.nd.     But  tin-  market  si. mi  lust   its  anxietj   and 

■  •lire   supplies   and   the   ton,'   has   become    re   .hi. I 

quiet,  with  a  gradual  slowing  down  of  business 

demand   for  moist    mechanical   wood   pulp   has 

appeared  almost  completely,  chiefrj   as 


a  result  of  the  large  importation  into  the  United  King- 
dom on  the  reopening  of  shipping  and  of  the  con- 
tinued interruption  of  shipments  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Reports  published  in  the  daily  papers  with 
respect  to  tlie  water  scarcity  are  by  no  means  encour- 
aging. In  large  districts  of  Norway  the  farmers  will 
have  to  .-art  water  over  long  distances  for  the  cattle 
and  conditions  are  just  as  bad  in  Sweden.  The  out- 
put of  mechanical  pulp  during  the  winter  will  there- 
fore be  greatly  restricted,  unless  heavy  rains  are 
soon  experienced.  The  opinion,  therefore,  may  still 
be  expressed  that  prices  will  be  adjusted  on  a  higher 
level  than  before  the  -war. 

Dry  mechanical  pulp  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  good 
demand  at  advancing  figures.  This  is.  however,  of 
comparatively  little  interest  to  Norwegian  makers  who 
produce  oiiy  small  quantities  of  dry  pulp. 

Cellulose  is  firm,  but   very  quiet. 

The  managing  director  of  one  of  the  mills  of  a  lead- 
ing paper  pulp  company,  informed  a  newspaper  re- 
presentative that  one  of  their  paper  mills  will  be  run 
on  short  time  and  that  from  next  week  it  will  only 
be  run  four  days  a  week,  the  reason  being  shortage  of 
orders.  This  will  affect  some  200  workpeople  who 
will  get  fewer  shifts.  Some  newspapers  had  predicted 
a  boom  in  paper  and  cellulose  during  the  war.  but  the 
reverse  has  happened.  The  demand  is  much  below 
the  normal,  and  prospects  are  far  from  good.  At  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  there  was  a  spurt,  but  since 
then  the  buying  power  has  steadily  decreased  as  the 
consumption  is  considerably  less  than  before,  probably 
because  newspapers  appear  with  fewer  pages  and  the 
printing  of  books  has  almost  ceased. 

Effect  of  Water  Shortage  on  Logging. 

The  continual  drought,  which  has  prevailed  during 
the  summer  throughout  Norway  and  which  is  still 
continuing,  has  caused  considerable  delay  in  the  float- 
ing of  lumber  on  most  of  the  Norwegian  rivers,  while 
on  several  of  the  smaller  risers  the  floating  has  been 
practically    a    failure. 

When  the  large  quantity,  which  has  been  brought 
dosvn  to  the  Glommen  riser,  the  largest  river  in  Nor- 
way, is  taken  into  account,  the  situation  in  that  dis- 
trict is  not  so  bad.  •  >n  most  of  the  smaller  rivers, 
however,  there  arc  large  quantities  of  logs,  which 
cannot  he  brought  any  further.  This  lumber  will  re- 
main in  the  rivers  over  winter,  and  the  frost  and  the 
moisture  ssill  likds  damage  it  to  a  great  extent.  It 
is  calculated  that  about  100,000  logs  arc  thus  lying  in 
the  rivers.  As  frost  and  snow  mas  nosv  set  in  at  any 
time  there  is  only  a  small  chance  of  getting  this  lumber 
dossn   to  the  mills  before  the  spring. 

Swedish  Paper  and  Pulp  Market 
Reports   received    from   Sweden   indicates  that    the 
paper  market  shosss  Bigns  of  improvement,  as  Swedish 

paper  is   finding   its   ssa.s    to  South    America   and    India. 

The  Swedish  paper  industry  at  the  opening  of  the  war 

became  scry  ipiict  simultaneously  with  the  decrease  of 
sales  in  the  home  market  The  tirst  weeks  of  the  panic 
having  passed  the  market  has  now  settled  down  and 
the    Inquiries    from    abroad    are    increasing.      This    has 

I    reference  to  news  paper  in   the  markets  pre- 
viously   exploited  bj    the  German  paper  manufactur- 
er..m  Greece  ami  Turkey  inquiries  for  deliver- 
ies have  been  received  with  offers  to  pas   cash  in  a. I 

sauce,  sshicli  has  not  previously  been  the  custom.  There 
are  even  inquiries  t lom  Egypt  and  aii  Egyptiaa  busi- 
ness  man  recently  visited  Sweden  for  this  purpose. 
South  American  states,  i.e.,  Bolivia,  are  experiencing 
a  lack  ol    paper  ami   are  trying  to  bus    in  Sweden.      In- 
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dia,  which  up  to  the  present  bought  most  of  her  pa-  proved,  the  fibres  produced  being  strong,  silkj  and  unl- 
per  from  Germany,  is  also  inquiring  for  Swedish  pa-  form.  Ground  wood  is  always  much  cleaner  than  sni- 
per. The  prices  are  good  although  lower  than  was  phite,  and  a  better  sheet  of  paper  with  respect  to  clean- 
hoped,  and  sales  of  news  have  taken  place  at  kr  165.00  liness  is  produced  as  the  percentage  of  sulphite  is  re- 
($44)  per  ton(  English)  f.o.b.  the  west  coast  of  Sweden,  dueed.      Besides   this,   sulphite   is    gummy    and    sticks 

Inquiries  for  other  kinds  of  paper  are  also  increasing  to  the  rolls  of  the  machine,  causing  many  breaks  and 

and  prices  are  better,  although  the  rise  in  prices  does  a  consequent  loss  in  production.     Further,  sulphite  and 

not  keep  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  production,  ground  wood  do  not  require  the  same  amount   of  heal 

It  has  been  possible  however  to  demand  stricter  terms  to  evaporate  the  water  from  them,  and  fibre  from  sul- 

of  payment.  phite  contract  differently  from   ground  wood,  causing 

As  far  as  the  export  of  pulp  is  concerned  the  increase  paper  often  to  curl  on  the  edges,  making  trouble  on  the 

is  less  marked,  especially  with   reference  to  shipments  press.       But  perhaps  the  most  important   result  of  Mr. 

to  England.       This,  together  with  the  shortage  of  wa-  Hall's  process  is  that  it  makes  ground  wood  fibres  as 

ter.  has  considerably  decreased  the  production.  uniform  in  length,  thickness  and  strength  as  sulphite. 

The   cellulose   markel    is   unchanged    and    the   prices  This  uniformity  makes  it   possible  to   form   a   sheet    of 

are  firm,  but  the  mills  hope  .luring  the  winter  to  obtain  sufficient  strength  for  commercial  requirements  solely 

higher  prices  as  Finland,  which  is  one  of  their  severest  from  ground  wood,  and  therein,  of  course,  lies  its  prac- 

competitors,  has  ceased  to  export.  tieal   value. 

Imitation   parchment    is   in   great    demand   and   high  "It    is   impossible   to    make    ground    wood    with   any 

prices  are   received.     Kratt   paper  is  also  saleable  at  degree  of  fibre  uniformity  under  the  old  process.    The 

a  higher  price.  stone  is  sharpened  by  the  use  of  a  jig,  and  grinds  until 

Shortage  of  Sulphur  in  Sweden.  it  is  dull  or  glazed  over,  when   il    is  sharpened  again. 

According  to  the  "Svensk  Export"  the  prospects  for  The  quality  of  the  product  is  constantly  changing,  and 
the  Swedish  sulphite  mills  are  not  bright,  since  it  is  in  actual  practice  is  never  uniform.  Mr.  Hall  has  m- 
very  dif ficull  for  them  to  obtain  sulphur  for  producing  vented  an  apparatus  which  diminishes  the  power  re- 
their  boiling  acid.  From  Italy  the  export  of  sulphur  is  quired,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  practical  urn- 
prohibited  and  from  America,  where  supplies  could  Eormity  of  product.  Under  the  old  process  of  making 
be  obtained,  it  is  difficult  to  gel  the  regular  steam-  newsprint  paper,  long  sulphite  fibres  are  mixed  with 
ers  to  carry  it.  Verj  little  sulphur  is  in  the  hands  the  necessarily  diversified  ground  wood  fibres.  These 
of  speculators,  ami  they  therefore  do  not  sell,  unless  a  diversified  fibres  are  reinforced  by  the  sulphite  fibres 
very  high  price  .-an  be  obtained.  The  mills  are  now,  to  provide  requisite  tensile  strength  for  the  sheet  of 
however,  making  energetic  efforts  to  gel  in  a  sufficient  paper. 

supplv.  "The  company  will  also  render  services  in  connec 

Swedish  Pulp  Prices.  ''""  "''''  giyui6  expert  engineering  ami  cost  account- 

The  latest  Swedish  pulp  pri [uoted  are  as  follows:      «ig  advice,  but  this  featur '  its  business  will  onlj   be 

.Mechanical   moist   whit,-      $10.67      to   .til'. (ID  advisory    and    incidental    to    its    mam    purposes,    and    it 

Do.  dry  white                                    _"_'  67     to    24.00  w'"  ,l(lt  enter  the  field  already   occupied  by  engineers 

Sulphite,  prime,  easy  bleached    '.'.       44.  01  and  accountants. " 

|)(,    strong                                         40  00    to    41  M  ^''-  Hall,  the  inventor  ol  the  new   process,  who  Das 

Sulphate,  easy' bleached,  ordinary      40^00    to    4K:',:i  l"'"'"  l'"1'  several  years  the  general  snperintemlent   of 

Do    stron"'                                         it)  00    to    41  ■'>'■',  ''"'  St-  ,;,'-'s  Paper  Company  s  nulls,  lefl  the  employ- 

AJl'per  English  ton,  f.o!b.  Swedish  ports.  '""'"   "''  lh''r  company   last   week.     Although   he  will 

retain  his  residence  in  Carthage,  he  will  have  an  office 

with  the  Taggart  Paper  Company  suite  in  the  Sherman 

NEW  PROCESS  FOR  SAVING  SULPHITE.  building  here.    Be  is  considered  one  of  the  best-versed 

Mr.  George  C.  Sherman,  whose  ua has  been  con-  ""'"  '"  tl";  s,i".''  on  ""'  s",'■l",',  "''  ""'  -'i"'11"-  "r  l'"1!' 

uected  with  investigations  on  the  slower  running  of  pa-  '"'     paper-maJung. 
per  machines  in  order  to  make  greater  profits,  is  now 

undertaking  with  Mr.  Hall,  a  director  of  the  Taggart  HARD  PAPER  DRINKING  TANKARDS. 

Paper  Company,  and  Fred.  H.  Clark,  of  New  York,  the  owing   to   the   requirements   of   the   troops   passing 

formation  of  a  company   to  be  known  as  the  Hall   Pro-  through  that   city,  a    Dusseldorf  manufacturer  has  pre- 

cess   Corporation,   incorporated    under    the    laws     of  seated    to   the    National    Women's    Association    10,000 

the  state  of  New   York,  and  has  already  begun  busi-  hard  paper  drinking  tankards,  made  on  his  special  ma- 

ith  offices  in  tin-  Sherman  Block  in  this  city.  The  chines.     Thej    are  cylindrical   in  shape  and  of  wound 

company   has   a   capital   of   $100,000.  gray  paper,  3  1-5  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  high, 

The  company,  according  to  Mr.  Sherman,  "is  organ-  internally  coated  with   paraffin.     These   tankards  ar< 

ized   primarily   to   introduce   a    uew    process   and    ap-  produced  so  cheaply  that   hot   or  cold   beverages  can 

paratus   for   making   chemical   pulp    invented    by    .Mr.  be  Bupplied  to  soldiers  on  the  trains,  to  be  consumed 

Hall,  and  for  which  a  patent  is  pending.    Although  the  while   travelling,   the    receptacles    being   then    thrown 

apparatus  has  not  been  fully  installed,  nevertheless  the  away  to  save  rinsing.      This  fact  alone  has  so  far  ren- 

new  process  has  been  in  partial  operation  at  the  mills  dered  them  specially  applicable  to  the  Dusseldorf  lied 

of  the  Taggarts  Paper  Company  at    Felts    Mills    and  Cross  Hospital. 

Great  Bend  for  six  weeks  past  with  complete  success.  The  machine  winds  five  layers  of  paper    containing  a 

The   inventor  claims  that   he  will   be  able   to   produce  large  proportion  of  ground  wood   .  bending  them   into 

standard  newsprint   from  ground  wood  alone,  without  a  solid  body  and  fastening  on  the  cap.    By  the  machine 

the  use  of  any  sulphite.  in  question  15  to  30  tankards  a  minute  can  be  produced. 

"Mr.  Hall  is  not   ready   to  disclose  all  the  details  of  The   base   of  the   tankard   can    be   put    on    by    hand,    by 

his  invention  at  present,  but  is  willing  to  state  that  a  which  means  the  paraffin  .-an  likewise  be  applied.     The 

very   large   increase   in   production   will    be  seeured    for  vessels  can  also  he  used  ;,s  pasteboard   boxes  for  keep- 

a  given  power.     Moreover,  the  quality  is  greatly  im-  ing  small  articles. — Paper  Trade  Journal. 
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W.   .1.   Gage,    head   of   W.   J.   Gage   and    Company, 

Toronto  and   Kinleith   Paper  Mills  of  St.   Catharines, 

■  n  elected  president  of  the  Toronto  branch  of 

the    Victorian    Order   of   Nurses   suc< ling   the    late 

Col.  I>.  R.  Wilkie. 

The  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Montreal, 
who  have  plants  at  Merritton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ontario 
and  turn  out  fifty  thousand  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  an- 
nually, have  declared  their  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  one  and  three  quarters  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  company. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the 
fiscal  year,  just  ended,  including  moneys  borrowed 
within  the  twelvemonth,  is  $19,577,414  and  the  total 
expenditure,  capital  and  ordinary,  about  $20,000,000. 
The  biggest  drop  in  the  estimates  was  about  half  a 
million  dollars  in  Crown  Lands,  the  chief  decline  be- 
ing  in  the  revenue  from  timber. 

II  R.  Pousette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner. 
Beunos  Aires,  Argentina,  has  written  to  several  paper 
manufacturing  firms  pointing  out  the  opportunities 
which  exist  for  doing  business  in  that  republic.  Be 
says  thai,  owing  to  the  elimination  for  the  present  of 
competition  from  Germany,  Prance,  Belgium  and  Aus 
tria  and  the  strong  possibility  of  its  being  much  wea- 
kened for  a  long  time  in  the  future.  Canadian  paper 
manufacturers  have  ;,  most  unique  opportunity  to 

a     solid     foothold     in     the    markets    of     Latin     America. 

Argentina  lias  for  some  time  been  passing  through 
a  financial  crisis  hut  eventually  she  will  emerge  From 
it  stronger  and  much  wiser  for  the  experience  and 
better  aide  to  take  advantage  of  her  boundless  re 
Bources.  The  Republic  will  he  the  first  in  South  Amer- 
ica to  recover  from  the  present  situation  and.  therefore, 
should  receive  the  earliest  consideration.  Mr.  i'mis- 
sette  asks  for  the  fullest  negotiations  and  that  firms 
Bend  him  information  with   regard  to  samples,  prices, 

etc. 

Many    friends    in    the    paper   ami    publishing    trade 

learned  with  regret  last  week  of  the  death  of  Chester 

I'..   Ames,   former  secretary    of  the   Printers   Board   of 

Toronto,    and    later    manager   of   the    Ait    Pub 

IkhiiiL'   Company,   Toronto,    who   was    found    dead    in    a 

..ii    a    Mississippi    steamer   near    Memphis. 

Temi..   with   a    Indict    wound    in    his   heart.       Mr.     Ames 

•  It    Toronto    onlj     a    few     days    before    and    worry 

over  business  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  is  believed 

...   driven    him    temporarily      insane.         William 

Hoh.  mer  resident  of  Toronto,  who  has  been 

ted  with  the  newspaper  business  since  1891  and 

President    and   General    Manager   of   the    Detroit 

irdaj    Night"   also  died   last   week.     His   father 

citj   auditor  of  Toronto. 

banquet  tendered  lion   w   II   Hearst,  Prem 

lany  old  friends  and  admirers  in  Saull 
i>nt     at    which    over    lour    hundred    guests 

present    thi    Premier  annoui d  that  a  rigorous 

ol  development  of  Northern  Ontario  would  he 
islation  which  will  he 
in    Of   the   (  >ntai  io 


islature  permitting  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  where 
the  timber  has  fallen  or  is  going  to  waste,  hut  re-iter- 
ated that  Canadian  mills  would  he  amply  safeguarded 
in  the  matter.  He  thought  that  allowing  the  cutting 
and  export  of  pulp  wood  by  tile  settlers  would  in  a 
large  measure  relieve  unemployment. 

The  new  combination  pasting  machine,  which  was 
recently  installed  in  the  plant  of  Ilinde  and  Daucfa 
Paper  Company  of  Canada  in  Toronto,  for  the  making 
of  wall  hoard,  fibre  hoard  and  fibre  boxes  is  now  in 
operation.  The  machine  is  loo  feet  lime  and  80  inches 
wide  and  has  a  capacity  of  twenty  tons  per  day.  In 
the  production  of  the  new  lines  jute,  chip  and  filled 
board  are  used.  The  fibre  boxes  and  containers  are 
non-puncturing  and  waterproof  and  are  being  used 
largely  for  shipping  purposes. 

An  order  has  been  granted  winding  up  the  Owen 
Sound  Lumber  Company  which  was  incorporated  in 
1910  with  a  nominal  capital  stock  which  was  afterwards 
increased  to  $200,000.  A  statement  issued  a  W-w  months 

ago  showed   that   the  company    had   a   deficit    of  $20,000. 

lion.  Robert  Jaffray,  of  Toronto,  who  is  president 
of  the  Globe  Printing  Company,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Imperial  l'.ank  of  Canada  succeeding 
the   late   I).   K.   Wilkie.     Mr.  Jaffray   is  eighty  years 

of  age  hut  is  very  vigorous.  The  Imperial  l'.ank  is 
some  times  looked  upon  by  the  trade  as  the  bank  of  the 
paper  and  pulp  makers,  in  this  respect,  that  a  number 
of  paper  manufacturers  in  this  line  are  shareholders 
ami  numerous  paper  firms  carry  their  acounta  in  the 
institution. 

Next  month  P.  M.  Kllis.  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
big  envelope  factory  of  Barber-Ellis,  Limited,  at 
1 '.rant ford,  will  remove  to  Toronto  to  take  full  charge 
of  the  buying  and  selling  end  of  Barber-Ellis,  Limit 
ed,  relieving  his  father.  .1.  P.  Ellis,  who.  for  over  forty 
years  has  been  identified  with  the  paper  trade  and  be- 
ing in  his  70th  year,  i--  desirous  of  being  reliev- 
ed   of   a    portion    of   the    h..i\\     responsibility    which    he 

has  borne  as  Manager  ami  Treasurer  of  tl ompany 

for  such  a  lone  period.  Charles  C.  Ellis,  another  son 
of  .1.  I-'.  Ellis,  will  become  manager  of  the  factory  at 
I '.rant  for. I.  which,  during  the  past  year,  turned  out 
over  three  hundred   million  envelopes, 

So improvements   have   been   made  to   the  plant    of 

the  Dryden  Timber  and  Lower  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont.    The 

smelt,  r  has  been  rebuilt  as  well  as  both  sides  of  the 
recovery  room.  About  one  thousand  tons  per  month 
of  pure  kraft  fibre  pulp  are  being  turned  out  and  a 
large  proportion  has  been  contracted  for  during  the 
coming  year.  The  company  are  now  making  a  kraft 
sheathing  paper,  which  is  largelj  used  h.\   builders  and 

for  which    the   Standard    Paper   Co.   George   Street.   To 

ronto,  have  been  appointed  se|iin._'  agents. 
Ritchie   ami    Ramsay,    Limited.   Toronto,    have  just 

placed  on  the  market  a  new  brand  of  paper  which  will 
I.,     known   as   "Kotedbond   "      It    coiiies    in   sepia,   while 

and  azure  ami  w  ill  take  excellently  half  tones  and  all 

line  art  work  The  firm  report  that  during  the  past 
month  their  plant  has  been  busier  than  any  month  since 
the   outbreak   of  the   w  ai 
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CANADIAN     MARKETS 

The  news  print  mills  continue  busy  and  prices  are 
firm.  The  outlook  is  not  much  changed  from  the  last 
report,  and  the  demand  is  good.  Many  contracts  will 
be  renewed  within  the  next  lew  weeks  and  some  manu- 
facturers think  that  the  prevailing  quotation  will  he 
about  a  dollar  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  during  the  past 
year.  Book  and  writing  mills  are  not  rushed  but  reporl 
thai  business  seems  to  he  picking  up  a  little,  although 
still  spotty.  The  falling  off  in  nut  put  since  the  war  has 
been  estimated  from  HI  to  20  per  cent,  hut  a  number 
of  firms,  which  have  held  back  catalogues,  are  now 
taking  fresh  courage  and  going  ahead  with  their  un- 
dertakings in  the  printing  line.  Several  printing  hous- 
es in  Toronto  arc  figuring  on  large  contracts  alter  the 
first  of  the  year.  Business  establishments  are  now  get- 
ting used  to  the  war  and  are  talking  more  about  busi- 
ness and  less  about   the  unpleasantness  in   Europe. 

Wrapping  papers  are  quiel  in  all  lines.  There  is 
never  much  life  to  the  trade  during  December  and  this 
year  is  no  exception.  No  improvement  is  looked  for 
until  alter  the  holidays.  In  the  meantime  many  mills 
and  warehouses  are  improving  the  time  during  the 
present  month  by  taking  stock.  Others  arc  conducting 
experiments  on  mw  lues  and  experts  have  arrived 
from  foreign  countries  to  tr\  producing  glassine, 
greaseproof,  parchments  and  other  ranges  of  paper. 
While  some  of  these  . •  \ periiueii t s  have  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful, the\  have  not  ye1  reached  a  stage  where 
anything  definite  can  be  given  out.  Coated  paper  mills 
report  that  business  is  good  to  what  it  has  been.  The 
demand  for  ground  wood  pulp  continues  fair  and  prices 
remain  about  the  same.  Water  conditions  have  im- 
proved w  ith  se\  eral  mills. 

Sulphite  pulp  shows  a  tendency  to  decline  and  as  a 
result    it    is   not    thouuht    thai    book   and   writing   plants. 

whose  contracts  expire  at  tin-  end  of  1914  for  sulphite 
will  raise  prices.  Whatever  increase  there  is  in  sul- 
phite they  will  pocket  the  i,kv  and  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness at  the  old  figure  -at  least,  for  a  while,  a-  on.-  of 
the  largesl  producers  remarked  this  week  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  unwise  to  elevate  prices  with  the 
market  for  tine  papers  in  the  rather  quiet  condition 
that  it  is.  During  the  past  few  weeks  one  leading  firm 
received  an  order  for  about  one  hundred  and  fiftj  tons 
of  art  photo-paper,  which  is  being  used  by  a  large 
catalogue  house  for  printing  half-tones  in  the  place  of 
coated  Stock,  besides  being  considerably  lighter  and 
saving  much  in  postage.  Manufacturers  of  Canadian 
writing  papers  have  placed  some  patriotic  papetries  on 
the  market  sin.  ,■  the  war  which  have  had  a  big  demand 
and  other  fancy  lines  of  decorative  paper,  which  for- 
merly came  from  Germany,  arc  being  produced  in  the 
Dominion.  A  canvass  made  of  the  wholesale  stationers 
and  jobbing  houses  in  Toronto  during  the  past  week 
elicits  the  information  that  business  is  very  good,  all 
things  being  considered,  although  orders  from  the  West 
have  fallen  off  considerably. 

All  business  firms  are  being  urged  to  use  Made-in- 
Canada  papers  and  statistics  show  that  there  has  been 
about  six  million  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  paper  which 


Canadians  have  been  buying  every  year  in  preference 
to  Canadian  paper.  The  average  price  paid  for  this 
paper  would  run  about  twelve  cents,  and  it,  therefore, 
means  that  about  fifty  thousand  tons  have  been  import- 
ed, which  a  competent  authority  states  would  repre- 
sent the  annual  product  of  seventeen  mills  employing 
about  three  thousand  workmen,  each  supporting  a 
family.  lie  points  out  that  quality  for  quality  and 
price  for  price,  the  Canadian  papers — except  a  very 
few  brands  which  are  not  yet  made  in  the  Dominion — ■ 
are  superior  to  imported.  Canadian  business  firms 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  for  papers  made  in 
the  Dominion.  In  fact,  some  influential  houses  which 
have  recently  sent  out  holiday  literature  talking  up 
Made  in-Canada  products,  have  had  their  printing  done 
on  German  coated  and  other  imported  stock,  and  it  is 
reported  that  one  Canadian  hank  recently  placed  an 
order  for  several  thousand  dollars  in  calendars  with  a 
concern  across  the  border.  It  would  perhaps  do  many 
firms  a  world  of  good  to  practice  a  little  more  con- 
sistency. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock,  business  is  quiet,  and  it 
is  not  expected  that  any  material  change  in  prices  will 
take  place  until  after  the  new  year.  Some  lines  are, 
however,  holding  their  own  but  in  the  big  centres 
things  are  slackening  Off  and  null-  are  purchasing  cau- 
tiously and  in  limited  quantities. 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 

Paper. 

N.ws     rolls  .  $1.95  to  $205  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News    sheets  i.  $2.10  to  $2.15  at  Tii ill.  in  carload  lots. 

News     she.-t    ,  $2.20  to  $2.75,  depending  on  quantity. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers    ton  lots),  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers     carload).  No.  2,  4.25c. 

Book  papers     ton  lots..  No.  l'.  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1.  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

Book  papers    ton  lots  ,  No.  1.  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writ ings,   1 '  2.C  up. 

Sulphite  bond.  6%C.  to  7!/£c. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

I'd...  -1.00 

Manila.  I',.  $2.85  to  $3.25. 

Manila.  No.  2.  $3.10  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 

Dnglazed  Kraft.  $3.90  to  *4.o0. 

Glazed  Kraft.  $4  75. 

Pulp. 

Ground  w I  pulp     at   mill  .  $16.00  to  $1*.00. 

Ground  wood,  $22  to  $25  delivered. 

Sulphite   (unbleache.c.  $45  to  $46,  del.   in  Canada. 

Sulphite    (unbleached  .  $46  to  $47,  deliver,-, 1  in  U.S. 

Sulphite  (bleached    $58  to  $60. 

Sulphite     bleached  ,  $59  up.  delivered  in  U.S. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1   hard  shavings,  $2.00  to  $2.05,  Toronto. 
No.  1   soft   white   shavings,  $1.85. 
No.    1    mixed  shavings.  55c. 
White  blanks.  $1.00. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 
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yrainary  ledger  stock,  $1.15. 

No.  2  book  stock.  50c. 

No.  1  book  stock.  90o. 

N',>.  1   Manila   envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 

No.  1   print  Manilas,  60c. 

Folded  new  a 

Over  is£ 

No.  1  dean  mixed  paper,  25c  to  30c. 

Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

\,,,  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  «p6 . 00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.75. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 

Black  linings.  $1.75. 

New  lighl  flannelettes,  $5.00. 

Ordinary  satinets.  $1.00. 

Flock.  $1.10. 

Tailor  rags.  90c. 

.Manila   rope,  -"'  i    to  3. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  95c. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book— News— Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News.  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  514c  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in   large   quantities; 

rl.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7y2c- 
Sulphite  Bond,  6%c  to  8y2c. 
Writing   Manila    5c. 
Colored  Posters  4c  to  5c.  per  lb. 
Paper  •">'  -c  to  7c. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 
$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1   ton.  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 

tied  Broun,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons, 
15;  1  ton.  3.15;  less,  $3.25. 

B.  Manila,  ear  lots,  $2.85;  ■">  tons,  $2.95;  -  tons.  $3.05; 
1  ton.  $3.  15;  less.  $:i.25. 

No.    2     Manila.    ■  I     LOj    ■"•    Ions.    $:',.2I>;    2    tons 

• 
No.    1    Manila,   ear    lot-.   $3.25;   5   tons.    $3.45;    2    tons, 

$:!.:.:>;  1  t  -  s  75. 

•aft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

car  lots.    •  ,ns    *3    15;  2  tons,  $:!  :',:, .    1 

ton  |  |  >8.75. 

Fil.r.  (3.50. 

Manila.  B..  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 

rjiioting   10  per  cenl   Off  the   above   prices   mi 
ing. 

Pulp. 

sulphite  easy  bleaching    M  '•  to  N  •  POT  ton. 
i  •  per  ton. 

ed  siiiplnt.     •  .1  to     ■''  per  ton 

i  mi 
<i   w I  livered    United 
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NEW     YORK     MARKETS 

Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  December  12,  1914. 

During  the  interval  then'  has  been  little  change  in 
the  ground  wood  situation.  Supplies  for  immediate  de- 
liver} are  rather  scarce  as  most  manufacturers  have 
contracted  lor  their  entire  output  until  the  first  of 
the  year  or  later.  Some  mills  are  well  sold  up  for 
a  large  part  of  their  product  for  the  coming  year.  There 
is  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  pulp  being  delivered  to 
certain  paper  mills  in  this  country  at  a  mill  price  con- 
siderably below  the  present  market  value.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  obtain  any  appreciable 
supply  of  ground  wood  for  less  than  $17.50  at  the 
pulp  mill  for  January  delivery.  That  the  value  is  held 
firmly  by  all  grinders  is  not  questioned  by  paper  ma- 
kers. 

There  has  heen  a  little  more  activity  in  the  sulphite 
market,  hut  the  price  tone  is  still  somewhat  weaker 
than  a  month  ago.  Prices  of  all  grades  of  foreign  cel- 
lulose have  reflected  an  easier  tone.  It  was  reported 
that  a  Scandinavian  mill  offered  2.">un  tuns  of  strong 
unbleached  c.i.f.  American  ports.  1.90c,  for  immediate 
shipment.  The  offer  did  not  receive  anything  hut  in- 
different replies  from  purchasers.  It  was  said  that  the 
offer  was  probably  made  to  clear  the  sulphite  mills  of 
all  supplies  on  hand  before  the  elose  of  navigation. 
Bleached  sulphite  is  rather  quiet,  and  is  quoted  at 
2.85c  to  3c,  ex  dock.  Easy  bleaching  is  fairly  firm 
at  2.20c  to  2.30c  ex  dock.  Kraft  is  rather  quiet  and 
is  weak  for  spot  delivery  and  strong  for  contract  ship- 
ment. 

Both  domestic  and  foreign  hilts  have  heen  inactive 
during  the  interval.  The  market  has  heen  featureless 
and  weak.  Linens  can  he  obtained  at  lower  prices 
than  six  weeks  ago,  despite  the  emhargo  on  all  grades 
of  paper  stock  from  Germany.  There  seems  to  he  a 
fair  storage  supply  available  in  New  York  at  pre- 
sent.     Roofing    rags    are    dull    ami    weak. 

Bagging  and  rope  are  quiet  and  weak.  Export 
business  in  waste  twines  and  cordage  is  quiet  as  most 
consuming    count  ties    are    involved    in    the    European 

Will'. 

Old  Waste  papers  weie  reported  to  he  weaker  and 
quieter  than  at  any  time  this  year.  There  is  some 
keen  competition  among  the  packers  of  Bhavings  on 
contracts  with  large  pi  inters  and  binderies  for  supplies 
covering  1915  Binders  are  asking  higher  prices  for 
Bhavings  than  last  year  and  packers  cannot  afford  to 

pay  the  advances  asked.  Old  Manilas  and  krafts 
are    in   quiel    demand   and    weak    in   price,         Book   stock 

is  moving  better  than  anj  other  grade  hut  values  are 
lower  than  a  month  ago,  Mixed  papers  are  moving 
at  about  the  costs  nf  packing  and  shipping, 

Pulp. 

Ground  Wood,  No    I,  $20  to  $25.50,  delivered. 
Broun. l  Wood.  No.  2.  $17  delivered. 

Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2's  to  _' '  •_..  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1  95c  to  2.10c,  ex  dock 

New     Vull, 

Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3  35c,  delivered, 

Bleached    sulphite,    impt..    2.85c    to    3.05c,    e\    duck,    New 

York 

Kas\   Bleaching,  imp!  .  2.20c  to  2.3 \  dock,  N  Y 

Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2 to  2  15c  es  dock,  VY 

Bleached  sulphate,  impt  .  2  80c  to  3.00c,  es  dock,  N  Y. 
Pulp,  2. to  2  15c  m  dock,  New   fork. 
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Paper. 

There  has  been  spotty  buying  in  paper  during  the 
interval.  Jobbers  report  in  some  cases  a  slight  im- 
provement to  business  in  all  grades.  Mills  anticipate 
a  dull  tone  to  business  until  well  into  next  month  after 
stork-taking  and  the  closing  of  accounts  for  the  year. 
With  the  opening  of  the  stork  exchanges  in  New  York, 
there  was  a  revival  of  optimism  and  the  effect  has  been 
encouraging  so  far  as  talk  in  the  trade  is  concerned. 
Collections  were  reported  to  be  a  little  freer  than  for 
some  time.  A  steady  demand  and  normal  contract  eon- 
sumption  is  the  description  of  the  newsprint  situation. 
Contract  renewals  for  the  coming  year  have  been  rath- 
er slow  in  maturing.  Prices  for  the  coming  year,  it  is 
thought  by  some  may  average  about  $2.00  a  ton  high- 
er than  last  year,  owing  to  the  higher  costs  of  ground 
wood  pulp.  Sheet  news  remained  steady  at  2.30,  New 
York.  Side  runs  moved  fairly  well  at  current  values 
Wrapping  papers  reflected  a  quiet  tone  and  were  in 
poor  demand.  It  was  reported  that  prices  on  wood 
Manilas  were  rather  weak.  Other  grades  remained 
firm  in  value.  Some  manufacturers  of  bag  paper  were 
unable  to  deliver  on  contracts  as  they  were  without 
sufficient  supplies  of  ground  wood  to  make  the  pa- 
per. Book  papers  showed  an  improvement  with  the 
season  publication  business  now  on  in  full  swing. 
Prices  are  firm,  but  unsatisfactory  so  far  as  profits  are 
concerned.  The  mills  which  advanced  prices  in  the 
west  were  forced  to  reduce  them  again  on  account  of 
the  falling  oil'  in  demand.  There  has  been  a  poor  de- 
mand for  boards  of  all  grades  ami  a  number  of  mills 
have  shut  down.  Prices  remain  unchanged.  The  tis- 
sue  market   was   reported   weaker  and    featureless   as 
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I  Mortise   Wheels,   Spur,   | 

!  Bevel  and  Miter  ! 

I  X 

Castings  of  semi-steel  by  our    improved     method    + 
of    machine     molding,  thus     insuring     uniform 
^pacmg,    true    rims    and    smooth    running    with     high 
efficiency.      Teeth  of  both 


mortise  wheels  and  pinion 
finished  by  accurate  gear  cutting  machinery.  Design- 
ers and  builders  of  water  wheel  harness. 

Send   for  Catalogue  No.  38 

H.  W.  Caldwell   &   Son  Co. 

50  Church  Street      17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


far  as  the  movement  of  any  appreciable  tonnage  was 
concerned.  Writings,  bonds  and  ledgers  moved  quietly 
and  with  little  snap.  Prices  were  essentially  unchang- 
ed, ('over  papers  and  specialties  were  without  much 
snap.  Some  eolors  are  scarce  and  values  are  higher. 
Paper  bag  manufacturers  have  been  curbing  produc- 
tion on  account  of  a  poor  demand.  There  are  low 
stocks  of  bags  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  turn  of  the  year  will  bring  a  good 
demand   and   firm   prices. 

Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper: — 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 

News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 

News,  side  runs.  2.25,  f.o.b.  New   York. 

News,  sheets.  2.30,  f.o.b.  New   York. 

News,  sheets.  2.35,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

Hook  papers,  car  lots,  M.P.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 

Writing   paper,   superfine,    13%c   to   17c,   del.   east   of 

Miss.  Kiver. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,   lie  del.  cast   Miss  R. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  easl  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  .Miss.  River. 
Writ in>:  paper,  engine  sized,  4'L-c  to  8c,  east   Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east   of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper.  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Linen  paper.  7c  to  18c,  delivered  east   of  Miss.   River, 
Manila  jute,  ">i  ,,-  to  •">'  Lc.  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2. (15c  to  3.25c,  delivered. 
£raft,  No.  i.  $3.75  to  b.  New   York. 

Kraft.  No.  2,  $3.35  to  $3.60  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news.  $27  per  t<  n.  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw.  $25  per  ton.  delivered. 

W 1  pulp  board.  $40  per  ton.  delivered. 

Tissue    white,  cylinder,   IT1  •  to  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier.  50c   f.O.b    New    York 


+++++++++++*++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


MATERIAL  FOR  LARGE  PAPER  SACKS  AND 
OTHER  PURPOSES. 

One  of  the  most  active  branches  of  European  paper 
manufacture  is  now  the  production  of  large  woven  or 
other  sacks  from  paper.  The  few  nulls  which  make 
paper  sacking  in  Germany  and  Austria  are  engaged  day 
and  night  on  paper  intended  to  replace  the  jute  sack- 
ing.      The    factories    making    large    bag    machines    are 

fully  occupied  as  well  as  those  making  strengthened 
paper  by  the  insertion  of  a  wire  or  woven  tissue  be 
tween  two  layers  of  paper,  or  by  conducting  the  same 

into  one  web  by  pasting.  These  papers  Bueh  as  papy 
rolin,  thread  paper,  etc.)  serve  for  the  manufacture 
of  specially  durable  large  paper  sacks. 

('repe  papers  of  sofl  tough  fibre  are  specially  adapt- 
ed to  the  production  of  articles  such  as  sock's. 
etc.,  the  demand  for  the  army  being  exceptionally  large 
and  stocks  of  wool  and  cotton  goods  being  very  low. 

German  cigarette  manufactures  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  French  papers,  although  German  and 
Austrian  qualities  are  equally  as  good.  Manufacturers 
in  the  two  last  named  countries  are  thus  working  to 
their  full  capacity.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
the  Japanese  troops  wore  socks  and  other  garments 
of  paper.  The  article  was  ontearable  and  water-tight 
being  of  a  light  yellow  palp  color,  and  was  made  by 
a  special  Japanese  process.-  Paper  Trade  Journal. 

ERRATUM— On  Page  709  this  issue  ]s>  eol.  21st  line, 
for  "19  deg.  !•'."  read  "175  deg.  F." 
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PULP     AND     P  A  I'  E  R     MAUAZINE 


CONSULTING     ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Ml  M     AM    90C  I'.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries   Solicited. 

30S  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Lift   Bldg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.    -     Toronto,  Ont. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY,  B&feMci 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,    Pulp    and    Fibre 
Mills.     Examination     of 
Mill     Properties,    Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon 

Building,  309  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 

ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 

J0S.H.WALLACE&C0. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birk»   Bldg..  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,   E.C. 


L  rUin."    Li.  Col.  1    J  D  .M.f«u».F.E. 

LALIBERTE  &  MARQUIS 

FOREST    ENC.INEERS 

Un.il   I                                   '        ■"m.-ni 
ion 

7J  MOUNTAIN  HILL     Phon.   Mr       QUI  Bl  1 

Forest     Engineer 

LAUDERBURN,    D.   F...    Forest 
Engineer.        Timber     Estimates,  I 
Forest        Surveys        and       Maps,  ' 

Room  6030,     Metropolitan    I  lf< 

Bide.,    New   York. 


E.  R.  BARKER 


Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  An..  Chem.  Soc.  M.  I 

Plans,  estimates  aud  open 

ichlng  Plants,  1  le 

B  ■  ach  i  ;',':":  and  • 


1U    I'l 


79  Milk  St..  Bosto 


Bo 


Bo 


rd.    Pulp 


omplete     Pape 

Conlinr  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms,  tc 
omies  in  Cost  of  Production.  Stu 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  I 
ciency  of  Operation.  Efficiency 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Dry 
Ventilating.  Lighting 
Materials  for  Industri 
kinds 


.11, 


OFFICE  OF  i  B.  NIB 

CONSULTING    ENGINEER 
ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


HERBERT   S.    KIMBALL, 

M.Am   Soc.CE.,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E. 

MILL  ARCHITECT  AND 
ENGINEER 

es  St..       Ill  Devonshire  St.. 


T.   PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Engineers  and  Architects 

Plans   and    Specifications   for   Pulp   and   Paper   Mills 

Power  Plants  and  other  lnduslnal  Works 
CORISTINE  BLDG.  Continental  life  Bldg.. 

MONTREAL.  Toronlo. 

Bank  of  British  North  America  Bldg..  Sl.John.N.B. 
Bell  Tel.:  M.  J890  Tel.:  M.  5917 


Stebbins  Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burner 
Digester  Linings,  Reclaimers,  Etc. 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  N.Y. 

Plans,   Estimates    and    Specifications     or  Paper 
Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Water  Power  and  Hydro-Electric  Developments 


C.  E.  Eaton.  M.  Am.  Soc.  ME.     J.  P   Biownell.  C.E 

EATON    &    BROW  NELL 

Consulting   Engineers  &   Architects 
Pspsr,  Pulp  and  Fibn  Mills,  Water,  Stum  and  Electri 

Power  Development.  Eiamin.i I  P 

Consiill.il, on  Reports 

SMITH  BLDG-  WATERTOWN,  N.Y 


Alex.  Annandale 

Experienced  and  Practical 
PAPER  MAKER 

Now  open  in  advise  and  report  on 
Paper       Mills      and       to      suggest 
improvements    in     efficiency     and 
imy. 

FEES    MODERATE 

Box  30         Windsor  Mills,  Quebec 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL   COMPANY 


St.  Austell,    England 


Easton.    Pa..   U.S. A 
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Abitibi    Operations — April    15       ..     235 

Accurate     Measurement     (Ed.)  — 

.luiy    15 415 

Action  of  Air  and  Carbon  Dioxide 
on   Bleaching   Solutions — Jan.   1.       15 

Alcohol   from    Spent    Sulphite   Li- 
quor— May   1 267 

Alum.    How    to    Dissolve    It — Aug. 

1 52 

--'American  Labor  Organizers  Have 
Eye  on  Canadian  Paper  Mills — 
—Feb.  1 03 

American  Pulp   and    Paper   Asso- 
ciation— March   1 136 

American  Wood    Pulp    Refunds — 
Jan.  1 2 

Amusements  for  Paper  Mill  Town- 
ships—July   1 39S 

Argentine  Paper  Industry  —  Feb. 

kS 52 

Argentina  Paper   Mills    —  May   15     311 

Ascertaining   the    Machine    Direc- 
tion of  Paper  —  Aug.  1 460 

Association   Team  Work — Mar.   1.      123 

Association     of     Japanese     Paper 
.Mills— April  1 209 

Ash     of     Sulphite     Wood     Pulp — 

April    1 200 

Auction    of    Pulp    Limits.    Quebec 

—April   15 232 

B. 

Balsam   Fir.   I'hoto-Micrographs — 

Peb.   15 98 

Balsam    Fir    for    Pulpwood — April 

15 250 

Bamboo  for  Paper  Maufacture  — 

.May   1 284 

Bamboo,      Production     of     Paper 

f  i  Mm     Nov.   15 653 

1 '.ii  hurst    Lumber    Company    New 

.Mill     July    15 423 

Beaters.    Notes   on    Efficiency   of — 

Nov.    15 647 

Belgo-Canadian  Improvements  — 

May    1 269 

Belt  Driving— May  1 276 

Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp  Stan- 
dard Test   for— April   1 203 

Bleaching  Efficiency  —  Sept.  1   . .      510 
Bleaching    Qualities    —    Tests    — 

July    15 430 

Bleaching     Solutions,     Notes     on 

Some  Recent  Studies  of  Air  and 

Carbon  Dioxide  on — Jan  1  ..  ..  15 
Blues  for  Ledger  Stock — April  15  231 
Boards — Making    B — on    a     Four- 

drinier — Jan  15 44 

Boiler  Feed  Water,  Treatment  and 

Application  of — July  15 434 

Boiler    Efficiency — How    to    Build 

up— April    15 250 

British  Markets.  Past  and  Present 

—Feb.  1 84 

Brompton   News   Mill — Mar   15    . .      175 
Brown  Mechanical  Pulp  or  Leath- 

erboard — Feb.   1 91 

Business  Conditions   (Ed.) — Dec  1     675 
Business    Outlook    (Ed.) — Dec    15     705 

C. 

Calenders.   Dull   Edges    in    Super- 
Calendered  Paper — May  1   . .    . .     258 


Canadian   Forestry    Convention  — 

July   1 39« 

Canada's   Forest   Resources — June 

1 333 

Canadian   Paper  in  Japan   (Ed.) — 

May   15 289 

Can.    Pulp  and   Paper  Association 

(Ed.)— Dec.  1 675 

Can.    Pulp  and   Paper  Association 

— Jan.   15 32 

Canada's  position  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry—July 15 421 

Can.    Press   Association    Meets    in 

Toronto— July  15 427 

Can.  School  of  Paper  Making  (Ed.) 

—March  18 159 

Can.   Pulp   and    Paper   Convention 

—March   1 130 

Can.    Pulp    Possibilities    in    China 

—Sept.   15 548 

Can.   Pulp  and   Paper  Association 
to  Collect  Statistics  (Ed.)— Dec. 

1 677 

Car  Loading  to  West — March  15..      177 
Casein — Its  Preparation  and  Test- 
ing  for   Coated    Paper   Work   — 

March    1 126 

Cause  of  Rosin   Blemishes  in  Pa- 
per—Oct.  1 573 

Caustic    Soda,     Evaporator     for — 

—  Feb.    15 115 

Caustic    Soda.     Preparation    of    — 

from   Silicate  of   Soda     Jan.    15.        47 
Causticising—  Notes    on — Oct.    15.      605 
Casein,   Substitute — June   l    ..    ..     347 
Cellulose     and     Sulphite.     Copper 
Figure  and  True  Acid   Figure — 

April  1 193 

Celulose   Dressings  for  Wounds — 

Inc.    1 700 

Centrifugal    Screens — April    1     ...     204 
Challes,  George  E.  (Who's  Who)  — 

Oct.   15 607 

Cheerful  but  Careful   (Ed.) — Sept. 

16 533 

Chemical  Evaluation  of  Wood  for 

Pulp— July  15 419 

mica]   Utilization   of   Southern 

Waste— Jan.   15 33 

Chemical   Utilization  of  Southern 

Pine    Waste— Feb.    1     64 

Chic.uitimi  —  May    18 300 

0  itimi — Land   Purchase — May 

1 285 

China — The    Possibilities    of    Can. 

Pulp  There— Sept  15 548 

China — Clay  Industry  in  Cornwall 

—Sept.  15 544 

Chlorine   Action   on    Pine   Wood — 

July   15 422 

Colloidial    Chemistry    and     Paper 

Making — Jan.   15 45 

Colonization      and      Paper      Mills 

(Ed.)— April    1 192 

Combination   Water   Softener  and 

Storage    Tank — Oct.    1 569 

Commercial    Efficiency    of    Mach- 
ines— Aug.   1 450 

Commercial   Planting  of  Spruce — 

Aug.  15 483 

Companies'    Case   Decision  —  Dec. 

15 718 

Compression   and    the    Density    of 


Raw     Materials     Used     in     the 
Manufg    of    Paper— Aug.    15    ..     491 
Conditions    in    Norway    and    Den- 
mark— Dec.   15 728 

Conservation  Commission  Recom- 
mendations— Feb.    1 75 

Conserving  Timbers  in  Algonquin 

Park — Aug.  1 51 

Consumption  of  W I  bj    Manf'g 

Industries     of     United     States 

July    15 433 

Control     and     Report     Systems 

April    1 202 

(Soaking   Conditions  in   Producing 

Soda    Pulp  from  Aspen.  Hh«   Bfs- 

fects   of    Varying    Them    -Oct.    I      564 

Copper    Figure    and    Thus     Acid 

Figure    Cellulose    and     Sulphite 

—April  1 193 

Cornish     China     Clay     Industry— 

Sept.    15 544 

Of   Un     War    i  Bdi)      Nov.    1      (iis 

Crowns  .May    15 29S 

Cylinder   Paper   Machines  —  July 

16 117 

D. 
Dam  Breaks  on   Upper  Ottawa 

July   l 398 

Decision    In    Russian    Pulp    Wood 

Case     June  15 364 

Denmark  and  Norwaj    Conditions 

—Oct.   1 575 

Determination   of   Liquor  in    Sul- 
phite   \v '.    etc.     June    15    . .     354 

i  leterminal  Ion  the     Kind     of 

Material     in     Paper  — 

April    1 Jin 

Device    Con    Spinning     of     Paper 

Threads      Dec      15 726 

Dilation  of  Paper  Owing  to  Moist 

Air— Oct.    1 577 

Do   wa   need   more  mills?   (Ed.) — 

Nov.   l 617 

Drive   (Electric)   In   Pulp  and  Pa- 
per   Mills      March     15 170 

Dryden    Timber    and    Power    Co.. 

Ltd.      March    L6 182 

l  trying   of    Paper     Sept.    !.".    . .    .  .  536 

Drying     Thoughts    on     June    I...  330 
Duncan,  S.  F.  (Who's  Who)  -Aug. 

1 458 

Duplex    Papers      Dec.   1 692 

Duty,    Straw    Pulp      Maj     15    ..     ..  310 

iffs   I  Ed.)     Nov.   1 618 

E. 

inada    Pulp    c,,.      April    1  .  .      197 
Economical     Opel  per 

Machines     Oct.     1      578 

Education,  Announcement  of  New 
Course  at   University   "f    Maine 

— June   15 375 

Effects  of  Varying  Certain  Cook- 
ing    Conditions     in     Producing 
Soda    Pulp    from    Aspen      I  let    1       -<;» 
Effects  of  Varying  Certain  Cook- 
ing     Conditions      in      Producing 
Soda   Pulp  from  Aspen — Oct.   15     591 
Efficiency    of     Beaters — Nov.     15.      647 
Efficiency    of   Machines — Aug.    1  .  .      450 
Electric   Drive  in   Pulp  and    Paper 

Mills— March    15 170 

England  and   Wood   pulp     Sep!     i     ":■_' 

Envelope  Papers     May  l 275 

Esparto  Grass.    Notes  on- -May   1.     285 


Paper  Mill— .limp  1     32S 
War  ami  the  U.S.  Paper 

Sept  1 616 

War     Triors     in      Great 

Sept  15 547 

Br.  Paper  As- 
■  ..n   (portrait ) — May  15...     308 
mil  Basalt  Lava  Beater 
Rolls     March    IB 161 

F. 

ter    Difficulties     and    the 
Value   of   the   Chemist— Sept    1     529 
Felt  Manufacturers  Tighten  Up— 

June  1 334 

Felt  Men  Classify  Stock — June  15     365 
Length     Of    Some    Faper- 

Making — Jan.    15 43 

Finland    Pulp  and    Paper   Industry 

-April    15 253 

Fir.-    Protection   and   Forest  Own- 
ership—April   1 198 

Fluid  Stuffing  Box.   Patent— April 

1 214 

Forests  and  Pulp  Industry — April 

1 200 

Forestry     and     Pulp     Industry    — 

March    15 178 

Forestry     Convention — Feb.     15..     107 
Fr.r  Improving  Soda  Pulp  Produc- 
tion—  Sept.   15 534 

3t    Ownership   and    Fire    Pro- 
tection— April    1 198 

Forestry   in   the   British   Empire — 

15 50° 

I        Products       Expositions — 

June   1 33i! 

Forest    Protection    Propaganda   — 

Aug.    15 493 

Freight    Rates   on    Lumber— Deci- 
sion—May    15 811 

Freight     Rates     Judgment       iEd.1 

April    15 226 

Function    ..f    the    Pulp    and    Paper 

line   i  Ed.  >     June   16    . .    .  •     353 
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General    Outlook    (Ed.)     Oct    1..     561 

Herman    Pulp   Decision.    Notice   of 

Appeal  -May    1     270 

Glaze  of  Paper     Means  to   Meas- 
ure  It— April    15 233 

Graham,    Sir    Hugh  -Interest     In 

Han    Paper    Mills     Feb.    16      93 
Britain     Our    Paper    Trade 

(Ed  >      May    15 290 

Ground    Wood     Us<     of    Power   in 

of      Ian.    1  .  . .  .  7 

Ground    W 1      March    1     124 

Gundy,  w.p.  i  Who's  Who)     Sept. 

54 
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\  ug.    1     175 
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Nov. 

..      646 
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Industry    -Forestry     and     Pulp  — 

March    15 179 

Industrial  Progress— The  Rela- 
tion of  Inventions  and  Patent 
Laws  — March    15 176 

Influence  of  the  Addition  of  Il.-ly- 
chium  Pulp     Aug.  l 153 

Investigation    ('..-operation    (Ed.) 

—Aug.    1 447 

Investigation  of  Rosin  Size — 
April    1 212 


J. 


Japan-Canadian   Pulp  in  Japan — 

Oct    1 580 

Japan.  Canadian   Paper  in    (Ed.)  — 

May  15 289 

Japanese    Paper    Mill— Feb.    1    ....        82 

Japanese  Paper  Mills,  Association 

Of— April  1 209 


Keeping  Close  Tab— July  16  ....  429 
Knieht    of   the    Press    (Ed.)— Feb. 

16 93 

Kollergang,   The — Jan.   1 12 

Kraft    Manufacture    of     Southern 

Paper  Co.— May    l    265 

Kraft  Outlook  Bright— Sept.  15  ..  551 
Kraft    Papers.    Criticism     of     U.S. 

Department      of      Agriculture — 

July    1 398 


L. 


Labor   in   Lumber   Camps    (Ed.) — 

Feb.    15 94 

Labor  Organizers,  Eye  on  Cana- 
dian   Paper    Mills— Feb.    1     ..    ..        63 

Laurentide.  Power  Construction — 
July  1 390 

Leatherboard — May  15 307 

Leatherboard.  Its  Manufacture — 
Sept   1 529 

Ledger  Stock,  Blue  for— April   15     231 

Ledger  and  Account  Book  Papers 
Dec.  15     714 

Leipsig   Exhibition — Sept.    16..    ..      542 

Length    of    Some     Paper     Making 

111. res — Jan.    15 43 

Life  ..f  Wires     July  15 438 

Literature  Wanted   (Ed.)     Nov.   i     6i: 
Liquor,   Sulphite   Waste  for  Tan- 
ning—Aug.    1 468 

Loading     Material    in     Paper — De- 
termination    of     Kind      April     1.      210 
Log  Chute  and  Dam     Nov.  l   ..   ..     628 
Longleaf   Pine,   Suitability   for  Pa- 
per   Pulp     June    15 369 

Lovi    i  'east  of  Ci  mpetitors,  The — 

—Aug.   1 418 
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Means  to  Measure  the  Glaze  of 
Paper — April    15 233 

Menace  to   Prosperity   (Ed.) — June 

1 321 

Micro- Photographs  of  Paper  Mak- 
ing Woods.  White  Kirch  —  March 
15 167 

Micro-Photographs  of  Paper  Mak- 
ing   Woods.    Hemlock — Jan.    15.        41 

Mi.  ro- Photographs  of  Paper  Mak- 
ing    W Is.     Balsam     Fir — Feb. 

15 99 

Micro-Photographs  of  Paper  Mak- 
ing   Woods.    Popiar — Jan.    1     .  .  3 

Micro-Photographs  of  Paper  Mak- 

n  g    Wo. ..Is,    Pine      i  e.b.    1     .  .     .  .        73 

Micr..-Pb..t. .era]. lis  of  Paper  Mak- 
ing  Woods,    Spruce-  March    1.. 

Mill  Wast,-  in  Streams  (Ed.)  — 
Feb.    l 62 

Mill  Wastes — Putiftf.aLion  of  — 
June  15 367 

Minimum    Car    Loading    to    West 

-March   15 177 

Moisture — The  Relationship  of 
Moisture  and   Paper— Dec.   1    ..     684 

Montreal  Boxboard.  Xew  Mill — 
April    1 204 

Mottled  Envelope  Papers-    May  1.      275 


N. 


.Natural    Resources    First     (Ed.)  — 

July  15 415 

New  Lifting  Machinery— Oct.  15  606 
New  Ontario  Pulpwood  Shipments 

—July   1 396 

Xew      Paper     Weight     Gauger  — 

—Nov.    1 640 

News  Print  (Ed.)  -March  15  ..  150 
Newton,    W.    A.,     Patent      Beating 

and  Washing  Machine  July  1  406 
Norway  and  Sweden  Conditions — 

Sept.    15 555 

Norway  and  Denmark — Oct.  1  ..  575 
Norwegian  Paper  and  Wood- 
Pulp     Oct.    15 608 

Norwegian      Woodpulp     Cellulose 

and  Paper  Industry—  Nov.  1  ..  620 
Not  All  Roses  (Ed.)  Oct.  1  ..  ..  562 
Xotes  on  Causticising — Oct  15  ..  605 
Notes  on   Efficiency   of  Beaters — 

Nov.    16 647 

.Votes    on    Steel      Hardening      and 

Tempering    Jan.  l 17 

Nova    Scotia    Forest    Conditions — 
Aug.    1 472 


O 


Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act     Dec.   IS 716 

An  Opportunity  for  a  Pulp  and 
Paper  Technical  School  in  Can- 
ada   '  I'M  >      Jan     I 2 

our  First  Year's  Expansion  (Eld.) 

Jan.    1 1 

( nil-    Paper  Trade   with   Great    I 

lain    i  Ed  i      Ma\     16 290 

Output     Effect     of     Vibrations 

June    15 359 


o.l    tot      Jan     1  3 

Papei      v  oert  lining   the   Machine 

i  m.  ction  of    Aug.  i 

Paper   Drying     April   16   ..    .. 

Papei    Drying     Sept     1G 535 

Paper,  Imports  Into  United  St  i 

\|.iil   IS 

Papei     Industrj      (British)      tad 

Pulp  I     

Paper,  lis  Production  from  Bam- 

bee     Noi     IS 

Paper,  lis    Hygienic    Value    Noi 

658 


Paper,  Ledger  and  Account  Book 
Papers — Dec.   15 714 

Paper  Making,  Technical  Educa- 
tion in — Dec.  15 712 

Paper  Making  Industry  in  South 
Africa— Aug.    1 459 

Paper  Machines,  Economical  Op- 
eration of — April  15     236 

Paper  Making.  The  Utilization  of 
Various  Fibres  for — April   15    . .     251 

Paper  Machines,  Economical  Op- 
eration—Oct.  1 578 

Paper  Machine  Efficiency  —  Dec. 

15 707 

Paper,  Manufacture  of  Dark  Col- 
ored   Papers — Dec.    1 689 

Paper  Manufacture,      Sea      Water 

Used    For    It— Nov.    15 659 

Paper  Mills  Ventilation  and  Heat- 
ing— Sept.   1 512 

Paper,  Quantitative  Chemical  An- 
alysis  of — Nov.   1 653 

Paper  Sacks,  Material  for  —  Dec. 
15 733 

Paper  Standards  and  Paper  Test- 
ing— Aug.  1 473 

Paper  Testing  at  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau   of    Standards — May    15     ..      301 

Paper  Threads.  Device  for  Spin- 
ning of — Dec.   15 726 

Paper  Trade  in  United  States  and 
European  War — Sept.  1 516 

Paper  Trade  Products  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire — Aug.   1 474 

Paper:,  The  Dilation  of  Printing 
Paper  Owing  to  Moist  Air — 
—Oct.    1 577 

Paper,  The    Proper    Storing    of — 

Aug.   15 497 

Paperweight  Gauger— Nov.   1...     640 

Packing      Paper       of       Increased 

Strength — Aug.   1 474 

Parliament  and  Business  (Ed.) — 
July    1 383 

Parcel   Post,   The   (Ed.;— July    1..     384 

Parcels   Post — March    15 177 

Patents — 

Apparatus  for  Disintegrating  Pulp 
— July  1 408 

Bark-Rossing    Machine — Aug.    15.      487 

Beating-Engine  and  Extracting 
Apparatus  for  Making  Cellu- 
lose— Nov.    15 663 

Patent   Office,  The— March   15    . . .      160 

Centrifugal    Pulp    Screen — Oct.     1      582 

Dandy  Roll— Jan.  1 20 

Device  for  Spinning  of  Paper 
Threads — Dec.  15 7U6 

Double-faced  Corrugated  Paper- 
board  and  Method  of  Making 
the   Same — July   15 435 

Dryer    Rolls    for    Paper    Machines 

—Aug.   15 486 

Fluid    Stuffing    Box— April    1    ..    .      214 
3S  for  Drying  Paper — June  1      344 

Lining   for   Wood    Pulp    Digesters 

Nov.    15 667 

Manufacture  of  Paper  Suitable 
for    Security    ChecKS — April     IS     24S 

Method  of  Obtaining  Water  Soft- 
ening   Material     from     Sulphite 

Lyes — Jan.   1 21 

&    Apparatus    for    Mak- 
ing   Paper— July    15 437 

Method  of  Dressing  Woodplp- 
Grinding   Stones — Dec.   15    .  .    . .      724 

Paper  and   Pulp   Screen — Dec.   1   .     696 

Paper  Winding    Mechanism — Sep. 


1 


Paper  Making  Machine — Aug.  15 
Paper  Making  Machine — June  15 
Paper  Making  Machine — June  1. 
Paper  Making    Suction    Roll — Jan 

1 

Paperboard — Jan.  1 


489 
37S 
343 


Peeling    Machine   for   Wood   Logs 

—Sept.   15 553 

Plant  for  Removing  Water  from 
Pulp  in  Wood  Pulp  Mills — May 
1 281 

Frocess  of  Disintegrating  Fibrous 
.Material  Used  in  the  Manfg., 
of  Paper   Pulp— July    1 407 

Process  of  Making  Bisulphate  of 
Soda— Sept.  1 527 

Process  for  Recovery  of  Pulp 
from    Waste   Papers — Dec.    1    .  .      697 

Pulp  Beating  and  Washing  Ma- 
chines—July  1 406 

Pulp  Strainer — May  1 280 

Pulp   Reducing     Apparatus — April 

15 242 

Reclaiming     Waste     Products     in 
the   Manfg.,   of   Sulphite   Fibre 
Aug.    1 470 

Reclaiming  Waste  Products  in 
the  Manfg..  of  Sulphite  Fibre — 
Oct.   1 583 

Rotary  Suction,  K"ll  or  Vacuum 
Couch-Roll  for  Use  in  Paper 
Making     Machines — April     1".  l'4:1 

Sulphite  Fibre     April  1 215 

Surfaces    of    Cylinders.    Rolls    and 

the    Like— May    1 280 

Wire  Cloth  for  Use  on  Paper  Mak- 
ing Machines     Sept.  15 ;,;,! 

W Ipulp  Thickener  and  Save- 
All — Aug.  1 469 

«      *     * 

Permutit,  lis  us.-  In  Water  Soften- 
ing— Sept.    1 518 

I'u    Props,    Pulpwood     Nov.    15..     66S 
Planting  of  Spruce      Aug.   15    ..    ..      483 

Pollution     .Ian.  16 40 

Pollution   ,,f   Streams    I  Ed.  I     Feb, 

1 62 

Power,  its  Use  m  the  Manufacture 

of   Ground    Wood — Jan.    1    ..    ..  7 

Pow.r      Development     at     Grand 

Mere     July    l 390 

Practical  Forestry  (Ed.)     Aug.  15     482 
Production  of  Paper  from  Bamboo 

Nov     15 653 

Prices,    European    War    Prices    in 

Great  Britain— Sept.  15 547 

Production  of  Paper  from  P.aml 

Nov.    15 653 

:n   the     Manufacture    of 

Sulphite    Celluli  se     July    16    . .     439 
Proper    Storing      of      Paper      Aug. 

197 

Against    Tariff     July     15      416 
hi     From     Frost-  -March, 

15 177 

Pulp   Conditions   in    Europe — June 

1 342 

Pulpwood    Shipments    New    Onta- 

rio.    Comparison    May    1913.    1914 

—July   1 396 

lod  for  Pit   Props.     Nov.  15     668 
Purifying    Paper    and     Pulp     Mill 

Waste    Water      Nov.    15 673 

Pulp    Situation     in    Seandit 

Dec     1 694 

Pulp     ami      Forestry      Industry 

.March.    15 178 

Pulp   and    I'm.  \|,,-j    !      222 

Pulps.    Distinguishing    in    Paper 

Jan    1 11 

Pulp     and      Paper     Conditions     in 

Scandinavia — Aug.   l 461 

Pulp    Wood    Consumption    (Ed.)  — 

July   1 383 

Pulp     Wood      Statistics      Forestry 

Branch    Dept.   of  The  Interior — 

July   1 385 

Pulp    and    News    Paper    Manfg. — 

March   15 162 

Purification   of   Mill   Waste — June 

15 367 

Pyrites.     Employment     of    Pyrites 

Instead  of  Sulphur  in  Chemical. 

Pulp  Mills.   Aug.   15 496 


Pyrites.    The    Use    of,    (Ed.)— Oct. 


Quality    of    Wood.    (Ed.)— Aug.    1  448 
Quantitative      Chemical     Analysis 

of  Paper — Nov.   1 633 

Quebec    Export    Laws — May    1    . .  264 

Quebec  Forestry — May   1 293 


Reinforced  Concrete  Log  Chute 
and  Dam — Nov.   1 628 

Relation  of  Inventions  and  Pat- 
ent Laws  to  Industrial  Progress 
— March   15 176 

Relationship  of  Moisture  and  Pa- 
per— Dec.    1 684 

Remington     Martin.     Management 

to    Frank    L.    Moore      May    15    ..      313 

Research    in    Beating.    (Ed.) — Oct. 

1 561 

Researches   in    Rosin    Size — Dec.  1     691 

Resources.  Canada's  Forest— June 

1 333 

Review  of  Attempts  to  Utilize 
Various  Fibres  lor  Paper  Mak- 
ing— April    15 251 

Rolls.    Experimental    Basalt     I.ava 

Beater   Rolls— March    15 161 

Rosin  Blemishes  in  Paper,  the 
cause  of     c  i,t     i :,T;; 

Rosin  in  Sulphite  Cellulose      April 

15 253 

Rosin    m    Prices      Feb.    15 114 

Rosin     Size     (Research) — Dec.    1.      691 

Rosin.  Quantitative  Determina- 
tion of  Rosin   in    Paper      Dei-     15      715 

Rosin  Troubles  on  Paper  Machine 

-Jan.  15 52 

Rumbling     Barrels,     Pse    of      Feb, 

,    '■'' '        96 

Russia.  Paper  and  Pulp  Indus- 
tries  in-    Jan.    15 48 


First      April   15      237 

...if-u   First,   i  Ed  i     Feb.  l   ..   ..    "ei 

Safety    First      July    1 393 

Saw     Mill    Refuse    and    the    Pulp 

and    Paper    Industry       Aug.    1     .  .      4;,:, 

Scandinavian     Pulp     and     Paper 

Conditions     Aug.    1    4,-,i 

via.   (Situation   im     Dec. 

.  ! 676 

rs'   Strength   Tester  (Ed.) 

June  15 375 

Schwalbe's   Method— Jan.   l   ..'   "       n 
Sea     Water    for     Paper     Manufac 

ture — Nov.  15 g59 

Sh.-.k-,    The     Sep.    f6 '      545 

Dei     1     67i; 
size   Difficulties  -May    1    .  .    .  -j,;-; 

Sizing   Troubles     Feb.    15 
Sizing,    Mow  to  D<  te<  1   it     April 
Sizing.    Influence    .,f       |,,|.     [5 

ilp     Production,     for    im- 
proving- Se]  t.    15 

Ip,     Effects    of    Varying 
Certain    Co. .king    Conditio 
Producing      Soda      Pulp      from 
Aspen— Oct.    1     554 

South    Africa.    Paper    Making    In- 
dustry  in   -Aug.  1 )r,s 

Southern     per.-     Wasti       Utiliza- 
tion— Jan.    15 33 

Schaanning    1  1    ....     281 

Spanish    River   Case     (Ed.)— Dee 
.  '"' 706 

Spanish     River      Case,     Decision 

M;i>     15 305 

Spinning  Paper  Threads— Dec. 

Statistics    'o    be    Collected     I 

nadian    Pulp   &    paper   A 

tion — Dec.   1 677 


I  tec.   l    . .    •  •     680 

«            ;        lure     Of     Sul- 
ci! May  l 

in  T.  J.,  Article  on   (Who's 

30° 

on     Hardening     and 
Tempering     Jan.   l ' ' 

ii  .    i  .... 

Plans— Hay  l -  •'•' 

St      Maurice      Storage      Scheme 

Delayed.   I  Ed  l-    May  l -'7 

l  lie    Proper    Storing    of 

Paper-   Aug.  15 49  ( 

Straw    Pulp,    Properties  of — April 

IB -':!* 

Straw  Pulp,  No  l>nt>  -  May  16   ..     310 
Strength    Tester,    Schopper— June 

15 37:' 

Students,    Vacation     Employment 

for     Mar.  h    15 169, 

Suitability    of    Longleaf    Pine    for 

Papi  i    Pulp     June  15 369 

Sulphite    Cellulose,     Progress    in 

Manfg.-    July  15 439 

sulphite   Manufacture     May   1st  .     282 
Sulphite,    Ale.. in. l    from     May    I         -••' 

Sulphite    Situation      Oct.    1 '<- 

Sulphite     Waste.      Utilization    of 

W I   Substances  Contained   in 

Jan.  15 4li 

Sulphite      Process,    Its      Heat    Re- 
quirements-  Aug.   1 475 

Sulphur    Waste    Liquor     Aug.   1   .     468 
Sulphate,     Southern     Paper    Co's 

Plant -May    1 265 

Slimmer  Weather  anil  Taper  Mak- 
ing    July  16 434 

Summary    of    Court     Decision    in 

May   15   .  .     305 
Superheated      Steam      and      Paper 
Iirying.     J.     W.     Brassington— 

April   15 228 

Swedish   Wood   Pulp  Trade— Aug. 

16 493 

Pulp   in    Industry 

Sept.   16 :'r'' 

sh    W I    Pulp    Trade — Oct. 

, 588 

T 

Tale    in     Papei     Making     Nov.    16     654 
Tariff  Change   Unlikely     May   l.       258 

Tariff  Am ncements     April    16..      226 

Technical    -                                !  uni- 
ty f..r.   .  Ed.)     Jan.   l 2 

for    Paper- 

"""■ 

bag  Paper  at   U.  S.  Bureau  of 
F.     C.     Clark     May 

801 

_    Qualities 
Jul  ISO 

-,  ird      !"h.      -'•  pt 

512 
...»  irlng  Utilization 

15 102 

.  Kill      N'nv.    1", 645 

Annual 

314 
■  Ed  i 

U. 

Ps  - 
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of     Rumbllti 

• 
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Utilization  of  the  Wood  Subs- 
tance Contained  in  Sulphite 
Waste  I. yes  as  Fuel  and  Re- 
claiming of  the  Sulphurous 
Acid  and  Lime  Used     Jan.   15..       48 

Utilization  of  Wood  Pulp  In  Tex- 
tile Manfg.— Feb.  16 102 

V 

Vacation  Employment  fur  stu- 
dents-March 15 169 

Value  of  Statistics  or  Accumulat- 
ed Experience  Tabulated — Dec. 
1 680 

Val f    Technical      Literature — 

May  15 290 

Ventilation  and  Heating  in  Paper 

Mills     Sept.   1 512 

Vibrations    and    Their    Effect     on 

Output — June  15 359 

Viscose,   manufacture  of     Feb.   1   .       85 
Vulcanized     Fibre,     Product    Re- 
sembling— Jan.  1 9 


W 


War,  The.   (Ed.)— Aug.  15 481 

War    Crisis.     The.     (Ed.)-     Auk.     1  447 
Waste  Papers-,  Working  up— June 

1 346 

Waste.    Savins    of    White    Paper — 

May    1 268 

Waste    of    Rosin — Nov.    15 656 

Water   Softener   &    Storage   Tank 

—Oct.   1 569 

Water  Softening,  The  Use  of  Per- 
mutit— Sept.  l 518 

Water,  Treatment  and  Applica- 
tion for   Boilers  -July    16    ..    ..     434 


Who's    Who. 


10 


Mr.    Wm.    I'rict — Jan.    1 

Mr.  T.  J.  Stevenson     May   15   ..  .  306 

Mr.   Howard   Smith      June   16   ..    ..  362 

Mrs.   S.    I".    Duncan — Aug.   1    ..    ..  458 

Mr.   W.    P.    Ciimly  -Sept    15    ..    ..  541 

Mr    George   E.  Challes— Oct.  15  .  607 

Mr.    Charles    Mans. 11      Nov.    1    .  .    .  627 

Mr.  T.   A.   W.l.l. .n     Nov.   16    .  .  661 

Mr.  cirviile    ii.    Moore     Dee.    l    . .  688 

Mr.  win.  P.  Ryrle  Dec.  16  ..  ..  719 
Wilson.  Janes    Reld,    Death  of 

Maj    15 319 

VI 'ulp   hup.. its  m    May      Aug. 

1 462 

w i    Products,   North   European 

Aug.    1 474 

Wood     Pulp    in     Sweden      Sept.     15      551 

w l    Pulp    Refunds    ((Ed.)     Jan. 

1 2 

Wrapping    Division    A.    P.    P.    A. 

Statistical    Work    July    16    ..    .    429 
Wrapping  Paper  Division  of  Am.  - 

II      F       ft      P       Ass"...     Me,  ting 

Spill    16 237 

AUTHORS 

Alberts. .ii.  Dan  I  i  ibll  lung 
.    Paper   Mill     June  l :v:s 

Ann I.I.'.  XL  \  The  Sand  Ta- 
ble     Jan.    I  18 

Vnnandale,  Alex,  Paper  Mill 
Ventilation     a      Hi  nun:     8i 

i 

i.i      b     The    Shake    Sept. 



.1   Plant  - 
Ing    of    Spi  18 

lln,   ■ '     i :      Papei     .\     Pulp 
Industries   in    Russia     Jan.  1  I 

John   8     i  Hilt- 

on   'if    Senile  in    U   . 




Pates,  John  S. — Chemical  Utiliz- 
ation of  Southern  Pine  Waste 
Feb.  1 64 

Beadle.  C.  &  Stevens  Henry  P.  - 
Bleac'.  ling    Efficiency-  Sept.   I  .     510 

Beadle,  C.  &  Stevens  Henry  P.— 
Compression  ft  Density  of  Raw 
Materials— Aug.    15 *91 

Beadle,  c.  &  Stevens  Henry  P.— 
Influ.  nee  of  Addition  of  Hety- 
chium    1'ulp   -Aug.    1 453 

Beadle;   C.   ft   Stevens   Henry   P.— 
Personal    Review    of    Attempts. 
April   16 261 

Burby,  J.    M.   -Process  for   Re'.. 

ery.   Pulp  from — Dec.  1 697 

Brassington.  John  W.— Super- 
heat. .1  Steam  ft  Paper  Drying 
April    16 228 

Brassington,   John    W. — Crowns — 

May    16 29S 

Brassington,    John    W. — Thoughts 

..a    Paper  Prying — June  1    ..    ..     330 
Brassington,  John  W. — Vibrations 

and    Their    Effect    on    Output — 

June  15 359 

Brassington,    John     W.     Cylinder 

Paper   Machines-   July   15    ..    ••     417 
Brassington.    John    W. — Commer- 
cial    Efficiency    of    Machines — 

Aug.    1 450 

Brassington,  John  W. -Paper  Ma- 
chine Efficiency — Dec.   15   . .    . .     707 
Bromley.    Henry    AldOUS — Quanti- 
tative Chemical  Analysis  of  Pa- 
per— Nov.   1 633 

Carter,  H.  a.  Utilization  of 
Wood    Pulp   in   Textile   Manfg. — 

Feb.    15 102 

Clark.  Fred.  ("Paper  Testing 
at    U.   S.    Bureau   of  Standards— 

May  15 301 

Craick.  W.  A  Who's  Who— 
Wm.    Price.    Pres..    Price    Bros., 

&   Co.— Jan.     1 10 

Craick.  W.  A.— Who's  Who— T. 
J.    Stevenson.    Riordon    Pulp    ft 

Paper  Co.     May   16 306 

Craick,  w.  A.  -Who's  Who — 
Howard  C.  Smith.  Howard 
smith   Paper  Mills    June  ir,  .  .    362 

Craick.     W.     A.-    Who's     Who— S. 

F.  Dunoan,  st.  Lawrence  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.     Aug.  l 168 

Craick,  W.  A.  Who's  Who  w. 
P.  Gundy,  Einlelth  Paper  Mills 
Co.     Sept,   16 ri4i 

cross,  c.  F.  Pap.r  Standards  A 
I'aper  Testing     Aug.   i 473 

Crossley,  T.  Linsej  Technical 
Education  In  Papermaking — 
Dec,  16 718 

Davy,        Frederick        Reinfbi 

Concrete  Log  Chute  ft  l>nm — 
Nov.    1 

DeCew,  J  a  Relation  ol  inven- 
tions ,Vr  Patent  Laws  March 
IE 176 

Criffin.  Martin  1.  Chemical 
Evaluation  of  Wood  for  Pulp 
Jul.\    IE U« 

Hardy,  Qeoi  i  I  Lake  supe- 
rior   Paper   Companj      March 

Has  ward,  M  L  Sales  of  Stand- 
ing Trees    June  IE   .  . 

Hodgson,    R     B      Notes   on   Steel 

I  I. ii  .1.  mm:      ,\      Teinperini:       Jin 

I 17 

Holloway,  E,  S  Is,.  ,,f  Humb- 
ling  Han-els     Feb,   IE  . 

II      i  IngS,      Ait  hur      ( '.      Siiiihii  .i  ) 

of    Fears    \. m  H  let     .-.    \  lm  eo 
b;    the   Fourth   Estate     Feb 
Henri    Howard     Prow 
Ing    Bisulphite   Sods     Sept    I 

tngenoll,  It.  I.  Means  tO  Mea- 
sure  the  cii.e  of   Paper     April 
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Keenan,  Thos.  J. — Commercial 
Wood  Pulp  Processes,  The  Uti- 
lization of  Spent  Extractive  li- 
quors— April   1 239 

Keys,  N.  A. — Ontario  Workmen's 
Compensation    Act — Dec.    15    .    .     716 

Kirkpatrick,  Robt. — Action  of  Air 
&  Car  Dioxide  on  Bleaching 
Solution — Jan.   1 15 

Lane,  Heinz  C. — Chlorine  Action 
on  Pine  Wood  Tests  as  to 
Bleaching    Qualities— July    15    .     430 

MacCormac,  John — John  R.  Booth 
Celebrates  86th  Birthday— April 
15 245 

Maddox,  Harry  A. — Blues  for 
Ledger   Stock — April   15 231 

Maddox,  Harry  A. — Iron  Impuri- 
ties in  Paper — May  1 271 

Maddox,  Harry  A. — Ledger  and 
Account    Book    Papers — Dec.    15     714 

MacPhail,  E.  S.— Value  of  Statis- 
tics or  of  Accumulated  Expe- 
rience  Tabulated — Dec.    1    .  .    . .      680 

Moore,  Hugh  K. — Reclaiming 
Waste  Products — Aug.  1 470 

Marcusson,  (Prof.) —  Researches 
on  Rosin   Size — Dec.   1 69! 

Merrill,  W.  L. — Electric  Drive  in 
Pulp   &   Paper   Mills— March    15     170 

Phelps,  C.  E. — Convenient  Meh- 
od  of  Handling  Chemical  Solu- 
tion in  Quality — July  1 397 

Reid,  William  T. — Proper  Stor- 
ing of  Paper — Aug.   15 497 

Richer,        E. — Determination       of 
Ligning    in    Sulphite    Wood 
June  15 354 


Richter,  E. — Paper  Making —  Ju- 
ly  15    434 

Rogstad,  N.  W.  —  Norwegian 
Wood  Pulp,  Cellulose  and  Pa- 
per Industry — Nov.    1 620 

Saylor,  B.  F.  A.— Rome,  Ga„  Me- 
thod of  Mfg..  Cellulose  from 
Resinous  Wood — Jan.  1 21 

Schlick,  Leo  —  The  Kollergang — 
Jan.  1 12 

Schlick.  Leo — Notes  on  Efficien- 
cy  of   Beaters — Nov.    15 647 

Schlick,  Leo — General  Notes  on 
Sulphite   Pulp— Nov.   1 669 

Schwalbe,  Prof.  Dr.  C. — Testing 
.Methods  for  Sulphite  &  Sul- 
phate   Cellulose — Jan.    1 21 

Schwalbe,  Prof.  Dr.  C. — Cause  of 
Rosin  Blemishes  in  Paper — Oct. 
1 573 

Sindall  &  Bacon — Standard  Test 
for  Bleaching  Qual.  Pulp — April 
1 203 

Sindall  &  Bacon — Ascertaining 
the  Machine  Direction  of  Pa- 
per— Aug.   1 460 

Sindall  &   Bacon      Notes  on  Caus- 

ticising— Oct.   15 605 

Stadler,  J. — Pulp  and  News  Pa- 
per Manfy. — March   15 L62 

Steffanson,  <'..  B  —  Manf.  of  Sul- 
phite  Wood   Pulp— May   1    ..    ..     259 

Steffanson,  G.  B.  Manf.  of  Sul- 
phite   Wood    Pulp-  June    i    ..         Sim 

Steffanson.  G.  B. — Manfg.  of  Sul- 
phite   Wood    Pulp. June    1     ..     ..      323 

Steffanson,  G.  B.— Saw  Mill  Re- 
fusv  ,v-  1'ulp  \-  I 'a  per  Industry 
— Aug.   1 455 


Stevens,  Henry  P.  &  Clayton  Bea- 
dle— The  Compression  and  Den- 
sity   of    Raw    Materials    Used    in 
the   Manf.   of   Paper— Aug.   15..      491 

Strehlenert,  R.  W. — Utilization  of 
Wood,  Substances  contained  in 
Sulphite  Waste  Lyes  as  Fuel 
and  Reclaiming  of  the  Sulphu- 
rous Acid  and  Lime  Used  — 
Jan.  15 46 

Surface,  Henry  E. — Suitability  of 
Longleaf  Pine  for  Paper  Pulp 
—June  15 369 

Surface,  Henry  E. — Effects  of 
Varying  Certain  Cooking  Con- 
ditions in  Producing  Soday 
Pulp  from   Aspen — Oct.   1    .  .    .  .      564 

Surface,  Henry  E.  —  Second  In- 
stallment—Oct.   15 591 

Sutermeister,     E.     —     Lent;  Hi     of 
Some    Paper    Making    Fibres 
Jan.  15 43 

Sutermeister.  E. — Casein.  Its  Pre- 
paration and  Testing  for  Coat- 
i'd    I  '.'i  per      March    1     

Sutermeister.  E,  —  Relationship 
of    Moisture    of    Paper— Dec.    1     684 

Thickens,  J.  H. —  Power,  its  Use  in 
the  Manfg.  of  Ground  Wood — 
Jan.   1 7 

Tretchway.  W. — Cornish  China 
Clay   Industry-    Sept.   15 544 

Trimbey,  E.  J. — Drying  of  Paper 
—Sept.  15 535 

Wyse,  J.  F.  II.— Safety  First— Ju- 
ly 1    393 

Zon,  Raphael  Address  on  Fores- 
try and  Pulp  Industry  March 
15 178 
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